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VICTORIA  R 

lDiCtOria>  by  the  Grace  of  God,  of  the  United  Eliiigdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  Queen,  Defender  of  the  Faith  :  To  Our  Bight  Truaty 
and  Right  Well-beloved  Cousin,  Walter  Stafford,  Earl  of  Iddesleigh, 
Companion  of  Our  Most  Honourable  Order  of  the  Bath ;  Our  Trusty 
and  Well-beloved  Sir  Richard  Thome  Thorne,  Eaiight  Commander  of  Our 
Most     Honourable    Order    of   the    Bath,   Medical    Officer  of   the  Local 

« 

Government  Board ;   Our   Trusty  and  Well-beloved  Constantino    Phipps 
Carey,  Esquire,  Lieutenant-Colonel  and  Honorary  Major-General  on  the 
Retired  List  of  Our  Army  ;  Our  Trusty  and  Well-beloved  Charles  Philip 
Cotton,  Esquire;  Our  Trusty  and  Well-beloved  Michael  Foster,    Esquire, 
Master  of  Arts,  Professor  of  Physiology  in  Our  University  of  Cambridge ; 
Our  Trusty  and  Well-beloved  Thomas  Walter  Harding,  Esquire,  Retired 
Lieutenant- Colonel   of   Our    Auxiliary  Forces,   with    Honorary  Rank  of 
Colonel ;  Our  Trusty  and  Well-beloved  Thomas  William  Killick,  Esquire ; 
Our    Trusty  and    Well-beloved  William  Ramsay,    Esquire,   Professor  of 
Chemistry,    University    College,    London ;    and    Our    Trusty  and    Well- 
beloved  James  Burn  RusseU,  Esquire,  Doctor  of  Medicine,  Master    of 
Surgery :    Greeting  1 

TRUbcrCSd  We  have  deemed  it  expedient  that  a  Conunission  should 
forthwith  issue  to  inquire  and  report :    • 

1.  (1)  What  method  or  methods  of  treating  and  disposing  of 
sewage  (including  any  liquid  from  any  factory,  or  manufacturing, 
process)  may  properly  be  adopted,  consistently  with  due  regard 
for  the  requirements  of  the  existing  law,  for  the  protection  of  the 
public  health,  and  for  the  economical  and  efficient  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  local  authorities  ;  and 

(2)  If  more  than  one  method  may  be  so  adopted,  by  what 
rules,  in  relation  to  the  nature  or  volume  of  sewage,  or  the 
population  to  be  served,  or  other  varying  circumstances  or 
requiremenlip,  should  the  particular  method  of  treatment  and 
disposal  to  be  adopted  be  determined  ;  and 

2.  To  make  any  recommendations  which  may  be  deemed  desirable 
with  reference  to  the  treatment  and  disposal  of  sewage  ; 

How  know  IJC,  that  We,  reposing  great  trust  and  confidence  in  your 
knowledge  and  ability,  have  authorised  and  appointed,  and  do  by  these 
Presents  authorise  and  appoint,  you,  the  said  Walter  Staflford,  Earl  of 
Iddesleigh,  Sir  Richard  Thome  Thorne,  Constantino  Phipps  Carey,  Charles 
Philip  Cotton,  Michael  Foster,  Thomas  Walter  Harding,  Thomas  William 
Killick,  William  Ramsay,  and  James  Bum  Russell  to  be  Our  Com- 
missioners for  the  purposes  of  the  said  Inquiry. 

Hnby  for  the  better  efiecting  the  purposes  of  this,  Our  Commission,  We 
do  by  these  Presents  give  and  grant  unto  you,  or  any  three  or  more  of  you 
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full  power  to  call  before  you  such  persons  as  you  shall  judge  likely  to  afford 
you  any  information  upon  the  subject  of  this  Our  Commission  ;  and  also  to 
call  for,  have  access  to,  and  examine,  all  such  books,  documents,  registers, 
and  records  as  may  afford  you  the  fullest  information  on  the  subject,  and  to 
inquire  of  and  concerning  the  premises  by  all  other  lawful  ways  and  means 
whatsoever. 

Hnt)  We  do  by  these  Presents  authorise  and  empower  you,  or  any  three 
or  more  of  you,  to  visit  and  personally  inspect  such  places  as  you  may  deem 
it  expedient  so  to  inspect  for  the  more  effectual  carrying  out  of  the  purposes 
aforesaid. 

Hltb  We  do  further  by  these  Presents  will  and  ordain  that  this  Our 
Commission  shall  continue  in  full  force  and  virtue,  and  that  you,  Our 
said  Commissioners,  or  any  three  or  more  of  you,  may  from  time  to  time 
proceed  in  the  execution  thereof,  and  of  every  matter  and  thing  therein 
contained,  although  the  same  be  not  continued  from  time  to  time  by 
adjournment. 

Hn&  We  do  further  ordain  that  you,  or  any  three  or  more  of  you,  have 
liberty  to  report  your  proceedings  under  this  Our  Commission  from  time  to 
time,  if  you  shall  judge  it  expedient  so  to  do. 

Hnb  •  Our  further  'VT'ill  and  Pleasure  is  that  you  do,  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible,  report  to  Us  under  your  hands  and  seals,  or  under  the  hands 
and  seals  of  any  three  or  more  .  of  you,  your  opinion  upon  the  matters 
herein  submitted  for  your  consideration. 

Hnb  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  you  in  such  matters.  We  hereby  appoint 
Our  Trusty  and  Well-beloved  Frederick  James  Willis,  Esquire,  to  be 
Secretary  to  this  Our  Commission. 

Given  at  Our  Court  at  Saint  James's,  the 
Seventh  day  of  May,  One  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  ninety-eight,  in  the  Sixty-first 
Year  of  Our  Reign. 

By  Her  Majesty's  Command, 

(Signed)        M.  W.  Ridley, 


William  Henry  Power,  Esq.,  f.r.s., 
To  be  a  Member  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Sewage  Disposal. 

VICTORIA,  R. 

\DiCtOj:ia,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  Queen,  Defender  of  the  Faith :  To  Our  Right  Trusty  and 
W«ll-belovod  William  Henry  Power,  Esquire,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
Medioal  Offir.er  of  Hie  Local  Government  Board :  Greeting ! 


IKUb^CAB  We  did,  by  Warrant  under  Our  Royal  Sign  Manual,  bearing 
d&te  the  SeyeAth  day  of  May,  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight,  appoint  Our  Bight  Trusty  and  Eight  Well-beloved  cousin  Walter 
Stafford,  Earl  of  Iddesleigh,  Companion  of  Our  Most  Honourable  Order 
of  the  Bath,  together  with  the  several  Gentlemen  therein  mentioned,  or 
any  three  or  more  of  them;  to  inquire  into  the  treatment  and  disposal 
of  sewage. 

« 

Hut)  TIQlbCrCfl0  One  .of  the  Commissioners  so  appointed,  namely,  Sir 
Kichard  Thome  Thome,  has  since  deceased. 

How  ftnOW  ^Cf  that  We,  reposing  great  confidence  in  you,  do,  by 
these  presents,  appoint  you,  the  said  William  Henry  Power,  to  be  one 
of  Our  Commissioners  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  in  the  room  of  the  said 
Sir  Bichard  Thorne  Thorne,  deceased,  in  addition  to,  and  together  with, 
the  other  Commissioners  whom  we  have  already  appointed. 

Given  at  our  Court,  at  Saint  James's,  the 
Seventh  day  of  February,  One  thousand  nine 
hundred,    in    the   Sixtv-third    Year    of    Om* 


Reign. 


By  Her  Majesty's  Command, 

(Signed)        M.  W.  Ridley. 


Whitehall,  March  18th,  1901. 

The  King  has  been  pleased  to  issue  a  Commission,  under  His  Majesty's 

Royal  Sign  Manual,  to  the  following  effect: — 

EDWARD,  R. 

]66VPar2>  tbC  SCVCntb,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  to  all  to  whom 
these  Presents  shall  come.  Greeting! 

KIlbcrC80  it  pleased  Her  late  Majesty  from  time  to  time  to  issue  Royal 
Commissions  of  Inquiry  for  various  purposes  therein  specified : 

Hnb  CiQbcrCd0  in  the  case  of  certain  of  these  Commissions,  namely, 
those  known  as — 

The  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission; 
The  Horse  Breeding  Commission; 
The  Local  Taxation  Commission ; 
The  Port  of  London  Commission ; 
The  Salmon  Fisheries  Commission;  and 
The  Sewage  Disposal  Commission ; 

the  Commissioners  appointed  by  Her  late  Majesty,  or  such  of  them  *as 
were  then  acting  as  Commissioners,  were,  at  the  late  demise  of  the  Crown, 
still  engaged  upon  the  business  entrusted  to  them  : 


6 

Hnb  Wbcrca0  We  deem  it  expedient  that  the  said  Commissioners 
should  continue  their  labours  in  connection  with  the  said  inquiries  notwith- 
standing the  late  demise  of  the  Crown : 

mow  ItnOW  1^C>  that  We,  reposing  great  trust  and  confidence  in  the 
zeal,  discretion,  and  ability  of  the  present  members  of  each  of  the  said 
Commissions,  do  by  these  Presents  authorize  them  to  cpntinue  their 
labours,  and  do  hereby  in  every  essential  particular  ratify  and  confirm 
the  terms  of  the  said  several  Commissions. 

Hn^  We  do  further  ordain  that  the  said  Commissioners  do  report  to 
Us  under  their  hands  and  seals,  or  under  the  hands  and  seals  of  such  of 
their  number  as  may  be  specified  in  the  said  Commissions  respectively, 
their  opinion  upon  the  matters  presented  for  their  consideration  ;  and 
that  any  proceedings  which  they  or  any  of  them  may  have  taken  under 
and  in  pursuance  of  the  said  Commissions  since  the  late  demise  of  the 
Crown,  and  before  the  issue  of  these  Presents  shall  be  deemed  and 
adjudged  to  have  been  taken  under  and  in  virtue  of  this  Our  Com- 
mission. 

Given  at  Our  Court  at  Saint  James's,  the 
fourth  day  of  March,  One  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  one,  in  the  First  Year  of  Our 
Eeign. 

By  His  Majesty's  Command, 

(Signed)        Chas.  T.  Ritchie. 
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SECOND  REPORT. 


TO  THE  KING'S  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY. 

May  IT  PLEASE  Your  Majesty, 

We,  the  undersigned  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  subject 
of  the  Treatment  and  Disposal  of  Sewage  (including  any  liquid  from  any 
fietctory  or  manufacturing  process),  desire  humbly  to  submit  to  Your  Majesty 
the  following  Reports  which  have  been  made  by  the  officers  appointed  by 
us  for  the  purpose  of  our  investigations : — 

(1)  The  Oxidation  of  Sterile  Sewage.     By  Mr.  Colin  C.  Frye. 

(2)  The  Manchester  Experiments. 

By  Profes8(yr  Boyce  and  Dr.  G.  McGowan. 

(3)  Bacteriological  Standards  in  relation  to  potable  and  non-potable 

streams.     By  Dr.  A.  C.  Houston. 

(4)  Anthrax  in  Yeovil  Sewage.     By  Dr.  A.  C.  Hotiston. 

m 

(5)  The  Subcutaneous  Injection  of  Animals.     By  Di\  A.  C.  HouMon 

(6)  The  I^ongevity  of  B.  Typhosus  in  Sewage. 

By  Dr.  A.  MacConkey. 

(7)  Effect  of  Filtration  in  reducing  the  number  of  Bacteria  in  Sewage 

Effluents. 

By  Professor  Boyce  and  Drs.  MacConkey ^  G)^nhaum,  and  Hill. 

(8)  The  Pollution  of  the  River  Severn  in  the  Shrewsbury  District. 

By  Professor  Boyce  and  Drs.  MacConkey.  Griinbaum  and  Hill 

(9)  The  Self-purification  of  the  River  Severn.     By  Mr.  Colin  C.  Frye. 

(10)  Some  of  the  chief  methods  used  in  the  Bacteriological  Examina* 
tion  of  Sewage  and  Effluents.     By  Dr.  A.  C.  Houston. 

We  ?3gret  to  have  to  state  that  since  the  issue  of  our  previous  Report 
Mr.  Thomas  William  Killick  and  Mr.  Charles  Philip  Cotton  have  found  it 
necessary  to  resign  their  seats  on  the  Commission. 

(Signed)        IDDESLEIGH   (C/iairnian), 

C.   PHIPPS   CAREY, 

M.   FOSTER, 

T.   WALTER   HARDING, 

WILLIAM  RAMSAY, 

JAS.   B.   RUSSELL, 

W.   H.   POWER. 
F.  fL  Willis,  Secretary, 
7th  July,  1902. 
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THE  OXIDATION  OF  STERILE  SEWAGE. 


It  has  long  been  known  that  sterile  sewage  iindeigoes 
no  change  when  kept,  and  it  was  with  the  object  of 
ascertaiiung  whether  or  not  thia  held  when  sewage  is 
exposed  in  tUn  films  to  the  air  that  these  experiments 
were  made. 

The  experiments  were  made  in  three  series,  which  may 
be  given  nnder  the  following  heading : — 

L  Filtration  of  sewage  sterilised  by  the  addition 
of  mercuric  chloride. 

n.  Filtration  of  sterile  sewage  through  a  sterile 
filter,  the  sterilisation  in  this  case  bemg  obtained 
by  repeated  exposure  to  steam  at  100  deg.  C. 

in.  Filtration  of  sterile  sewage  through  a  non- 
sterile  filter. 

The  object  in  each  particular  series  being: — 

L  To  show  the  absence  of  oxidation  in  sterile 
sewage  as  it  passes  through  the  filter. 

n.  To  show  the  results  of  No.  1  was  not  due  to  the 
mercuiic  chloride  per  ie. 

m.  To  show  that  the  results  obtained  from  No.  2 
were  not  due  to  the  use  of  heat,  but  to  the  absence 
of  bacteria. 


For  this  experiment  well-settled  sewage  containing 
'05  per  cent  of  mercuric  chloride  was  allowed  to  trickle 
eontmuouslj;  through  an  open  filter  4  ft.  long  and  9  in. 
diameter),  composed  of  rough  coke,  the  effluent  being 
collected  from  time  to  time. 

For  purposes  of  comparison  sewage  containing  no  mer- 
curic chloride  was  allowed  to  pass  at  the  same  rate 
through  an  exactly  similar  filter. 

The  coke  in  both  cases  was  taken  direct  from  the  Ko.  2 
Whitaker  Bed,  at  Leeds,  and  was  therefore  fully  matured 
at  the  start. 

The  filters  worked  for  one  month,  during  which  time 
the  average  percentage  purification  (three  analyses)  of 
the  sewage  passing  into  each  filter  was  as  follows :  — 


Percentage  Purifi- 
cation. 


Filter  A. 


Filters. 


ReceiTing  Sewage   {       Receiving 
containing  Mercury. .  Normal  Sewage. 


14 


47 


The  more  important  result,  however,  was  the'  pro- 
duction of  nitrate  and  nitrite  nitrogen,  and  this  in  the 
case  of  each  analysis  was : — 


Filter  A. 

• 

niter  B. 

Nitrite 
Nitrogen. 

Nitrate 
Nltrooen. 

Nitrite 
Nitrogen. 

Nitrate 
Nitrogen. 

0) 

(8) 
00 

Txmce 
None      - 
None 

None 

•080 
•080 

•114 
None 
None 

•860 
'9S0 
•864 

and  to  take  this  as  a  test  of  oxidation  is  to  sey^  that  the 
oxidation  which  took  place  in  the  aevm'j^e  containing  the 
mercuric  chloride  was  exceedingly  small. 

n. 

Filtration  of  sterile  sewage  through  a  sterile  filter,  the 
sterilisation  being  obtained  in  tfiis  case  by  means  of 
steam  at  100  deg.  C. 

For  this  experiment  steam  sterilised  settled  sewage  was 
run  through  a  amall  filter  (2  ft.  long  and  2  in.  diameter), 
which  was  endosed  in  a  glass  tube,  and  the  results  again 
oomi)aTed  with  those  given  by  a  similar  ^ter  which  was 
treating  normal  settled  sewage. 

The  life  of  these  filters  was  two  months,  and  the  figures 
of  five  analyses  made  during  this  time  show  the  fbllow- 
ing  average  percentage  purification: — 


Sterile  Filter  A. 

Filter  B. 

Sewage. 

Sewage. 

V»ro0DUge  purification  - 

17 

42 

The  production  of  nitrate  and  ni^te  nitrogen  in  parts 
per  100,000  for  this  series  was : 


Sterile  Filter  ▲. 

Filter  B. 

Nitrite 
Nitrogen. 

■ 

Nitrate 
Nitrogen. 

Nitrite 
Nitrogen. 

Nitrate 
Nitrogen. 

(1) 

iNone 

•050 

•oao 

•140 

(2) 

None 

None 

None 

•12S 

(8) 

None 

None 

•061 

•585 

(*) 

Trace      • 

None 

Trace      • 

484 

(6) 

None 

•080 

None 

•640 

and  therefore  the  results  both  in  average  percentage 
purification  and  in  the  production  of  nitrates  show  a 
remarloible  agreement  with  those  obtained  from  experi- 
ment No.  I. 

m. 

Filtration  of  steam  sterilised  sewage  tKrough  a  non- 
sterile  filter. 

This  was  practically  a  repetition  of  experiment  Ko.  n., 
except  that  sewage  sterilised  by  means  of  steam  at 
100  deg.  0.  was  allowed  to  run  on  to  both  the  sterile 
and  non-sterile  filters. 

The  percentage  purification  given  by  the  two  filters 
under  these  conditions,  for  one  analysis,  was  :  — 


Sterile  Filter  A. 

receiving 
Sterile  Sewage. 

Normal  Filter  B. 

receiving 
Sterile  Sewage* 

Percentage  Purifi- 
cation. 

15 

38 

and  the  production  of  nitrate  and  nitrite  nitrogen: — 


sterile  Filter  A. 

FUterB. 

Nitrite 
Nitrogen. 

Nitrate 
Nitrogen. 

Nitrite 
Nitrogen. 

Nitrate 
Nitrogen. 

None  • 

•080 

None 

•640 

So  the  result  from  this  experiment  is,   thei*efore,  in 
agreement  with  those  obtained  from  the  former  ones. 

Condtision. 

The  average  percentage  purification  for  all  the  experi- 
ments works  out  as  follows :  — 


Sterile  Filtera. 

Normal  Filters. 

Percentage  Purification 

15 

42 

Or,  in  other  words,  the  sterile  filters  did  about  one- 
third  of  the  work  done  by  the  normal  filters. 

The  average  production  of  nitrate  and  nitrite  nitrogen 
for  all  the  experiments  has  been :  — 


sterile  Filten. 

Normal  FlUen. 

Nitrite 
Nitrogen. 

Nitrate 
Nitrogen. 

Nitrite 
Nitrogen. 

Nitrate 
Nitrogen. 

Trace. 

•027 

•017 

•452 

and  the  oxidation  of  the  sterile  sewage  ae  measured  by 
these  was  therefore  one-seventeenih  of  the  oxidation 
which  took  place  in  the  normal  sewage. 

I  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  oxidation  of  sewage  con- 
taining no  bacteria  is  very  slow,  or,  in  otlEer  words,  thai 
the  chemical  oxidation  due  to  the  oxygen  in  the  atmo- 
sphere is  unappreciable. 

The  bacteriological  analyses  for  this  work  hara  beea 
made  by  Dr.  'MacOonkey  at  Liverpool. 


Leeds,  May  10th,  1900. 


(•Signed)   Couv  C.  Fets. 
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REPORT  OF  PROFESSOR  BOYCE   I'PON   THE  TREATMENT  OF  THE  MANCHESTER  SEWAGE 

BY  MEANS  OF  BACTERIAL  BEDS. 


The  Finding  of  the  Experts. 

On  October  SOth,  1899  an  Exijerts' Report  on  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Manchester  Sewage  was  published.  The 
report  was  in  favour  of  adopting  a  bax^terial  method  of 
treatment.  The  experts  amved  at  this  conclusion  partly 
as  the  result  of  experiments  made  by  Sir  Henry  Koscoe 
and  subsequently  by  Mr.  Fowler,  and  also  as  the  result 
of  a  year's  observation  of  experimental  beds  which  they 
themselves  had  constructed.  The  experts  being  favour- 
ably impressed  with  the  bacterial  method  of  treatment, 
especially  directed  their  attention  to 

1.  "Whether  the  trade  refuse  in  Manchester 
sewage  seriously  impaired  the  efficiency  of  the 
bacteriological  treatment. 

2.  "  Whether  a  portion  at  any  rate  of  the  sludge 
can  be  destroyed  by  bacterial  agency. 

3.  "Whether  the  addition  of  chemicals  to  the 
sewage  before  bacteriological  treatment  can  be 
dispensed  with. 

4.  "  AVhether  the  aerobic  process  (decomposition 
of  organic  matter  by  bacteria  in  the  presence  of  air) 
or  a  combination  of  anaerobic  (similar  decomposition 
without  air)  and  aerobic  processes  is  the  more 
advantageous." 

The  experts  early  noted  the  diminution  in  the  capacity 
of  the  beas  and  concluded  that : 

1.  "  The  suspended  matter  must  be  removed  as 
far  as  ix)8sible  by  sedimentation. 

2.  "  Any  suspended  matter  not  so  removed  should 
be  retained  as  far  as  possible  on  the  surface  of  the 
bed. 

3.  "  For  maintaining  the  efficiency  of  such  beds, 
the  surface  must  be  raxed  or  forked  over  from  time 
to  time. 

4.  "  Periodical  intervals  of  rest  must  be  allowed." 

Thus  they  state  that  septic  tanks  should  be  used  for  : 

(a)  "  Pirotectin^  the  contact  beds  from  receiving  not 
only  the  mineral  detritus  of  the  crude  sewage, 
but  also  as  much  as  possible  of  the  suspended 
organic  matters  contained  in  the  latter. 

(b)  "That  as  much  as  possible  of  the  suspended 

organic  matter  deposited  during  the  passage  of 
the  crude  sewage  through  these  tanks  should  be 
destroyed  by  the  well-known  anaerobic  bacterial 
processes  taking  place  in  cesspools  and  the  like 

(r)  "  That  the  sewage  actually  passing  on  to  the 
bacterial  beds  should  by  means  of  these  tanks 
be  not  only  free  from  suspended  matter,  but 
also  rendered  of  more  unitorm  character,  and 
thus  prevent  the  excessive  demands  otherwise 
made  at  times  upon  the  bacterial  activity  of 
the  beds. 

(d)  "That  after  having  undergone  the  anaerobic 
l)rocesses  in  the  tanks,  the  liquid  would  be  in  a 
condition  to  more  readily  undergo  nitrification." 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  increased  flow 
during  rain  (storm  water)  they  state  that : 

"It  i.s  evident  that  a  distinction  must  be  drawn 
between  the  first  flush  of  a  storm  and  the  highly- 
diluted  sewage  which  follows,  the  latter  alone  being 
properly  designated  as  storm  water.  The  detailed 
analysis  in  connection  with  the  above  experiments 
indicated  that  the  "  first  flush  "  lasts,  in  the  case  of 
Manchester,  from  two  to  four  hours,  according  to 
circumstances." 

They  conclude  therefore  that : 

1.  "Provision  must  be  made  for  the  storage  of 
the  'first  flush'  of  sewage  at  the  beginning  of  a 
storm. 

2.  "  It  is  probable  that  accelerated  treatment  may 
be  commenced  about  two  hours  after  the  augmented 
flow  has  begun  to  reach  the  works. 

3.  "  Adequate  purification  of  storm  water  can  be 
effected  by  short  double  contacts,  or  in  the  case  of 
extreme  ailution  even  by  single  contact,  the  length 
of  the  cycle  being  inversely  proportional  to  the  flow 
of  sewa^. 

4.  "When,  after  a  storm,  ordinary  treatment  is 
resumed,  the  beds  have  been  proved  by  experiment 
to  show  no  decrease  in  purifying  efficiency. 

•'■  They  finally  conclude  : 

That  the  bacterial  system  is  that  method  best 
.'  adapted  for  the  Manchester  sewage. 
Tnat  double  contact  is  best. 


Professor 
Bofce's 
critichiiD 
the  four 
chief  heart: 
ingBof  fit* 
Experts 
Ileport^ 


That  the  sewage  should  be  first  passed  through  a 
septic  tank. 

That  the  open  septic  tank  is  as  efficacious  a8  the 
closed,  that: 
"In    order    that  a  bacterial    contact  bed   may 

exercise  its   full  powers  of  purification,  it  is 

necessary — 

^a)  That  it  should   be   allowed    sufficiently 
f  reciuent  and  prolonged  periods  of  rest. 
That  the  sewage  applied  to  it  should,  as 
far  as  possible,  be  free  from  susi)ended 
matters; 
(c)  That  the  sewage  applied  to  it  should  be  of 
as  imiform  a  character  as  possible. 
That  the  capacitor  of  bacterial  contact  beds  has 
been  found  to  remain  practically  constant  after  they 
have  been  in  oi)eration  for  a  period  of  three  months. 
That  in  the  event  of  a  bed  having  been  unduly 
taxed,  its  efficacv  is  only  temporarily  impaired  and 
can  be  restored  oy  a  few  days*  repose. 

That  the  bacterial  system  of  treatment  hi  effica- 
cious at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

Analysis  op  the  Experts'  Report. 

The  reix)rt  of  the  experts  is  largely  based  upon  obser- 
vations of  their  own,  extending  over  a  penod  of  one 
year.  This  is  in  my  opinion  too  short  a  period  in 
which  to  come  to  a  definite  conclusion,  especially  as 
regards  the  life  of  a  bed. 

They  make  no  mention  of  the  bacterial  condition  of 
the  effluents,  and  have  tested  the  purity  of  the  effluents) 
by  chemical  means  only. 

The  following  is  a  brief  analysis  of  the  chief  points 
in  the  finding  of  the  experts,  together  w^ith  my  own 
experiments  and  observations. 

1.  **  Does  the  ttnde  re/use  in  Manchester  seioage 

serimisly  impair  the  efficojcy  of  the  hojcterUii 
trefitnient  1 

I  agree  with  the  experts  that  it  does  not.    The  most 
striking  feature  of  the  Manchester  sewage  is  its  tar-like 
odour.    To  the  presence  of  tar  compounds  I  attribute  pnaeace  of 
the  comparatively  small  number  of  B.  coli  in  the  sewage,  two  oom- 
and  septic  tank  liquors   as   compared  with    Leeds  or  K??  w?? ' 
Liverpool.     A  domestic  sewage   is  far  richer  in  B  coli.  pathogenic 
Whilst  the  nature  of  the  Mancnester  sewage  will  tend  to  Dacteria. 
eliminate  pathogenic  forms,  a  fact  which  is  shown  by 
the  increased  diminution  of  the  B  coli  during  the  stay  in 
the  septic  tanks,  and  by  experiments  in  the  labomtory, 
the  efficacy  of  the  beds  is  not  interfered  with ;  this  is 
shown  both  by  the  chemical  analyses  of  the  experts  and 
my  own  bacteriolo^cal   results,  which  demonstrate  a 
further  diminution  in  the  number  of  the  B.  coli.    As 
additional  proof  that  bacterial  activity  is  not  checked  in 
the  beds,  I  have  found  that  the  effluent  from  the  rough 
bed  (first  contact  bed)  is  prone  to  undergo  putrefaction  ; 
its  odour  contrasting  markedly  with  that  of  the  septic 
tank  liquor  which  flows  on  to  it. 

2.  "  Is  a  j^rrtion  at  any  r*tte  of  the  sludge  desti-oyed 

by  bacterial  agency  i  " 

Numerous  exi^eriments  show  that  a  portion  of  the  sludge 
is  destroyed;  this  was  demonstrated  in  my  early 
oxidation  experiments.  But  to  determine  the  amount 
of  sludge  destroyed  on  a  practical  scale,  prolonged  obser- 
vation IS  necessary,  and  tne  period  of  one  year  of  obser- 
vation by  the  experts  appears  to  me  to  be  too  short. 

In  the  Experts'  Report  (October  30th,  1899^  they  state 
that  after  some  nine  months,  during  whicli  the  open 
septic  tank  had  been  in  use,  the  "  only  notable  quantity 
of  slud^  which  can  be  perceived,  on  dipping  with  a 
rod,  is  immediately  beneath  the  inlet  penstocks."  But 
six  months  afterwards  (last  April),  when  I  took 
measurement  of  the  same  tank,  one  half  of  its 
capacity  had  been  reduced  by  sludge,  whilst  the  small 
settling  tank  which  fed  it  was  full.  At  the  same  time  a 
very  large  amount  of  sludge  in  suspension,  as  shown  by 
centrifugalisation,  was  passing  over  the  lip  of  the  tank. 
The  destruction  of  sludge  is  npt  a  rai>id  process. 
We  determined  this  in  the  case  of  observations  upon 
the  Leeds  sewage,  and  by  experiments  on  sludge  in 
the  laboratory.  The  sludge  of  a  manufacturing  town  is 
more  resistant  than  that  of  a  domestic  sewage  which 
contains  more  readilv  putrefactive  elements.  There  is 
also  a  very  consideraole  inorganic  residue,  a4«  the  follow- 
ing expennient  shows^  .     . 
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Twelve  grammes  of  aludge  obtained  froni  the 
open  septic  tank  (Manchester,  April  3rd,  1900)  were 
carefully  dried. 

The  dried  sludge  weighed  1*442  grammes.  Aft^r 
careful  incineration  the  residue  weighed '814  grammes. 

2[»«»  This  experiment  shows  that  more  than  one-half  of  the 

J2S?to     dried  sluoge  consists  of  inorganic  material.    Depending 

tMg^        therefore  upon  the  source  of  the  crude  sewage,  I  conclude 

that  the  septic  tank  will  gradually  sludge  up  and  the 

ifucbMter  more  the  tank  tends  to  sludge  the  more  sludge  in  8UH|)en- 

JJ^JL?*"'  aion  is  carried  over  into  the  contact  beds,  owinK  to  the 

disturbance  of  the  gradually  rising  floor  of  sludge.    It 

ia  worthy  of  note  that  the  dried  sludge  of  Manchester 

bums  readily  when  heated. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  open  septic  tank,  the  closed  septic 

^jj*     tank  shows  an  increasing  deposit  and  the  presence  of 

^uetask  much  suspended  sludge  m  the  effluent.    Tbe  following 

figures  show  the  amount  of  sludge  precipitable  by  centri- 

fugalLsation  in  600  cc.  of  the  effluent  from,  1,  the  o^n 

septic  tank,  2,  th<^  Cameron  tank,  and  3,  a  tank  in  which 

chemical  precipitation  is  used. 

Open  septic  tank  contains 
Cameron  tank 
Precipitating  tank 

(The  precipitating  tank  is  cleansed  at  freciuent  intervals, 
whilst  tiie  other  two  have  not  been  disturoed  since  they 
were  started.) 

The  chemical  analyses  of  the  effluents  of  the 
contact  beds  show  that  a  very  great  demree  of  puri- 
fication takes  place  and  that  therefore  destruction  of 
organic  matter  is  going  on.  This  is  at  the  expense  of  a 
gradual  reduction  in  capacity  of  the  bed.  Tne  experts 
are  of  opinion  that  tlie  early  decrease  in  canacity 
is  due  to  the  material  of  the  bed  becoming  clothed 
with  s|K>ngy  bacterial  gro^vths.  If  this  is  so,  one  would 
expect  the  growth  to  inci*ease,  but  they  state  that  after  a 
comiwratively  short  space  of  time  the  beds  acciuire 
a  practically  constant  capacity.  On  the  other  hancl  the 
figures  given  by  Mr.  Fowler  of  the  capacities  of  the  beds 
from  ]mirch,  1899,  to  March  1900,  show  a  ^n^^^i^l  dimi- 
nution of  capacity.  This  is  in  accord  with  ouf  own 
observations  at  Leeds  and  Liverpool,  extending  over  a 
I)eriod  of  one  year.  The  experts  state  that  the  increase 
of  the  capacity  in  the  beds  after  long  periods  of  rest  is 
due  to  the  removal  of  oxidisable  organic  matter  entan- 
gled in  the  body  of  the  beds.  I  agree  that  the  destnic- 
tion  of  solid  organic  matter  takes  place  most  advanta- 
geously during  tlie  jjeriod  of  rest  in  the  moist  bed.  This 
IS  well  demonstrated  in  the  comi>aratively  rapid  destnic- 
tion  of  solid  organic  materials  when  worked  into 
ploughed  land,  ana  in  the  method  of  fi'eeing  bone  from 
attacued  structures,  by  covering  with  damp  sand,  Ac. 
But  as  in  the  case  of  the  sludge  of  the  septic  tank,  so  in 
the  case  of  the  contact  bed,  there  is  an  increasing  accu- 
mulation of  inorganic  material.  It  has  occurred  in  con- 
nection with  the  land  of  the  sewage  farm,  and  leads 
there  to  the  gi*adual  diminution  of  porosity.  That,  in 
the  ca.se  of  the  Manchester  experimental  beds,  a  large 
quantity  of  suspended  material,  partly  organic  and 
partly  inoi^nic,  is  continually  poured  on  to  them  will 
t>e  seen  from  the  fi^ires  already  given  of  the  amount  of 
sus|x^nded  matter  m  the  septic  tank  effluent  and  of  the 
amount  of  inorganic  residue  in  the  dried  sludge  of  the 
tank. 

But  the  experts  recognised  the  danger  of  pennanent 
loss  of  capacity,  for  they  early  introduced  in  their  experi- 
ments the  septic  tank    as  a  preliminary  ti*eatment  in 
order  that  the  "  seioage  jxi^sing  in  the  beas  8?iould  f>e  free 
fron%  tnutfiended  tiutttet*''     Tney    early    relegated    the 
destruction  of  the  solid  organic  material  to  the  septic 
tank.     The  working,  therefore,  of  the  septic  tank  must 
l)e  as  carefully  watched  and  regulated  as  the  contact  bed, 
or  otherwise  a  lai'ge  amount  of  suspended  sludge  passes 
over.      The  expei-ts  also  state  that  "  any   su8j)ended 
matter  not  so  removed  (septic  tank  treatment)  should 
be  retained  as  far  as  possible  on  the  surface  of  the  bed.'' 
I  agree  with  this,  and  instance  the  ca.se  of  water  filtration 
throtigh  sand,  where  a  felt- work  accummulates  on  the 
surface,  and  then  is  skimmed  off,  but  even  here  clopging 
of  the  deeper  layers  of  sand  occurs,  and  necessitates 
periodical  washing.    I  may  also  mention  that  in  the  case 
of  the  Liverpool  expeiiments  at  West  Derby,  where  the 
crude  sewage  has  been  i-un  directly  on  to  coarse  l)eds, 
the  accumulations  of  sludge  throughout  the  l)eds  has 
been  very  ^reat  (these  beds  are  now  under  okservation), 
but  in  the  hner  beds  a  layer  has  formed  on  the  top,  which 
has  protected  the  rest  of  the  bed.     Mr.  Fowler  informs 
me  tnat  diminished  capacity  corresponds,  within  limits, 
to  increased  chemical  efficiency.    This  is  in  accord  with 
the  early  observatioas  ui)on  the  mode  of  action  of  contact 
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beds  which  I  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Commission. 
I  pointed  out  that  the  beds  had  a  filtering  action,  and 
that  this  action  was  increased  by  the  use  oi  fine  material. 

Can  the  addition  of  chenitcaJs  to  the  setmge  b^ore 
bactei'^uU  ti'eatnient  be  dispensed  vnth  f '' 

The  experts'  report  is  against  the  use  of  chemical  pre* 
cipitation.  But  it  was  first  thought  that  the  beds  would 
get  rid  of  the  sludge  difficulty.  We  have  seen,  however, 
the  experts  soon  recognised  that  some  process  must  take 
the  place  of  theprecipitating  tank,  and  so  the  septic  tank 
was  used.  At  Chorley  we  demonstrated  by  a  long  series 
of  experiments  how  efficacious  thorough  chemical  pre- 
cipitation, followed  by  filtration,  might  be;  and  w^e 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Commission  similar  pro- 
cesses in  use  in  Germany.  It  is  a  question  of  expense. 
If  the  septic  process  is  used  it  will  be  noted  from  what 
has  been  stated  above  that  sludge  will  still  accumulate,  ^on"m0- 
and  will  require  to  be  removed.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  procipiuted 
that  in  my  observations  at  Manchester  I  have  found  the  "indge. 
sludge  of  the  precipitating  tank  much  more  prone  to 
putrefactive  decomposition  than  that  of  the  septic  tank. 
We  have  before  pointed  out  the  objections  to  lime  sludge. 
The  precipitated  sludge  bums  on  ignition  with  a  lumi- 
nous flame. 

4.  "  1$  the  a^erob^ic  p}'0ce$8  or  a  combiiuition  of  the 
aiuterobic  and  aerobic  processes  the  most  advan- 
tageous f* 

As  pointed  out  in  the  preceding  pages,  the  exi»erts 
concluded  that  the  combination  was  the  beat.    From  my 
own  observations  I  agree  with  this,  provided  that  the 
septic  process  is  made  more  perfect  than  at  present  and  JJjJjj'pl^^ga 
suspended  sludge  be  prevented  from  passing  over  on  to  to  be  per- 
the  beds.     Our  experiments  at  Leeds  and  Manchester  fect«d. 
show  that  the  B  coli  diminishes  during  the  stay  in  the 
septic  tank,  and  experiments  conducted  in  the  laboratory 
show  that  tiie  septic  tank  liauor  is  inimical  to  the* 
B.  coli  and  therefore  to  the  otner  more  delicate  patho- 
genic bacteria. 

Thus  in  one  series  of  observations  at 
average  number  of  B.  coli  i^er  cc.  was — 

Crude  sewage       -       .        .        - 

Septic  tank 

Cameron  tank       -        -        -        - 


Manchester,  ^^^^^,  ^^^^ 

tends  tu  kill 
r  Mt  pathogenic 

t),Ull  organisms. 

2,130 
2,099 


And  in  another  series — 

Crude  sewage  - 
Septic  tank       -^ 


45,600  i^er  cc. 
3,433 


Keeping  the  septic  tank  liquor  for  two  days,    the 
number  had  gone  down  to  2,025  per  cc. 

With  the  finding  of  the  experts  that  before  going  into 
the  contact  beds  the  suspended  matter  must  be  removed 
by  sedimentation,  that  if  any  passes  over,  it  must  In; 
retained  as  far  as  possible  on  the  surface  of  the  )>ed, 
that  the  surface  of  the  beds  must  be  raked  over  from 
time  to  time  and  that  periodical  intervals  of  rest  must 
be  allowed,  I  agree  from  experience  gained  from  experi- 
ments with  contact  beds.  But  the  experience  is  hardly 
lonff  enou^  to  enable  us  to  say  definitely  that  the  septic 
tank  is  the  best  means  of  bringing  about  the  sedimenta- 
tion and  the  destruction  of  the  solid  material  of  sewage. 
Rest  is  essentifld  for  reasons  before  stated.  But  the 
length  of  tiie  rest,  or  in  other  words  how  long  contact 
beds  will  have  to  be  thrown  out  of  work,  and  what  pro- 
vision must  be  made  for  this,  are  points  which  demand 
prolonged  observation.  Witn  regard  to  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  experts  concerning  storm  water,  I  agreti 
tliat  it  is  essential  that  it  should  be  treated.  My  obser- 
vations of  storm  water  at  West  Derby  show  that  thert^ 
are  a  very  large  number  of  organisms  present,  and  that 
rapid  filtration  only  effects  a  partial  reduction  in  the 
number.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  of  the  beneficial 
effect  of  the  filtration,  but  it  should  be  made  as  perfect 
as  is  the  case  for  ordinary  sewage.  This  is  not  difficult, 
seeing  that  the  storm  water  beds  will  not  be  constantly 
used,  and  that  therefore  there  will  be  long  periods  of 
rest  for  recuperation. 

The  experts  finally  conclude  that  the  bacterial  system 
is  the  best  method  for  the  Manchester  sewage ;  that  there 
should  be  double  contact  beds ;  and  that  the  sewage 
should  first  be  treated  in  the  septic  tank. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  method  yields  good 
chemical  results.  Bacteriological  analyses  show  that  the 
first  contact  bed  (Bed  A)  yields  331,700  bacteria  per  cc, 
and  1,420  B.  coli  per  cc  The  final  contact  bed  (Bed  I)> 
gives  115,100  bacteria  per  cc  and  329  B.  coli  per  cc 
Speaking  broadly,  the  experte^  say  that  in  the  fir^t 
contact  oed  50  per  cent,  of  the  dissolved  impurity  is 
removed,  and  in  the  final  (second)  contact  50  per  cent. 
of  the  impurity  still  remains,  and  I  might  say  tie  .same 
bacteriologically. 
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Taking  the  B,  coli  as  index  of  direct  foecal  coutaiuiua- 
tion  and  as  index  of  the  other  pathogenic  bacteria  of 
which  we  are  aware,  I  have  pointed  out  that  the  Man- 
chester sewage  compares  favourably  with  other  sewages 
as  regards  the  number  of  B.  coli ;  that  these  organisms 
undergo  a  still  further  reduction  lu  the  septic  tanks 
and  finally,  an  effluent  is  yielded  from  the  second  contact 
bed,  which  contains  the  B.  coli  in  still  fewer  quantity. 
From  the  information  which  we  have  ^ined  from  our 
River  Severn  experiments,  I  do  not  think  that  300  B. 
coli  per  c.c.  passing  into  the  Ship  Canal  will  cause  harm. 
At  present  the  Snip  Canal  contains  some  6,000  B.  coli 
per  C.C  above  the  sewage  outfall.  Accepting  the  300  B. 
coli  per  cc  as  an  admissible  limit,  can  this  standard  be 
maintained?  The  experts,  as  I  have  ah-eady  shown, 
state  that  no  solid  organic  impurities  must  go  on  the 
beds.  The  septic  tank,  as  at  present  worked,  is  not  pre- 
venting this,  and  further  precautions  will  have  to  be 


adopted.    Not  only  does  solid  material  find  its  way  from  nie  effluent 
the  septic  tank  on  to  the  beds,  but  the  effluents  from  £^"^^' 
these    still    contain   a  considerable   quantity  of   solid  contains 
matter   in  suspension.     Thus,   in   one   experiment  in  «>"<*  matter 
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Crude  teufoge  there  were  3*6  cc  deposit, 

Septic  tank 

BedA 

BedD 

The  nature  of  the  Ship  Canal  has  to  be  taken  into 
account,  and  every  means  adopted  to  prevent  solid 
matter  reaehinjg  it.  This  appears  to  jne  to  be,  in  this 
case,  quite  as  important  as  the  presence  of  the  B.  coli. 
It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  furtner  observation  of  the 
septic  tanks  and  the  contact  beds  is  necessary. 


APPENDIX. 


Table  showing  the  Number  of  Bacteria  and  of  B.  Col. 
Comm.  per  cc.  and  the  presence  of  the  B.  Enteriditis 
Sporogenes. 

Manchester. 

December  5th,  1000. 


Leeds. 


Sample. 


Oi>e»    sewage    tank 
effluent. 

ATerage  sample  from 
flnt  oontact  bed. 

Cameron  tank  effluent 


Boiooe      coke      bed 
effluent. 

Rosooe    cinder    bed 
diluent. 

Roscoe  burnt  ballast 
bed  effluent. 

Averase  sample  from 


▼erace 
flnafo 


oontact  bed. 

Ditto. 
December  6th 

fihip  Ctoal  above  Bar- 
ton Lock. 

Sewage  outfall   Into 
Rhip  Canal. 

Ship     Caual     below 
sewage  outfall 

April  Srd,  1900. 
Saw  sewage 

Septic  tank  effluent  - 

Contact  bed  A 

Contact  bed  D 


No.  of 
Bacteria 
per  c.c. 


1,000,000 
331,700 

1,584,000 

634,000 

550,000  J 

466,700 

90,000 

180,000 
8,900,000 

1,800,000 

2,434,000 


B.  Coll  Comm. 
percc. 


Absent  in 
0*001  c.c. 


1,400 
1,000 
3,100 
4,870 
3,800 
100 

288 

6,100 

3,760 
3,800 

46,000 

2,025 

1,441 

660 


B.  Enteriditis 
Hporogenes. 


IPresent  in  0*1  c.c. 
Absent  in  0*01  c-c. 

Present  in  0*1  c.c. 
Present  in  0*01  c.c. 

Present  in  0*1  c.c. 
Absent  in  0*01  c.c. 

Present  in  0*1  c-c. 
Absent  in  0*01  cc. 

Present  in  0*1  c.i* 
Present  lu  0*01  o.«. 

Fkvaent  in  0*1  co. 
Absent  in  0*01  c.c. 

Present  in  0*1  c.c. 
Absent  in  0*01  c.c. 


Abfent  in  0*1  cc. 

Present  In  0*1  cc. 
Absent  in  0*01  c.c. 

Present  in  0*1  c.c. 
Absent  in  0*01  c.c. 

Present  in  0*1  c.e. 
Present  in  0*01  c.c 


Absent  in  *001  c.c. 

Atypical  pretent 
in  '1  cc. 


;  Absent  in  -01  cc. 


Plated. 


Dec.  16th,  1889 
»    14th,    „ 

n     16th,     „ 

»  IWh,  „ 
Jan.  9th,  1900 
„  10th,  „ 
„  13th,  „ 
„  16th,  „ 
,.    17th,    „ 

Averages 


Cttdie 

Sewage. 


ISO 
(secUed) 


13,460 
37,867 
1,267 
633 
64,033 
11,200 


16,807 


No.  1 

Open  Septic 

Tank. 

No.  2 

Open  Septic 

Tank. 

4,760 

8,060 
333 

8,167 
867 
5,167 
6,100 
3,483 

Cameron 
Tank. 

4,717 

1 
1 

1 

J           8,050 

4,367 

9,967 

2,133 

8,900 

13,188 

'           5,800 

2,433 

6,550 
1,650 

14,983 
1.400 
9,583 
8,088 

'           4,068 

4,296 

6,497 

The  EFFECT  OF  Stagnation  upon  the  Numbers 
OP  Bacteria  and  B.  Coli  Ck)ioiuNis. 

The  Bacillus  Coli  tends  to  diminish  when  kept  in 
sewage. 

The  supernatant  fluids  of  the  samples  of  crude  sewage, 
Septic  Tank  No.  1  and  Beds  "  A  "  and  "  D  '^  (kept  from 
the  Srd  to  the  18th  April)  have  been  examined  for  the 
numbers  and  for  the  presence  of  the  bacillus  coli  com- 
munis. 

Bacillus  coli  communis,  absent  in  x^<ni  P^^  <^^*  ^ 

crude  se^^tge. 
Bacillus  coli  communis,  absent  in  jjsij^  per  c.c.  in 

septic  tank. 
Bacillufl  coli  communis,  present  in  j^  per  cc.  in 

Bed  "  A  "  less  than  five. 
Bacillus  coli  communis,  absent  in  itF^vir  P^^  <^*<^  ii^ 

Bed  "A". 
Bacillus  coli  communis,  absent  in  ,^ir  per  c.c.  in 

Bed"D". 


Table  showing  tlie  effect  of  the  Septic  Tank  on  B.  Coli, 

MANCHESTER  and  LEEDS. 


Total  Number  of  Organisms  per  cc. 


Manchester. 


PUted 

Crude  Sewage. 

0«^P"«       Cwderon  T.nk. 

1 

Dec.   6Ul,1809    - 
«    Ittb,    „      . 
13th,    „ 
16th,    „ 
18th,    „       - 
l«th,    „      - 

5,800 
1,385 
SO 
4,567 
3.883 

1,000 

2,888 

4,060 

100 

• 

3,267 
1,600 

1,000 

4,920 
1,400 

1,077 

ATerage 

t,«ii 

2,180 

2,000 

Crude  sewage  contains   - 
Septic  tank  effluent  contains  - 
Bed  "A"  contains - 
Bed  "  D  "  contains  - 


96,000,000 

80,000,000 

9,600,000 

6,400,000 


In  beds  "  A  "  and  "  D  "  the  putrefactive  bacilli,  Bacil- 
lus Jluorescens  and  Bcu^us  lutetu'pTedomiD&iB,  These 
are  absent  in  the  septic  tank  effluent. 

It  will  be  observed  that  wher^  the  Bacillus  coli  is 
considerably  diminished  by  keeping,  the  multiplication 
of  other  forms  of  bacteria  has  very  greatly  increased.  It 
is  also  worthy  of  note  that  the  putrefactive  forms  like 
the  Bacillus  fluorescens  increase  in  the  beds. 

Examination  of  the  Sludc;e  of  the  Open  Septic  Tank 
and  the  Precipitation  Tank  at  Manchester. 

By  means  ot  six  si>ecially  constructed  glass  tubes  we 
made  a  very  tnorougn  examination  of  the  contents  of 
No.  1  Open  Sei)tic  Tank. 
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The  bottom  was  covered  with  sludge  to  a  variable  but 
very  considerable  depth.  It  was  greatest  in  amount  near 
the  entry  of  the  sewage  and  was  least  where  the  effluent 
ran  off.  By  means  of  the  glass  tubes  a  sample  of  the 
sludge  was  brought  to  the  surface  and  portions  reserved 
i(»r  microscopical  and  bacteriolocrical  analysis 

Microfcopicfil  AiuUyn$  of  Sludge, 

Bottom  of  Sludge  of  Open  Septic  Tank. 

Colour  intensely  blacky  strong  tarry  odour,  develops 
ga-i.  Microscopical  examination  shows  the  deposit  to  be 
largely  composed  of  amorphous  black  granular  material, 
vegetable  fibre,  wool  fibre,  cellular  tissue  ;  the  vast  bulk 
is  amorphous.  Cover  slip  preparation  shows  a  few 
scattered  bacteria  and  threadlike  forms.  The  number  of 
bacteria  is  by  no  means  great.  A  striking  feature  of  the 
preparation  is  the  absence  of  any  large  number  of 
organisms. 

Top  of  Sludge  of  Oi)en  Septic  Tank. 

The  sample  is  much  thinner,  with  a  faint  sewage  odour. 
The  reaction  of  the  sludge  appears  to  be  neutral. 

A  microscopical  examination  of  the  deposit  shows 
much  amorphous  material.  There  are,  however,  more 
fibres  present  cellular  debris  of  various  kinds:  sarcinse 
and  loose  cellular  tissues  are  also  present.  There  is  a 
considerable  amount  of  gi'itty  matenal.  The  number  of 
oacteria  is  not  great. 

A  stained  cover  slip  preparation  shows  that  the 
l)acteria  are  more  numerous  than  in  the  preceding  case. 
There  Ls  stUl  the  absence  of  zoogloea  masses. 

The  dried  sludge  of  the  open  septic  tank  bums  readily 
on  heating  and  produces  a  luminous  flame. 

Twelve  grammes  of  fresh  wet  sludge  yield  after  two 
days  drying,  1,442  grammes,  and  after  incineration, 
814  grammes. 

Sludge  of  Precipitation  Tank. 

Slud^  collected  as  before  with  the  special  glass  tubes, 
lighter  in  colour,  distinct  tarry  odour. 

Microscopical  examination  shows  a  very  much  lighter 
deposit,  numerous  infusorial  forms,  vegetable  debris,  but 
not  as  abundant  as  in  the  preceding  case,  wool  fibre, 
threadlike  bacteria,  one  or  two  diatoms. 

I  evaporated  to  arvness  the  sludge  from  the  precipita- 
tion taiUE,  No.  2,  and  obtained  a  residue,  which  like  that 
from  the  septic  tank,  vielded  luminous  gas  on  heating. 
It  was  noteworthy  that  the  sludge  had  a  much  more 
unpleasant  decomposing  odour  than  the  sludge  from  the 
•open  septic  tank. 

600  cc  of  the  effluent  obtained  from  the  following 
tanks  were  centrifu^ised  and  yielded  :— 

Open  septic  tank  -        -       '7  cubic  centimetres. 
The  Cameron       -        -       '5      „  „ 

Precipitation  tank        -        '1      „  „ 


Examination  of  the  Suspended  Matter  in  the  Open 
Closed  and  Precipitating  Tanks  at  Manchester. 

Samples  taken  from  No.  1,  Ojpen  Septic  Tank ;  No.  8, 
Precipitation  Tank,  and  No.  3,  Cfameron  Tank. 

A  quantity  of  the  supernatant  fluid  of  each  tank  was 
jkllowed  to  stand  for  12  hours. 


Cameron  Tank  Effluent  - 
Open  Septic  Tank  - 

Precipitation  Tank 


Deposit  black. 
Deposit  not  so  dark, 
but  thicker. 

Lightest. 


Microscopical  Analysis  of  Deposit  of  Open  Septic 

Tank  Liquor. 

The  deposit  consists  of  dark  and  amorphous  granular 
matter.  A  considerable  number  of  unicellular  men 
&lg»  are  present.  There  are  no  zoogloea  masses.  Very 
long  threadlike  forms  of  bacteria  and  remains  of  wool 
fibre  are  present. 

The  deposit^  on  the  whole,  is  in  a  very  finely  subdi. 


vided  state,  and  there  is  very  slight  evidence  of  the 
ori^al  structure  of  the  material  from  which  it  is 
derived.    The  amount  of  gritty  material  seems  small. 

On  addition  of  potassic  ferrocyanide  and  H.C1.  the 
greater  proi)ortion  of  the  amorphous  granular  particles 
give  a  Pruiwian  blue  i*eaction. 

On  making  a  cover  glass  film  of  the  deposit,  and 
staining  with  methylene  blue,  a  considerable  number  of 
bacteria  are  demonstrated.  There  does  not  appeal*  to  l>e 
an  excessive  growth  of  one  particular  kind  of  organism. 

Deposit  from  Cameron  Tank  Liquor. 

Microscopical  examination  of  the  deposit  shows  that 
the  particles  are  darker  than  in  the  open  septic  tank. 
They  are  quite  amorphous  with  the  exception  heve  and 
there  of  a  piece  of  wool  fibre.  There  are  no  green 
unicellular  alg».  The  threadlike  organism  is  absent  and 
the  number  of  bacteria  appears  much  less.  Deposit  gives 
a  Prussian  blue  rea.ction. 

Cover  slip  preuarations  stained  with  methylene  blue 
show  a  few  of  the  threadlike  oi^nisms  and  bacteria 
scattered  about,  but  by  no  means  m  large  numbers  nor 
no  abundant  as  in  the  case  of  the  open  septic  tank. 

Deposit  from  Precipitation  Tank  Liquor. 

Deposit  much  lighter  in  colour,  with  here  and  there 
black  granular  material.  Signs  of  life  much  more 
evident.  Unicellular  organisms  fairly  abundant.  More 
evidence  of  the  material  of  which  the  sewage  is  com])osed, 
than  in  either  of  the  preceding  cases. 

Cover  Slip  Preparation. 

Bacteria  much  more  numerous.  Bacteria  of  all  kinds 
are  present.  Threadlike  organisms,  and  very  numerous 
short  fonns,  spore  forms,  s)nrilla  and  capsule  forms. 

April  3rd,  1900. 

Examination  of  Effluents  and  Deposits  from 

Crude  Sewage,  Septic  Tank  No  1,  and 

Bed  "A"  and  Bed  "D." 

Samples  have  been  remaining  from  the  3rd  to  the  18th 
in  stoppered  bottles  which  were  completely  filled  with 
the  effluents.  Deposits  have  been  thrown  down  in  all 
bottles  and  these  nave  been  reserved  for  centrifugalisa- 
tion.  The  supernatant  fluid  in  the  crude  sewage  and 
septic  tank  has  a  distinctly  tar-like  odour  and  is  not 
unpleasant.  That  from  bed  "A,"  although  it  is  much 
clearer  than  the  previous  effluents  and  contains  much 
less  deposit,  yet  smells  more  unpleasantly  and  has  dis- 
tinctly putrefactive  odour.  The  supernatant  fluid  from 
bed  "  D  "  is  veiy  clear  and  has  a  cunous  grass-like  odour. 
Tlie  contrast  between  the  odours  of  the  ojien  septic 
tanks  and  the  beds  is  very  marked  thei'ef  ore. 


Deposits. 

Whilst  the  deposit  of  the  sep]dc  tank  is  very  black 
and  abundant,  the  deposit  of  bed  "A**  is  very  much  less, 
but  is  still  black.  The  deix>8it  in  the  case  of  bed  "  D* 
is  slight  and  contrasts  with  the  previqus  deposits  in 
having  a  light  brown  colour  and  being  much  more  gela- 
tinous, more  flocculent  and  not  so  heavy. 

CBNTRIFUGALISATION  of  1,220  cc  OP  THE  FOLLOWING 

Fluids  yielded  : — 

Crude  Sewage  *  -  3*6  Cubic  Centimetres. 

Septic  Tank  -  -  17 

Bed"A'      -  -  -  0-6 

Bed"D"   -  -  -  0-6 

# 

The  deposit  of  bed  "  D  "  is  brown  in  colour 
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ISthJuly,  1900. 

An  Examination  of  the  two  Reports  on  the  proposed  New  Sbwage  Disposal  Scheme  for  Manchester, 
by  Dr.  G.  McGrOWAN,  together  with  some  notes  of  further  chemical  work  in  connection  with  this  by 
Mr.  Frye  and  himself.     Written  for  the  Royal  Commission  on  Sewage  Disposal,  July,  1900.* 

Note. — The  more  purely  critical  parts  of  Ms  paper  are  indicated  by  a  double  black  line  \\  at  the  margin  of  the 
parq^u2)h. 


A  Summary  of  the  Reports  may  probably  be  of  some 
use.  They  are,  however,  already  very  condensed,  and  to 
make  a  summarv  which  is  appreciaoly  shorter  than  the 
Reports  themselves  is  no  ea.sy  task.  It  is  therefore 
hoped  that  those  members  of  the  Commission  who  have 
not  yet  had  time  to  read  the  Manchester  reports,  mav 
be  able  to  do  so  after  looking  over  these  notes.  A 
careful  study  of  them,  together  with  Mr.  Frye's  and  my 
own  independent  observations  and  experiments,  has  left 
on  my  mmd  the  impression  of  the  great  value  of  this 
systematic  piece  of  work,  and  also  of  the  success  which 
has  in  the  main  attended  it. 

The  first  Report  is  dated  October  30th,  1899,  and  is 
written  by  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham,  Prof.  Percy  F.  Frank- 
land  and  Prof.  W.  H.  Perkin,  the  three  Experts  consulted 
by  the  Rivers  Committee.  The  Supplementary  Report 
is  dated  December  22nd,  1899,  and  is  written  by  Mr. 
Gilbert  J.  Fowler,  under  whose  able  superintendence  the 
experimental  work  has  been  carried  out ;  this  last  includes 
the  records  up  to  December  7th^  1899. 
Report.        After  consultation  and  inquiry  the  Experts  came  to 

—  the  conclusion  "  that  the  only  one  (scheme)  which  it  was 
^'  *'      desirable  to  consider  in  more  detail  was  the  so-called 

•Septic  Tank'  system  of  Messrs.  Cameron,  Commin 
and  Martin,  of  Exeter,  and  we  subsequently  arranged 
that  a  complete  experimental  installation  should  be 
erected  at  Davyhulme,  according  to  the  plans  and  under 
the  immediate  supervision  of  the  patentees,  and  the 
prosecution  of  exhaustive  experiments  with  the  plant  so 
erected  has  formed  an  integral  part  of  our  inquiry." 
pp.  B-8.  Visits  were  made  to  a  number  of  different  sewage 
works,  and  the  various  methods  of  purification  were 
afterwards  summarized,  but  only  the  last  sentence  of 
this  summary  need  be  quoted  here : — 

'*  Thus,  for  the  destruction  of  impurity,  i.e.,  for 
the  real  i^mification  of  sewage,  there  is  only  one 
practicable  means  available,  viz.,  the  emjyloi/m^nt  of 
bacteina  in  some  shape  or  form.  In  fact,  alt  methods 
of  se^wiqe  purification  ax^ttially  jrt'a^fised  are 
ba4;te7'ial  methods,  tohethei*  so  named  o7*  not." 

On  page  4  of  the  Report,  details  are  given  of  the 
amount  of  land,  &c.,  available  at  Davyhulme.  The 
p'ound  extends  to  165*5  acres,  more  than  amply  sufficient, 
m  the  opinion  of  the  Experts,  for  the  proposed  bacterial 
scheme.  The  possibility  of  utilising  the  existing  works 
and  the  special  circumstances  of  Manchester,  more  par- 
ticularly tlie  relation  of  the  sewace  works  to  the  Ship 
Canal,  were  borne  steadily  in  mind. 

The  present  treatment  (in  bulk)  of  the  Manchester 
sewage  consists  in  precipitating  the  screened  sewage  with 
sulphate  of  iron  and  lime.  The  liquid,  after  the  jjrecipi- 
tate  has  settled,  is  run  into  the  ^hip  Canal,  while  the 
sludge  is  discharged  by  a  sludge  steamer  into  the  sea 
below  the  Mersey  bar.  The  inadequacy  of  this  treat- 
ment has  long  been  the  subject  of  complaint  by  the 
Mersey  and  Irwell  Joint  Committee,  hence  three  other 
methods  have  been  considered,  viz. : 

(1.)  Treatment  of  the  effluent  on  land. 
(2.^  The  Culvert  Scheme. 

(3.)  The  Bacterial  Scheme,  as  proposed  by  Sir  H. 
Roscoe,  and  modified  by  the  present  Rivers  Com- 
mittee, 
p.  5.  (1.)  The  possibility  of  la9id  treatment  is  discussed,  but 

set  aside  owing  to  the  great  initial  cost,  and  the  unsuit- 
ability  of  any  land  likely  to  be  available  for  the  purpose. 

p.  n  (2.)  The  Culvert  Scheme  is  likewise  rejected,  because 

of  (a)  the  possible  nuisance  which  would  be  caused  in 

tlie  Mersey ;  (b)  because  it  would  involve  the  abstrac- 

Repopt.     tion  of  25.000,000  gallons  of  liauld  per  day  from  the 

—  Ship  Canal ;  and  (c)  because  of  tne  difficulty  (as  regards 
volume)  that  would  be  caused  by  storm  water. 

p.  7.  The  BacteiyU  Scheme  was,  therefore,  found  to  l)e  the 

only  one  to  investigate  more  thoroughly.  After  refer- 
ence to  the  valuable  expenmental  results  obtained  by 
Sir  Henry  Roscoe,  and  afterwards  by  Mr.  Fowler,  in 
1896-7,  it  is  pointed  out  that  this  plan  ^of  treating 
chemically-precipitated  sewage  on  bacterial  filters)  would 

*  Note. — It  is  nearly  two  years  since  this  Report  was  sent 
in  to  the  Commission,  but  it  is  printed  now  witli  little 
change,  only  a  few  small  additions  and  alterations  having 
been  made. 

May,  1902, 


necessitate,  on  the  large  scale,  an  outlay  of  5,000/.  pe 
annum  for  chemicals,  and  the  disi.)osal  of  190,000  tons  o 
sludge.    Hence  it  was  sought  to  devise  a  more  econo- 
mical method. 

^  '^  Some  of  the  most  urgent  points  demanding  elucida- 
tion were  the  following  : — 

"1.  To  determine  whether  the  trade  refu.se  in 
Manchester  sewage  seriously  impaired  the  efficiency 
of  the  bacteriological  treatment. 

"  2.  To  determine  whether  a  portion,  at  any  rate, 
of  the  sludge  can  be  destroyed  by  bacterial  agency." 

"  3.  To  determine  whether  the  addition  of  chemi- 
cals to  the  sewage  before  bacteriological  treatment 
can  be  dispensed  with." 

"4.  To  determine  whether  the  aerobic  process 
...  or  a  combination  of  aerobic  and  anaerobic 
processes  is  the  more  advantageous." 

To  obtain  a  reply  to  these  questions,  exj^erimental 
bacterial  beds  were  erected  at  Davyhulme,  and  those 
beds  were  subseauently  added  to,  in  order  that 
storm  water  as  well  as  sewage  might  be  dealt  with,  in 
compliance  with  a  demand  made  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board.  The  results  of  these  experiments  (which 
are  being  continued  still)  "  have  enabled  us  to  formulate 
a  definite  scheme  for  dealing  with  the  sewage  of  Man- 
chester in  its  entirety,  which  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
recommending  to  your  Committee  for  adoption.'* 

Pages  9-12  of  the  Reix>rt  are  taken  up  with  a 
short  explanation  of  the  actions  of  different  kinds  of 
bacteria,  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  best  do 
their  work  of  purification.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
summaiize  this. 

Description  of  the  Experimental  Plant. 

{Diag^xims  1  and  2  and  Photogi*aph  1.) 

There  are  five  bacteria  beds  (concrete),  A,  B,  C,  D> 
and  E.  A,  B,  C  and  D  are  33*5  feet  square  at  the  toj), 
17 '5  feet  square  at  the  bottom,  and  4  feet  deep.  E  is. 
12  feet  square  at  the  top,  3  feet  square  at  the  oottom^ 
and  4  feet  deep.  The  bottoms  of  the  tanks  are 
channelled,  to  receive  the  6-inch  and  2-incli  pipes  for 
drawing  off"  the  filti-ate.  The  filtering  medium  is  clinker, 
3  feet  deep.  With  the  exception  of  the  rough  material 
immediately  surrounding  the  pipes,  the  size  of  the 
clinkei-s  is  uniform  throughout  each  bed  and  is  as 
follows : — 

Bed  A,  passed  3-inch  mesh,  rejected  by  1-inch  mesh. 
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The  troughs  for  distributing  the  sewage  and  effluents 
upon  the  beds  are  of  wood,  laid  upon  the  surf  ace  of  the 
canker,  and  perforated  near  the  bottom  so  as  to  give  an 
even  distribution  over  the  bed.  The  supply-pii^es  were 
so  arranged  that  the  beds  could  be  supplied  either  with 
screened  raw  sewage^  settled  sewage,  or  ojf)en  septic  tank 
liquo7\  After  allowing  for  the  slope  of  the  sides,  each 
bed  A,  B,  C,  or  D  had  an  effective  su])erficial  area  of 
0*0131  acre  {i.e.,  about  J^^h  of  an  aci-e). 

Note. — It  ie  perhaps  worth  while  to  point  oat 
here  that  in  a  small  bed  of  the  size  and  shape  of  A 
(see  figure),  having  its  sides  so  sloped  that  the 
superficial  area  at  the  top  of  the  bed  is  3jr  times 
greater  than  that  at  the  bottom,  the  aSrating 
conditions  must  be  more  favourable  than  in  a  Itrge 
bed  (say,  of  half  an  acre),  in  which  the  slope  of 
the  sides  would  be  relatively  inappreciable. 


Diagram  to  Scale. 


Tk£atm£NT  of  Settled  and  f»F  Haw  Sewage. 

During  the  earlier  stages  of  the  exi)eriinents,  only 
beds  A  and  B  were  in  operation,  their  capacities  having 
first  been  taken  (see  p.  3).  For  the  week  ending  21st 
September,  1898,  bed  A  was  filled  once  fi    day  with 
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settled  sewage  and  the  effluent  run  ou  to  B,  one  to  two 
horns'  contact  being  allowed  •  while  from  2l8t  September 
to  26th  October  two  fillings  per  day  were  allowed.  A  and 
B  having  now  acquired  a  high  degree  of  efficiency  (as 
shown  by  the  analyses  of  the  effluent),  they  were,  after 
26th  October,  1898,  filled  three  times  a  day  with  settled 
sewage,  according  to  a  given  time  table. 

Owing  to  the  nighly  satisfactory  results  obtained  with 
settled  sewa^  it  was  felt  that  the  time  had  now  arrived 
for  ascertaimn^  whether  the  rata  sewage  of  Manchester 
could  be  effectively  dealt  with  on  the  same  lines.  From 
16th  November  till  14th  December,  1898,  therefore,  raw 
sewage  was  run  on  to  the  beds  at  6  a.m.,  the  other  two 
fillings  still  consisting  of  settled  sewage.  The  results 
with  three  fillings  under  those  conditions  still  proving 
satisfactory,  it  was  decided  to  experiment  with  raw 
sewage  entirely,  and  from  2l8t  December,  1898,  to  7th 
February,  1899,  raw  sewage  alone  was  admitted.  After 
the  latter  date  it  was  decided  to  try  the  effect  upon  the 
bed  of  four  Jillings  a  day.  For  the  first  week  raw 
sewage  was  used,  but  afterwards  settled  sewage,  as  it 
wa.s  found  that  the  surface  of  bed  A  showed  signs  of 
clogging :  and  this  system  of  working  (see  time-table) 
remained  for  the  most  part  in  use  untu  tne  date  of  the 
Local  Grovemment  Board  enquiry  on  1st  May,  1899. 

As  the  treatment  of  both  rftw  and  settled 
sewage  has  been  abandoned  at  Manchester 
(because  of  the  above  clogging),  nothing  further 
need  be  said  here  on  the  subject. 

On  December  3rd,  1898,  the  small  extra  (fine)  bed  E 
was  added,  which  was  filled  with  effluent  from  B  by 
pumping.  It  was  supplementary  to  A  and  B,  and  its 
use  was  discontinued  after  April  12th,  1899. 

The  beds  C  and  D  were  Drought  into  operation  on 
Ai^rtl  13th,  1809,  C  being  filled  twice  a  day  with  settled 
sewage,  and  two  hours'  contact  being  allowed  for  each 
bed. 

D  was  taken  up  in  May,  1900,  in  order  to  re- 
arrange the  pipes  at  the  bottom  of  the  bed.    0,  I 
think,    has   never  been   touched.    I   understand 
that  Mr.  Fowler  is  supplying  to  the  Commission 
full  details  of  the  working  of  the  beds  since  the 
Bepoits  were  published.* 
After  April  10th,  1899,  a  sunk  wooden  partition  waw 
placed  in  the  settling  tank,  to  keep  back  suspended 
matter  as  far  as  possible.    Previous  to  this,  much  had 
been  carried  on  to  the  first  contact  beds. 

Measubement  op  Capacities  of  Beds  A  and  B. 

The  beds,  when  empty,  had  each  a  capacity  of 
10,680  gallons.  After  the  cinders  were  filled  in,  the 
capacities  were : — 

A.  B. 

September    9th,  1898     -       —  5,688  gallons. 

„  12th,     „        -    5,688  ■- 

On  using,  the  capacity  of  A  went  down  gradually  as 
low  as— 

April  13th,  1899        -        -        -     3,020  gallons. 
April  20th,    „  -        .        -    3,350       „ 

B  showed  less  diminution,  as  was  of  course  to  be 
expected,  seeing  that  it  treated  the  effluent  from  A,  the 
lowest  point  being  reached  on — 

March  7th,  1899        -        -        -    3,700  gallons. 

April  20th,  1899        -   .     •        -    4,350       „ 

The  beds  had  short  rests  given  to  them  now  and  then, 
in  addition  to  the  daily  rests  between  the  fillings. 

The  quantities  of  sewage  (settled  or  raw)  dealt  with 
by  A  and  B  between  September  12th,  1898^  and 
April  20th,  1899  (calculated  from  the  capacitities  of 
bod  A  at  different  times),  were  : — 

Gallons  per  acre 
per  day. 
616,981 

490,499 
574,135 


Maximum,  October  27th,  1898  - 
Minimum,  January  10th,  1899  - 
On  April  20th,  1899  -  -  .  - 
Average  of  ten  gaugings  between  Sep- 
tember 12th,  1898,  and  April  20th, 
1899 


657,313 


From  his  observations  on  the  Leeds  beds  Mr. 
IVfe  thinks  that  &e  gain  in  capacity  of  a  bed, 
after  resting,  is  due  mainly  to  medianioal  shrink- 
age off  the  spongy  matter  present,  and  only  in  a 
lesser  degree  to  oxidation.  He  bases  this  view  on 
the  fact  that  the  proportion  of  volatile  to  non- 


^^J^^'—^S^  f^rthBT  6eUA\^  upon  this  point,  see  the  Annual  Report 
ofthe  Manchester  Riven  Department  for  the  year  ending  March  27th, 
lWl,pp.«l-62.  (O.M.— May,  1802.) 


volatile  matter  in  dilferetit  sludges — ^whether 
these  be  taken  from  the  interior  of  a  filter  bed  or 
from  a  septic  tank — ^is  much  the  same  for  a  given 
sewage.    (6ee  notes  to  Appendix  F.) 

On  the  other  hand,  the  examination  of  filter  bed 
gases  shows  that  oxidation  goes  on  actively  when 
a  bed  is  resting. 


The  Septic  System  of  Sewage  Purification 
(Cameron,  Commin  and  Martin's  patent). 

The  closed  tank  used  in  these  comparative  experi- 
ments is  40  ft.  long,  12  ft.  wide,  and  9  ft.  2  in.  hi^, 
having  an  arched  roof.  From  the  septic  tank,  the  liquid 
passes  into  a  shallow  aerating  trough,  over  the  sides  of 
which  it  falls  in  thin  sheets  into  a  channel  leading  to 
distributing  weLl&  and  so  on  to  the  beds,  which  are 
filled  and  emptied  automatically.  There  are  six  beds, 
enclosed  by  vertical  concrete  walls,  the  average  area  of 
each  bed  heiag  294  square  feet,  or  about  33  square  yards 
(they  differ  slightly  in  size).  The  filtering  medium 
(cUnker)  is  4  ft.  deep,  and  is  arranged  from  the  bottom 
upwards  as  follows  : — 

1  ft.  to  pass  3  in.  mesh,  rejected  by  1  in.  mesh. 

2  ft.  9  in.  to  pass  i  in.  mesh,  rejected  by  i  in.  mesh. 

3  in.  of  residue  which  passed  i  in.  mesh. 

This  installation  was  got  into  working  order  by 
November  10th,  1898,  but  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
adapting  the  automatic  gear  to  the  requirements  of  the 
experimental  plant;  consequently  the  filling  and 
emptying  of  the  beds  was  mostly  done  by  hand.  The 
beds  were,  of  course,  started  gradually,  the  charges 
being  increased  untiL  from  March  17th  to  Ai)ril  29th, 
1899  (the  day  of  the  Local  Government  Board  inquiry), 
the  installation  was  working  eighteen  hours  per  day. 

Measurement  of  Bed  No.  6  of  Septic  Installation. 


Gallons  per  Acre 
per  Day. 


Kepoti. 


Novem1)er  8tli,  1898     r 

ff  9th  „ 
April  28th,  1899  - 
September  8Ui,  1899    - 


408,338 
835,565 
734,814 


Roscoe  Filters  (treating  chemically  precijntated 

Sewage). 

These  filters  are  two  in  number.  They  were  con- 
structed under  the  advice  of  Sir  Henry  Rosooe,  and  first 
put  into  operation  on  December  16th,  1895.  After 
December  15th,  1898,  they  received  four  filling  per  day. 
£ach  filter  bed  measures  12  ft.  6  in.  by  18  ft.,  giving  a  sur- 
face area  of  25  square  yards  (T^^th  of  an  acre).  They 
were  filled  originally  to  the  depth  of  3  ft.  with  the 
filtering  material,  in  the  one  case  coke  and  in  the  other 
cinders,  graded  as  follows  (beginning  with  the  bottom 
layer) : — 

12  in.  rough  clinker. 

9  in.  clinker  screened  to  pass  Ij  in.  mesh. 


6  in. 


}} 


9) 


»» 


»J 


6  in. 

3  in.  washed  gravel. 


>i 


» 


iin. 
Sin. 


>» 
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Capacities  of  the  Roscoe  Filters. 



Coke 
Filter. 

Gallons. 
1,750 

Cinder 

Filter. 

At  the  commencement : 
Dec.  19th,  1895    - 

Gallons. 
1,750 

April  26th,  1897 

• 

1«296 

1,260 

Oct.  6th,  1897      - 

- 

1,296 

1,264 

The  full  table  of  capacities  given  in  the  Report  shows 
that  tbeae  filters  are  now  keeping  a  practically  constant 
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p.  19. 
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capacity.  It  is  noteworthy  that  by  the  beginning  of 
this  year  their  depth  had  increased  from  the  original 
3  ft.  to  3  ft  6  in.,  from  the  gradual  accumulation  on  the 
surface  of  soil  produced  from  the  sewage. 

The  quantitf/  of  chemically-precipitated  sewage  dealt 
with  per  acre  per  day  in  these  filters  varied  between  : 


Cinder. 


Maximum,  Dec.  19tii',  1895 

rjuDe  17th,  1898  - 
Minima-' 

April  26th,  1897  - 

Oct.  6th,  1899      - 

Average  (16  jjanj^ngs) 


Gallons. 
1,016,000 

690,100  > 


Gallons. 
1,016,000 


1.004,000 
831,400 


731,800 

:         947.800 

I 

i         877,100 
;(16  gaugings). 


On  pp.  24-^5  of  the  Report,  the  foregoing  measure* 
ments  of  cai)acity  of  the  several  bacteria  beds  which 
were  being  reported  on  are  summarized  and  deductions 
dmwn.  The  following  paragraphs  may  be  quoted 
here  :— 

"(1.)  With  regard  to  the  most  advantageous  grade  of 
material,  experience  has  shown  us  that  the  coarse  cinders 
with  which  bed  A  was  filled  permit  the  free  access  of 
iiludge,  both  into  the  body  of  tne  bed  and  even  into  the 
drains  below,  which  sludge  not  only  diminishes  the 
caimcity,  but  is  also  prejudicial  to  the  purifying  effici- 
ency of  the  bed.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  well  known 
that  if  the  material  is  too  fine,  the  beds  soon  become  quite 
impervious  to  sewage.  In  view  of  these  considerations, 
we  have  endeavoured  in  the  case  of  beds  C  and  D  to 
select  material  of  such  grade  as  shall  be  free  from  either 
of  these  defects." 

"  (2.)  Resi)ecting  the  decrease  in  capacity  of  a  bed 
noticed  in  tne  early  period  of  working,  it  was  observed 
that  the  surface  of  the  bed  sank      .        .  some 

two  inches  during  the  first*  month,  necessitating  the 
addition  of  a  laver  of  fresh  cinders  to  make  the  depth  of 
the  l>ed  up  to  the  original  three  feet.  This  settlement 
of  the  material  doubtless  partly  accounts  for  the  efirly 
decrease  in  cai>acity." 

"(3.)  .....  The  spongy  bacterial  groi^lhs  also 
necessarilv  occupy  space,  ana  retain  a  considerable 
volume  of  liquid. 

"  (4.)  As  far  as  time  has  allowed,  it  would  appear  from 
our  experiments  that  contact  beds,  after  a  comparatively 
short  space  of  time  acquire  a  practically  constant  ca])a- 
city,  and  this  conclusion  is  borne  out  by  the  experience 
gained  over  a  much  longer  period  of  time  with  the 
Roscoe  filters,  the  measurements  of  which  on  Ai)ril  26th, 
1897,  and  April  26th,  1899,  gave  identical  results."        / 

This  analogy  between  the  Boscoe  filters  and  the 
other  contact  beds  is  open  to  criticism.  The 
former  treat  chemically-precipitated  sewage,  from 
which  the  iron  and  tough  fiore  are  presumably 
settled  out. 

*'  It  was  not^  in  the  case  of  the  Koscoe  filtera  that 
after  the  i^t'riod  of  constant  capacity  had  set  in,  the 
surface  of  the  bed  had  visibly  risen  aljove  its  original 
level,  and  that  the  layer  at  the  top  had  become  converted 
more  or  less  into  the  condition  of  soil.  If  the  surface 
when  in  thi.s  condition  is  allowed  to  remain  too  'ong 
untouched,  it  tends  to  prevent  the  free  percolation  of 
sewage  into  the  body  of  the  bed.  On  l>eing  loosened, 
however,  with  a  fork,  the  sewage  penetrates  into  the 
interior  tjuite  freely.  This  treatment  has  not  been  foimd 
necessary  more  than  once  a  month. ' 

The  authors  then  drew  the  conclusions  : — 

"(1.)  The  susj)ended  matter  must  be  removed  as 
far  as  iK)ssible  by  sedimentation. 

"  (2.)  Any  sus|)ended  matter  not  so  removetl  should 
be  retained  as  far  as  iK>ssib1e  on  the  surface  of  the 
bed. 

"  (3.)  For  maintaining  the  efficiency  of  such  lieds, 
the  surface  miLst  be  raked  or  forked  over  from  time 
to  time. 

^^  (4.)  Periodical  intervals  of  rest  must  be  allowed. 


Chbmical  Efficienuy  of  the  Bacterial  Beds. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  this,  the  sewages,  septic  tank 
liquors  and  effluents  have  been  continuously  sampled'**' 
and  analysed^  the  results  being  set  forth  in  a  senes  of 
dia^ms  which  are  easy  to  follow.  The  tests  which  are 
mainly  relied  upon  are  : — 

(1.)  The  4-hours  "Oxygen  absorbed"  test.  Diagram* 
4,  5  arui  6. 

(2.)  The  albuminoid  ammonia  test.  Diagrams  7,  S 
and  9, 

(3.)  The  incubator  test.    Dmgi'anis  10,  11  and  It, 

This  last  test,  devised  by  Mr.  Scudder,  is  now  well 
known  ;  but  the  description  of  it  which  is  given  in  the 
Report  may  be  appended  here  : — 

"  A  very  valuable  indication  of  the  degree  of  impurity 
of  any  sewage  or  effluent  is  affoi-ded  by  the  so-called 
incubator  test.  To  caiTy  this  out,  a  deteimination  is 
first  made  of  the  oxygen  absorbed  from  potassium 
permanganate  by  the  sample  in  three  minutes.  A  bottle 
is  then  completely  filled  with  the  sample,  and  closed  and 
placed  in  tne  incubator  at  80'  F.  for  six  or  seven  dajrs. 
The  three  minutes'  oxygen  absorption  is  then  again 
determined.  If  any  putrefaction  has  taken  place,  the 
oxygen  absorbed  in  thi-ee  minutes  ynU  exhibit  a  decided 
increase  in  amount,  owing  to  the  more  ready  oxidizability 
of  the  products  oi  putrefaction,  such  as  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  etc.  On  tne  other  hand,  if  the  sample  keeps 
sweet,  the  three  minutes'  oxygen  absorption  remains 
practically  unchanged  after  incubation,  or  there  will  be 
a  slight  decrease,  owing  to  slight  oxidation  of  the 
impurities  which  has  taken  place  during  the  period  of 
incubation  at  the  expense  of  the  nitrate  or  dissolved  air 
present  in  the  sample." 

Reserving  any  definite  expression  of  opinion 
as  to  the  general  applicability  of  the  incubator 
test,  it  appears  to  have  answered  very  well  with 
these  Manchester  effluents. 

In  addition  to  the  above  three  tests,  the  diagi*ams  and 
tables  also  give  information  with  regard  to  the  amounts 
of  free  ammonia,  nitrite,  nitrate  and  chlorine,  and  also 
the  degree  of  acidity  or  alkalinitv  of  the  liquid  in 
question.  Besides  this,  a  note  is  maae  at  the  top  of  each 
aiagram  of  the  trade  effluents  which  at  any  imrticular 
date  were  conspicuously  present  in  the  sewage.  The 
diagrams  further  indicate  : — 

(a.)  "Whether  the  sewage  dealt  with  is  settled  or 
crude. 

{I).)  The  volume  of  sewage  flow  per  24  hours. 

(c.)  The  impurity  in  the  raw  or  settled  sewage,  first 
effluent  from  bed  A,  and  second  effluent  from 
bed  B,  in  terms  of  "  oxygen  absorbed,"  etc. 

(d.)  The  Mersey  and  Irwell  standards. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Mersey  and  Irwell 
standaixi  is,  "  that  a  gallon  of  a  ji'nal  effluent  shall  not 
show  more  than  1  ginin  of  *  onjgen  absorbed '  in  four 
hours,  and  not  more  than  0*1  gtyiin  albuminoid  am- 
monia" 

The  results  of  the  treatment  of  raw  and  settled  sewage 
by  the  double  contact  system,  as  set  forth  in  the  report 
and  the  diagrams  already  referred  to,  were  encouraging^ 
but  not  by  any  means  all  that  could  be  desired,  the 
Mersey  and  Irwell  standard  being  frequently  infringed 
by  the  final  effluent.  As  may  be  inferred  from  the  later 
Manchester  experiments,  this  was  no  doubt  due  in  great 
part  to  the  unevenness  in  composition  of  the  sewage,, 
and  the  consequent  strain  upon  tne  filter  beds  at  certain 
hours  of  the  day  ;  and  to  the  clogging  of  the  first  contact 
bed.  It  seems,  therefore,  liardlv  worth  while  to  enter 
into  any  detailed  criticism  of  these  results  hei-e,  since 
the  Manchester  experts,  recognising  the  causes  of  the 
above  partial  failure,  long  ago  gave  up  the  idea  of  treating- 
raw  or  settled  sewage  in  favour  ot  septic  tank  liquor 
(see  i)age  7).  They  refer,  however,  at  this  stage  of  the 
report  to  one  or  two  points  which  it  is  well  to  notice,, 
especially  to  the  fact  that  the  oxidizable  matter  in  the 
Manchester  sewage  (as  indicated  by  the  "  oxygen -ab- 
sorl)ed "  test)  often  consists  largely  of  special  fonns  of 
ti*ade  refuse,  which  are  harmless  from  a  putrescible  point 
of  view.  Thus,  several  of  the  final  effluent  samples, 
which  infringed  the  "oxygen-absorbed"  standard,  withstood 
putrefaction  on  being  submitted  to  the  incubator  test. 

*  Note.— In  aniwer  to  a  question  as  to  how  this  sampling  iras  done, 
Mr.  Fowler  writes  (Joue  10th,  1902)  :— 

"  Comparative  samples  were  obtained  in  all  these  cases  as  follows  :— 
**  The  penstocks  were  so  adjusted  that  the  beds  filled  and  discharged  at  a 
*<  constant  rate.  Samples  were  thou  taken  erery  five  minutes,  and  a 
*'  mixture  of  th«M  samples  was  analysed." 
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lupori.  They  add  :  **  Indeed  it  should  be  clf»arly  borne  in  mind 
'-r^  that  the  limits  of  impurity  must  not  be  too  rigidly 
''  '  interpreted,  and  that  the  object  of  purification  is  pri- 
marily the  production  of  an  effluent  free  from  putresci- 
bility,  and  not  one  in  which  the  chendcal  ingredients  are 
below  some  necessarily  more  or  less  arbitrary  standard. 
It  was  at  one  time  feared  that  the  presence  of  the  manu- 
facturing refuse  in  Manchester  sewage  would  seriously 
militate  against  its  successful  bacterial  treatment,  but 
reference  to  the  diagrams  clearly  shows  that  this  is  not 
the  case,  and  that  the  trade  refuse  present  in  the  sewage 
is  incapable  of  inhibiting  the  bacterial  process." 

"  It  has  indeed  been  found  by  one  of  us,  in  the  course 
of  experiments  made  in  connection  with  the  treatment 
of  sewage  from  other  towns,  that  certain  trade  effluents 
which,  Jike  those  from  tar  works,  would  be  expected  to 
exercise  a  markedly  deleterious  iuiluence  on  bacteria,  are, 
when  only  moderately  diluted,  ^Hthout  anv  perceptible 
influence  on  bacteriallife.  Indeed  we  are  of  opinion  that 
only  in  very  exceptional  cases  can  trade  refuse  be  present 
in  ordinary  town  sewage  in  such  proportion  as  to  affect 
the  bacterial  processes  of  purification.'' 

These  early  experiments  also  showed  that  the  effluent 
became  better  as  the  beds  got  older ;  that^  when  the 
sewajB^  was  exce{)tionally  weak,  onl}^  one  contact  was 
required  ;  and  that,  when  the  cinders  in  the  first  contact 
bed  were  too  coarse*  the  bed  became  more  or  less  clogged 
with  suspended  matter  and  failed  to  do  its  work  properly. 

Efficibncy  of  the  Cameron  Septic  Tank 

Installation. 

p.».  DiagratM  IS  arid  14  show  that  the  liquor  from  the 
closed  septic  tank,  unlike  crude  sewage,  remains  com- 
paratively uniform  in  composition,  being  similar  in  this 
and  other  respects  to  the  liquors  from  the  open  septic 
tank.  "The  nitrate  from  the  contact  beds  of  the  septic 
system  is  characterized  by  its  frequent,  we  might  almost 
say  its  unifonn,  infringement  of  the  Mersey  and  Irwell 
standards  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  generally  resists 
putrefaction  in  the  incubator  test,  in  consequence  of  its 
containing  a  comparatively  high  proportion  of  nitrate. 

Efficiency  of  the  Eoscoe  Filtebs. 

The  earlier  results  from  these  have  already  been  given 
m  Reports  1896,  7  and  8  (cited).  The  results  obtained 
in  1898  and  up  to  17th  May,  1899,  are  given  in  Diagrarm 
15, 16, 17. 18  and  19. 
p.  SI  *^An  Examination  of  these  shows  that  althoudi  the 
numerical  liinit  of  impurity  of  the  Mersey  and  Irwell 
Joint  Committee  is  at  times  infringed,  yet  this 
infringement  is  not  serious, 

"The  results  of  the  incubator  test  are  uniformly 
satiafactoiy,  showing  that  the  filters  are  effective  ir 
removing  putrescible  matter. 

"After  15th  December,  1898,  the  filters  were  filled 
four  times  a  day,  but  no  appreciable  difference  in  the 
amount  of  purification  effected  is  revealed  by  the  curves. 

"This  result  is  of  importance  as  bearing  out  the 
statement  that,  as  the  actual  holding  capacity  of  the  bed» 
decreases  (within  a  certain  limit,  of  course),  the  chemicsd 
efficiency  increases,  and  a  larger  amount  of  work  can 
therefore  be  put  upon  them.  With  four  fillings  per  day 
(Report,  p.  22)  the  beds  are  dealing  with  as  much  tank 
effluent  as  they  did  when  first  started,  and  the  chemical 
results  are,  if  anything,  more  satisfactory.  (Conipure 
remarks  on  p.  6,) 

"  The  cinder  filter  has,  with  some  incidental  exceptions, 
given  better  results  throughout  than  the  coke  filter." 

LATER  IMPROVEMENTS  ON  THE  FOREGOING 

METHODS  OF  UACTERIAL  TREATMENT,  ».«., 

INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  OPEN  SEPTIC 

TANK. 

p  r.  ,  Leaving  out  of  account  tor  the  moment  the  Roscoe 
filters  and  the  Cameron  closed  septic  tank  installation, 
it  will  be  observed  that  uj)  to  this  point  the  Report  has 
dealt  with  the  treatment  either  of  settled  sewage  or  of 
raw  sewa^  on  the  bacteria  beds.  After  this,  the  results 
obtained  oy  tTesMngopen  hejtHic  tank  liquor  on  the  beds 
ore  given.  And  this  last  is  the  plan  which  it  is  now 
proposed  to'  adopt  on  the  large  scale. 

•Not©.— In  aniwer  to  a  recent  query  with  regard  to  this  point.  Mr. 
Fowler  writea  (Hay  14th,  1902) :--  *^    ^ 

*!  ihoold  consider  a  hed  too  eoane  which  contained  no  material  below 

1  inch.  The  grade  of  a  bed  is  really  conditioned  by  the  size  of  the 
•*  Mnallett  material  present,  and  the  proportion  of  thie  to  the  whole  bulk. 
**  Our  material  for  the  (new)  hMlf-acre  beds  is  screened  ihroogh  a  vV  Inch 

mesh,  and  roughly  graded  by  raking  down  the  coaner  pieces  to  the 
'twttom  of  the  bed,  as  the  material  is  tipped  from  the  wagons." 

6128. 


" 

Bottom 

of 
Sewer. 

Half  way  up 

(I*.*.  1  ft. 

6  in.) 

Top  of 

ligi^d  In 

Sewer. 

Parts  per  100,000. 
Total  suspended  matter   • 

47-1 

4S-8 

65-6 

Consisting  of  :— 
Inocganle  matter  .... 
Volatile         n       '       '       •       ' 

14-8 
82-8 

14-2 
84*2 

14-2 
41-8 

471 

48*8 

66-6       • 

A  great  many  such  estimations  would  have  to  be 
made  before  any  conclusions  could  be  drawn  with  regard 
to  this.  But,  contrary  to  what  one  would  have  ex- 
pected, these  analyses  show  no  difference  in  the  per- 
centages of  detritus  at  different  depths  in  the  sewer ; 
the  larger  percentage  of  organic  matter  at  the  top  of  the 
liquid  was  due  mainly  to  grease. 

t  It  is  stated  in  the  Beport  (p.  36)  that,  up  to  October, 
1890  (i.e.,  after  the  tank  had  been  eight  months  in  use), 
"the  only  notable  quantity  of  sludge  which  can  be  per- 
ceived, on  dipping  with  a  rod,  is  immediatAly  beneath 
the  inlet  penstocks."  But  this  was  probably  an  imder- 
estimate,  for  Mr.  Frye  has  found  at  Leeds  that  thin 
sludge  in  a  tank  offers  no  apparent  resistance  to  a  rod. 
The  subsequent  rapid  accumulation  of  sludge  was  no 
doubt  partly  due  to  279  barrows  of  garbage,  which  were 
intentionally  tipped  in  between  October  4th  and  91st, 
1809,  in  order  to  see  whether  the  tack  was  capable  of 
dealing  with  more  solid  matter  than  it  received  in  the 
course  of  the  ordinary  day  s  flow. 

C 
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The  objects  aimed  at  in  usin^  an  open  septic  tank  were  -Report, 
to  deposit  the  inorganic  detntus  and  as  much  of  the  """ 
suspended  organic  matter  as  possible,  and  to  get  a  tank 
liquor  of  fairly  uniform  composition  ;  this,  after  being 
subjected  to  anaerobic  decomposition  in  the  tank^  would 
be  more  ready  to  undergo  subsequent  nitrincation. 
Beds  A  and  B  were  also  remodeUed.  The  drain  pipes  of 
B  had  become  blocked  with  fine  material,  so  the  pipes 
both  of  A  and  B  were  replaced  by  perforated  glazed 
socketed  pipes  surrounded  by  6  inches  of  coarse  clinker, 
while  the  surface  of  the  bed  was  covered  by  3  inches  of  fine 
material.  The  bodv  of  A  was  filled  up  with  clinker 
which  passed  a  |  inch  mesh  but  was  rejected  bv  \  inch 
mesh.  Bed  B  was  i*efilled  with  its  old  clinker,  i.e., 
clinker  which  passed  a  1  inch  mesh,  but  was  rejected 
by  \  inch  mesh. 

Beds  A  and  B.  as  they  stand  at  present,  thei'efore  date 
from  August  18tn  and  22nd,  1899;  C  and  D/rom  April 
13th,  1899  ;  and  D  (relaid)  from  May,  1900. 

On  February  16th,  1899,  raw  sewage  was  allowed  to 
flow  through  a  by-pass*  into  No.  1  precipitation  tank 
(which  has  a  capacitv  of  1,125,000  gallons),  and  it 
continued  to  do  so  with  only  a  few  interruptions  of  an 
hour  or  two's  duration  until  May,  1900,  i.e.,  from  14-15 
months,  when  the  tank  had  to  be  cleaned  out,  being  two- 
thirds  full  of  sludge.t  As  a  rule  the  flow  through  the  tank 
was  such  that  the  water  just  passed  over  the  sill  at  the 
north  end  in  a  very  fine  stream,  and  this  was  found  on 
measurement  to  amount  to  1,700,000  gallons  per  24  hours. 
The  stay  of  the  liquor  in  the  tank  was  therejore  about  16 
hours.  The  usual  scum  gradually  formed  until  it  covered 
the  entire  surface  of  the  liquid. 

After  April  27th,  1899  {%.e.,  2}  months  after  starting),  p.  87. 
the  liquor  from  the  open  septic  tank  was  led  on  to  b€^ 
A  and  B.  The  first  results  were  not  quite  satisfactory, 
partly  owing  to  A  being  faulty,  and  to  the  fact  that  the 
beds  nad  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  raw  sewage.  But 
generally  speaking,  the  final  effluent  complied  with  the 
Mersey  and  Irwell  standard. 

*  It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  by-pass  is  1ft.  6in.  above 
the  invert  of  the  sewer,  the  average  depth  of  sewage  in 
the  pipe  being  three  feet.  Even  allowing,  for  the  fact 
that  the  sewage,  by  the  time  it  reaches  Davyhulme,  has 
travelled  about  six  miles,  and  has'  therefore  ffot  well 
broken  up,  one  would  think  that  this  l^.^i^  outlet 
pipe  would  hardly  deliver  an  ^average  sample  of  the 
sewage  into  the  tank.  There  would  probably  be  less 
that  a  proportionate  amount  of  the  sediment  withdrawn. 
The  point  is  worth  noting,  because  this  would  affect  the 
time  required  for  the  silting  up  of  the  septic  tank. 

Since  the  foregoing  paragraph  was  written,  Mr.  Frye 
has  drawn  samples  of  the  crude  sewage  at  different 
depths  in  the  culvert,  at  a  point  about  oO  yards  above 
the  inlet  pipe  to  the  open  septic  tank,  and  has  analysed 
them  with  tne  following  results  :  — 
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On  June  1st,  1899,  the  effluent  from  the  open  septic 
tank  was  treated  on  beds  C  and  D,  which,  from  the 
13th  of  April  previously,  had  only  had  two  fillings  per 
day  of  settled  sewage.  The  results  were  excellent 
{Table  VIII.)  "Recently  {i.e.,  in  the  autumn,  of  1899)  it 
nas  been  found  possible  to  deal  with  4  fillings  per  day, 
every  single  sample  of  effluent  being  non-jmiresctble  atid 
well  within  the  limit  of  impurity.  A  large  amount  of 
nitrate  nitrogen  is  present  in  eveiy  sample  of  the 
filtrate." 

Table  VI.  (Report,  p.  37)  is  of  such  importance  that  it 
is  advisable  to  give  it  in  full: — 

"  Table  VL 

"Showing  the  Quantity  of  effluent  from  o2)en  septic  tank 
dealt  with  by  aouble  contact  on  beds  C  and  D  in 
gallons  i)er  day  (depth  of  acre-bed  taken  at  3*3  feet). 


Date,  1899. 

Capacity  of 
BedC. 

Quantity  dealt 

with  in 
gallons  per  acre 

per  day. 

Number  of 
fillings  per  day. 

Junel    -       .       -       . 

8,090 

816,203 

2 

June  8    -       -       -       - 

3,690 

474,804 

3 

July  (5     .... 

3,690 

682,405 

4 

August  17      -       -       - 

8,250 

742,616 

So-cd^SS 

.September  14 

2,000 

456,994 

n                 It 

October  4  (after  18  days' 
rest)    -  ■     • 

1     8,320 

758,610 

{4*ri}8-D 

The  analyses  of  the  liquor  from  the  open  septic  tank 
{Rej)orty  p.  ^S :  Table  VII.)  showed  it  to  be  practically 
the  same  as  tnat  from  the  Cameron  closed  tank ;  and 
that  it  was  very  uniform  throughout — and  in  this  resi>c<;t 
very  different  from  the  raw  sewage — is  seen  from  the 
following  figures  {Sujml.  p.  10).  These  figures  rei)resent 
a  serias  of  hourly  analyses,  extending  over  a  fortnight. 


.,                _ 

'Sp^"         Acidity  (relative). 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Sewage  - 
Tank  liquor  - 

220 

90 

30 
4  0 

6-20 
1-00 

0-15 
0-40 

(Cf.  also  Table  I.  and  Diagrams  A  to  E.) 

r.  38.  Page  38  of  the  Report  is  taken  up  with  discussing  the 
relative  values,  as  shown  by  the  results,  of  the  Cameron 
Septic  tank  system,  i.e.  dosed  tank  and  one  filter-bed 
contnct^  as  against  oj^n  tank  and  two  filtei^-hed  contact. % 
{Table  VIII.  and  iJiagrams  13  and  14.)  The  conclusion 
at  which  the  Experts  arrive  is  that — 

"  When  both  systems  are  dealing  with  the  same  volume 
of  sewage  on  the  same  area,  the  advantage  as  regards 
efficiency  belongs  most  indisputably  to  the  double-con- 
tact system.  We  would  empnasize  that  our  experiments 
clearly  show  that  the  key  to  efficiency  in  the  bacterial 
•  treatment  of  sewage  is  multiple  as  opposed  to  single 
contact." 

"We  have  further  quite  recently  obtained  results 
which  indicate  that  a  most  important  economy  may,  by 
suitable  management,  be  etfected  in  the  area  re(mired 
for  efficient  bacterial  treatment.  Thus,  we  have  found 
that  bv  mixing  the  effluent  from  a  first  contact  bed  with 
that  from  a  .second,  a  liquid  is  obtained  which  with- 
stands"  ^^  iT^nibator  test,  and  which  is  incapable  of 
putrefaction^  cee  Table  IX.;  also  Diagrams  15,  10 
ana  17.) 

This  is  described  as  **The  Method  of  li  Contacts." 
And,  although  it  is  not  proposed  to  make  the  size  of  the 
filter  beds  conform  to  this  scheme  of  treatment,  the 
})ossibility  of  dealing  with  the  oi)en  septic  tank  liquor  in 
this  manner,  if  requii^ed^  allows  for  frequent  resting  of 
the  filter  beds  and  other  contingencies. 

.■5tii)pi-nn !  t     Again,  "latterly  it  has  been  found,  as  the  diagrams 
■  jj        clearly  show,  that  one  contact  is  in  general  sufficient  to 
*'  .secure  adequate  purification." 


Rainfall  at  Manchester. 

On  pages  41-42  details  are  given  of  the  rainfall  at 
Manchester,  and  of  the  rates  at  which  the  rain  falls. 
The  authors  conclude  this  section  thus  : — 

"In  our  jud^ient  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  as 
far  as  possible,  in  all  contemplated  works,  that  the  rain- 
fall should  be  separated  wnere  it  conveniently  can  be 
from  the  sewers,  and  that  no  natural  water  courses 
should  be  conveyed  into  the  sewers." 


Experiments  on  Storm  Water, 

These  experiments  were  begun  on  25th  March,  1899, 
and  have  been  continued  since,  as  opportunity  has 
arisen.  {See  'Tables  XI.  and  XII)  They  were  first 
carried  out  in  beds  A,  B,  and  D,  while  subsequently  C 
was  also  worked  in  conjunction  with  D.  The  storm 
water  was  always  passed  firet  into  the  small  settling 
tank  (for  what  length  of  time  is  not  stated),  l3efore 
admission  to  the  beds. 

On  page  45  the  authors  summarize  the  results  of  those 
experiments,  which  they  think  are  the  first  to  have  l)een 
sy.stematicalJy  carried  out  with  storm  water,  and  from 
this  summary  a  few  points  may  be  noted  : — 

'*  Detailed  analyses  of  the  sewage  and  estimations 
of  suspended  matters  show  that  there  is  even  a  gi'eater 
amount  of  oxidisable  matter  in  the  first  flush  (after  a 
storm)  than  in  ordinary  sewage." 

"  It  is  evident  that  a  distinction  must  be  drawn 
1)6 1 ween  the  first  flush  of  a  stonn  and  the  highly  diluted 
sewage  which  follows,  the  latter  alone  being  proi)erly 
designated  as  storm  water.  .  .  .  The  'first  flush' 
lasts,  in  the  case  of  Manchester,  from  two  to  four 
hours."    (Cf.  Diagram  20  ;  also  Diagrams  4  to  12.) 

"After  a  heavy  and  long-continued  rain,  the  sewage 
may  become  so  dilute  as  to  be  within  the  Mersey  and 
frwell  standard  immediately  after  passing  through  the 
settling  tanks.  Such  an  effluent  would  not  need  to  l)e 
treated,  and  consequently  such  a  storm  should  afford  a 
period  of  rest  to  the  filtration  area.'* 

I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of  point- 
ing out  that  a  filter  effluent  and  a  dilute  storro 
sewage,  each  showing  less  than  0*1  part  albuminoid 
ammonia  and  I'O  part  "  oxygen  absorbed "  per 
gallon  (M.  and  I.  Standard),  are  very  different 
things.  Although  I  have  not  yet  actually 
tested  the  i)oint  dirertly,  I  should  exj>ect 
(from  many  experiments  on  the  aeration  of  efflu- 
ents) a  dilute  storm-water  sewage,  showing  0*1 
part  albuminoid  ammonia  and  1*0  part  "oxygen 
absorbed"  per  gallon,  to  putrefy  on  incubation — 
i.e.,  to  be  unfit  to  run  into  a  reservoir  like  the 
Manchester  Ship  Canal.  (I  sh<all  investigate  this 
point  experimentally  later.)*  G.M. 

A  storm  has  the  effect  of  cleansing  the  sewers.  Hence 
for  some  time  after  a  storm  the  results  given  by  the 
filter  beds  are  somewhat  better  than  usual. 

The  authors  draw  the  following  conclusions  from  these 
storm-water  experiments  : — 

"1.  Provision  must  be  made  for  the  storage  of 
the  first  flush  of  sewage**  at  the  beginning  of  a 
storm. 

"  2.  It  is  probable  that  accelerated  treatment  may 
be  commenced  about  two  hours  after  the  augmented 
flow  has  begun  to  reach  the  works. 

"3.  Adequate  purification  of  storm  water  (i.e., 
purification  such  as  will  make  the  storm  water 
effluent  stand  the  incubator  test)  can  be  effected  by 
short  double  contacts,  or  in  the  case  of  extreme 
dilution  even  by  single  contacts,  the  length  of  the 
cycle  being  inversely  i)roiX)rtional  to  the  flow  of 
the  sewage. 

"4.  When,  after  a  storm,  ordinary  treatment  is 
resumed,  the  beds  have  been  pi-oved  by  experiment 
to  show  no  decrease  in  purifying  efficiency." 


*  JVo^e.— Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  I  have  diluted 
a  few  sewages  iwith  tap  water  down  to  the  M.  and  £.  Stan- 
dard of  albuminoid  ammonia  (and  to  less  than  the  pro- 
portionate figure  for  "oxygen  absorbed"  in  most  of  the 
cases),  and  have  found  that  they  all  became  putrid  upon 
incubation.— G.  M.  (May,  1902). 


•• 


Since  the  Report  was  published,  I  understand  that  the 
separate  treatment  of  the  tir»t  flush  has  been  decided  upon 
as  being  the  beet  method,  and  so  the  question  of  storage 
falls  aside. 

G.  M. 


K  sport. 
p    41. 


Keport 
p.  42. 


p.  45. 


p.  4<W 
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p.  Maud 

SopplemeLt 

p.  IV. 


Report 

p  47. 


p.  51. 


pp.  5i-r»2. 


And  again : — 

"  The  problem  of  the  treatment  of  storm  water 
appears  to  resolve  itself  into  iiroviding  a  system  of 
rapid  treatment  continued  for  a  limited  time.' 

Experiments  were  therefore  made  to  see  whether  a 
bed  w'ould  effect  purification  if  worked  for  a  limited 
)ieriod  in  cycles  of  much  shorter  duration  than  the 
normal,  an  extended  jieriod  of  rest  being  afterwards 
allowed.  The  results  of  these  experiments  were  satis- 
factory. Mr.  Fowler  comments  on  the  point  that  a  long 
rest  means  an  increase  of  nitrate  in  a  bed,  and  therefore 
a  temporary  augmentation  of  its  purifying  power. 

Beneficial  Effect  of  the  Effluent  on  the 
Water  of  the  Ship  Canal. 

A  long  series  of  determinations  were  made  by  the 
incubator  test,  to  determine  the  effect  of  mixing  one 
volume  of  8hip  Canal  water  with  one  volume  of  a  mix- 
ture of  the  four  effluents  obtained  from  beds  B  and  D 
in  the  course  of  the  day.  The  result  was  that  the 
effluents  clearly  improved  the  quality  of  the  Ship  Canal 
water,  the  nitrate  m  the  effluents  exerting  an  oxidising 
action  upon  the  impurities  in  the  water. 

It  is  not  stated  in  the  Report  whether  the  above 
effluents  from  B  and  D  underwent  any  a&rati&n 
before  being  mixed.  But,  even  if  they  did  to  some 
extent,  I  do  not  think  this  would  appreciably 
detract  from  the  value  of  the  experiments. 

G.  M. 

Volume  and  Character  of  the  Manchester 

Trade  Refuse. 

This  subject  is  reviewed  and  the  following  conclusion 
is  arrived  at  : — 

"  The  total  quantity  of  prospective  ti'ade  refuse  from 
all  sources  does  not  amount  to  more  than  10  per  cent,  of 
the  total  estimated  future  sewage  flow.  The  effect  of 
this  trade  refuse  on  the  purification  process  is  not  there- 
fore likely  to  be  of  a  serious  character." 

In  a  list  which  is  given  in  the  Report,  showing 
**  the  nature  and  volume  of  the  trade  effluents 
which  may  in  future  be  admitted  to  the  sewers  " 
(a  volume  of  2,570,000  gallons  is  allowed  for),  no 
mention  is  made  of  iron  liquor.  If  iron  liquor  is 
not  to  be  allowed  in,  the  life  of  the  filters  will  be 
lengthened  (see  Appendices  E  and  F).  This 
section  is  not  so  clear  as  the  rest  of  tlie  Report, 
and  it  is  not  quite  evident  from  it  whether  it  is 
proposed  to  exclude  any  trade  effluents  from  the 
sewers,  and  if  so,  which  trade  effluents. 

Temperature  of  Sewage  and  Air. 

Pages  51 — 52  of  the  Report  give  a  number  of  readings 
of  the  temperature  of  sewage  and  air  at  different  seasons 
of  the  year,  as  measured  at  Davyhulme.  During  the 
winter  months  the  sew-age  was  warmer  by  about  IC* 
Fahr.  than  the  air,  the  average  temperatures  of  the 
sewage  at  the  outfall,  from  December,  1898,  to  April  14th, 
1899,  being  65-9%  52-9%  54•6^  57*9°,  and  54-3«  Fahr.  From 
January  24th  to  Febiniary  6th,  1899,  very  cold  weather 
was  experienced,  ice  being  formed  on  the  experimental 
beds.  But  "on  no  occasion  has  any  difficulty  been 
experienced  through  the  small  layer  of  ice  which  has 
formed  on  the  surface  of  the  beds.  1'he  comparatively 
warm  sewace  at  once  melts  the  ice,  and  finds  its  way 
into  the  bed." 

MANCHESTER    EXPERTS'     CONCLUSIONS 
AND  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

These  are  summed  up  on  up.  35-38  of  the  Report,  and 
should  be  read  as  they  stand. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  REPORT. 

On  22nd  December,  1899,  i.e.,  seven  weeks  after  the 
issue  of  the  foregoing  Report,  a  Supplementary  Report 
was  issued  confirming  and  extending  the  results  previously 
obtained.  This  contains  correspondence  between  the 
Manchester  Rivers'  Committee,  the  Exi)erts,  the  Local 
Government  Board  and  the  Mersey  and  Irwell  Joint 
Committee.  The  Experts  adhere  to  their  original 
recommendations. 

Apx)endix  B  of  the  Supplement  consists  of  a  number 
of  further  interesting  experimental  results  from  Mr. 
Fowler,  obtained  down  to  13  th  December,  1899 ;  as 
before,  these  are  illustrated  by  diagrams.  Those  dealing 
with  tank  sludge  and  suspended  matter  in  septic  tank 
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liquor  will  be  referred  to  n  the  last  part  of  this  critique.  »ttpp»ein«iii 
Pages  13-16  are  full  of  details  of  the  methods  of 
working  the  filter  beds,  so  as  to  gee  at  the  most 
economical  plan;  e.ff.,  on  page  15  it  is  mentioned  that 
the  eflluent  on  the  second-contact  bed  D  was  allowed 
CO  stream  slowly  through  tl»e  bed  all  the  time,  with 
the  object  of  saving  labour  Pages  17-18  detail 
experiments  on  the  mixing  of  the  effluents  from  C  and  D 
(the  mixed  effluent  being  always  kept  up  to  the  Mersey 
and  Irwell  standard,  and  also  withstanding  the 
incubator  test),  so  as  to  economise  filter-bed  area,  In 
conclusion,  the  following  three  paragraphs  from  Mr. 
Fowier  may  be  quoted  : — 

**  This  result  (obtained  by  the  mixing  effluents  from  C      p.  is. 
and  D)  is  of  great  importance,  as  showing  that  only  one- 
fifth  of  the  total  acreage  (of  the  proposed  new  beds)  need 
be  at  the  lower  level." 

"  An  area  of  60  acres  will  give  ample  margin  for  one 
day's  rest  in  seven,  even  when  the  average  dry  weather 
flow  is  taken  at  30,000,000  gallons.  The  present  average 
dry  weather  flow  is  found  by  measurement  to  be 
:26,:500,000  gallons.  A  further  margin  is  afforded  by  the 
25  acres  of  storm  beds,  which  will  need  to  have  at  least 
two  fillings  per  day  put  upon  them,  in  order  to  maintain 
their  efficiency." 

"The  above  experiments  all  lead  to  the  conclusion  p- i*- 
hat,  for  economical  treatment  of  sewage  in  bacteria 
beds,  it  will  be  found  advisable  to  effect  anigh  degree  of 
purification  in  a  certain  portion  of  the  sewage,  and  mix 
this  (effluent)  mth  another  jwrtion  less  effectively  dealt 
with." 


The  Manchester  Reports  thus  prove  quite 
clearly  that  from  the  time  when  open  sepHc  tank 
liquor  came  to  be  treated  on  the  filter  beds  (or,  at 
least  shortly  after  that  time),  a  satisfactory 
effluent  was  obtained.  A  reference  to  Appendix 
A,  which  gives  the  detailed  analyses  of  a  few 
samples  drawn  on  December  5th,  1899,  and 
January  3rd,  1900,  shows  that  the  final  effluents 
at  those  dates  were  excellent.  There  was  an  un- 
avoidable delay  in  the  analysis  of  the  second  i  bt  of 
these  samples,  but  this  does  not  affect  the  general 
point.  It  would,  of  course,  be  foolish  to  draw 
any  conclusions  from  one  or  two  analyses ;  but, 
so  far  as  these  go,  they  corroborate  the  results  in 
the  Reports. 

On  page  8  of  the  foregoing  summary,  the  com- 
parative evenness  in  composition  of  the  open  tank 
liquor  as  compared  with  sewage,  both  with  re- 
spect to  "oxygen  absorbed"  and  acidity  or  alka- 
linity,  is  noted.  But  it  was  thought  advisable 
to  further  estimate  the  amount  of  organic  matter 
(as  measured  by  the  organic  nitrogen)  which  the 
tank  liquor  contains,  and  therefore  seven  further 
samples,  drawn  at  different  dates — most  of  them 
by  Professor  Boyce — ^were  tested  for  this.  The 
results  are  given  in  Appendix  B.  They  substan- 
tiate the  very  even  composition  of  the  liquor,  and 
also  the  fact  that — fortunately  for  the  Manchester 
filter-beds — ^the  liquor  is  weak.  Broadly  speaking, 
it  does  not  contain  more  than  four  parts  of  total 
combined  nitrogen  per  100,000,  two  parts  of  this 
being  organic  nitrogen  a/nd  two  parts  ammoniacal 
nitrogen.^  The  beds  have  thus  a  comparatively 
light  task  to  perform,  so  far  as  the  destruction  of 
organic  matter  is  concerned. t 

The  next  point  to  consider  was :  Given  this 
good  effluent,  at  what  cost  to  the  tank  and  filter- 
beds  was  it  being  produced,  t.c,  how  quickly  was 
the  tank  sludging  up,  and  were  the  filter-beds 
being  choked  at  all,  and  if  so,  with  what  kind  of 
sludge  ? 


*Had  the  liquors  been  analysed  immediately 
they  were  withdrawn  from  the  tank,  the  ammonia- 
cal nitrogen  would  have  been  somewhat  less  and 
the  organic  nitrogen  correspondingly  more  than  is 
shown  by  the  actual  figures  in  the  appendix. 

tSewage  from  different  places  varies  eo  gi-eatly 
that  it  is  rather  hard  to  say  how  innch  organic 
nitrogen  an  average  tank  liquor  would  show.  Pro- 
bably three  to  four  parts  of  organic  nitrogen  and 
three  to  four  parts  of  ammoniaoal  nitrogen  would 
not  be  far  wrong. 
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1.  Destruction  of  Sludue  in  the  Ofen  iseptic 
Tank,  and  Sludging  up  of  the  Tank. 

Mr.  Fowler,  I  understand,  calculates  thB.t  the 
Manchester  tank,  in  trhich  the  stay  of  the  sewage 
has  been  only  16  to  11  hours,  destroys  about  30 
per  cent,  of  the  original  sewage  sludge.  Careful 
calculations  on  the  same  subject  have  also  been 
made  by  the  sewage  authorities  at  Leeds,  whore 
twenty-four  hours  is  aJlowed  for  the  "septic" 
action,  and  where  it  is  considered  that  nearly  50 
per  cent,  of  the  total  sludge  is  dissolved.  But  both 
Mr.  Frye  and  I  feel  th&t  this  point — one  of  the 
most  important  of  all  as  regards  sewage  txeatmeAt 
— ^requires  further  experimental  investigation.  No 
two  sewage  sludges  are  likely  to  dissolve  in  a  tank 
to  tihe  same  extent. 

Aa  already  stated,  the  Manchester  open  tank 
w«6  cleaned  out  in  May  of  this  year,  being  then 
two-thirds  full  of  sludge.  But  the  rate  of  the 
flow  of  the  sewage  throug-h  it  had  varied.  For 
tne  first  eight  months  it  had  been  about  1,700,000 
gallons  per  twenty-four  hours  (giving  a  stay  of 
about  sixteen  hours  in  the  tank) ;  while  on  Octo« 
ber  18th,  1899,  the  screen  at  the  entrance  to  the 
by-pass  from  the  main  sewer  was  removed,  causing 
a  flow  through  the  tank  of  2,500,000  gallons  in 
twenty-four  hours  (equal  to  a  stay  of  eleven  hours, 
in  the  tank).  Then,  from  October  4th  to  Slst, 
1809,  279  barrows  of  garbage  (collected  from  the 
mechanical  screens  at  the  entrance  to  the  works) 
were  ttppcd  into  the  tank,  but  this  had  to  be 
stopped,  as  the  destruction  waa  not  suflaciently 
rapid.  Between  October  31st  and  December  13th, 
however,  it  is  stated  that  a  very  large  portion  of 
the  Mrbage  had  disappeared,  tlie  disintegration  of 
matdhes,  paper,  etc.,  being  plainly  visible. 

Under  these  circumstances,  combined  with  the 
fact  that  the  tank  received  sewage  from  a  bypass 
Which  was  1ft.  6in.  above  the  invert  of  the  sewer, 
any  detailed  criticism  as  to  tKe  rate  at  which  the 
tank  would  sludge  up  under  normal  conditions  is 
hardly  possible.  So  much  suspended  matter  was 
latterly  coming  away  in  the  tank  liquor  (and  lodg- 
ing on  the  first  contact  bed)  as  to  show  that  the 
tank  should  have  been  cleaned  out  at  an  earlier 
date  than  it  actually  was. 

Mr.  Fowler  states  that  determinations  of  this 
suspended  matter  made  on  diflferent  days  gave 
numbers  ranging  from  4-9  to  11-6  grains  per  gallon, 
of  which  55  per  cent.  wa»  mineral  matter.  He 
apparently  argues  that,  since  no  permanent  de- 
crease in  capacity  has  been  observed  for  a  long 
time  in  the  Boscoe  filters,  which  recei\^  chemi- 
cally-precipitated effluent  containing  1-35  to  4  0 
grains  suspended  matter  (60  per  cent,  of  which  is 
mmeral),  the  same  thing  would  hold  here.  But 
1  think  this  would  be  better  for  further  proof,  be- 
cause of  the  iron  in  the  open  septic  tank  effluent. 

The  length  of  lifo  of  the  open  septic  tank,  there 
fore,  under  ordinary  conditions  has  still  to  be 
demonstrated. 

Appendix  C  gives  the  results  of  the  analysis  of 
a  sanmle  of  the  Manchester  tank  sludge  made  by 
Mr.  Frye.  It  contains,  as  might  be  expected, 
more  sand  than  the  dudge  from  filter-bed  0. 

2.  Wbkb  the  FiLTEB-iBEDS,  Especially  the  Fibst 
Contact  Beds,  Being  Choked  ttp  at  all, 

AND,  IP  so,  with  what  ? 

^  ^e  presumption  is,  of  oourse,  against  any  appre- 
ciable choking,  at  any  rate,  of  the  second  contact 
beds,  juaging  rrom  the  exceUent  quality  of  the 
effluents.     But  it  was  thought  well  :  — 

(a)  To  make  a  direct  test  of  the  aeration  of  the 
beds  (I  fidiouM  mention  here  that  the  id€«  of 
extracting  ^e  gases  from  a  filter  bed  was  origin- 
ally  due  to  Professor  Eamsay). 

(6)  To  examine  the  material  of  the  filter-beda 
for  sludge. 

(o)  Aeration  of  the  Fitter-Beds, 

Appiotix  D  gives  ihe  results  of  a  direct  test 
ot  mis,  i.(?.,  It  gives  the  analyses  of  eight  samples 
of  gas  drawn  from  the  interior  of  several  of  the 
filter-beds.    Without  going  into  minute  detail. 


these  analyses  show  that  the  beds  (excepting  the  «uppi«meiii 

first  contact  beds  A  and  C,  on  December  5th,      

1899),  down  to  the  depths  given,  were  very  fairly 
aerated,  t.e.,  oxygenated,  on  the  aatee  mentioned. 
The  most  striking  difference  is  between  the  first 
contact  bed  A  on  December  5th,  1899,  and  the 
same  bed  on  January  3rd,  1900:  on  the  latter 
date  its  aeration  was  very  much  better.  Between 
those  two  dates,  however,  bed  A  had  had  a  week's 
rest,  which  doubtless  accounts  for  the  improve- 
ment observed. 

(&)  Examinaiicn  of  the  FUter-heds  for  Sludge, 

In  Appendix  £  are  to  be  found  the  analyses  of 
four  samples  of  filter-bed  material  (three  from 
first  contact  bed  C  and  one  from  Cameron  bed 
No.  3),  and  also  analyses  of  the  fine  mud  which 
that  filtering  material  now  contained.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  greater  part  of  this  mud  was  at  the 
top  of  the  bed,  but  that  it  was  gradually  fiTl<^iT^g 
ite  way  through.  In  connection  with  E,  Appen- 
dix F  should  also  be  read,  which  gives  data  on 
the  amount  of  iron  and  the  state  of  that  iron  in 
the  sewage,  open  and  closed  septic  tank  liquors, 
and  first  and  second  contact  bed  efiiuents.  Hie 
pointe  thai  strike  one  most  here  are : — 

1.  The  large  amount  of  iron  in  the  Man- 
chester Sewage. 

2.  The  very  large  amount  in  the  open 
septic  tank  liquor  before  the  tank  was 
cleaned  out  (and  the  same  applies  to  the 
closed  Cameron  tank  still). 

3.  IlLq  fact  that  as  much  as  1*5  parts  of 
iron  per  100,000  were  latted^  coming  through 
the  first  contact  bed,  while  almost  none 
escaped  through  the  second  contact  bed. 

4.  The  fact  that  the  iron  in  a  sewage  (i.e., 
tank  liquor)  settles  relatively  more  slowly 
than  the  other  solids. 

It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  this  part  of  the 
Manchester  inquiry  is  not  yet  completely  solved. 
It  looks  as  if  either  more  tank  accommodation 
were  necessary,  or  some  rough  and  easily  renew- 
able filter  between  the  tank  and  the  filter  beds 
proper,  so  as  to  prevent  any  appreciabile  amount 
of  iron — and,  with  this,  fine  grit — passing  on  to 
the  first  contact  bed.  By  one  of  these  means  the 
"  life  "  of  the  first  contact  beds  would  undoubtedly 
be  greatly  prolonged. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  well  to  sum  up  shortly 
the  main  points  of  this  criticism  : 

L  That  the  Manchester  experimente,  so  far 
as  they  have  gone,  are  most  valuable. 

2.  That,  from  a  chemical  point  of  view,  an 
excellent  effluent  is  produced;  and  that  the 
presence  of  the  very  large  quantitnr  of  tarry 
matter  has,  so  far,  had  no  prejudicial  effect 
upon  this. 

3.  That  it  might  be  desirable  to  haive  some 
further  data  as  to  the  first  contact  beds  main- 
taining an  average  capacity  of  one-third  of  the 
empty  tank  capacity. 

4.  That  the  freeing  of  the  tank  liquor  from 
suspended  matter,  and  from  all  but  a  small 
quantity  of  iron,  has  not  yet  been  aooom- 
plished  to  the  extent  which  is  desirable. 
When  this  is  done  the  "life"  of  the  first 
contact  beds  will  be  nmch  lengthened. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  without  expressing  my 
thanks  to  Sir  Bosdin  Leeoh,  tlie  Chairman  of  the 
Rivers  Committee,  and  Mr.  Fowler,  who  have 
been  kind  enough  to  give  every  facility  to  Mr.  Frye 
and  myself  in  the  course  of  this  inquliy.  And  my 
hearty  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Frve  for  his  work  in 
connection  with  it.  Nearly  all  the  analyses  rela- 
ting to  the  iron  and  sludge  were  done  by  him,  and 
he  has  also  made  many  valuable  suggestions,  the 
substance  of  which  is  given  in  these  pages.  I 
should  also  add  that  the  pnalyses  of  the  tank 
liquors  and  effluente  (Appendices  A  and  B)  were 
made  by  Mr.  R.  B.  Fiona.  ^ 

Ealing,  July  10th,  1900.        George  McGouwn, 


' 
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APPBKDIX  A. 


Cormponding  Samples 
Drawn  Tnesday,  December  5th,  1880. 


Effluent  from 

1st  Contact  Bed  C. 

Analysed 

December  6th. 


Effluent  from 

2nd  Contact  Bed  D. 

Analysed 

December  6th. 


Corresponding  Samples 
Drawn  Wednesday,  January  Srd,  1000. 


Open' 

Septic  Tank 

Liquor,  Analysed 

January  9tb.* 


Effluent  ^m 

1st  Contact  Bed  C. 

Analysed 

January  8th.* 


Effluent  from 
2nd  Contact  Bed  D. 
Analysed 
January  0th.* 


'Analyses  unavoidably  delayed. 


Partt  per  100,060. 

Affimoniacal  Nitrogen  • 

Albuminoid 

Kltarite 

mtraU 

Total  Nitrogen  by  Kjeldahl 

""X"  Nitrogen       - 

Total  Organic  Nitrogen 

Oxygen  absorbed  at  once 

„  „     4  hours 

Oxygen  absorbed  after  6  days 
Incubation. 

Chlorine 


Oases. 

Cubic  centimetres  per  litre 
at  N.T.P. 

Oarbon  dioxide  (fTOe)    - 

lOxygen  • 

Nitrogen         .... 


1-01 
0-20 
trace. 
0*42 
1-79 
016 
0*86 
0-86 
1*94 


Slight  earthy  smell 
after  incubation. 

18*18 

Two  hours'  contact. 
Liquid  almost 
colourless,  with 
copious  green- 
brown  flocculent 
deposit.  Slight 
tarry  odour ; 
alkaline. 


550 
1-0 

17-7 


0-18 

008 

None. 

1*40 

1-66 

t  None. 

t  008 

0-16 

0-72 


No  smell  after  In- 
cubation. 

13-14 

One  hour  s  contact. 
Almost  no  sus- 
iwnded  matters. 
Slightly  opales- 
cent. Earthy 
odour.  Nearly 
neutral. 


1*01 

0*74  (approz.) 

None. 

2*67 

t  None  or  0*20 

t  0-74  or  0*94 

1*08— 

6*68 

300— 

Tarry  smell  after 
incubation. 

10-02 

Considerable  black 
sediment.     The 
filtered      liquor 
was  slightly  yel- 
low. Tarry  smell ; 
alkaline. 


JNTote.— It  will  be  observed  that  in  every  Jiffltient  there  is  a  reserve  of  Nitrate. 


0*66 
0-16 
None. 
0-68 
1-33 
t  None, 
t  0*15 
0-80-- 
1*03 
0*24— 


Slight  tany  smell 
alteT  incubation. 

9-96 

This  sample  had 
2}  instead  of  2 
hours'  contact. 
Clean  and  tany 
odour.  Copious 
green-brown  floc- 
culent deposit. 
Slightly  acid 
from  carbonic 
acid. 


0*28 
0*05 
None. 
0*67 
1*26 

? 

? 

0*06—. 

0*56 

0*05—1 

Earthy  smell  after 
incubation. 

986 

Fairly  average  sam- 
ple. Bed  running 
all  the  time. 

Clean  and  colour- 
less, like  tap 
water;  contained 
a  few  tiny  worms. 

Slightly  alkaline. 


40-7 

2-6 

16-2 


58*9 

0-9 

19-6 


42'2 

1-4 

18*8 


Mertey  and 

IrweU 
Standard* 


O'lS 


0-M 

1-08 


*  This  bottle  had  been  mercury-jointed  since  4th  January, 

f  This  is  probably  an  error  in  the  analysis ;  there  would  almost  certainly  be  some  "  X  "  nitrosen  present  in 
the  tank  liouor  and  a  little  in  the  effluents.  (G.  M.,  llay,  1902.) 

t  iV'ote.— These  figures  for  the  oxygen  must  be  a  little  higher  than  the  reality,  owing  to  slight  aCration  while 
transferring  the  effluents  into  the  gas  apparatus. 


APPENDIX  B. 


AMX9NIACiL  AND  ORGANIC  NlTROOXN  IN  MANCHBSTER  OPEN  SRPTIC  TANK  LIQUOR,  1900. 


Sample  drawn     • 

3farch  16 

March  21 

March  23 

March  29 

April    5 

April  20 

June  16 

„       analysed  - 
ParU  per  100,000 : 

»    la 

„      23 

„      26 

«       80 

(Tills    sample 
was  delayed 
in  transit.) 

r    28 

H     18 

Ammoniacal  nitrogen 

2-64 

2*30 

2-81 

2*61 

3-20 

2*88 

2*91 

Organic  nitrogen 

1-67 

1-81 

1*29 

1*88 

0*89 

2*87 

0*60 

Total  Nitroobn   •   -   - 

4*31 

*-u 

4*10 

4*39 

4*00 

1 

4-75 

3-60 

AU  the  above  samples  had  a  strong  tarry  smell,  and  the  first  six  of  them  showed  a  considerable  black  deposit  containing  iron.    Between  ths 
drawing  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  samples  the  tank  was  cleaned  out,  and  the  last  sample  liad  very  little  deposit. 


APPEJmiX  c. 


Analysis  of  MlANCHBaxsa  Open  Siptic  Tank  Sludge. 


This  (avei'a^e)  samole  was  drawn  when  the  tank  was  being  cleaned  out  in  May  1900.  after  fully  fourteen  months' 
uae.  At  the  inlet  ena  the  sludge  was  of  a  brownish  colour,  and  very  solid,  but  at  tne  other  end  thin  and  quite 
black.  It  contained  both  animal  and  vegetable  fibre,  and  smelt  strongly  of  waste  coal-tar  products.  The  following 
figures  were  obtained  : — 


Moistura 

Matter  volatile  above  110°  C. 

Non-volatile  matter,  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid 
Non-volatile  matter  (other  than  ironX  soluble  in  hydrochloric 

acid 

Iron  (calculated  as  melalUo  iron) 

Sulphur  present  as  sulphate 

Sulphur  present  as  sulphide 


100*0 


Calculated  for 

the  dry  sludge. 

Percent. 

Per  cent. 

81-001 

— 

696 

80-7 

4*90 

258'k 

]'-.461 

8*67 

19SJ 

3-OD 

15-8 

Trace. 

Trace. 

0-45 

2-4 

100-0 


*  yote.—The  iron  was,  of  course,  not  present  as  metallic  iron,  but  as  sulphide  and  hydroxide.    Hence  the  figure 
given  for  either  the   moisture  or  volatile  matter  is  not  absolutelv  correct . 
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APPENDIX  D. 


ANlLTSn  of  Gasbs  drawn  from  the  interior  of  ttie  Manqhester  Filter  Beds. 
Samples  1,  t,  3,  and  4  wore  drawn  on  5th  December,  1899  ;  5, 6, 7  and  8  on  3rd  January,  1900. 


« 

Pi 

m 

I 


No.  1. 

From  let 

Contact  Bed  A, 

about  middle 

of  Bed,  and 

at  a  depth  of 

2  feet. 
Bed  had  rested 

8j  hours 

(usual  rest  is 

3  hours). 


By  Volume. 
Carbon  Dioxide 

Oxygen  - 

Nitrogen  - 
Methane 


0-04 
90-95 
79-01 


100-0 


4*4 

10-8 

84-8 
None 


100-0 


No.  2. 

From  Ist 

Contact  Bed  C, 

about  middle 

of  Bed,  and 

at  a  depth  of 

2  feet. 

Bed  had  rested 

50  minutes 

(usual  rest  is 

1  hour). 


No:  7. 

From  1st 
Contact  Bed  A. 

From  upper 
end  of  Bed  and 

about  half 
way  across  it, 
at  a  depth  of 

2  feet. 
Bed  had  rested 

3  hours 
(the  usual  time 
before  refilling). 


No  8. 

From  1st 
Contact  Bed  A. 

From  lower 
end  of  Bed  and 

about  half 
way  across  It. 
at  a  depth  of 

2  feet. 

Bed  had  rested 

3^  (instead  of 

3  hours). 


No.  4. 

From  2nd 

Contact  Bed. 

From  middle 

of  Bed,  at 

a  depth  of 

2  feet. 

Bed  had  rested 

1  hour 

(the  usual 

time) 


No.  6. 

From  2nd 
Contact  Bed  D. 

About  l-3rd 
down  the  Bed 

and 

2-3rds  across 

it,  at  a  depth  of 

1  foot  4  inches 

approximately. 

Bed  was  still 

running. 
It  was  about 
to  be  refilled. 


No.  6. 

From  2xkd 

Contact  Bed  D. 

Near  lower 

end  of  Bed 

and  about  half 

way  across  it, 

at  a  depth  of 

1  foot  4  inches 

approximately. 

Bed  running 

as  above. 


No.  3 

FromBoecoe 

Bed  (cinder). 

From  about 
middle  of  Bed* 

at  a  depth  of 

2^  feet. 
Bed  had  rested 

3  hours 
(2  hours  is  the 

usual  time). 


5-8 
120 

82-2 


100-0 


100-0 


2-3  3-5  4-0  31 

lS-9  15-9  17*6  16-0 

78-8  80-6  78-4  80-9 

Not  tested  for,  since  none  was  found  in  No  1. 


1000 


100-0 


100-0 


3-2 
14-8 

82-0 


100-0 


4-6 
14-5 
80-9 


100-0 


APPENDIX  E. 


STATB  op  the  MANCHKSTEB  FILTKR  BBDS  as  RB0ABD8  SlUDOB. 

Tlie  bed  which  has  been  mainly  examined  Is  the  Fint  CorUact  Bed  C.    This,  it  will  be  remembered,  dates  from  April  13th,  1890. 


BedC. 

BedC. 

BedC. 

Cameron  Bed  No.  3. 



(1).  Sample    drawn     by 
Mr.  Fowler  3  inches  below 
surface,  about  middle  of 
bod,  on  March  2l8t,  1900. 
The  bed  had  been  run  off 
for  four  hours. 

(2).  Sample  drawn  under 
same    conditions    as    (1), 
but  1  foot  below  surface. 

(8).  Sample  -drawn    by 
Mr.  Frye  on    April  20th, 
4  inches  from  the  bottom. 
The  bed  had  been  resting 
for  a  week.    This  had  a 
tetcage  smell. 

(4).  An  average  sample 
.  drawn   by    Mr.    Frye   on 
'  April  20th.    This  smelt  of 
Nitro-benzene. 

Moisture - 

28-20                         i                   27-20 

37-30 

41-00 

*FineMud 

1005  (by  dif .)                            4-40  (directly) 

3-80  (directly) 

3-33  (directly) 

Clinker  and  course  Sand 

61-70                                           68-32 

58-81 

55-65 

Sulphur  as  Sulphide 

Trace.                                       Trace. 

Trace. 

— 

Total  Sulphur 

0-05                                              0-08     * 

0-09 

0-02 

1000                                            100-0 

100-0 

ir)U-0 

*  Analysis  of  the  above  drifd  muds.— These  muds  were  obtained  by  gently  and  repeatedly  stirring 
water  in  a  mortar,  until  the  liquid  ran  off  clear,  or  nearly  so. 

up  the  clinker  with  small  quantities  of 

46-10 

45-40 

45-20 

44-50 

Tank 
Sludge. 

Volatile  matter 

40-6 

flron,  calculated  as  Ses- 
quioxide 

24-71 

24-20 

18-80 

23-40 

22-60 

Sana,  etc.  ^by  dIf.)  - 

80-19 

80-40 

86*00 

32-10 

36-80 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100^ 

100-0 

t  Ten  parts  of  sesqnioxide  of  iron  are  equivalent  to  7  uf  metallic  ir^n.    The  iron  was  no  doubt  present  for  the  most  parts  in  a  less  oxidlxed  from 
than  the  sesquioxide  ;  the  amounts  of  "  sand,  etc."  as  given  above,  are  therefore  below  their  true  value. 
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APPENDIX  F. 


lEON  in  the  HAHaHBSTBB  Sbwaob,  Open  Septic  Tank  liquor  and  Filtar-bed  effluenU  at  different  dates. 

Sbkies  I. 
Open  Sbptio  Tank  Liquor. 


1000. 


Parts  per  100,000. 


Fine  Grit 


Iron  in    ooUoMal  and  true   solution, 
given  as  metallic  iron  .       .       .       • 


Iron  in  Boapenslon 


March  28. 

March  21  and  20 
(mixed). 

4-0 

2-82 

1-33 
6-81 

i               «-58 

June  15. 
1-21 


104 


yote*.—l.  The  "  iron  "  also  includes  any  alumina  present. 

2.  Between  March  29th  and  June  16th  the  tank  had  been  cleaned  out,  and  the  diilerence  in  the  figures  for  iron  is  at  onoe  apparent.  The 
•difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  samples  was  equally  marked  ;  the  earlier  ones  contained  much  black  iron  sediment,  whereas  in  the  sample  of 
June  15th  there  was  hardly  any. 


SbRIBS  2,  3,  AND  4. 

When  the  samples  of  Series  2  were  drawn  by  Mr.  Frye,  the  open  tank  was  being  cleaned  out.    Hence  a  sample  of  liquor  from  the  elowd 
dameron  tank  was  taken  Instead. 

The  *'  iron  "  in  thrae  series  does  not  include  any  alumina  present. 


Parte  per  100,000. 

Sewage. 

Open  tank. 

Closed  Cameron  tank. 

1 

Effluent  from                Effluent  from 

Bed  C.                           Bed  D. 

(2.) 

dth  May. 
Iron  In  suspension    .... 

Iron  in  coUoTdal  and  true  solution  • 

0-66     , 
0-84 

410 
0*84 

0-40 
Trace 

012 
Faint  trace. 

0-90 

600 

0-40 

0*12 

The  open  septic  tank  had  now  been  re-started  for  8^  weeks,  but  it  waa  not  yet  properly  septic. 


(8.) 

11th  June. 
Iron  in  suspension    - 

Iron  in  oollo'idal  solution 

Iron  in  true  solution 


1 

« 

1 

13-42 

008 

2-44 

0-40 

0*40 
0-12 

0-46 
0-06 

i              D-70 

Trace 

14  00 

1-20 

8*20 

0-40 

There  had  obviously  Just  been  a  heavy  flush  of  iron  liquor  into  the  sewage. 


(4.) 

16ih  June. 
Iron  in  suspension     • 

Iron  in  colloTdal  solution 

Iron  In  true  solution 


0-05 
Trace 


0-05 


2*54 

0-40 

9-20 

1-82 

0-10 

0-28 

0-81 

0.80 

0-12 

— 

Trace 

0-03 

Trace 

— 

2-80 

ISO 

1000 

1-44 

0-10 

There  had  been  rain  just  before  these  last  samples  (Series  4)  were  drawn,  and  the  sewage  was  at  nearly  twice  its  normal  flow.    For  this  reason  the 
iroD  in  the  sewage  is  probably  only  half  what  it  would  have  been  normally.    The  other  samples  are  not  affected  by  this. 


Sbribs  5. 

(a).  Manehenter  Seteage.    Average  mrnpU  </  six  day*,  taken  every  hour  from  June  lltli,  1900,  9  a.m.,  to  June  17th,  0  a.m. 

(b).  Open  Tank  Liquor.    Average  sample  oftix  day*,  taken  exactly  like  the  sewage  above.    [N.B.— The  tank  was  not  yet  properly  septic] 

(c).  Average  mmple  of  all  the  emptyings  from  First  C<mtaet  Bed  C  on  June  14th,  15th  and  16th  (».«.,  throughout  three  days).    Samples  were  in  this 
•case  taken  every  five  minutes  while  the  bed  was  being  emptied. 

(ri).  Average  mmple  of  all  the  emptyings  from  Secotid  ContMct  Bed  D,  taken  for  three  days  In  exactly  the  same  way. 


" 

" 

' 

—         - —  —          — ^ 

- 

Parte  per  100.000. 

Sewage. 

Open  Tank  Liquor. 

Effluent  from  Bed  C. 

Effluent  from  Bed  D. 

1 

Totellron  ..... 

Grav.             Vol. 
8-76               6-20 

1 

Grav.             Vol. 
1-64                1-14 

Grav.              Vol. 
1-51                1-08 

Grav.             Vol. 
0-24                0-06 

Solids  in  Suspension  - 

01-6 

7-62 

8-20 

2-50 

Solids  in  Solution 

75-5 

76-88 

77-20 

79-92 

2si>TBS.— 1.  These  average  samples  were  taken  in  equal  quantities,  not  according  to  rate  of  flow ;  but  the  results  given  by  Mr.  Fowler  in  Annual  Report 

for  the  year  ending  March  27th,  1901,  p.  88,  show  that  the  difference  between  the  samples  taken  in  this  way  and  others  taken  according 

to  the  rate  of  flow  is  not  very  striking,  at  any  rate  In  dry  weather  (May,  1902). 
2.  The  volumetric  estimation  gives  the  iron  proper.    The  difference  between  the  gravimetric  and  volnmetric  gives  the  alumina,  calculated 

as  iron. 
:i.  When  the  samples  from  Beds  C  and  D  were  teken,  the  beds  had  only  been  working  for  a  week,  since  reetins  for  a  fortnight,  and  one  foot  of 

material  had  been  removed  from  Bed  D  during  the  rest.    The  depth  of  material  in  D  was  therefore  two  feet. 
4  The; amount  of  iron  in  the  Manchester  sewage  is  much  greater  than  we  had  supposed. 
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The  mud  (ozider  the  xmcroecope)  waa  seea  to  be  com- 
poeed  of  yeiy  small  particles.  It  contained  some  fibre, 
but  not  anything  like  bo  much  aa  Mr.  Frje  finds  in  the 
mud  of  the  LeecU  beds,  ivihich  are  treating  crude  sewage 
there.  The  chief  differences  between  the  Manchester 
and  Leeds  filter-bed  muds  are : — 


Maicohistir. 

ChocoUte  brown. 
Finely  divided. 
Slightly  flbroiu. 


LUDS. 

Reddish  brown. 
Pulpy. 
Very  fibront. 


Further,  on  drying,  the  Leeds  mud  shrank  consider- 
ably, and  could  be  shaken  off  the  ecke,  whereas  the 
Manchester  mud  adhered  to  the  dlinker  so  strongltr  that 
it  could  only  be  got  off  by  boiling  water  and  rubbing. 
The  Manchester  sludge  was  the  more  easily  washed  off 
when  wet. 

It  wUl  be  seen  from  the  aboye  figures  thai  the  per- 
centages both  of  fine  blaok  mud  and  of  iron  got  less,  the 
deeper  down  in  the  bed  the  samples  were  drawn.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  bed  0,  on  April  20th,  the  dinksr  smejit 
very  badly.  This,  I  thmk,  shows  thai  the  bed  was  sot 
in  a  satisfactory  condition  at  that  date,  although  it  had 
rested  for  a  week.  The  upper  samples  had  only  an 
earthy  smeH. 

All  the  abore  "muds"  agree  very  nearly  in  composi- 
tion, and,  as  Mr.  Frye  has  already  pointed  out,  this 
loolcs  as  if  the  oiganic  matter  of  the  mud  was  broken 
down  nearly  as  far  as  it  could  be  under  actual  working 
conditions.  The  same  thing  is  noticeable  in  the  muds 
from  the  Leeds  beds,  i.e.,  they  agree  in  composition 
among  each  other,  but  in  these  the  percentage  of  rolatiiie 
matter  is  higher  than  in  the  Manchester  sampLes  (about 
55  per  cent,  as  against  45  per  cent.).  Another  point  of 
interest Js  that  the  Leeds  Whittaker  bed  mud  contained 
far  more  sulphide  than  the  Manchester  samples;  Mr. 
Frye  finds  that,  the  greater  the  amount  of  sulphide,  the 
more  clogged  this  particular  bed  appears  to  be. 

A  short  examination  of  the  foregoing  figures  in  this 
appendix  shows :  — 

1.  The   very  large  quantity  of   iron   that  was 


being  brought  oyer  by  the  tank  liquor  on  to  the 
first  coDtaict  bed,  before  the  tank  was  cleaned  out. 

2.  The  larger  quantity  of  fine  grit  that  was  also 
being  carried  oyer  under  these  circumstances. 

3.  That  the  liquor  from  the  closed  Oameron  tank 
is  also  deliyering  much  suspended  iron,  and  r^ 
quires  to  be  cleaned  out.  Besides  the  iron  in  sus- 
pension, there  is  also  more  iron  in  solution  in  th« 
dosed  tank  liquor  than  in  the  sewage. 

4.  That  the  average  six  days'  sample  of  sewage 
is  very  heavy  both  in  iron  and  suspended  matter. 

5.  That  when  one  compares  the  open  tank 
liquor  (six  days'  sample)  with  the  sewage  (six 
days'  sample),  the  decrease  in  the  iron  is  from 
100  to  17-6  Grav.  or  to  21-9  Vol.,*  while  the  de- 
crease in  suspended  solids  is  from  100  to  12*2. 

The  iron  therefore  does  not  deposit  so  rapidly 
as  the  other  solids.  Mr.  Frye  has  found  exactly 
the  same  thing  at  Leeds. 

6.  That  the  two  filter-beds  C  and  D  remove 
practically^  all  the  iron  that  is  in  solution  in  the 
liquid  going  on  to  them ;  and,  bv  the  time  the 
final  effluent  has  left  the  second  contact  bed, 
something  over  90  per  cent,  of  the  total  iron  of 
the  sewage  has  been  removed  (by  tank  and  beds 
t^ether).  Further,  the  iron  that  is  left  in  the 
efauent  is  practically  all  in  suspension.  This 
result  in  quite  in  agreement  with  tnose  which  Mr. 
Frye  has  obtained  in  the  same  manner  from  the 
contact  beds  at  Leeds. 

George  MeGawan, 

Ealing,  London,  W. 
July,  1900. 

*^ote.— The  gravimetric  estimation  gives  oxide  of 
iron,  alumina  and  alkaline  earth  phosphates  together, 
while  the  volumetric  gives  iron  alone. 
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FBOVISIONAL   NOTE   ON   THE   BACTERIOLOGICAL   QUALITIES   OF   CRUDE   SEWAGE   AND 
SEWAGE  EFFLUENTS  AND  THE  QUESTION  OF  STANDARDS  IN  RELATION  TO  POTABLE 

AND  NON-POTABLE  STREAMS.  _ 

Dr.  Houston. 


THE  BACTERIOLOGY  OF  CRUDE  SEWAGE. 


Total  Nitmbxbb. 

Crude  lewage  iwually  contains  at  least  one  million 
iMoteria  per  cc.,  and  not  uncommonly  more  than  ten 
■uUion.  Of  ihese  a  large  proportion  are  capable  ot 
growing  in  the  laboratory  at  blood  heat. 

But  as  this  proportion  of  the  several  sorts  of  sewage 
microbes  which  together  go  to  make  up  the  total  number 
of  bacteria  in  a  sample  does  not  necessarily  remain  con- 
stant throughout  the  complex  changes  leading  to  the 
ultimate  purification  of  the  sewage,  only  a  l^ited 
amount  of  reliance  can  be  placed  on  estimation  of  total 
numbers.  For  example,  different  processes  of  sewage 
disposal,  all  yielding  fairly  comparable  results  as  re- 
gaids  the  total  number  of  bacteria  in  their  respective 
eflauents,  may  yet  differ  one  from  another  in  marked 
fashion  in  respect  of  the  sorts  or  kinds  of  bacteria  (and 
their  relative  abundance)  which  together  went  to  make 
up  the  total  number  in  each  of  the  several  effluents. 

B.  CoLi. 
The  number  of  B.  Ooli  (or  closely  allied  forms)  in 
crude  sewage  is  apt  to  be  at  least  100,000  per  cc.    B. 
Coli  is  an  intestinal  bacterium,  which  may  be  patho- 
genic, and  certainly  its  presence  serves  as  an  index  of  the 
probable  presence  of  other  and  perh^  more  objeohpn- 
able  bacteria  of  excremental  sort,    flenoe  enumeration 
of  B.  Coli  in  crude  sewage  and  effluents  may  be  con- 
sidered highly  important.    If  B.  Coli  is  present  habitu- 
ally   in    from    i^    to    ^o^    ^^/     '":     ^    ZZ 
sewage,  and  is  absent,  as  has  been  alleged,  m  th©  wo- 
ieriological  contents  of  aa  much,  it  may  be,  aa  10  to 
100  cc.  of  a  pure  water,  this  biologioal  test  is  one  of 
extreme  delicacy.    In  connection  with  this  test,  as  also 
with  others,  it  is  important  to  determine  the  Mmber 
of  such  organisms  per  cc.    A  mere  statement  of  their 
presence  or  absence  is  of  little  value. 

Apart  from  the  proof  of  its  direct  association  with 
buDMin  ailments,  any  microbe  pathogenic  to  the  lower 
animals  must  be  regarded  with  some  suspicion  as  a  pos- 
sible cause  of  harm  also  to  the  human  subject.  But  tiie 
more  highly  specialised  forms  of  the  Ooli  aroup  would 
seem  to  be  connected— in  some  cases  obscurely,  in 
others  in  more  certain  fashion— with  the  occurrence  of 
definite  monbid  processes  in  man. 

In  brief,  this  B.  Coli  test  must  be  regarded  as  of 
CTcat  importance :  in  the  first  place,  because  ^e  pre- 
sence  of  B.  Coli  eerves  as  an  index  of  the  possible  pre- 
sence in  the  medium  yielding  it  of  other  and  more  objec- 
tionable microbes  ;  secondly,  because  certain  ^ms  ot 
B.  ooli  are  distinctly  pathogenic  in  the  ca^  of  lower 
animals  ;  and  la«t^  but  not  least  because  there  is  pound 
for  considering  tihat  B.  Coli  may  play  a  ff61e  m  the 
causation  of  human  diseases. 

B.  Entbbitidis  Spoeogenbs  (Klein). 

The  number  of  spores  of  B.  Enteritidis  Sporogen^  in 
erode  sewage  is  usually  at  least  100  per  cc.  Avoiding 
mAtters  wlSch  may  be  open  to  controversy,  it  is  at  the 
least  certain  that  cultures  of  B.  Enteritidis  Sporogenes 
may  be,  and  ofton  are,  extremely  virulent  to  gumea- 
piga.  Further,  there  is  evidence,  acteording  to  Dr. 
mein,  that  B.  Entenitidis  Sporogenes  has  been  casuaUy 
related  to  certain  epidemoics  of  acute  diarrhoea  in  the 
human  subject. 

This  B.  Enteritidis  Sporogenes  test  is  one  of  easy 
Myplication,  and  gives  some  indioation  of  the  total 
number  of  spores  of  anaerobic  bacteria  of  all  sorts 
present  in  the  substance  under  examination.  The  B. 
Coli  test  is  performed  under  aerobic  conditions,  and  the 
B.  Enteritidis  under  anaerobic  conditions.  It  seems 
most  important  to  have  an  anaerobic  as  well  as  an 
aerobic  test,  and  for  i9iis  reason  alSne  the  conhnued  usr 
as  a  routine  measure  of  the  B,  Enteritidis  test  is  dc- 
nrMe.  The  fact  of  its  feeing  a  s.poring  anaerobe 
weakens  somewhat  the  usefulness  of  the  test  as  an  in- 
dication of  recent  contamination  in  connection  with  the 
bacteriological  examination  of    potable  waters.      But 
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such  an  objection,  for  manifest  reasons,  does  not  apply 
to  sewage  effluents. 

Incidentally  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  spores 
of  B.  Enteritidis  are  absent  from  as  much  as  100-600  cc. 
of  a  pure  water,  are  present  only  in  sparse  numbers  in 
virgin  soils,  but  are  present  in  great  abundance  in  soils 
poUuted  with  matters  of  excremental  sort. 

Stmsptocooci. 

The  numiber  of  streptococci  in  crude  sewage  would 
seem  to  be  at  least  1,000  per  cc. 

SpsaJdng  of  streptococci  as  a  class,  without  special 
reference  for  the  moment  to  sewage  streptococci,  it 
would  appear  that:  — 

They  are  delicate  micro-organisms,  and  readily  lose 
their  vitalitv  and  die. 

They  probably  are  little  prone  to  enter  on  a  sap- 
rophytic phase  or  to  multiply  to  any  great  extent,  if  at 
all,  under  such  conditions. 

They  are  present  in  the  intestinal  discharge  of  animals. 

They  comprise  micro-organisms  of  highly  pathogenic 
sort. 

They  are  seemingly  absent  from  relatively  large 
am<ounte  of  pure  waters  and  from  virgin  soils,  but  can 
be  readily  demonstrated  in  soils  and  waters  recently 
polluted  with  excremental  matters. 

Assuming  the  foregoing  to  be  even  approximately 
true,  this  streptococcus  test  is  an  important  one.  For 
example,  if  the  streptococci  met  with  in  sewage  are  of  in- 
testinal origin,  and  are  of  feeble  vitality,  their  presence 
in  any  nmmber  in  an  effluent  would  lead  to  the  inference 
that  the  "biological  treatment"  processes  at  work 
and  responsible,  as  it  were,  for  the  production  of  such 
an  effluent  were  not  strongly  inimical  to  the  vitality  of 
other  and  more  hardy  germs  likewise  of  intestinal  out^ 
come.  And  in  the  latter  category  we  would  presumably 
be  forced  to  include  both  the  typhoid  bacillus  and  the 
cholera  vibrio.  Quite  the  same  could  not  be  claimed  for 
the  Coli  test  already  referred  to  smce  B.  Ooli  is  a 
more  hardy  germ  than  B.  typhosus  or  the  cholera 
vibrio.  And  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  this  streptococcus 
test  oould  be  applied  with  confidence  to  any  effluent 
from  ony  system  of  sewage  disposal,  whereas  search 
for  B.  typhosus  in  sewage  and  sewage  effluents  must  be 
regarded  as  an  almost  hopeless  task,  and  the  failure  to 
demonstrate  its  presence  no  indication  whatever  of  its 
^eal  absence.  Recently,  however.  Dr.  MacConkey  ha» 
carried  out  an  elaborate  research,  having  for  its  main 
object  the  discovery  of  a  simple  and  reliable  method  of 
isolating  the  typhoid  bacillus  from  a  liquid  conteining  a 
mixed  bacterial  flora.  Such  a  method  would  be  of  great 
value.' 

The  pathogenicity  of  sewage  streptococci  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  established,  but  it  is  well  known 
that  virulent  streptococci  rapidly  lose  their  pathogenic 
action  when  separated  from  the  animal  body  and  culti- 
vated on  artificial  media.  Moreover,  the  failure  to  in- 
duce a  pathogenic  effect  by  the  micro-organisms  in  the 
lower  animals  affords  no  sufficient  criterion  that  the 
streptococci  in  question  are  harmless  to  man. 

But  putting  aside  the  question  of  pathogenicity,  the 
test  in  its  positive  aspects  must  be  regarded  as  an  index 
of  no  mean  value  of  the  probable  biological  quality  of  a 
sewage  efflu^it  in  relation  to  the  possible  spread  of  dis^ 
ease. 

Gas  Test  foe  Iia)iCATiNO  Presence  op  B.  Ooli, 
B.  Proteus,  and  other  Gas-formiko  Bacteria. 
The  aerobic  (or  facultetive  anaerobic)  gas-forming  bac- 
teria in  sewage  belong  chiefly  to  the  objectionable  Coli 
and  Proteus  class,  and  a  simple  method  of  arriving  at  a 
rough  estimation  of  the  abundance  of  these  microbee 

has  been  worked  out.  For  example,  ^^j^  cc. 
of  crude  sewage  usually  produces  "ga»"  in  jrela- 
tine  Shake  culture  in  24  hours  at  20^0. ,  while 
tho  bacterial  contents  of  as  much  it  may  be  JiA 
lOOcc.  of  a  pure  water  fail  to  effect  a  similar  result. 
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This  represe^its  a  remarkable  biological  diisriinotion 
betvecui  raw  sewage  and  pure  water ;  and  if,  as  seems 
liketly,  it  can  be  shown  that  at  any  point  between  these 
imo  extremes  the  ntunber  of  gas^formimg  bacteria  affords 
a  veiLiable  dndex  oi  the  sbatos  of  a  liquid  in  reBX)eot  of 
the  degree  of  purification  effected  and  its  relative  harm- 
lessoesB,  the*  tee^  is  a  valuable  one.  Indeed,  if  there 
racists  a  paralleliani  between  the  numiber  of  ga^form- 
mst  baotoria  and  the  putrescibility  and  harmfulness  of 
emvLfxiiSy  it  might  even  be  claimed  that  this  teert;  is  of 
singular  importaince. 

It  would  seem  that  no  liquid  containing  these  gas- 
foaming  bacteria  in  a  miniiaal  quantity  oaji  be 
considered  free  from  the  putrescible  organic  matter 
which  maintains  their  existence.  Theoretically  this 
may  be  true^  but  practically  the  reduction  of  the  putre- 
flcifale  organic  matter  might  in  some  cases  be  fipo  rapid 
as  perh«ups  not  to  allow  of  a  corresponding  reduction 
in  the  numiber  of  these  microbes. 

Ikocxtlation. 

The  injection  subcutaneously  of  crude  sewage  even 
in  moderate  quianitity  into  rodent  animals,  is  always 
followed  (by  a  local  iteaictiaa,  and  not  uncommonly 
leads  to  a  fatal  result.  Certain  microbes  isolated  from 
the  blood  or  tissues  of  such  affected  animal  appear  to 
be  highly  virulent.  How  far  this  is  due  to  an  exalta- 
tion of  virulence  of  sewage  bacteria  due  to  their  pas- 
sage through  the  animal,  and  how  far  it  is  a  virulence 
proper,  as  it  were,  to  the  microbes  previous  to  the 
inoculation,  may  be  hard  to  determine.  And  it  seems 
doubtful  if  these  peccant  microbes  could  readily  be 
recognised  in  cultivations  made  directly  from  the 
sewage  without  resorting  to  the  inoculation  of  animals- 
Nevertheless,  it  is  of  considerable  interest  to  learn 
that  even  small  quantities  of  crude  sewage  habitnally 
contain  germs  of  a  sort  virulent  to  rodents.  As  a 
routine  te6<t,  however,  the  inoculation  of  animals  could 
hardly  be  recommended. 

Other  Tests.* 

The  enumeration  of  thermophilic  bacteria,  liquefying 
microbes,  spores  of  aerobic  bacteria,  etc.,  although 
doubtless  yielding  results  of  considerable  value,  would 
seem  to  be  of  secondary  importance  to  the  tests  already 
considered. 

In  summary  at  this  stage  we  note  that  crude  sewage 
usually  contains  at  least  in  1  cc.  :  — 

1-10  million  bacteria. 
100,000  B.  Coli  (or  closely  allied  forms). 
100  spores  of  B.  Bnteritidis  Sporogcnes. 
1,000  streptococci. 
Further,  that  so  minute  a  quantity  as  ^j^  of  a  cc. 

of  crude  sewage  is  usually  sufficient  to  produce  "  gas  " 
in  gelatine  shake  cultures  in  24  hours  at  20°C.,  and 
that  the  inoculation  of  animals  with  crude  sewage 
always  lead  to  a'  local  rea-ytion,  and  not  uncommonly 
results  in  death. 

THE     BAOTERIOLOGY    OF    SEWAaE 

EFFLUENTS. 

A  large  amount  of  informaliion  hJas  been  gained  under 
this  heading.  The  general  outcome  of  the  experiments 
may  be  mranimed  up  as  follows  :  — 

Effluents  7iiom:  Aetificial  Processes. 

The  effluents  from  sepibic  tanks,  intermittent  contact 
beds,  continuous  filtration  beds,  etc.,  contain  an  enor- 
mous number  of  bacteria.  In  some  oases  the  percentage 
rednotion  of  microbes  in  effluent  as  compared  with  raw 
sewage  is  striking.  But  as  an  effluent  must  be  judged 
by  the  actual  state  it  is  in,  and  as  the  nuinber  of 
micro-oiganisms  still  remaining  is  nearly  always  very 
large,  percentage  purification  would  seem  to  be  of 
minor  importance.  In  not  a  few  cases  the  bacteria  are 
practically  as  numerous  in  the  effluent  as  in  the  raw 

The  different  kinds  of  bacteria  and  their  relative 
abundance  appear  to  be  very  much  the  same  in  the 
effluents  as  in  the  crude  sewage.t    Thus,  as  regards  un- 

♦  Since  writing  this  report  (Feb.,  1901)  other  tests 
have  sprung  into  prx>minenoe,  notably,  Dr.  MacConkey's 
useful  bile-salt  broth  test.  These  will  be  dealt  with 
in  a  separate  report.  . 

t  That,  however,  some  selective  process  is  really  m 
opeiatiosi  need  hardly  be  doubted,  although  it  might 
ilquire  special  medaa  and  special  processes  to  prove 
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desirable    bacteria,    the    effluents    frequently    contain 
nearly  as  many  B.  Coli,  proteus-like  germs,  spores  of 
B.      Enteritidis     Sporogenes     and     streptococci,      as 
crude  sewage.    In  no  case,  seemingly,  has  the  reduction 
of  these  objectionable  bacteria  been  so  marked  as  to  be 
very  material  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  epidemio- 
logist.   No  definite  proof  has  been  furnished  that  the 
effluents  from  bacteria  'beds  are  conspicuously  more  safe 
in  this  sense  in  their  possible  relation  to  disease  than 
is  crude  sewage.       Indeed,  all  the  available  evidence 
tends  to  show  that  they  must  be  regarded  as  nearly^ 
if  not  quite,   as  dangerous  to  health  as  raw  sewage. 
In  this  connection  we  would  again  take  note  of  &e 
streptococcus  test.     If  it  be  true  that  streptococci  are 
more  delicate  germs  than  the   typhoid  bacillus,    their 
presence  in  any  number  in  the  effluent  would  seem  to 
indicate  the  possibility  or  probability  of  the  enteric 
fever  bacillus  also  surviving  under  similar  conditions, 
and,  in  general,  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  the  bio- 
logical processes  at  work  were  not  strongly  inimical, 
if  hostile  at  all,  to  the  vitality  of  germs  of  pathogenic 
sort. 

The  inoculation  of  animals  with  the  effluents  from 
bacterial  beds  seems  to  show  that  they  are  nearly  as 
pathogenic  as  crude  sewage. 

In  conclusion,  and  speaking  in  general  terms,  it  is 
to  be  inferred  that  the  effluents  from  bacteria  beds  are 
bacteriologically  so  impure  that  they  may  well  be 
excluded  from  streams  that  are  used  for  drinking  pur- 
poses. Need  for  this  inference  is  the  more  to  be  re- 
gretted since  the  same  effluents  often  pass  a  reasonable 
chemical  standard.  Presumably  the  bacteria-bed- 
prooess  is  so  rapid  that  the  decline  in  the  amount  of 
oxidisable  and  putrescible  matter  in  the  sewage  passing 
through  is  not  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  bacteria  ;  and  commonly  the  units 
of  material  composing  the  bed  are  of  so  large  a  size  as 
to  preclude  the  possibility  of  the  mere  mechanical 
separation  of  the  germs. 

Effluents  from  Land  Tbeatment. 

Mu^h  work  has  been  carried  out  as  regards  the  bac- 
teriological examination  cf  land  effluents,  and  the  work 
is  sufficiently  advanced  to  call  for  a  complete  report 
within  the  next  few  months.  In  the  meantime,  some 
remarks  on  this  subject  of  a  provisional  and  general 
character  seem  advisable. 

It  would  appear  to  be  possible  with  land  of  proper 
quality,  and,  by  intelligent  management,  to  obtain 
remarkably  good  bacteriological  results;  in  some, 
although  rare,  cases,  results  so  good  that,  apart  fn>m  a 
knowledge  of  its  source,  the  eflluent  might  actually  be 
regarded  as  a  potable  water  of  more  than  average 
purity.  Generally  speaking,  however,  the  effluents 
from  land,  like  those  from  bacterial  beds,  are  not  to  be 
thought  of  as  in  a  fit  state  to  be  turned  into  a  potable 
stream.  Unfortunately  also,  the  ratios  one  to  another 
of  the  different  sewage  microbes  tend  to  remain  fairly 
constant,  no  matter  how  great  the  purification  may  be. 
The  bacteria  proper,  peculiar,  as  it  were,  to  the  soil,  are 
Seemingly  either  absent  or  present  in  small  proportion 
only  in  these  land  effluents.  Yet  the  sewage  bacteria 
do  not  seem  to  destroy  the  soil  microbes  ;  for  exaani- 
nation  of  the  soil  itself  shows  that  the  latter  are  present 
in  abundance.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  soil  is 
"  rested,"  some,  at  all  events,  of  the  sewage  bacteria 
disappear.  A  broad  parallelism  would  seem  to  exist 
between  -the  chemical  and  bacteriological  results  ob- 
tained by  land  treatment  of  sewage.  We  may  reasonably 
consider  that  this  is  due  to  the  comparative  slowness 
of  the  process  allowing  the  bacteria  in  the  sewage  to 
decline  in  numbers  side  by  side  with  the  reduction  in 
the  amount  of  oxidisable  and  putresoible  matter ;  and 
in  this  respect  land  treatment  would  seem  preferable 
to  artificial  filters.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  diminution  in  the  number  of  bac- 
teria by  land  treatment  must  alsb  be  traced  to  their 
mechanical  separation.  The  effluents  from  land  usually 
contain  B.  Ooli,  spores  of  B.  Enteritidis  Sporogenes, 
and  even  streptococci. 

In  conclusion,  the  treatment  of  sewage  on  land, 
although  perhaps  more  satisfactory  from  the  bacterio- 
logical point  of  view  than  its  treatment  in  bacterial 
beds,  would  not  seem  to  by  any  means  entirely  remove 
the  dancer  arising  from  the  discharge  of  effluents  into 
potable  river&r 

In  general  summary  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  effluents 
alike  from  land  and  from  bacteria  beds  contain  B.  Ooli, 
B.   Enteri'^idis  Sporogenes,   and  Streptococoi  often  in 
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abandance,  and  that,  therefore,  they  are  not  so  modified 
bacfceriologically  «ls  to  allow  of  their  safe  introduction 
into  potable  rivers. 

Efflttsnts  fbom  Chemical  Pbocesses. 

It  may  be  seriously  questioned  whether  we  have  su£Bi* 
cient  knowledge  as  to  the  effect  of  the  chemical  treat- 
ment of  sewage  as  regards  the  biological  composition  of 
the  resulting  effluents.  We  gather  that  chemical  treat- 
ment of  a  sewage  does  not  prevent  further  treatment 
of  it  in  bacteria  beds  and  on  land,  and  in  general  does 
not  destroy  the  sewage  bacteria.  But  our  knowledge 
is  deficient  in  this  respect,  and  much  work  must  be 
carried  out  before  conclusions  of  any  value  can  ba 
drawn.  It  is  an  important  matter,  because  it  might, 
for  instance,  be  affirmed  that  a  particular  process— say 
a  combined  chemical  and  land,  or  a  combined  chemical 
and  bacteria  bed  method — was  satisfactory,  because 
the  chemicals  first  destroyed  the  pathogenic  germs, 
while  the  land  or  bacterial  beds  afterwards  purified  th> 
sewage,  so  that  the  final  effluent  was  quite  innocuous. 

In  this  connection  the  streptococcus  and  B.  Coli  tests 
would  seem,  the  former  in  its  positive  aspects,  the  latt?T 
in  a  negative  sense,  to  be  of  value.  For,  assuming  i. 
to  be  true  that  streptococci  are  lees  and  B.  Coli  mor^ 
hardy  than  such  pathogenic  germs  as  B.  typhosus  an^ 
the  diolera  vibrio,  the  presence  of  streptococci  would 
seem  to  imply  the  possible  presence  as  well  of  disease 
germs,  vrMle  the  absence  of  B.  Coli  would  suggest  com- 
parative safety? 

THE       CHEMICAL      AND       BACTERIOLOGICAL 
EXAMINATION  OF   EFFLUENTS,    AND  THE 
QUESTION    OF    STANDARDS    IN  RELATION 
TO        DRINBING       AND        NON-DRINKING 
STREAMS. 
It  seems  quite  clear  that  a  chemical  examination  of 
effluents  will  be  required  in  the  case  of  both  potable  and 
non-potable  rivers.     In  both  cases  it  is  necessary  to 
prevent  the  discharge    into    the    river   of   an    undue 
amount  of  oxidisable  and  putrescible  matter.     Even  if 
an   effluent  were  sterilised,    a   chemical    examination 
would  still  be  required  to  show  that   it  contained   no 
organic  substance  susceptible  to  the  action  of  putre- 
factive bacteria  present  in  ihe  water  of  the  river.   Oases 
^ve  occurred  where  an  effluent  rich    in    putrescible 
matter  has  been  actually  sterilised  but  which  neverthe- 
less produced  a  filithy  nuisance  in  the  river  some  distance 
below  the  point  of  discharge.     The  time  is  past  to  use- 
fuK^  discuss  whether  it  is  better  to   'have    a    sterile 
effluent  rich  in  organic  matter,  or  a  non-sterile  effluent 
free,  or  nearly  so,  uom  putrescible  matter.   All  effluents, 
whether  sterile  or  non-sterile,  must  be  relatively  free 
from  all  substances  susceptible  to  the  action  of  putre- 
factive bacteria.     Further,  at  all  events  in  the  case  of 
drinkinc:  water  streams,  it  is  necessary  for  the  chemist 
to  say  whether  the  effluent  is  free  from  chemical  poisons 
in  dangerous  amount. 

Drixking  Wateu  Stkeams. 

Passing  next  to  the  more  difficult  subject  of  bacterio- 
logical standards,  a  bacteriological  standard  in  the  case 
of  drinking  water  streams  is  certainly  called  fpr,  and, 
indeed,  is  far  more  important  than  the  chemical  one. 
Yet,  for  tfie  reasons  above  stated,  a  chemical  standard 
most  be  retained  as  well. 

Organic  matter  per  se  in  water  is  seemingly  harmless  ; 
ib  is  the  bacteria  likely  to  be  assocaated  with  the 
organic  matter  that  constitute  the  element  of  danger. 
Only  baicteriosoopic  analysis  can  hope  to  reveal  the 
kinds  of  bacterid  in  »n  effluent  whioh  are  of  a  sort 
liable  to  be  related  to  disease.  Ohemi'stry  is  quite 
powerl€«6  in  this  respect,  and,  indeed,  all  chemical 
8tand:ards  of  potability'  are  apparently  based  on  an 
assumed  relationship,  which  may  or  may  not  exist, 
between  the  amount  of  organic  matter  and  the  number 
and  kinds  of  the  associated  bacteria.  Typhoid  fever 
stools,  whether  sterilised  and  innocuous,  or  unsterilised 
and  highly  dangerous,  would  yield  to  chemical  testing 
practically  the  same  results  as  regards  the  nature  and 
smount  of  organic  matter  present. 

Nevertheless,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  bacterio- 
logists in  general  have  fully  met  their  responsibilities 
in  this  connection.  For  while  it  may  be  recognised 
that  the  burden  of  showing  that  an  effluent  is  harmful 
or  harmless  (in  the  case  of  potable  streams)  ouorht  to 
rest  in  their  hands,  the  present  state  of  bacteriological 
knowledge  may  not  allow  of  their  accepting  the  respon- 
sibility.    It  is  one  thing  to  believe  in  the  principle  of  a 
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bacteriological  standard,   and  quite  another  thing  to 
produce  a  standard  which  is  altjogether  satisfactory. 

But  within  recent  years  bacteriology  has  made  groat 
strides,  and  in  directions  tending  to  advance  knowledge 
in  this  matter.  For  example,  it  would  seem  that  bac- 
teriologists have  passed  through  a  stage  of  mere  enu- 
meration of  total  numbers  of  micro  organisms  to  a 
stage  taking  note  of  particular  microbes  ;  and  from 
this  have  reached  the  stage  of  seeking  to  determine  the 
relative  abundance  of  these  particular  microbes  in  one 
or  another  substance.  One  result  of  these  labours  has 
been  to  show  that  a  remarkable  distinction  can  be 
drawn  between  pure  water  and  a  foul  liquid  like  sewage, 
and  that  a  water  containing  an  amount  of  sewage 
so  minute  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  chemical 
analysis  can  yet  be  shown  bacteriologically  td  be  rich 
in  intestinal  microbes.  A  single  instance  will  sufflce : 
B.  Coli  is  absent  from  as  much  it  may  be  as  lOOcc.  of 
a  pure  water,  and  yet  is  habitually  present  in  from 
1-10,000  to  1-100,000  of  a  cc.  of  crude  sewage.  On  the 
plea  of  mere  ability  to  recognise  the  presence  and  rela- 
tive abundance  of  such  intestinal  microbes  as  may  be 
considered  to  serve  as  in  index  of  the  possible  presence 
as  well  of  the  bacteria  of  epidemic  disease,  the  bacterio- 
logist might  reasonably  claim  that  his  delicate  processes 
were  in  advance  of  the  chemist.  And  this  perhaps  is 
as  far  as  we  may  hope  to  get.  For  at  present,  when 
dealing  with  non-sterile  effluents,  the  bacteriologist  has 
no  infallible  test  enabling  him  to  say — ^this  effluent 
does  not  contain  the  specific  germs  of  epidemic  disease. 
And  we  know  that  when  these  pathogenic  germs  are 
really  present  they  may  readily  escape  recognition. 

But  it  would  be  unwise  to  regard  sewage  otherwise 
than  as  -a  liquid  always  potentially  dangerous,  and 
much  is  now  known  about  its  biological  composition  «^^d 
the  relative  abundance  of  those  intestinal  germs  apt  to 
be  associajted  with  the  pathogenic  microibes  which  by 
their  occasional  or  constant  presence  may  render  the 
liquid  actually  dangerous.  By  so  (much  then  as  an 
effluent  is  modified  in  greater  or  less  degree  in  the 
direction  of  departure  from  our  normal  sewage  standard 
as  regards  these  "germs  of  indication,"  to  an  equal 
extent  are  we  privileged  in  measuring  its  status  in 
respect  of  pocN»ible  danger  to  health.  In  this  sense 
bacteriologists  have  made  real  progress,  and  from  this 
'  point  of  view  standards  may  be  of  singular  value. 

The  "  microbes  of  indication  "  as  has  been  already  in- 
dicated would  seem  to  be  B.  Coli,  streptococci,  and  B. 
Enteritidis  Sporogenes.  These  bacteria  are  wholly,  or  at 
all  events  relatively,  absent  from  pure  water ;  but  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  some  drinking  waters  do  contain 
these  objectionable  microbes,  although  in  insignificant 
proportion  as  compared  with  sewage  and  sewage  effluents. 
Doubtless  these  waters  are  slightly  polluted;  but  the 
fact  of  the  presence  in  the  water  of  these  bacteria,  and 
that  they  are  used  for  potable  purposes  moist  not  be 
lost  sight  of.  Although  on  scientific  grounds  the  com- 
plete removal  or  <&struction  of  fiiese  bacteria  is 
strongly  indicated,  it  may  be  doubted  if  this  counsel 
of  perfection  is  wholdy  defensible  in  pratetice. 

At  this  point  it  may  be  useful  to  consider  ways  and 
means  of  rendering  a  potentially  dangerous  effluent 
actually  or  relatively  innocuous.  Filtration  mi?ht  per- 
haps be  employed  to  greatly  and  perhaps  sufficiently 
reduce  the  number  of  bacteria  present  in  an  effluent. 
But  it  is  open  to  doubt  if  the  cost  could  be  borne  of  first 
purifying  sewage  so  as  to  get  rid  of  most  of  the  organic 
matter  and  the  bulk  of  the  suspended  matter,  and  after- 
wards to  subject  the  effluent  to  an  efficient  process  of 
filtration.  Presumably  it  would  cost  as  much  to  satis- 
factorily fflter  the  sewage  effiuent  of  a  town  as  it  would 
cost  to  filter  the  water  supply  of  the  same  town. 

Next  as  regards  the  complete  or  partial  sterilisation  of 
the  effluents  by  chemical  substances.  By  complete  steri- 
lisation is  meant  the  absolute  destruction  of  all  microbes, 
sporing  and  non-sporing.  By  partial  sterilisation  the 
death  of  all  bacteria  present  as  bacilli  (or  in  coccus 
form)  is  implied,  but  not  the  death  of  the  spores  of 
bacteria.  And  for  a  reason  presently  to  'be  explained 
it  is  of  advantage  to  limtit  this  a  littHe  further  by  8a(ying 
that  this  partial  sterilisation  may  be  judged  to  be 
suffifoient  if  B.  Coli  is  destroyed. 

This  distinction  is  important,  because  the  difficulty  of 
killing  spores  is  verjr  great,  whereas  bacilli  (and  cocci) 
are  much  more  easily  destroyed.  Thus  the  thermal 
death  point  of  B.  Ooli  is  about  60-66^  C  ;  of  some 
spores  actually  120°  0.  And  the  same  striking 
difference  hoilds  good  in  the  main  as  regards  chomical 
antiseptic  substances.  It  is  evident  then  that  the 
difference  in  coat  between  the  complete  and  partial 
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sterilisation  of  An  effluent  would  be  a  very  material 
difference,  and  it  may  be  (questioned  if  the  additional 
freedom  from  danger  resulting  from  complete  sterilisa- 
tion would  merit  the  extra  expenditure. 

The  number  of  spores  of  aerobic  and  anaerobic  bacteria 
in  sewage  would  seem  to  be  about  100-1,000  per  cc. 
in  tbe  case  of  a  total  bacterial  flora  of  1-10  million  or 
more.  So  that  the  spores  form  a  rdativeJlj  small  pro- 
portion of  tbe  total  germs  in  sewage.  Of  pathogendc 
spores  habitually  or  occasionally  present  in  sewage 
B.  Enrteritidis  Sporogenes,  tetanus,  (malignant  oedema 
and  anthirax  must  be  considered.  Are  we  to  consider 
that  the  risk  of  these  and  other  sewage  spores  remain- 
ing in  an  effluent  which  is  bedng  dischaiged  into  a 
potable  river  is  so  grave  that  complete  sterilisation  is 
absolutely  necessary?  In  the  present  state  of  know- 
ledge this  can  hardly  be  said,  and  having  regard  to  the 
almost  insuperable  difficulties  attending  complete  sterili- 
sation of  effluents,  to  insist  upon  it  would  seem  to  be 
impracticable. 

What  then  would  the  partial  sterilisation  of  effluents 
meanP  It  seems  justifiable  to  conclude  that  the  de- 
struction of  B.  Coli  would  mean  the  death  of  the  typhoid 
bacillus,  and  perhaps  in  general  of  the  germs  of  epiaemio 
disease.  And  it  may  be  seriously  questioned  if  the 
practical  difficulties  and  the  cost  of  such  partial  sterili- 
sation is  in  any  way  out  of  proportion  to  the  enormous 
gain  in  securing  comparative  immunity  from  danger. 
A  large  number  of  substances  would  seem  to  be  capable 
of  effecting  this  object  at  a  reasonable  cost,  e.^.,  ozone 
and  chlorine  compounds. 

The  question  what  means  are  available  for  sterilising 
or  partially  sterilising  sewage  effluents,  and  what  would 
be  the  cost  of  adopting  such  means,  is  one  which  should, 
I  think,  be  definitely  settled  by  further  experiments. 

In  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  and  bearing  in 
mind  what  is  practicable,  I  consider  that  in  the  case  of 
potable,  rivers  it  would  be  reasonable  to  require  that 
an  effluent  be  free,  or  nearly  so,  from  putrescible  matter 
as  judged  by  chemical  standards  ;  and  <be  free  also-  from 
the  specific  germs  of  epidemic  disease,  e.g.,  B.  typhosus 
as  judged  indirectly  but  seemingly  in  safe  fashion  by 
the  absence  of  B.  Coli.  It  might  be  convenient  to  fix 
some  limit,  e,g.,  that  B.  Coli  must  be  absent  from  1  cc. 
of  a  sewage  effluent  that  if  this  end  could  be  attained  * 
l)y  filtration  or  other  method  not  to  consider  the  use  of 
•chemical  substances  essential.  Nevertheless  even  sand 
filtration  could  not  render  an  effluent  innqpuons  in  the 
same  way  as  steidlisation.  Such  a  standard  as  that 
suggested  has  the  advantage  of  extreme  simplicity,  and 
it  would  take  no  note  of  the  relatilve  volumes  of  the 
effluent  and  river  water,  a  matter  wbich  if  taken  into 
•consideration  greatly  complicates  the  question  of 
standards. 

Xon-Dbinkino  Watkb  Stbilihs. 

As  regards  non-drinking  water  streams  the  question 
of  bacteriological  standards  is  also  a  difficult  one. 

We  must  consider  in  the  first  place  the  possibility  of 
the  discharge  of  a  bacteriall^  impure  effluent  into  non- 
drinking  water  streams  being  a  means  of  spreading 
disease. 

All  streams  which  are  not  brackish  or  obviously  offen- 
sive to  taste  or  smell,  or  which  do  not  present  strongly 
to  the  eye  the  appearance  of  pollution,  are  liable  to  be 
used  as  sources  of  drinking  water  occasionally  or  even 
habitually  by  some  individuals. 

Bathing  is  commonly  indulged  in  in  non-drinking 
waiter  streams.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  its  compara- 
tive iharmlessness,  numerous  cases  of  sickness  and 
diarrhoea  have  been  referred  to  ihia  cause.  And  it 
would  of  course  be  quite  possible  for  typhoid  fever  and 
cholera  to  be  spread  dn  tiiis  way. 

Further,  there  is  always  the  possibility  of  the  water  of 
non-drinking  water  streams  being  brought  into  relation 
with  articles  of  food  or  drink.  f\)r  example,  the  repre- 
hensible practice  of  rinsing  milk  cans  in  water  of  this 
class  may  specially  be  cited.  Again,  watercress  is  fre^ 
quently  grown  in  sewage-polluted  water. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  there  is  danger  in  eating 
fish  caught  in  sewage-polluted  streams.  But  any  danger 
that  might  be  supposed  to  exist  should  be  removed  by 
cleaning  and  cooking  the  fish.  In  the  case  of  oysters 
and  other  shell-fish  (tidal  waters),  when  eaten  in  the 
raw  condition  the  risk,  however,  may  be  a  very  leoil  one. 

There  would  also  seem  to  be  some  danger  of  wells  in  the 
y  icinity  of  polluted  streams  becoming  contaminated.  Soil 
is  a  very  perfect  filter  under  ordinary  oondibioxui    but 


sometimes  fissures  exist  which  may  allow  sewage  matters 
to  travel  for  a  considerable  distance  in  a  practically  un- 
altered condition.  Moreover,  soil  may  in  course  of  time 
become  so  polluted  as  to  be  saturated  with  germs,  and 
in  such  cases  the  microbes  tend  more  and  more  to  spread 
beyond  their  original  limits.  Lastly,  floods  may  cany 
sewago-poUuted  water  over  the  surface  of  adjoining 
land  and  so  contaminate  wells. 

Borne  authorities  consider  that  cattle  suffer  from  drink- 
ing the  water  of  sewage-polluted  streams.  But  of  this 
there  is  no  very  definite  proof.* 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  flood  water  depositing 
suspended  matter  and  innumerable  bacteria  on  the 
river  banks.  These  in  the  dry  condition  may  be  carried 
by  the  wind  for  a  considerable  distance. 

The  possibility  of  danger  to  health  from  the  inhalation 
of  noxious  gases  is  a  separate  question,  and  will  not  be 
considered  here. 

These  factors,  considered  separately,  may  be  of  no 
great  importance;  taken  together  they  cannot,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  be  entirely  ignored. 

A  broad  view  of  the  case  would  seem  to  be  that  the 
danger  is  not  abundant  or  far-reaching;  that  it  tends 
to  affect  individuals  rather  than  large  communities. 
And  although  a  single  case  of  typhoid  fever  may,  if  cir- 
oumstaiLces  favour  it,  create  a  widespread  epidemic, 
too  much  stress  should  not  be  laid  on  concrete  in- 
stances, but  reliance  placed  rather  on  general  con- 
siderations. 

After  careful  consideration,  I  should  be  inclined  to  say 
that  in  the  case  of  non-drinking  streams — except  vthen 
oysters  and  other  sheU-fish  v^ich  are  eaten  raw  are  con- 
cerned— the  bacteriological  character  of  an  effluent  is  of 
secondary  importance,  t  But  even  from  this  secondary 
point  of  view  the  bacteriological  examination  may  be 
of  considerable  utiQity  for  ascertaining  the  actual  or 
potential  putrescibdlity  of  an  effluent. 

Critics  will  be  ready  to  note  one  circumstance  ; 
namely,  that  'bacteriologists  seem  unable  to  say  exactly 
the  kind  of  microbes  which,  by  their  presence  or  relative 
abundance  in  an  effluent,  prove  the  presence  of  unfer- 
mented  organic  pabulum,  and  which  therefore  are  to 
be  thought  of  as  peculiarly  associated  with  the  produc- 
tion of  offensive  putrefactive  processes.  All  microbes 
are,  however,  in  a  sense  puti^factive,  and  even  pure 
water  contains  imicix>bes  which,  in  the  presence  of  un- 
converted organic  matter,  can  give  rise  to  a  putrescent 
effectw  Recently  some  little  progress  has  been  made  in 
this  direction.  Sewage,  our  standard  liquid  in  the  foul 
sense,  contains  gas-forming  bacteria  of  the  objectionable 
Coli  and  Proteus  class  in  great  abundance.  Potable 
water,  our  standard  in  the  pure  sense,  does  not  contain 
these  microbes  or  contains  them  in  small  proportion 
only.  Between  these  two  extremes,  and  at  any  point 
between  them,  the  number  of  gas-forming  bacteria 
would  seem  to  be  «  not  unsatisfactory  index  of  the 
amount  of  putrescible  matter  still  remaining  in  the 
liquid.  In  other  words,  side  by  side  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  substance  or  substances  which  render  sewage 
an  offensive  liquid  there  is  a  corresponding  decline  in 
the  number  of  these  gas-forming  bacteria.  If  this  were 
absolutely  true,  the  estimiation  of  the  ^number  ol  gas- 
forming  bacteria  would  be  of  singular  importance.  Un- 
fortunately^ it  is  obly  approximately  true,  and  the 
reasons  are  fairly  obvious.  As  already  said,  in  baoteida 
beds  the  process  is  so  rapid  that  we  may  get  a  speedy 
destruction  of  the  putrescible  matter  without  a  corre- 
sponding decline  in  the  number  of  putrefactive  bac- 
teria, while  the  size  x>f  the  fragments  of  coke  or  other 
substance  comxKMsing  the  «bed  as  commonly  such  as  to 
preclude  the  possibuity  of  the  mere  mechanical  separa- 
tion of  the  germs  in  questibn.  In  land  treatment,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  process  is  on  comparison  slow,  and 
the  destruction  of  the  organic  matter  and  the  decline  in 
the  number  of  these  bacteria  to  a  corresponding  extent 

*  t  It  may,  however,  be  mentioned  that  in  my  exami- 
nation of  the  process  of  septic  tank  followed  by  contact 
beds  at  Yeovil,  I  have  found  anthrax  in  large  numbers, 
not  only  in  ihe  tank  itself,  but  also  in  the  coarse 
and  fine  beds.  This  examination  was  made  some  five 
months  after  the  works  had  ceased  to  be  used,  and  I 
oould  not  therefore  examine  the  final  effluent,  althoagh 
the  inference  would  seem  to  ft>e  that  anthrax  spores  must 
have  been  present  occasionally,  if  not  hsibitually,  in  the 
final  effluentw  Ihe  question  of  the  extent  of  danger  to 
catble  m  oonseqnence  of  the  presence  of  anthrax  in 
streams  from  which  tiisy  drink  is  not  one  easilor  sn- 
swered.  But  it  seems  to  me  obviously  des&ralble  to 
exclude  anthrax  from  such  streams  if  this  be  practicable 
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may  go  hajod  in  hand.  But  sometiones  we  seem  to  set 
4  mecilianical  separation  vdthout  a  ooiresponding  de- 
gtraction  of  the  putrescible  organic  matter  in  solii- 
tiioiL  Thus,  of  (two  effluents,  the  one  from  a  bacteria 
bed  process,  the  other  from  land — both  coujtaining 
a  very  similar  amount  of  organic  mivtier — ^the  former 
might  contain  numerous  gas-forming  'bacteria,  and 
the  latter  relatiYely  few.  In  this  connection  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  the  rapidiitj  of  the  bacteria 
bed  processes,  although  of  great  practical  Yalue, 
is  fiom  the  epidemiological  point  of  view  a  posi- 
tive disadvantage.  For  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the 
assertion  that  pathogenic  germs  axe  apt  to  be  destroyed 
in  a  nutrient  liquid  liike  sewage,  owing  to  the  competing 
influence  of  their  more  hardy  saprophytic  neighbours, 
"  delay "  would  seem  to  be  an  all-important  factor. 

The  position  of  the  bacteriologist  would  really  seem 
to  be  this  :  — 

Putrefaction  cannot  take  place  (whatever  the  number 
and  sorts  of  bacteria  preseftt  may  be)  in  the  absence  of 
putrescible  and  oxidissble  organic  matter,  and  we  have 
no  direct  means  of  estimating  dead  organic  matter. 

Indirectly,  however,  we  can  in  most  cases  obtain  a 
reliable  indication  of  the  degree  of  putrescibility  of  a 
liquid  by  estimating  the  number  and  observing  the 
character  of  the  bacteria  contained  in  it. 

In  brief,  our  position  as  regards  non-potable  streams 
is  very  much  that  of  the  chemist  in  relation  to  drinking 
streams  In  both  cases  the  truth  is  sought  for  by  neces- 
sarily indirect  methods,  and  by  assuming  a  relation- 
;ship  in  the  former  case  between  the  number  of  putrefac- 
tive bacteria  and  the  amount  of  organic  matter  and  in 
the  latter  case  between  the  amount  of  organic  matter 
and  probable  presence  of  microbes  of  pathogenic  sort. 

Up  to  the  present  the  so-called  incubator  test  has 
been  largely  practised  by  the  chemist.  But  as  it  is 
based  on  the  effect  produced  on  the  organic  matter 
present  in  a  liquid  by  the  action  of  the  bacteria  in  that 
liquid,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  biological  test. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  it  would  seem 
unwise  to  reject  altogether  a  'bacteriological  standard. 
It  is  impossible  to  forecast  the  future,  and  if  a  bac- 
teriological standard  can  be  brought  into  harmony  with 
•a  chemical  one  it  may  be  the  means  of  strengthening 
^UT  position  and  covering  deficiencies  in  the  chemical 


standard  at  present  unforeseen  and  unsuspected.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  chemist  in  estimating 
the  amount  of  organic  master  is  dealing  with  a  sub- 
stance about  which  he  knows  very  little. 

Moreover,  the  chemist  can  haidlv-,  if  at  all,  say  of 
any  effluent  that  it  is  insusceptible  to  putrefaction. 
All  he  can  say  is  that  under  laboratory  amd  artificial 
conditions  of  experiment  it  does  not  putrefy,  and  that 
his  experience  teaches  him  that  a  liquid  having  its 
particular  chemical  composition  does  not  commonly 
give  rise  to  an  obvious  or  appreciable  putrescent  effect 
when  discharged  into  an  ordinary  stream.  It  is  always 
well  to  remem'ber  that  a  liquid  giving  rise  to  little  or 
no  appreciable  smell  when  stored  in  a  small  bottle  may 
yet  conceivably  when  discharged  into  a  river  in  huge 
bulk  give  rise  to  a  very  real  and  apparent  nuisance. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  note  may  be  taken  of  the 
fact  that  some  authorities  assert  that  when  an  effluent 
is  discharged  into  a  non-drinking  stream,  it  is  both 
necessary  and  advisaible  that  the  bacteria  which  have 
been  associated  with  its  more  or  less  complete  purifica- 
tion should  go  with  it  also  to  continue  their  good  work 
in  the  river.  That  it  is  necessary  may  be  doubted,  be- 
cause river  water  already  contains  the  microbes  of  putre- 
faction and  nitrification.  That  it  is  advisable  may  con- 
ceivably be  true,  but  there  is  no  proof  to  show  that  such 
is  the  case. 

In  final  summary  it  is  to  be  noted  :  — 

1.  That  both  bacteria  bed  processes  and  land  pro- 
cesses can  yield  effluents  seemingly  non-putresoi-ble. 

2.  That  in  general  the  effluents  from  bacteria  beds 
and  from  land  are  not  to  be  thought  of  as  safe  in  the 
case  of  drinking  streams. 

3.  That  chemical  standairds  are  essential  in  the  case 
of  potable  and  non-potable  rivers. 

4.  That  a  bacteriological  standard  is  most  certainly 
indicated  in  the  case  of  drinking  streams,  and  is  of  mote 
importance  than  the  chemical  one. 

5.  That  a  bacteriological  standard  is  of  secondary 
importance  in  the  case  of  non-drinking  streams,  but 
may  prove  useful  as  an  adjunct  to  the  chemical 
standard. 


February  2bih,  1901. 


A.  0.  Houston. 
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Heport  on  the  Presence  of  Anthrax  at  Yeovil  in  (1)  Septic  Tank 
Liquor  ;  (2)  Septic  Tank  Sludge  ;  (3)  Primary  Coarse  Coke  Bed  ; 
(4)  Secondary  Fine  Coke  Bed  ;  (6)  General  Effluent  from  Final 
Catch-pit  in  a  Hide  Factory  ;  (6)  Mud  of  River  Yeo  ;  and  (7) 
Mud  of  Yeo  Brook. 

By  Dr.  Houston, 


On  March  22nd  1901,  Dr.  McGowan  visited  Yeovil,  and  collected  and 
transmitted  to  me  samples  of  septic  tank  liquor  and  septic  tank  sludge. 
The  results  of  the  bacteriological  examination  of  these  samples  led  to  my 
visiting  Yeovil  on  April  12th  with  Dr.  McGowan  and  Dr.  Gordon.  On 
April  24th  and  May  3rd  Mr.  Kershaw  paid  a  third  and  fourth .  visit  to 
Yeovil  on  behalf  of  the  Commission,  and  besides  collecting  a  number  of 
samples,  made  certain  inquiries  of  a  useful  kind,  which  I  have  incorporated 
in  this  Report  (Addendum  A). 

Before  entering  into  a  description  of  the  results  of  the  experiments  it  is 
necessaiy  to  explain  that  the  particular  septic  tank  and  coke  beds  have  been  out 
of  use  since  last  November,  the  reason  being  that  the  experiments  which  had 
been  conducted  during  a  period  of  about  four  years  were  considered  by  those 
in  authority  at  Yeovil  to  be  entirely  satisfactory,  and  to  justify  the  expendi- 
ture of  a  large  sum  of  money  on  similar  works,  but  large  enough  to  treat  the 
whole  volume  of  Yeovil  sewage,  instead  of  only  a  section  of  it.*  In 
the  past,  the  whole  bulk  of  Yeovil  sewage  has  been  discharged  (and 
is  now  being  discharged)  vnthout  any  treatment^  either  directly  into  the 
Yeo  (the  major  portion)  or  indirectly  into  a  brook  (the  minor  portion) 
which  joins  the  river  Yeo  above  the  main  outfall.J  The  Yeovil  sewage 
has  the  reputation  of  being  excessively  foul,  and  the  foul  character  of 
the  sewage  is  attributed  to  the  large  proportion  of  trade  refuse  present 
in  it.  The  worst  part  of  the  trade  refuse  is  derived  from  twelve  or 
more  hide  factories,  although  two  or  more  breweries  play  a  minor  part 
in  rendering  the  sewage  offensive.  As  regards  the  section  of  sewage 
treated  in  the  experimental  septic  tank  and  coke  beds,  this  was  believed  to 
contain  more  trade  refuse  relative  to  domestic  sewage  and  surface  water 
than  will  be  the  case  when  the  total  volume  of  sewage  (all  the  domestic 
sewage,  surface  water,  and  trade  refuse)  is  subjected  to  treatment  at  the 
proposed  new  works. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  several  sections  of  this  Report : — 

Part      I.  Relating  to   experiments   with   septic  tank  liquor  and 

sludge  collected  on  March  22,  1901. 

Part     II.  Relating  to  experiments   with   samples  collected  from 

various  sources  on  April  12,  1901. 

Part  III.  Relating  to  experiments    with  other  samples  collected 

on  the  same  date  (April  12,  1901). 

Part    IV.  Relating  to  experiments  with  samples  collected  by  Mr. 

Kershaw  on  April  24,  1901. 


*  It  should  be  added  that  provision  has  been  made  for  final  treatment  on  land. 

t  Some  years  ago  an  attempt  was  made  to  treat  the  sewage  with  flour  of  lime. 

X  A  consideration  of  this  fact  leads  me  to  remark  that  however  useful  it  may  be  to  keep  before 
one  a  counsel  of  perfection,  it  is  imperative  to  avoid  relegating  to  the  background  a  common- 
sense  view  of  the  whole  subject  of  sewage  disposal. 
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Part     V.  Relating  to  experiments  with  samples  collected  by  Mr- 

Kershaw  on  May  3,  1901. 

A.  General  summary. 

B.  Conclusions. 

C.  Description    of  micro-photographs   accompanying    the- 

report. 

Addendum  A.  Note  on  the  process  of  hide  dressing  at. 
Yeovil. 


Part  I.— Relating  to  Samples  of  Stagnant  Septic   Tank   Liquor  and   Septic   Tank 
Sludge,  Collected  by  Dr.  McGowan  on  March  22nd,  1901.* 

Sample  1. — Septic  Tank  Liquor. — The  sample  represented  a  mixture  of  liquid  taken  from, 
different  depths.  (Namely,  one,  three,  and  five  feet  towards  the  upper  end ;  and  one,  three,  and 
four  feet  towards  the  lower  end  of  tank.) 

Experiment  1. — The  bottle  containing  the  liquid  was  shaken,  and  4  cc.  were  injected  sub- 
cutaneously  into  a  guinea-pig.  The  animal  died  on  the  sixth  day,  and  cultivations  made  from 
the  heart's  blood  yielded  a  pure  culture  of  the  anthrax  bacillus  (B.  Anthracis). 

Experiment  2. — Same  as  Experiment  1,  but  only  2  cc.  were  used  for  inoculation  purposes. 
The  guinea-pig  died  on  the  seventh  day.  An  examination  of  the  heart's  blood,  splenic  juice,  etc.,. 
showed  the  presence  of  anthrax  bacilli  in  great  abundance.  Cultivations  were  made  from  the 
heart's  blood,  and  they  yielded  B.  Anthracis  in  pure  culture. t 

Sample  2. — Septic  Tank  Sludge. 

ExperimevUs  1  and  2. — The  bottle  containing  the  semi-liquid,  black  coloured  sludge  was 
shaken.  When  the  grosser  particles  had  subsided,  a  portion  of  the  supernatant  liquid  was  poured 
off,  and  2  cc.  (experiment  1)  and  1  cc.  (experiment  2)  of  this  liquid  were  used  for  the  subcu- 
taneous inoculation  of  two  guinea-pigs.  The  animals  died  respectively  on  the  third  and  fourth 
day,  and  their  blood  and  tissues  were  found  to  be  teeming  with  B.  Anthracis.  Moreover,  culti- 
vations made  from  the  heart's  blood  in  each  case  yielded  anthrax  in  pure  culture.  J 

These  experiments  form  an  important  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence 
which  goes  far  to  prove  that,  however  great  the  advantages  of  the  septie 
tank  treatment  of  crude  sewage  may  be  from  the  chemical  and  practical 
point  of  view,  the  assumption  that  the  process  destroys  all  the  patho- 
genic microbes  of  sewage  is  ill-founded  and  untrustworthy.  It  is  true 
that  the  above  experiments  do  not  absolutely  prove  that  the  effluent 
from  the  septic  tank  contained  B.  Anthracis,  but  having  regard  to  their 
positive  character  when  dealing  with  comparatively  small  amounts  of  the 
tank  contents,  the  presumption  in  favour  of  such  a  view  is  of  the  strongest 
kind.§  They,  of  course,  conclusively  proved  that  anthrax  must  have  been 
present  at  one  time  in  the  section  of  Yeovil  sewage  treated  in  the  septic 
tank. 

Part  II. — Relating  to  Some  of  the  Samples  Collected  During  My  Visit  to  Yeovil 
ON  April  12th,  1901. 

Sample  (6). — Coke  in  Coarse  Bed  {Number  2).|| — ^The  coke  was  dug  up  to  a  depth  of  about 
1^  feet,  and  the  fragments  mixed  together  so  as  to  yield  an  average  sample.  Some  of  thia- 
mixed  coke  was  placed  in  a  wide-mouthed,  stoppered  bottle. 

Experiment  1. — 360  grammes  of  coke  were  placed  in  a  wide-mouthed,  stoppered  bottle,  and 
36  cc.  of  sterile  water  added.  The  bottle  was  shaken  xdgorously  for  some  time,  and  then  left 
undisturbed  for  two  days.  Then  another  72  cc.  of  sterile  water  were  added,  the  bottle  well 
shaken,  and  a  portion  of  the  liquid  (coke  "washings")  poured  off  into  a  small  beaker.  After 
allowing  the  grosser  particles  to  subside,  about  10  cc.    of  the  comparatively  clear  liquid  were 


*  Septic  tank  in  operation  about  four  years.  At  rest  since  last  Novem1>er,  the  liquid  being 
left  in  the  tank. 

t  The  septic  tank  liquor  strain  of  B-  Anthracis  will  be  hereafter  referred  to  as  strain  I.,  see 
Figs.  1,  2,  3,  — 

I  The  septic  tank  sludge  strain  of  B.  Anthracis  will  be  hereafter  referred  to  as  strain  II. 
(Pigs.  4  and  5). 

§  Proof,  however,  is  furnished  by  the  results  of  the  coke-bed  experiments. 

II  Said  to  have  been  treated  with  the  septic  tank  effluent  for  four  years.  At  rest  since 
November,  1900. 
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decanted  into  a  test  tube.  The  tube  was  heated  to  80deg.  C.  for  ten  minutes  so  as  to  kill  all  the 
bacilli  not  present  in  the  form  of  spores.  1  cc.  of  the  surface  liquid  was  withdrawn  from  the 
test  tube  by  means  of  a  sterilised  glass  pipette,  and  this  was  injected  subcutaneously  into  a 
guinea-pig.  The  animal  died  on  the  second  day,  but  I  was  unable  to  demonstrate  the  presence 
of  anthrax  either  by  examination  of  the  blood  and  tissue  juices,  or  by  cultures  therefrom. 

ExperimeTht  2. — In  this  experiment  10  cc.  of  the  coke  "washings"  were  poured  off  and 
diluted  to  50  cc.  with  sterile  water.  After  the  grosser  particles  had  subsidecC  10  cc.  of  the 
liquid  were  decanted  into  a  test  tube,  and  the  tube  was  heated  to  80  deg.  C.  for  10  minutes. 
1  cc.  of  the  surface  liquid  was  withdrawn  from  the  tube  and  injected  subcutaneously  into  a 
guinea-pig.  The  animal,  however,  eventually  recovered  completely  from  the  effects  of  the 
injection. 

Experimffni  3. — 5  cc.  of  the  coke  "  washings "  were  poured  off,  diluted  with  sterile  water 
to  JO  CO.,  and  heated  in  a  test  tube  to  80  deg.  C.  for  10  minutes.  1  cc.  of  the  surface  liquid 
was  used  to  inoculate  (subcutaneously)  a  guinea-pig. 

The  animal  died  on  the  fourth  day,  and  anthrax  bacilli  were  present  in  large  numbers  in 
the  blood  and  organs.  Cultivations  from  the  heart's  blood  yielded  B.  Anthracis  in  pure 
culture.* 

The  results  of  the  last  experiment  proved  conclusively  that  the  septic 
tank  effluent  must  occasionally,  if  not  habitually  have  contained  anthrax. 
It  did  not  prove  that  the  anthrax  bacillus  escaped  in  the  effluent  from  the 
coarse  bed.t  But  as  we  knovir  that  contact  beds  allow  of  the  passage 
through  them  of  bacteria  of  all  sorts  and  of  their  spores  in  great  abundance, 
it  may  be  inferred  that  in  all  probability  the  effluent  from  the  coarse  coke 
beds  occasionally  or  habitually  contained  the  spores  of  B.  Anthracis. 

Sample  (7). — Coke  in  Fine  Bed  (Number  8).  J — A  mixed  sample  of  the  coke  was  obtained 
in  the  same  way  as  in  the  case  of  sample  (6). 

Eopperimmt  1. — 620  grammes  of  the  fine  coke  were  placed  in  a  wide-mouthed,  stoppered 
bottle,  and  62  cc.  of  sterile  water  added.  The  bottle  was  shaken  repeatedly  and  then  left 
undisturbed  for  two  days.  Next  another  124  cc.  of  sterile  water  were  added,  and,  after 
shaking  vigorously,  a  portion  of  the  liquid  (coke  "  washings  ")  was  decanted  into  a  small  beaker. 
The  grosser  particles  were  allowed  to  subside,  and  afterwards  10  cc.  of  the  comparatively  clear 
surface  liquid  were  poured  into  a  test  tube  and  heated  to  80  deg.  C.  for  10  minutes.  By  means 
of  a  sterilised  pipette  1  cc.  of  the  surface  liquid  was  withdrawn  from  the  test  tube,  and  this  was 
injected  subcutaneously  into  a  guinea-pig. 

The  animal  died  on  the  second  day,  and  its  blood  and  organs  were  found  to  contain 
B.  Anthracis  in  abundance.  Cultivation  made  from  the  hearts  blood  yielded  Anthrax 
(B.  Anthracis)  in  pure  culture.§ 

The  result  of  this  experiment  affords  adequate  proof  that  the  spores  of 
B.  Anthracis  were  not  only  stored  in  the  coarse  coke  bed  but  came  away 
in  the  effluent  from  that  bed. 


Summary  at  this  Stage. 

In  summary  at  this  stage  it  is  to  be  noted  that : — 

(1)  The  liquor  and  sludge  in  the  stagnant  septic  tank  contained 

anthrax.  Therefore  the  anthrax  bacillus  must  at  one  time 
have  been  present  in  the  section  of  Yeovil  crude  sewage 
treated  in  the  septic  tank. 

(2)  The  coarse  coke  bed  "  washings  "  likewise  contained  anthrax, 

and  therefore  this  pathogenic  microbe  must  have  been  some- 
times present  in  the  septic  tank  effluent. 

(3)  The  spores  of  the  anthrax  bacillus  were  also  present  in  the 

fine  coke  bed  "  washings,"  and  therefore  they  must  have  been 
present  in  the  effluent  from  the  coarse  coke  bed. 

As  the  works  were  no  longer  in  use,  there  was  no  way  of  proving  by 
direct  observation  that  the  final  effluent  from  the  fine  beds  ever  contained 


*  The  coarse  coke  bed  strain  of  B.  Anthracis  will  be  hereafter   referred  to  as  strain  IIL 
(Pigs.  6  and  7.) 

t  Proof,  however,  is  furnished  by  the  results  of  the  fine  coke-bed  experiments. 

X  Said  to  have  been  "  treated  "  with  the  effluent  from  the  coarse  coke  bed  for  over  twelve 
months. 

§  The  fine  coke  bed  strain  of  B.  Anthracis  will  be  hereafter  referred  to  as  strain  lY.  (Figs.  8, 
«,  10). 
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anthrax.  But  the  presumptive  evidence  in  favour  of  this  is  of  so  strong  a 
kind  that  to  hold  an  opposite  view  would  be  to  take  up,  in  my  opinion,  a 
quite  untenable  position. 

The  above  facts  and  inferences  are  set  forth  in  Table  I.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  only  flaw  in  the  line  of  argument  is  the  absence  of  proof  that  the 
effluent  from  the  secondary  fine  coke-bed  contained,  on  occasion,  anthrax 
From  our  knowledge  of  the  biological  qualities  of  the  effluents  from  secondary 
fine  coke  bacterial  beds,  we  may  reasonably  consider  the  chain  of  proof 
complete. 

It  is  of  some  moment  to  avoid  taking  an  extreme  view,  whether  trivial 
or  exaggerated,  of  the  importance  of  these  observations.  To  adopt  a 
complaisant  attitude  would  be  to  ignore  the  fact  that  B.  Anthraeis  can  give 
rise  to  a  most  dangerous  disease  in  human  beings,  although  happily  only 
lurely  and  seldom  so  far  as  we  know  in  epidemic  form,*  and  also  to  place  on 
one  side  the  causal  relation  of  anthrax  to  splenic  fever,  a  most  deadly  scourge 
among  cattle.  But  to  take  up  an  alarmist  position  in  this  matter  would  be 
equally  harmful  and  inconsistent  with  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the 
discharge  for  many  years  of  the  untreated  crude  sewage  of  Yeovil  into  the 
River  Yeo,  no  special  and  peculiar  incidence  of  anthrax  has,  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,  been  traced  to  that  particular  source,  t 

I  would  rather  from  these  experiments  point  out  a  general  lesson, 
namely,  that  however  satisfactory  bacterial  processes  of  purification  may  be 
from  the  chemical  and  practical  points  of  view,  they  are  not  to  be  thought 
of  as  eliminating  all  risk  of  danger  to  health  either  as  regards  human  beings 
or  the  lower  animals. 

Possibly  the  results  of  these  experiments  afford  reasonable  grounds  for 
compelling  particular  manufacturers  to  undertake  the  sterilisation  of  trade 
refuse  of  a  dangerous  sort. 

But  the  practical  difficulties  involved  in  the  destruction  of  anthrax 
spores  are,  unfortunately,  very  great.  Moreover,  chemical  or  physical  agents 
destructive  of  anthrax  spores  would  also  destroy  most,  if  not  all,  the  bacteria 
concerned  in  the  bacterial  purification  of  sewage.  J  Further,  chemical 
substances  markedly  poisonous  to  animals  and  ftsh  could  hardly  be  employed 
with  safety  in  all  ca«es.  If  the  amount  of  sterilised  trade  refuse  gaining 
entrance  into  the  sewers  was  small  in  relation  to  the  total  bulk  of  sewage 
this  would,  perhaps,  not  matter  very  much,  as  the  sterilising  substance 
would,  applied  in  the  manufacturer's  premises,  be  so  diluted  at  the  outfall 
works  as  to  weaken  or  destroy  its  antiseptic  or  injm'ious  quality. 

Again,  if  the  chemical  substance  employed  was  one  which,  though  used 
at  the  outfall,  could  be  neutralised  or  got  rid  of  in  one  way  or  another 
so  far  as  its  injurious  qualities  were  concerned,  the  above  objections  would 
be  removed.  .  Unfortunately,  it  may  be  doubted  if  there  are  any  germicidal 
agents  known  which  are  innocuous  to  man,  the  lower  animals,  and  fish  life, 
when  used  in  the  strength  necessary  to  destroy  anthrax  spores. 

*  Human  irdestinal  anthrax  is,  fortunately,  a  very  rare  disease.  But  it  is  possible  that 
unrecognised  cases  may  sometimes  occur.  Butler  and  Karl  Huber  (quoted  by  Osier  in  his  text 
book  01  medicine)  described  an  epidemic  in  which  twenty-five  persons  were  attacked  with  intestinal 
anthrax  after  eating  the  flesh  of  an  animal  which  had  had  anthrax.  Six  cases  ended  fatally. 
Infection  of  the  human  subject  in  nearly  all  cases  is  through  the  accidental  inoculation  of  a  surface 
abrasion,  wound  or  pimple  (malignant  pustule),  or  else  by  the  inhalation  of  the  spores  (pulmonary 
anthrax  or  wool-sorter's  disease). 

t  Since  writing  the  above,  further  enquiries  have  been  made,  and  the  results  are  not 
altogether  reassuring.  Although  no  cases  occurring  in  human  beings  have  been  reported  within 
recent  years,  the  same  cannot  be  said  as  regards  the  lower  animals.  Quite  a  number  of  cases  of 
alleged  anthrax  have  been  reported  from  farms  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  source  of  the  infection 
is  locally  ascribed  to  (1)  contamination  of  the  river  Yeo  with  trade  refuse,  and  (2)  the  extensive  use 
of  the  "refuse"  from  the  hide  factories  as  field  manure.  I  consider  it  probable  that  the 
latter  has  been  the  main  source  of  infection.  In  1892,  Somerset  stood  third  among  all  the  counties 
of  England  as  regards  the  number  of  outbreaks  of  anthrax. 

X  Anthrax  spores  are  said  to  be  destroyed  in  a  formalin  solution  of  1  : 1,000  in  one  hour. 
But  my  own  experiments  do  not  confirm  this.  Mercuric  chloride  is  efiicient  in  the  proportion  of 
1  :  1,000,  some  say  within  a  few  minutes,  others  within  half  an  hour,  others  again  consider  one 
hour's  contact  necessary.  A  1  to  5  per  cent,  solution  of  calcium  hypochlorite  is  necessary  for  the 
destruction  of  anthrax  spores.  Duration  of  contact  variously  stated  ;  some  authorities  insider 
a  few  minutes  sufficient,  others  extend  the  dme  up  to  one  hour. 

6128. 
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Part  III. — ^Relating  to  fxjrthbr  Samples  collected  dttrino  mt  Visit  to  Yeovil 

ON  April  12th. 

Series  L 

Sample  (1). — General  Sewage  (all  domestic  sewage,  surface  water,  and  nearly  all  trade 
refuse)  near  outfall  into  Yeo. 

ExperimerU  1. — 1,000  cc.  of  the  liquid  were  placed  in  a  Blyth's  sedimentation  apparatus. 
On  the  second  day  the  deposit  (about  3*5  cc.)  was  diluted  to  10  cc,  and  then  heated  to 
80  deg.  C.  for  ten  minutes  in  a  test  tube.  1  cc.  of  the  surface  liquid  was  withdrawn  by  means 
of  a  sterilised  glass  pipette,  and  injected  subcutaneously  into  a  guinea-pig.  The  animal  died  on 
the  second  day,  but  not  from  anthrax.  Cultivations  from  the  heart's  blood  yielded  negative 
results. 

EiffperimerU  2. — A  further  experiment  was  made,  but  with  a  lesser  quantity  of  the  sedimented 
liquid.     The  animal,  however,  recovered  completely. 

Sample  (2). — Brook  Water. — This  brook  joins  the  Biver  Yeo  just  above  the  main  sewer 
outfall.  It  is  seemingly  not  contaminated  with  domestic  sewage,  but  two  or  more  hide  factories 
discharge  their  refuse  into  it. 

Experiment  1. — The  experiment  was  carried  out  in  the  same  way  as  Experiment  1 
Sample  (1),  except  that  the  deposit  (about  3*5  cc.)  was  not  diluted.  Further,  after  heating  to 
80  deg.  C.  for  ten  minutes  in  a  test  tube,  the  contents  of  the  tube  were  shaken,  and  1  oc.  of  the 
shaken  liquid  was  used  for  inoculation  purposes.  The  guinea-pig  completely  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  the  injection.* 

Series  11. 

Sample  (3). — Semi-Solid  Filth  and  Slime,  held  back  by  batten  in  manhole  of  sewer 
which  previously  supplied  septic  tank. 

Sample  (4). — Crude  Sewage  from  the  same  place. 

Sample  (5).— Liquid  from  First  Tank  (Soak-pit)  in  Hide  Factory  (A-).— Situated 
lower  down  the  brook  than  the  septic  tank.  Represents  the  dirty  liquid  resulting  from  the  first 
"  washings  "  of  a  batch  of  hides. 

Sample  (8).— Surface  Liquid  in  Septic  Tank. 

In  each  case  a  portion  of  the  liquidf  was  heated  to  80  deg.  G.  for  ten  minutes,  and  guinea* 
pigs  were  severally  inoculated  subcutaneously  with  1  cc.  The  result  was  negative  except  as 
regards  Sample  (3),  and  here  death  was  not  due  to  anthrax. 

Further  experiments  were  made  with  Samples  (4)  and  (5),  but  the  liquid,  instead  of  being 
shaken,  was  left  at  rest  for  seven  days,  and  ^hen  part  of  it  was  poured  off,  and  1  cc.  of  the 
remaining  liquid,  which  contained  most  of  the  suspended  matter,  was  used  for  inoculation 
purposes.  The  result  was  negative  as  regards  Sample  (4),  and  although  the  guinea-pig  inoculated 
with  Sample  (5)  died  on  the  third  day,  death  was  not  due  to  anthrax. 

Another  experiment  was  also  made  with  Sample  (8),  and  here  the  liquid  was  not  heated  to 
80  deg.  C.  for  ten  minutes,  as  in  all  the  foregoing  experiments.  Further,  the  1  cc.  used  for 
inoculation  purposes  contained  more  suspended  matter  than  in  the  previous  experiment  with  the 
same  sample.  The  guinea-pig  died  on  the  third  day,  and,  on  examination,  the  heart's  blood  and 
spleen  juice  contained  some  bacilli  which  could  not  with  certainty  be  said  not  to  be  anthrax. 
But  cultures  made  from  the  heart's  blood  gave  no  growth,  and  death  was  doubtless  due  to  some 
micro-organism  other  than  B.  Anthracis,  probably  a  pathogenic  anaerobe. 

In  summary  of  Part  III.  it  is  to  be  noted  that  all  the  samples  yielded 
negative  results  as  regards  anthrax. 

It  was,  perhaps,  hardly  to  be  anticipated  that  chance  samples  of  the  crude 
sewage  and  brook  water  should  yield  a  positive  result  imder  the  conditions 
of  experiment.  But  the  negative  result  in  the  case  of  Sample  (6)  is  of  con- 
siderable interest,  since  it  seems  to  indicate  that  the  foul  liquid  resulting 
from  the  primar}'^  process  of  steeping  and  washing  a  large  number  of  hides 
need  not  of  necessity  contain  antlirax.  J  Indeed,  it  gives  rise  to  the  supposition 
that  the  presence  of  anthrax  is  dependent  on  the  introduction  into  the 
primary  tank  of  a  special  batch  of  specifically  contaminated  hides.  If  this 
be  true,  then  the  danger  in  the  case  of  a  single  factory  may  be  only  an 
occasional  and  accidental  one.§    Nevertheless,  the  septic  tank  results  lead 


*  The  difficulty  in  all  these  experiments  was  this : — If  a  large  dose  was  employed,  the 
animal  was  liable  to  rapidly  die  from  the  pathogenic  effects  of  microbes  other  than  anthrax.  If 
a  small  dose  was  used,  the  chances  of  anthrax  being  present  were  correspondingly  reduced. 

t  In  the  case  of  Sample  (3)  the  liquid  drainings  from  che  semi-solid  filth  was  used. 

t  It  is  here  assumed,  possibly  without  sufficient  justification,  that  the  primary  tank  would 
be  specially  liable  to  contain  anthrax. 

,^  Too  much  stress,  however,  must  not  be  laid  on  the  results  of  the  ozamination  of  a  singk 

•  ample. 
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one  to  suppose  that,  if  anthrax  was  not  commonly  present  in  the  trade 
refuse,  its  numbers  on  the  occasions  when  it  was  present  must  have  been 
yery  great.  It  must,  however,  also  be  taken  into  consideration  that  the 
septic  tank  and  coke  beds  had  been  in  operation  for  a  very  long  period.  In  my 
previous  writings  {e.g.,  BHtish  Medical  Jowmaly  Aug.  18th,  1900)  I  have 
hinted  at  the  possibility  of  bacterial  filters  acting  as  a  storehouse  for  pathogenic 
germs;  and  the  same  may  be  true  as  regards  septic  tanks  and  ceii;ain 
microbes.  In  this  sense  possibly  the  septic  tank  acted  as  a  storehouse  for 
anthrax  spores,  and,  while  allowing  of  the  escape  in  the  effluent  of  a  certain 
number  of  them,  yet  held  back  the  majority  in  the  sludge  at  the  foot  of  the 
tank.  Even  so,  however,  a  time  would  doubtless  arrive  when  the  inflow 
to  the  tank  and  the  effluent  therefrom  would  contain  an  approximately 
equal  number  of  spores.  One  alternative  remains — namely,  the  possibility 
of  anthrax  multiplying  in  the  septic  tank.  All  that  can  be  said  in  this 
connection  is  that  our  present  conceptions  of  anthrax,  when  existing  under 
saprophytic  conditions,  are  in  favour  of  its  remaining  alive  only  when 
lying  dormant  in  the  form  of  spores.*  Moreover,  the  anaerobic  conditions 
prevailing  in  the  septic  tank  would  seem  to  place  the  possibility  of  multipli- 
cation of  this  aerobe  almost  out  of  the  question.  The  spores  might,  indeed, 
germinate  into  bacilli  and  the  bacilli  again  form  spores  in  the  bacteria  beds, 
but  this  appears  to  me  to  be  very  unlikely,  t  Nor  is  it  probable  that  the  above 
developmental  changes  could  take  place  either  in  the  tanks  (in  the  hide 
factories)  or  subsequently  in  the  sewers.  There  is  reason  to  think  that  from 
first  {i.e.,  starting  with  the  hides  specifically  contaminated  with  anthrax 
spores)  to  last  {i.e.,  ending  with  the  presence  of  anthrax  spores  in  the  fine 
coke  bacterial  bed)  little  or  no  developmental  change  occurred  of  the  nature 
of  germination  of  the  initial  spores  into  bacilli,  multiplication  of  these 
bacilli,  and,  finally,  of  their  sporulation. 

Part  IV. — Relating  to  Samples  Collected  by  Mr.  Kershaw  on  April  27th,  1901. 

Series  I. 

Sample  (256). — Liquid  from  First  Tank  (soak-pit)  in  hide  factory  ^B),  situated  above 
septic  tank.  The  refuse  from  this  factory  formerly  went  into  septic  tank,  ana  now  is  discharged 
into  the  brook.  The  liquor  had  been  four  days  in  contact  with  hides,  and  represents  the  dirty 
liquid  resulting  from  the  first  "  washings "  of  a  batch  of  hides.  Capacity  of  tank  6  feet  by 
6  feet,  by  4  feet  deep. 

Sample  (257). — Lime  Liquor  from  Tank  in  same  factory.  This  lime  liquor  had  been  in 
its  tank  six  weeKs,  and  hides  out  of  it  about  three  weeks. 

Sample  (258).— General  Effluent  from  final  Catcf-pit  (bran,  lime,  and  soak-pit  refuse)  in 
same  factory. 

Sample  (259). — Crude  Sewage  from  last  manhole  at  the  outfall. 

Sample  (263). — Yeo  Brook,  which  joins  the  Eiver  Yeo  just  above  the  main  sewer  outfall. 
Sample  taken  from  a  point  near  experimental  works  and  below  all  the  hide  works  which  used  to 
discharge  into  the  septic  tank  and  which  now  discharge  into  the  brook. 

In  each  case  700  cc.  of  the  liquid  were  poured  into  sterile  bottles. 

As  regards  Samples  258  and  259  the  bottles  were  shaken  and  1  cc.  used  (without  preliminary 
heating  to  80  deg.  C.)  to  inoculate  guinea-pigs  (g.p.  258  and  g.p.  259). 

As  regards  the  other  samples,  the  bottles  were  placed  on  one  side  for  twenty-four  hours  to 
allow  sedimentation  to  take  place.  Then  a  small  portion  of  the  sediment  was  in  each  case 
sucked  up  with  a  sterilised  pipette  and  1  cc.  used  (without  preliminary  heating  to  80  deg.  C.) 
to  inoculate  guinea-pigs  (g.p  256 ;  g.p.  257 ;  and  g.p.  263). 

In  two  days  g.p.  256  and  g.p.  259  were  dead,  but  not  seemingly  from  anthrax.  Cultures 
made  from  their  heart's  blood  were  sterile  as  regards  B.  Anthracis. 

Guinea-pigs  257  and  263  eventually  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  injection. 


*  It  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  anthrax  within  the  animal  body  is  always 
present  in  the  bacillary  form,  never  as  spores.  But  the  blood  and  discharges  of  affected  animals 
contain  the  bacilli  in  great  abundance,  and  on  exposure  to  the  air  spores  are  readily  formed.  In 
this  way  hides  become  infected  with  the  highly  resista,nt  spores  of  this  pathogenic  microbe. 
Splenic  fever  (anthrax  in  cattle)  is  not  very  common  in  this  country,  but  abroad  the  disease 
occurs  as  a  regular  scourge.     Unfortunately  most  of  our  hides  are  imported. 

t  As  regards  temperature,  the  b'mits  of  development  are  usually  stated  to  lie  between 
12  deg.  0.  and  45  deg.  C,  and  of  spore  formation  between  18  deg.  C.  and  40  deg.  C.  But 
Mthoritieo  differ  on  this  point. 
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But  guinea-pig  258  died  on  the  fourth  day,  and  on  examination  the  blood  and  splenic  juice 
were  teeming  with  B.  Anthracis.  Cultures  made  from  heart's  blood  yielded  B.  Anthracis  almost 
in  pure  culture.* 

Series  II. 
Sample  (260). — MuB  from  the  banks  of  the  Yeo.     150  feet  below  sewer  outfall. 
Sample  (261).— Ditto.     About  1,150  feet  below  260. 
Sample  (262).— Ditto.     About  4,150  feet  below  260. 

185,  260,  and  492  grammes  respectively,  of  Samples  260,  261,  and  262  were  mixed  (each  in 
a  separate  wide-mouthed  stoppered  bottle)  with  100  cc.  of  sterile  water.  After  shaking  for  some 
time  and  then  allowing  the  grosser  particles  to  subside,  a  small  quantity  of  the  supernatant  liquid 
was  poured  off,  and  1  cc.  (without  preliminary  heating  to  80  deg.  C.)  was  used  to  inoculate 
guinea-pigs  (g.p.  260 ;  g.p.  261 ;  and  g.p.  262). 

Guinea-pig  261  recovered ;  g.p.  262  died  on  the  eighth  day,  but  not  from  anthrax. 

But  g.p.  260  died  on  the  third  day,  and  the  heart's  blood  and  spleen  were  found  to  be 
swarming  with  anthrax  bacilli,  and  cultures  from  the  heart's  blood  yielded  B.  Anthracis.! 

The  experiments  were  repeated  as  regards  261  and  262,  somewhat  large  quantities  being 
used.     G.p.  261  recovered;  g.p.  262  died,  but  not  from  anthrax. 

In  Summary  of  Part  IV.  it  is  to  be  noted  that  all  the  samples  yielded 
negative  results  as  regards  anthrax  with  the  exceptions  of  Sample  258 
(general  eflBuent  from  final  catch-pit  [bran,  lime,  and  soak-pit  refuse] ),  and 
Sample  260  (mud  from  the  banks  of  the  Yeo,  150  feet  below  sewer  outfall). 

The  demonstration  of  anthrax  in  the  mud  of  the  River  Yeo  must  not  be 
taken  as  affording  any  proof  that  the  final  effluent  from  the  fine  coke-bed 
contained  B.  Anthracis.  Although  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  fine- 
coke- bed  effiuent  did  contain  the  spores  of  anthrax  (in  view  of  their  presence 
in  abundance  in  the  material  composing  the  bed),  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  presence  of  anthrax  in  the  river  mud  was  due  to  the  continuous  discharge 
into  the  River  Yeo  of  untreated  crude  sewage  and  trade  refuse. 

Part  V. — Relating  to  Samples  Collected  by  Mr.  Kershaw  on  May  3rd,  1901. 

Sample  (268). — Septic  Tank  Liquor  taken  18  inches  below  the  surface. 

Sample  (269). — MuD  from  banks  of  brook  which  joins  Yeo  lower  down.  Sample  collected 
between  last  factory  discharging  into  brook  above  septic  tank  and  point  opposite  septic  tank. 

Sample  (271). — From  the  same  tank  as  Sample  256.  Collected  while  the  tank  was  being 
emptied. 

Some  of  the  liquid  from  the  bottle  containing  Sample  268  was  heated  to  80  deg.  C.  for  ten 
minutes.  Then  10  cc.  were  centrifugalised,  and  8  cc.  poured  off,  and  the  remaining  2  cc.  used  to 
inoculate  a  guinea-pig.  The  animal  eventually  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  injection.  The 
experiment  was  repeated,  but  50  cc.  instead  of  10  cc.  were  centrifugalised,  and  48  cc.  poured  off, 
and  2  cc.  used  for  inoculation,  but  the  animal  recovered. 

From  the  results  of  the  experiments  with  Sample  (8),  Series  II., 
Part  III.,  and  Sample  268,  Part  V.,  it  is  evident  that  the  spores  of 
B.  Anthracis  cannot  have  been  equally  diffused  throughout  the  whole 
contents  of  the  septic  tank. 

405  grammes  of  Sample  269  were  mixed  with  100  cc.  of  sterile  water  in  a  wide-mouthed 
stoppered  l)ottlc.  After  shaking  for  some  time  the  mixture  was  allowed  to  partially  settle.  Then 
10  cc.  of  the  comparatively  clear  liquid  were  syphoned  off,  heated  to  80  deg.  C.  for  ten  minutes, 
and  1  cc.  used  to  inoculate  a  guinea-pig.  The  animal  eventually  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
the  injection.  The  experiment  was  repeated,  but  2  cc.  instead  of  1  cc.  were  used  for  inoculation 
purposes.  The  animal  died  on  the  third  day,  and,  on  examination,  the  blood  and  spleen  juice 
were  teeming  with  B.  Anthracis.  Cultures  from  the  heart's  blood  yielded  B.  Anthracis  in  pure 
culture.  + 

As  regards  Sample  271,  a  portion  of  the  liquid  was  heated  to  80  deg.  C.  for  ten 
minutes,  and  1  cc.  used  to  inoculate  a  guinea-pig,  but  the  animal  eventually  recovered. 

In  summary  of  Part  V.  it  is  to  be  noted  that  only  sample  269  yielded  a 
positive  result  as  regards  anthrax.  The  mud  was  clearly  contaminated  from 
the  two  or  three  factories  located  higher  up  the  brook  than  the  septic  tank. 

*  This  strain  of  anthrax  will  be  hereafter  referred  to  as  strain  V. 

t  This  strain  of  B.  Anthracis  will  be  hereafter  referred  to  as  strain  VI.     (Fig.  11.) 

i  This  strain  of  anthi'ax  will  be  hereafter  refen*ed  to  as  strain  VII.     (Figs.  12  and  13.) 
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These  hide  factories  must  necessarily  from  their  situation  have  been  those 
concerned  in  polluting  the  septic  tank  with  the  spores  of  B.  Anthracis,  for 
during  the  period  when  the  septic  tank  was  in  operation,  the  refuse  from 
these  factories,  instead  of  being  discharged  into  the  brook,  was  diverted  into 
that  section  of  the  sewerage  system  leading  to  the  septic  tank. 

A.— GENERAL  SUMMARY. 

In  general  summary  of  all  the  positive  results,  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
seven  strains  of  anthrax  were  obtained  from  seven  different  sources,  as 
follows  : — 

Strain    I.  Septic  tank  liquor. 

„       II.  „         sludge. 

„     III.  Washings  of  coke  from  primary  coarse  coke  bed. 

„     IV.  „  „  secondary  fine         „ 

„       V.  General  effluent  from  final  catchpit  in  a  hide  factory. 

VI.  Mud  firom  the  banks  of  the  River  Yeo. 

„  VII.  „  ,,  „         Yeo  Brook. 

It  has  already  been  explained  that  the  presence  of  anthrax  in  the  septic 
tank  proves,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  section  of  sewage  and  trade  refuse 
treated  at  the  experimental  works  must  at  least  occasionally  have  contained 
anthrax :  secondly,  that  the  presence  of  anthrax  in  the  primary  coarse 
coke  bed  proves  that  the  septic  tank  effluent  must  at  one  time  or  another 
have  contained  anthrax ;  and,  lastly,  that  the  presence  of  anthrax  in  the 
secondary  fine  coke  bed  proves  that  the  effluent  from  the  primary  coarse 
coke  bed  must  at  one  time  or  another  have  contained  anthrax. 

The  demonstration  of  anthrax  in  the  general  effluent  from  a  final  catch- 
pit  in  a  hide  factory  merely  shows  that  the  particular  factory  concerned  must 
have  been  dealing  with  anthrax  infected  hides  at  one  time,  and  probably  at 
a  period  not  far  remote  from  the  time  when  the  sample  was  collected. 

The  presence  of  anthrax  in  the  mud  of  the  banks  of  the  River  Yeo  and 
Yeo  Brook  is  of  considerable  interest,  and  shows  the  great  importance  of 
examining  in  similar  circumstances  the  sides  and  bed  of  a  stream,  as  well  as 
the  flowing  water. 

The  spores  of  anthrax  are  peculiarly  resistant.  That  they  would  in 
the  case  of  the  Yeo  be  swept  from  the  banks  in  time  of  flood  and  carried 
when  present  in  the  mud  or  river  bank,  down  the  river  to  be  spread  over 
low-lying  land  bordering  the  river  hardly  admits  of  any  doubt.  This  seems 
a  most  serious  matter,  and  certainly  the  **  widening  of  the  potentially 
infective  anthrax  area  "  by  means  of  flood  water  is  a  subject  which  demands 
careful  scrutiny.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  a  "  potentially  infective  "  area 
need  ever  become  an  "actually  infective"  one.  It  seems  highly  probable  that 
with  all  diseases  of  bacterial  origin  a  certain  dose  of  poison  is  required  to 
start  the  infective  process.  This  may  be  less  true  with  anthrax  than  in  the 
case  of  some  other  diseases,  but  it  holds  good  to  some  extent.  It  is  by  no 
means  inconceivable  that  flood  water  while  "widening  the  potentially 
infective  anthrax  area "  might  affect  so  wide  a  separation  of  the  individual 
spores  of  anthrax  one  from  the  other  as  to  largely  remove  the  element  of 
danger.  Thus  in  the  case  of  a  low-lying  pasture  flooded  with  river  water 
containing  anthrax  spores,  the  total  number  of  anthrax  spores  deposited  on 
the  land  might,  if  collected  together,  suffice  for  the  infection  of  a  large  herd 
of  <5attle.  But  widely  separated  from  each  other,  they  might  not  readily 
infect  grazing  cattle,  and  even  spores,  like  other  matters,  may  in  time 
undergo  dissolution.  It  is  here  assumed,  be  it  noted,  that  unless  under  very 
peculiar  and  special  conditions  the  spores  of  anthrax  remain  dormant  (under 
natural  conditions)  in  the  form  of  spores,  and  do  not  germinate  into  bacilli 
and  multiply  to  any  great  extent  if  at  all.  It  needs  to  be  added  thai 
these  remarks  must  not  be  read  as  implying  that  the  presence  of  anthrax  in 
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the  various  situations  I  found  it  to  be  in  at  Yeovil  is  ununportant.  The  cpn- 
trary  is  the  case,  but  it  serves  no  useful  purpose  to  magnify  the  danger 
and  risk  distorting  things  out  of  their  true  proportion.  Excluding  any  ca«e 
that  may  have  arisen  in  the  past  from  direct  infection  from  handling  the 
hides,  and  excluding  also  infection  of  cattle  through  grazing  on  land 
manured  with  the  "  refuse "  from  the  factories,  as  foreign  to  the  present 
inquiry,  I  am  not  aware  that  any  special  incidence  of  anthrax  has  been 
definitely  traced  in  Yeovil  or  its  neighbourhood  to  the  discharge  of  un- 
treated crude  sewage  and  trade  refuse  into  the  river  Yeo.* 

It  might  have  been  anticipated  perhaps  that  some  of  the  strains  of  anthrax 
would  have  shown  slightly  diminished  virulence  as  the  result  for  example  of 
prolonged  sojourn  in  the  septic  tank  and  coke-beds.  But  unfortunately  all 
the  strains  isolated  were  found  to  be  of  high  virulence.  Thus  all  the  seven 
strains  were  subcultured  in  agar  for  one  night  at  37  deg.  C.  Seven  mice  were 
severally  inoculated  at  the  root  of  their  tails  with  a  platinum  needle  the 
point  of  which  had  been  brought  in  contact  with  the  growth  on  agar  of  one 
or  other  of  the  seven  strains  of  B.  Anthracis.   The  results  were  as  follows  : — 

Strain      I.  Corresponding  mouse  died  in  about  24  hours. 
II.  „  mouse  died  in  about  30  hours. 

III.  „  mouse  died  in  less  than  24  hours. 

IV.  „  mouse  died  in  about  24  horn's. 
V.                „            mouse  died  in  less  than  24  hours. 

VI.  „  mouse  died  in  less  than  24  hours. 

,,     VII.  „  mouse  died  in  about  24  hours. 

In  supplement  to  the  summary  which  has  been  given  of  the  positive 
results,  a  reference  is  now  made  to  some  of  the  negative  results. 

Thus,  although  anthrax  was  found  in  the  mud  of  the  Yeo  Brook  and 
Yeo  River  within  150  feet  of  the  main  sewer  outfall,  negative  results  were 
obtained  with  two  samples  of  mud  collected,  respectively  1,160  ft.  and 
4,150  ft.  below  the  source  of  the  last  named  sample. 

Further,  the  spores  of  B.  Anthracis  were  seemingly  not  distributed 
equally  throughout  the  contents  of  the  septic  tank  since  samples  8  and 
268  yielded  negative  results. 

Lastly,  negative  results  were  obtained  with  a  nimiber  of  the  samples 
notably  number  5 ;  as  also  with  numbers  256  and  27 1  derived  from  the  first 
"  washings  "  of  hides  in  the  primary  soak-pits,  respectively  of  factories  A 
(5),  and  B  (256  and  271). 

B.— CONCLUSIONS. 

The  new  scheme  for  the  disposal  of  Yeovil  sewage  provides  for  the 
treatment  of  the  whole  of  the  domestic  sewage,  trade  refuse,  and  surface 
water,  by  means  of  septic  tanks,  and  artificial  filters  with  final  disposal  on 

land.t 

From  the  results  furnished  in  this  report  there  are  no  good  grounds  for 
anticipating  that  the  new  scheme  will  remove  the  danger  arising  from  the 
presence  in  the  final  effluent  of  living  and  virulent  anthrax  spores.  That 
anthrax  spores  will  eventually  pass  through  the  septic  tanks,  and  bacterial 
beds  can  Hardly  be  doubted.  The  land  might  possibly  effect  their  mechanical 
separation  if  it  were  of  good  quality,  but  this  would  appear  not  to  be  the 
case.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  grit  chambers  will  require 
periodic  cleansing,  and  that  a  time  will  come  when  the  septic  tanks  and  filter- 
beds  will  call  for  similar  treatment,  and  that  their  contents  will  have  to  be 
disposed  of.  The  question  thus  arises  what  action  the  Commission  should 
take  in  this  matter.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Yeovil  is  only  one  of  a 
number  of  places  where  this  question  must  of  necessity  be  considered  in 
the  future. 


*  See,  however,  footnote  (t)  on  page  5,      f  The  land  is  stated  to  be  not  very  suitable. 
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Three  points  appear  to  me  worthy  of  consideration. 

(1).  Anthrax  is  a  disease  affecting  man  and  other  animals. 

(2).  The  degree  or  probability  of  danger  to  man  and  animals  at 
Yeovil. 

(3).  The  question  of  what  is  practicable  by  way  of  remedy. 

As  regards  (1)  and  (2) : — Intestinal  anthrax  in  human  beings  is  almost 
an  unknown  disease,  although  possibly  cases  may  occasionally  occur  the  true 
natiu'e  of  which  is  not  recognised.  Further,  the  River  Yeo  is  a  non-drinking 
water  stream.  Infections  through  wounds,  abrasions,  or  sores  in  connection 
with  the  discharge  of  sewage  effluents  into  rivers  may,  perhaps,  reasonably 
be  ignored ;  or;  at  all  events,  regarded  as  of  most  unlikely  occurrence. 
But  bathing  should  certainly  be  prohibited  in  the  neighbourhood  of  sewage 
outfalls  in  cases  where  the  conditions  are  comparable  to  those  pertaining 
at  Yeovil.  The  danger,  however,  to  human  beings  at  Yeovil  is  to  be  looked 
for  within  the  walls  of  the  hide  factories  rather  than  outside  them. 

As  regards  animals  the  case  is  diff'erent,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
here  a  real  danger  exists.  That  cattle  drinking  water  containing  anthrax 
spores  or  grazing  on  anthrax  polluted  land  may  become  infected  with 
anthrax  is  indisputable.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a 
potential  danger,  seemingly  of  serious  kind,  may  yet  possibly  never  become 
an  actual  and  tangible  one.  The  incidence  of  anthrax  on  cattle  in  the 
neighbourhood  is,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  ascribed  rather  to  the  manuring  of  the 
fields  with  refuse  from  the  factories  than  to  contamination  of  the  River 
Yeo  with  the  "  untreated "  crude  sewage  and  trade  effluents.  Such  an 
opinion,  however,  is  necessarily  little  better  than  surmise,  and  without  further 
investigation  must  be  received  with  reserve. 

As  regards  (3),  no  hopeful  view  can  be  expressed.  To  sterilise  the 
whole  of  the  sewage  is  out  of  the  (juestion  ;  to  sterilise  the  trade  refuse  alone 
seems  impracticable.*  It  might  be  possible,  although  even  this  is  doubtful, 
to  sterilise  a  section  of  the  trade  refuse,  namely,  that  portion  most  likely  ta 
contain  the  spores  of  anthrax.  No  process  of  sterilisation  could  reasonably 
be  enforced  which  entailed  a  great  expenditiu^e,  or  which  would  be  likely  to 
injure  the  quality  of  the  hides,  or  defeat  the  objects  of  the  bacterial 
treatment  of  the  sewage  by  destroying  all  the  microbes  in  the  general 
sewage. 

The  proprietors  of  a  particular  disinfectant  on  the  market  advise  that 
hides  should  not  be  imported  in  a  "  sun-dried  "  condition,  but  should  l)e 
painted  over  instead  abroa  1  with  their  preservative  which  they  claim  kills 
anthrax  spores  and  leaves  the  hides  in  a  more  workable  condition  than  if 
they  were  sun-dried,  t  The  cost  of  such  treatment  is  not  serious,  and  if 
these  claims  be  well  founded,  pressure  might  perhaps  reasonably  be  brought 
to  bear  on  manufacturers  to  induce  them  to  require  disinfected  hides  instead 
of  sun-dried  ones.  The  disinfectant  in  a  4  per  cent,  solution  is  said  to  be 
fatal  to  the  spores  of  anthrax  when  infected  hides  are  left  soaking  in  it  for 
one  hour.  This  treatment  is  held  to  be  non-injurious  to  the  hides,  and  not 
very  costly,  and  as  it  may  be  carried  out  by  the  consignee  in  this  country 
may  be  suggested  as  an  alternative  to  importing  disinfected  hides.  The 
composition  of  the  disinfectant  is  not  stated,  but  it  is  admitted  to  be 
poisonous,  which  presents  obvious  disadvantages.  It  is  proposed  to  test 
the  germicidal  value  of  a  solution  of  this  substance  as  regards  anthrax 
spores,  but  there  seems  no  easy  way  of  ascertaining  whether  imported 
hides  which  have  been  "  pasted  "  with  the  material  abroad  arrive  m  thi^ 
country  in  a  sterile  condition  as  regards  anthmx.+ 

A  considerable  number  of  experiments  have  already  been  carried  out 
with  certain  sterilising  agents  of  comparatively  speaking  innocuous 
sort,  but  they  are  reserved  for  a  special  report  on  the  sterilisation  of 
effluents. 


*  The  total  volume  of  domestic  sewage,  manufacturing  effluents  (breweries  jmd  hide 
factories),  and  surface  water  amounts  to  about  143  million  gallons  per  annum.  The  hide  factory 
refuse  amounts  to  about  one-ninth  part  of  the  whole  volume  of  sewage. 

t  After  painting  the  hides  with  the  preservative,  natural  or  artificial,  drying  may  be  used,, 
hut  "  hard-drying  "  or  "  sun-drying  "  is  not  recommended. 

X  Since  writmg  this  Eeport  the  disinfectant  has  been  tested  with  disappointing  results. 
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I  would  urge  somewhat  strongly  that  the  Commission  should  authorise 
me  to  inquire  more  fully  into  the  matter,  and  to  keep  one  or  more  factories 
under  sustained  observation  so  as  to  obtain  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the 
danger  from  anthrax  and  the  best  remedy. 

Without  making  farther  inquiries  and  experiments,  I  am  not  prepared 
to  express  any  decided  opinion  or  come  to  other  than  tentative  conclusions. 
The  subject  is  indeed  one  which  merits  the  most  careful  consideration  on  the 
part  of  the  Commission. 

In  carrying  out  this  piece  of  work  I  have  received  much  valuable 
assistance  from  Dr.  Gordon. 


C. — Description  of  Micro-Photographs. 

Fig.  1.  B.  Anthracis  (Strain  I.).  Smear  preparation ;  splenic  juice  of 
a  guinea-pig  that  died  after  inoculation  with  2  cc.  of  Yeovil  septic  tank 
liauor. 

[Magnifying  power,  500.] 


Fig.  2.  B.  Anthracis  (Strain  I.).  Portion  of  agar  oblique  culture, 
showing  colonies  of  B.  Anthracis  in  pure  culture.  From  heart's  blood  direct 
of  the  guinea-pig  referred  to  in  description  of  Fig.  1.  Two  days'  growth 
At  37  deg.  C. 

[Magnifying  power,  3.] 


Fig.  3.  B.  Anthracis  (Strain  L).  "Impression"  preparation  from  a 
surface  gelatine  plate  culture  (24  hours  at  20  deg.  C.)  stained  with  methylene 
blue.  The  same  strain  of  anthrax  as  is  referred  to  in  descriptions  of 
Figs.  1  and  2. 

[Magnifying  power,  55.] 


Fig.  4.  B.  Anthracis  (Strain  II.).  Smear  preparation  ;  heart's  blood 
of  a  guinea-pig  that  died  after  inoculation  with  1  cc.  of  Yeovil  septic  tank 
sludge. 

[Magnifying  power,  500.] 


Fig.   5.    B.   Anthi*acis  (Strain  II.).     Section  of  spleen   of  guinea-pig 
•(referred  to  in  description  of  Fig.  4),  showing  numberless  anthrax  bacilli. 

[Magnifying  power,  500.] 


Fig.  6.  B.  Anthracis  (Strain  III.).  Smeai'  preparation  ;  heart's  blood 
of  a  guinea-pig  that  died  alter  inoculation  with  the  "  wiishings  "  from  a 
sample  of  the  coke  from  the  primary  coarse  coke-bed  at  Yeovil.  Stained  by 
Oram's  method. 

[Magnifying  power,  500.] 

Fig.  7.  B.  Anthracis  (Strain  III.).  Section  of  lung  of  guinea-pig 
{referred  to  in  description  of  Fig.  6),  showing  numerous  anthrax  bacilli. 

[Magnifying  power,  500.] 
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Fig.  8.  B.  Anthracis  (Strain  IV.).  Gelatine  stab  culture ;  three  day's^ 
growth  at  20'  deg.  C  The  culture  was  derived  from  a  guinea-pig  that  died 
after  inoculation  with  the  "  washings  "  from  the  secondary  fine  coke-bed  at 
Yeovil. 

[Magnifying  power,  1^.] 


Fig.  9.  B.  Anthracis  (Strain  IV. ).  Section  of  liver  of  guinea-pig  (referred 
to  in  description  of  Fig.  8),  showing  numerous  anthrax  bacilli. 

[Magnifying  power  500.] 


Fig.  10.  B.  Anthracis  (Strain  IV.).  Double-stained  preparation? 
showing  spore-formation  ;  from  an  agar  culture  (two  days  at  37  deg.  C).  The^ 
same  strain  of  anthrax  as  is  referred  to  in  descriptions  of  Figs.  8  and  9. 

[Magnifying  power,  500.] 


Fig.  11.     B.  Anthracis  (Strain  VI.).     "Impression"  preparation  of  a< 
colony  of  B.  Anthracis  (surface  gelatine  plate  culture,  24  hours  at  20  deg.  C). 
Stained  with  methylene  blue.     The  culture  was  derived  from  a  guinea-pig 
that  died  after  inoculation  with  the  "  washings  "  of  the  mud  of  the  bank  of 
the  River  Yeo. 

[Magnifying  power,  250.] 


Fig.  12.  B.  Anthracis  (Strain  VII.).  Smear  preparation ;  heart's  blood 
of  a  guinea-pig  that  died  after  inoculation  with  the  "  washings  "  of  the  mud 
of  the  bank  of  the  Yeo  Brook.     Stained  by  Gram's  method. 

[Magnifying  power,  600.] 


Fig.  13.  B.  Anthracis  (Strain  VII.).  "  Impression  "  preparation  from 
a  surface,  gelatine  plate  culture  (24  hours  at  20  deg.  C).  Stained  with 
methylene  blue.  The  same  strain  of  anthrax  as  is  referred  to  in  description! 
of  Fig.  12. 

[Magnifying  power,  1,000.] 


Addendum  A. 

Note  on  the  Process  of  Hide  Dressing  as  practised  at  Yeovil.^ 

The  raw  hides  (sheep  and  lambs)  are  all  said  to  be  imported  from  the 
Cape,  Russia,  and  Spain,  and  they  arrive  in  this  country  in  a  "sun-dried" 
state. 

1.  Soak-Pit  Process. — A  batch  (about  600)  of  hides  are  placed  in  a  tank 
or  soak-pit  (about  8  feet  by  8  feet  by  4  feet  deep),  and  covered  with  heavy 
planks  to  prevent  them  from  rising.  The  tank  is  filled  with  pure  water  (town 
supply) ;  and,  after  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours,  or  longer,  the  hides  are 
fished  out  and  transferred  to  a  second  and  similar  tank  for  a  like  period. 
Fresh  .water  is  used  for  each  fresh  batch  of  hides,  and  the  dirty  water  escapes 
into  a  catchpit,  if  there  is  one,  if  not  directly  into  the  sewer  or  brook. 


*  The  information  contained  in  this  brief  note  was  obtained  for  me  by  Mr.  Kershair. 
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4.1. 

This  soakiug  process  cleans  and  softens  the  hides.  While  the  hides  are  in 
the  tank  they  are  occasionally  stirred  about  with  a  stout  pole.  The  liquid 
from  the  soak-pits  represents  about  one-fourth  to  one-fifth  of  the  total  volume 
of  water  used  in  dressing  the  hides.  Antecedent  to  the  next  process,  the 
hides  are  taken  out  of  the  soak-pit  and  scraped  on  a  beam  with  a  blunt 
draw-knife,  and  piled  in  heaps  (flesh  side  uppennost)  on  the  stone  slal)s 
adjoining  the  soak-pits. 

2.  Arsenic  and  Lime  Pasting  Process, — The  hides  are  next  pasted  (on  the 
flesh  side)  with  a  mixture  of  red  arsenic  (orpiment,  obtained  from  Saxony; 
and  lime.  About  5  lb.  of  arsenic  and  a  bushel  of  lime  are  mixed  to  a  thin 
paste  with  water  in  a  tub,  and  the  mixtiu'e  applied  to  the  hides  with  a  piece 
of  sacking  tied  to  the  end  of  a  pole.  Each  hide,  after  pasting,  is  folded  once, 
and  the  hides  are  left  piled  in  heaps  for  about  twelve  hours,  when  the  depi- 
latory action  is  sufficiently  advanced  to  allow  of  removiil  of  the  hair  by 
scraping  the  hair  side  of  the  hides  on  the  beam.  The  wool  or  hair  is  rinsed, 
dried  on  a  drying  floor,  and  sold  to  make  blankets,  etc.  The  hides  are 
then  rinsed  in  tubs  (rinsings  go  to  sewers)  and  are  ready  lor  the  next 
process. 

3.  Lime  Process, — The  hides  pass  through  a  series  of  tanks  (four,  about 
7  ft.  by  4  ft.  by  4  ft. )  containing  lime  in  varying  amount  (about  4  bushels  to 
each  tank),  and  the  process  occupies  about  three  weeks.  After  two  batches 
of  hides  have  been  "treated''  the  liquid  is  allowed  to  run  to  waste  to 
the  catchpit  or  sewer  or  brook,  and  the  tanks  cleaned  out  and  made  ready 
with  fresh  lime  for  a  fresh  lot  of  hides.  After  the  lime  tanks  the  hides  are 
ngain  placed  on  the  beam  and  scraped,  but  preparatory  to  this  they  are 
thoroughly  rinsed  in  tubs  containing  clean  water. 

4.  ''Paring''  Proce.s>\ — The  hides  are  next  "treated"  in  a  "puring" 
bath  of  dog  dung  and  water  contained  in  tubs,  the  liquid  being  kept  at 
a  certain  temperature.  The  period  varies  (average  about  four  hours) 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  hides.  The  foul  liquid  resulting  from  this 
process  passes  to  the  catchpit  or  sewer  or  brook.  A  fresh  solution  is  used 
for  every  batch  of  hides.  The  "  puring"  bath  brings  the  hides  into  a  pliable 
^nd  workable  condition.  It  is  doubtless  a  biological  process,  and  the  first 
and  third  processes  probably  involve  bacterial  action  as  well.  After  rinsing, 
the  hides  are  ready  for  the  next  process. 

5.  Bran  Drench  Process. — The  hides  are  soaked  in  tubs  containing 
bran  and  water  for  some  hours  and  again  put  on  the  beam  and  further 
cleansed  and  rinsed. 

(i.  Alum  [etc)  Process. -^T\\q  hides  are  placed  in  revolving  drums  and  a 
mixture  of  alum,  salt,  flour,  and  yoke  of  eggs  forced  mto  them.  They  are 
then  stove-dried,  and  the"staker  "  next  softens  them  in  water  and  then 
stretches  them  on  stakes.  They  are  then  ready  to  be  dyed  and  afterwards 
made  into  gloves. 

The  effluents  and  "  rinsings  "  from  all  the  different  processes  are  run  off* 
whenever  convenient,  either  directly  to  the  sewers  or  brook,  or  indirectly 
through  a  catchpit. 

The  total  amomit  of  water  used  in  all  the  hide  factories  amounts  to 
over  sixteen  million  gallons  per  annum.  Of  this  about  one-fourth  to  one- 
fifth  approximately  conies  from  the  soak  pits  and  about  one-fourth  from  the 
line  tanks. 

The  totiil  volume  of  domestic  sewage,  manufacturing  effluents  (breweries 
and  hide  factories),  and  surface  water  amounts  to  about  143  million  gallons 
per  annum.  The  hide  factory  refuse  thus  amounts  to  about  one-ninth  part 
of  the  whole  volume  of  sewage. 

December,  1901.  A.  C,  Houston, 
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Report  on  the  Results  of  the  Subcutaneous  Inoculation  of  Animals 
WITH  Crude  Sewage  and  with  Effluents;  Together  with  an 
Account  of  Detection  of  B.  Pseudo-Tuberculosis  and  B.  Pyocy" 
aneus  in  sOxMe  Samples  of  Sewage  and  of  Effluents. 

By  Dr.  Houston. 


V2th  February,  1902. 

This  report  can  lay  no  claim  to  being  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
pathogenic  qualities  of  sewage  and  effluents.  The  subject  is  a  wide  one, 
and  to  investigate  it  thoroughly  would  be  the  work  of  many  years.     But  the 

esults  obtained  up  to  the  present  seem  of  sufficient  importance  to  make  it 

dvisable  to  place  them  on  record. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  several  sections  of  this  report : — 

I.     Summary  of  previous  work. 

II.     The  subcutaneous  inoculation   of  guinea-pigs  with  crude 
sewage  and  with  effluents. 

III.  The  subcutaneous  inoculation  of  guinea-pigs  with  crude 

sewage  previously  heated  to  80''  C.  for  ten  minutes. 

IV.  The  subcutaneous  inoculation  of  guinea-pigs   with   crude 

sewage  previously  heated  to  100^  C. 
V.     The  subcutaneous  inoculation  of  guinea-pigs  with   crude 
sewage  after  preliminary  treatment  as  follows  : — 

{a)  Heated  to  65**  C.  for  twenty  minutes  and  rendered 
jerm-free  by  filtration  through  a  sterilised 
^asteur  filter. 

(b)  Heated  to  80*"  C.  for  ten  minutes  and  rendered 

germ-free    by  filtration    through  a    sterilised 
Pasteur  filter. 

(c)  Heated  to  lOU^  C.  for  one  hour  and  rendered 

germ-free  by    filtration  through    a    sterilised 
Pasteur  filter. 
VI.     The  subcutaneous  inoculation  of  guinea-pigs  with  crude 
sewage  previously  filtered  through  a  sterilised  Pasteur 
filter. 
VII.     The  microbes  concerned  in  producing  the  pathogenic  results. 
VIII.     Pseudo-tuberculosis.      B.   pseudo-tuberculosis    in    sewage 
and  sewage  effluents. 
IX.     B.  pyocyaneus  in  sewage  and  effluents. 
X.     Summary. 
XI.     Conclusions. 

I. — SfmwKiry  of  Previom  Work. 

During  1898-99  I  carried  out  a  preliminary  research  on  the  subject  of 
uhe  bacteriology  of  sewage  on  behalf  of  the  London  County  Council. 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  chief  results  then  obtained  : — 
Injection  of  Crude  Seinige  and  Effluents  into  Guinea-pigs. 

A  The  subcutaneous  injection  of  Barking  and  Crossness  crude  sewage 
into  guinea-pigs  (about  1  to  3  cc.  per  200  grms.  weight),  nearly 
always  produced  a  local  reaction,  and  not  uncommonly  death  in  from 
twenty-four  to  seventy-two  hours.  Sometimes  the  effluents 
from  the  coke  beds  were  found  to  be  more  pathogenic  than  the  raw- 
sewage,  but  usually  a  somewhat  larger  dose  of  effluent  than  of 
sewage  was  reciuired  to  produce  a  fatal  effect. 
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B.  If  the  injection  of  the  crude  sewage  or  effluent  is  not  followed  by 
fatal  results  within  the  first  few  days,  the  animal  may  foccasionally 
die  after  the  lapse  of  some  weeks'  time  from  pseudo-tuberculosis. 
{B.  psendo-tnherculods  of  A.  Pfeiffer). 

C.  When  the  animal  dies  rapidly  (twenty-four  to  seventy-two  hours), 
virulent  microbes,  belonging  to  the  class  of  B.  coll  and  B.  proteus 
may  readily  be  isolated  from  the  blood  or  tissues  of  the 
animal- 

D.  If  the  crude  sewage  or  effluent  be  previously  heated  to  100''  C,  for 
one  hour,  krge  doses  may  be  injected  without  producing  a. fatal 
result. 

£.  If  the  crude  sewage  or  effluent  be  previously  heated  to  80°  C.  for  ten 
minutes,  a  pathogenic  effect  may  still  be  produced,  but  a  much 
larger  dose  is  usually  required  than  when  the  liquid  has  not  been  so 
heated. 

F.  If  the  crude  sewage  or  effluent  be  filtered  through  a  sterilised 
Pasteur's  filter,  very  large  doses  of  the  filtrate  fail  to  produce  a 
pathogenic  effect. 

The  results  that  have  since  been  obtained  amply  confirm  the  above 
statements.  In  addition  some  new  information  has  been  gained,  notably  as. 
regards  the  presence  of  anthrax  at  Yeovil.* 

Before  considering  the  additirnial  and  confirmatory  data  it  may  be 
observed  that  the  facts  to  be  set  forth  not  only  show  the  actually  dangerous 
qualities  of  some  sewage  effluents  as  regards  rodents,  but  indicate  also,  and 
incidentally,  for  the  same  effluents  possible  danger  to  human  beings.  I  say 
incidentally,  because  it  does  not,  of  course,  follow  that  because  an  effluent 
produces  a  pathogenic  effect  when  injected  into  rodents  it  would  necessarily 
produce  a  pathogenic  result  if  drunk  by  human  beings.  Nevertheless,  we 
already  know  the  dangerous  qualities  of  sewaget  in  relation  to  himian 
disease,  and  if  the  effluents  from  land  and  bacteria-bed  processes  of  sewage 
treatment  are  apt  to  produce  a  pathogenic  result  equally  with  raw  sewage 
when  subcutaneously  inoculated  into  rodents,  the  tentative  inference  is  that 
it  would  be  unwise  to  regard  such  effluents  as  being  so  altered  by  their 
treatment  as  to  have  ceased  to  be  potentially  dangerous  in  the  case  of 
human  beings,  however  greatly  the  amount  of  their  bacterial  flora  may  be 
reduced. 

As  an  index,  then,  of  the  retention  by  an  effluent  of  the  noxious  quali- 
ties of  its  parent  sewage  and  of  the  presence  in  it  of  imdesirable  microbes^ 
the  inoculation  of  animals  is  to  be  recommended,  if  not  as  a  routine  measure 
at  least  as  an  occasional  test. 

In  this  view  of  the  case  the  pathogenicity  of  effluents  in  the  case  of 
rodents  is  significant,  not  because  it,  paripassti,  directly  points  to  danger  in 
relation  to  human  disease,  but  because  it  indirectly  tends  to  show  that  a 
licjuid  (raw  sewage),  vot  mtknomn  in  its  relation  to  human  epidemic  disease,, 
has  not,  so  far  as  the  test  on  rodents  may  be  taken  as  an  indication,  become 
so  modified  in  its  biological  characters  as  the  result  of  its  treatment  in 
bacteria  beds  or  on  land  as  to  have  altogether  lost  its  potentially  dangerous, 
qualities. 

I  insist  the  more  on  this  aspect  of  the  question  since  it  is  constantly 
being  urged,  that  in  order  to  show  the  dangerous  qualities  of  sewage  effluents 
it  is  necessary  to  prove  the  presence  in  them  of  microbes  pathogenic  not  only 
to  the  lower  animals  but  also  to  human  beings.  With  a  view  of  illustrating 
the  danger  of  accepting  such  contention  as  valid,  I  cite  certain  considera- 
tions that  would  seem  parallel  with  those  I  have  been  advancing. 


*  These  results  are  given  in  a  separate  report. 

t  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  on  that  sewage  is  not  a  substance  untried  or  ujiknown  in 
its  relation  to  human  disease.  It  has  for  long  been  an  established  fact  that  sewage  can  spread 
epidemic  disease,  and  that  this  is  due  to  the  organisms  contained  in  it.  The  only  point  open  to 
Honbt  is  how  far  effluents  are  to  be  thought  of  in  the  same  sense.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  so 
much  work  has  been  undertaken  in  the  endeavour  to  trace  the  extent  to  which  sewage  becomes^ 
while  the  total  amount  of  bacteria  in  it  is  being  reduced,  modified  in  its  biological  characters  by 
the  different  methods  of  sewage  disposal  at  present  in  operation. 
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Thus  all  chemical  methods  of  seeking  to  ascertain  the  truth  in  the 
analysis  of  water  are  indirect  ones.  That  is,  the  chemist  estimates  the 
relative  proportions  of  certain  substances  present  in  a  water,  not  because 
1  hey  are  themselves  harmful  but  because  he  knows  from  previous  experience 
that  they  are  an  index  of  that  which  is  harmful.  We  now  know  that  the 
harmfulness  thus  indicated  is  due  for  the  most  part  if  not  wholly,  to  living 
^I'ganisms.  For  example,  of  two  waters,  the  first  containing  ten  times  as 
much  organic  matter  as  the  second,  other  things  being  equal,  the  former 
must  be  likely  to  contain  ten  times  more  objectionable  microbes  than  the 
latter.  Yet  no  one  doubts  that,  despite  these  limitations,  the  chemical 
analysis  of  water  has  contributed  in  the  past  in  no  small  measure  to  secure 
the  purity  of  our  water  supplies.  Why  then  demand  from  the  bacteriologist 
information  which  the  chemist  is  powerless  to  furnish  ? 

The  remarkable  progress  made  in  preventive  medicine  when  chemistry 

was  in  the  ascendant  and  bacteriology  was  comparatively  unknown,  was 

largely  due  to  the  recognition  that  excremental  matters  are  a  source   of 

•flanger  to  health.     Not  that  it  was  believed  by  sanitarians  (at  all  events  of 

recent  times)  that  a  single  drop  of  sewage  or  even  a  single  sample  in  bulk 

must  necessarily  be  possessed  of  disease-producing  power.      But  all  the 

•f)bserved  facts  pointed  in  one  direction,  namely,  that  excremental  matters 

.are  always  potentially  dangerous  ;   that  if  not  actually  dangerous  on  all 

occasions  some  time  or  other  they  were  pretty  sure  to  be  associated  with, 

i.e.,  to  carry  along  with  them,  the  vims  of  disease.     For  example,  it  has 

been  observed  again  and  again  that  a  water  supply  continuously  polluted 

with  excremental  matters  mav  be  drunk  for  long  periods  with  impunity,  and 

yet  may  sooner  or  later  give  rise  to  epidemic  disease.     We  now  know  that 

.tliis  change  from  potential  to  actual  danger  depends  on  the  ordinary  com- 

piaratively  harmless  bacteria  of  excremental  kind  being  sometimes  accom- 

pianied  by  microbes,  also  of  intestinal  outcome,   derived  from  a  diseased 

source  and  possessed  of  and  retaining  definitely  pathogenic  properties.     At 

the  period  referred  to  (as  now)  chemistry  played  a  most  useful  part.     It  was 

found  that  whereas  crude  sewage  was  rich  in  organic  matter,  pure  waters — 

waters  removed  from  all  sources   of   objectionable  contamination — were 

;almost  free  from  organic  matter.     And  this  being  so,  sanitarians  naturally 

viewed  all  waters  containing  an  undue  amount  of  organic  matter  with  much 

suspicion.     In  brief,  the  stattis  of  a  water  from  the  health  point  of  view  was 

then  (as  now)  largely  judged  by  the  proportion  of  organic  matter  present. 

And  the  wisdom  of  the  teaching  of  the  earlier  sanitarians  has  received 

.ample  confirmation   from  the   discoveries  of   bacteriologists.      Obviously, 

apart  altogether  from  the  value  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  researches, 

epidemiologists,  on  the  hcLsis  of  observed  facts,  were  and  are  clearly  justified 

in  regarding  sewage  and,  in  general,  excremental  matters  as  always  a  likely 

source  of  danger  to  health. 

Reverting  to  the  biological  aspects  of  sewage,  bacteriologists  at 
present  cannot  draw  a  reliable  distinction  between  sewage  containing  the 
.actual  specific  germs  of  disease  and  sewage  free  from  all  microbes  of  definitely 
pathogenic  sort,  and  therefore,  comparatively  speaking,  unobjectionable. 
But  if  we  regard  sewage  as  always  potentially  dangerous,  and  dangerous, 
moreover,  not  because  it  contains  organic  matter,  but  because  it  harbours 
microbes  of  intestinal  sort,  the  great  value  of  bacteriological  tests  of  se\vage 
becomes  at  once  apparent.  Sewage  is  a  substance  teeming  with  bacteria  of 
intestinal  outcome  ;  with  bacteria,  that  is,  absent,  or  relatively  so,  from  pure 
water.  It  is  only  necessary  then  to  determine  the  kinds  of  bacteria  of 
intestinal  origin  present  in  sewage,  and  their  relative  abundance,  to  obtain  a 
series  of  data  of  the  utmost  value — data  which,  in  my  opinion,  yield  infor- 
mation of  a  much  more  trustworthy  kind  than  mere  chemical  facts.*    Early 

*  Lest  I  be  misunderstood,  I  must  repeat  the  views  I  have  already  fully  expressed  to  the 
^Commission.     In  the  case  of  drinking  water  streams,  where  the  chief  object  is  to  guard  against 

disease  introduced  into  them  by  sewage,  the  bacteriological  examination  is  of  priniary  and  the 
'Chemical  examination  is  of  secondary  importance.     But  in  the  case  of  non-drinking  water  streams, 

where  the  main  consideration  is  to  avoid  additions  to  the  water  of  matters  creating  a  serious 
•nuisance,  the  converse  hold^  good. 
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in  1898  a  special  research  was  carried  out  on  these  lines.  Two  microbes 
were  selected,  both  typical  of  excremental  matters,  the  one  an  aerobe 
(B.  coli),  and  the  other  an  anerobe  (B.  enteritidis  sporogenes),  and  their 
relative  abundance  detennined  in  multiple  samples  of  sewage.  Added  to 
this,  other  lines  of  research  bearing  on  the  same  subject  were  undertaken 
(e.g.,  as  regards  streptococci),  but  of  these  no  special  note  need  here  be 
made.  As  the  result  of  this  work,  it  became  possible  to  lay  down  certain 
bacteriological  tests  relating  to  crude  sewage ;  to  show  the  wide  biological 
distinction  between  sewage  and  pure  waters  ;  to  lay  down  a  foundation  for 
the  subsequent  examination  of  sewage  effluents ;  and  to  enable  a  com- 
parison to  be  drawn  l)etween  sewage  effluents  and  crude  sewage  as 
regards  their  probable  degree  of  harmfuhiess.  It  was  found  that  B.  coli, 
B.  enteritidis  sporogenes,  and  streptococci  (**  microbes  of  indication  ")* 
were  usually  present  in  crude  sewage  in  numbers  exceeding  100,000,  100  to 
1,000,  and  about  1,000  respectively  per  cc.  As  a  contiast  to  these  figures 
may  be  placed  my  experience  as  regards  pure  waters,  namely,  that  these 
microbes  are  either  altogether  absent  from  them,  or  relatively  so.  With 
these  records  (previously  lacking)  made  available,  it  became  possible  to 
judge  the  biological  ^tatia^  of  sewage  effluents  as  regards  their  probable 
degree  of  harmfulness.  The  more  nearly  sev/age  effluents  approached 
normal  crude  sewage  standards  the  less  could  it  be  said  that  purification  was 
satisfactory  from  the  biological  point  of  view,  and  the  greater  seemed  to  be 
their  potential  harmfulness.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fewer  these  *'  microbes 
of  indication  "  were  found  to  be,  the  more  one  felt  justified  in  regarding  such 
effluents  as  relatirely  safe. 

To  sum  up,  my  propositions  are  briefly  as  follows  : — 

I  have  sought  to  show  that  sewage  ought  always  to  be  regarded  as  a 
liquid  potentially  dangerous  to  health. 

That  sewage  effluents  which,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  resemble 
sewage  in  their  biological  composition  ought  also  to  be  considered  harmful ; 
and  that  the  inoculation  of  rodents  is  one  way  of  obtaining  information 
under  this  heading. 

That  there  are  tests  available  to  the  bacteriologist,  which  enable  him 
to  measure  the  degree  to  which  an  effluent  agrees  with  or  departs  from 
normal  cinide  sewage  standards,  and  therefore  to  measure  its  probable 
degree  of  potential  harmfulness,  or,  in  other  words,  its  status  from  the  health 
point  of  view. 

That  it  is  not  necessary  to  demonstrate  in  the  effluent  the  presence  of 
definitely  pathogenic  microbes  to  prove  the  element  of  danger.  That  on  the 
contrary  it  is  sufficient  to  show  that  bacteria  indubitably  of  intestinal  origin 
are  present  in  an  effluent  to  condemn  it  as  potentially  dangerous,  for  the 
reason  that  these  micro-organisms  are  apt  to  be  accompanied  by  bacteria 
well  known  to  have  caused  disease  in  human  beings. 

[In  much  the  same  way,  and  in  view  of  considerations  broadly  parallel, 
drinking-water  has  in  the  past  been  condemned  (and  rightly  condemned)  by 
the  chemist  because  of  undue  presence  in  it  of  unoxidised  organic  matter, 
not  by  reason  of  any  noxious  quality  ascertained  to  be  bound  up  with  the 
recognised  adventitious  material] 


II. — Tlie  stibcutaneoics  inoculation  of  guinea-pigs  nnth  crude   sewage    and 

effluents,  t 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  that  the  subcutaneous  injection  of 
crude  sewage  into  guinea-pigs  nearly  always  produces  a  local  reaction  and 
not  uncommonly  death  within  a  few  days.     Effluents  natiu'ally  vary  very 


*  **  Microbes  of  indication  "  in  the  sense  that  these  bacteria  are  intestinal  germs  apt  to  be 
associated  with  the  pathogenic  microbes  which,  by  their  occasional  or  frequent  presence,  may 
render  sewage  and  sewage  effluents  actually  dangerous. 

+  Unless  otherwise  stated,  all  the  animals  were  inoculated  subcutaneously  in  the  groin. 
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much ;  while  some  equal  crude  sewage  in  their  pathogenic  qualities,, 
others  may  be  injected  in  large  quantities  without  producing  a  fatal  result. 
The  effluents  from  land  are  usually  less  pathogenic  than  the  effluents  from 
bacteria-bed  processes  of  sewage  treatment.  The  following  are  examples 
both  of  pathogenic  and  of  seemingly  non-pathogenic,  or  at  all  events  not 
markedly  pathogenic  samples. 

Examples  showing  the  pathogenic 
qualities  of  cnide  sewage  and 
of  effluents  : — 

Ducat's  process  at  Hendon. — May  16,  1899. — 
20  cc.  of  the  effluent  were  centrifugalised,  16 
cc.  were  poured  off,  of  the  remaining  4  cc. 
mixed  2  cc.  were  used  to  inoculate  a  guinea-pig. 
The  animal  died  on  the  4th  day. 

Storm^toater  overflow.  AUnrnJiara  Sewage  Farm, 
April  29,  1900.— Two  samples,  67  and  68;  the 
former  collected  soon  after  the  overflow  had 
begun  to  work,  the  latter  1^  hours  later.  2  cc. 
of  each  were  severally  injected  subcutaneously. 
into  two  guinea-pigs.  Both  died  on  the  3rd 
dav. 

Rugby.  Street  water  from  separate  system  after 
rain  (96a). — ^June  20,  1900. — Two  guinea-pigs 
were  inoculated  subcutaneously,  the  one  (A) 
with  1  cc.  the  other  (B)  with  2  cc.  Both  had 
swollen  bellies,  but  guinea-pig  (A)  eventually 
recovered.  Guinea-pig  (B)  suffered  from  ulcer- 
ation of  the  abdominal  wall,  and  died  on  the 
15th  day. 

S,  Norwood,  Street  washings  after  running 
four  hours. — Dec.  5,  1900.— Two  guinea-pigs 
were  inoculated  subcutaneously,  the  one  (A) 
with  1  cc.  and  the  other  (B)  with  2  cc.  of  the 
sample.  Although  (A)  guinea-pig  eventually 
recovered  it  had  a  big  swelling  and  was  ill  for 
some  days.  (B)  guinea-pig  died  on  the  2nd 
day. 

Rugby.  Street  Washings  during  storuL — March 
4,  1901. — A  guinea-piff  was  inoculated  subcu- 
taneously with  4  cc.  of  the  sample  (231).  It 
died  on  the  2nd  day. 

Rugby  Sewage  Farm, — March  7,  1901. — ^A 
guinea-pig  was  inoculated  with  3  cc.  of  crude 
sewage  (233).     It  died  on  the  2nd  day. 

Rugby  Sewage  Farm, — March  11,  1901. — A 
guinea-pig  was  inoculated  with  2  cc.  of  crude 
sewage  (235).     It  died  on  the  2nd  day. 

Exeter  Septic  tank  g^u^n^.— -March  21,  1901. 
— A  guinea-pig  was  inoculated  subcutaneously 
with  2  cc.  of  sample.     It  died  on  the  4th  day. 

Lut(m  Crude  Sewage,  244 A.— March  28,  1901. 
— A  guinea-pig  was  inoculated  subcutaneously 
with  3  cc.  of  the  sample.  It  died  on  the  2nd 
day. 

'  nfard  Crude  Sewage,— AnsMst  27,  1901.— 
A  guinea-pig  was  inoculated  subcutaneously 
with  3  cc.  of  the  sample.  It  died  within  24 
hours. 

Bfard  Crude  Sewage, — September  6,  1901. — 
A  guinea-pig  was  inoculated  subcutaneously 
with  3  cc.  of  the  sample.  It  died  within  24 
hours. 


Examplss  showing  that  some  effluents 
are  not  markedly  pathogenic  tinder 
the  conditions  of  experiment : —  * 

Dibdin's  process  at  Sutton, — Junfe  29,  1899. — 

1  cc.  of  the  effluent  from  a  "fine  bed"  was 
injected  subcutaneously  into  a  guinea-pig. 
The  animal  recovered. 

Leicester    Sewage    FatTn. — Nov.    9,    1899. — 

2  cc.  of  the  final  effluent  (No.  3)  were  injected, 
subcutaneously  into  a  guinea-pig.     The  animal 
recovered. 

Leicester  Sevxige  Farm. — Nov.  15,  1899. — 
2  cc.  of  the^na/  effluent  (No.  4),  were  injected 
subcutaneously  into  a  guuiea-pig.  The  animal 
recovered. 

NottingJiam  Sewage  Farm, — July  25,  1900. — 
A  guinea-pig  was  inoculated    subcutaneously 
with  4  cc.  of  effluent  111.     There  was  no  local 
reaction,  and  the  animal  was  seemingly  quite 
unaffected. 

Nottingham  Sewage  Farm. — July  26,  1900. — 
A  guinea-pig  was  inoculated  subcutaneously 
with  8  cc.  of  effluent  113.  It  developed  a  big: 
swelling  and  became  quiet,  but  eventually  re- 
covered completely  notwithstanding  the  large 
dose. 

Beddington  Sewage  Farm. — Oct.  10,  1900. — 
Two  guinea-pigs  were  inoculated  subcutaneously 
the  one  with  1  cc.  and  the  other  with  4  cc.  of 
final  effluent  154.  They  were  hardly,  if  at  all 
affected,  and  both  recovered  completely. 

South  Norwood  Sewage  Farm. — Nov.  20,  1900. 
— Two  guinea-pigs  were  inoculated  subcu- 
taneously, the  one  (A)  with  1  cc.  of  settled' 
sewage  176,  the  other  (B)  with  4  cc.  of  final 
effluent  178.  (A)  guinea-pig  had  a  slight 
thickening  at  the  site  of  the  inoculation,  but 
otherwise  remained  unaffected.  (B)  guinea-pig 
showed  little  or  no  reaction. 

Rugby  Sewage  Farm, — February  18,  1901. — A 
guinea-pig  was  inoculated  subcutaneously  with. 
4  cc.  of  effluent  225.  There  was  hardly  any 
local  reaction  and  the  animal  recovered  com- 
pletely. 

Rugby  Sewage  Farm, — February  27,  1901  — 
A  guinea-pig  was  inoculated  subcutaneously 
with  10  cc.  of  effluent  230.  The  animal  was 
seemingly  but  slightly  affected.  Fourteen  days 
later  it  died,  but  on  examination  the  organs 
seemed  healthy  (beyond  some  slight  congestion 
of  the  lungs),  and  it  is  probable  that  death  was> 
not  directly  due  to  the  effects  of  the  injection 

Rugby  Sewage  Farm, — March  5,  1901. — A. 
guinea-pig  was  inoculated  subcutaneously  with 
10  cc.  of  effluent  232.  The  animal  was  seem- 
lingy  unaffected  and  remained  quite  well  for 
several  weeks. 


*  Possibly  some  of  the  experiments  included  in  this  column  may  be  considered  to  belong: 
more  properly  to  the  left  column  or  else  to  a  separate  column,  standing  as  regards  pathogenicity 
mid-way  oetween  the  two. 
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S.  Norwood  settled  Sevoage  (sample  A). — Sep- 
tember 10,  1901. —A  guinea-pig  was  inoculated 
subcutaneously  %vith  3  cc.  of  the  sample.  It 
died  within  24  hours. 

S.  Norvoood  settled  Sevxige  (sample  J9). — Sep- 
tember 11,  1901. — A  guinea-pig  was  inoculated 
subcutaneously  with  3  cc.  of  the  sample.  It 
died  within  24  hours. 

S.  Norwood  settled  Sewage  (sample  G), — Sep- 
tember 12,  1901. — A  guinea-pig  was  inoculated 
subcutaneously  with  3  cc.  of  the  sample.  It 
•died  within  24  hours. 

S,  Norwood  1st  field  effltutnt  (B). — Septem- 
ber 10,  1901. — Two  guinea-pigs  were  inoculated 
subcutaneously,  one  with  3  cc.  and  the  other 
with  6  cc.  of  the  sample.  Both  died  within  3 
days. 

S.  Nonoood  1st  field  efflmnt  (E), — Septem- 
ber 11,  1901. — Two  guinea-pigs  were  inoculated 
subcutaneously,  one  with  3  cc.  and  the  other 
with  6  cc.  of  the  sample.  Both  died  within  2 
/lays. 


lUujhy  Sewage  Farm. — March  6,  1901. — A 
guinea-pig  was  inoculated  subcutaneously  with 
10  cc.  of  effluent  234.  It  was  apparently 
unaffected  and  remained  well  for  24  davs.  It 
was  then  killed  and  examined  ;  the  organs  were 
normal  in  appearance,  but  a  small  abscess  was 
found  at  the  seat  of  the  inoculation. 

Biigbi/  Sewage  Farm, — March  11,  1901. — A 
guinea-pig  was  inoculated  with  10  cc.  of  effluent 
237.  It  was  but  slightly,  if  at  all  affected,  and 
remained  well  for  several  weeks. 

Aldei'slwt. — July  2,  1901. — Street  wasldtigs 
during  storm. — A  guinea-pig  was  inoculated 
subcutaneously  with  1  cc.  of  sample  (311), 
There  was  some  local  reaction,  but  the  animal 
eventually  recovered  completely  from  the  effects 
of  the  injection.  % 

Aldershot. — July  3,  1901. — Street  washings 
during  storm.  A  guinea-pig  was  inoculated 
subcutaneously  with  2  cc.  of  sample  (314).  A 
localised  swelling  developed,  but  the  animal 
eventually  recovered  completely  from  the  effects 
of  the  injection. 

S,  Norwood  1st  field  effluent  (H). — Collected 
during  rainy  weather. — September  12, 1901. — In 
this  experiment  guinea-pigs  inoculated  with  3 
and  6  cc.  of  the  sample  recovered. 

S.  Norwood  fimd  effluents  (C,  F,  d'  I), — 
Collected  respectively  on  September  10,  11, 
and  1 2, 1 90 1 . — In  each  case  two  guinea-pigs  were 
inoculated,  one  with  3  cc.  and  the  other  with 
6  cc.  of  the  sample.  The  animals,  however,  all 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  injections. 

From  the  results  of  these  experiments  it  is  obvious  that  crude  sewage 
is  usually  for  rodents  a  highly  pathogenic  liquid.  Further,  that  '*  street 
washings,"  storm  water  overflow  liquid  from  sewage  works,  and  bad 
effluents  are  also  apt  to  be  fatal  on  subcutaneous  injection  into  guinea- 
pigs.  Lastly,  that  some  sewage  effluents  may  be  injected  into  these  animals 
in  relatively  large  amount  without  producing  a  pathogenic  result.*  Lanii 
•effluents,  so  far  as  observed,  are  usually  less  pathogenic  to  rodents  than 
•effluents  from  bacteria- bed  processes  of  sewage  disposal. 


III. — Ihe    Subcutaneous    i7ioculatian    of   Guinea-pigs  with    crude    sewiujt' 

previously  heated  to  80®  C  for  ten  minutes. 

As  already  indicated,  if  sewage  be  heated  to  80°  for  ten  minutes  a  patho- 
genic result  may  still  be  produced,  but  usually  a  larger  dose  of  the  liquid  is 
irequired,  and  death  is  not  so  quickly  induced. 

The  following  experiments  exemplify  these  facts  : — 

(1)  RiUfhy  Sewage  Farm,  February  18,  1901 — Some  settled  sewage  (224)  was  heated  to  80" 

C.  for  ten  minutes,  and  then  4  cc.  were  injected  subcutaneously  into  a  guinea-pig.  A 
slight  swelling  developed  at  the  site  of  the  inoculation,  but  the  animal  recovered 
completely. 

(2)  Rugl)ij  Sewage  Farm,  March  6,  1901, — Some  crude  sewage  (233)  was  heated  to  80'  C.  for 

ten  minutes,  and  then  6  cc,  were  injected  subcutaneously  into  a  guinea-pig.  The 
animal  remained  apparently  unaffected.  Half  the  dose  (not  heatea)  killed  another 
guinea-pig  in  two  days. 

*  This  latter  circumstance  must  not  be  considered  to  yield  any  proof  that  such  effluents  are 
free  from  the  presence  of  undesirable  microbes.  The  test,  indeed,  is  not  a  delicate  one  since 
•etfluonts  yielding  unequivocal  evidence  by  other  methods  of  the  presence  of  objectionable  bacteria 
may  yet  yield  on  inoculation  into  rodents  negative  results.  As  regards  many  of  the  samples 
under  scrutiny  other  biological  data  are  available.  These  parallel  observations  are  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  effluents  in  general  do  not  give  rise  to  an 
appreciable  pathogenic  effect  on  inoculation  into  rodents  unless  the  number  of  undesirable 
microbes  (e.g.,  B.  Coli)  present  in  th  3m  run  into  hundreds  or  even  thousands  per  cc.  and 
most  certainly  into  figures  which  no  responsible  bacteriologist  could  accept  as  safe  in  the  case 
-of  the  discharge  of  an  effluent  into  a  d'  inking  water  stream,  even  if  the  dilution  of  the  effluent 
«v*ith  river  water  was  much  above  ihe      Tage. 
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(3)  Rughj  Sevxtge  Farm^  March  11,  1901.— Some  crado  sewage  (235)  was  heated  to  80"  C. 

for  ten  minutes,  and  then  8  cc.  were  injected  subcutaneously  into  a  guinea-pig.  The 
dose  proved  too  large,  and  the  animal  died  on  the  second  day,  notwithstanding  the 
preliminary  heating  of  the  sewage. 

(4)  Ilford  Ci-nde  Sewaye,  August  28,  1901. — Some  of  the  sewage  was  heated  to  80"  C.  for 

ten  minutes,  and  then  5  cc.  were  injected  subcutaneously  into  a  guinea-pig.  The 
animal  showed  some  local  reaction,  but  twelve  days  later  was  alive  and  well.  3  cc. 
of  the  same  sample  {not  heated)  killed  another  guinea-pig  within  twenty-four  hours. 

(5)  Ilford  Crud€  Sewage^  September  6,  1901.-— Some  of  the  sewage  was  heated  to  80°  C.  for 

ten  minjites,  and  then  6  cc.  were  injected  subcutaneously  into  a  guinea-pig.  The 
dose  proved,  too  large,  the  animal  dying  on  the  third  day.  3  cc.  of  the  same 
sample  (not  heated)  killed  another  guinea-pig  within  twenty-four  hours. 

(6)  S.  Nwivood  Settled  Sewage,  sample  A,  September  10,  1901. — Same  conditions  of  experi- 

ment as  in  experiment  5,  but  5  cc.  used  for  the  injection.     The  animal  recovered. 
3  cc.  of  the  same  sample  {tioI  mtted)  killed  another  guinea-pig  within  twenty-four 
hours. 

(7)  S,  Norwood  Settled  Seuxige,  sample  D,  September  11,  1901. — Same  conditions  of  experi- 

ment as  in  experiment  6,  and  with  same  negative  result.  But  3  cc.  of  the  same  sample 
{not  heated)  killed  another  guinea-pig  within  24  hours. 

(8)  S,  Norwood  Settled  Sewage,  sample  G,    September  12,  1901. — In  this  experiment  5  cc. 

proved  fatal  (second  day),  while  3  cc.  of  the  same  sample  (nod  heated)  killed  another 
guinea-pig  within  24  hours. 

These  experiments  show  that  sewage,  after  being  heated  to  80**  C.  for 
ten  minutes  (this  temperature  would  destroy  bacilli,  but  not  the  spores  of 
bacilli),  is  less  pathogenic  than  sewage  not  heated,  but  that  a  fatal  result  may 
still  be  produced  if  the  amount  injected  into  the  guinea-pigs  be  sufficiently 
great.  Death,  when  it  does  occur,  is  usually  less  early  with  the  heated  than 
with  the'  not  heated  sewage. 


IV. — The  Suhcutaneom  Inoculation  of  Guinea-pigs  with  Crude  Seiva^e 

previously  heated  to  100^  C, 

It  has  already  been  said  that  if  crude  sewage  be  previously  heated  to- 
100*^  C.  for  1  hour,  large  quantities  may  be  injected  without  producing  a 
fatal  result.     The  following  experiments  serve  as  examples  : — 

(1)  Hendon  Crude  Sewage,  May  16, 1899. — Some  of  the  sewage  was  heated  to  100*"  C.  for  1^ 

hours  and  4  cc.  were  injected  subcutaneously  into  a  guinea-pig.  The  animal  seemed 
rather  quiet  for  the  first  day  or  two,  but  eventually  recovered  completely. 

(2)  Ilford  Crude  Sewage,  August  27,  1901. — Some  of  the  sewage  was  heated  to  100'  C.  for 

one  hour  and  7  cc.  were  injected  subcutaneously  into  a  guinea-pig.  The  animal 
showed  a  slight  local  reaction,  but  twelve  days  later  was  seemingly  quite  well. 

(3)  Ilford  Crude  Sewage,  September  6,  1901. — Some  of  the  sewage  was  heated  to  100"  C.  for 

one  hour,  and  10  cc.  were  injected  subcutaneously  into  a  guinea-pig.  The  animal 
seemed  to  be  little,  if  at  all,  affected,  and  twelve  days  later  was  found  to  be  quite 
lively  and  well. 

(4)  S.    Norwood  Settled    Seunge,  September  10,     1901.  Sample  A. — The    experiment    was. 

carried  out  on  exactly  the  same  lines  as  recorded  under  experiment  3,  and  with  the 
same  negative  result. 

(5)  S,  Noi-wood  Settled  Sewage,   September   11,  1901,  Sample  D. — Same  negative  result  as 

A,  experiment  4,  under  the  same  conditions  of  experiment,  and  with  the  same  dose. 

(6)  S,   Norwood  Settled  Sewage,  September   12,  1901,  Sample  G. — Same  negative  result  as 

A,  experiment  4,  under  the  same  conditions  of  experiment,  and  with  the  same  dose. 
As  regards  experiments  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  three  cc.  of  the  same  samples  {not  lieated)  in  each  case 
killed  guinea-pigs  within  24  hours. 

The  results  of  these  experiments  show  that  a  three-fold  lethal  dose  of 
sewage  after  preliminary  heating  to  100  deg.  C.  for  1  hour  either  produces 
no  apparent  effect  on  injection,  or  only  a  slight  local  reaction. 


V. — TIte  Subcutaneous'  Inoculation  of  Guinea-pigs  with  Crude  Sewage  after 

preliminary  treatment  as  follows : — 

(a)  Heated    to   65^  C  for   20   minutes,    and  rendered   germ-free    by 
'  filtration  through  a  sterilised  Pasteur  filter. 

(b)  Heated   to  80^  C  for   10    minutes,    and    rendered  germ-free    by 
filtration  through  a  sterilised  Pasteur  filter. 

(c)  Heated    to    100^  C   for    1    hour,    and    rendered    get^m-free]  iby 
filtration  through  a  sterilised  Pasteur  filter. 
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'{l)N(dtinghnm  Crude  Setoage,  September  26,  1901. — Three  guinea-pigs  (a,  6,  c),  were  inoculated 
each  with  20  cc.  of  the  filtered  liquid  under  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  set  of  conditions.  The 
animals  were  seemingly  but  little,  if  at  all,  affected  by  the  injections,  and  remained 
lively  and  well*. 

(2)  Leicester  Crude  Sewage,  October  12,  1901. — Experiment  (1)  was  repeated,  but  Leicester, 
instead  of  Nottingham  crude  sewage,  was  used.  The  results  were  negative  as  in 
experiment  (1). 

These  experiments  seem  to  show  that  heating  sewage  under  the  above 
'Conditions  of  experiment  does  not  set  free  any  soluble  poisons  in  such 
.amount  as  to  be  capable  of  producing  any  appreciable  pathogenic  result 
when  the  filtered  liquid  is  injected  in  large  dose  into  rodents. 

It  has  already  been  noted  that  sewage  heated  to  80^  C.  for  10 
minutes '  remains  in  the  unjiltered  condition  a  liquid  still  possessed  of 
pathogenic  qualities,  although  a  larger  dose  is  required  to  produce  a 
pathogenic  result  than  when  the  liquid  has  not  been  so  heated.  From  the 
results  of  the  above  experiments  under  (b)  set  of  conditions  it  is  obvious  that 
the  pathogenic  qualities  are  not  to  be  attributed  merely  to  the  heating  setting 
free  soluble  poisons  but  to  the  vital  activity  of  microbes  present  in  the 
sewage  in  the  form  of  spores. 


VI. — The   SvJycAvtaneous    Inoculation  of    Guinea-pigs    ivith    Crude,  Seivage 
previously  filtered  through  a  Sterilised  Pasteur's  Filter. 

As  previously  explained,  if  crude  sewage  be  filtered  through  a  Pasteur 
filter,  large  doses  of  the  filtrate  may  be  injected  into  guinea-pigs  without 
producing  a  fatal  result.  The  following  experiments  may  be  cited  in 
illustration  of  the  truth  of  this  observation  : — 

« 

(1)  Hendon  Crude  Sewage,  May  16,  1899. — Some  of  the  sewage  was  filtered  through  a 
sterilised  Pasteur's  filter,  and  then  4  cc.  of  the  filtrate  were  injected  into  a  guinea-pig. 
The  animal  remained  seemingly  quite  unaffected. 

<(2)  LtUon  Crude  Sewage,  March  27,  1901. — Some  of  the  sewage  (244a)  was  filtered  through  a 
steiilised  Pasteur's  filter,  and  then  20  cc.  of  the  filtrate  were  injected  subcutaneously 
into  a  guinea-pig.  The  animal  remained  apparently  unaffected.  Another  guinea-pig 
inoculated  with  3  cc.  of  the  unaltered  sewage  died  on  the  second  day. 

(3)  Ilford  Crude  Sewage,  August  27,  1901. — Some  of  the  sewage  was  filtered  through  a 
sterilised  Pasteur's  filter,  anrl  then  20  cc.  of  the  filtrate  were  injected  subcutaneously 
into  a  guinea-pig.     The  animal  remained  apparently  unaffected. 

j[4)  Ilfwd  Crude  Seioage,  September  6,  1901. — Some  of  the  sewage  was  filtered  through  a 
sterilised  Pasteur's  filter,  and  then  20  cc.  of  the  filtrate  were  injected  subcutaneously 
into  a  guinea-pig.     The  animal  remained  apparently  unaffected. 

f{5)  *S^.  Norwom  Settled  Sewage,  Sample  A,  September  10. — The  experiment  was  carried  out 
under  the  same  conditions  as  in  Experiment  4,  and  with  the  same  negative  result. 

(6)  S.  Norwood  Settled  Sewage,  Sample  D,  September  11,  1901. — Same  conditions  of  experi- 
ment as  in  Experiment  4,  with  the  same  negative  result. 

.(7)  S.  Norwood  Settled  Sewage,  Sample  G,  Septenaoer  12,  1901. — Same  conditions  of  experi- 
ment as  in  Experiment  4,  with  the  same  negative  result. 

(8)  S,  Norwood  Settled  Sevcage,  Sample  J,  September  18,  1901. — Same  conditions  of  experi- 

ment as  in  Experittient  4,  with  the  same  negative  result. 

(9)  NoUiiigham  Crude  Sewage,  September  26,  1901. — Same  conditions  of  experiment  as  in 

Experiment  4,  with  the  same  negative  result. 
(10)  Leicester  Crude  Sewage,  October  12,  1901. — Same  conditions  of  experiment  as  in  Experi- 
ment 4,  with  the  same  negative  result. 
As  regards  experiments  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  three  cc.  of  the  same  samples(w7i/?Z/er^)  proved  in 
each  case  fatal  on  injection  into  guinea-pigs  within  24  hours. 

These  experiments  show  that  large  doses  of  sewage  rendeued  germ-free 
lay  filtration  are  seemingly  innocuous  when  injected  into  guinea-pigs.  Appar- 
ently about  seven  times  an  otherwise  lethal  dose  of  sewage  may  be  injected 
in  this  manner  without  producing  any  very  appreciable  result. 

*  In  a  previous  oxperimunt  with  S.  Norwood  crude  sewage  the  liquid  treated  under  (a)  set  of 
conditions  did  produce  a  pathogenic  result.  The  animal  died  on  the  third  day,  and  on  examjna- 
tion  showed  thickening  of  the  abdominal  wall,  intense  congestion,  and  sanguineous  exudation.  In 
view  of  the  wholly  negative  result  obtained  with  Nottingham  and  Leicester  sewage,  it  is  probable 
that  some  additional  factor  must  have  intervened  in  this  case. 
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VII. — The  Microbes  Concerned  in  producing  the  Paihogeniic  Remits. 

In  a  separate  report  the  presence  of  anthrax  in  the  septic  tank  and  bac- 
terial beds  at  Yeovil  has  been  jfully  considered.  In  the  present  report  the 
presence  of  B.  pseudo-tuberculosis  in  some  sewage  effluent  is  dealt  with.'^ 
But  it  is  highly  probable  that  as  regards  rodents  the  pathogenic  qualities  of 
sewage  and  sewage  effluents  are  due  to  the  vital  activity  of  a  large  number 
of  different  microbes,  some  aerobic,  others  anaerobic ;  some  spore-forming, 

•others  non-spore-forming.  Further,  that  the  pathogenic  result  is  likely  in 
most  cases  to  be  due  to  a  mixed  infection;  that  is,  infection  due  to  pathogenic 
bacteria  of  more  than  one  sort  acting  concurrently. 

In  the  case  of  those  samples,  previously  heated  to  80^  C.  for  ten 
minutes,  which,  nevertheless,  exercised  a  pathogenic  effect  when  injected  in 
gross  amount,  it  is  evident  that  the  microbes  at  fault  must  have  been  spore- 
fonning  ones.  It  is  not  improbable  that  these  may  belong  to  the  malignant 
oedema  class  of  microbes,  and  possibly  also  B.  enteritidis  sporogenes  may  be 

^concerned  in  producing  the  fatal  result.  But  as  has  been  already  explained, 
the  pathogenic  action  of  sewage  and  effluents  would  seem  to  be  principally 

'due  to  the  bacteria  present  as  bacilli,  not  as  spores,  because  a  much  smaller 
dose  of  sewage  suffices  to  kill  a  guinea-pig  when  the  liquid  has  not  been 
previously  heated  to  80^  C,  and  also  death  takes  place,  as  a  rule,  more 

.speedily. 

As  regards  those  samples  (not  previously  heated  to  80^  C.)  which  proved 
fatal  on  injection  into  guinea-pigs,  a  number  of  microbes  have  been  isolated 
from  the  blood  and  other  tissues  of  the  animal  after  death,  some  belonging 
to  the  B.  coli  class,  others  to  the  B.  proteus  group,  yet  others  again  to 
species  which  could  not  be  identified,  t     Most  of  these  microbes,^  when 

nnjected  in  pure  culture  into  guinea-pigs,  proved  highly  virtdent.  But  as 
regards  B.  coli,  at  all  events,  there  is  always  the  possibility  that  the  microbe 

.isolated  from  the  dead  animal  may  not  have  really  been  derived  from  the 
sewage  at  all,  but  from  the  animal  itself — that,  in  short.,  it  may  have  been  a 
strain  of  B.  coli  which  had  passed  through  the  intestinal  wall  of  the  experi- 
mental animal  and  invaded  the  organs  and  tissues  owing  to  their  diminished 
resistance  consequent  on  the  injurious  effects  of  the  injection  and  the  vital 

reactivity  of  the  bacteria  introduced  with  the  material  used  for  inoculation 

^purposes.  Even  if  this  were  not  the  case,  the  virulent  character  of  the 
B.  coli  thus  isolated  may  in  reality  be  a  property  wholly  or  in  part  foreign 

.  to     the    B.    coli     introduced    with    the    sewage ;    that    is,    the    virulent 

^  character  may  conceivably  be  a  property  acquired  during  its  temporary 
sojourn  in  the  body  of  the  animal,  and  the  death  of  the  animal  may  result 
largely,  if  not  entirely,  from  the  action  of  bacteria  of  different  sort  altogether. 
These    are    questions    difficult,   indeed  almost  impossible  at  the  present 

itime,  to  decide  in  a  satisfactory  manner.      Nevertheless,   if  a  guinea-pig 

.  succumbs  within  a  few  days  after  inoculation  with  sewage  (a  liquid  known 
to  be  teeming  with  B.  coli),  if  it  be  examined  immediately  after  death,  and 

■  if  the  predominant  microbe  isolated  from  the  blood,  tissues,  or  site  of  the 
wound  is  proved  to  be  a  highly  virulent  strain  of  B.  coli,  the  inference 
is  in  favour  of  this  microbe  having  been  concerned  in  the  infective 
process. 

The  whole  subject  merits  further  investigation,  but  the  pressure  of 
other  work  for  the  Commission — work  likely  to  yield  more  immediately 
useful  results — ^has  prevented  me  so  far  from  carrying  out  a  more  compre- 

'hensive  research. 


*  Two  other  microbes  pathogenic  alike  to  man  and  aniniiJs  met  with  in  my  previous  investiga- 

•  tions  may  be  mentioned.     In  one  case  a  guinea-pig  inoculated  with  a  small  quantity  of  the  deposit 

-  collecting  on  the  material  composing  a  bacterial  bed  died  of  true  tuberculosis  (Koch's  B.  tuberculosis). 

'  In  another  instance  two  mice  inoculated  with  the  deposit  fiom  another  bacterial  bed  died  of 

tetanus  (lockjaw). 

t  In  one  instance  B.  pyocyaneus  was  isolated  from  the  heart's  blood  of  a  guinea-pig  which  had 
►  died  after  inoculation  with  3  cc.  of  S.  Norwood  first  field  effluent  B,  September  10,  1901. 
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In  conclusion,  a  single  example  may  be  given  in  illustration  of  this  class 
of  work : — 

Exeter  Septic  Tank  Effluent^  March  21,  1901. — A  guinea-pig  was  inoculated  subcutaneously 
with  2  cc.  of  the  liquid.  It  died  on  the  fourth  day.  Cultures  made  from  the  heart's 
blood  yielded  a  strain  of  B.  coli,  giving  the  following  characters  : — "  Gas  "  in  gelatine 
"  shake "  culture  in  24  hours  at  20"  C.  Diffuse  cloudiness  in  broth  cultures  (at 
37*  C.)  in  24  hours  and  indol  on  the  fifth  day.  Strong  acid  and  solid  clot  in 
litmus  milk  cultures  (at  37"  C).  ^  cc.  of  a  broth  culture  (24  hours  at  37^  C.) 
was  injected  subcutaneously  into  a  guinea-pig.     The  animal  died  on  the  second  day. 


VIII. — PsendO'  Tuherculosis, 

(B.  Psefich-tubereiihsis  of  A,  Pfeifer,)"^ 

As  early  in  the  work  for  the  Commission  as  May,  1899,  it  was  found 
that  sewage  effluents  may  contain  B.  pseudo-tuberculosis ;  and  since  then  this 
pathogenic  microbe  has  been  found  on  more  than  one  occasion  to  be  present 
in  the  effluents  from  different  processes  of  sewage  purification.  That  it  has 
not  been  found  more  often  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  animals  inoculated 
with  sewage  effluents  are  apt  to  die  before  the  slow  B.  pseudo-tuberculosis 
process  of  infection  has  been  given  an  opportunity  of  developing.  Fm^ther, 
even  in  those  cases  in  which  the  animal  recovers  from  the  primary  eflfects  of 
the  inoculation  it  is  possible  that  the  reaction  at  the  seat  of  ihe  inoculation 
produced  by  the  numerous  other  microbes  present  may  suffice  to  destroy 
there,  the  vitality  of  the  B.  pseudo-tuberculosis. 

I. — Diicafs  Process^.  May  2,  1899.  Two  cc.  of  the  effluent  froxa  Ducat's  filter 
at  Hendon  were  inoculated  subcutaneously  into  a  guinea-pig.  The  animal 
died  on  the  twentieth  day  from  pseudo-tuberculosis.     Fig.  1. 

II. — Dibditts  Process.  June  22,  1899.  One  cc.  of  the  effluent  from  one  of 
the  secondary  (fine  material)  Imcterial  contact  beds  at  Sutton  was 
injected  subcutaneously  into  a  guinea-pig.  The  animal  died  from 
pseudo-tuberculosis. 

III. — Nottingham  Land  Process.  December  6,  1899.  Three  cc.  of  effluent 
(No.  12)  were  injected  subcutaneouvsly  into  a  guinea-pig.  The  animal 
died  on  the  30th  day  from  pseudo-tuberculosis. 

IV. — Rughy  Crude  Sewage.  February  19,  1901.  Two  cc.  of  crude  sewage 
(No.  224)  were  injected  subcutaneously  into  a  guinea-pig.  The  animal 
died  on  the  26th  day  from  pseudo-tuberculosis.     Figs.  2,  3,  4. 

V. — Exeter  septic  tank  effluent.  March  21,  1901.  Two  cc.  of  septic  tank 
effluent  were  injected  subcutaneously  into  a  guinea-pig.  The  animal 
died  on  the  19th  day  from  pseudo-tuberculosis.     Fig.  5. 

It  must  not  be  concluded  from  these  experiments  that  an  effluent  giving 
rise  to  pseudo-tuberculosis  is  necessarily  a  bad  one.  Quite  the  contrary  may 
be  the  case.  For  example,  in  Experiment  I.  the  effluent  was  a  particularly 
good  one.t 

The  real  importance  of  these  results  lies  in  the  fact  that  B.  pseudo-tuber- 
culosis is  not  only  pathogenic  to  the  lower  animals,  but  also,  it  would  seem,  to 
human  beings.  It  is  true  that  the  disease  is  believed  to  be  a  very  rare  one, 
but  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  affection  may  in  reality  be  less  uncommon 

♦  Pseudo-tuberculosis  (B.  pseudo-tuberculosis  of  Pfeiffer),  figures  1  to  5,  must  not  be  confused 
with  true  tuberculosis  (tubercle  bacillus  of  Koch),  although  the  two  diseases  have  manv  features 
in  common  \e.g.^  the  chronic  nature  of  both  affections,  the  occurrence  of  nodular  aoposita  in 
various  organs,  etc.).  Incidentally,  however,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  on  a  single  occasion  a 
guinea-pig  was  successfully  infected  with  true  tuberculosis,  the  matenal  in  this  case  being  the 
deposit  collecting  on  the  coke  in  a  l>acterial  bed. 

t  That  is,  "good"  for  a  sewage  effluent,  not  "good"  in  the  sense  of  being  fit  for  domestic 
use. 


than  is  at  present  supposed.  In  a  recent  report  to  the  Local  Government 
Board,  Dr.  Klein,  speaking  of  the  discovery  by  him  that  a  by  no  means 
inconsiderable  percentage  of  milk  samples  contains  B.  pseudo- tuberculosis, 
says  :  "  I  think  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  presence  of  the  bacillus  of 
pseudo-tuberculosis  in  milk  may  probably  play  a  part  in  causing  pseudo- 
tuberculous disease  in  the  human  subject." 

It  is  noteworthy  that  pseudo-tuberculosis  differs  from  many  of  the 
microbic  affections  that  I  have  been  dealing  with  in  that  it  is  one  of  the 
few  diseases  that  can  readily  be  transmitted  to  the  lower  animals  hy  feeding 
experiments.  Guinea-pigs  fed  on  a  shigk  occasion  with  food  material  con- 
taminated with  B.  pseudo-tuberculosis  are  apt  to  develop  pseudo-tuber- 
culosis. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  chief  morphological  and  biological 
characters  of  B.  pseudo-tuberculosis  : — 

B.  PSEUDO-TUBERCULOSIS  * 

Source, — Isolated  from  the  spleen  of  a  guinea-pig  which  died  of  pseudo-tuberculosis  resulting  from 
inoculation  with  Rugby  settled  sewage.  Other  strains  of  B.  pseudo-tuberculosis  obtained 
from  the  organs  of  guinea-pigs  which  had  died  of  pseudo-tuberculosis  after  the  injection 
of  Exeter  tank  effluent,  Dibdin's  bacteria  bed  effluent  at  Sutton,  etc.,  resembled  this 
one  in  every  respect. 

Morphology. — ^Resembles  B.  coli  somewhat  closely.  Short  small  bacilli  occurring  singly,  in  couples 
and  short  chains,  with  here  and  there  a  filamentous  form.  In  broth  culture  the  appearance 
is  much  more  characteristic.  Hero,  at  first  sight,  one  might  almost  be  led  to  consider  the 
microbe  as  a  streptococcus,  but  on  closer  inspection  it  will  be  seen  that  the  chains  are 
composed,  not  of  cocci,  but  short  bacilli.  This  characteristic  appearance  is  })Qst  observed 
in  unstained  preparations.  In  stained  specimens  the  chain  formation  is  much  less  notice- 
able.   Figs.  2  and  3. 

MotilUy, — Usually  stated  to  be  non-motile.  Certainly  most  of  the  elements  are  non-motile,  btit 
it  may  be  questioned  if  a  few  of  them  do  not  possess  some  degree  of  spontaneous 
motion. 

'Gelatine  and  agar  plate  cultures  (20®  C.  and  37°  C.  respectively). — The  growth  resembles  B.  coli  very 
closely,  but  the  colonies  tend  to  be  more  circumscribed  and  granular  looking,  and  later 
they  may  present  a  tuberculated  appearance,  and  show  also  some  concentric  ringing.  The 
growth  is  also  rather  slower  than  B.  coli,  and  the  colonies  have  a  more  opaque  and 
less  filmy  appearance.     Nevertheless,  the  resemblance  is  a  striking  one. 

•GeloHne  and  agar  oblique  culture  (20®  C.  and  37®  C.  respectively). — The  growth  resembles  B.  coli, 
but  is  more  limited  in  extent,  and  is  slower.  The  character  of  the  growth  is  more  opaque 
and  less  filmy  than  B.  coli,  and  may  show  after  some  time  a  tuberculated  appearance. 
Figs.  4  and  5. 

'Gelatine  "  shake^^  cditire  (20®  C). — No  "  gas  "  is  formed,  growth  occurs  throughout  the  tube. 

Broth  cultures  (37®  C). — The  growth  is  characteristic.  In  twenty-four  hours  there  is  diffuse 
cloudiness,  but  also  well-marked  granular  cloudiness,  and  small  flocculi  are  seen  floating 
throughout  the  liquid. 

Litmus  milk  cultures  (37®  C). — For  one  or  several  days  there  is  no  visible  change.  Later,  a  trace 
of  alkali  appears,  and  the  alkaline  change  becomes  daily  more  decided  until  it  is  striking 
and  unmistakable. 

Animal  experimenis. — Guinea-pigs  inoculated  subcutaneously  with  a  small  amount  of  a  culture  die 
within  a  few  weeks.  Their  organs  are  found  to  be  studded  with  yellowish  white  nodules, 
containing  B.  pseudo-tuberculosis  in  pure  culture.  Figs.  1  and  5.  Guinea-pigs  fed  with  food 
contaminated  with  a  culture  of  B.  pseudo-tuberculosis  die  somewhat  more  quickly,  and 
nodular  deposits  may  readily  be  seen  in  the  walls  of  the  small  intestine  and  in  the  mesen- 
teric glands. 


IX. — B.  Pyocyanefts  in  Crude  Sewage  and  Effluents^. 

In  the  London  County  Council  Experiments  (1898-9)  B.  pyocyaneus  was 
•on  rare  occasions  found  in  the  crude  sewage  and  eifluents  from  the  bacteria 
beds.  Since  then  a  careful  look-out  has  been  kept  for  this  pathogenic 
microbe,  but  it  has  not  been  found  to  be  present  in  crude  sewage  and 
sewage  effluents  except  in  rare  cases.  But  it  is  quite  possible  that  it  may 
often  have  escaped  notice  owing  to  the  enormous  number  of  other  bacteria 
present  in  the  cultures.     B.  pyocyaneus  is  a  microbe  of  virulent  sort  in  the 

■     *  In  a  recent  report  to  the  Local  tiovernment  Hoard  Dr.  Kleiu  gives  an  exliaustive  account  of  the 
morphological  and  biological  characters  of  B.  pseudo- tuberculosis. 

t  It  is  convenient  to  include  these  result^i  in  this  Report,  although  perhaps,  strictly  speaking,  they 
'  ought  to  come  under  a  separate  category 
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case  of  rodents,   and  it  is  not  uncommonly  found  to  be  associated  with- 
other   pyogenic   bacteria  in  abscesses   (bacillus  of  green   pus)  and  other 
morbid  processes   occurring  in   the   human  subject.     B.   pyocyaneus   is  a 
chromogenic     microbe,     producing    in     various   media     a     characteristic 
fluorescent  green   colouration.      It  differs  from    the    ordinary    liquefying 
fluorescent  bacteria  (B.  fluorescens  liquefaciens  and  its  allies)   so  commonly 
met  with  in  water,  soil  and  sewage  cultivations  in  a  number  of  important 
respects.    For  example,  the  ordinary  liquefying  fluorescent  bacteria  as  a  rule 
grow  feebly  or  not  at  all  at  blood  heat,  are  not  pathogenic,  and  do  not  give  • 
rise  to  the  wsame  tint  of  green  in  culture  media.     B.  pyocyaneus  on  the  other  • 
hand,  grows  luxuriantly  at  blood  heat  and  produces  at  that  temperature,  as 
well  as  at  lower  temperatures,  a  characteristic  dark  olive  green  colouration  in . 
agar  cultivations.     Moreover,  if  0  5  cc.  (a  much  smaller  amount  may  suffice) 
,  of  a  24  hours  broth  culture  (at  37^C.)  be  injected  subcutaneously  into  a  guinea- 
pig,  the  animal  dies  usually  in  less  than  24  hours,  and  a  cultivation  made  from  > 
its  heart's  blood  yields  B.  pyocyaneus  in  pure  culture. 

The  following  is  a  brief  account  of  the  work  done  in  this  direction  : — 

Expenment  1,  Hendon  Crude  Setcage,  May  31,  1899. — B.  pyocaneus  present  in  xiroVir?r  ^^^' 
On  0*5  c.c.  of  a  24  hrs.  broth  culture  of  this  microbe  being  injected  subcutaneously  into  a  guinea- 
pig,  the  animal  died  within  24  hrs.  B.  pyocyaneus  was  recovered  from  the  heart's  blood  in  pure 
culture. 

Experiment  2,  Ducafs  bacteria  bed  effluent  corresponding  to  crude  sewage,  Experiment  1,  May 
31, 1899. — B.  pyocyaneus  present  in  ^oVtt  ^^'  ^'^  ^'^  ^^-  ^^  *  ^^  ^^s-  ^roth  culture  being  injected 
subcutaneously  into  a  guinea-pig,  the  animal  died  within  24  hrs.  B.  pyocyaneus  was  recovered 
from  the  heart's  blood  in  pure  culture.     See  Fig.  6. 

Experiments  1  and  2  are  of  special  interest.  Dr.  Gordon  carefully 
determined  the  number  of  B.  pyocyaneus  in  the  crude  sewage  and  in  the 
effluent.  The  reduction  number  in  the  effluent  was  98  per  cent.  The  total 
number  of  bacteria  (agar  at  37^  C),  in  the  crude  sewage  and  effluent  was  • 
respectively  3,070,000  and  77,000  per  cc,  a  reduction  of  over  97  per  cent. 
Here  then  we  have  a  remarkable  instance  of  a  particular  microbe,  and 
moreover  a  pathogenic  one,  present  in  the  crude  sewage,  being  reduced  in 
almost  exactly  the  same  proportion  as  the  total  number  of  microbes  was 
reduced  by  the  bacteria  bed  treatment  of  the  sewage. 

The  question  is  frequently  asked— are  the  microbes  appearing  in  a  particular  sample  of  effluent 
coiresponding  to  a  particular  sample  of  sewage,  simply  the  bacteria  contributed  along  with  that 
sewage  and  which  have  passed  the  barrier  of  the  bacteria  bed ;  or  are  they  the  progeny  of  these  same 
bacteria ;  or,  lastly,  are  they  microbes  related  to  sewage  reaching  the  bed  days,  or  even  weeks 
beforehand  ?  The  subject  is  a  most  intricate  one,  but  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  in  a 
bacteria  bed  there  are  processes  leading  to  loss  of  vitality  as  well  as  conditions  favouring 
multiplication;  that  although  many  of  the  microbes  present  in  the  crude  sewage  pass  directly 
through  the  bed,  some  are  retained,  and  that  there  is  a  constant  washing  out  of  some  of  the 
bacteria  held  back  in  the  bed  and  related  to  previous  samples  of  crude  sewage.  In  this  view  of  * 
the  case  the  bacteria  in  a  particular  effluent  represent  for  the  most  part  the  bacteria  of  the 
corr^^o7?^i7i<7  sample  of  crude  sewage,  together  with  some  microbes  washed  out  of  the  bed,  which  really 
belong  to  past  samples  of  sewage.  The  matter  is  complicated  by  the  possibility  or  probability 
of  microbes  of  different  species  behaving  in  a  quite  different  fashion  during  the  process.  In  the 
case  of  a  bactoria  bed  yielding  uniformly  an  effluent  containing  much  fewer  bacteria  than  the 
crude  sewage,  we  must  assume  either  that  the  bacteria  are  mechanically  held  back  and  gradually 
accumulate  until  the  bed  chokes,*  or  else  that  a  stage  is  reached  in  the  history  of  a  bed  when 
the  rate  of  decay  of  bacterial  life  in  the  bed  is  equivalent  to  the  observed  percentage  reduction 
in  the  number  of  micro-organisms  in  the  effluent  as  compared  with  the  crude  sewage.  The  subject 
is  one  of  great  importance,  because  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  bacteria  in  a  particular  effluent 
were  not.  for  the  most  part,  related  to  the  bacteria  in  the  corresponding  sample  of  sewage,  but 
were  derived  from  the  storage  m  the  bed  of  the  micro-organisms  of  much  earlier  samples  of  crude 
sewage,  it  might  be  contended  that  this  circumstance  was  in  favour  of  the  possibility  of  pathogenic 
microbes  being  destroyed  or  their  virulence  inhibited  in  the  process.  But  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared 
tliat  the  bulk  of  bacteria  in  a  particular  effluent  bears  a  direct  relation  to  the  bacteria  in  the 
corresponding  sewage,  and  experiments  1  and  2  seem  to  favour  this  view,  For  the  crude  sewage 
contained  3,070,000  bacteria  and  100,000  B.  pyocyaneus,  and  the  effluent  77,000  bacteria  and 
2,000  B.  pyocyaneus  per  cc,  a  percentage  reduction  of  97  and  98  respectively.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  B.  pyocyaneus  is  only  rarely  met  with  in  sewage  and  sewage  effluents,  so  that 
the  2,000  B.  pyocyaneus  in  the  effluent  were  directly  related  to  the  100,000  in  the  corresponding  . 
sample  of  crude  sewage  hardly  admits  of  any  doubt. 

The  plain  facts  of  the  case  are  sufficiently  striking,  namely,  that  a  pathogenic  microbe  was 
present  in  the  effluent  in  exactly  the  same  proportion  relative  to  the  total  bacterial  flora  as  in 
the  crude  sewage. 

*  Possibly  during  storms,  when  the  volume  of  sewage  becomes  much  increased,  the  bacteria 
in  the  oasc  of  "  continuous  flow  "  beds  are  "  washed  out "  in  great  numbers. 
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It  must  not  be  supposed  that  because  an  effluent  contains  B.  pyocyaneus 
it  is  necessarily  worse  than  other  effluents  in  which  B.  pyocyaneus  cannot  be 
found.  In  the  present  case  the  effluent  under  consideration  showed  a  high 
percentage  degree  of  biological  purification,  and,  moreover,  B.  pyocyaneus  is 
seldom  met  with  in  crude  sewage.  The  lesson  to  be  learnt  is  obvious, 
namely,  that  the  results  of  the  above  experiments  form  a  link  in  the  chain 
of  evidence  which  goes  far  to  prove  that  the  effluents  from  bacterial  beds 
cannot  reasonably  be  assmned  to  be  uniformly  more  safe  (except,  perhaps,, 
as  regards  amount  of  undesirable  microbes)  than  sewage.* 

ET^pertTMiU  3. — Croydon  Sewage  Farm,  effluent  23,  January  10,  1900. — ^B.  pyocyaneus  present  in 
1  C.C.  0*5  cc.  of  a  twenty-four  hours  broth  culture  injected  subcutaneously  into  a  guinea-pi^. 
The  animal  died  within  twenty-four  hours.     B.  pyocyaneus  was  recovered  from  the  hearth 
blood  in  pure  culture. 

Experiment  4. — Rugby  Sewage  Famiy  crude  sewage  93,  June  20,  1900. — B.  pyocyaneus  (1  variety)- 
present  in  ^hs  ^'  ^'^  ^'  ^^  *  twenty-four  hours  broth  culture  was  injected  subcu- 
taneously into  a  guinea-pig.  The  animal  died  within  twenty-four  hours.  The  sam& 
microbe  was  recovered  from  the  heart's  blood  in  pure  culture.  This  microbe  differed 
somewhat  from  the  typical  B.  pyocyaneus,  inasmuch  as  the  green  colour  produced  in  agar 
cultures  was  of  a  paler  tint  than  normal. 

Experiment  5. — Ducat^s  Filter  Effluent  at  Hendoii,  July  18,  1900. — A  microbe  {1  variety  of  B. 
pyocyaneus)  was  present  in  1  cc,  which  seemed  at  first  to  be  typical  of  B.  pyocyaneus. 
I^ut  it  was  not  virulent  in  broth  culture,  hardly  even  feebly  pathogenic. 

Experiment  6. — Leicester  Sewage  Farm,  effluent  137,  September  12,  1900. — B.  pyocyaneus  present  m 
^  cc.  0*5  cc.  of  a  twenty-four  hours  broth  culture  injected  subcutaneously  into  a 
guinea-pig. ,  The  animal  died  within  twenty-four  hours.  B.  pyocyaneus  was  recovered 
m>m  the  heart's  blood  in  pure  culture. 

Expesiment  1,—S.  Norwood  Setoage  Farm,  effluent  from  first  field,  September  10,  1901. — Sample  B. — 
This  experiment  differed  from  the  preceding  inasmuch  as  B.  pyocyaneus  was  isolated  from 
the  animal  after  inoculation  with  the  effluent.  3  cc.  of  the  effluent  were  injected  subcu- 
taneously into  a  guinea-pig.  The  animal  died  on  the  third  day,  and  from  its  heart's  blood 
a  pure  culture  of  B.  pyocyaneus  was  obtained. 


X. — Summary. 

In  general  summary  of  the  foregoing  results  the  following  points  seem 
worthy  of  note  : — 

(1)  The  subcutaneous  injection  of  crude  sewage  into  guinea-pigs 

(about  1 — 3  cc.  per  200  grammes  body  weight)  always  pro- 
duces a  local  reaction  and  not  uncommonly  death  within 
24 — 72  hours. 

(2)  "  Street  washings,"  storm- water   overflow  liquid  from  sewage 

works,  and  in  general  bad  effluents,  are  also  apt  to  be  patho- 
genic under  the  above  conditions  of  experiment. 

(3)  Good  effluents  may  be    injected  in  relatively  large    amount 

without  producing  a  fatal  result. 

(4)  Land  effluents,  in  my  experience,  are  usually  less  pathogenic 

than  effluents  from  bacteria-bed  processes  of  sewage  disposal. 

(5)  If  sewage  or  effluents  be  previously  heated  to  80^  C.   for  10 

minutes  a  pathogenic  result  may  still  be  produced,  but  usually 
a  much  larger  dose  of  the  liquid  is  required, 

(6)  If  sewage  or  effluents  be  previously  heated  to   100^  C.  for  one 

hour  large  doses  of  the  liquid  fail  to  produce  a  pathogenic 
effect. 


*  The  question  of  dose  or  amount  of  morbific  poison  is  not  forgotten.  This  consideration 
and  others  of  similar  sort  must  needs,  in  the  future,  be  brought  to  Dear  on  the  subject  when  it 
is  considered  in  a  broad  and  general  way  and  when  all  the  chemical  and  bacteriological  records 
are  available.  In  the  meantime  I  am  largely  considering  eflSuents  by  themselves,  apart  from 
controlling  influences,  which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  despite  their  loiportance,  are  not  easily  capable  of 
estimation  or  expression  either  in  general  or  parti>.ular  cases. 

fil28  H 
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(7)  Sewage  rendered  germ-free  by  filtration  through  a  sterilised 

Pasteur  filter  may  be  injected  into  guinea-pigs  in  large  amount 
without  producing  any  appreciable  result.  Preliminary 
heating  of  the  sewage  to  (a)  65^  C.  for  20  minutes,  (b) 
80^  C.  for  10  minutes,  (c)  100^  C.  for  one  hour  does  not 
seem  to  affect  this  negative  result. 

(8)  Some  samples  of    sewage  and  effluent   contain    B.    pseudo- 

tuberculosis  and  some  B.  pyocyaneus.  Both  these  microbes  are 
highly  pathogenic  to  lower  animals,  and  are  also  related  to 
morbid  processes  occurring  in  the  human  subject. 


XI. — Conclusions. 


To  apply  the  results  obtained  by  the  subcutaneous  inoculation  of  the 
lower  animals  with  sewage  and  with  effluents  too  closely  to  the  conditions 
affecting  or  likely  to  affect  human  beings  would  be  obviously  injudicious. 
But  the  results  as  a  whole  lend  themselves  to  certain  inferences  even  if  these 
be  only  regarded  as  of  a  provisional  kind. 

In  the  first  place,  the  pathogenic  qualities  of  most  sewage  effluents 
under  the  conditions  of  the  experiments  point  to  the  improbability  of  sewage 
being  so  modified  in  its  biological  characters  by  treatment  on  land  or  by 
artificial  processes  as  to  be  other  than  a  liquid  relatively  still  potentially 
dangerous  to  human  beings.  The  absence  of  a  definitely  pathogenic  result 
on  rodents  in  the  case  of  some  sewage  effluents  is  in  all  likelihood  and  in 
most  cases  merely  an  indication  of  their  comparative  not  their  absolute 
harmlessness  to  these  animals.'* 

Secondly,  the  absence  of  any  pathogenic  result  when  sewage  |[heated  or 
unheated)  is  rendered  germ-free  by  adequate  filtration  is  to  some  extent 
reassuring  as  tending  to  show  that  the  chemical  products  of  the  vital  activity 
of  the  bacteria  in  sewage  are  not  of  a  markedly  poisonous  nature.  That  is, 
non-poisonous  under  the  condition  of  experiment  and  in  the  case  of  rodents. 
It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  filtered  sewage  would  be  altogether 
harmless  if  drunk  by  human  beings,  however  probable  this  may  seem  to  be. 

Thirdly,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  although  the  bacteria  present  as 
bacilli  were  most  active  in  producing  a  pathogenic  result,  the  microbes  present 
as  spm*es  were  also  virulent,  provided  the  dose  employed  was  sufficiently 
large. 

Fourthly,  the  presence  of  B.  pseudo-ttiberculosis  and  B.  pyocyane^is  in  some 
sewage  effluents  is  important  in  view  of  the  fact  that  these  microbes  have  been 
found  to  be  related  to  morbid  processes  occurring  in  the  human  subject. 
It  may,  moreover,  be  of  significance  in  relation  to  human  disease  that  the 
former  microbe  is  fatal  to  rodents  when  mixed  with  their  food. 


♦  It  is,  however,  not  inferred  that  because  an  effluent  is  fatal  when  inoculated  into  rodents 
it  is  necessarily  dangerous  if  drank  by  human  beings.  The  contention  is  that  untreated  sewage 
must  from  past  experience  be  accepted  as  a  potentially  dangerous  liquid  in  relation  to  human 
disease,  and  that  the  inoculation  of  rodents  is  merely  a  way  of  testing  how  far  sewage  has  become 
modified  in  its  biological  characters  as  the  result  of  treatment  on  land  or  in  bacteria-beds.  If 
effluents  equally  with  crude  sewage  are  found  to  be  pathogenic  to  rodents,  then  we  may  risk  the 
assertion  that,  as  no  modification  is  apparent  as  regards  rodents,  it  would  be  wise  to  regard  such 
effluents  in  the  same  category  as  crude  sewage  in  relation  to  potential  danger  to  human  beings. 
The  important  question  of  dilution  is  not  lost  sight  of.  But,  as  a  starting  point,  it  is  desirable 
to  consider  effluents  in  the  abstract  sense,  unfettered  by  attention  to  factors  which  must  needs 
vary  in  different  cases,  and  also  in  individual  cases,  from  time  to  time.  Questions  of  dilution, 
<&c.,  may,  and  indeed  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  subsequently  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject  by 
way  of  modifying  or  correcting  provisional  inferences.  Nevertheless,  I  w^ould  urge  that  questions 
of  dilution,  percentage  purification,  and  the  like,  are  of  more  importance  from  the  chemical  than 
the  biological  point  of  view.  Mere  dilution,  apart  from  biological  modification  is  a  dangerous 
element  to  rely  on.  The  history,  for  example,  of  "  water  epidemics  "  would  not  seem  to  place 
a  high  value,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  on  dilution,  unaccompanied  by  any  other  restraining 
Influence. 
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Lastly,  these  conclusions  must  be  interpreted  in  a  relative  sense.  The 
admittedly  artificial  character  of  my  experiments  and  the  fact  that  I  have 
dealt  with  eflBuents  by  themselves  and  not  effluents  diluted  and  altered  by 
mixture  with  river  water  and  exposed  to  other  conditions  of  a  sort  likely  to 
restrain  or  destroy  their  pathogenic  qualities  may,  I  think,  reasonably  be 
adduced  as  arguments  against  accepting  without  qualification  even  the 
cautious  inferences  that  I  have  tentatively  advanced. 


Fig.  1. 

From  a  section  through  the  spleen  of  a  guinea-pig  which  died  from 
pseudo-tuberculosis  after  having  been  inoculated  subcutaneously  with  the 
effluent  from  Ducat's  filter  at  Hendon.  The  figure  shows  numerous  bacilli 
(B.  pseudo -tuberculosis). 

[Magnifying  power,  1,000.] 

Fig.  -2. 

Microscopic  preparation  from  an  agar  culture  (24  hours  at  20^  C.)  of 
B.  pseudo-tuberculosis.  This  microbe  was  isolated  from  the  spleen  of  a 
guinea-pig  which  died  of  pseudo-tuberculosis  after  having  been  inoculated 
subcutaneously  with  Rugby  settled  sewage. 

[Magnifying  power,  1,000.] 

Fig.  3. 

Microscopic  preparation  from  a  broth  culture  (24  hours  at  20^  C.)  of 
B.  pseudo-tuberculosis.     The  same  strain  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  2. 

[Magnifying  power,  1,000.] 
Fig.   4. 

* 

B.  pseudo-tuberculosis  in  gelatine  oblique  cultures.  The  left  tube 
represents  a  48  hours  (at  20^  C.)  streak  culture.  The  middle  tube  represents 
a  72  hours  (at  20^  C.)  streak  culture.  The  right  tube  shows  the  colonies 
of  B.  pseudo-tuberculosis  after  48  hours'  growth  at  20^  C.  The  same 
strain  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  2. 

[About  natural  size.] 

Fig.    5. 

Colonies  of  B.  pseudo-tuberculosis  growing  in  gelatine  oblique  culture 
(5  days'  growth  at  20^  C).  The  left  and  right  tubes  were  directly 
inoculated  respectively  from  nodules  in  the  liver  and  spleen  of  a  guinea-pig 
dead  of  pseudo-tuberculosis  after  having  been  inoculated  subcutaneously 
with  Exeter  septic  tank  effluent. 

[About  natural  size.] 

Fig.  6. 

B.  pyocyaneus ;  microscopic  preparation  from  an  agar  culture  (24  hours 
at  20^  C.)  stained  by  V.  Ermengem's  method  to  show  flagella  by  Dr.  Grordon. 
The  agar  culture  was  derived  from  the  heart's  blood  of  a  guinea-pig  which 
had  died  within  24  hours  after  inoculation  with  0  5  c.c.  of  a  24  hours  (at 
37*^  C.)  broth  cultiu-e  of  B.  pyocyaneus.  The  strain  of  B.  pyocyaneus  was 
obtained  from  ^j^^  c.c.  of  the  effluent  from  Ducat's  filter  at  Hendon. 

[Magnifying  power,  1,000.] 
12th  February,  1902.  A.  C.  Houston. 
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EXPERIMENTS  ON  THE  LONGEVrTT  OF  THE    BACILLUS    TYPHOSUS    IN    SEWAOE    AND 

SEWAGE  EFFLUENTS. 

Bt  Alfexd  MacKJomzst. 


Beftsons  for  the  Inyestigation. 

It  havinj;  been  aliown  that  the  final  effluent  Irom  the 
Tarioua  biological  methods  of  sewage  treatment  very 
often  contained  tho  B.  coll  in  large  numbers ;  in  other 
woids  that  not  all  the  intestinal  parasites  which  left 
the  alimentary  traot  of  man  and  animals  were  got  rid 
of  in  the  methods  employed,  the  question  naturally  has 
oocuned  irhether  if  the  baoiUua  of  typ(hoid  fever  found 
its  way  into  baoterial  beds  it  would  surviye  and  pass 
into  the  effluent,  and  so  conatitute  a  danger. 

Li  the  series  of  experiments  upon  the  effect  of  filtra- 
tion on  sewage  effluents  and  of  dilution  (Biver  Severn 
obserrations)  upon  sewage,  which  the  Boyal  Commis- 
sioners have  already  received  from  us,  it  was  shown 
that  the  B.  ooU  tended  to  die  out  both  in  the  earth  and 
sand  composing  the  filters,  and  in  the  water  and  mud 
ol  the  Biver  Severn.  It  was  explained,  that  once  out- 
side the  alimentaiy  tract  the  B.  coll  was  not  in  the 
most  suitable  environment  for  its  multiplication,  and 
that  the  innumerable  coarser  bacteria  ol  putrefaction, 
in  their  rapid  mull^iplication,  used  up  the  food 
materials,  and  produced  products  which  were  in  all 
probability  injurious  to  the  more  sensitive  B.  coll.  If 
in  this  ataruggle  for  existence  the  bacillus  ooli  is  out- 
distanced by  coarser  bacteria,  and  soon  perishes,  there 
is  still  more  reason  why  the  bacillus  of  typhoid  should 
not  long  survive  outside  the  alimentary  xract.  The 
reason  for  supposin^r  this  is  that  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  B.  typhi  abdominaUs  is  much  more  sensitive 
than  the  B.  coli  to  certain  reagents,  and  that  even  the 
slight  acid  reaction  of  the  potato  retards  its  growth, 
whilst  the  B.  coli  grows  luxuriantly.  Nevertheless, 
our  work  would  not  haye  been  complete  in  this  direc- 
tion unless  we  had  by  exact  methods  determined 
longevity  of  the  typhoid  badllus  in  sewage  and  sewage 
effluents. 

In  these  experiments  partially  sterilised  and  non- 
sterilised  sewage  and  effluents  have  been  used  in  order 
to  see  whether  these  fluids  exerted  a  greater  typHocidal 
action  in  the  presence  or  absence  of  putrefaoHve 
bacteria. 

A  farther  reason  for  undertaking  the  inveatkration 
was  that  owing  to  the  bile  salt  agar  method  a  simpler 
means  exists  for  the  isolation  and  identification  of  tiiis 
organism  in  sewage  when  present  amongst  overwhelm- 
inflT  nnmben  of  the  ordinary  patrefaotive  bacteria. 

Methods. — ^Bile  Salt  Agar  was  ehoaen  as  the  medium, 
because  though  it  has  a  somewhat  inhibiting  effect  upon 
B.  typhosus  yet  it  has  at  a  temperature  of  42^  C. 
very  marhed  power  of  preventing  l^e  growth  of  the 
more  common  oi^anisms  of  the  soil  and  water.  Thus 
though  it  would  not  give  the  exact  numlber  ol  B. 
typhosus  present  yet  by  cutting  out  other  organisms  it 
would  allow  the  use  of  lower  dilutions ;  and  by  the 
characteristic  reaction  of  B.  coli  a  distinction  could  be 
made  whidi  would  lessen  the  number  of  sulbcultures 
necessary. 

The  composition  ol  bile  salt  agar  has  been  detailed 
elsewhere,  but  to  save  the  trouble  of  Teferenoe  it  may 
as  well  be  giyen  here. 

Sodium  Taurocholate  (Ox  bile)       -       -  0^% 

Peptone  -       - 2*0% 

Agea        -.--.--  1-6% 

Lactose    --.-..-  i-o% 

Water q.s. 

The  lactose  is  not  added  till  alter  filtration,  as  over- 
heating causes  changes  which  spoil  the  medium. 

The  iocuibation  temperature  was  always  46^  0. ;  and 
the  duration  of  incubation  46  hours. 

Organisms  producing  acid  from  lactose  cause  a  cloudi- 
ness in  the  medium  round  them.  It  is  thus  eavy  in 
most  cases  to  s^Murate  the  acid-producers  from  the  non- 
acid  prc^ucers.  Some  organisms  (e,g,,  Bacillus  Oapsu- 
latus  of  Pfeiffer),  however,  when  on  the  surface  seem  to 
produce  acid  at  first  and  later  alkali.  Consequently 
the  base  does  not  always  appear  round  the  surface 
colonies ;  but  the  majority  ox  these  colonies  are  dis- 
tinguishable It  their  greater  opacity.  Again  som<i 
organisms  produce  only  a  slight  amount  of  acid  f^om 
lactose  in  48  hours,  and  have  no  visible  haie  round 
their  colonies,  but  these  are  few  in  number,  and  do 
not  mar  the  results  to  any  great  extent.  As  tiie  B. 
typh.  does  not  give  rise  to  aotd  in  a  lactose  medium  it 
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is  easy  to  separate  it  and  other  similar  organisms  from 
the  large  number  of  aoid-producers. 

The  plates  were  poured  and  incubated  for  48  hours. 
Then  the  total  number  of  colonies  on  the  plates  was 
counted,  and  from  this  was  deducted  the  number  ol 
colonies  which  were  obviously  not  B.  typh.,  and  thus 
an  estimate  was  formed  of  the  number  of  colonies  which 
might  be  B.ta.  Cultures  were  made  from  the  colonies 
in  this  latter  group,  and  the  organisms  worked  through 
the  usual  media  and  the  percentage  ol  B.t.a.  cultures 
ascertained.  From  this  percentage  was  calculated  the 
number  of  B.t.a.  in  the  liquid  under  examination.  It 
may  be  said  that  this  is  a  very  inaccurate  method,  and 
that  it  is  impossible  to  judge  of  the  deep  colonies  from 
the  results  of  the  cultivation  of  those  on  the  surfaoe^ 
Quite  true,  but  considering  the  very  large  number  of 
B.t.a.  put  into  the  various  liquids  and  their  enormous 
preponderance  over  the  other  organisms  present,  any 
error  due  to  this  method  is  an  error  on  the  right  side, 
that  is,  the  B.ta.  are,  if  anything,  over  and  not 
under  estimated.  For  liie  purpose  of  these  experiments 
a  slight  over-estimation  is  of  no  importance,  and  is  to 
a  certain  extent  corrected  by  the  inhibition  due  to  the 
medium.  Consequently  we  think  that  the  results  may 
be  taken  as  fairly  representing  the  conditions  dbtain- 
ing  at  the  time  the  experiments  were  made. 

The  fluids  used  were  obtained  from  Leeds,  and  were 
crude  sewage;  effluent  from  the  open  sewage  tank; 
effluent  from  Kb.  2  Dibbin  bed,  and  effluent  from  the 
Cameron  bed. 

The  experiments  may  be  divided  into  four  series, 
series  3  and  4  being  merely  a  repetition  of  Series  1  and 
2,  except  tiiat  Cameron  effluent  was  used  instead  of 
Dibdin  ^uent. 

Series  1  and  3. — These  exneriments  were  to  ascertain 
the  effect  upon  the  B.t.a.  of  the  metabolic  products  ol 
the  organisms  already  growing  in  the  liquid.  For  this 
purpose,  as  complete  sterilisatioa  would  have  had  a 
detrimental  effect,  about  600  c.c.  of  each  liauid  were 
placed  in  a  wool  stonpered  flask,  and  the  flask  heated 
to66o  C.  for  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  It 
was  hoped  by  this  means  to  kill  most  of  "the  organisms 
present  without  destroying  their  products.  "W^en  cool 
idle  flasks  were  inoculated  witii  B.la.  (Ban.  typhi. 
abdominaHis.) 

Series  2  and  4.— These  were  to  find  out  the  effect  of  the 
crude  liquids  (i.e.,  organisms  and  their  products)  upon 
the  B.t.a.  About  600  c.c.  ol  each  liquid  were  placed 
in  a  wool-stoppered  flask  and  inoculated  with  B.  t.a. 

Plates  were  made  Irom  all  the  flasks  just  before 
inoculation  to  find  out  the  number  ol  organisms 
present. 

Plates  were  also  made  directly  after  inoculation,  so 
that  the  number  of  B.t.a.  inoculated  mig^t  be  known. 

The  flasks  were  kept  in  a  dark  cupboard  at  room  tem- 
perature, and  plates  were  poured  on  several  later  dates 
and  the  numbers  of  B.t.a.  present  ascertained. 

The  cumbers  are  the  average  ol  three  plates,  except 
in  Series  1,  before  inoculation,  when  only  one  plate  was 
poured  from  each  flask. 

The  following  contractions  are  used  to  indicate  the 
various  liquids :  — 

C.S.a.— Chrude  sewage  partially  sterilized  by  heating 
to  650C. 

O.S.T.a. — Open  sewage  tank  effluent  sterilized  by 
heating  to  65^  C. 

Dibdin  a.— Dibdin  bed  No.  2  effluent  sterilized  by 
heating  to  66^  0. 

Cameron  a. — Cameron  bed  effluent  sterilisBsd  by  heat- 
ing to  66^  C. 

U.S.  b. — Crude  sewage. 

O.S.T.b. — Open  sewase  tank  effluent. 

Dibdin  b. — ^Dibdin  bed  r«lo.  2  effluent. 

Cameron  b. — Cameron  bed  effluent. 

A  small  "  1  *'  placed  after  the  letters  indicates  "  before 
inoculation  with  B.t.a." 

The  organisms  used  for  inoculation  were  :— 

Senes  1  and  2. — A  B.t.a.  obtained  horn,  KrAl. 
Series  3  and  4. — ^A  B.t.a.  isolated  by  myself  from 
the  fcBces  in  a  case  of  enteric  fever. 

Both  organisms  were  bacilli,  actively  motile  when- 
ever examined  ;  they  did  not  stain  by  Gram,  they  pro- 
duced only  acid  in  litmus  glucose  broth,  either  no 
change  or  decolorisation  in  litmus  lactose  broth,  general 
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turbidity  in  ordinary  brothi  and  no  change  or  slight 
acid  in  litmus  milk.  On  agar  and  selatine  they  ^ave 
the  usual  growth  of  the  B.t.a.  Indol  was  sometimes 
produced  and  sometimes  not.  Both  gave  the  serum  re- 
action. Active  motility  was  conasidered  essential^  and 
if  in  the  subcultures  on  organism  was  not  diHtuuily 
motile  it  was  put  dowa  as  doubtfully  so,  and  therefore 
not  B.  typhosus. 

1  c.c.  of  a  24  hours  broth  culture  was  put  into  each 
flask.  The  broth. tube  was  not  well  shaken,  and  con- 
sequently some  flasks  received  a  larger  number  of 
organisms  than  others. 

In  Series  1  the  partial  sterilisation  was  most  effec- 
tive, as  no  colonies  appeared  on  the  plates  made  after 
heatingy  but  before  inocidation.  The  sterilisation  was 
not  complete,  however,  as  extraneous  organisms  later 
made  their  appearance  in  gradually  increasing  num- 
bers, and  the  condition  approximated  to  those  in  the 
unheated   flasks. 

At  first,  as  the  flasks  had  been  apparently  sterile, 
only  a  single  sub-culture  was  made,  as  it  was  thought 
only  B.t.a.  was  present,  but  later,  when  it  was  obvious 
that  there  were  other  organisms,  several  subcultures 
werA  made.  On  some  occasions  the  dilutions  were  too 
high,  and  there  were  only  a  few  colonies  on  the  plates, 
so  many  cultures  could  not  be  made. 

In  series  3  it  was  found  that  many  organisms  had 
resisted  the  heat  applied.  In  this  series  the  flasks 
were  placed  in  a  water  bath  kept  at  67^  C  No  ther- 
mometer was  put  into  the  liquid  in  the  flask,  as  was 
done  in  the  case  of  the  first  series. 

In  these  series  also  the  dilutions  were  found  to  be 
occasionally  too  high. 

Consequently,  one  cannot  draw  any  definite  con- 
clusion as  to  the  effect  of  the  metabolic  products  alone 
upon  the  growth  of  the  B.t.a. 


Conclusions. 


I.—: 


Partially  Sterilised  Crude  Sewage,   inoculated  with 
B.  typhi  abdominalis. 

(a)  That  the  organisms  which  have  not  been  killed 

by  the  partial  sterilization  multiply  and 
continue  to  do  so  for  at  any  rate  17  days. 

(b)  That  amongst  these  bacteria  there  is  one  which 

gives  many  of  the  reactions  of  the  B.t.a., 
and  might  be  confounded  with  it. 

(c)  That   the   B.  typhosus   does   not  multiply   in 

this  liquid,  but  ^adually  dies  out,  and  that 
the  duration  of  its  life  is  greatly  influenced 
by  the  presence  of  other  organisms — ^the 
greater  the  number  of  the  latter  the  shorter 
the  time  liie  B.t.a.  remains  alive. 

II.  —Crude  Sewage,  inoculated  with  B.t.a. 

(a)  That  the  total  number  of  organisms  gradually 

decreases. 

(b)  B.  typhosus.     In  the  first  experiment,  typhoid 

bacilli  corresponding  to  the  bacilli  inocu- 
lated were  recovered  after  13  days ;  and 
these  bacilli  appeared  to  decrease  at  much 
the  same  rate  as  the  other  organisms.  In 
the  second  experiment  (the  first  examination 
after  inoculation  being  made  at  the  end  of 
6  days),  though  some  8,000,000  of  B.t.a.  per 
o.c.  were  inoculated,  this  organism  was  never 
recovered,  nor  was  any  organism  resembling 
B.t.a.  isolated,  even  though  such  an  organ- 
ism was  present  before  inoculation.  Thus 
in  this  case  the  B.  typhosus  must  have  died 
out  rapidly.  It  may  be  concluded  then,  that 
the  B.t.a.  does  not  multiply,  but  dies  more 
or  less  rapidly  in  crude  sewage. 

III.— Open  Sewage  Tank  Effluent,  partially  sterilized, 

inoculated  with  B.t.a. 

(a)  That  the  organisms  which  have  resisted  the 

sterilization  increase  for  a  time,  but  soon 
begin  (o  decrease. 

(b)  That  the  onanism    resembling   B.t.a.,  w'hich 

was  isolated  from  crude  sewage,  is  also 
present  in  this  effluent. 


(c)  B.    typhosus.     In    the   first  experiment    this 

organism  was  recovered  after  15  days,  but 
in  the  second  not  after  10  days.  That  this 
bacillus  does  not  multiply  in  this  medium, 
but  gradually  dies  out,  the  decrease  in  num- 
bers proceeding  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  in 
the  case  of  the  other  organisms  in  the  later 
stages  of  the  experiment. 

(d)  That  this  medium  is  less  favourable  than  par- 

tially sterilized  crude  sewage  to  the  growth 
of  aerobic  organisms  in  general,  but  tha 
B.  typhosus  appears  to  be  able  to  survive 
longer  in  it. 

IV. — Open  Sewage  !Bank  Effluent — ^Untreated. 

(a)  That  the  total  number  of  organisms  gradually 

decreases,  and  the  medium  is  distinctly  un- 
favourable *to  their  growth. 

(b)  That  tha^  Bit. a.  decreases  at  a  rapid  rate,  but 

still  survives  longer  in  this  medium  than  in 
crude  selvage,  having  boon  recovered  at  the 
end  of  fifteen  and  seventeen  days. 

v. — Dibdin  No.  2  Bed  Effluent  partially  sterilised. 

(a)  That  the  total  number  of  organisms  gradually 

decreases. 

(b)  That  the  bacillus  typhosus  is  capable  of  sur- 

viving as  long  in  this  medium  as  in  open 
sewage  tank  effluent,  having  been  recovered 
at  the  end  of  fifteen  days. 

VI.— Dibdin  No.  2  Effluent.— Untreated. 

(a)  lliat  a  gradual  decrease  in  the  number  of  all 

organisms  takes  place. 

(b)  That  the  B.  typhosus  survives  as  long,  but  not 

in  such  numbers  as  it  does  in  the  partially 
sterilized  effluent  from  this  bed. 

VIL — Cameron  Bed  Effluent,   partially  sterilized. 

That  the  B.  typhosus  appears  to  die  out  more 
quickly  in  this  effluent  than  in  any  of  the  fluids 
u&ed. 

There  were  8,000,000  B.  typhosus  per  c.c.  at 
the  commencement  of  the  experiment,  and  tJiese 
had  decreased  to  less  thui  3,000  per  cc.  in  six  days, 
and  to  less  than  30  per  c.c.  in  four  days  longer. 

All  organisms  appeared  to  decrease  rapiti&y. 

VIII. — Cameron  Bed  Effluent.-— Untreated. 

Here  again  the  oonditions  appear  unfavourable 
to  the  grow^  of  organisms. 

The  number  of  B.  typhosus  at  the  beginning  of 
the  experiment  were  some  12,000,000  per  cc,  and 
yet  none  were  recovered  at  the  end  of  six  days  or 
later. 

The  total  number  of  bacteria  per  cc  wan  at  the 
end  of  six  days  only  some  7,000,  four  days  later 
some  800,  and  seven  days  later  had  fallen  to  some 
200  per  c.c. 

Thus  this  effluent  seems  to  be  much  more  highly 
purified  than  the  Dibdin  effluent. 

As  a  final  con<:lusion  it  may  bo  stated  t^.at  the  fluids 
experimented  with  are  inimical  to  the  growth  of  the 
Bacillus  typhosus,  and  if  these  pathogenic  bacilli 
find  their  way  into  a  bacteriological  system  of  treat- 
ment they  meet  with  conditions  hostile  to  their  multi- 
pi  ioabion. 

We  know  that  typhoid  bacilli  must  find  their  way  into 
the  sewage  from  the  exorefta  of  persons  suffering  from 
typhoid,  but  they  cannot  be  in  large  numbers,  and  in 
tiie  various  samples  of  crude  sewage  which  we  have 
examined  we  have  not  found  any.  Therefore  it  may  be 
concluded  that  allowing  that  these  bacilli  do  reach 
biological  bods  or  septic  tanks,  they  are  present  in  such 
small  numbers,  ana  the  conditions  are  so  adverse  to 
their  existence,  that  they  will  not  survive  the  treat- 
ments But  if  from  any  cause  they  arrived  to  the  beds 
or  tanks  in  such  la.'ge  numbers  as  the  B.  coli,  then 
certainly  they  might  appear  in  the  eflkient  just  as  the 
B.  coli  does.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  tSe  latter  bacillus, 
so  also  in  the  case  of  the  B.  typhosus,  there  is  no  ten- 
dency to  multiplication  in  the  effluent. 
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SERIES  I. 


^Crudk  Sewage  partially  sterilized,  heated  to  es'C  for  half  hour  and  inoculated  with  Bacillus  Typhi  Abdominalis, 
as.  (a). 


2  April. 


3  April. 


1.  Total  niimh«T  of 


8.  Number   of     organisms 
obviously   not  B.  ty- 
phosus. 
• 

3.  Number  of  organisms 
which  might  be  B. 
typhosus. 


4.  Number  of  sub-cultures 
made  from  Group  3. 


5.  Percentage  of  Group  4, 
which  on   cultivation 

fave  the  inactions  of 
t.  typhosus. 


(K.  Number  of  B.  typhosus 
per  c.c. 


384,000 

Dilution 
_1 

10,000 

Average 

•     38-4 


I  ■ 


9  April. 


per 
>late. 


384,000 


died  before  it 

could  be 
worked  out. 


4,000 

Pilution 
_1 

10,000 

'  Average 
0-4 


per 
)iate. 


4,000 


100 
per  cent. 


4,000 


•  7,000 

Dil  ition 
_l 

'■  io;ooo 

.Average 
0-7 


per 
)late. 


7,000 


All    ro-actibns 
except  moti- 
lity.   Therefore 
not  accepted  Jas 
B.t.a. 


11  April. 


73,300 

Dilution 
1 

loo 

Average 
733 

Ser 
ate. 


6,800 


66,500 


33 

per  cent  ' 


22,000 


15  April. 


-  77,700 

Dilution 
1 

1,000 

Average 

77-7 


per 
Hate. 


2,000 


75,700 


12 


8' 
pdr  cent. 


6,300 


17  April. 


109,000 

Dilution 
I 

1,000 

Average 
109 


per 
nate. 


6,000 


.103,000 


2 


100 
per  cent, 
gave  all  the  re- 
actions except 
motility. 


Series  I. 
C.S.  (a) 


Remabks. 


Partially  Sterilized  Crude  Sewage. 


Ab  regards  the  total  number  of  organisms  there  is  an  initial  decrease  and  then  a  gradual  increase. 

As  regards  B.  typh.  there  appears  to  be  a  large  initial  decrease,  then  a  slight  increase  and  then  a  decrease. 

The  heating  obviously  had  not  killed  all  the  organisms  present,  but  so  few  had  escaped  that  their  numbers 
majr  be  neglected  at  first,  and  almost  all  the  organisms  present  considered  to  be  typhoid.  This  would  give  the 
initial  numoer  of  B.t.a.  as  some  300,000  per  c.c. 

The  countings  of  3rd  and  9th  April  cannot  be  taken  into  account  as  the  dilution  was  too  great,  and  there  were 
too  few  colonies  on  the  plates  to  allow  an  accurate  estimate  to  be  made.  On  the  11th  April,  ».6.,  nine  d&ys  after 
inoculation,  the  number  of  B.t.a.  had  decreased  to  22,000  per  cc,  while  the  extraneous  organisms  had  increased  to 
51,000.  On  15th  April  (13  davs  after  inoculation!  the  B.t.a.  numbered  6,300  per  c.c,  and  the  other  oiganisms 
71,400.    On  the  17th  (15  days  after  inoculation),  no  B.t.a.  were  recovered. 

Plates  were  also  poured  on  Ist  May  (one  month  after  inoculation).  These  plates  had  many  colonies  like  B.cc. 
and  were  crowded  with  very  small  opaque  white  colonies.  There  were  a  few  colonies  which  somewhat  resemblea 
B.t.a.  These  latter  were  sub-cultured  and  found  not  to  be  B.t.a.  Thus  B.  typh.  was  recovered  from  partially 
sterilized  sewage  13  days  after  inoculation,  but  apparently  it  will  not  increase  in  such  a  medium. 

At  the  end  of  one  month  the  total  nimibers  had  fallen  to  some  3,000  B.c.c.-like  organisms  with  others  which 
were  not  Ji.tA. 
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SERIES   I. 


Open  Sswaoe  Tank  Effluent  heated  to  66'  C.  for  half  hour  and  inoculated  with  Bacillus  Typhosus. 
O.S.T.  (a). 


2  April. 


1.  Total  number  of  organ- 
isms per  CO. 


2.  Number  of  organisms 
obviously  not  B.  ty- 
phosus. 


Number  oi  organisms 
which  might  be  B. 
typhosus. 


4.  Number  of  sub-cultures 
made  from  Qroup  3. 


5.  Percentage  of  Group  4 
which  on  cultivation 
gave  the  reactions  of 
B.  tjHphosus. 


6.  Number  of  B.  typhosus 
per  C.C. 


354,000 

Dilution 
1 

10,000 

Average 

35*4 

per 

plate. 


354,000 


3  April. 


270,000 

Dilution 
_1 

10,000 

Average 
2-27 


9  April. 


11  April. 


16  April. 


per 
)late. 


270,000 


100 
per  cent. 


354,000 


All  re-actions 
except  motility. 


264,000 

Dilution 
1_ 

10,000 

Average 
26-4 


per 
>Iate. 


264,000 


2 


60 
per  cent. 


132,000 


160,000 

Dilution 
_1_ 

10,000 

Average 

16 

per 

plate. 


87,000 

Dilution 
1 

10,000 

Average 

8-7 


160,000 


3 


66 
per  cent. 


106,000 


per 
>late. 


24,000 


63,000 


43 

per  cent, 
gave  all  re- 
actions except 
motility. 


Remarks. 


Series  I. 


O.S.T.  (a).    Partially  Sterilised  Open  Sewage  Tank  Effluent, 


17  April. 


45,400 

Dilution 
1 

1,000 

Average 

45-4 

per 

plate. 


21,700 


23,700 


50 
per  cent. 


11,860 


Total  number  of  Organisms  : 

Beginning  of  experiment     ---.----    364,000  per  cc. 

End  of  experiment  (16  days  later)       ------      46,400      „ 

A  gradual  decrease  took  place  throughout  the  duration  of  the 

experiment. 
At  the  end  of  one  month  about -       47,000      „ 

Extraneous  Organisms : 

Did  not  make  their  appearance  at  iirst. 

On  the  seventh  day  they  had  reached  a  total  of  some  130,000,  and  then  they  gradually  decreased  to  some 
34,000  on  the  15tli  da>  of  the  exiwriment. 


B.t.a. : 


Initial  number 

A  gradual  decrease  to 


some    350,000  per  cc. 
„         11,000      „      in  16  days. 


Thus  the  B.l.a.  have  decreased  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  the  other  organisms.  The  latter  after  an  initial 
increase  soon  decrease,  and  thus  the  medium  appears  to  be  less  favourable  to  their  growth  than  psurtially  sterilized 
crude  sewage  in  which  they  continued  to  increase. 

B  t.a.  was  not  recovered  from  plates  poured  at  the  end  of  one  month. 
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SERIES    L 


DiBDiN,  No.  2  Bed,  EfEluent,  heated  to  66**  C.  for  hidf  hour  and  inoculated  with  Bacillus  Typhosus 


D.  (a) . 


2  April. 

3  April. 

9  April. 

11  April. 

15  April. 

17  April. 

1.  Total    number     of    or- 
ganisms per  C.C. 

407,000 

Dilution 

1 

10,000 

100,000 

Dilution 

1 

10,000 

80,000 

Dilution 
1 

17,000 

Dilution 

1 

1,000 

5,400 

Dilution 
1 

1,000 

6,200 

Dilution 

1 

10,000 

100 

Average 
40-7 

Average 
10 

Average 
8 

Average 
17 

Average 
5-4 

Average 
62 

per 
plate. 

per 
plate. 

per 
plate. 

per 
plate. 

per 
plate. 

plate. 

2.  Number   of     organisms 
obviously  not  B.  ty- 
phosus. 

«M^M 

•^ 

• 

« 
1 

3.  Number    of    organisms 
which    might    be    B. 
typhosus. 

407,000 

100,000 

80,000 

17,000 

5,400 

6,200. 

4.  Number  of  sub-cultures 
made  from  Group  3. 

1 
Died    before 
it  could  be 
worked  out. 

1 

2 

2 

4 

2 

6.  Percentage  of  Group  4 
which  on  cultivation 
gave  the  reactions  of 
B.  typhosus. 

6.  Number  of  B.  typhosus 
per  cc 

All  reactions 
except  mo- 
tility. 

100 
percent. 

80,000 

50 
per  cent. 

8,500 

100 
per  cent, 
gave  all  reac- 
tions except 
motility. 

50 
per  cent. 

3,100 

In  this  case  only  a  small  number  of  sub-cultures  were  done,  because  it  was  thought  that  only  B.ta.  was  present, 

RSHASKS. 

Series  I. 

D.  (a).    Dibdin  No.  2  Bed  Effluent,  partially  sterilised. 

Total  Number  of  Organisms : 

At  beginning  of  experiment 407,000  j^ev  cc. 

At  end  of  experiment  (15  days) 6,200      „ 

At  end  of  one  month 100      „ 

Extraneous  Organisms : 

The  plates  made  before  inoculation  showed  no  growth,  and  throughout  the  experiment  no  obviously  non- 
typhoid  colonies  appeared  on  the  plates. 

Sub-cultures,  however,  showed  the  presence  of  bacteria  other  than  B.ta.,  and  the  majority  of  these  organisms 
differed  from  B.t.a.  only  in  the  amount  of  their  motility.  There  was  at  first  an  increase  and  then  a  continued 
gradual  decrease  in  their  numbers. 

B.t.a.: 

Number  at  beginning  of  experiment        ....    some    400,000  per  cc. 
Number  at  end „  3,000      „ 

The  decrease  is  continued  from  the  commencement  of  the  experiment,  and  is  more  marked  than  in  the  case  of 
sunilar  Crude  Sewage  or  Open  Sewage  Tank  Effluent.  This  medium  would  therefore  appear  to  be  less  favourable 
to  the  growth  of  B.tA.  than  either  similar  Crude  Sewage  or  Open  Sewage  Tank  Effluent. 
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SERIES    II. 


Crude  Sswaob,  inoculated  with  Bacillus  Typhi  Abdominalis. 


as.    (b). 


8  April. 


8  April. 


9  April. 


11  April. 


15  ApriL 


17ApriL 


1.  Total  number  of  organ- 
isms per  C.C. 


1 

±  Number  of  organisms 
obviously  not  B.  ty- 
phosus. 


3.  Number  of  organisms 
which  might  be  B.  ty- 
phosus. 


4.  Number  of  sub-cultures 
made  from  Qroup  3. 


r--  ^-   -f 


J).  Percentage^  of  Gi^oup  4 
which  on  cultivation 
gave  the  reactions  of 
B.  typhosus. 


6.  Number  of  B.  typhosus 
per  C.C 


Series  II. 


1,184,000 

Dilution 
1 

10,000 

4 

Average 

118-4 
per  plate. 


160,000 


-  ,.\ 


1,024,000 


28 
17  died  before 
they  could 
be  worked 
out. 


20 
per  cent. 


205,000 


25a000 

Dilution 
1 

10,000 

Average 
25 

per  plate. 


114,000 


27,000 

Dilution 
1 

1C,000  • 

Average 

27 
per  plate. 


4,000 


.  *.-♦'" 


lofido 


.: 


*      .  • 


136,000 


8 


50 
per  cent. 


68,000 


83,000 


2 


Ail  roa^ions,  of 
B.t.a.  except 
motility. 


Dilution 
1 

1,000 
■'  * 
Average 

10 
per  plate. 


3,700 


6.000 

Dilution 
1_ 

i|5oo 

Average 

6 
per  plate. 


1,000 


6,300 


1  died  before 
it  could  be 
worked  out 


50 
per  cent. 


1,850 


5,000: 


5  . 


4«000 

Dilution 
1 

100 

Average 

40*4 
per  plate. 


1,670 


2;370 


2 


20 
percent 


1,000 


,'v     ■ 


AU  Inactions, 
except  mo 
tility. 


Rem  ARKS. 

C.S.  (Jo)'r  tThtreated  drude  Sewage. 


V'f 


Total  Number  of  Organisms  : 

There  is  a  gradual  decrease  in  number  throughout  the  15  days  duration  of  the  experiment  from  one  million 
down  to  a  few  thousands. 


Extraneous  Organisms : 

:  A  gradual  decrease  from  some  900,000  down  to  5,000  per  o.c , 

JB.t  a. : 

A  gradual  decrease  from  some  200,000  down  to  1,000  per  cc. 

Thus  the  B.t.a.  have  decreased  at  about  the  same  rate  as  the  other  or^nisms,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  Crude 
TSswage  has  any  marked  eflfect  upon  the  growth  of  B.t.a.,  except  that  this  organism  has  not  shown  any  increase  in 
this  medium. 

Plates  were  also  poured  on  May  1st.  (1  month  after  inoculation.)  The  total  number  of  organisms  was  about 
2,000  per  c.c.    No  B.ta.  were  recovered. 


I 
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SERIES  IL 


Open  Sewage  Tank  Effluent  inocolatod  with  Bacillus  Typhosus. 


O.S,T.  (b). 


2  April. 

3  April. 

9  April. 

11  April. 

1.  Total  number  of  organ- 
isms per  C.C. 

117,000 

Dilution 

1 

234,000 

Dilution 
1 

60,000 

Dilution 

1 

22,400 

Dilution 
1 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

1,000 

Average 
11-7 

Average 
23-4 

Average 
6 

Average 
22-4 

pmte. 

per 
plate. 

per 
plate. 

plate. 

L  Number    of    organisms 
obviously  not  B.  ty- 
phosus. 

^"^ 

14,000 

4,000 

2,000 

t  Number    of    organisms 
which  might    be    B. 
tjrphosus. 

117,000 

220,000 

56,000 

20,000 

4.  Number  of  sub-cultures 
made  from  Group  3. 

5 
2    died   before 
they  could  be 
worked  out. 

9 

2 

9 

5.  Percentage  of  Group  4 
which   on  cultivation 
save  the  reactions  of 
B.  typhosus. 

66    per     cent, 
gave  all  reac- 
tions    except 
motility. 

66 
per  cent. 

50 
per  cent. 

56 

percent. 

6.  Number  of  B.  typhosus 
per  C.C. 

— 

146,000 

23,000 

11,400 

15  April. 


2,700 

Dilution 
1 

1,000 

Average 

2-7 

per 

plate. 

1,000 


1,700 


17  April 


100  per  cent 
g;ave  all  reac- 
tions except 
motility. 


2,400 

Dilution 
1 

100 

Average 

23-7 

per 

plate. 

400 


2,000 


50 
per  cent. 


1,000 


Series  n. 


Total  number  of  organisms : 


Remarks, 


0J3.T.  (b).    Open  Sewage  Tank  EfiSuent 


Initial  number some  117,000  per  c.c. 

After  24  hours „  234,000      „ 

After  7  days „  60,000      „ 

Afterl5day8 „  2,400      „ 

After  1  month „  200      „ 


Extraneous  organisms : 

At  the  end  of  24  hours  they  had  reached  a  total  of  88,000  per  c.c. 
but  a  gradual  decrease  to  some  1,400  per  c.c.  in  15  days. 


There  was  apparently  no  further  increas 


Rta.: 

The  initial  number  was  doubtful.  A  large  number  of  B.t.a.  was  inoculated,  and  yet  on  cultivation  none  of  the 
organifms  isolated  from  the  plates  gave  all  the  reactions  of  the  B.  typhosus.  The  motility  was  not  suflSciently 
marked.  At  the  end  of  24  hours  the  B.t.a.  numbered  146,000  per  cc,  and  then  a  decrease  took  place  until  at  the 
end  of  15  days  there  were  only  1,000  per  cc.  Thus  they  decreased  at  about  the  same  rate  as  the  other  bacteria,  and 
it  cannot  be  said  that  the  presence  ofthe  other  organisms  had  any  marked  effect  upon  the  growtli  of  B.t.a. 

The  B.  typhosus  seems  to  live  in  open  sewage  tank  effluent  mudb  as  it  dees  in  crude  sewage. 
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S£RIES  II. 


D.(b). 


DiBDiN,  No  2  Bed,  Effluent  inoculated  with  Bacillus  Typhosus. 


1.  Total  number  of  organ- 
isms per  C.C. 


2.  Number    of    organisms 

obviously  not    B.  ty- 
phosus. 

3.  Number    of    organisms 

which    might    be   B. 
typhosus. 


4.  Number  of  su])-cultures 
made  from  Qroup  3. 


5.  Percentage  of  Qroup  4 
which  on  cultivation 
cnive  tbe  reactions  of 
B.  typhosus. 


6.  Number  of  B.  typhosus 
per  c.c. 


2  April. 


3  April. 


204^000 

Dilution 
1 

10,000 

Average  20'4 

per 

plate. 


204,000 


3  died  before 
they  could  be 
worked  out. 


60 
per  cent. 


102,000 


420,000 

Dilution 
1 

10,000 

Average 

42 


per 
>iate. 


420,000 


10 


70 
per  cent. 


294,000 


9  April, 


3,000 

Dilution 
1 

10,000 

All  the 
3  plates 
sterile. 


3,000 


None. 


11  April. 


n     I 


770 

Dilution 
1 

100 

Average 

7-7 

per 

plate. 

100 


670 


26 
per  cent. 


170 


16  April. 


346 

Dilution 
1 

100 

Average 

3-4 

per 

plate. 

70 


270 


17  April 


66  per  cent  gave 
all  reactions  of 
B.t.a.  except 
motility. 


214 
Dilution 

10 

Average 

31-4 

per 

plate. 

64 


160 


60 
per  cent. 


76 


Remarks. 
Series  H. 

D.  (b).    Untreated  Effluent  from  Dibdin,  No.  2.  Bed. 

Total  number  of  oiganisms  : 

At  beffinning  of  eitperiment 204,000  per  c.c. 

At  end  of  24  hours 420,000      „ 

At  end  of  16  days 214      „ 

At  end  of  I  montii 20      „ 

Extraneous  organisms : 

Initial  number some  102,000  per  c.c. 

After  24  hours „  126,000      „ 

After  nine  days „  600     „ 

After  16  days   -       -       - „  130     „ 

After  1  month „  20     „ 

At  beffinning  of  experiment 102,000  per  cc 

At  ena  of  24  hours -  294,000     „ 

At  end  of  9  days 170      „ 

At  end  of  16  days 76     „ 

The  diminution  in  the  number  both  of  B.t  a.  and  other  organisms  is  much  more  marked  than  in  any  of  the 
other  liouids  used  in  this  series,  and  it  appears  that  even  merely  partial  sterilisation  renders  this  medium  more 
f avouraDie  to  the  longevity  of  B.t a. 
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Number 

of 
Culture 

and 
Source. 


as.      (a) . 


().S.T.  (a)  -. 


D. 


(») 


C.S.      (b)    3 


17 


19 


April  2nd. 


Description. 


Oram.      Indol 


Actively  motile  bacillus 


?       motile  bacillus  - 


Active  bacillus 


18  Slightly  motile  bacillus - 


Broth. 


G.T. 


G.T. 


}) 


« 


»» 


fi 


Litmus 

Glucose 

Broth. 


A. 


ji 


>* 


}} 


>i 


»i 


j» 


Litmus 

Lactose 

Broth. 


No  Ch. 


NoCh. 


»» 


>» 


>» 


Litmus 
Milk. 


A. 


»» 


» 


»> 


22     .     Slightly     „ 


Other    Cultures 
from  1  to  22. 


O.S.T.  (b)    1 


II 


1). 


3    -  I  Slightly  motile  bacillus - 


5 


0>)    1 


Actively     „ 


Motile  bacillus 


»> 


2     -     Actively  motile  bacillus- 


»» 


G.T. 


»» 


f> 


G.T. 


♦» 


» 


n 


>» 


j» 


A. 


A. 


>» 


» 


») 


No  Ch. 


A. 


No  Ch. 


NoCh. 


>» 


A. 


A.  +  Clot. 


A. 


A, 


3 


Motile  l)acillus 


»» 


»> 


»» 


f» 


»> 


5 


» 


The  cultures  were  made  from  the  plates  into  Bile  Salt  Glucose  broth  just  before  Ea.ster.  When  after  Easter 
further  sub-cultures  were  made  it  was  found  that  most  of  the  organisms  had  died.  All,  excei>t  one,  gave  only  acid 
with  glucose. 

Those  that  lived  were  non-li(iuefiers  and  gave  the  ordinary  growths  on  Agar  and  Gelatine,  and,  with  the  exception 
in  some  cases  of  their  motility,  corresponded  to  the  B.  typhosus  which  had  been  used  for  the  iDoculation. 

Counting  only  actively  motile  organisms,  then  : — 
O.S.T.  (a)  100  per  cent,  were  B.t.a. 
C.S.     (b)  20         „ 


().S.T.(bJ  none 

D.        (b)  50  jier  cent. 


A. 
O. 
D. 


=  Acid. 

=  Gas. 

=  Decolorization. 


G.T.      =  General  Turbidity. 
C.  =  Clotting. 

NoCh.  =  No  Change. 


6128. 


K 


70 


April  3rd. 


Number 

of 
Culture 

and 
Source. 


C.S.  (a) . 
O.S.T.  (a) . 
D.  (a) . 
C.S.      (b) 


5 


6 
7 
8 
O.S.T.  (b)  1 
2 
3 


D. 


o 
6 

7 
8 
9 
(b)  1 
2 


These  were  3 

all  the 

surface         4 

colonies 

on  one         5 

plate. 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 


Indol. 


Actively  motile  bacillus- 
KSlightly 


-  I 


« 


>i 


>j 


» 


j> 


Not  B.t.a. 


)) 


Slightly  motile  bacillus- 
Actively     „ 

Active  bacillus 


» 


» 


» 


>» 


»» 


»j 


Actively  motile  bacillus- 

Slightly 

Actively 


n 


7> 


J> 


J> 


Slightly 


Actively 


j» 


jj 


?? 


« 


Slightly 


J» 


Actively 


jj 


5> 


Sli«litly 


)} 


1) 


J» 


)) 


)) 


J> 


J» 


5> 


)> 


)} 


)} 


)) 


9} 


)* 


JJ 


JJ 


J> 


J> 


)) 


»> 


>J 


J» 


»» 


J> 


>» 


JJ 


)> 


J> 


J) 


n 


n 


j» 


j> 


)i 


BrotL 


G.T. 


>» 


n 


n 


» 


»9 


*) 


)) 


)) 


n 


» 


»} 


}9 


19 


)» 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


Litmus 

Glucose 

Broth. 


Litmus 

Lactose 

Broth. 


99 

S.  D. 

99 

NoCh 

A.&G. 

99 

99 

99 

A. 

S.  D. 

99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


J9 


JJ 


JJ 


JJ 


19 


9J 


D. 


99 
99 
99 
99 

NoCh. 
D. 

JJ 

99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
J9 
99 
JJ 
JJ 
J9 
J9 


These  organisms  were  all  non-1  iquefiers,  and  gave  ordinary  growths  on  agar  and  gelatine. 

Percentage  of  cultures  c"orresjK)nding  to  bac.  innoculated  : 

C.S.      (a)  -        -        -  100  per  cent.  C.S.      (b)  -        -        -  50  per  cent. 

O.S.T.  (a)  -        -        -    ?         0  O.S.T.  (b)  - 


D. 


(a) 


0 
0 


D. 


(b) 


-  66 

-  70 


LitmuB 
Milk. 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 

1» 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


A.  =  Acid. 

G.  =  (xa-s. 

1).  =  Decolorization 

S.I).  =  Slidit 


'O***-   JJ 


G.T.      =  General  Turbidity. 
No  Ch.  =  No  Change. 
C.  =  Coagulation. 
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Number 

of 
Culture 

Source. 


C.S.      (a)  1 


OAT.  (a)  1 


8 

D.        (a)  1 


2 


as.    (b)  1 


2 


O.S.T.  (b)  1 


Description. 


1      motile  bacillus 


}) 


»i 


Actively    „ 


n 


»> 


n 


n 


» 


Slightly    „ 


»J 


Actively   „ 


1) 


>» 


»» 


»» 


n 


» 


April  ^h. 


Gram.      Indol. 


Broth. 


G.T. 


jj 


n 


Litmus 

Qlucose 

Broth. 


A. 


u 


A.  (to. 


n 


)} 


i> 


M 


>» 


Litmus 

Lactose 

Broth. 


No  Ch. 


A.  ifeG. 


I  )ecol. 


»> 


No  Ch. 


A. 


Decol. 


A.  &G.    I     A.  &G. 


These  organisms  were  all  non-liquefiers,  and  gave  ordinary  growths  on  agar  and  gelatine. 
Percentage  of  cultures  like  B.t.a.  :— 


C.S.  (a) 
O.S.T.  (a) 
D.  (a) 
C.S.  (b) 
O.S.T.  (b) 

A.   =  Acid. 

G.  =  Gas. 

C.  =  Coagulation. 


None. 

50  [)er  cent. 

100     „ 

None. 

50  per  cent. 


Litmus 
MUk. 


A. 


>/ 


A.  6c  Clot* 


i> 


» 


A.  <k;Clot. 


G.T.        =  General  Turbidity 
No  Ch.   =  No  Change. 
D.  =  Decolorization. 


6188. 


K  2 
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ApBIL  llTH. 


Number 

of 
'.Culture 

and 
Source. 


O^.  (a)  1 
2 
3 

O.S.T.  (a)  1 

2 

3 

D.  (a)  1 

2 

<^.S.  (b)     1 

2 

3 

O.S.T.  (b)  1 

These      2 
were 

all  the     3 

surface 
colonies    4 

on  the 
•3  plates.   5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

I 

2 

3 

4 


D(b) 


Description 


- 


Actively  motile  bftcillas 
Slightly 


» 


)> 


Actively 


i>        » 


j>        »» 


»        » 


»«  5» 


99 


9: 


99 


99 


99 


99 

Slightly        „        „ 
Motile    „ 
Died      -        -        -       - 
Actively  motile  bacillus 


99 

Slightly 
Actively 


99 


SUghtly 
Actively 


99       99 


99      99 


99      99 


99      99 


99       99 


99       99 


99 


Slightly 
Actively 
Slightly 
Actively 
I  Slightly 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


Gram.  .  Indol. 


Broth. 


G.T. 


99 


99 


99 


99 


»9 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


91 


Litmus 

Glucose 

Broth. 


99 
99 

A.  «feG. 
A. 

99 

99 

No  Ch. 

A.&G. 

A. 

99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 


Litmus 

Lactose 

Broth. 


No  Ch. 

99 
99 

A.&G. 
Decol. 

99 
99 

No  Ch. 

A.  &G. 

NoCh. 

Decol. 

99 
99 

NoCh. 
Decol. 

99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 

NoCh. 


Litmus 
Milk. 


A. 

No  Ch. 

A. 

99 
99 
99 
99 

No  Ch. 


99 


99 


99 


99 

NoCh. 
A. 

99 
99 

99 
99 
»9 
99 
99 
19 
99 


O.S.T.  (b)  3  was  a  liquefier.    All  the  rest  were  non-liquefiers,  and  srave  ordinary  growths  on  agar  and  gelatine. 
Percentage  of  culture-like  B.t.a. : — 

C.S.      (a)  -       -       - 

O.S.T.  (a)  --------       - 

D.         (a) - 

C.S       (b) -       -        - 

O.S.T.(b)  --..---.- 

D.        (b)  --------       - 


33  per  cent. 

66      „ 

50 

50 

56 


99 


99 


25 


A.  =  Acid. 

G.  --  Gas. 

C  =  Coafirulation. 


Decol.     =   Decolorization. 
No  Ch.  =  No  change. 
G.T.       =  General  turbidity. 
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Apeil  15th. 


Nxunher 

of 
Culture 

and 
Source. 


Descrii)tion. 


as.     (a)    1 
2 


These 
were 
aUthe 
surface 
•colonies 
on  the 
^plates. 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

O.S.T.  (a)    1 

2 


Slightly  motile  bacillus 


? 


n 


» 


» 


Actively     „ 


91 


11 


« 


» 


« 


»» 


» 


SUghtly 


? 
? 


»» 


19 


» 


« 


9» 


51 


>1 


19 


11 


11 


99 


19 


99 


6 

* 

? 

7 

» 

D. 

(a) 

1 

- 

99                     99 

2 

- 

99                     19 

3 

Slightly     „ 

4 

- 

• 

'€uS. 

(b) 

1 

«■ 

19                      19 

2 

- 

Actively     „ 

3 

- 

Motile 

4 

. 

? 

5 

Actively     „ 

0,S.T 

.(b) 

1 

-  1 

Motile 

2 

-    : 

t 

3 

- 

? 

D. 

(b) 

1 

"   I 

1 

2 

- 

9 

19 

3 

t 

19 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


11 


11 


91 


11 


11 


19 


11 


19 


19 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


11 


11 


99 


99 


99 


99 


19 


99 


19 


99 


Grani.  '.  Indol. 


-  1 


I 


Broth. 


G.T. 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


n 


19 


II 


11 


91 


99 


19 


99 


99 


19 


99 


11 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


19 


99 


99 


19 


Litmus 

Glucose 

Broth. 


All  were  non-liquefiers  and  gave  ordinary  growths  on  agar  and  gelatine. 

Percentage  of  cultiure  like  B.ta. : — 

C.S.      (a)  -       -       -  8  per  cent. 
O.S.T.  (a)  - 


A. 

99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
19 
99 
99 
99 
99 

A.&G. 

A. 
A.&G. 

99 

A. 

99 

A.  <kG. 
A. 

99 
99 
99 

A.&G. 
A. 

99 
>» 

A.  k  G. 
A. 

99 
99 

NoCh. 
A. 

99 


Litmus 
Lactose 
Broth. 


NoCb. 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 

Decol. 
NoCh. 

99 
99 


19 

A. 

99 

A.&G. 

91 

NoCh. 
Dec<^. 
A.&G. 
NoCh. 
DecoL 

99 
99 

i: 

99 


9t 

NoCL 

Decol. 

NoCh. 

Decol, 

.Vo  Ch. 

Decol. 


19 


D. 


(a)- 


-  none. 

-  none. 


C.S.  (b)  . 
O.S.T.  (b)  - 
D.        (b). 


-  20  per  cent 

-  none. 

-  none. 


Litmus 
Milk. 


At 


19 


11 


No  Ch.  or 

very  slight  A. 

A, 

No  Ch. 

A. 

j» 

11 
11 


«9 


11 


19 


9t 


19 


99 


11 


11 


11 


n 


91 


No  CL  or 

slight  A. 

A. 


99 

Decol, 
A. 

19 


A.  -  Acid.    G. = Gas.    C. = Coagulation.    Decol.  =  Deoolorization.    No  Ch. = No  Change,    G.T. = General  Turbidity. 
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April  17th. 


Number 

of 
Culture 

and 
Soured. 


Description. 


Gram.  '  Indol.         Broth. 


Litmus 

Glucose 

Broth. 


Litmus 

Lactose 

Broth. 


Litmus 
Milk. 


O.S.     (a)  1 
Taken  off  for  B.C.C. 

2 


O.S.T.  (a)  1 


D.        (a)  1 


C.S.     (b)  1 


2 


O.S.T.  (b)  1 


2 


O.       (b)  1 


2 


Slightly  motile  bacillus  - 


n 


jy 


)) 


)} 


Actively 


Slightly 


Actively 


Slightly 


)> 


» 


Actively 


Slightly 


Actively 


G.T. 


A.&G. 


A. 


» 


» 


A.&G. 


A. 


A.&G. 


NoCh. 


}) 


» 


A. 


Decol. 


>i 


n 


NoCh. 


Decol. 


» 


NoCh. 


Decol. 


n 


A.&G. 


M 


t> 


» 


» 


n 


n 


n 


n 


n 


It 


n 


>» 


All  were  non-liquefiers  and  gave  ordinary  growths  on  agar  and  gelatine. 

C.S.  (a)  1  was  cultured  as  a  recognised  B.c.c.    A  culture  was  heated  to  66°  C.  for  half-hour  and  was  found  to  be 
killed. 


C.S.  (a)  - 
O.S.T.  (a)  - 
D.         (a)  . 


-  none. 

-  50  per  cent. 

-  50       „ 


C.S.  (b)  - 
O.S.T.  (b)  - 
D.        (b)- 


-  none. 

-  60  per  cent. 

-  60 


n 


Acid. 


C.  »  Coagulation. 
No  Ch.  >-  No  Change. 


DecoL  =  Decolorization. 
G.T.  »  General  Turbidity. 


G.  =  Gas. 
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May  IST. 


Source 

and 

Namber. 

Organism. 

Motility. 

Broth. 

Litmus 

Glucose 

Broth. 

Litmus 
Jjactose 
Broth. 

Litmus 
Milk. 

Gelatine 

Slant 
or  Stab. 

Agar. 

CJ^     (a)  1 

Bacillus - 

Active  - 

G.T. 

NoCh. 

NoCh. 

No  Ch.  or 
slight  Alk. 

White 

Whitish 

2 

» 

Slight    - 

n 

A. 

» 

A. 

» 

>9 

3 

n 

Active  - 

n 

NoCh. 

n 

Alk.  -       - 

M 

» 

CJ3.     (b)  1 

n 

n 

n 

A«<&G. 

A.  4kG. 

A. 

2 

n 

n 

n 

99 

n 

A.*kC. 

3 

n 

n 

>9 

)l 

» 

A. 

4 
5 

n 

n 

n 

n 

NoCh. 
A.  &Q. 

NoCh. 
A.  4kG. 

No  Ch.  or 
slightly 
Alk. 
A.  <feC. 

Orange  (late) 

)) 

O.S.T.(a)  1 

n 

Slight   - 

n 

>» 

A. 

A. 

2 

n 

1 

y% 

NoCh. 

NoCh. 

Alk.  -       - 

Greyish 

II 

3 

n 

1 

•f 

A.ikG. 

A. 

A. 

4 

n 

t 

M 

NoCh. 

NoCh. 

No  Ch.  or 
slight  Alk. 

» 

11 

5 

n 

t 

M 

A.  &G. 

A. 

A. 

O.S.T.(b)  1 

No  growth 

2  .  Bacillus  - 

i 

W 

NoCh. 

NoCh. 

No  Ch.  or 
slight  Alk. 

n 

II 

3    Xo  growth 
4 

D.        (a)  1    Bacillus  - 

1 

1 

» 

2 

1 

» 

NoCh. 

)) 

Alk.  - 

White 

II 

• 

1 

Slight    . 

» 

A. 

» 

A. 

>» 

II 

1 

D.        (b)  1  '        „         i  Active  - 

1 
1 

» 

A.  k  G. 

A.  &G. 

A.  A.  C. 

2 

)> 

J> 

NoCh. 

NoCh. 

Alk.  - 

Greyish 

Greyish 

3 

1 

?> 

>» 

A.  k  G. 

Gram. 


II 


Slow 


II 


j> 


7() 


SERIES  III. 


Crude  Sewage  heated  for  half  to  three-quarter  hours  at  about  65^  C. 


C.S.  (a). 


8  May. 


14  May. 


18  May. 


1.  Number  of   orgtinbms   before 
inoculation  per  c.c. 


±  Number  after  inoculation  per 
c.c. 


3.  Number  which  were  obviously 
not  6.  typhosus. 


4.  Number  which   might  be    6. 
t3rpho8U8. 


5.  Number  of  cultures  made  from 
Group  6. 


6.  Percentage  of  cultures  (5)  which 
correspond  to  B.  typhosus. 


7.  Number  of    B.    typhosus  per 
c.c. 


50  B.c.c..like  -        -        -|l  Plated 
llB.t.a-like    numerous  '  j-      jn-^ 

nies.  J 


minute  white  colonies. 


3,200,000 
Dilution        1 


diluted. 


un- 


640,000 
Dilution     1 


1,634,000 
Dilution     1 


25  May. 


1,617,000 
Dilution     1 


10,000      I  10,000  10,000  10,000^ 

Average  320  per  plate.    '  Average  64  per     Average     153'4     Average    161*7 

plate.  per  plate.  per  plate. 


434,000 


Some 
3,000,000    • 


206,000 


344,000 


1,190,000 


3 


6 


100  per  cent. 

About 
3,000,000 


66  per  cent. 

About 
131,000 


204,000 


1,413,000- 


REMARKS. 

Series  III. 

C.S.  (a).    Partially  sterilized  Crude  Sewage. 

Total  Number  of  Organisms  per  c.c. : 

At  beginning  of  experiment  -       -  -  3,200,000  per  c.c. 

After   6  days    -        -        -  -  -  -        -       640,000      „ 

„      10    „       -        -        -  -  .        -        .  1,534,000      „ 

„      17    „       -        -•     - 1,617,000      „ 

No.  of  Extraneous  organisms : 

At  beginning  of  experiment     ------   about         200  „ 

After   6  days 609,000  „ 

„     10    „-------       -  apparently  1,500,000  „ 

„      17    „ „        -    1,600,000  „ 

B.t.A. : 

At  beginning  of  experiment some    3,000,000      „ 

After    6  days -        -        -    „  130,000      „ 

„      10    „ not  recovered. 

»,  17  „  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  „  M 

This  experiment  confirms  the  similar  one  in  Series  I.  The  B.t.a.  gradually  decrease  (in  this  case  much  more 
quickly  than  before),  while  the  other  organisms  continue  to  increase. 

It  will  be  f»een  oy  referring  to  the  table  of  Cultures  made  on  May  8th  (the  first  day  of  experiment)  that  there 
was  present  in  the  sewage  an  organism  very  like  B.t.a.  except  in  its  motility. 
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SERIES  IIL 


I 


Open  Sewage  Tank  Effluent  heated  half  to  three-quarter  hours  at  65^  C. 


•  •      •■ 


O.S.T.  (a). 


1.  Number   of   organisms  before 
inoculation. 


1  Number  after  inoculation 


1  Number  which  were  obviously 
not  R  typhosus. 


4  Number  which   might  be  B. 
typhosus. 


5.  Number  of  cultures  made  from 
Group  4. 


6.  Percentage  of  cultures  (6)  which 
correspond  to  B.  typhosus. 


7.  Number  of  B.  typhosus  per  ce. 


8  May. 


3  B.c.c.-like.     Plated 
undiluted. 


l^THOOO 
Dilution  I 


10,000 
173*4  per  plate. 


1,734,000 


100  per  cent 


About  1,700^000 


14  May. 


j'  May. 


25  May. 


474,000 
Dilution      1 


10,000 
47*4  per  plate. 


474,000 


6 
All  the  surface 
colonies  on 
one  plate. 


100  per  cent. 


About  470,000 


1,220,000 
Dilution      1 


10,000 
122  per  plate. 


7,000 


1,218,000 


20  per  cent. 


About  240,000 


274,000  ^T ' 

Dilution      1 

j^,-j 

F  -    10,000 
27*4  per  plate. 


274,000 


Series  m. 


BEMARKS. 


O.S.T.  (a).    Partially  sterilized  Open  Sewage  Tank  Effluent. 


Total  number  per  c.c : 

.    At  b^plnninj^  of  experiment 
After  6  days    -       -       - 
10 


«    17    „ 


1,700,000  per  C.C. 

474,000    „  „ 

1,220,000    „  „ 
1,274,000 


»i      »* 


Extraneous  organisms : 

At  beginning  of  experiment 
After  10  days  -       -       - 

«     17    „     -       -        - 


3  per  C.C 

i7oU,000     „      „ 
270,000     „      „ 


The  few  organisms,  other  than  B.tuL.  which  were  present  at  the  commencement  of  the  experiment  increasedlto 
about  1  million  per  C.C.,  and  then  began  to  decrease.  ' 


B.ta. 


At  beginning  of  experiment 
After  6  days    - 


«    10   „ 
»    17    „ 


1,700,000  per  c.c. 
470,000    „     ., 
240.000    „      „ 

not  recovered 


Thus  the  B.  typhosus  does  not  increase  but  steadily  decreases  in  this  medium. 


6128. 


L 
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SERIES  III. 


Cameron  Bed  Effluent  heated  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 


Cameron  (a). 


8  May. 


14  May. 


18  May. 


25  May. 


I.  Number  of  organisms   before 
inoculation. 


2.  Number  after  inoculation 


3.  Number  which  were  obviously 
not  B.  typhosus. 


4.  Number  which    might    be  B. 
typhosus. 


5.  Number  of  cultures  made  from 
Group  4. 


6.  Percentage  of  cultures  (6)  which 
correspond  to  B.  typhosus. 


7.  Number  of  B.  typhosus  per  c.c. 


Apparently  sterile. 
Plated  undiluted. 


8.800,000 


Dilution 


1 


10,000 
880  per  plate. 


8,800,000 


100  per  cent. 


About  8,500,000 


Dilution 


Dilution 


10,000 
too  great,  no 
growth  on  plates. 


100 


too  great,  no 
growth  on  plates. 


Less  than  3,300 


Less  than  33 


Undiluted.  No 
growth  on  plates. 


Series  III. 


REMARKS. 

Cameron  (a).    Partially  Sterilized  Cameron  Bed  Effluent. 

Total  number  of  organisms: 

At  beginning  of  experiment 

These  were  apparently  almost  all  B.t.a. 

The  decrease  in  numbers  in  this  medium  is  most  marked. 

No  extraneous  organisms  made  their  appearance,  which  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  other  liquids  of  this  series. 


8,800,000  per  ex. 
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SERIES   IV. 


Crude  Sewage,  Untreated. 


CD.  (b). 

8  May, 

14  May. 

8  May. 

26  May. 

.    Number   of   organisms  before 
iiiocuHtion. 

170,000 
127,000  B.cc.-like. 
43,000  B.t.a.-1ike. 
Plated            1 

— 

— 

10,000 
17  per  plate. 

2-  Number  after  inoculation 

d.280,000 
Dilution 

274,000 
Dilution 

94,000 
Dilution 

34,700 
Dilution 

1 

1 

1 

1 

10,000 
928  per  plate. 

10,000 
27*4  per  plate. 

10,000 
9'4  per  plate. 

1,000 
34'7  per  plate. 

3.  Nmnber  which  were  obviously 
not  B.  typhosus. 

330,000 

180,000 

67,000 

12,000 

.  Number   which    might   be  B. 
typhosus. 

8,960,000 

94,000 

37,000 

22,700 

5.  Number  of  cultures  made  from 

5 

6 

6 

4 

Group  4. 

(L  Percentage  of  cultures  ^5)  which 
correspond  to  B.  typhosus. 

100  per  cent. 

— 

— 

7.  Number  of  B.  typhosus  per  c.c. 

about 
8,600,000 

— 

Series  lY. 


REMARKS. 


C.S.  (b).    Untreated  Crude  Sewage. 


Total  number  of  organisms : 

At  beginning  of  experiment 
After    6  days 


„     10    „ 


t) 


17 


» 


Eztraneoas  organisms : 

At  beginning  of  experiment 
After    6  days 


„     10    ., 
„      17    ,, 


B.ta.: 


apparently 


n 


At  commencement  of  experiment         .... 

Not  recovered  on  6th  day  or  later. 


9,000,000  per  c.c. 
274,000 
94,000 
34,000 


n 


»> 


n 


170,000  per  c.c. 
270,000 

94,000 

34,000 


n 


)) 


»> 


8,500,000  per  c.c. 


It  must  be  concluded  then  that  this  sample  of  Crude  Sewage  was  not  favourable  to  the  growth  of  B.t.a. 

Here  again  [as  in  C.S.  (a)]  an  organism  which  resembled  B.t.a.  was  recovered  from  the  Sewage  before  inoculation. 


6128 


L  2 
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SERIES   IV. 


Open  Sswaqe  Tank  Effluknt,  Untreated. 


O.S.T.  (b). 


8  May. 


14  May. 


18  May. 


25  May. 


I.  Number  of  organisms    before 
moculation. 


2.  Number  after  inoculation 


3.  Number  which  were  obviously 

not  B.  typhosus. 

4.  Number    which    might  be    B. 

typhosus. 

5.  Number  of  cultures  made  from 

Group  4. 


C.  Percentage  of  cultures  (5)  which 
correspond  to  B.  typhosus. 

7.  Number   of    B.  typhosus    per 
c.c. 


24,000 
20,000  B.c.c.-like. 
4,000  B.t.a.-like. 
Plated  1 


10,000 


24j000,000 
Dilution 
1 

10,000 
about  2,400 
per  plate. 

14,000 


23,086,000 


5 


100  per  cent. 

About 
23,000,000 


34,000 
Dilation 
I 

10,000 
3'4x>er  plate. 


34,000 


All  from  the 
same  plate. 

100  per  cent. 


About 
30,000 


5,400 

Dilution 

1 


1,000 
5*4  per  plate. 


3,000 


2,400 


100  per  cent. 

About 
2,000 


2.870 
Dilution 
1 


100 
28*7  per  plate. 


270 


2,600 


25  per  cent 


About 
600 


REMARKS. 
Series  IV.  O.S.T.  (b).    Untreated  Open  Sewage  Tank  Effluent. 

Total  number  of  organisms  : 

At  beginning  of  experiment 24,000,000  per  c.c. 

After    6  days        -        -    " -        -  34,000      „ 

«      10    „  5,400      „ 

»      17    „  2,800      „ 

Extraneous  organisms : 

At  beginning  of  experiment  -  ...  24,000  per  c.c. 

After    6dayd        ...  .        .        .        .  ? 

„      10    „  3,000      „ 

»      17    „  2,000      „ 

B.ta. : 

At  beginning  of  experiment  -        -       .,./..-  23,000,000  per  cc 

After    6  days        ...  30,000      „ 

„      10    „ 2,000      „ 

■     :,      17    „ -        -  600      „ 

There  is  a  general  decrease  in  total  numbers  of  organisms,  but  more  especially  in  the  case  of  B.t.a. 

From  this  liquid  before  inoculation  there  was  obtained  a  Bacillus  resembling  B.t.a.  in  most  particulars.  It  was 
not  present  in  great  numbers,  at  most  2,000  per  c.c,  and  therefore  it  could  not  affect  the  initial  number  of  B.t.a.  If 
it  has  been  included  in  the  later  numbers,  it  only  makes  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  B.  typhosus  more  marked. 
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SERIES   IV. 


Cambbon  Bed"Efflu£nt   Untreated. 


Cameron  (b). 


8  May. 


14  May. 


18  May. 


25  May. 


I.  Total    number  of    organisms 
before  inoculation. 


»j  f 


s.  Total  juunber,  of    argi^^ms. 
after  inoculation. 


3.  Number  of  organisms  obviously 
not  B.  typhosus. 


4.  Number   oi   organisms  which 
might  be  B»  typhosus. 


5.  Number  of  cultures  made  from 
Group  4. 


6.  Percentage  of  cultures  ^) 
which  correspond  to  B. 
^3rpho6us. 


7.  Number  of  B.  typhosus  x)er  c.c. 


About  6^000. 

B.t.a.-hke. 

Plated  1 


10,000 


16,000,000 
Dilution  1 


10,000 
About  1,600  per  plate. 


16,000,000 


80  per  cent. 


About  12,000,000. 


6,700 
Dilution      1 


10,000 
Too  great^  only 
two  colonies  on 
three  plates. 


3,400 


3,300 


w       .  84P    , 
dilution  •     \ 

100 
8*4  per  plate. 


670 


170 


189 
Undiluted. 


18^  per  plate. 


101 


88 


Series  IV. 


REMARKS. 
Cameron  (b).     Untreated  Cameron  Bed  Effluent. 


Total  number  of  organisms : 

At  beginning  of  experiment 
After  >6  days  -       .       . 
w     10    „     - 
„     17    „     -        -        - 


16,000,000  par  c.c. 
6,700      „ 
840 


189 


»» 


If 


Extraneous  organisms : 

At  commencement  of  experiment 4,000  per  c.c. 

,  After  6  days apparently     6,700      „ 

and  later,  same  as  total  number. 

B.tju: 

At  commencement  of  experiment 12,000*000  per  c.c. 

No  B.t.a.  were  recovered  subsequently. 


The  decrease  in  all  organisms  is  marked,  but  especially  in  the  case  ot  B.t.a. 
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8May  1901. 


Source 

and 

Number. 


C.8. 


(•)    1 
1 


O.S.T.  (b)    1 
2 

2 


4 

6 


Cam.    (a)    1 
2 


Orgaolam 


Bacillua 

No  growth. 

BacUluB 


C.B.      (a)    1 
2 

• 

n 

2 

- 

n 

8 

- 

n 

C.S.      (b)    1 

1 

• 

?  Ooccua 

2 

• 

BaoUlua 

8 

- 

n 

4 

• 

If 

6 

- 

H 

C.S.     (b)    1 

2 

- 

u 

2 

- 

II 

8 

- 

n 

4 

• 

H 

6 

• 

H 

O.S.T.  (a)    1 
2 

• 

H 

2 

• 

M 

8 

■ 

n 

O.8.T.  (b)    1 

1 

■ 

n 

MotUity. 


Active 


«;am     (b)    1 
1 


Cam    (b)    1 
2 


8 
4 

6 


n 


If 


» 


n 


MotUe 
? 

r 
? 

Active 


Active 


Broth. 


a.T. 


light  snni 
kr,  G.T. 


Motile 


Active 


•I 


O.T. 


»» 


II 


» 


» 


Litmua 

Olusoee 

Broth. 


A. 


A.  aod  a. 


N.Ch. 


A.  and  O. 


A. 


M 


•I 


II 


» 


fl 


Lactose 
Broth. 


JJtmuB 
Milk. 


Gelatinek 
Slant  or  Stab. 


N.  Ch. 


A. 


A.  and  O. 


A. 


t» 


n 


A.  and  Q. 


N.Ch. 


Decol. 


N.Ch. 


N.Ch. 


DeooL 
N.Ch. 
Decol. 

II 

N.Ch. 
Decol. 

N.Ch. 


A.  and  C. 


II 


A.andC. 


Alk. 


A. 


n 


n 


Decol. 


II 


II 


N.Ch. 
Decol. 
N.Ch. 


M 


A.  andG. 


N.Ch. 


Decol. 


N.Ch. 


White,  tranilnc«Dt 


Scanty  growth  of  nnall 
transparent  colons. 

White,  translucent 


A.  and  C. 


A. 


» 


II 


fl 


n 


II 


II 


It 


II 


II 


Oram- 


Molati  whitish. 


If 


It 


Scanty  grey 
transparent. 

Moist,  whitish. 


II 


u 


If 


II 


11 


ft 


fl 


n 


It 


ft 


•I 


i> 


M 


»»       I 


II 


n 


n 


fl 


II 


It 


n 


A. --Acid.    O.  =  Qaa.    C.  =  Clot.    D.  =  Decolorlsatlon.    C.T.  =  General  tmbiUlty.    N.  Ch.  —  No  change. 
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■III 


and 
Number. 


OS.     (a)    1 

S 
8 
4 
5 

e 

Cfl.    (b)    1 


8 

4 
5 
6 

OA.T,  (tL)  1 
2 

S 

4 
6 
9 

O.B.T.  (b)  1 
2 
8 

4 


Cun.  (b)  ,  1 


Oiganlsm. 


Motility. 


I 


KaciUni 


n 


n 


II 


fi 


11 


n 


n 


•I 


» 


Active 


n 


Active 


•I 


Active 


Active 


Active 


n 


II 


It 


'» 


14  Mat  1901. 


Broth. 


Q.T. 


ti 


II 


» 


n 


LitmuB 
Glncose 
Broth. 


LitmUB 
Lactose 
Broth. 


Litmiu 
Milk. 


Oelatlne, 
Slant  or  ^tab. 


Agar. 


Oram. 


A. 


N.Ch. 


II 


A.  uid  G.        Decol 


» 


A. 


A.  and 
slight  O. 

Decol. 


A.  and  G. 


N.  Ch. 


II 


If 


11 


II 


A.  and  G. 


N.  Ch. 


Decol. 


N.  Ch 


A. 


N.  Ch. 


II 


Decol. 


A. 


Whitish,  translncent 


» 


» 


>• 


I* 


I         II 


A.  and  G.        Decol. 


Alk. 
A. 


Slow  liquefler 


Uquefler 


Whitish,  translucent 


II 


A. 


»» 


N.  Ch. 


II 


II 


It 


ti 


n 


It 


» 


It 


Decol. 


If 


It 


A.  and  C. 


Liqnefier 


Moist,  whitish 


It 


ti  It 


Opaque  orange- 
colonred,  abun- 
dant. 


Moist,  whitish 


It 


It       n 


It       It 


ti       fi 


II       II 


*•       If 


•I       II 


It       i» 


•I       i» 


A.  s  Acid.       G .  -  Gas.       C.  s  Clot.       D.  =  Decolorlzation-       G.T.  =  General  tnrbiditj.       N.  Ch.  s  Xo  change 
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18  Mat  1901. 


Booroe 

and 

Number. 

Organlam. 

MotUlty. 

Broth! 

LitmoB 

aiaooae 

Broth. 

LttmoB 
Lactoae 
Broth. 

LitmoB 
Milk. 

Gelatine, 
Blant  or  Stab. 

Agar. 

Gram. 

C.B.     (A)    1 

BaeUIoB 

? 

a.T. 

K.Ch. 

N.Ch. 

Alk. 

WhiUah,  tranalacent 

Moist,  grey 



2 

M 

r 

n 

i». 

II 

If 

n                 ft 

fl             » 



t 

II 

? 

M 

» 

If 

II 

m                 n 

N                            II 

— 

4 

No  growth. 

6 

BaolUiiB 

ActiTe 

II 

A.  and  0. 

A.  and  G. 

A. 

It                  ft 

M                          II 

— 

0 

H 

t 

n 

N.Cb. 

N.Gh. 

Alk. 

If                 n 

ft                          fl 

— 

7 

n 

r 

n 

*» 

» 

If 

m                 m 

tl                          II 

— 

8 

n 

f 

n 

» 

1 
If 

n 

t$                        M 

H                       fl 

— 

9 

11 

ActWe 

n 

A.  and  0. 

A.  and  0. 

A.  and  C. 

ff                        ft 

ff                       If 

"* 

CB.      <b)    1 
Taken  offMfE 

\.0A 

n 

? 

i 

» 

N.Gh. 

A.  A  deool., 

later  relight 

Alk. 

ft                 n 

m                 n 

— 

2 

M 

? 

H 

N.  Gh. 

>f 

Alk. 

— 

TMnsparent, 
orange,  alow  g. 

"^ 

8 

» 

t 

» 

A. 

.    »» 

A.andC. 

Llqiiefler 

Moist,  gr«f, 
orange. 

^■"" 

4 

M 

? 

M 

A.aDda. 

A.  and  G. 

II 

Whitish,  translucent 

Moist,  whitish 

— 

Taken  off  as  i 

BOt 

WW 

B.ta. 

6 

» 

t 

l> 

A. 

N.Ch. 

i» 

Liqneller 

Moist,  grey, 
orange. 

O.8.T.  (a)    1 

It 

AotWe 

1 

N.Cb. 

It 

Alk. 

GreTlsh,  tnunlnoent 

Moist,  whitish 



2 

n 

w 

W 

f» 

n 

ft 

M                        W 

It             If 

— 

8 

n 

» 

l» 

If 

n 

M 

• 

It                n 

M                        N 

— 

4 

M 

» 

n 

A. 

f» 

A. 

ft                 n 

It                        ff 

— 

5 

n 

n 

It 

N.  Ch. 

II 

Alk. 

n                  If 

tl                        11 

^" 

O.8.T.  (b)    1 

II 

n 

•1 

A. 

II 

A. 

It                  If 

fl                        fl 



2 

n 

II 

If 

II 

II 

II 

If                  If 

fl                            M 

^^^m 

8 

n 

II 

n 

If 

II 

It 

»                          H 

•»*                        »» 

— 

4 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

It 

If                        M 

1 

If                           ff 

•"^ 

Can*,   (b)    1 

If 

fi 

If 

A.andG. 

DecoJ. 

It 

M                           » 

If                           fl 

— 

2 

M 

t 

ff 

N.Ch. 

N.Ch. 

Alk. 

tl                           ft 

ft                            fl 

— 

8 

Ho  growth. 

4 

BaciUna 

Active 

O.T. 

A.  and  Q. 

II 

A., 
Uter  Alk. 

It                            ff 

It                            If 

-^ 

?  B.C.C.        5 

II 

Motile 

M 

ti 

II 

A. 

ff                            fl 

M                        ft 

""• 

0 

M 

T 

If 

1) 

11 

A., 
later  Alk. 

n                 II 

If                           H 

•■^ 

A.  s  Acid. 
1>.  s  Deooloriiation. 


G.  »  Gas. 
G.T.  ^  General  Turbidity. 


C.  s  dot 
N.Ch  a  Noe! 


8S 


25th  May  1901. 


Fooroe 

aud 
Number. 


Organisos. 


MotUity. 


Broth. 


Litmus 
Glucose 
Broth. 


Litmus 
Lactose 
Broth. 


Litmus 
Milk. 


Gelatine  Slant. 


-^.gar. 


Gram 


C.8.     (a)  1 
2 

8 


Bacillus 


1,.. 

m 

n 

S     X  6  - 

- 

I* 

•CS.     (b)  1  - 

1 

H 

2  - 

- 

Coccus 

S  • 

- 

Bacillus 

4  - 

1 

No  growth. 

5  • 

- 

Bacillus 

>O.S.T.(a)l  - 

- 

w 

2  - 

.   1 

f> 

8  - 

- 

n 

4  • 

- 

n 

•   6- 

- 

11 

6  • 

- 

n 

-0,8.T.(b)l  . 

• 

n 

2  - 

m 

n 

8  - 

- 

»i 

4  - 

- 

n 

1 

-Cam.  (b)  1  - 

- 

» 

2  - 

- 

It 

3  - 

- 

n 

4  . 

m 

n 

5  - 

• 

M 

0  - 

m 

II 

? 

+ 

T 
? 
? 
? 


Active 


Active 


Very  active 


G.T. 


i> 


» 


Slight  granu- 
lar G.T. 

G.T. 


I 


II 


>» 


II 


» 


It 


Active 


II 


II 


II 


Veryactlvf 


» 


» 


Active 


n 


n 


« 


n 


II 


n 


II 


II 


II 


A.  and  G. 
N.Ch. 


II 


tt 


A.  and  G. 


A. 


N.Ch. 


II 


»i 


n 


II 


» 


II 


A. 

A.  and  G 

A. 

N.Ch. 

A.  and  G. 

N.Ch. 

II 
A.  and  G. 
N.Ch. 
II 


N.Ch. 


II 


II 


II 


II 


Decol. 


A. 


N.Ch. 


ti 


II 


II 


Deool. 
N.Ch. 


II 


Decol. 


» 


II 


II 


N.Ch. 


II 


A. 


N.Ch.  cr 

Blight 

Alkali. 


A. 


Greyish,    moist,    trans- 
lucenc. 


Alkali 


It 


11 


ti 


n 


II 


» 


Decol.  Clot  I 

A.  and  C. 

?  A.  and  C. 
and  fluor» 
escence. 

II 

A.  and  C. 

Decol.  Clot 


11 


M 


II 


II 


It 


II 


II 


II 


II 


It 


II 


II 


II 


II 


It 


It 


II 


II 


Liqulfler 


&folst,grey,  white 
translucent. 


Whitish,  translucent 


Liq.  fluorescent  green 


II 


II 


t  w 


II 


II 


w 


1) 


II 


l» 


II 


H 


II  I 

I 


»»  I 


«  I 


II 


Whitls  ,  trans- 
lucent. 


It 


II 


II 


Liqulfler 


II 


Whitish,  greeii 
fluore&.Cduce. 


It 


Whitish  trans 
lucent. 


It 


A.  =  Acid.       G.  =  Gas.       C.  =  Clot.       D.  =  Decolorization.       G.T.  «  General  Turbidity.       N.Ch.  -=  No  change. 
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No.  OF  B.T.A.  PRESENT  PER  C.C.  IN  SERIES  I  AND  II. 


Date. 

C.S.  (a). 

C.S.  (b). 

O.S.T.  (a). 

O.S.T.  (b). 

Dibdin,  a. 

Dibdin,  b. 

A^fril  2  - 

?  384,000 

1 

205,000 

354,000 

?  100,000 

?  400,000 

100,000 

.    a 

4,000 

68,000 

Not  recovered. 

146,000 

Not  recovered. 

294,000 

9 

Not  recovered. 

Not  recovered. 

132,000 

23,000 

80,000 

Not  recovered 

11 

22,000 

1,850 

106,000 

11,400 

8,500 

170 

15 

6,300 

1,000 

Not  recovered. 

•Not  recovered. 

Not  recovered. 

Not  recovered 

17  - 

Not  recovered. 

Not  recovered. 

11,800 

1,000 

3,100 

<5 

May     1 

— 

— 

No.   OF  B.T.A.   PRESENT  PER  C.C.   IN  SeRIE-S   III.   AND   IV. 


« 

Date. 

May 

8   - 

- 

n 

14    - 

- 

»j 

18   - 

- 

»» 

2i5    - 

m                     « 

C.S.  (a). 

C.S.  (b). 

O.S.T.  (a). 

O.S.T.  (b). 
24,000,000 

Cameron,  a. 

Cameron,  b. 

3,000,000 

8,500,000 

1,700,000 

8,500,000 

12,000,000 

131,000 

Not  recovered. 

400,000 

30,000 

3,300 

Not  recovered 

Not  recovered. 

>} 

240,000 

2,000 

33 

9) 

i> 

» 

Not  recovered. 

600 

Not  recovered. 

» 
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Jb'lLlTiATION  EXPERIMENTS. 

THE  REDUCTION  IN  THE  NUMBER  OF  BACTERIA  IN  A  BIOLOGICAL  EFFLUENT 

(DOUBLE  CONTACT)  BY  MEANS  OF  FILTRATION. 

By  Professor  Boyce  and  Drs.  MacConfey,  Grunbaum  and  Hill. 


Reasons  for  Making  the  Experimente. 

The  numerous  analyses  of  biological  effluents  which 
were  carried  out  by  the  Royal  GcMnmiasion  haying  de- 
monstrated that  the  total  number  of  bacteria  present  in 
ihese  effluents  as  well  as  the  number  of  the  BadUus 
^t  communis  was  usually  large,  the  Commission  de- 
cided that  the  effect  of  suibseqoient  filtration  of  the 
effluent  should  be  tried  in  order  to  see  what  further 
reduction  could  be  effeoted.  The  mfoet  oonvkicing  way 
to  have  oarried  out  this  experiment  would  have  been  to 
filter  the  effluent  on  a  huge  scale  through  some  four 
feet  of  suitaible  soil,  and  over  a  considerable  area. 
Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  levels  at  West  Derby  this 
extensive  experiment  could  not  be  conducted,  and  it 
was  decided  to  make  use  of  small  experimental  filtevs. 
Such  small  filters  have  in  the  past  proved  of  consider- 
able use  in  those  engaged  in  sewage  and  water  experi- 
mente,  and  under  speoial  circumstances,  viz.,  when 
experimenting  with  pathogenic  organisms,  they  obvuite 
that  risk  of  spreading  infeobion  which  might  oocur  in 
the  case  of  experiments  conducted  on  a  large  scale  on 
a  farm. 

Nature  of  the  Experiments. 

The  experiments  consisted  in  i^assing  at  a  definite 
rate  a  biological  effluent  of  known  bacterial  impurity 
through  fonr  feet  of  sand  or  good  soil,  and  in  daily 
analysing  the  filtrate  and  in  noting  the  reduction  both 
in  tha  total  numbers  of  bacteria  and  in  the  B.  colL 
a)mmanis  and  the  B.  enteritidis  sporogenes.  The  ex- 
periments were  subsequently  extended  to  ascertain 
whetlier  if  certain  colour  bacteria,  viz.,  the  BadUus 
prftdigiosui  and  the  B.  pyocyaneus,  were  placed  in 
the  biological  effluent  supplying  the  filters,  they  would 
appear  in  the  fikrate,  and  if  so  how  soon  after  filtra- 
tion this  would  occur,  also  when  they  would  disappear 
again.  In  the  same  way  experiments  were  made  with 
thp  Bacillus  typhosus. 

These  experiments  would  show  whether,  if  an  effluent 
containing  pathogenic  organisms  passed  on  to  land, 
multiplication  of  these  harmful  organisms  might  or 
miirht  not  be  expected  to  take  place  in  the  soil. 

The  filtera  were  made  in  Oin.  drain  pipes,  and  were 
4ft.  deep,  with  the  draw-off  tap  as  close  to  the  bottom 
as  possible.  Filters,  1,  2,  and  4  were  filled  with  sand  ; 
Filter  3  with  light  soil  taken  from  one  of  the  fields  on 
the  West  Derby  Sewage  Farm.  The  bottom  of  each 
filter  was  filled  with  3in.  of  graded  gravel. 

Filter  1  was  washed  by  a  continuous  stream  of  tap 
water  for  24  hours  and  subsequently  with  distilled 
water.  In  Filter  4  the  sand  was  thoroughly  washed 
before  packing.    Fikers  2  and  3  were  not  washed. 

The  filters  were  started  on  November  8th  by  running 
on  to  them  Dibdin  Effluent  obtained  from  the  beds 
at  the  West  Derby  Farm. 

The  rate  of  flow  was  carefully  adjueited.  In  the 
commencement  it  was  at  the  rate  of  4  litres  per  hour, 
which  gives  1,900,000  gallons  per  acre  per  24  hours  ; 
later  the  rate  was  reduced  to  10  and  4  litres  per  18 
hours,  or  392,000  and  157,000  gallons  respectiveSy  per 
acre  per  24  hours.  At  these  rates  the  effluent  dripped 
on  to  the  filters,  and  the  filtrate  came  away  at  about 
the  same  rate. 

In  calculating  the  rate  of  flow,  we  had  the  experience 
of  the  Water  Engineer  of  the  Oity  of  Liverpool. 

After  carefully  collecting  the  filtrate  from  each  filter, 
the  following  series  of  experiments  were  undertaken  :— ^ 

1.  The  original  effluent  flowing  on  to  all  four  filteir 
was  carefully  analysed. 

(a.)  For  numbers. 

(h.^  For  B.  coli  communis. 

(c.)  For  B.  enteritidis  sporogenes. 

((7)  For  other  organisms. 

2.  The  filtrate  from  each  filter  was  examined  pre- 
cisely as  in  the  preceding  case. 

The   Bacteriological   Analyses.     Methods. 

For  quantitative  analysis  six  gelatine  i)lates  were 
matle  of  each  filtrate  and  incubated  for  3  days  at 
2(P  C. 

For  the  analysis  of  B.   coli  communis,   1  in  1,000 
carbolic  agar  was  used  and  incubated  at  42^  C. 
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For  the  analysis  of  B.  enteritidis  sporogenes,  freshly 
prepared  milk'  tubes,  heated  to  80^  C.  for  15  minutes 
and  incubated  anaerobically,  were  used.  For  the  test 
of  pathogenicity  guinea  pigs  have  been  used. 

Results.    Duration  of  Experiments. 

The  experiments  extended  from  the  8th  November, 
1800,  to  April  6th,  1800. 

Bacterial  Condition  of  the  Dibdin  Effluent  Employed. 
The  Dibdin  effluent  which  supplied  the  filters  was 
not,  as  the  bacteriological  analyses  ahow,  a  good  one. 

The  total  number  of  bacteria  per  c.c  as  the  average 
of  26  analyses  was  837,842. 

The  average  number  of  B.  coli  commun^  out  of  25 
determinations  was  9,812  per  c.c. 

The  B.  enteritidis  sporogenes  was  present  7  times 
in  0*01  C.C.  and  16  times  in  0*1  c.c.  out  of  25  determina- 
tions. 

In  large  quantity  the  effluent  was  turbid  and  occa- 
sionally underweaot  decomposition  on  standing. 

The  Action  of  the  Filters. 
The  following  is  the  summary  of  the  four  filters :  — 

Experimental  Filter  Ko.  1. 

Number  oi  determinations  ...  23 
Average  number  of  bacteria  .  -  79,780 
Average  number  of  B.   coli        -        .         125 

B.  enteritidis  sporogenes  present  twice. 

Experimental  Filter  No.  2. 

Number  of  determinations  -        >  24 

Average  number  of  bacteria        -        .    60,762 

Average  number  of  B.   coli        .        -        590 
B.  enteritidis  sporogenes  present  8  times  in  25. 

Experimental  Filter  No.  3. 

Number  of  determinations  ...  21 

Average  number  of  bacteria  -  .  31,665 
Average  number  of  B.  coli  communis  -  40 

B.  enteritidis  sporogenes  present  U  times  in  24. 

Experimental  Filter  No.  4. 

Number  of  determinations  ...  27 

Average  number  of  bacteria  -  -  113,790 
Average  number  of  B.  coli  communis  -         438 

B.  enteritidis  sporogenes  present  5  times  in  20. 

In  Table  I.  the  total  number  of  bacteria,  the  B.  coli 
communis  and  the  B.  enteritidis  sporogenes,  are  given 
in  columns  side  by  side.  In  Tables  II.  and  HI.  the 
number  of  B.  coli  communis  per  c.c.  is  recorded  in 
graphic  form. 

It  was  found  difficult  to  regulate  precisely  the  rate 
of  flow  over  24  hours,  as  accidents,  due  to  blocking  of 
pipes  and  variation  of  pressure,  occurred,  but  from 
the  number  of  observations  made,  it  may  be  fairly 
concluded  that  marked  diminution  of  the  number  of 
bacteria  occurred  when  the  rate  of  flow  was  decreased. 

Tables  11.  and  IH.  show  very  clearly  the  diminution 
in  the  numbers  of  the  B.  coli  communis,  the  shaded 
columns  showing  at  a  glance  the  variations  from  day  to 
(lay.  Corresponding  variations  occurred  with  certain 
exceptions  in  the  case  of  the  total  numbers  of  bacteria. 

The  rate  of  flow  to  commence  with  was  4  litres  per 
hour.  At  this  rate  there  is  a  slight  average  reduction 
both  of  the  total  numbers  of  bacteria  and  of  the  B. 
coli  communis ;  this  continued  from  Nov.  11th  to 
Nov.  14th.  On  Nov.  15th  the  rate  of  flow  was  de- 
creased to  10  litres  in  12  hours.  There  is  a  marked 
diminution  in  numbers  and  B.  coli  except  in  tho 
fourth  filter,  where  the  rate  of  flow  was  irregular.  On 
the  16th  and  17th  November  the  rate  of  flow  was 
fitill  further  decreased  l/i  4  [itres  in  12  hours,  and 
there  is  a  corresponding  diminution  in  the  number  of 
bacteria.  This  rate  was  faiily  evenly  maintained  in 
Filter  NVi.  3  to  the  end  of  the  obeervation  on 
January  10th,  and  the  B.  coli  in  the  filtrate  remained 
verv  low.     On  Dec.   1st  the  rate   <rf  flow   in  Filters 
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Nob.  1;  2,  and  4  was  increased  to  the  original  speed 
of  4  litres  per  hours,  and  there  is  a  corresponding 
rise  of  B.  coli  nntil  Dec.  5th;  when  the  rate  was  again 
reduced  to  4  litres  per  12  houra  At  the  slow  rate  of 
flow  of  4  litres  in  12  hours  there  is  a  yery  great  diminu- 
tion in  the  B.  coli  communis,  the  number  in  sam^ 
observaitions  Calling  below  10  per  cc,  whereas  the 
affluent  which  went  on  contained  in  round  numbers 
10,000  B.  coli  per  cc. 

Influence  of  the  Composition  of  the  Filter  upon  the 

Quality  of  the  Filtrate. 

On  looking  at  Tables  I.-IIL  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  Alter  composed  of  the  fine  sandy  soil  gave  th« 
greatest  reduction  in  the  numiber  of  the  B.  coli  com- 
munis. 

FilteiB  1,  2  and  3  contained  to  commence  with 
ftll  kinds  of  bacteria,  those  of  the  earth  filter,  Ko.  3 
being  naturally  especially  numerous,  as  it  was  light 
mould  taken  from  one  of  the  fields  of  the  sewage  faim. 
The  sand  of  filter  4  on  the  other  hand,  had  been  very 
carefully  washed,  and  therefore  oont&iiiied  fewer  organ- 
isms.  But,  as  eeen  by  the  Tables,  'tiie  results  of  this 
clean  sand  filter  are  as  regards  the  B.  coli  communis 
less  satisfactory  than  the  earth  filter.  It  is  most 
probable  that  lie  multitude  of  other  organisms  which 
are  present  in  the  mould  act  injuriously  upon  th« 
B.  coli  and  lesseais  its  chances  of  passing  tihro>a^  in  the 
filtrate.  Earth  also,  by  forming  a  more  compact  mass 
than  sand,  will  no  doubt  act  as  a  more  eflicient  filter. 

In  none  of  the  experiments  is  there  evidence  of  the 
multiplication  of  the  B.  coli  in  the  substance  of  the 
filter;  if  there  had  been,  one  would  have  expected  an 
increase  in  the  filtrates  towards  the  conclusion  of  the 
experiments.     This  did  not  occur. 

In  conclusion  the  experiments  indicate  that  the  re- 
duction in  numbers  of  the  bacteria  and  of  the  B.  coli 
is  both  due  to  filtration,  being  dependent  therefore 
upon  the  rate  of  flow  and  the  depth  and  nature  of 
filter,  and  also  to  biological  action,  which  further  pro- 
ducer a  reduction  in  intestinal  organisms  like  the  B. 
ooli.  In  the  struggle  for  life  in  the  filter  the  condi- 
tions are  more  favourable  to  the  survival  and  growth 
of  the  organisms  which  abound  in  ecurth  than  to  the 
B.  coli  group,  which  are  normally  parasitic  in  the  in- 
testine, and  the  products  of  the  former  will  act  in- 
juriously upon  the  life  of  the  B.  ooli  communis. 

EXPERIMENTS  WITH  THE  FILTRATION  OF 
SPECIAL  BACTERIA,  VIZ.,  BACILLUS  PRO- 
DIGIOSUS,  B.  PYOCYANEUS,  B.  TYPHOSUS. 

Duration  of  Experiments. 

The  experiments  were  made  from  January  12th,  1900, 
to  April  6th,  1900. 

Method. 

To  the  effluent  which  supplied  the  four  filters  was 
added  the  scrapings  from  the  surfaces  of  Agar  plates 
upon  which  were  growing  cultivations  of  the  B.  pro- 
digiosus  and  B.  pyocyaneus. 

Reasons  for  Using  B.  Prodigiosus  and  B.  Pyocyaneus. 

These  organisms  were  used  because  owing  to  their 
brilliant  colours  they  could  readily  be  recognised  if 
present  in  plate  cultivations  of  the  filtrates. 

Rate  of  Flow  of  Filters. 

The  rate  of  flow  varied  from  10  to  4  litres  per  12 
hours,  and  the  filtering  action  as  regards  the  total 
number  of  all  kinds  of  bacteria  present  is  graphically 
recorded  in  Tables  IV.  and  V.  by  black  columns, 
whilst  the  smaller  red  and  green  columns  indicate  the 
piesouce  of  B.  prodigiosus  or  B.  pyocyaneus. 

Results. 

The  first  inoculation  of  the  effluent  supplying  filters 
with  B.  prodigiosus  and  B.  pyoi^yaneus  took  place  on 
January  12th.  On  the  13th  and  16th  no  coloured 
organisms  had  appeared,  and  the  effluent  was  again 
plentifully  inoculated  with  B.  prodigiosus.  No  B. 
prodigiosus  appeaned  in  the  filtrate,  and  a  fresh  inoca- 
lation  was  made.  Bacteriological  analyses  were  made 
daily,  but  it  was  not  till  January  23rd,  or  ten  days 
after  the  first  inoculation,  that  the  B.  prodigiosus 
appeared  in  the  filtrate  of  filters  No.  1  and  No.  2,  and 
then  they  were  present  in  the  proportion  on  an  average 
•  f  only  33  per  cc. ;  the  total  number  of  bacteria  present 
at  the  same  time  varied  from  500  to  1,500  perc.e. 


The  next  date  on  which  B.  prodigiosus  appeared  wa* 
on  January  30th  ;  it  was  only  present  in  the  filtrate  of 
filter  No.  1  to  the  extent  of  34  per  cc.  Upon  no  sub- 
sequent occasion  to  the  conclusion  of  the  observations- 
upon  Aprjl  6th  was  the  B.  prodigiosus  found. 

Up  to  January  30th  the  B.  pyocyaneus  had  not  ap- 
peared upon  the  plfttes.  On  February  1st  a  green, 
organism  was  round  in  the  plates  made  from  the  fil- 
trate of  filter  No.  4,  and  again  on  February  12th  a 
similar  organism  appeared  in  the  filtrate  from  filter 
No.  3.  The  green  colour  producing  bacteria  were  pre- 
sent in  very  small  proportion.  It  thus  took  seven- 
teei^  days  from  the  original  inoculation  before  the  B. 
pyocyaneus  appeared  in  the  filtrate  in  very  small  quan- 
tity in  two  out  of  the  four  filters. 

On  March  5th  and  12th  the  surfEices  of  filters  2  and  3 
were  carefully  examined  for  the  B.  prodigiosus  and- 
the  B.  pyocyaneus,  but  neither  organism  was  found . 

Results. 

These  experiments  with  the  two  coloured  bacteria 
corroborate  the  previous  observations  upon  the  B.  coli. 
Although  large  quantities  of  these  organisms  were  run 
on  to  the  filters,  they  only  appeared  in  the  filtrates  of 
some  of  the  filters  aiter  many  days,  and  then  only  in 
very  small  numbers.  They  had  been  intercepted  by  the- 
filtering  action  of  the  material  of  the  filters.  And  as 
m  the  case  of  the  B.  coli,  there  was  no  evidence  of  mul- 
tiplication in  the  filters.  Had  this  taken  place,  these 
organisms  would  have  been  regularly  found  in  the  fil- 
trates. On  the  contrary,  again,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
B.  coli,  the  conditions  were  not  favourable  to  their  mul- 
tiplication. This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  analysis  of 
Ihe  sand  of  the  filters  on  March  5th  failed  to  show 
them,  they  had  died  out. 

Experiments  with  Bacillus  Typhosus. 

It  having  been  shown  in  the  previous  experiments- 
that  both  the  conditions  for  the  growth  and  multiplica- 
tion of  the  B.  coli,  B.  prodigiosus,  and  B.  pyocyaneur 
in  the  filters  were  not  favourable,  and  also  that  by  Hhe 
action  of  filtration  these  organisms  were  greatly  re- 
duced in  their  passage  through  the  filters,  it  was  con- 
lidered  useful  to  ascertain  whether  the  B.  typhosus, 
the  bacterium  which  more  than  any  other  renders- 
sewage  nocuous,  behaved  like  those  organisms,  or 
whether  there  was  evidence  that  the^  multiplied  in  the 
filters  if  they  were  supplied  to  them  in  the  effluent 
which  was  poured  on  them. 

In  experiments  with  the  B.  typhosus  there  is  very 
^eat  difficulty  in  recognising  colonies  of  this  bacillu* 
in  plate  cultivations  of  the  filtrate  owing  to  the  pre- 
sence of  the  B.  coli.  This  renders  it  necessary  to  pick 
out  all  the  coli-like  colonies  and  to  subject  them  to 
special  differential  tests  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
some  of  them  may  not  be  typhoid  colonies.  When  the^e 
experiments  were  made  MacConkey's  medium  had  not 
been  introduced,  and  all  the  analyses  were  made  with 
Carbol  Agar,  in  which  medium  the  colon  and  typhoid 
colonies  closely  resemble  one  another. 

The  experiments  were  commenced  on  February  14th, 
when  13  litres  of  effluent  which  was  allowed  to  run  on- 
to filter  No.  3  (earth  filter)  at  the  rate  of  between 
4  litres  and  10  litres  per  12  hours,  was  inoculated  with 
100  cc.  of  a  pure  cultivation  in  broth  of  the  typhoid 
bacillus. 

The  filtrate  was  tested  on  the  15th,  16th,  17th,  and 
19th,  but  no  B.  typhosus  was  found. 

On  the  19th,  200  cc.  of  a  typhoid  culture  were  added 
to  another  13  litres  of  effluent,  and  analyses  of  the  fil- 
trate made  on  the  22nd  February  and  on  the  5th  of 
March,  but  without  result. 

On  March  5th  a  fresh  inoculation  with  100  cc  of 
typhoid  culture  took  place,  and  this  effluent  was  con- 
tinuously poured  through  the  filter  till  April  6th. 

Bacteriological  analyses  of  the  filtrate  were  made  on 
the  7th,  8th,  9th,  10th,  12th,  13th,  16th,  17th,  19th, 
20th,  21st,  22nd,  23rd,  24th,  26th,  and  29th  March,  and 
on  the  4th  and  6th  of  April,  but  the  typhoid  bacillus 
was  never  found. 

Conclusions. 

From  February  14th  to  March  5th  altogether  400  cc. 
of  a  pure  cultivation  of  the  typhoid  bacillus  in  broth 
mixed  with  the  West  Derby  effluent  had  been  passed 
into  the  earth  filter,  yet  in  no  instance  up  to  April  6th 
had  any  of  the  numerous  colonies  which  had  been  picked 
out  of  the  carbol  agar  plates  given  the  reactions  of  the 
typhoid  bacillus. 
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Xiiese  results  are  more  striking  than  tihose  obtained 
in  the  case  of  the  two  coloured  organisms,  and  demon- 
strate the  action  of  the  earth  iilter  in  removing  a 
pathogenic  organism  like  the  B.  t^^hosus  from  sewage. 
It  is  most  probable  that  the  action  of  the  filter  was 
similar  to  that  described  in  the  previous  caseS;  viz., 
mechanical  filtration,  and  the  fact  of  the  conditions  in 
the  filter  being  hostile  to  the  growth  and  multiplication 
I  f  the  typhoid  bacillus. 

EXPERIMENTS    ^VITH    THE    BACILLUS 

ANTHRACIS. 

Experiments  were  commenced  on  March  7,  1900, 
when  the  effluent  running  on  to  filter  No.  1  was  inocu- 
lated with  a  culture  of  B.  anthracis.  The  filtrate  was 
tested  bv  cultivation  upon  agar  plates,  incubated  at 
42°  C,  upon  March,  Sth,  9th,  10th,  13th,  16th,  19th, 
20th,  21st,  22nd,  23rd,  and  26th.  On  March  27th,  the 
effluent  was  re-inoculated  with  a  fresh  broth  culture  of 
B.  anthracis,  and  carbol  agar  exclusively  used  for  the 
plate  cultivations  of  the  filtrate.  Analyses  upon  March 
28th,  29th,  and  April  4th,  Sth,  and  6th,  all  gave  nega- 
tive results.  These  experiments  agree  with  the  pre- 
ceding ones.  The  rate  oi  filtration  varied  between  10 
and  4  litres  per  12  hours. 


General  Conclusions. 

When  an  effluent  containing  upon  an  averag* 
800,000  bacteria  per  c.c.  and  10,000  B.  coll  per  c.c.  is 
passed  through  a  depth  of  4  feet  of  soil  at  a  slow  rate 
(viz.,  between  10  and  4  litres  per  12  hours),  there  is  a 
very  great  reduction  in  the  total  numbers  and  in  the 
B.  coli,  and  the  chance  of  a  very  pathogenic  bac- 
terium like  the  B.  typhosus  appearing  in  the  filtrate 
must  be  exceedingly  smalL 

When  it  is  remembered  that  normally  the  B. 
typhosus  is  not  present  in  the  excreta  of  all  cases  of 
typhoid,  whilst  the  B.  coli  is  always  present  in  the 
fsBces,  and  that  the  proportion  of  typhoid  cases  to  the 
total  number  of  the  population  is  not  large,  that 
typlioid  excreta  are  usually  disinfected,  and  that  it  has 
not  been  shown  that  favourable  conditions  exist  in  sew- 
age ioT  the  multiplication  of  the  typhoid  badllus,  it 
appears  evident  that  land  or  other  method  of  efficient 
filtration  must  totally  remove  this  organism  from  a 
Dibdin  effluent  did  it  happen  to  be  present 

In  the  preceding  experiments  the  B.  typhosus  was 
mixed  with  the  effluent  flowing  on  to  the  filters  in  far 
larger  proi)ortion  than  would  ever  occur  in  natur<a, 
and  yet  it  could  not  be  found  in  the  filtrate. 


November  1901. 


jR.  Doyce, 
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REASONS    FOR   THE    INVESTIGATIONS. 

The  bacteriological  analyses  of  the  officers  of  the 
Royal  Commission  having  shown  that  the  effluents  de- 
rived from  bacterial  methods  of  sewage  treatment 
usually  showed  insufficient  purification  as  measured 
by  the  "  Coli "  and  "  Enteritidis  Sporogenes  "  tests  ; 
and  as  it  was  evident  that  these  effluents  might  in  the 
iuture  pass  into  streams  and  rivers  used  for  drinking 
or  domestic  purposes  where  the  presence  of  pathogenic 
bacteria  would  be  dangerous,  it  was  considered  of 
primary  importance  to  ascertain  the  risk  of  allowing 
such  effluents  to  pass  into  streams  and  rivers. 

Although  much  had  been  published  upon  the  effect 
of  sewage  pollution  upon  rivers,  more  especially  upon 
the  Continent,  nevertheless  definite  bacteriological  data 
based  upon  the  most  recent  methods  of  measuring  intes- 
tinal point  ion  were  wanting,  and  it  was  thought  that 
with  the  improved  methods,  which  the  officers  of  the 
Commission  had  devised,  much  definite  and  practical 
information  could  be  gained  upon  the  following  amongst 
other  questions :  — 

1.  WHAT  HAPPENED  TO  THE  INTESTINAL 

BACTEKIA  WHEN  THEY  PASSED  INTO 
THE  RIVER? 

2.  HOW   FAR    DOWN   THE    RIVER    WERE 

THEY  CARRIED?  WAS  THERE  EVI- 
DENCE OF  MULTIPLICATION  ? 

3.  DID  THEY  ACCUMULATE  AND  MULTI- 

PLY IN  THE  MUD  OF  THE  RIVER  ? 

4.  AT     WHAT     DISTANCE     BELOW     THE 

SOURCE  OF  POLLUTION  WAS  IT  SAFF 
TO  DRINK  THE  WATER  ? 

5.  W^HAT  WAS  THE  SIMPLEST  AND  MOST 

RAPID  MEANS  OF  DETECTING  INTES- 
TINAL BACTERIAL  POLLUTION  IN 
THE  RIVER  ? 

6.  WHAT,  IF  ANY,  WAS  THE  EFFECT  OF 

SEASONS  UPON  THE  BACTERIA  OF 
THE  RIVER  ? 

It  was  originally  intended  to  examine  a  river  into 
which  a  biological  effluent  passed,  but  as  a « suitable 
place  presenting  this  condition  could  not  be  found,  it 
was  determined  to  carry  out  the  investigation  upon  the 
River  Severn  at  Shrewsbury  and  to  make  the  obser- 
vations extend  over  a  period  of  at  least  twelve  months. 

The  River  Severn  at  Shrewsbury  presented  great 
advanta^^es  for  this  investigation. 

1.  IT  WAS  COMPABATITELT  NEAR  THE  CEN- 
TRAL LABORATORilES  AT  LR^ERPOOL. 

2.  IT  WAS  A  TYPICAL  EXAMPLE  OF  A  RWER 
USED  FOB  DRINKING  AND  DOMESTIC  PUR- 
1H)SES  AND  FOR  FISHING. 

3.  ITS  VOLUME  AND  VELOCITY  COULD  BE 
READILY  DETERMINED. 

4.  IT  WAS  EXCEEDINGLY  TORTUOUS  AND 
THEREFORE  COMPARATIVELY  LONG  DIS- 
TANCES BY  RIVER  WERE  REPRESENTED  BY 
VERY  SHORT  DliSTANOES  AS  THE  CROW 
FUES.  RENDERING  POINTS  OF  OBSERVATION 
WITHIN  FASY  REACH  OF  ONE  ANOTHER. 


5.  IT  RECEIVED  THE  WHOLE  OF  THE  SEWAGE 
OF  THE  TOWN  OF  SHREWSBURY. 

6.  WE  HAD  ALREADY  EXAlVilNED  THE  UN- 
POLLUTED SfTREAMB  OF  PORTIONTS  OF  TKS 
WATERSHED. 

The  only  disadvantage  was  that  crude  sewage  and 
not  an  effluent  passed  into  the  river.  But  the 
baotecial  problems  in  the  two  cases  were  closely 
similar,  the  difference  lying  in  the  fact  that  in  the  case 
of  crude  sewage  the  bacteria  were  more  numerous, 
and  that  the  solids  passed  into  the  river  might  be  the 
means  of  affording  a  more  suitable  nidus  for  the  multi- 
l^Ucation  and  extension  of  micro-organisms.  But  these 
apparent  disadvantages  were  nevertheless  of  use,  be- 
oause  no  good  biological  effluent  could  be  80  bad  ac 
crude  sewage,  and  if  it  were  found  that  there  was  no 
evidence  of  multiplication,  and  that  the  organisms  did 
not  pass  far  down  the  stream,  then  clearly  in  the  case 
of  an  effluent  the  results  would  be  still  more  satis- 
factory. 

There  have  been  other  advantages,  for  the  Severn  has 
afforded  an  opportunity  of  studying  the  harmful  effect 
(»f  crude  bewage  pollution,  and  has  opened  up  many  col- 
lateral investigations  directly  bearing  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  sewage  disposal. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  RIVER  SEVERN. 

The  stretch  of  river  over  whidi  the  investigatioas  were 
made  measured  26  miles,  starting  from  the  County 
Asylum,  2  miles  above  Shrewsbury  Waterworks,  and 
ending  at  Iron  Bridge,  24  miles  lower  down.  The  most 
numerous  observations  were,  however,  conducted  over  a 
smaller  length  of  river,  viz.,  from  the  Asylum  to  Cres- 
sage — a  distance  of  18  miles.  Between  these  points 
the  river  is  exceedingly  tortuous,  and  in  passing 
through  Shrewsbury  it  forms  a  letter  S,  of  which  tha 
lower  half  nearly  encircles  the  town.  The  distanc*» 
between  the  two  nearest  points  of  the  S  is  less  than 
300  yards. 

The  width  varies  considerably  at  different  points, 
the  average  being  about  200ft.  Where  broadest  the 
river  is  usually  shallowest,  and  in  dry  weather  we  found 
that  navigation  was  difficult  at  these  points  even  with 
our  small  boat. 

The  velocity  of  the  river  is,  of  course,  very  different 
according  to  place  and  season.  It  is  great  when  the 
river  is  in  flood,  except  where  it  is  very  deep,  g.f/.,  just 
above  English  Bridge  ;  and  also  at  most  times  in  cer- 
tain definite  places,  e.g.,  in  Shrewsbury  just  above  the 
Waterworks,  through  the  English  Bridge,  through  and 
just  below  the  railway  bridge  ;  and  at  many  spots  below 
Shrewsbury. 

The  velocity  has  been  estimated  on  two  occasions  at 
the  same  spot,  viz.,  at  Ferry  I.,  by  Mr.  Kershaw.  On 
July  12th,  1900,  it  was  only  30ft.  per  minute,  the 
volume  at  the  same  time  being  112,000,000  gals,  per 
24  hours  ;  on  January  6th,  1901,  180ft.  per  minn^^A, 
with  a  volume  of  1,054,944,000  gals,  per  24  hours.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Masters,  Engineer  for  the  Severn  Com- 
missioners, the  minimum  flow  (February,  1898)  waa 
85,000,000  gals,  per  24  hours. 

The  heights  as  will  be  gathered  from  the  following? 
measurements  made  at  Cherry  Orchard  Ferry,  and 
kindly  furnished  to  us  by  the  Borough  Surveyor,  shows 
veiy  considerable  variations  dependins:  upon  the  rain« 
fall:  — 
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Table  showing  Sea.Hr)ntil  A'ariations  in  Height  of  Biver. 
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The  streams  entering  the  Severn  are  conii^aratively 
few.  BetMreen  the  County  Asylum  and  Shrewsbury 
thero  are  none.  Above  the  English  Bridge  the  Rea 
Brook,  into  which  some  sewers  open,  mixes   its  ver> 
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dirty  water  with  that  of  the  river.  With  this  excej)- 
tion,  the  brooks  and  rivulets  are  all.  as  the  analyses 
show,  compwratively  clean,  especially  tliose  alK>ve 
Cressage,  viz.,  overflow  from  Sundornc  Pool,  no*\r  Vf- 
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jSngton ;  River  Tern  and  Bell  Brook,  below  Atcham  ; 
Ck>und  Brook,  above  Cound.  Below  Cressage  the  fol- 
lowing streams  enter,  viz.,  Sheinton  Brook,  Mary's 
Dingle  Brook,  "Abbey"  Brook,  and  Hungerdale 
Brook.  These  have  rather  more  evidence  of  contami- 
nation. The  River  Tern  and  Cound  Brook  are  the  only 
ones  of  considerable  size. 

The  land  drains  are  very  numerous  on  each  bank,  and 
many  of  them  have  been  examined. 

THE  BAKKS  OF  THE  RIVER. 

Except  along  certain  parts  of  the  river  as  it  flows 
tJirough  the  town  of  Shrewsbury,  the  banks  are  for  the 
most  part  composed  of  mud  in  which  willows  are 
numerous.  The  banks  of  the  river  immediately  above 
the  waterworks,  and  also  lower  down  as  the  river  winds 
through  the  town,  are  composed  of  dust-4)in  rubbish, 
which  gives  to  an  otherwise  pretty  river  a  most  dirty 
appearance,  and  must  be  a  source  of  considerable  con- 
tamination. 

THE  BED   OF  THE  RIViBR. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Shrewsbury  the  bed  of  the 
river  is  in  places  composed  of  sludge,  above  and  below 
it  consists  of  gravel  or  rooks.  The  rooky  bottom  gives 
a  foothold  to  a  very  extensive  growth  of  the  Water 
Ranunculus. 

THE  SOURCES  OF  POLLUTION. 

The  Severn,  in  the  26  miles  stretch  which  we  have 
examined,  affords  a  typical  example  of  the  way  in 
which  a  beautiful  river  is  polluted  and  becoming  de- 
stroyed owing  to  the  carelessnass  and  want  of  know- 
ledge of  the  pdDple  dwelling  upon  its  banks. 

The  town  of  Shrewsbury  draws  the  water  which  is 
used  for  domesftic  purposes*  and  which  is  supplied  to 
the  houses  directly  from  the  river  without  filtration. 
The  intake  is  at  a  point  where  the  river  has  already 
commenced  to  flow  through  the  town ;  a  few  hundred 
yards  lower  down  the  town  pours  out,  through  one 
very  laige  sewer  and  numerous  smaller  ones,  tlhe  crude 
sewage  of  28,396  inhabitants.  As  the  appended  map 
shows,  there  are  altogether  in  Shrewsbury  some  thirty- 
six  sewer  outlets.  When  we  commenced  our  investgations 
we  were  informed  that  there  were  no  sources  of  pollu- 
tion aibove  the  waterworks  intake,  but  two  miles 
higher  up  we  discovered  a  large  sewer  pouring  the 
sewage  of  the  County  Asylum,  and  probaJbly  of 
houses,  into  the  stream.  Around  the  outfall  of  this 
sewer,  as  will  be  gathered  from  one  of  the  photographs, 
solid  f»ces  could  be  seen  floating  in  large  quantity, 
and  on  some  occasions  we  traced  the  lumps  in  the  river 
as  far  as  Shrewsbury.  The  bed  of  the  river  immediately 
around  consisted  of  putrefying  sludge. 

For  half  a  mile  above  the  intake  there  are  numerous 
houses  on  or  close  to  the  banks,  and  from  many  of 


these  drain  pipes  of  various  kinds  can  be  seen,  and  as 
previously  mentioned,  the  banks  are  little  else  in 
places  than  dust-bin  accumulations.  Whilst  the  river 
passes  through  the  town  it  receives,  in  addition  to  the 
sewage,  all  kinds  of  garbage  thrown  into  it  by  those 
living  along  the  banks ;  it  also  receives  waste  from  a 
brewery,  and  from  a  candle  factory.  Thus,  during  the 
three  miles  of  its  winding  course  through  the  town  it 
is  subjected  at  innumerable  points  to  contamination. 
From  Castle  Fields  Ferry,  which  is  about  2|  miles 
below  the  waterworks,  down  to  Uffington,  4'75  ndles, 
there  are  no  large  sources  of  pollution,  and  the  pollu- 
tion  at  Uffington  itself  a^^ars  to  be  very  small. 

Lower  down,  at  a  point  10  miles  from  the  water- 
works, a  large  sewer  enters  the  river  ;  it  carries  the 
sewage  of  the  Atcham  Union  Workhouse. 

The  little  village  of  Cound,  3  miles  further  down, 
does  not  affect  the  river ;  nor  at  Creesage,  16  miles 
from  the  waterworks  by  river,  although  only  8  miles  by 
road,  does  there  appear  to  be  any  but  the  smalleei 
direct  inflow  of  impure  water.  From  Cressage  to  Iron- 
bridge  is  8  miles  by  water,  and  Ironbridge  is  the  first 
town  on  the  river  after  Shrewsbury. 

The  sewage  of  Ironbridge  and  Coalbrookdale  together 
make  the  river  exceedingly  dirty.  In  Ironbridge  itself 
a  multitude  of  sewers  and  drains  can  be  seen  opening 
either  directly  on  to  the  bank  or  carried  for  a  few  yards 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  condition  of  the 
banks  is  even  worse  than  at  Shrewsbury. 

In  1896  the  normal  dry  weather  flow  of  sewage  of 
Shrewsbuiy  was  estimated  at  844,000  gallons  per  24 
hours,  so  that  the  total  sewage  entering  the  river 
from  the  town  may  ordinarily  be  taken  as  about  1 
per  cent,  of  the  volume  of  the  stream  ;  in  dry  weather 
the  proportion  of  sewage  would  be  greater. 

NATURE  OF  THE  SEWAGE. 

The  sewage  is  domestic  and  composed  of  slopwaste, 
fasces,  paper  and  vegetable  debris.  When  it  reaches 
the  river  through  the  numerous  outlets  the  solids  and 
refuse  are  for  the  most  part  well  broken  down ;  still,  a 
very  considerable  amount  of  the  lighter  feeces  and 
pieces  of  disintegrated  paper  may  be  traced,  as  will  be 
described  further  on,  floating  for  considerable  distances 
down  stream. 

Bacteriological  analysis  of  the  sewage  from  one  of 
ihe  large  sewers 'shows  that  the  number  of  bacillufl 
coli,  viz.  :  300,000  per  cc,  is  what  might  be  expected  in 
a  domestic  sewage.  Analysis  of  the  Atcham  Workhouse 
sewer  showed  on  one  occasion  19,000  B.  coli  per  cc 

EFFECT  OF  THE  SEWAGE  UPON  THE  BANKS, 
BED  AND  WATER  OF  THE  RIVER. 

The  clearness  of  the  river  varies  according  to  the 
degrees  of  flood.  This  is  seen  from  the  following 
summary  made  from  observations  above  the  town  of 
Shrewsbury  and  therefore  before  the  admixture  of 
sewage. 
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The  turbidity  in  the  above  oases  is  due  to  fine  mud 
in  suspension.  When  the  river  is  undisturbed  the 
water  is  clear,  but  has  the  characteristic  dark  brown 
colour  of  water  rising  in  a  peaty  watershed. 

However  clear  the  water  may  be  above  the  town  of 
Shrewsbury,  the  sewage   of  the  latter  place,  when  it 


reaches  it,  renders  it  turbid  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. We  have  endeavoured  to  mecMure  the  degree  of 
turbidity  by  centrifugal ising  a  certain  quantity  of  the 
water  from  different  points  and  reading  off  the  amount 
of  solids. 


*  There  are  stand  pipes  in  the  streets  which  supply  drinking  water,  which  is  brought  from  a  distanee,  and  ifl 
not  derived  from  the  river. 


The  Tubes  employed  for  the  centrifugal  experimeata. 


SOLID  MATTER  IN  SUSPENSION  AND  METHOD 
OF  ASCERTAINING  THEIR  AMOUNT  BY 
CENTRIFUGALISATION. 

The  object  was  to  record  hy  a  simple  method  tlie 
increase  of  solids  in  suepeneion  in  the  liver  which  the 
■ewage  gave  rise  to-  There  is  no  doubt  that  these 
aolids  graduallj  settle  at  the  bottom  of  the  river  of 
are  thrown  down  upon  the  banks,  and  that  they 
giadnallj  form  depouite.  Owing  to  their  nature  they 
s&ord  a  nidus  for  putrefaction  and  tend  to  suppoit 
pathogenic  bacteria.  The  method  which  we  adopted 
was  very  simple.  A  sample  of  water  was  collected  by 
immeising  a  bottle  below  the  surface  of  the  river  start 
ing  from  one  bank  and  then  rowing  across  to  the  other 
bank  in  order  that  the  sample  might  fairly  be  taken  as 
lepresenting  a  croes  seobion  of  the  river.  600  c.c.  of 
the  sample  were  centrifugalised,  and  the  anpernatant 
clear  fluid  was  for  the  most  part  carefully  [npetted  oft 
and  the  deposit  together  with  what  remained  of  the 
supernatant   fluid    (about    10    c.c.)    transferred  to   a 


specially  constructed  centrifuge  tube.  We  give  & 
drawing  of  the  tubes ;  the  bottom  is  drawn  out  like  a 
thermometer  stem  and  graduated.  The  whole  tube 
holds  10  c.c.  and  the  graduations  are  definite  fractiona 
of  1  c.c.  The  glass  is  filled  and  centrifugalised  for 
2^  minutee  in  a  hand  centrifuge,  making  about  2,000 
revolutions  per  minute ;  the  result  is  that  the  deposit 
ia  for«ed  into  the  graduated  stem  and  the  amount  can 
be  easily  read  oB, 

The  following  figures  show  that  comparing  the  river 
at  Ferry  III.,  that  is  after  it  has  received  all  the 
sewage  of  Shrewsbury,  with  the  river  from  above  the 
Asylum,  that  ia  before  any  great  pollution,  there  is  asub- 
sbantial  increase  in  solids  and  that  although  a  de- 
crease takes  place  from  Ferry  III.  onwards,  yet  the 
original  degree  of  freedom  from  solids  is  not  even 
reached  at  Atcham,  11  miles,  or  Gressage,  18  milea 
further  down.  We  shall  find  that  the  increase  of  solids 
is  accompanied  by  similar  increase  in  B.  ooli  both  in 
the  mud  of  the  banks  and  the  bed  of  the  river  and  in 
the  water. 


Table  showing  amount  of  Suspended  Solids  in  600  c.c.  of  River  Water. 
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(7  December  1900). 
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(18  February  1901). 
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FLOATING    MIATTER    AND    EXPEEHMENTS    TO 
DEEERMTNE    IBiE    EFFECT    OF    CURRENTS 

UPONrr. 

In  addition  to  the  turbidity  imparted  to  the  river  by 
the  sewaee,  pieces  of  macerated  paper,  floating  debris 
and  solid  feecea,  can  be  traced,  as  previously  men- 
tioned, for  considerable  distances.  Fiecal  matter  is 
encountered  collecting  in  recesses  and  bays  on  both 
banks  of  the  river,  nearly  as  far  as  Atcham.  The 
collections  of  obvious  sewage  material  along  the  banks 
of  the  river,  and  especially  at  certain  spots,  caused  us 
to  make  a  series  of  experiments  to  ascertain  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  currents  in  the  river  were  likely  to 
take  tiie  suspended  matter.  Experiments  were  made 
by  throwing  coloured  corks  into  the  river  some  12  to 
16  hours  Iwfore  we  rowed  down  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  water  samples.  In  the  first  experiment  the 
corks  were  throvm  over  the  Welsh  Bridge.  On  the 
following  morning  a  few  were  seen  to  be  still  floatmg 
against  one  of  the  piers,  being  kept  there  by  the  eddies 


around  tbe  stonewoidE.  Elsewhere  the  oorke  hod 
formed  into  eronps  along  the  baaks  in  cer- 
tain definite  places.  In  th«  second  experiment  a 
much  larger  number  of  oorks  waa  thr<nm  in,  and 
they  were  found  to  have  collected  in  the  ssjne  places. 
Comiparatively  f«w  remained  in  the  stream.  When 
thrown  in  At  Shrewebury  no  coA  was  seen  further 
than  four  miles  down  on  the  following  day  ;  but  wheo 
thrown  in  at  Cressage  there  seemed  to  be  leee  tendency 
to  accumulate  on  the  banks  ;  many  were  ceen  in  iniid- 
stream,  and  the  last  one  was  observed  At  Ironbridge, 
eight  miles  Ibeloir  Oreseage.  Some  may  bave  got 
further,  but  the  observation  was  stopped  at  Ironbridge. 
Corks  were  observed  in  the  river  and  on  the  bai^ 
between  Shrewsbury  and  Atcham,  not  only  a  fortni^t 
and  two  months,  but  even  six  months  after  tiiey  had 
been  thrown  in  ;  probably  washed  off  the  hanks  at  the 
time  the  river  was  in  flood.  In  the  series  of  diagrams 
and  photographs  appended,  these  collections  of  corks 
are  shown  and  indicate  clearly  wheN  the  solids  in 
suspension  tend  to  accumulate. 


Investiga'.iciR  gf  the  banks  at  these  places  showed 
that  the  mud  was  much  blacket  thin  elsewhere, 
and  that  the  willows  had  »traiiied  out  a  conaidenble 
quantity  o£  the  floating  materal.  It  seem«  cleat  that 
most  of  the  floating  matter  does  not  travel  far  along 
a  windii^  stTeaca,  the  banks,  with  theii  bays  and  willows, 
acting  as  catchpools  and  strainers.  Theee  are  places 
which  seriously  detract  irom  the  appeoionce  of  the  Tivei 
and  may  become  oSensire  by  reason  of  the  decomposi- 
tion going  on  there.  The  chaugee  which  take  place 
and  lead  to  the  destruction  of  this  solid  m«lter  are 
similar  to  those  taking  place  on  a  sewage  farm  or  in 
aerobic  contact  beds.  Examination  of  the  mud  at  these 
places  ^ows  that  the  bacteria  are  more  numerous,  and 
that  the  bacillus  coli  is  more  abundant  tb«)  elsewhere. 
In  other  words,  these  apote  become  aecoadary  sources 
of  pollution  and  danger. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  POLLUTION  UPON  THE  BAC- 
TERIA OF  THE  MUD  OF  THE  BASKS  OF 
THE  SIViEai. 

Th'.rtv-twi  samples  of  mud  t^dien  at  Tarious  points 
on  tiie  banks  oi  the  river  from  20  yards  abore  the 
asylum  to  Ironoridge,  28  miles  lower  down,  have  been 
examined  for  B.  coli  and  B.  enteritidia  aporo- 
genes.  The  mud  was  taken  in  sterilised  bottles  at 
the  level  of  the  water  in  the  river.  The  figures  wb'.ch 
«re  ^tpended  (ste  Table  JLiVK.)  show  that  wbereaa  the 
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d  above  the  asylum  contained  only. 26  and  43  B.  coli 
:. ,  the  mud  taken  at  various  points  along  the  river 


Ironbvidge  showed  abundant  evidence  of  pollat 
the  vicinity  of  Shrewsbury  over  100,000  B.  coli  were 
obtained  in  many  places,  and  the  number  reached  an 
e^acially  high  figure  in  the  atagnant  bays  (432, 20(^ 
From  some  distance  above  Cressage  onwards  to  Iron- 
bridge  tile  B.  coli  was  not  found  in  1-lOOth  of  a 
gramme.  These  analysea  prove  that  the  mud  of  the 
banks  is  sei'iously  contaminated  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance below  Shreirabury  (18  miles),  and  that  some  places 
are  more  highly  contauiinated  than  others. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  POLLUTION  UPON  THE  BED  OF 
THE  BIVER  AND  METHODS  OF  ASCERTAIN- 
ING IT. 
The  harmful  changes  induced  in  the  bed  of  a  river 
as  the  result  of  the  entry  of  the  sewage  aie  well  brought 
out  in  our  observations.    The  solids  in  suspension  tend 
gradoally  to  foil  to  the  bottom,  and  as  time  goes  on 
Uiey  muat  form  a  considerable  layer.    If  the  water  were 
still  the  depowt  would  be  fairly  uniform,  as  one  of  us 
(Professor  Boyce)  has  demonstrated  in  tlie  cose  of  I^tke 
Vymwy,  but  the  velocity  of  the  River  Severn  is  always 


showed  us  that  we  found  in  Shrewsbury  a  less  uniform 
depwait  than  we  had  anticipated,  but  they  also  revealed 
great  accnmul&tions. 


Figure  of  the  Apparatus  employed  for  taking  samples  o  mud  from  bottom  of  the  Hivei 


It  was  apparent  to  the  Commissioners  that  it  was  of 
great  importance  to  ascertain  the  changes  going  on  in  the 
bed  of  the  river,  because  it  was  obvious  that  accumula- 
tions might  occur,  and  that  these  might  form  concealed 
foci  toi'  the  spread  of  infection.  We  therefore  devised 
A  simple  apparatus  wheteby  we  were  enabled  to  pump 
with  ease  and  accuraoy  into  a  receiver  a  sample  of  the 
bottom  ai  any  desiiable  place.  The  figure  above  of  the 
apiMTfttus  eiplaJES  its  construction.  A  very  thick  india- 
Tufiber  tube  (pressure  tubing)  is  attached  to  &  glass  cylin- 
der, into  which  a  braes  tube  projects  for  three  inches. 
The  glass  cylinder  is  clamped  in  a  special  metal  case, 
which  is  heavily  weighted  with  lead.  To  the  otheir  end 
of  the  pressure  tubing  a  sm&ll  exhuust  pump  is  attached. 
When  it  is  desired  to  take  a,  sample  the  cylinder  is 
lowered  until  the  latter,  with  ite  projecting  brass  tube 
is  in  the  mud  ;  a  few  strokes  of  the  pump  readily  fills 
tho  cylinder,  and  the  apparatus  is  drawn  to  the  surface. 
The  deposit  cannot  fall  out  because  of  the  proiection 
of  the  tube  in  the  iaterior  of  the  glass  cylinder. 
"With  this  apparatus  we  have  made  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  bed  of  the  river.  We  find  that,  as 
might  be  eip'^ted,  there  are  great  accumulations  of 
decomposing  sludge  opposite  the  mouths  of  the  large 
sowers.  When  the  weighted  cylinder  presses  on  these 
filth  accumulations,  gas  rises  to  the  surface.  The 
deposit  around  the  mouth  of  the  main  sewer  just  below 
the  waterworks  extends  for  a  coneidensible  distance  on 
each  side  and  in  front  of  the  moutlh.  As  the  river  passes 
through  Shrewsbury  and  at  those  places  where  the  wafer 
is  aballow  and  the  current  swift,  the  h<Mom  appears 
fairly  clean,  but  in  the  deep  parts,  and  eepedally  at 
one    Bpet    just  above  the  English  bridge,    the  river 


broadens  inito  a  large  pool  of  very  considerable  depth 
(21ft.)  through  which  the  movement  of  the  water  is 
slow.  Here  a  considerBJ)le  accumulation  of  fine  sludga 
had  collected  and  gas  was  evolved. 

To  estima-te  the  number  of  bacillus  coli  in  the 
samples  taken  from  tlie  bott^nn,  the  liquid  mud,  which 
was  brought  to  the  surface,  was  shaken  up  and  10  c.c. 
were  measured  out  in  a  small  cylindrical  measure  and 
weighed.  The  mud  was  allowed  to  settle  and  the  pro- 
portion between  mud  and  water  ascertained-  From 
these  data  the  weight  of  mud  in  1  c.c.  of  the  shaken 
mixture  was  calculated.  When  the  mud  had  settled 
to  t^a  bottom  of  the  measure  the  supernatant  water  was 
considered  to  contain  the  washings  of  the  mud.  1  c.c. 
of  this  mixture  was  taken  and  diluted  with  sterile  water 
so  lae  to  form  a  dilution  of  1  to  100  of  the  mud.  Thia 
dilution  was  plated  in  taurocholatc  lactose  agar,  1  c.c. 
being  put  into  each  plate,  intubated  at  42°C.  for  48 
hours  and  counted. 

The  results  ot  the  analyses  agree  in  showing  an  im- 
mense increase  of  pollution  in  Shrewsbury.  Above  tho 
Asylum  the  mud  contained  70  B.  coli  per  gnn,,  opposite 
the  first  large  sewer  entering  the  river,  the  number  was 
300,000,  a  little  lower  1,200,000,  and  in  the  large  deep 
pool  previously  mentioned,  and  situateil  above  the  Eng- 
lish bridge  44,000.  By  Ferry  IH.,  which  is  at  the  end  of 
the  town,  the  number  had  dropped  to  5.200  and  90(L 
Below  this  point  the  analyses  opposite  Ufflngfton 
6'7S  miles,  and  Cressage  18  miles,  show  that  the  bed  has 
not  regained  the  condition  it  wae  in  before  the  polln- 

These  observations  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
analyses  of  the  mud  of  the  banks  and  the  amount  of 
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solids  in  suspension,  show  that  highly  polluted  material 
IS  deposited  for  several  miles  along  the  river,  and  that 
in  some  places  there  are  great  aocumulaxions.  The 
^gradual  contamination  of  the  banks  and  bed  of  the  river 
as  shown  by  the  B.  coli  readings,  will  tend  to  foster 
putrefactive  and  intestinal  bacteria,  and  to  increase  .the 
jpoJlution  of  the  river.  In  flood  time  the  loose  accumu- 
iatiun  of  pi»trefactiv«  material  must  tend  to  get  dis- 
placed, and  to  gelt  carried  further  down,  and  tans  the 
narmful  action  of  the  sewage  gradually  extends. 

if  the  banks  of  tho  river,  as  previusly  described,  act 
JLS  storehouses  for  the  maintenance  and  gradual  distribu- 
tion of  infected  material,  these  deposits  around  the 
mouths  of  the  large  sewers  and  in  the  deep  stagnant 
pools,  are  yet  more  l^armf  ul,  since  they  are  less  dis- 
turbed than  l>he  bcuiks  by  the  scouring  action  of  the 
river  in  flood.  The  deposits  of  suspended  matter  inter- 
fere with  the  growth  of  the  aquatic  plants  ;  where  the 
deposit  is  at  all  abundant  there  is  no  growth,  this  only 
making  its  appearance  in  the  more  shallow  well-aerated 
jparts  of  the  river.  The  absence  of  a  clean  bottom,  sup- 
jporting  weeds,  will  most  probably  act  injuriously  upon 
lish  life. 

We  have  compared  the  destruction  of  the  oiganic 
matter  taking  place  along  the  banks  to  the  similar  pro- 
cess taking  place  in  a  contact  bed,  similarly  there  is  no 
-doubt  that  the  fermentation  action  taking  place  at  cer- 
iain  parts  of  the  bed  of  the  river  is  strictly  comparable 
to  septic  tank  action.  The  inhabitants  of  Shrewsbury, 
as  of  many  other  places,  have  relied  on  their  river  to 
treat  their  sewage.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  deleterious 
elfect  of  doing  so  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shrewsbury, 
as  shown  by  the  appearance  of  the  banks  and  the  bac- 
teriological conditdoD  of  the  mud  of  the  banks  and  bed. 

What  are  the  effects  upon  the  bacteria  contained  in 
the  sewage  both  as  regards  the  total  number  and  the 
special  bacteria,  as  tfhose  of  the  coli  group,  when  the  sew- 
■age  undergoes,  as  that  of  Shrewsbury  does,  some  dilu- 
tion, and  how  far  down  the  stream  the  sewage  bacteria 
can  be  traced  ?  In  other  words,  how  soon  does  the  river, 
which  is  dilute  sewage  at  certain  spots,  come  back  to  the 
condition  of  an  effluent  whidh  might  be  used  for  drink- 
ing purposes.  These  points  will  be  dealt  with  in  the 
JuUowing  pages. 

THE  WATER  ANALYSES. 

PLACES  WHEKE  THE  SAMPLES  OF  WATEE 
WERE  TAKEX  FOR  ANALYSES. 

In  choosing  sites  for  taking  samples  it  was  obviously 
.necessary  to  take  them  aibove  the  source  of  contamina- 
tion, at  various  points  in  and  beyond,  and  as  far  as 
possible  below  the  area  of  pollution.  We  do  not  think 
that  there  ii*  any  serious  source  of  pollution  above  'the 
"Asylum  sewer,"  until  Welshpool  is  reached,  some 
twenty  miles  higher  up.  The  tirst  sample  was  oonse- 
-quently  taken  about  100  yards  above  the  sewer  outfall, 
and  another  about  the  same  distance  below. 

Four  points  in  the  town  were  selected:  (1)  At  the 
waterworks  intake,  (2)  "  Ferry  I."  at  the  Quari*y,  (3)  just 
below  the  English  bridge,  viz.,  after  the  large  contami- 
nation caused  by  Rea  Brook,  (4)  "Ferry  III."  at  Castle 
Fields,  the  lowest  limit  of  houses  on  the  bank ;  within 
these  four  points,  which  are  on  the  lower  loop  of  the 
above-mentioned  S,  all  the  town  sewers  (with  one  ex- 
ception), 36  in  number,  enter.  The  other  places 
selected  further  down  the  river,  were  Uffington,  Atcham, 
Cound,  and  Cressage,  and  on  iJiree  occasions,  Buildwas 
and  Ironbridge. 

Sometimes  samples  were  taken  at  other  places,  and  in 

a  few  instances  both  above  and  bolow  small  villages  like 

I'flingion,  etc.,  to  determine  whether  they  had  any  effect. 

The  names  and  positions  of  the  other  places  are  given 

•on  the  tables.     The  standard  places  are  as  follows  :  — 


Name  of  Place. 


7i 


Instance  from 
Waterworks. 

•    Miles. 

a  /Above  Asylum  sewer  outfall,  20  yds. 

^  I  Below  „ 

—  Waterworks. 

0*6  Ferry  I. 

1*6  English  Bridge. 

2-5  Ferry  III. 

475  Uffington. 

9  Atcham. 

13  Cound. 

16  Cressage. 

21-5  Buildwas. 

2.3*5  Ironbridge. 


The  method  of  collecting  the  samples  of  water  from 
time  to  time  has  vari^.  On  tnree  occasions  in 
jMovember,  1899,  the  samples  were  taken  from  ferries  or 
bridges.  Only  one  sample  was  taken  at  any  one  point, 
and,  although  three  were  taken  across  the  river,  viz., 
midjjtream,  right  and  left  banks,  'these  were  not  mixed, 
but  were  analysed  separately. 

From  January,  1900,  onwards  the  samples  were  taken 
from  a  boat,  usually  in  midstream  abourt  2ft.  6in.  below 
the  surface  of  the  water.  From  April  onwards  six  or 
more  of  these  *'deep''  samples  were  collected  at  any 
cross  section  of  the  river  and  mixed,  and  the  mixed 
sample  analysed.  At  the  saoue  time  a  midstream 
sample  was  also  taken  and  separately  an«;lysed  for  com- 
panison.  In  July  and  afterwards  both  superficial  and 
deep  cro^  section  samples  were  taken.  On  the  last  two 
oocaeions  both  superficial  and  deep  samples  wore  taken 
simultaneously.  Prior  to  that  it  was  necessary  to  row 
twice  across  the  3:^iver,  and  in  consequence  the  samplies 
may  not  be  strictly  comparable.  In  any  case  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  results  are  so  trustworthy  as  a  mid- 
stream sample,  because  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
avoid  a  disturbance  of  the  river  bed  when  getting  near 
the  shore. 

When  first  the  boat  experiments  were  started  it  was 
thought  necessary  simply  to  let  it  drift  in  order  to  obtain 
concordant  results,  but  it  was  soon  seen  that  this  was  not 
really  necessary  nor  practicable,  because  the  boat  does 
not  drift  so  fast  as  the  lighter  suspended  solids,  and  it 
would  have  extended  the  experiment  through  the  night 
(not  a  very  safe  .proceeding  or  a  shallow  nver  like  the 
Severn),  and  delayed  the  examination  of  the  samples. 

Only  one  analysis  has  as  yat  been  made  of  the  water 
taken  from  one  place  (Cressage  Bridge)  at  definite  in- 
tervals during  the  day. 

The  small  bottles  used  for  coilecting  were  kept  in 
an  icebox  until  our  return  to  the  laboratory  in  Liver- 
pool, the  same  evening,  when  they  were  put  into  the 
refrigerator  room  and  kept  there  until  the  time  of 
examination  on  the  following  morning. 

METHODS  OF   BACTERIOLOGIOAL  ANALYSIS       ' 

EMPLOYED. 

The  object  of  the  analyses  was  to  ascertain  the  total 
number  of  bacteria  present,  the  number  of  the  bacillus 
roll  group  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  bacillus 
enteritidis  sporogenes.  To  ascertain  the  former  numbers, 
Petri  dish  cultivations  were  made.  The  media  used 
consisted  of  standardised  gelatine,  and  carbol  and  bile 
salt  agar.  The  carbol  agar  was  carefully  prepared, 
and  of  such  cttrength  that  when  1  c.c.  of  ^e  water  to 
be  analysed  was  added  to  9  c.c.  of  the  carbol  agar  the 
strength  of  the  carbolic  acid  was  1  in  1,000.  This 
strength  Miss  Chick  had'  determined'  by  a  lengthy  series 
of  experiments,  published  in  the  Thompson  Yates  Re- 
ports, to  be  best  adapted  for  isolating  the  B.  ooli 
group.  With  this  strength  of  carbolic  acid  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  common  putrefactive  bacteria  were 
inhibited,  so  permitting  of  the  more  ready  identifica- 
tion of  the  coli  group.  Later  on  in  the  experimente 
the  carbol  medium  was  replaced  by  Taurocholate 
Lactose  Agar. 

The  composition  and  advantages  of  this  medium 
for  the  detection  of  the  B.  coli  and  typhoid  baccilli 
have  been  separately  reported  upon  to  the  Com- 
missioners, and  need  not  again  be  detailed.  Previous 
to  making  an  analysis  the  bottle  containing  ijtie  sample 
was  oarefullv  shaken,  and  1  cubic  centimetre,  or  a 
definite  dilution  of  this  (1  in  10,  1  in  100,  1  in  1,000, 
etc.),  added  to  the  liquefied  gelatine  and  agar  tubes. 
In  the  case  of  gelatine,  six  Petri  dish  cultivations  were 
made,  in  the  case  of  agar  three.  The  former  were 
incubated  at  20*^  C,  and  examined  from  time  to  time 
till  they  showed  the  maximum  number  of  colonies. 
The  agar  plates  were  incubated  at  A29  C,  and  first 
observed  at  the  end  of  48  hours. 

To  determine  the  presence  of  the  B.  enteritidis 
sporogenes,  freshly  prepared  siterilised  milk  tubes  were 
used.  When  the  water  to  be  examined,  either  un- 
diluted or  diluted  in  the  profper  dilution,  had  been 
added'  to  them  they  were  exposed  for  15  minutes  to 
80°  C.  in  a  water  bath,  and  then  incubated  at  57®  C. 
with  anaerobic  precautions. 

Owing  to  the  large  number  of  analyses  made,  and  the 
uniformity  of  the  media,  the  figures  which  we  have 
obteined  are  as  accurate  as  these  forms  of  analysis 
can  be. 

Examination  was  also  made  for  special  bacteria  such 
as    thermotleiic    and   H^S  forming    bacteria;    for    the 
2tdtivation  of  the  latter  ferro-gelatine  was  used. 
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THE  BACTERIOLOGICAL  ANALYSES  OF  THE 
RIVER  SBVEK^  ABOVE  THE  SOUtRCES  OF 
POLLUTION  AND  OF  THE  LAND  DRAINS 
AND  fc>JaEtEAMlS  ENTERING  IT. 

One  of  the  large  tributaries  in  Wales  whic&  go  to 
form  the  Rirer  Severn  is  the  River  Vyrnwy.*  The 
watershed  of  this  river  has  been  formed  into  a  very 
large  artificial  lake  by  means  of  a  dam,  but  a  regular 
flow  of  water  from  the  lake,  known  as  "  covnpensaiion 
water/'  is  allowed  to  flow  away,  in  order  to  maintain 
the  River  Vymwy  in  the  condition  it  was  before  the 
oonstr  action  of  the  lake.  The  lake  is  one  of  the  main 
water  supplies  for  Liverpool,  the  water  being  first 
carried  to  Oswestry,  where  it  is  filtered.  This  lake 
and  the  numerous  streams  entering  it,  aa  well  as  the 
soil  of  the  watershed  and  the  mud  which  settles  to  the 
bottom  of  the  lake,  are  constantly  under  observation. 
The  Analyses  are  made  regularly  for  the  Corporation 
cf  Liverpool  by  one  of  us  (Professor  Boyce).  The  com- 
parison of  the  results  of  the  analyses  of  the  unpolluted 
Vymwy  watershed  and  of  the  polluted  Severn  lower 
down  are  very  striking,  and  clearly  demonstrates  the 
value  of  the  bacteriological  analysis,  and  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  B.  coll  as  a  test  of  intestinal  contamina- 
tion. The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  results  on 
the  watershed. 

Stbeams  of  Lake  Vyknwt  Watershed. 

Thirty-eight  streams  entering  the  lake  were  most 
carefully  analysed  by  Miss  Chick  t  for  the  presence  of 
the  B.  ooli.  The  latTter  was  found. only  in  one  case 
present  in  1  cc,  and  in  this  case  **  there  was  a  gang  of 
men  working  close  to  this  stream  on  this  date."  In 
two  other  cases  it  was  present  in  a  less  proportion  than 
one  B.  coli  per  cc,  and  here  again,  owing  to  proximity 
to  farms,  there  was  probability  of  contamination. 

Samples  of  Soil  of  Watebshed. 

Fifteen  samples  of  soil  were  analysed  by  Mliss  Ohick. 
"  One  gramme  of  soil  was  weighed  iuto  a  sterile  flask, 
10  cc  of  sterile  water  were  added  in  some  cases,  and 
50  cc  in  others.  The  whole  was  then  thoroughly  well 
shaken,  and  1  cc  taken  and  3  plates  ipoured."  The 
B.  ooli  was  absent  in  the  quantities  daken,  viz.,  O'l 
grm.  and  0*02  grm. 

WArrSB  OF  THE  LaKE. 

The  water  has  been  repeatedly  analysed  for  the  past 
three  years,  and  one  cubic  centimetre  has  been  found 
free  from  B.  coli.  Larger  quantities  have,  however, 
been  shown  by  Miss  Chick  to  contain  this  organism  in 
small  numbers.  The  average  number  of  bacteria,  as 
determined  at  different  points  on  the  surface,  and  at 
various  depths  in  the  lake  is  31  per  cc 

Deposit  on  the  Bottom  of  the  Lake. 

A  'thorough  examiination  of  the  bottom  of  the  lake 
has  been  recently  m>ade  by  us  with  the  apparatus  pre- 
viously described.  In  all,  28  samples  of  mud  were 
brought  to  the  surface  from  depths  varying  from  a 
few  feet  to  70  ft.  The  method  of  analysis  consisted  in 
adding  *5  cc  of  the  mud  to  two  taurocholate  lactose 
agar  tubes,  and  making  two  Petri  dish  determinations. 
The  investigation  showed  that  in  the  comparatively 
large  sample  of  mud  taken  froooo.  very  numerous  points 
in  >the  bottom  of  the  lake,  the  bacillus  coli  was  found 
in  tftiree  samples  and  then  only  one  colony  was  present 
in  each  caise ;  thus  bearing  out  the  preceding  statements 
with  regard  to  the  absence  of  the  B.  coli  from  the 
streams,  and  from  the  lake  of  the  Vymwy  watershed. 


The  Bactbbla.  of  the  Land  Drains  and  Small  Stbeams 
entering  the  severn  between  shrewsbury  and 
Cbessaoe  (18  Miles). 

We  found  numerous  land  drains  entering  the  river 
between  the  Asylum  (Shrewsbury)  and  Cressage.  The 
water  of  these,  with  one  exception,  viz.,  the  Atcham 
Workhouse  sewer,  was  perfectly  clear.  Seventeen  of 
these  hftve  been  examined  for  the  B.  coli  by  (the  carbol 
agar  method  by  Miss  Chick. 

In  twelve  cases  the  B.  coli  was  absent  in  1  cc.  Where 
present  it  was  only  in  small  numbers,  and  in  these 


cases  contamination  might  be  suspected  from  their 
proximity   to  houses.       The  compairative  freedom  oi 
land  drains  from  B.  coli  is  a  most  noteworthy  fact, 
and    demonstrates    that   these  smtall    tributaries   are^ 
harmless  unless  they  receive  sewage. 

The  analysis   of  one  particular  small  land  draia 
proved  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  truth  of  this  state- 
ment    Ajs  many  as  19,000  B.  coli  per  cc  were  found 
in  it ;   we  then  traced  it  back  from  the  river,   and 
observed  that  it  received  the  sewage  of  the  Atcham. 
Workhouse,  we  also  discovered  the  other  unmistakable 
sign  of  sewage  pollution  in  it,  viz.,  'the  presence  of 
abundiant  growths    of    Sphaerotilus  natans.     The  total 
number  of  bacteria  per  cc  in  these  drains  varies  be- 
tween 100  and  3,000,  and  this  is  what  might  be  expected 
from  the  absence  of  the  B.  Coli. 

In  addition  to  the  land  drains  an  investigation  was. 
made  of  the  small  brooks  entering  the  river.  A  table- 
is  appended  showing  that  17  analyses  were  made- 
(Table  XXV.).  It  will  be  seen  that  the  total  number  of 
bacteria  are  greater,  and  that  the  bacillus  coli  was. 
usually  present,  the  average  being  24  per  cc  From  the- 
position  of  these  brooks  we  concluded  that  they  must  all 
have  been  contaminated. 

The  Bactebia  of  the  Sevebn  iuhediatelt  abovb 

Shrewsbubt. 

The  samples  were  taken  about  20  yards  above  the- 
county  asylum  sewer  outfall,  and  therefore  2  miles, 
above   Shrewsbury.     A   table   is   given   showing  -the- 
result  of  bacteriol>ogical  analyses  extending  over  one- 
year.     The  total  number  of  bacteria  a^ppears  to  vary 
considerably,  the  average  working  out  at  10,000  per 
C.C.,   but  if    certain  very  abnormally  large  enumera- 
tions were  left  out,  and  which  appear  exceptional,  the- 
average  would  not  exceed  5,000  per  cc.     The  bacillus, 
coli  is  usually  present,  but  only  in  small  numbers,  the 
average  being  11  per  cc.     The  bacteriological  state  of 
this  part  of  the  river,  which  here  is  about  180ft  broad, 
is  better  than  the  small  brooks  entering  it,  and  this  is« 
what  would  be  expected',  because  the  river  flrt^rts  with 
a  considerable  volume  of  unpolluted  water. 

SUMMAIRY  OF  THE  BESULTS  OP  THE  BACTERIO-^ 
LOGICAL  ANALYSES  OF  THE  RIVER  SEVERN" 
AND  TR/IBUTARIES  PREVIOUS  TO  POLLUTIOK.. 

Commencing  with  the  watershed  the  numerous, 
analyses  which  have  been  conducted  during  the  past 
three  years  show  that  the  B.  coli  is  absent  in  the  pro- 
portion of  1  per  cc  in  the  feeders  of  tJie  River  Vymwy. 
An  extensive  analysis  of  the  mud  of  t^e  lake,  and  of 
the  soil  of  the  watershed  also  shows  the  absence  of  the- 
B.  coli.  The  watershed  is  the  property  of  the  Liverpool 
Corporation  and  is  carefully  protected  from  pollution, 
and  the  results  show  that  in  the  aibsence  of  fsdcal  con- 
tamination there  is  no  B.  ooli. 

Next  proceeding  to  the  Shrewsbury  district  which  is. 
not  under  control  in  the  same  manner  as  the  watershed, 
we  find  that  the  numerous  small  brooks  which  enter- 
the  Severn  reveal  evidence  of  definite  contamination, 
but  that  the  land  drains,  the  water  of  which  is  probably 
subjected  to  some  slight  degrees  of  filtration,  are  com- 
paratively free  from  pollution.     This  is  very  interesting 
for  undoubtedly  the  brooks  are  liable  as  they  pass  close- 
to  human  habitations  to  contamination  ;  whilst  the  land 
drains,  removing  the  water  from  pasture  and  arable- 
land  are  isolated.       Lastly,  tidting  the  River  Severn 
itself  above  the  great  source  of  pollution  which  occurs, 
at  Shrewsbury,  we  find  that  B.  coli  is  present  in  the- 
proportion  of  about  10  per  c.c.     Between  Vymwy  and 
Shrewsbury  there  is  a  gradual    contamination,  eveey 
brook  which  contributes  to  the  volume  of  the  Severn 
as  it  passes  through  the  more  thickly  peopled  districts, 
adds  a  small  number  of  B.  coli,  and  at  certain  places 
like    Welshpool    there    is     considerable    direct    con- 
tamination.    No  wonder  then  that  already  above  tba^ 
waterworks  intake  at  Shrewsbury  there  is  distinct  evi- 
dence of  sewage  pollution.      Thus  the  streams  of  th« 
watershed  may  be  taken  as  the  standard  of  purity  aad 
as  furnishing  water  which  is  harmless  to  drink ;  that 
of  the  Severn  above  Shrewsbury  as  sligbtly  polluted, 
and  as  water  which  should  be  subjected  to  filtration 
before  being  consumed.    It  remains  now  to  see  what  is 
the  effect  of  turning  the  sewage  of  Shrewsbury  into  the 


♦  One  of  ua  (Pi-ofessor  Boyce)  has  rowed  down  the  Severn  from  Welshpool,  which  is  the  first  navigable  point 
on  the  river,  and  which  is  between  50  and  60  miles  above  Shrewsbury  by  river.  There  is  marked  coli  pollution 
at  Welshpool,  and  this  gradually  disappears. 

t  The  distribution  of  the  B.  coli.      Harriette  Chick   B.Sc.     Thompson  Yates  Reports,  Volume  III.    Part  I.> 
1900. 
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^ready  slightly  polluted  river,  and  how  far  it  differs 
bacteriologicaUj  from  the  standard  in  the  watershed 
-after  it  has  been  polluted,  and  further  after  what 
distance  it  regains  its  original  degree  of  purity. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  POLLUTION  OF  SHREWSBURY 
UPON  THE  WATER  OF  THE  RIVER  SEVERN. 

As  stated  earlier  in  this  report  the  places  where  the 
•-flamples  were  taken  for  analysis  were  as  follows:  — 

1.  Opposite  the  County  Asylum,  that  is  a  point  2 
iniles  above  the  Shrewsbury  Waterworks. 

2.  Opposite  the  Waterworks  intake,  which  is  situated 
Just  inside  the  town  of  Shrewsbury. 

3.  At  "  Ferry  I."  (Quarry  Ferry),  0*6  of  a  mile  lower 
"down. 

4.  At  English  Bridge,  1*6  miles  from  the  Waterworks. 

5.  At  "  Ferry  IIL"  (Cherry  Orchard  Ferry),  25  miles 
from  the  Waterworks.     This  point  marks  the  end  of 
the  town  of  Shrewsbury,  the  polluting  area  being  com- 
iprised  between  the  Waterworks  and  t^s  point. 

6.  Uffington,  a  village  4*75  miles  below  the  Water- 
"vorks. 

7.  Atcham,  a  vdllage  9  miles  from  the  Waterworks. 

8.  Cound,  a  few  houses,  13  miles  from  the  Water- 
-works. 

9.  Cressage,  a  village  16  miles  from  the  Waterworks, 
-or  18  miles  from  the  starting  poiat. 

Occasionally  samples  were  taken  at  the  village  of 
Buildwas  21*5  miles  from  the  Waterworks,  and  Iron- 
4>ridge  a  town  23*5  miles  from  the  same  point. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  the  methoids  of  analysis 
we  employed,  these  will  be  found  in  the  coanmencement 
•of  the  report.  Those  who  are  practically  acquainted 
^th  river  analyses  will  know  the  difficulties  of  obtain- 
ing strictly  accurate  results.  By  repeating  our  analyses 
-and  by  making  several  analyses  from  each  sample,  and 
by  always  keeping  the  samples  on  ice  we  believe  that 
•our  results  give  a  very  true  picture  of  what  is  happening 
iMicteriologically  in  ^e  river. 

THE  TIME  OF  THE  YEAR  WHEN  THE  ANALYSES 

WERE  MADE. 

The  first  analyses  were  made  in  the  month  of  Novem- 
•br,  1899,  others  in  January,  March,  April,  May,  July, 
August,  September,  October,  November,  and  December 
in  1900,  and  a  few  in  February  and  March  of  this  year 
1901.  The  analyses  have  therefore  been  made  through- 
out one  whole  year,  in  spring,  summer,  autumn,  and 
winter,  and  in  all  conditions  of  the  weather,  and  with 
the  river  at  its  highest  and  lowest  levels. 

•OBJECT  OF  THE  BACTERIOLOGICAl.  A.NALYSES. 

To  determine  the  total  number  of  bacteria  per  cc, 
the  number  of  the  bacillus  coli  communis  and  the  pro- 
portion of  the  bacillus  enteritidis  sporogenes  as 
measured  by  its  spores.  Numerous  determinations 
were  made  of  the  number  of  thermophilfc  bacteria 
present.  The  general  bacterial  flora  of  the  river  was 
•also  investigated. 

RESULTS. 

Two  series  of  tables  are  appended  to  this  report ;  in 
'<me  series  the  analyses  are  grouped  under  the  place 
whetre  each  observation  was  made  (Tables  L-VIII.)  ;  in 
the  other  series  of  the  analyses  of  the  stretch  of  river 
examined  on  a  given  date  are  recorded  (Tables  IX.- 
XXIV.). 

In  order  to  render  the  tables  more  intelligible  graphic 
'Charts  have  been  prepared  which  show  at  a  glance  the 
bacterial  state  of  tiie  river  in  the  various  months  of  the 
year  as  well  as  the  average. 

L— TOTAL    NUMBER    OF    BACTERIA     (ROUND 

NUMBERS). 

At  Asylum  *      the  average  is    7,000  per  cc.    0     miles. 

„  Waterworks  „  13,000  „  2 

„  Ferry  I.  „  20,000  „  2*6 

„  English  Bridge  „  23,000  „  36 

„  Ferry  IIL  „  19,000  „  4*5 

„  Uffington  „  17,000  „  675 

„  Atcham  „  13,000  „  11 

„  Cressage  „  5,000  „  18 


A  glance  at  these  figures  and  at  the  large  charts 
(Charts  I.  and  II.)  shows  that  the  effect  of  contamina- 
tion is  unmistakable.  Already  before  the  Waterworks 
are  reached  the  numbers  have  increased,  owing  to  1ih« 
pollution  which  was  pointed  out  to  occur  for  some 
distance  above  the  Waterworks  intake. 

In  the  midst  of  the  pollution  at  English  Bridge  the 
number  of  bacteria  has  reached  a  maximum  ;  they  are 
more  than  three  times  more  numerous  than  at  the 
start.  From  Ferry  III.,  that  is  the  end  of  Shrewsbury, 
there  is  a  gradual  drop  for  two  miles  below  th.s  point, 
for  at  Uffington  the  number  is  17,000,  and  at  Atcham 
six  miles  further  down  the  number  is  13,000,  finally  at 
Cressage,  13  miles  below  the  last  source  of  town  sewage 
contamination,  the  number  is  even  lower  than  that  aA 
the  Asylum  above  Shrewsbury.* 

At  first  sight  the  results  might  appear  remarkabl& 
The  effect  of  pollution  as  measured  by  the  total  number 
of  bacteria  does  not  appear  so  large  as  might  have  been 
anticipated,  knowing  as  we  do  that  all  the  sewage  of  a 
town  of  some  28,000  inhabitants  enters  the  river  and 
that  the  average  number  of  bacteria  per  cc.  in  such 
sewace  is  about  3  millions. 

Dilution  is  the  cause  of  this  large  reduction ;  the 
voliune  of  the  River  Severn  is  more  than  100  times 
greater  than  that  of  the  sewage  entering  it  and  the 
effect  of  this  is  to  reduce  the  numbers  to  a  figure  on  the 
average  below  30^000  per  c.c.  The  other  remarkable 
feature  is  that  the  bacteria  are  not  carried  down  so  far 
as  might  be  expected,  for  at  least  at  Cressage  13  miles 
from  Shrewsbury  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  effect  of 
the  sewage  can  be  measured  by  the  total  number  ol 
bacteria  present  in  the  water.  These  observations  are 
in  accord  with  those  of  other  investigators,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  table  appended,  showing  the  results  of 
analyses  of  some  rivers  on  the  Continent  (Table 
XXX.,  p.  14). 

II.— TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  BACILLUS  COLI. 

Our  invest' gations  have  in  the  main  differed  from  those 
of  previous  investigators  in  the  attention  which  we  have 
directed  to  ascertaining  the  numbers  of  this  micro- 
organism both  in  the  water  and  in  the  mud  of  the  banks 
and  bed  of  the  rver.  As  previously  pointed  out,  we 
have,  as  the  result  of  our  own  inveatigations,  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  organism  is  a  most  accurate  measure 
of  intestinal  pollution,  and  that  far  greater  information 
as  regards  the  effects  of  sewage  pollution  can  be  gathered 
by  its  estimat.on  than  by  simply  counting  the  total  num- 
ber of  organisms  present.  We  know  a  great  deal  more 
of  the  B.  coli  than  of  the  innumerable  other  bacteria 
which  are  foimd  in  water  and  in  sewage,  and  which  from 
various  causes  may  undergo  consideraJble  fluctuations  in 
their  numbers  In  their  course  down  stream.  The  Bacil- 
lus coli  is  an  intestinal  parasite,  and  away  from  the  in- 
testine it  is  not,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  in  a  suit- 
able medium  for  its  multiplication,  and  tends  to  perish, 
and  thereifore  if  it  is  found  it  has  not  been  long  absent 
from  the  intestine. 

The  average  figures  obtained  are  as  follows  :  — 

B.  Coli. 

At  Asylum  -        -  -  -  13  per  cc. 

Waterworks     -  -  46 

Ferry  L  -        -  -  -  177 

English  Bridge  -  -  321 

Ferry  III.        -  -  -  600 

Uffington         -  -  -  142 

Atcham  -        -  -  -  48 

Cressage-        -  -  -  36 
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These  figures  and  the  diart  (Chart  II.)  made  from 
them  show  more  strikingly  than  the  preceding  enumera- 
tions the  effect  of  pollution  and  the  distance  at  which 
the  pollution  is  felt. 

As  in  the  case  of  total  numbers  so  here  there  is  a 
slight  increase  at  the  waterworks,  and  from  thence  a 
rapid  increase  takes  place  for  the  three  miles  the  river 
winds  through  Shrewsbury  to  Ferry  HI.  At  this  point 
the  average  num-ber  of  B.  coK  per  c.c.  is  600,  or  46 
times  greater  than  in  the  water  above  Shrewsbury, 
wh.lst  as  seen  in  the  case  of  the  quantitative  analyses 
the  maximum  average  was  only  three  times  greater  than 
in  the  unpolluted  water.  The  maximum  effect  of  poldu- 
tion  occurs  at  the  end  of  the  town,  where  one  would  ex- 
pect it  to  be.     Two  miles  further  down  (Uffington)  the 


*  It  is  highly 
were  taken  botn 
the  latter. 


probable  that  this  average  is  misleading,  for,  with  one  exception,  on  each  day  when  samples 
at  the  Asylum  and  at  Cre.ssage,  the  numbers  at  the  former  spot  were  much  lower  than  at 
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numiber  has  dropped  very  considerably;  at  6  miJes 
(Atcham)  the  number  is  48,  and  at  the  13  miles  point 
(Cressage)  the  numiber  is  36  per  c.c 

As  the  result  of  allowing  the  sewage  of  Shrewsbury  to 
enter  the  river,  there  is  at  onoe  nearly  a  fif tyfold  increase 
in  the  numbers  of  this  intestinal  parasite,  and  a  river 
which  two  miles  higher  up  (at  the  Asylum)  only  con- 
tained a  few  to  the  cubic  centimetre,  and  still  higher  up 
in  the  unpolluted  sources  in  Wales  contained  none  to  the 
cubic  centimetre,  now  contains  upon  an  average  600  per 
c.c.  But  here  again  a  larger  number  of  B.  coli  might 
have  at  first  sight  been  expected,  but  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  average  number  of  B.  coli  in  sewage  varies 
between  50,000  and  100,000  per  c.c,  and  that  the  sew- 
age becomes  diluted  at  least  100  times,  the  above  figures 
appear  correct.  After  the  pollution  cea-ses  the  number 
of  B.  coll  falls  very  considerably,  showing  that  there  is 
no  multiplication,  but  even  at  Cressage,  13  miles  lower 
do^n,  the  effect  of  the  sewage  of  Shrewsbury  can  be  dis- 
unctly  seen.  Our  obeervations,  indeed,  lead  us  U^  the 
conclusion  that  the  effect  of  Shrewsbury  pollution  has 
not  had  time  to  disappear  before  another  town,  viz., 
Ironbridge,  pours  its  sewage  *.nto  the  river.  It  is  in  this 
way  that  rivers  become  gradually  polluted  from  source 
to  mouth,  and  that  a  river  eminentiv  potable  at  its  oom- 
mencement,  becomes  unfit  for  drinking  purposes  lower 
down. 

The  analyses  show  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  mul- 
X [plication  of  the  B.  coli  n  the  water.  These  organisms 
removed  from  their  most  favourable  environment  in  the 
animal  body  find  condibions  in  the  river  unsuitable  to 
their  multipl  cation,  and  they  probably  perish  in  con- 
siderable numbers  as  they  pass  down  stream.  But  mos*t 
probably  the  greatest  cause  of  their  removal  is  sedimen- 
tation and  adhesion  to  the  mud  of  the  banks. 

We  have  proved  their  presence  in  considerable  quan- 
tities in  the  mud  of  the  bottom  and  of  the  banks.  (Tables 
XXVII.  and  XXVIII.)  Here,  however,  as  already 
pointed  out.  although  they  do  not  perish  immediately, 
owing  probably  to  the  food  conditions  being  more  favour- 
able, there  does  not  appear  to  be  am'  evidence  of 
multiplication.  As  pointed  out  in  a  previous  report 
upon  the  *'  Filtration  of  Sewage  Effluents,"  we  could 
not  find  any  evidence  of  the  multiplication  of  the 
B.  coli  in  the  body  of  the  sand  or  earth  filters,  and  we 
concluded  that  filtration,  and  the  strusjgle  for  exist- 
ence with  the  other  orti^anisms.  and  the  products  of 
these,  and  in  addition  the  fart  that  the  physical 
conditions  of  temperature,  food,  etc.,  were  not  like 
those  in  the  alimentarv  tract,  were  the  causes  of 
their  reduction.  So  in  the  case  of  the  river,  sedimenta- 
tion, unsuitable  environment,  and  struggle  for  existence 
with  other  organisms  help  to  extinguish  it.  But  these 
observations  teach  us  that  accumulations  may  gradually 
occur,  and  that  when  the  river  is  disturbed  these  may 
considerably  augment  the  numbers,  and.  further,  that 
even  13  miles  below  Shrewsbury  there  is  distinct  evi- 
dence of  pollution. 

THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  BACILLI'S  COLI 

IN  THE  KIVElt. 

It  is  often  argued  that  the  presence  of  the  B.  coli  is 
of  little  significance,  because  it  must  be  widely  d.stri- 
buted  in  nature,  and  because  it  must  often  be  taken  in- 
ternally in  water  and  food  stuffs.  But  we  have  shoim 
by  very  numerous  analyses  that  the  B.  coli  is  not  uni- 
versally distributed,  and  that  it  fK^curs  in  f(x)ds  and 
water  in  thi>se  cases  where  poHuticai  migli>t  obviously 
have  taken  place,  and  the  recent  report  of  the  German 
Commission  confirms  out  conclusions  as  regards  the 
sudden  rise  of  the  B.  coli  in  streams  flowing  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  human  habita tic  >nK.  Therefore  we  cim- 
clude  that  in  the  first  place  the  B.  coli  serves  as  a  most 
unmistakable  indicator  of  intestinal  pollution,  and  that 
as  seen  from  our  river  experiment  the  degree  of  pollu- 
tion can  be  accurately  measured  at  any  given  point. 
Mea.suring  intestinal  pollution,  and,  moreover,  intesti- 
nal pollution  of  recent  origin,  as  we  have  shown  else- 
where, it  may  be  taken  as  a  guide  of  what  would  happen 
to  the  bacillus  typhosus  cr  cholera  vibrio  if  these  or- 
"ranisms  escaped  into  the  river. 

In  our  Colonies  and  in  India,  as  previous  Commissions 
Itave  !*hi>wn.  polluted  water  is  a  fertile  source  of  cholera, 
but  in  this  ountry  the  danger  of  drinkin/r  im]mre  water 
arises  larcely  from  the  presence  of  the  bacillus  typhosus. 
If  in  the  case  of  the  River  Severn  the  B.  coli  which  we 
have  found  in  such  comparatively  large  numbers  after  tne 
sewage  of  Shrewsbury  has  passed  into  it  was  replaced 
by  thn  B.  typhosus,  we  would  unhesitatingly  conclude 
that  the  <)r.Lranisni  would  l>o  curried  ven'  many  miles 


down  stream,  and  that  it  would  collect  in  the  mud  of 
the  river.  Fortunately,  it  Is  never  so  abundant  as  the 
B.  coli,  a  fact  which  will  be  readily  understood  when  it 
is  recollected  that  the  proportion  of  typhoid  cases  is  in 
most  instances  comparatively  small.  It  will  be  seen 
that  In  the  case  of  Shrewsbury  an  epidemic  of  typhoid 
which  would  affect  one-sixth  of  the  inhabitants  would 
only  lead  to  the  presence  of  about  100  B.  typhosus  per 
c.c.  in  the  river  at  Shrewsbury,  and  that  although  these 
might  be  carried  down  several  miles,  yet  as  seen  from  the 
B.  coli  observations  the  chances  of  this  would  be  small. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  great  volume  of  the  River 
Severn  thus  greatly  reduces  the  risk  of  the  transporta- 
tion to  any  distance  of  the  pathogenic  organisms.  Our 
observations  tend  to  show  that  it  is  the  small  polluted 
stream  like  the  Atcham  brook,  containing  perhaps  19,000- 
B.  coli  per  c.c,  and  which  if  drunk  or  used  for  washing 
utensils  nwght  very  well  convey  the  infection  of  typho  d. 
In  other  words,  if  the  sewage,  however  small  in  quan- 
tity, that  derived,  for  instance,  from  only  one  cottage, 
enters  a  very  small  brook  (or  percolates  into  a  well), 
which  is  drunk  within  a  short  d'stancc  of  the  source  of 
coiitamination,  tlie  chances  of  infection  with  typhoid,  if 
there  was  a  case  of  this  disease  in  the  house,  would  be 
great.  These  observat'ons,  based  upon  the  often  far 
larger  proportion  of  B.  coli  in  smal^.  streams  than  m 
larger  rivers,  accords  with  the  expeiience  of  typhoid  in- 
fection through  wells 

From  what  has  been  said,  no  doubt  ought  to  exist  of 
the  value  of  the  B.  coli  as  a  measure  of  the  degree  of 
intesfnal  pollution,  and  therefore  of  the  chances  of  the 
presence  or  absence  of  the  B.  typhosus.  But  the  pre- 
sence of  the  B.  coli  mav  itself  be  harmful.  We  have 
found  it  associated  as  others  Lave  done  with  outbreaks- 
of  diarrhoea  and  inflammation,  and  with  abscess  forma- 
tion. 

The  bacillus  coli  taken  in  by  the  mouth  may  produc** 
serous  results.  Having  before  them  this  fact,  the  Com- 
missioners asked  us  to  teat  the  pathogenicity  of  the  B. 
coli,  which  we  isolated.  It  was  found  that  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  the  organism  was  not  pathogenic  when 
introduced  subcutaneously  into  the  guinea  pig. 

This  is  quite  in  accordance  with  our  knowledge  of 
pathogenic  organisms ;  removed  from  the  animal  bodv 
they  rapidly  lose  the.r  virulence,  but  once  introduced 
'nto  the  system  they  may  at  any  moment  become  patho- 
genic. If  it  is  satisiftictorily  established,  and  we  have 
endeavoiu'ed  to  do  so,  that  the  B.  c<^i  which  is  found  in 
the  River  Severn  is  derived  largely  from  the  B.  coli  of 
the  intestine  of  the  inhabitants  of  Shrewsbury,  then  cer- 
tainlv  this  organism,  when  it  is  taken  in  bv  the  mouth 
nnd  roaches  thf»  small  intestine,  may  become  path(N- 
ffenic,  as  Dr.  Klein  has  pointed  out  in  his  evidence 
before  the  Royal  Commission. 

NOTE  UPON  THE  BEFINITIOX  OF  THE  BACIL- 
LUS  COLT   GROUP. 

We  have  considered  it  necessary  in  view  of  criticism 
of  the  results  which  we  have  obtained  with  the  B.  coli 
to  summarise  hero  our  investigation  of  this  group. 

Numerous  organisms  have  been  described,  under  dif- 
ferent names,  which  really  belong  to  the  same  family 
and  merely  show  insignificant  variations  from  the- 
original  type.  Experience  has  shown  us  that  these 
variations  are  not  constant,  and  consequently  are  hot 
to  be  relied  upon.  Instead,  therefore,  of  attempting 
to  identify  with  its  special  variety  every  organism 
which  we  have  isolated  we  have  endeavoured  to  gather 
them  together  in  groups  and  to  differentiate  the  groups 
by  reactions  which  are  constant.  One  example  of  our 
method  will  sufilce. 

A  sul)culture  of  the  original  B.  coli  communis 
(Escherich)  was  obtained  and  worked  out.  It  had  the- 
following  biological  characteristics 

Morphology. — A  non-sjwring.  slightly  motile 
organism  usually  short  but  with  many  long  forms. 

It  does  not  liquefy  gelatine,  and  does  not  stain  by 
Oram's  method. 

Bile  salt-Ohu'osc  broth  Acid  and  ^\s. 

Olucose  broth 

Livctose  brf>th 

Mannite  broth 

C-ane-sugar  bmtli  -  No  change. 

Tndol    -         -        -        -  Usually  present,  but  not  always.. 

Milk    -        -        -        -  Acid  and  clotting. 

Agar  and  (^eiatine        -  Moist,      wliitisb,      <»r      «fi-eyi^b 

jrrowth,      sh(»wing       nothinji 
cbrti*acteristic. 
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Now  the  characters  which  so  far  have  been  shown  to 
l>e  oonstant  are : — 

(1)  The  non-formation  of  spores. 

(2)  The  non-liquefaction  of  gelatine. 

(3)  Acid  production  in  milk. 

(4)  The  reactions  in  the  various  sugars. 

Under  the  following  heads,  however,  variations  do 
occur  :  — 

1.  Gram* 8  Method, — ^As  regards  the  staining  by 
Gram'«  method,  Alexander  Schmidt  has  found  that 
ttnder  certain  circumatances  memrbers  of  the  B.  coli 
group  retain  Gram's  stain.  Too  much  stress  must  not, 
therefore,  be  laid  upon  the  fact  that  if  an  organism 
stains  by  Gram  it  cannot  be  a  member  of  the  Coli 
^roup. 

2.  MM. — ^The  coagulation  of  milk  is  also  somewhat 
unreliaible,  as  we  have  isolated  organisms  which  at 
£rat  coagulated  milk,  but  later  did  not,  and  vice  versa. 

3u  IndcL, — ^The  production  of  indol  is  veiry  variable. 
The  same  organism  will  sometimes  give  the  indol  re- 
action, and  sometimes  fail  to  give  it.  The  production 
of  indol  apparently  depends  upon  some  unknown  quan- 
tity  in  the  Inroth,  and  as  broth  cannot  be  made  of  ex- 
actly the  same  composition  each  time  we  consider  that 
little  importance  should  be  attached  to  this  reaction. 

4.  Cane  Sugar  Broth. — ^It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
B.  coli  (Escherioh)  does  not  cause  any  change  in  this 
medium.  Organisms  have  been,  however,  isolated 
which  correspond  m  all  other  {Mirticulars  with  B.  coli 
communis  (Escherich),  but  which  caused  changes  in 
Saccharose  broth.  Consequently  we  are  at  present  in 
doubt  as  to  the  real  value  of  this  medium. 

5.  Motility. — This  is  another  doubtful  point,  for  the 
B.  Neapolitanus  gives  the  reactions  of  the  group,  and 
yet  is,  so  far  as  is  known,  non-motile. 

6.  FlageUa. — ^The  BaciUus  cdi  (Escherich)  has 
usually  4  to  8  flagella  attached  all  round  the  organism, 
but  B.  C.C.  forms  have  been  described  with  only  one 
terminal  flagellum. 

For  the  above  reasons  then  we  would  for  the  present 
define  the  B.  coli  communis  group  as  consisting  of 
organisms  which  have  the  following  characters:  — 

(1)  THEY    ARE   NON-SPORING  AND  XON- 

LIQUEFYING. 

(2)  THEY     RARELY     STAIN     BY     GRAM^S 

METHOD. 

(3)  THEY  PRODUCE  ACID  AND  GAS  WITH 

BOTH  GLUCOSE  AND  LACTOSE,  AND 
MAY  DO  SO  AVITH  SACCHAROSE. 

<4)  THEY  PRODUCE  ACID   IN  MILK.  AND 
USUALLY  ALSO  COAGULATE  IT. 

{!>)  THEY    PRODUCE    ACID   AND   GAS    IN 
BILE  SALT  GLUCOSE  BROTH. 

(6)  THEY   GROW   WELL   AT   A   TEMPERA- 
TURE  OF  42'  C. 

We  would,  therefore,  include  in  the  B.  coli  communis 
i;roup  such  organisms  as 

B.  Neapolitanus  (Emmerich). 

B.  Acidi  Lactici  (Hueppe). 

B.  Oavicida  (Brieger). 

B.  Gapsulatus  (Pfeiffer). 

Some  organisms,  such  as  B.  pyogenes  foetidus,  give 
all  the  reactions  of  B.  coli  communis  except  gas  pro- 
duction. The  position  of  these  organisms  is  at  present 
doubtful. 

Another  group  which  suggests  itself  is  the 
""Gaertner"  group. 

It  includes  such  organisms  as  the 

B.  Enteritidis  (Gaertner), 

B.  Psittacosis  (Nocard), 

B.  CholersB  Suum  (Flexner), 

and  differs  from  the  B.  coli  communis  group  in  causing 
no  change  in  lactose  or  cane  sugar,  and  in  not  clotting 
milk,  but  resembles  B.  coli  communis  in  its  power  of 
producing  acid  and  gas  in  glucose  and  mannite  media. 

A  third  gro>up  is  the  ** typhoid"  group,  which  pro- 
duces only  acid  with  glucose  and  mannite,  and  does  not 


affect  lactose  or  cane  sugar.    In  milk  there  is  either 
no  change  or  only  a  slight  acid  production. 

COMPARISON  OF  THE  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  BAC 
TERIA  WITH  THE  NUMBERS  OF  B.  COLL 

The  proportion  of  B.  coli  to  the  total  numibers  is  well 
seen  in  the  large  chart  (Chart  I.),  where  both  are  figured 
out  on  the  same  scale.  This  chart  shows  very  clearly 
that  the  B.  coli  forms  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  total 
numbers,  and  that  the  increase  in  numbers  is  accom- 
panied by  a  corresponding  rise  in  the  Colon  bacillus. 
There  are,  however,  certain  small  differences  of  agree- 
ment ;  for  instance  the  total  number  of  organisms  is 
greatest  at  English  Bridge,  whilst  B.  coli  is  j^reatest  a 
little  further  aown  at  J^rry  III.,  and  at  CreStoge  the 
numbers  of  B.  coli  have  not  dropped  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  the  total  numbers.     (See  footnote,  p.  9.) 

SEASONAL  VARIATIONS  IN  THE  NUMBERS  OF 

BACTERIA. 

The  total  number  of  organisms  in  the  river  differs 
according  to  meteorological  conditions.  When  the 
weather  is  dry  and  warm,  and  the  river  low,  the 
numbers  are  above  the  average.  This  is  well  seen  on 
September  26th,  1900,  when  the  river  w«8  at  its  lowest. 
On  the  other  hand  on  January  11th.  1900,  the  river  was 
high,  and  the  temperature  low,  and  the  numibers  are 
decreased.  When  the  river  is  muddy  the  total  nuniber 
is  somewhat  increased.  When  the  river  is  swollen  and 
the  sewage  in  consequence  greatly  diluted  the  number 
of  B.  coli  is  considerably  reduced  (Charts  III.  and  IV.). 

DIFFERENCJES    BETWEEN    SUPERFICIAL    AND 

DEEP  SAMPLES. 

The  differences  between  the  samples  collected  on  the 
surface  and  those  taken  2ft.  below  the  surface  do  not 
appear  great.  More  commonly  the  superficial  contains 
more  bacteria  than  the  deep  sample,  out  in  many  in- 
stances this  is  reversed.*  (Chart  Y.)  We  may  here 
point  out  as  an  explanation  of  the  irregular  rises  in 
numibers  whdch  are  sometimes  noticed,  that  the 
presence  of  a  small  particle  of  fsscal  or  decomposing 
matter  in  the  water  analysed  may  greatly  augment 
numbers.  It  is  always  necessary  to  repeat  observations 
many  times. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  CURRENTS  UPON  THE  DISTRI- 
BUTION OF  BACTERIA.    STAGNANT  BAYS. 

The  cork  experiment  which  we  devised  showed  clearly 
that  floating  bodies  tend  to  pass  out  of  the  stream  and 
to  collect  in  certain  bays  and  stagnant  recesses  along 
the  banks.  We  found  the  mud  of  these  bays  very  dirty 
and  containing  considerable  quantities  of  the  B.  eoli. 
Usually  the  water  here  presented  a  scum,  and  con. 
tained  very  large  numbers  of  bacteria,  and  on  this 
account  in  taking  our  cross  section  samples  of  the  river 
we  avoided  these  pockets^  We  also  took  numerous 
samples  from  the  middle  of  the  stream,  and  close  up 
to  the  banks,  and  sometimes  the  one  and  sometimes 
the  other  contained  the  larger  number  of  bacteria. 
From  these  experiments  and  from  the  superficial  and 
deep  analyses  we  concluded  that  the  bacteria  in  the 
river  showed  an  irregular  distribution,  and  it  was  for 
this  reason  that  in  the  later  observations  a  series  of 
samples  were  taken,  as  described  in  the  early  part  of 
this  report,  at  numerous  points  from  bank  to  bank, 
and  then  mixed,  and  the  samples  for  analysis  drawn 
from  the  mixed  samples.  This  is  a  method  which  we 
strongly  recommend  to  be  carried  out  in  all  future 
analyses  of  rivers.  In  the  preceding  pages  attention 
was  drawn  to  the  possible  dissemination  of  bacteria 
from  accumulations  of  mud  and  debris  in  certain  bays 
along  the  sides  of  the  river;  and  that  this  is  very 
probable  will  be  gathered  from  the  fact  mentioned 
above,  that  the  bacteria  in  the  water  in  these  places 
are  very  abundant. 

B.  ENTERITIDIS  SPOROGENES  (KLEIN). 

Considerable  importance  has  been  attached  to  this 
bacillus  by  Klein  and  Houston  on  account  of  its  sup- 
posed causal  relation  to  certain  outbreaks  of  epidemic 
diarrhoea,  its  presence  in  comparatively  large  numbers 
in  sewage,  and  its  absence  from  pure  water  and  virgin 
soil.    For  these  reasons  they  consider  its  presence  to 


*A8  the  result  of  an  exhaustive  investiffatioii  in  the  Rhine,  Salomon  found  as  a  mean  of  176  superficial 
samples  3,975  colonies  per  cc ;  of  192  deep  samples,  4,642  cols,  per  c.c  ;  but  he  also  found  thai  the  indi- 
vidual analyses  were  very  variable. 
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indicate  previous  sewage  pollution.  The  identification 
of  the  bacillus  is  not  always  easy  without  recourse  to 
an  inoculation  experiment,  since  according  to  Klein  it 
may  be  confounde^i  with  B.  butyricus  and  B.  cadaveris, 
the  main  difference  lying  in  its  pathogenicity  to  guinea 
pigs.  If  this  he  so,  tnen  it  is  not  such  a  reliable 
indicator  of  sewage  contamination  as  B.  coli,  for, 
firstly,  it  was  absent  in  many  samples  of  the  River 
Severn  taken  at  points  where  the  nver  was  obviously 
contaminated  with  sewage  and  B.  coli  communis  was 
found;  secondly,  several  of  the  samples  which  gave 
an  apparently  typical  reaction  in  milk  culture  were 
very  slightly,  if  at  all,  pathogenic.  Moreover,  from 
recent  investigations  by  Balfour  Stewart  and  Glynn 
(Thompson  Yates  Report,  Vol.  IIIO>  confirmed  in 
some  aetails  by  Klein  and  Houston  (L.  G.  B.  Report, 
1899-1900),  it  is  e\adent  that  this  bacillus,  pathogenic 
to  guinea  pigs,  is  very  widely  distributed.  Not  only 
did  they  find  it,  as  previous  observers  have  already 
done,  in  the  normal  and  diseased  intestine  —  the 
normal  habitat  of  B.  coli — but  also  in  various 
foods,  cooked  and  uncooked,  in  dust,  and  occa- 
sionally in  air,  i,e.,  places  in  wmch  B.  coli  was  practi- 
cally always  absent.  It  is,  therefore,  much  more  A^idely 
distributed  than  B.  coli,  but  this  is  not  surpri.sing, 
since  it  has  l)een  shown  by  Miss  Chick  and  others, 
that  drying  and  sunlight  rapidly  destroy  B.  coli,  while 
the  more  resistent  spore-beanng  B.  enteritidis  sur- 
▼ivc».  Consequently  without  denying  that  the  original 
habitat  of  B.  ententidis  is  the  intestine,  and  that  its 
presence  indicates  previous  pollution,  it  is  evident 
that  we  are  constantly  ingesting  it  to  a  far  larger 
extent  than  B.  coli,  that  it  normally  occurs  in  foods  in 
which  B.  coli  is  absent,  and  for  these  reasons  we 
cannot  attribute  to  it  the  same  diagnostic  importance. 

As  regards  its  distribution  in  the  River  Severn,  it  has 
usually  been  absent  when  B.  coli  was  absent,  namely 
in  the  comparatively  pure  parts  of  the  river,  and  in 
some  of  the  land  drains  entering  it;  on  tne  other 
hand  it  has  occasionally  been  absent  also  in  obvi- 
ously polluted  parts  like  Cherry  Orchard  Ferry,  so  that 
its  aistribution  forms  a  most  irregular  curve. 

The  method  adopted  for  the  detection  of  B.  enteri- 


tidis was  that  originally  recommended  by  Klein,  viz.^ 
anaerobic  cultivation  in  freshly  sterilised  milk.  It 
may,  however,  be  added  as  a  matter  of  general  interest, 
that,  no  difference  could  be  detected  between  these  and 
control  cultivations  made  vrithout  anaerobic  precau- 
tions. 

In  conclusion,  although  it  is  of  considerable  in- 
terest to  demonstrate  the  presence  of  this  remarkable 
spore-bearing  anaerobe  described  by  Dr.  Klein,  yet  we 
oo  not  think  that  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  routine  ap- 
plication of  this  test,  and  we  note  that  it  has  not,  so 
far  as  we  are  aware,  been  emplojred  by  continental 
observers  in  bacteriological  analysis,  although  known 
to  them  for  the  last  four  years. 

THERMOPHILIC   AND   THERMOTLETIC   BAC- 
TERIA. 

The  bacteriological  investigation  of  the  River  Severn 
could  hardly  be  considered  complete  without  some  in- 
vestigation into  this  class  of  bacteria,  especially  since 
they  are  usually  absent  from  1  c.c.  of  good  water, 
but  elsewhere  are  very  widely  distributed,  although,  as 
a  special  investigation  showed,  absent  from  many  food- 
stuffs. They  are  always  found,  in  varying  numbers, 
in  the  River  Severn,  and  although  one  form  seemed 
especially  present  in  the  contaminated  area,  its  dis- 
tribution was  not  sufficiently  characteristic  to  be  of 
much  use.  Most  of  the  forms  isolated  were  non-patho- 
genic for  guinea  pigs  ;  one  bacillus  was  pathogenic  when 
grown  in  milk  culture.  We  do  not  think  in  the 
present  state  of  knowledge  that  much  use  can  be  made 
of  these  observations,  out  they  suggest  that  the 
presence  of  thermophilic  bacteria  in  large  numbers  is 
to  be  regarded  with  suspicion. 

The  method  adopted  was  simply  to  make  agar  plate 
cultivations  with  1  c.c.  of  water  (or  less,  of  sewage),, 
and  to  incubate  at  55^-65*>  C  Subcultures  were  then 
made  and  examined.  Several  forms  were  theremo- 
tletic  (heat-enduring)  rather  than  thermophilic  (heat- 
prefer  nng),  inasmuch  as  they  grow  quite  as  well  at 
37«  C. 


THE  BACTERIAL  FLORA  OF  THE  RIVER 

SEVERN. 

The  adjoining  table  gives  in  brief  the  characteristics 
of  75  organisms  isolated  from  gelatine  plates  of  the 
water  of  the  River  Severn.  The  samples  of  water  were 
taken  at  various  points  of  the  river  auring  its  passages 
through  and  beyond  the  town  of  Shrewsbury.  Before 
the  untreated  sewage  of  the  town  enters  the  river,  the 
most  characteristic  organisms  which  occur  are  the  fluor- 
escent liquefying  bacilli  and  chromogenic  or  non- 
chromogenic  cocci.  After  the  entrance  of  sewage  these 
tend  to  disappear,  and  their  place  is  taken  by  the 
common  and  yellow  Porteus  forms — types  of  organisms 
commonly  found  in  sewage-polluted  waters  (together 
with  bacilli  conforming  to  the  types  of  B.  Ramoeus 
and  B.  Megaterium). 

The  most  characteristic  and  the  most  frequently 
occurring  were  isolated  from  the  plates.  The  classi- 
fication adapted  is  that  of  Professor  Marshall  Ward 
in  his  fifth  report  to  the  Water  Research  Committee  of 
the  Royal  Society,  and  one  adapted  by  us  in  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  micro-organisms  fonnci  in  the  Liver- 
pool waters.  (Journal  of  Path,  and  Bact.,  May,  1899.) 
Considering  in  detail  the  adjoining  table,  the  foUow- 
in;;  are  the  gi'oups,  members  of  which  were  isolated  : — 

Group  5.  Colourless  non-liquefying  bacilli,  con- 
fonning  to  the  type  of  B.  Coli  Communis. — Three  of 
ihese  were  typical  of  and  gave  all  the  reactions  of  B. 
(/oli ;  the  fourth,  though  microscopically  identical  with 
the  the  others,  did  not  act  on  milk,  or  ferment  glucose, 
probably  an  enfeeble^  form. 

Group  6.  Common  Proteus  Type. — This  is  very  com- 
mon— 18  or;;anisms  were  isolated — all  act  ui)on  milk, 
lotting   ami   j)eptonisirig  the  casein,  some  giving  an 


acid,  other  an  alkaline  reaction  fto  Litmus.  Thev  all' 
form  indol  in  broth,  but  only  a  few  are  capable  of  fer- 
menting glucose. 

Group  7.  The  Yellow  Proteus  Type.  The  members 
of  this  group  also  are  found  to  occur  very  commonly, 
and  are  characterised  by  rapid  clotting  and  pep- 
tonising  action  in  milk,  with  an  acid  re-action.  The 
majority  give  idol  in  broth,  but  are  not  capable  of 
fermenting  glucose;  they  are  apparently  closely  allied 
to  the  fluorescent  bacilli,  from  which  they  are  difficult 
to  distinguish. 

Groups  9  and  10.  Yellow  Liquefying  and  Non-lique- 
fying Bacilli. — 7  examples. — Probably  a  variety  of 
Group  7,  which  they  resemble  closely  in  their  reaction. 

Group  13.  Bacilli  producing  a  crimson  pigment. — This 
type  is  uncommon — only  one  example  being  isolated. 
It  is  probably  identical  with  B.  prodigiousus. 

Group  16.  Bacilli  conforming  to  the  type  of  B. 
Subtilis. — This  type  is  frequently  met  with,  but  only 
two  forms  were  studied  in  detail. 

Group  16.  Sacrinae  forming  a  Yellow  Pigment. — 
This  is  fairly  common  ;  the  liquefactive  action  in  gela- 
tine is  not  constant. 

Group  19.  Non-chromogenic  Micrococci. — These  are 
found  to  occur  very  frequently.  19  examples  were  iso- 
lated. Only  two  of  these  were  capable  of  acting  on 
litmus  milk,  producing  an  acid  re-action.  Microscopi- 
cally they  were  all  stapnylococci. 

Group  A.  Chromogenic  Micrococci. — Fairly  common, 
7  specimens  isolated.  Only  2  were  capable  of  changing 
litmus  milk.  Their  microscopical  appearances  varied 
sligtitly  in  different  specimens. 

Group  C— A  pure  yeast  form. 
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TABLE. 


Group  5 


jQroup  6    - 


Oroup  7 


Group  9    - 


<}roup  10  - 

•Group  13  - 
Group  15  - 

•Group  16  - 


<jroiip  19 


-Group  A 


Oroup  C  - 


No.  of 
Organisms 
Examined. 


Gas 

formation 

in  Glucose 

Gelatine. 


Aetion  on  Milk. 


Indol 
Reaction. 


Microscopical  Appearance. 


1 

P. 

Acid,  Clot    -        -        -       - 

P. 

Small  stout  oval  Bacillus 
with  rounded  ends. 

2 

P. 

Acid,  Clot    -        -        -        - 

p. 

»                      }) 

3 

A. 

No  reaction  -        -        -        - 

p. 

f>                                                'A 

4 

P. 

Acid,  Clot    -        -        -        - 

p. 

}}                                  9i 

1 

P. 

Acid,  Clot,  Peptonised 

P. 

Proteus. 

2 

P. 

Acid,  Clot,  Peptonised 

P. 

>* 

3 

A. 

Clot,  Alk,  Peptonised  - 

P. 

it 

4 

A. 

Clot,  Alk,  Peptonised  - 

P. 

it 

6 

A. 

Clot,  Alk,  Peptonised  - 

P. 

)i 

6 

A. 

Clot,  Alk,  Peptonised  - 

P. 

It 

7 

P. 

Acid,  Clot,  Peptonised 

P. 

tt 

8 

R 

Acid,  Clot,  Peptonised 

P. 

» 

9 

A. 

Clot,  Alk,  Peptonised  - 

P. 

>» 

10 

A. 

Clot,  Alk,  Peptonised  - 

P. 

>» 

11 

A. 

Clot  Alk,  Peptonised  - 
Acid.,  Clot,  Peptonised 

P. 

» 

12  ■ 

A. 

P. 

71 

13 

A. 

Clot,  Alk,  Peptonised  - 

P. 

»> 

14 

A. 

CloL  Alk,  Peptonised  - 
Acid,  Clot,  Peptonised 

P. 

tt 

15 

-A 

P. 

>} 

16 

A, 

Acid,  Clot,  Peptonised 

P. 

tt 

17 

A. 

Acid,  Clot,  Peptonised 

P- 

»J 

1 

A, 

Acid,  Clot,  Peptonised 

P. 

» 

2 

A- 

Acid,  Clot,  Peptonised 

P. 

tt 

3 

A. 

^  Acid,  Clot,  Peptonised 

P. 

tt 

4 

A. 

*  Acid,  Clot,  Peptonised 

P. 

it 

5 

A. 

Acid,  Clot,  Peptonised 

P. 

tt 

6 

A. 

Acid,  Clot,  Peptonised 

A. 

tt 

7 

A. 

Acid,  Clot,  Peptonised 

P. 

» 

8 

A. 

Acid,  Clot,  Peptonised 

P. 

1» 

9 

A. 

Acid,  Clot,  Peptonised 

P. 

»* 

10 

-A 

Acid,  Clot,  Peptonised  " 

P. 

» 

1 

A. 

No  reaction  -        .        -        - 

A. 

Small  oval  Bacillus. 

2 

A- 

Acid,  Clot,  Peptonised 

P. 

i>              » 

3 

A- 

No  reaction  -        -        -        - 

P. 

Long  slender  Bacillus. 

4 

A- 

Acid,  Clot,  Peptonised 

P. 

5 

A. 

Acid,  Clot,  Peptonised 

P. 

»»                  « 

1 

-A 

No  reaction  -        -        -        - 

A. 

,  Small  Bacillus. 

2 

A. 

No^reaction  -        -        -        - 

A. 

Also  long  curved  forms. 

1 

A. 

Acid,  Clot,  Peptonised 

A. 

Slender  Bacillus. 

1 

A. 

Acid,  Clot,  Peptonised 

A. 

Large  Bacillus  >vith  spores 

2      ' 

« 

A. 

No  reaction  -       -        -        - 

A. 

j  Short  Bacillus. 

'           1 

A. 

No  reaction  -        -        -        - 

A. 

Sarcinae. 

2 

A. 

No  reaction  -        -        -        - 

A. 

tt 

3 

A- 

No  reaction  -        .        -        - 

A. 

» 

4 

A. 

No  reaction  -                -        - 

A. 

tt 

5 

A- 

No  reaction - 

A, 

tt 

6 

A. 

Alkaline       -        .        .        . 

A. 

» 

1 

A- 

No  reaction  -        -        -        - 

A. 

Staphylococcus. 

2 

A- 

Acid     -       - 

A. 

}) 

3 

A, 

No  reaction  -        -        -        - 

A. 

tt 

4 

A- 

No  reaction  -        -        -        - 

A. 

» 

5 

A, 

No  reaction  -        -        .        - 

A. 

)) 

6 

A. 

No  reaction  -        -        -        - 

A. 

« 

7 

A. 

No  reaction - 

A. 

j> 

8 

A. 

No  reaction  -        -       -       - 

A. 

tt 

9 

A- 

No  reaction  - 

A. 

t) 

10 

A. 

No  reaction  - 

A, 

>j 

11 

r         A. 

No  reaction  - 

A. 

>/ 

12 

^       A. 

Acid     .       -        .        -        - 

A. 

f9 

13 

A. 

No  reaction  -        -        -       - 

A. 

11 

14 

A. 

No  reaction  -       -        -        - 

A. 

1? 

15 

A. 

No  reaction - 

A. 

»> 

16 

A. 

No  reaction  -        -        -        - 

A. 

»> 

17 

A. 

No  reaction  - 

A. 

»> 

18 

A. 

No  reaction  -        -        -        - 

A. 

11 

19 

A. 

No  reaction  - 

A. 

»5 

1 

A. 

No  reaction  -        -        -        - 

A. 

9t 

2 

A. 

No  reaction  -        -        -        - 

A. 

n 

3 

A. 

No  reaction  -       -       -       - 

A. 

tt 

4 

A. 

No  reaction - 

A. 

Yeast-like. 

5 

A. 

Noreaction- 

A. 

6 

A. 

No  reaction  -       ^        -       - 

A. 

Staphylococcus. 

7 

A. 

Alkaline      .... 

A. 

Large  Coccus. 

1 

A. 

Acid 

A 

Yeast. 

P 

■ 

.^Present 

A.= 

^Absent 

6128 
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COMPAiBISON  OF  THE  BAOTEMOLOGICAL 
ANMiYSES  OF  THEE  RIVER  SEVEiRN  WITH 
THOSE  OF  OTHER  RIVERS. 

Inyestigations  on  the  self-purification  of  rivers  have 
also  been  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  on  the 
Continent,  particularly  in  Germany,  but  until  quite 
recently  only  the  total  number  and  the  number  of 
liquefydng  bacteria  have  been  estimated.  In  recent 
experiments  the  number  of  B.  coli  has  also  been  re- 
corded by  the  KI  gelatine  method.  But  while  it  is  true 
that  the  total  number  alone  is  of  only  secondary  import- 
ance, yet  when  an  increase  is  due  to  sewage,  a  subsequent 
diminution  probably  indicates  fairly-  accurately  the 
amount  of^  purification,  and  does  not  exaggerate  it.  For 
this  reason  it  is  worth  while  summarising  the  results 
obtained  by  Oontinental  observers.  Very  different 
kinds  of  rivers  have  been  observed  varying  in  size  from 
the  Rhine  at  Cologne  to  mere  brooks  around  Berlin. 

Some  official  experiments  done  in  1890  by  the  Im- 
perial Board  of  Health  in  Berlin  showed  that  a  small 
river,  24,710,400  gals,  per  24  hours,  receiving  l-3(>th 
its  volume  of  sewage,  left  no  traces  of  pollution  70km. 


below  where  the  town  of  Rostock  took  its  water  supply. 
In  this  case  very  little  faecal  matter  entered  the  sewers. 
In  most  instances  the  results  are  not  so  favourable, 
but  the  rivers  have  not  been  examined  so  far  below 
the  source  of  pollution.  In  the  case  of  the  Rhine, 
which  has  been  investigated  by  several  observers,  the 
number  of  bacteria  is  permanently  increased  ereB. 
47 '5km.  below  Cologne.  The  Isar,  33km.  below  Mu- 
nich, still  contains  ten  times  the  number  of  bacteria 
found  just  above  Munich.  The  Limmat,  receiving  the- 
sewage  of  Zurich,  shows  obvious  contamination  at 
lO'Skm.  from  the  town.  In  all  of  these  oaaee  the  dilution 
is  very  oonsidetrably  more  than  1*15,  the  lowest  limits 
required  by  Pettenkofer  as  the  result  of  his  experience. 
The  meet  recent  experiments  have  been  ntede  by  the 
Grovernment  Committee  appointed  to  investigate  rivers 
from  both  chemical  and  biological  standpoints.  They 
have  taken  B.  coli  as  a  standard  of  iiollution,  and  their 
conclusions  will  be  found  to  coincide  to  a  considerable 
extent  with  our  own. 

The  following  table  (Table  XXX.)  shows  very  clearly 
the  effect  of  pollution  and  the  distance  at  which  partial 


po 
purification  occurs. 


il  Examinati 
Munich. 

TABLE  7rX 

X. 

[vers  at  and  beh 

3w  large  sources 
Dortmund. 

Results  of  Bacteriologies 

on  of  various  R 

of  Pollution. 

Cologne. 

Zurich. 

Griitzow. 

Berlin. 

!  River  Rhine. 

River  Isjir. 

River  Limmat. 

River  "VYamow. 

River  Emscher. 

River  Spree. 

Above 

4,786 

2,000 

305 

1,667 

1,810 

— 

1 
Above  -        -  1      8,951 

About  '6  miles  below 

— 

9,387 

13,336 

94,500 

1,453,000 

Just  below  -  i  243,587 

»    2-7 

— 

13,503 

6.045 

— 

3*5  km.  below 

343,332 

,.    6 

30,432 

9,010 

8,764 

3,263 

12,970 

124,000 

11 

170,14a 

„  12 

12,460 

3,690 

4,796 

1 
1 

220,600 

14          „         .  130,700 

„  15 

9,595 

6,830 

3,602 

i 

— 

16-5       „ 

175,048 

„26 

7,869 

4,720 

1 

850 

— 

1 

9,190 

THE  SUIiPHUBETTED  HYDROGEN  (HaS)  FOBM- 

IXG  BACTERIA. 

These  were  examined  for  by  the  ferro  gelatine  method 
on  eeveral  occasions.  In  this  medium  these  bacteria 
produce  a  rich  dark  brown  colouration  owing  to  the  re- 
duction of  the  iron,  and  are  in  consequence  easily  iden- 
tified. We  found  that  they  were  too  irregularly  dis- 
tributed to  serve  as  a  test  of  pollution,  although  un- 
doubtedly they  were  more  numerous  in  cases  of  greater 
pollution.  They  are  abundant  where  marsh  gas  is 
found. 

THE  SEWAGE  PUNOUS. 

The  "  sewage  fungus  "  has  been  long  recognised  as  an 
indicator  of  sewage  contamination,  but  so  far  as  we  are 
aware  no  scientific  description  of  it  has  as  yet  appeared 
in  this  country.  In  Germany,  however,  Mez  and  Scnorler, 
with  many  others,  have  drawn  especial  attention  to  it, 
and  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  describe  the  chief 
species  comprised  under  the  title  "  sewage  fungus."  We, 
ourselves,  have  had  many  opportunities  of  studying  it. 
We  have  been  able  to  watch  it  for  over  one  year  in  the 
Atcham  Brook,  which,  as  previously  described,  flows 
into  the  River  Severn,  for  over  two  years  in  the  River 
Alt  flowing  past  the  West  Derby  Sewage  Farm  ;  we 
have  found  it  also  at  Dewsbury,  Leeds,  and  Birmingham. 

The  "fungus"  is  a  gelatinous,  cottonwool-like,  and 
wavy,  white  or  reddish  growth,  which  is  found  in 
shallow  water,  covering  stones,  lining  drainpipes,  or 
attached  to  water  plants  and  debris  ;  we  have  also  found 
it  in  abundance  in  a  urinal.  It  is  an  unmistakable  in- 
dicator of  Hewage  contamination,  and  quantities  of  it 
are  often  to  be  seen  in  the  streams  of  sewage  farms,  and 
in  the  small  brooks  and  drains  highly  charged  with 
sewage  which  are  found  in  the  vicinity  of  houses  and 
Tillages  in  the  country.  In  company  with  the  Com- 
missi(»ner8  we  first  saw  it  at  Dewsbury  in  the  mouth  of 


the  main  effluent  from  the  sewage  farm.  In  this  case 
the  effluent  was  very  blight,  thd  tufts  of  the  fungus  were 
very  long,  and  of  a  rusty  colour,  owing  to  a  deposit  of 
oxide  of  iron.  This  form  of  the  fungus  we  subsequently 
identified  as  Leptomitus  lacteus.  Later  at  Birmingham 
we  encountered  great  quantities  of  fungus  in  the  stream, 
receiving  the  various  effluents  from  the  sewage  farm. 
So  serious  had  the  growth  become  at  Birmingham  that 
it  had  been  found  necessary  to  remove  it  by  means  of 
screens  in  order  to  prevent  it  from  passing  into  the  river 
where  it  would  have  produced  a  nuisance  by  setting  up> 
"secondary  decomposition."  That  it  was  capable  of 
doing  so  was  amply  demonstrated  by  that  which  had 
already  been  screened  out,  and  which  had  been  formed 
into  a  heap ;  decomposition  had  taken  place  when  we 
saw  it,  the  odour  was  very  offensive,  and  the  red  colour 
of  ijie  oxide  of  iron,  so  characteristic  of  the  living  fungus, 
had  given  place  to  the  black  colour  of  the  sulphide.  In 
Germany,  whilst  inspecting  one  of  the  large  sewage 
farms  at  Berlin,  we  observed  "  fungus  "  adhering  to  the 
debris  in  the  small  e^uents,  and  we  were  informed  that 
it  had  been  a  source  of  trouble  to  a  bathing  establish- 
ment situated  in  the  river  into  which  the  collected 
effluents  flowed.  Subsequent  inquiry  by  the  authorities 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  in  this  case  no  importance 
could  be  attached  to  its  presence.  There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  that  owing  to  the  gelatinous,  bulky,  and  easily 
decomx)06able  nature  of  the  fungus,  and  the  readiness 
with  which  it  becomes  detached,  it  may  become  one  of 
the  chief  causes  of  "  secondary  decomposition  "  in  small 
rivers  and  streams  which  receive  sewage. 

In  the  Atcham  Brook,  where  we  first  found  the 
"  fungus  "  in  connection  with  the  Severn  experiments, 
the  growth  was  white,  the  tufts  wavy  and  very  gelar 
tinous,  and  the  brook  almost  completely  choked  by  it. 
We  could  not  at  first  account  for  its  presence,  for  we  were 
unable  to  see  any  source  of  contamination  ;  bacteriolo- 
gical  examination  showed  that  the  stream  contained 
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large  numbers  of  the  B.  coli,  viz.,  19; 000  per  cc,  and 
therefore  that  it  must  be  receiving  sewage,  and  pro- 
bably close  at  hand.  This  surmise  proved  correct,  for 
we  traced  the  stream  to  a  connection  with  the  sewer  of 
the  Atcham  workhouse,  a  building  which  was  hidden 
from  sight  from  the  river,  the  other  feeder  of  the 
stream  was  apparently  a  pure  water  spring ;  the 
combination  of  clear  running  oxygenated  water  with  ^ 
sewage  seems  to  be  necessary  for  the  development  of 
the  fungus.  We  did  not  observe  the  fungus  passing 
into  the  Severn  in  any  large  quantity,  nor  do  we  think 
that  under  any  circumstance  it  could  lead  to  "  secondary 
decomposition''  in  the  river,  the  volume  and  velocity 
and  the  conditions  of  growth  precluded  this.  In  no 
part  of  the  liver,  except  in  this  stream,  did  we  find  the 
fungus,  and  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  considering 
the  very  great  dilution  which  we  have  shown  to  take 
place  in  Uie  sewage  of  Shrewsbury  when  it  passes  into 
the  river.  The  variety  of  fungus  found  in  the  Atcham 
Brook  proved  to  be  Sphaerotilus  natans.  We  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  studying  this  variety  f5r  a  very  long 
period  in  the  River  Alt,  a  small  stream  which  receives 
the  effluents  from  the  West  Derby  Sewage  Farm.  In 
this  river  the  growth  forms  characteristic  tufts  attached 
to  the  stones  of  the  bed  of  the  river.  It  is  readily 
detached,  and  is  liable  to  form  accumulations  and  to 
assist  secondary  decomposition. 

Classed  under  the  heading  of  *' sewage  fungus"  are 
certain  distinct  growths,  the  most  highly  organised  of 
which  is  the  Leptomitus,  one  of  the  Saprolegniacese, 
and,  therefore,  comparatively  high  in  the  scale  of  fungi. 
Next  to  it  comes  the  Sphaerotilus,  which  may  be  placed 
amongst  the  more  highly  developed  forms  of  bacteria. 
There  are  also  various  bacterial  zooglea  masses,  which 
may  assume  a  branching  appearance  and  simulate  a 
sewage  fungus.  One  of  the  most  interesting  observa- 
tions which  we  made  during  our  investigations  of  these 
most  useful  fungi,  was  that  in  polluted  brooks  all  the 
appearances  of  the  typical  fungus  was  sometimes 
caused  by  extensive  growths  of  a  protozoon,  the 
Car^esium  lachmanni.  In  the  following  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  Leptomitus,  Sphaerotilus,  and  Zooglea 
masses,  H  will  be  seen  that  each  variety  indicates  a 
different  degree  of  contamination. 

Leptomitits  Lacteus  (Agardk),* 

This  oomycete  belongs  to  the  family  of  the 
Saprolegniaceae,  It  is  very  soft,  almost  gelatinous,  and 
may  form  white,  rusty,  or  black  masses.  The  white 
appearance  is  the  natural  colour  of  the  growing  fila- 
ments, but  very  soon  this  colour  is  replaced  by  a  deposit 
on  the  hyphsB  of  oxide  of  iron.  The  rusty  colour  of 
the  fungus  is  very  characteristic,  and  is  an  indication 
that  the  stream  in  which  it  is  found  is  well  oxygenated 
If  the  oxygen  is  absorbed,  as  in  the  interior  of  masses 
of  the  growth,  or  in  stagnant  water,  sulphide  of  iron  is 
formed,  and  the  fungus  assumes  a  black  colour,  and 
undergoes  putrefactive  decomposition. 

Microscopic  examination  shows  that  it  consists  of  long 
branching  filaments,  which  are  constricted  at  regular 
intervals  ;  the  branches  bud  off  below  the  constrictions, 
and  each  segment  has  a  very  characteristic  refractile 
nucleus.  Zoospores  are  formed  in  the  terminal  seg- 
ments. 

Sphaerotilus  Natans.^ 

This  organism  belongs  to  the  Schizomycetes,  and  may 
be  readily  confounded  with  the  preceding.  It  forms 
quite  as  long  wavy  masses  as  does  Leptomitus.  It  is, 
however,  usually  white  and  cotton  wool-like  when  seen  in 
the  water.  It  is  much  more  gelatinous  than  Leptomitus. 
On  stones  in  shallow  streams,  or  coating  the  sides  of 
drain  pipes,  it  forms  low  velvety  or  feather-like 
growths.  JLike  leptomitus,  it  requires  oxygen,  and 
grows  best  in  shallow  water-courses,  and  where  there 
ia  plenty  of  movement.  Its  presence  indicates  much 
greater  pollution  than  does  the  former  organism,  and 
therefore  it  is  of  importance  to  be  able  to  distinguish 
the  two  forms.  In  two  cases  where  bacterial  analyses 
were  made  of  the  water  in  which  both  forms  of 
"fungus"  were  found,  that  in  which  leptomitus 
occurred  contained  at  least  less  than  100  bacillus  coli 
per  C.C.,  whilst  that  in  which  sphaerotilus  was  found 
fviz.,  Atcham  Brook)  contained  over  19,000  bacillus 
coli  per  c.c.    With  the  introduotion  of  th«  bacterial 


bea  method  of  treatment,  this  organism  has  also  made 
its  appearance.  In  one  case,  where  in  the  method  of 
treatment  the  bacterial  filter  is  warmed,  we  found  that 
the  sphaerotilus  has  made  its  appearance  in  large  quan- 
tity, the  conditions— circulation,  aeration,  presence 
of  H2S  and  warmth,  being  most  favourable  to  its  devolp- 
ment.  It  is,  therefore,  an  organism  which  may  cause 
blocking  of  aerobic  contact  b€^s,  and  from  these  may 
find  its  way  into  effluents. 

Sphaerotilus  has  been  long  confounded  with  B^- 
giatoa.  It  is  allied  to  the  leptothrix  forms.  As  l^e 
microscopic  preparations  show,  it  occurs  in  chains  of 
short  bacilli,  or  as  long  undivided  filamente.  It  is, 
therefore,  very  much  more  minute  than  leptomitus. 
This  is  readily  seen  from  the  photomicrographs,  which 
are  equally  magnified.  The  filaments  and  rods  are 
surrounded  with  a  gelatinous  o&psule. 

A  very  great  interest  and  importance  may  attach  to 
this  organism,  if  as  Winogradsky  has  pointed  out 
HoS  is  essential  to  the  life  of  Beggiatoa,  and  if  this 
oi^anism  is  the  same  as  the  Sphaerotilus.  This  fact 
would  account  for  its  presence  In  sewage.  But,  aa 
pointed  out  above,  it  does  not  grow  in  crude  sewage, 
although  there  is  plenty  of  H^S ;  this  is  owing  to  the 
absence  of  the  oxygen,  which  is  ^lecessary  in  order  to 
enable  the  protoplasm  of  the  f^ells  to  take  up  the 
sulphur.  Its  presence,  therefore,  indicates  an  oxy- 
genated sew  acre  polluted  water,  and  it  is  in  this  class  of 
water  in  which  we  have  ourselves  always  found  it. 

Zooglea  Masses, 

In  crude  undiluted  sewage,  a  skin-like  growth  may 
form  at  the  sides  of  the  conduit  in  contact  with  the 
air,  or  at  those  points  where  crude  sewage  passes  over 
a  "lip."  The  growth,  which  has  a  coarse  velvety  ap- 
pearance, consists  of  club-shaped  zooglea  masses  of 
bacilli,  and  it  seems  probable  that  this  bacterium,  if 
not  identical  with  Sphaerotilus,  is  closely  allied  to  it. 
We  found  it  in  the  very  polluted  drains  entering  the 
Severn. 

From  observations  at  Leeds  in  connection  with  the 
septic  tank  there  appears  strong  evidence  that  the 
zooglea  masses  tend  to  form  considerable  quantities  of 
sulphur  from  the  dissolved  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
Like  the  Sphaerotilus  and  Leptomitus  they  flourish  beet 
where  the  stream  of  sewage  is  most  active  and  thinnest 
This  occurs  in  the  case  of  the  septic  tanks  at  Leeds, 
where  the  effluent  passes  over  the  lip. 

The  Sphaerotilus  natans  can  be  regarded  as  peculiar 
to  sewage  contaminated  water,  we  are  not  aware  of  ita 
growing  under  any  other  circumstances.       The  Lepto- 
mitus thrives  beet  in  slightly  polluted  water,  and  there 
is  no  Teason  to  think  it  may  grow  to  even  a  slight  ex- 
tent in  clean  water.     The  Garcheeium  lachmanni  is  a 
protozoon  which  we  have  found  in  great  masses  under 
similar  conditions  to  those  of  the  Sphaerortilus.     In  our 
experience  in  no  other  conditions  does  it  attain  to  such 
a  luxuriant  growth.     Like  therefore  the  sewage  fungua 
it  plays  no  unimportant  part  in   sewage  purification. 
Green  algae  may  also  develop  to  an  enormous  extent  in 
sewage  polluted  water,  when  they  do  so  they  may  be 
taken  as  sewace  indicators  just  in  the  same  way  as 
Sphaerotilus,   Leptomitus,   and   Carchesium.     In   pol- 
luted Irnd  drains  we  have  observed  great  growths  of 
the  Flagellate,  Euglena  viridis,  and  most  recently  Dr. 
MacGrowan  has  sent  us  a  sample,  whioh  filled  an  effluent 
derived  from  a  coke  bed.     Similarly  Profeeeor  Letts  has 
drawn  attention  to  an  Ulva  in  Belfast  Loch  associated 
with  sewage  contaminaibion.     Certain  products  of  organic 
decomposition   in   the   sewage    appear    to    favour   the 
jrrowth  of  these  chlorophyll  forms  as  it  does  the  non- 
chlorophyll  group,  and  as  will  be  seen  in  subsequent 
paragraphs  there  is  evidence  that  green  idgae  may  play 
a  most  important  and  direct  shiare  in  purifying  organic- 
ally  polluted  water.     When  large  masses  of  these  green 
sAfrae  perish  they  give  rise,  like  the  sewage  fungi,  to 
very  objectionable  smells. 

THE   AOTTON  OP  THE  PRODUCTO   OP  DBOOM- 
POSITTOX  DISSOLVED  IN  THE  RIVER 

Diseases  in  oa*tle  have  been  attributed  to  drinking 
sewage-ooKtaminated  river  water,  but  there  are  no  scien- 
tific data  to  show  to  what  substances  in  the  water  the 
diseases  were  due.  Even  in  the  case  of  anthivjc  in  ottttle, 
the  origin  of  which  might  be  ascribed   to  drinking  con- 


•Hildebrand,   JahrtL   far  wissensch.  Bot.  Bd.  vi.  ;  Pringsheim,  Jahrb.  far  wissensch.  Bot  Bd.  ii  •  Cohn 
Jahresber  d.  Schles.  Gesellsch.  f.  Vaterland,  Cultur,  1852.  '  ' 

t  Otfier  species  have  now  been  described,  and  theseare  now  engaging  our  attention,  as  also  methods  for 
their  isolation  and  study  in  pure  cultureq.  ^"i«u»  luir 
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taminated  river  water,  and  where  there  is  a  possibility 
of  infection  from  tannery  refuse,  and  possibly  even  wool 
washings  finding  their  way  into  the  sewage,  we  are  not 
jiware  thai  the  bacillus  has  yet  been  demonstrated  in 
sewage  i)olluted  water,  although  it  has  been  found  in  a 
well  supplying  a  iiock  of  sheep.*  Nor  are  we  aware  that 
any  disease  is  in  fact  produced  by  the  abnormal  number 
of  bacteria  which  pollution  brings  about.  These  are  sub- 
jects,  howefver,  which  require  far  more  investigation  tihwn 
has  ae  yet  been  given  to  them,  before  anything  decisive 
can  be  sp-id.  With  regard  to  the  effects  of  the  products 
of  bacteiial  decomposition  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
they  act  injuriously.  We  have  shown  in  our  oxidation 
experiments  that  bacteria  when  in  large  quajutities 
absorb  a  great  deal  of  oxygen,  and  produce  a  great  deal 
of  carbonic  acid,  and  Spitta  has  recently  calculated  that 
1  grm.  of  bacteria  require  1*6  c.c.  or  -00229  gr.  of  oxygen 
per  hour.  This  absorption  of  oxygen  and  the  evolution 
of  not  only  COj,  but  of  other  gases  such  as  H^S,  must 
act  injuriously  on  fish  life.  Indeed  Kondg  and  Hasel- 
hoff  have  shown  that  oarp  and  tench  are  injuriously 
affecter  by  8  mgr.  of  HgS  per  litre.  In  the  oQse  of  the 
^Severn  we  have  shown  that  there  exist  large  anaerobic 
deposits  of  sludge  in.  certain  places  in  the  bed  of  the 
river  passing  through  Shrewsbury,  these  give  off  H^S, 
and  will,  therefore,  a£fect  the  fish.  The  fish  are  also 
indirectly  affected  through  the  plant  life  in  the  river. 
The  aquatic  plants  not  only  themselves  serve  for  food 
for  certain  fishes,  but  they  also  harbour  the  lower  forms 
-of  anim«J  and  vegetable  life  which  help  to  support  fish. 
We  have  obsefrved  that  the  green  aquatic  plants  do  not 
grow  near  the  anaerobic  decomposing  mud,  they  require 
oxygen,  and  it  is  most  probable  also  that  they  are  as 
sensitive  to  dissolved  sulphur  and  other  gaseous  com- 
pounds as  are  land  plants.  But  this  is  again  a  subjeot 
which  requires  much  further  investigation.  We  do  not 
wi^  to  overstate  the  danger  to  fish  life  of  pollution. 
Undecomposed  sewage,  or  a  non-putrescible  effluent  is 
probably  innocuous,  and  it  can  also  readily  be  under- 
stood that  a  small  quantity  of  sewage  entering  a  river 
may  be  rapidly  decomposed  by  b«icteria,  and  contribute 
largely  to  the  support  of  the  lowest  forms  of  plant  and 
vegetable  life,  and  these  in  their  turn  to  the  higher 
forms.  This  does  take  place,  and  is  comparable  to  the 
advantage  on  land  of  judicious  manuring.  We  have, 
however,  at  Shrewsbury,  described  excessive  pollution,  a 
condition  which,  unfortunately,  exists  in  many  rivers, 
and  which  sooner  or  later  produces  changes  which  render 
higher  animAl  and  vegetaole  life  impossible.  In  addi- 
tion to  bacterial  poisons  there  are  numerous  instances 
•of  the  poisoning  of  fish  through  mineral  poisons  dis- 
charged into  sewage,  finding  their  way  into  rivers,  t 

If  our  knowledge  of  the  harmful  effect  of  the  dissolved 
products  of  bacteria  is  very  slight,  that  of  other  dis- 
solved products,  such  as  toxines,  is  still  less,  and  we 
take  this  opportunity  of  drawing  the  attention  of  the 
Boyal  Commissioners  to  the  lack  of  information  concern- 
ins^  the  action  of  these  poisonous  substances  in  water 
^hich  appear  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  reduction 
of  animal  and  vegetable  life  in  our  polluted  rivers.  The 
few  experiments  which  we  have  made  appear  to  show 
^hat  the  effluent  from  a  Whittaker  bed  is  less  toxic  than 
that  from  a  Dibdin  bed,  and  certainly  less  than  septic 
tank  fluid  or  crude  sewage. 

CHE>IIOAIi  EXAMINATIOy  OF  THE  BlXMi 

SKVKRN. 

(Taible  XYIX.> 

The  analyses  have  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Frye,  who 
will  present  his  report  on  this  part  of  the  subject ;  but 
it  might  be  of  use  here  to  make  a  short  comparison  be- 
-tween  ihe  bacteiriologioal  and  chemical  analyses,  because 
they  pnesent  some  striking  contrasts  and  parallels. 

The  albuminoid  ammonia  was  high  (up  to  0'0197)  at  a 
time  when  the  pollution  as  measured  by  B.  coli  (less 
-than  30  per  c. c.)  was  low.  The  total  chlorine  was  highest 
(2-286)  on  an  occasion  when  only  9  B.  coli  per  cc.  were 
present  and  was  low  (1-106)  when  as  many  as  203  B 
coli  per  cc.  were  found.  Nor  is  the  oxygen  absorbed 
test  any  better,  for  on  one  day  we  find  it  at  0*290  wit^ 
19  B.  coli  per  cc,  and  lower  down  the  river  still  at 
0*290 jwgi  250  B.  coli  per  c.c.  But  the  free  ammonia 
oorreepoods  very  closely  to  the  variations  in  number 
of  B.  ooli,  and  on  one  occasion  when  the  latter  was  high 
so  far  down  as  Uffington,  so  also  was  the  free  ammonia. 
The  total  chemical  analysis  therefore  con^sponds 
roughly    to    the    "total    number"    of   bacteriological 


analysis,  and  this  we  have  seen  to  be  more  affected  by 
seasonal  and  meteorological  variations  than  the  numbeiB 
of  B.  coli,  and  we  can,  therefore,  not  give  it  more  im- 
portance than  that  attributed  to  "  total  numbers"  ;  but 
the  free  ammonia  apparently  corresponds  in  the  chemical 
to  B.  coli  in  the  bacteriological  amlysis,  and  is,  there- 
fore, of  consideraJble  interest  and  importance. 

Professor  Ramsay's  apparatus  for  the  estimation  of 
oxygen  has  been  used  tm^  times.  Once  the  river  wm 
found  to  be  too  muddy  to  read  off  the  results  ;  on  the 
other  two  occasions  the  water  was  fully  oxygenated  above 
and  below  Shrewsbury ;  at  the  Foundry  and  Cherry 
Orchard  Ferry  there  were  4  c.c.  and  5  cc.  respectively. 
The  pollution  as  tested  in  this  fashion  does  not  extend 
very  far,  although  actually  we  know  it  to  persist  to 
much  further  down  the  river.  The  method  has,  how- 
ever, not  been  given  anything  like  sufficient  trial. 

THE   SELF-PUHIFIOATION   OF  THE   BIVER 

SOSVERN. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  sub- 
ject upon  the  Continent  by  Pettenkofer,  Schenk,  Uffel- 
mann,  Schorler,  Konig,  Spitta,  and  most  recently  by 
the  German  Government.  In  the  reports  of  the  Ger- 
man observers  special  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
classification  of  the  flora  and  fauna  of  iSie  polluted 
rivers,  and  to  the  share  which  they  take  in  purifica- 
tion. 

Our  own  experiments,  on  the  other  hand,  have  for 
the  most  part  been  confined  to  tracing  out  as  accu- 
rately as  possible  what  became  uf  the  pathogenic  bac- 
teria which  found  their  way  into  the  river.  We  have, 
however,  also  collected,  in  the  time  at  our  disposal, 
sufficient  information  upon  the  wider  subject  of  the 
purification  of  rivers  to  make  us  entirely  agree  with 
the  opinion  expressed  in  the  last  German  report  that 
the  enquiry  is  a  vast  one,  and  that  a  great  deal  of  re- 
search is  still  required. 

The  deleterious  action  of  sewage  or  of  an  impure 
effluent  passing  into  a  river  arises,  firstly,  from  the 
presence  of  pathogenic  bacteria,  i.e.,  bacteria  harmful 
to  man  and  animals,  and,  secondly,  from  the  presence 
of  organic  matter,  which,  undergoing  decomposition, 
not  only  produces  a  nuisance  and  proves  dangerous  to 
the  health  of  man,  but  also  has  a  deleterious  effect 
upon  fish  and  many  plants.  The  self-purifica/tion, 
therefore,  of  rivers  may  be  considered  under  two  heads 
— (1)  the  destruction  of  pathogenic  bacteria,  (2)  the 
destruction  of  organic  matter. 

l.-~DESTRUCTION  OF  INTESTINAL  AND  PAflMO- 
GENIO  BACTERIA  IN  THE  RIVER. 

In  the  preceding  pages  we  brought  forward  evidence 
to  show  mat  after  a  certain  number  of  miles,  the  B. 
coli,  which,  for  reasons  stated  elsewhere  in  this  report, 
we  regarded  as  an  organism  primarily  of  the  intestine, 
rapidly  diminished  in  numbers  after  passing  in  great- 
quantities  into  the  river  with  the  sewage.  It  was 
shown  that  the  B.  coli  either  subsided  to  the  bottom 
of  the  river  or  collected  in  the  mud  of  the  banks,  and 
that  there  was  no  evidence  of  ite  multiplication,  and, 
moreover,  our  observations  upon  the  behaviour  of  the 
B.  coli  in  the  septic  tanks  and  in  earth  filters  corrobo- 
rated this,  and  distinctly  pointed  to  its  destruction 
when  removed  from  t^e  alimentacy  tract.  In  su'b- 
stances  like  mud,  teeming  with  putrefactive  organisms, 
the  available  foodstuff  is  monopolised  by  the  more 
hardy  bacteria,  and  the  putrefactive  prodnots  which 
are  formed  act  detrimentally  (so  our  experiments  seem 
to  show)  upon  the  pathogenic  forms,  but  mudi  further 
research  is  here  again  necessary. 

The  conditions  for  the  multiplication  of  the  B.  coli 
group  or  of  the  B.  t^rphosus  in  the  flowing  water  are 
also  unfavourable.  We  have  no  evidence  that  they 
multiply,  and  it  has  been  shown  by  other  observers 
that  river  water  is  unfavourable  to  their  growth.  But 
whilst  the  condition  for  the  multiplication  of  these 
organisms  is  not  met  with  in  a  river  like  the  Severn, 
yet  it  always  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  B.  coli 
group  and  the  B.  typhosus  can  remain  alive  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time,  both  in  the  mud  and  in  the 
water. 

On  looking  at  tlie  large  chart  fChart  I.)  showing  the 
relative  proportion  of  3ie  B.  coli  to  the  common  bac- 
teria, it  will  be  seen  that  both  are  greatly  increased 
by  the  inflow  of  sewage,  and  that  after  ft  certain  dis- 


•Ann,  de  FlMtitut  Paafceur,  1893,  p.  286. 

tTOie  increasing  use  of  carbolic  ac:d  as  the  oommon  domestic  water  closet  disinfectant,  and  the  large  use  of 
disinfectants  by  municipal  authorities,  will  probably  io  time  produce  effects  in  rivers. 
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taace  has  been  traversed  there  is  a  fall,  and  the  num- 
ber of  organisms  is  reduced  to  a  figure  almost  similar 
to  that  before  the  sewage  pollution.  iThe  explanation 
of  the  oomparatively  rapid  disappearance  from  the 
river  water  of  the  putrefaotive  bacteria  is  probablj  as 
follows: — 

In  the  0860  of  the  B.  coli,  and  presumably  also  in 
the  case  of  pathogenic  bacteria  generally,  as  we  have 
pointed  out,  the  tempexature  and  environment  are  an- 
fsTOurable  to  multiplication ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
multiplication  of  the  coarser  bacteria  is  more  de- 
jiendent  upon  the  food  supply.  To  begin  with,  they 
are  in  an  active  state  of  multiplication  in  the  crude 
sewage  as  it  passes  into  the  river.  In  this  state  they 
are  hree,  and  also  attached  in  enormous  numbers  to 
the  lumps  of  fat,  fseces,  and  garbage  generally.  To< 
gether  with  this  refuse  they  pass,  as  we  have  shown, 
to  the  banks,  where  the  process  of  putrefaction  is  con- 
tinued ;  quantities  are  deposited  by  sedimentation  and 
settle  to  the  bottom  of  the  river,  where  also  putrefac- 
tion is  continued  (as  may  be  readily  demonstrated  both 
by  bacteriological  analyses  and  by  the  evolution  of 
gases  and  putrefactive  odours). 

Sedimentation  and  side  adhesion  play,  therefore,  a 
most  important  part  in  ridding  the  flowing  water  of 
bacteria.  That  sedimentation  is  a  powerful  agent  in 
reducing  the  number  of  bacteria  in  an  effluent  or 
sewage  can  be  artificially  demonstrated  by  adding  a 
small  quantity  of  a  precipitant  like  alum  ;  the  organic 
matter  is  precipitated,  and  with  it,  to  a  large  extent, 
the  bacteria  ;  but,  as  is  well  known,  organic  matter 
precipitated  in  this  way  or  by  lime  or  other  chemicals  is 
subject  to  a  great  amount  of  subsequent  putrefaction, 
because  the  bacteria  are  not  killed,  but  survive  to  con- 
tinue their  work  in  the  sludge. 

In  addition  to  the  solid  organic  matter  in  suspension 
in  the  sewage  there  is  also  a  considerable  amount  in 
solution,  which,  like  laboratory  peptone  broth,  will 
serve  as  an  admirable  nutrient  medium  for  the 
toarser  bacteria.  In  the  case  of  the  Severn,  the  dilu- 
lion  which  tJie  sewage,  and  therefore  which  the  organic 
matter  in  solution,  undergoes  is  very  considerable, 
and  the  food  material  is  only  sufiScient  for  the 
comparatively  small  numbers  of  bacteria,  shown  in 
the  various  appended  tables. 

The  chemical  examination  shows  that  after  a  few 
miles  this  food  supply  in  the  flowing  stream  becomes 
diminished,  and  at  the  same  time  the  number  of  bac- 
teria is  greatly  decreased.  Without  food  there  is  no 
mukiplication,  and  if  there  is  no  multiplication  the 
bacteria,  like  other  particles  in  suspension,  undergo 
gradual  sedimentation,  and  adhere  to  the  sides  and 
bottom  of  the  river.  Once  incorporated  in  the  mud 
they  will  continue  to  increase  or  die  out  according  to 
the  presence  of  suitable  food  supply  and  other  condi- 
tions. 

2.— THE   DESTRUCTION  OF   THE   ORGANIC 
MATTER  IN  THE  RIVER. 

What  become  of  the  impurities,  both  solid  and  in 
solution,  carried  into  the  River  Severn"  in  the  sewage 
of  Shrewsbury,  or  what  would  happen  to  similar  im- 
purities present  in  an  improperly  purified  sewage  efflu- 
ent passing  into  a  river,  is  a  subject  of  great  interest, 
and  one  upon  which  we  have  been  enabled  to  make 
many  observations.  There  is  evidence  to  show  that 
the  coarser  fish,  rats,  and  birds,  act  as  very  effective 
scavengers:  The  larger  animals  which  dwell  in  or  by 
the  river  are  the  first  to  reduce  much  of  the  offal  to 
excretory  products,  which  in  their  turn  are  dealt  with 
by  lower  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life.  By 
means  of  the  cork  experiments,  and  by  numerous  other 
observations  we  demonstrated  that  floating  bodies 
tended  to  go  to  the  banks,  where  the  marginal  flora 
acted  as  retaining  strainers,  and  that  owing  to  currents 
considerable  accumulations  occurred  in  numerous 
recesses  along  the  banks.  The  solid  floating  matter 
once  brought  to  the  sides  of  the  river  becomes  in- 
corporated with  the  mud,  and  is  decomposed  by  bac- 
teria, just  as  in  the  case  of  manure  or  sewage  on  land 
or  in  contact  beds.  Aerobic  fermentation  takes  place 
in  the  "wind  and  water  line,"  viz.,  that  portion  of 
the  banks  sometimee  submerged,  sometimes  exposed 
to  the  air,  and  reduces  the  organic  matter  to  nitrates 
and  to  other  food  stuffs,  which  can  be  readily  taken 
up  by  the  green  plants  which  flourish  luxuriantly 
along  the  banks.  Sedimentation  also  occurs,  and 
especially  in  those  parts  of  the  river  where  the  current 
is  sluggish.     fTe  compared  the  action  taking  place  in 


these  sludge  accumulations  to  that  in  the  septic  tank  ;. 
anaerobic  and  H2S  forming  bacteria  develop,  the  mud. 
is  black,  offensive  gases  are  evolved,  and  there  is  no- 
green  submerged  aquatic  plants  in  their  vicinity,  be- 
cause   of   the   injurious    products  which  are    formed. 
Not  all  the  solid  matter  in  suspension  collects  in  these- 
effervescing  anaerobic  pools  which  are  found  in  Shrews- 
bury, for  a  very  large  quantity  must  be  carried  by  the 
velocity  of  the   stream  beyond  the  town,   just  as  we 
have  proved  the  B.  coli  to  be  carried  to  the  shallow 
parts  of  the  river.     The  shallow  oxygenated  river  bed 
supports  a  luxuriant  growth  of  the  Water  Ranunculus 
and    Myriophyllum,    the   leaves   of   which    are  finely 
divided  and  adapted  in  a  remarkable  manner  to  strain 
the  water  floating  through  them,  as  can  be  seen  by  the 
d<^biis  and  mud,  which  can  be  dislodged  from  them  if 
they  are  disturbed.     When  the  particles  are  arrested 
they  are  no  doubt  broken  up  by  bacteria,  and  by  the 
lower  forms  of  animal  life,  and  are  reduced  to  sub-, 
stances  which  go  to  nourish  the  plants  which  retain 
them.     The  decomposition  of  the  solid  :natter,  whether 
proteid,  fatty,  or  carbohydrate,  is  thus  accomplished 
by   the  aerobic   and    anaerobic   bacteria,   which    are- 
present  in  the  sewage  and  sludge,  and  the  grit  and 
insoluble  mineral  constituents  gradually  collect  on  the 
bed  of  the  river  and  lead  in  time  to  silting.     The  bac- 
teria are  not  alone  in  this  destructive  process,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  lower  forms  of  green  algae  and  the- 
protozooa  take  a  share. 

In  the  microscopical  examination  which  we  have 
made  of  the  bed  of  the  Severn  we  have  met  representa- 
tives of  both  these  sroups,  but  not  in  such  large  quanti- 
ties as  has  been  described  by  Continental  observen. 
We  have  found,  however,  as  has  already  been  pointed 
out  in  the  previous  section  on  "  sewage  growths,"  great- 
quantities  of  motile  Protophytes  and  Oarchesium  in 
places  where  pollution  is  very  great. 

The  disappearance  of  soluble  organic  matter  is  a 
subject  also  of  great  interest,  and  about  which  evidence 
is  accumulating  although  much  further  investigation 
is  still  needed.  The  purification  is  probably  both 
chemical  and  biological.  According  to  Eonig  and 
Grosse  Bohle  who  have  given  considerable  attention, 
to  self-purification  sulphur  can  be  oxidised'  indepen^ 
dently  of  bacteria*  Spiitta  in  an  extensive  examination 
of  the  River  Spree  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Berlin, 
described  reoently  in  Volume  38  of  the  Archdv  fUr 
Hygiene,  carried  out  investigations  showing  the  value 
of  atmospheric  oxygen  and  sunlight  as  oxidising  agents. 
In  this  report,  however,  we  are  more  immediately  con- 
cerned with  the  evidence  of  the  destruction  of  soluble 
organic  matter  through  the  agency  of  plant  and  animal 
life.  The  best  evidence  of  the  role  of  biological  action 
is  obtained  in  the  small  highly  polluted  drains  which 
enter  the  Severn.  Reference  has  been  repeatdly  made 
to  the  small  brook  at  Atcham  which  receives  the 
drainage  of  the  Atcham  workhouse  before  entering  the 
Severn,  and  which  is  almost  completely  filled  in  placee- 
with  long  wavy  gelatinous  tufts  of  Sphaerotilus  natans. 
All  observers  are  agreed  that  this  actively  growing, 
organism  when  in  large*  masses,  must  take  a  very  great 
share,  if  not  the  greatest  share  of  any  species  of  fungus 
which  we  know  of,  in  oxidising^  the  organic  matter  in 
solution  in  sewage.  Its  action  upon  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  is  also  of  the  highest  importance,  if  it  is 
correct  that  HjS  is  necessary  to  its  growth.  Unfortu- 
nately, owing  to  the  excedingly  bad  descriptions  of  the 
more  highly  organised  bacteria  it  is  very  difficult  to  de- 
termine the  species  with  which  those  who  have  studied 
sulphur  formation  in  bacteria  have  worked  It  seems 
probable  that  Sphaerotilus  and  'Beggiatoa  have  been 
confused  together.  The  HjiS  is  largely  derived  from  the 
decomposition  of  the  numerous  oirganic  compounds  con- 
taining sulphur,  whidh  are  present  in  sewage.  Accord- 
ing to  Hoppe-Seyler,  however,  it  may  also  be  produced 
by  the  decomposition  of  cellulose  in  the  following- 
manner.  The  cellulose  is  decomposed  by  bacteria  into 
OH4 ;  the  nascent  marsh  gas  is  reduced  by  calcium  sul- 
phate in  solution  ;  and  HjS  is  formed  thus :  — 

OEL^  +  OaSO^  -  CaOOa  +  H^^S  +  H^O. 

The  researches  of  Winogradsky  upon  certain  bacteria, 
amongst  which  further  researches  may  place  Sphaero- 
tilus, show  liiat  the  cells  take  up  the  dissolved  HjS^ 
oxidise  it,  and  produce  water  and  free  sulphur,  and 
thus  render  inert  a  most  in jurious  gas.  It  will  be  readily 
understood  how  very  necessary  oxygen  is  to  the  growth  of 
these  remarkable  fungi,  they  can  only  accomplish  their 
useful  work  in  sewage  when  supplied  with  oxygen.  Th«» 
disadvantage  of  Sphaerotilus  arises  from   its   liability 
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when  formed  in  large  masses,  to  become  detached  and 
perish  and  to  give  rise  to  objectionable  odours ;  there- 
fore if  its  growth  is  encouraged  care  must  be  taken  to 
prev&nt  it  entering  streams.  Leptomiius  lacteus  and 
Carchesium  and  numerous  protozoa  no  doubt  all  take 
a  share  in  getting  rid  of  soluble  organic  matter. 
Recently  consaderaDle  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
share  which  the  lower  chlorophyll  containing  forms 
take  in  purification.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  small 
land  drains,  especially  those  on  sewage  farms,  or  which 
receive  farmhouse  refuse,  filled  with  a  green  growth  for 
the  most  part  composed  of  actively  motile  green  cells, 
and  comprising  varieties  of  Euglena  and  Protocoocus. 
According  to  Bokomy,  Konig,  and  Grosse  Bohle,  these 
very  low  green  forms  can  take  up  their  nitrogen  and 
OO2  better  from  organic  than  from  inorganic  materials 
alone,  and  consequently  they  take  a  very  important 
share  in  self -purification.  If  this  is  so  they  will  also 
require  not  only  oxygen  as  Sphaerotdlue  does,  but  also 
sunlight,  and  therefore,  in  contrast  to  the  sewage  fungi, 
they  will  perform  the  work  beet  in  sunlight.  Because 
of  these  two,  chlorophyll  and  non-chlorophyll  contain- 
ing groups^  the  purification  of  sewage  can  be  carried  on 
throughout  the  year. 

The  process  of  self-purification  as  briefly  sketched 
above  has  begun  to  attract  great  attention,  because  in 
the  various  biological  processes  of  sewage  purification, 
now  largely  made  use  of,  a  similar  purification  is  brought 
about  by  Sphaerotilus,  green  fiagellata,  protozoa,  and 
bacteria  of  all  kinds,  but  it  is  also  evident  that  much 
further  research  is  necessary  to  throw  light  upon  this 
most  interesting  and  practical  subject 

NOTE  UPON  THE  FLORA  OF  THE  RIYEiB 
SEYERN  AND  THE  SHARE  IT  TAKES  IN 
PURIFICATION. 

As  the  relationship  of  plant  life  to  the  purification 
of  our  streams  is  a  matter  of  practical  interest,  we  have 
made  a  survey  of  the  plants  growing  in  the  river  and 
on  the  banks,  particularly  with  a  view  of  ascertaining 
what  share  they  took  in  cleansing  the  river. 

Early  summer,  when  the  river  is  low,  is  particularly 
suited  to  the  i^udy  of  the  flora  of  the  river,  and  our  own 
observations  more  particularly  apply  to  the  month  of 
June,  when  the  water  ranunculus  covers  extensive 
reaches  of  the  river  with  its  white  flowers. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  *'wind  and  water 
line,"  a  zone  along  the  banks  which  Is  continually  kept 
moist  by  the  slight  fluctualtions  of  rising  and  falling  of 
the  stream  throughout  the  day,  by  the  action  of  the  wind 
in  producing  wavtVs  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  by 
capillary  attraction.  The  zone  is  beet  seen  in  summer 
time,  when  the  height  of  the  river  is  not  subject  to  ex- 
tensive variations.  In  the  case  of  the  Severn  it  is  for 
the  most  part  free  from  vegetation,  and  consisits  of  the 
exposed  mud  of  the  bank.  The  favourable  conditions 
of  moisture  and  food  supply,  owing  to  the  tendiency  of 
organic  material  to  collect  to  the  banks,  conduce  to  bac- 
te^al  activity,  and  we  have  already  compared  the  action 
which  takes  place  in  this  zone  to  that  which  occurs  In  a 
contact  bed  or  in  irrigated  land.  It  is  also  the  zone 
which  becomes  covered  with  euglena.  osctllatorioee,  clos- 
terium,  or  other  protophytes  if  the  water  Is  polluted  and 
the  mud  offensive.  We  have  found  green  or  blue-green 
scum  on  the  mud  of  this  zone  only  in  the  small  polluted 
streams  which  enter  the  Severn,  and  here  and  there 
along  the  banks  of  the  river  itself  as  it  flows  through  the 
town,  usually  after  the  dischaige  of  a  sewer.  The  pol- 
luted mud  also  harbours  much  animal  life,  Nais  being 
especially  abundant.  It  has  been  recorded  that  this 
small  worm  has  reddened  the  offensive  mud  of  the 
Thames,  and  we  have  ourselves  seen  masses  of  it  block- 
ing drains ;  it  is  also  abundlant  in  Bibdin  effluents,  and 
swarms  may  occur  on  Leptomitus  and  Sphaerotilus. 

The  permanently  submeiged  banks  support,  in  the 
deeper  parts,  Potajnogeton  perfoliatus,  Potamogeton 
natans,  Zostera,  Myriophyllum  verticillatum,  and 
Kanunculus  aquatica,  and  in  the  shallower  parts  the 
Sedges,  Alisma,  water  Grasses,  and  Willows.  Close  in 
to  the  banks  the  water  is  sluggish  and  the  growth  of  pond 
weeds  is  favoured  ;  more  extemallv  there  is  often  a  zone 
of  Myriophyllum  ;  and  still  more  externally,  and  imme- 
diately In  contaob  with  the  flowing  current,  there  is 
usually  an  abundant  growth  of  the  water  Banuncnlns 
This  essentially  aquatic  flora  is  more  abundant  both  aibove 
and  below  Shrew^ury  than  in  the  town  of  Shrewsbury, 
where  tli«^  conditions  of  growth  are  no  cbulbt  less  foivour- 
able.  We  have  pointbed  out  that  the  banks  are  often 
comnop^d  of  recuse,  and  m  places  tlie  mud  is  »eptic.  or 
e  banks  are  often  washed  by  concentrated  sewage.    The 


available  oxygen  in  the  river  is  therefore  much  less,  and 
in  addition  there  are  no  doubt  dissolved  products  of 
decomposition  which  are  as  inimi<ift]  to  plant  life  in  water 
as  certaji  gases  arc  even  in  the  most  minute  quantities 
to  terrestiai  plants.  In  many  parts  of  the  town  also 
the  banks  are  too  steep,  and  do  not  allow  of  sufficient 
foothold  for  submerged  plants.  Whilst  for  the  mostt  part 
plant  life  is  not  so  abundant  in  the  town,  attention  will 
shortly  be  directed  to  an  exception  which  occurs  at  both 
bridges  crosaing  the  xdver. 

The  bed  of  the  river  from  the  asylum,  two  miles  above 
Shrew^ury,  to  Oressage,  18  miles  further  down,  sup- 
ports an  immenve  growth  of  water  ranunculus.  This 
weed  growe  best  on  a  stony  bottom,  where  the  current 
is  swift,  and  where  the  water  ds  comparatively  shallow. 
In  the  low  state  of  the  river  in  June,  when  we  made  our 
last  survey,  we  found  very  little  growth  in  depths  of 
more  than  four  feet,  and  in  winter  time  this  would 
mean  that  the  plant  was  sutxmerged  to  the  extent  of 
several  feet.  The  plant  forma  wavy  tufts  6  to  10  feet 
in  length,  which  are  composed  of  finely  branching  sterna 
and  leave&  The  tufts  form*  huge  bundlee  which  float 
in  the  water,  and  dend  to  the  surface  the  flowering 
stems.  Everywhere  where  the  river  is  shallow,  and  the 
stream  swift,  a  complete  barrier  srtretches  from  bank 
to  (bank.  Tnese  harriers  occur  between  the  asylum 
and  the  waterworks,  and  below  Shrewsbury  at  Uffing- 
ton,  Atchami,  Wroxeter  (Elomian  Ford),  and  above  Crefl- 
sage.  In  Shrewsbury  itself  an  extensive  growth  extends 
across  the  river  just  below  Welsh  Bridge,  and  also 
across  the  river  a  short  distance  above  English  Bridge, 
both  tpilaces  where  the  river  becomes  very  shallow  and 
almiost  unnavig^ble,  and  the  current  ie  very  swift; 
above  them  the  river  is  deep  and  sluggish.  The 
growth  immediately  above  English  Bridge  is  on  a  ledge 
which  forms  a  veritable  lip  to  the  very  deep  pool  which 
we  have  previously  described.  The  services  which 
these  aquatic  plants  render  a  polluted  liver  are  very 
greivt,  as  after  ipassing  through  such  a  barrier,  the 
water  is  perceptibly  brighter  and'  cleaner,  and  if 
evidence  is  wanted  of  the  amount  of  suspended  matter 
which  they  filter  out,  it  is  only  necessary  to  vfgorously 
disturb  a  patch  in  order  to  give  the  water  the  muddy 
ax>pearance  which  it  has  in  flood'  time.  The  scum 
which  is  inseparable  from  a  dirty  river  is  likewise  held 
back,  and  in  certain  places  accumulates  in  large  quan- 
tities. The  fringe  of  Potamogeton  and  Myriophyllum 
close  to  the  banks  also  acts  as  a  most  effective  filter. 
The  thread-like  Conferva  ^rows  in  immense  masses  in 
the  meshes  of  dJiiese  floating  aquatic  plants,  and  in- 
creases to  a  ffreat  extent  their  filtering  action. 

It  is  well  Known  that  aquatic  plants  give  c^  great 
quantities  of  oxygen  in  the  presence  of  sunlight,  and 
the  quantity  produced  by  the  enormous  masses  of  ihe 
water  ranunculus  in  the  Baver  Severn  muit  be  very 
large.  This  *  oxygen  formation  will  most  probably 
materially  assist  to  neutnalise  >lhe  harmful,  fermenta- 
tion which  takes  place  in  the  more  highly  polluted 
parts  of  the  river,  both  by  oxidising  orgainic  (material 
and  by  helping  to  support  those  minute  forms  of  animal 
and  vegetable  life  which  destroy  organic  miatter. 
•  Microscopical  examination  of  the  matter  adhering  to 
the  aquatic  plants  reveals  ithe  presence  of  numerous 
protophytes,  protoaoa,  and  bacteria;  all  of  which  no 
doubt  take  a  share  in  getting  rid  of  the  impurities  held 
up  by  the  meehee  of  the  more  highly  organised  plants. 

In  the  bays  along  the  river  witn  their  more  stagnant 
water  an  excellent  picture  is  sometimes  afforded  of  the 
zones  of  aquatic  plasitb  (From  bank  to  hnid^ream. 
There  is  a  bay  at  Uffington  which  receives  the  drainage 
from  a  few  cottages.  U'|K>n  the  exposed  mud,  oacilla. 
toiieee  and  euglena  fiouiiisih ;  in  the  adjaoent  shallow 
water  there  is  an  abundant  growth  of  conferva ;  further 
out  the  bay  is  filled  with  potamogeton  perfoliatus  and 
myriophyl'Iam ;  and  most  externally,  and  therefore  in 
contad;  with  the  swifter  current,  we  find  quantities  of 
the  water  ranunculus. 

It  is  truly  a  remarkable  feature,  and  a  very  fortunate 
one,  that  in  summer  time,  when  the  dilutiooi  is  mu^ 
lese,  and  when  putrefaction  is  much  more  active,  the 
harmful  effects  of  bacterial  activity  appear  to  be  so 
soon  neutralised.  The  beneficial  effect  of  the  growth 
of  itanunculus  on  the  Lip  of  the  deep  stagnant  pool 
above  English  bridge  is  comparable  to  the  good  effects 
of  growth  of  sphaerotilus  in  shallow  and  more  highly 
polluted  i^reams,  or  of  the  zooglea  masses  of  bacteria 
on  -the  lips  of  the  septic  tanks  at  Leeds.  But  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  we  found  the  B.  coli  in  larger 
niunbers  in  low  ^^ates  of  the  river,  so  that  tome  narti- 
cles  evidently  escape  the  filtering  action  of  the  green 
weeds. 
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In  >winter,  when  the  <iream  is  swollen,  and;  when  the 
▼olnme  of  water  available  for  the  cGlntion  of  sewage  is 
▼err  mnoh  grewter  than  in  sammer,  the  filtering  <aotion 
of  the  aquatio  woeds  is  very  much  lees.  The  dilated 
sewage  is  carried  down  the  riyer  to  a  greater  distance 
than  in  stunmer,  and  consequently  the  possdibilities  of 
infection  in  winter  are  probably  as.  great  as  in  summor. 
The  banks  ore  to  a  great  extent  sxubmorged,  with  the 
resnlt  that  the  willows  which  fringe  each  sido  of  the 
river  are  also  partly  under  water.  In  this  condition 
their  delicate  elastic  branches  take  the  place  of  the 
aquatic  plants,  and  form  most  efficient  strainers  of  the 
larger  debris  which  floats  im  the  river.  That  they  have 
been  efficient  strainers  in  the  wot  season  is  demon- 
strated by  the  large  amount  of  material  of  all  kinds  left 
adhering  to  Uiein  to  rot  when  the  river  goes  down. 


CONCLUSIONS. 

1.  That  the  B.  coli  is  a  most  reliaible  test  of  poUu- 
ticm. 

2.  That  the  B  coli  is  normally  absent  in  l.c.c.  quan- 
tities of  water  taken  from  the  Vymwy  watershed  of  the 
Hiver  Severn. 

3.  That  when  the  B.  cold  is  present  in  a  small  stream, 
contamination  from  houses  can  be  traced. 

4.  That  small  !Iand  drains  are  comparatively  free  from 
B.  coli. 

&  That  the  small  streams  running  into  the  Severn 
often  contain  considerable  quantities  of  the  B.  coli  due 
to  contamination  from  proximity  to  houses. 

6.  That  the  sewage  of  Shrewcbory  causes  a  very  great 
increase  in  the  number  of  B.  cold  in  the  river,  and  that 
sixteen  miles  lower  down  the  effect  of  pollution  can 
still  be  detected  hy  the  number  of  B.  coli  present. 

7.  That  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  multiplication  of 
the  B.  coli  in  the  river  water. 

8.  That  the  B.  coHi  is  present  in  consideraible  num- 
bers in  the  mud  of  the  Severn  in  the  polluted  area,  and 
that  this  mud  may  be  the  means  of  keeping  up  and  ex- 
tending pollution,  but  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  the 
multiplication  of  the  B.  coli  in  the  mud. 

0.  That  there  is  comparison  between  total  numbers 
of  bacteria  and  the  B.  coli,  but  the  relative  proportion 
of  the  numbers  of  the  latter  to  the  former  is  small. 

10.  That  differences  occur  between  the  nunnber  of  B. 
coli  in  superficial  and  deep  samples,  and  samples  taken 
near  the  banks  and  in  stagnant  bays,  and  that  therefore 
cross  section  samples  shouSld  always  be  taken. 

11.  That  sedimentation  and  side  adlheeaon  to  the  banks 
of  the  solids  in  suspena'cn  take  place,  and  that  at  places 
in  the  bed  of  the  river  anaerobic  fermentation  occurs, 
whilst  along  the  banks,  especially  in  the  wind  and 
wateor  Jine,  aerobic  bacteria  actively  help  to  destroy  the 
organ '.c  matter. 

12.  That  certain  places  in  the  river  are  very  deep,  and 
that  these  act  as  catch  pits,  that  the  stream  in  these 
places  is  sluggish,  and  that  sedimentation  is  favoured. 

13.  That  in  the  destruction  of  organic  matter,  whether 
solid  or  In  solution,  whilst  the  bacteria  take  the  greatest 
share,  help  is  also  rendered  by  the  protozoa  and  higher 
forms  of  animal  life,  by  the  sewage  fungi,  the  chloropyll 
containing  protophytes,  and  the  river  plants. 

14.  That  the  Sphaerotilus  natans  is  a  tesf.  of  sewage 
polltftion,  and  that  it  is  a  pur'fier  of  sewage. 

15.  That  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  pathogenic 
bacteria  multiply  in  either  the  water  or  mud  of  the  river^ 
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16.  That  seasonal  variations  in  the  number  of  bac- 
ter^  occur,  but  taking  the  B.  coli  as  the  test  for  pollu- 
tion that  the  number  of  this  organism  is  dependent  u^pfm 
the  numbers  present  in  the  sewage  entering  the  river, 
and  that  when  the  river  is  swollen  and  muddy  the  num- 
ber is  small  owing  to  increased  dilution,  and  that  when 
the  river  is  low  the  number  is  large  owing  to  the  lesser 
degree  of  dilution  which  the  sewage  undergoes  when 
it  enters  the  river. 

17.  That  the  effect  of  dilution  of  the  river  upon  the 
sewage  of  Shrewsbury  is  most  marked.  That  the  aver- 
age maximum  number  of  B.  coli  in  the  river  is  only  600, 
per  c.c.  which  is  much  less  than  in  an  average  Dibdin 
effluent,  whilst  a  short  distance  below  pollution  the 
number  decreases  very  considerably. 

18.  That  there  is  a  relationship  between  chemical  and 
biological  analyses. 

19.  That  the  River  Severn  is  a  good  example  of  a  rirer 
which  it  would  be  diffijcult  to  class  either  as  a  potable  or 
non-potable  stream.  It  is  true  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Shrewsbury  consider  Jt  as  non-potable,  for  they  do  not 
drink  the  water ;  but  they  use  it  for  washing  purposes, 
and  consequently  there  is  always  a  liability  for,  say, 
milk  to  become  contamdmated  by  be'ng  kept  in  a  can 
which  was  washed  with  the  river  water.  This  liability 
is  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  river  is  practically  used 
as  a  t'dal  river,  receiving  as  it  does  the  whole  of  the  un- 
treated sewage  of  the  town.  Again,  the  river  in  close 
proximity  to  the  town  is  used  largely  for  watering  cattle. 
Cattle  may  therefore  contract  disease  from  the  water, 
and  such  disease  may  be  communicated  to  human  beings. 

The  river  is  also  used  for  fishing,  and  has  a  recreative 
and  ornamental  value. 

For  these  reasons  we  oonaider  that  it  is  as  worthy  of 
protection  from  pollution  as  any  so-called  potable  river. 

That  whilst  it  would  be  onerous  to  expect  absolute 
sterility  in  any  effluent  running  into  such  a  stream  unlesa 
some  simple  method  of  sterilisation  was  discovered,  yet 
a  certain  degree  of  bacterial  purity,  as  shown  by  the  B. 
coli  test,  might  be  insisted  upon  in  add&tion  to  the 
•  chemical  tests,  for  it  wotdd  indicate  the  extent  to  which 
the  intestinal  bacteria  were  reduced  by  the  method  of 
sewage  treatment  employed. 

20.  That  what  has  been  described  in  this  report  upon, 
the  effects  of  allowing  crude  sewage  to  enter  the  River- 
Severn  is  aleo  applicable  to  biological  effluents.  Crude 
sewage  is  an  example  of  the  worst  form  of  pK)lIution,  the 
effluents  from  biological  methods  of  treatment  examples 
of  a  leaser  degree  of  contamination,  because  the  solids  in 
suspension  in  the  latter  are  far  less  In  amount  and  are 
in  a  fine  state  of  division,  and  the  number  of  the  B.  coli 
is  smaller. 

Shrewsbury  with  29,000  inhabitants,  and  turning 
crude  sewage  into  the  Severn,  causes  an  average  pollu- 
tion of  600  B.  coli  communis  per  cc.  (at  the  point  of 
maximum  pollution),  and  this  is  felt  16  miles  lower 
down.  But  if  a  large  town  like  Leeds  were  similarly 
situated,  and  the  sewae^e  were  purified  by  contact  beds 
so  as  to  contain  10,000  B.  coli  communis  per  cc,  the 
pollution  would  still  be  about  1,000  B.  coli  communis 
per  cc,  and  if  600  B.  coli  communis  are  felt  for  16 
miles,  1,000  would  be  felt  still  further  down^  Oonse- 
quentJy,  in  spite  of  the  artificial  purification,  euch  a  river 
would  be  in  a  worse  condition  than  the  Severn  at 
Shrewsbury,  which  is  admittedly  bad.  It  follows  that 
the  (purification  thue  attained  would  be  insufficient,  and 
that  some  further  treatment  would  still  be  necessary. 

Therefore  a  bacteriological  examination  of  sewage  efflu- 
ents is  necessary  so  as  to  ascertain  whether  the  river  can 
deal  effectually  with  the  sewage  of  its  town. 

R.  BOYCE, 
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TABLE    I. 


Bacteriological  Examination  of  the  Riveb  Severn  above  Asylum  Outfall. 


Number 

B.CoU 

B.  Enteritidis 

Date. 

Time. 

Distance. 

of 

Bacteria, 

per  c.c. 

Oommunla 
percc. 

Sporogenes 
in  C.C. 

Thermophilic 

Bacteria. 

Yards. 

18  Nov.    1800 

0      a.m. 

Abore  Asylum  outfall   • 

20 

— 

18 

Absent 

— 

80  Mar.    1900 

— 

AbOTe  Aaylum  outfall    • 

— 

000 

8 

Absent 

6 

12  April     „ 

8.45  a.m. 

Above  Asylum  outfall    - 

— 

800 

1 

Absent 

2 

M  April    ,, 

9      a.m. 

Above  Asylum  mixed    • 

- 

865 

8 

Absent 

— 

17  May      „ 

— 

Above  Asylum  outfall    • 

— 

180 

'   AbMUt 

Absent 

6 

11  July      „ 

— 

Above  Asylum  outfall,  surface 

— 

61,700 

AbMDt 

Clot 

0 

11  Joly      „ 

— 

Above  Asylum  outfall,  deep  • 

— 

— 

1  (in  8  C.C.) 

Absent 

0 

14  Aug.      „ 

Above  Asylum  outfall,  surface 

— 

1,920 

8 

Absent 

1 

U  Aug.      „ 

— 

Above  Asylum  outfall,  deep 

— 

6,860 

6 

— 

7 

26  Sept      „ 

— 

Above  Asylum  outfall,  surface 

— 

17,600 

AbMUt 

— 

— 

25  Sept.     „ 

— 

Above  Asylum  outfall,  deep 

— 

44,700 

1  (at  leaat) 

— 

— 

18  Got.       „ 

— 

Above  Asylum  outfall,  surface 

— 

6,700 

26 

Peptonised 

2 

18  Oct.       „ 

— 

Above  Asylum  outfall,  deep 

— 

8,760 

10 

Atoent 

0 

7  Dec.      „ 

— 

Above  Anylum  outfall,  surface     - 

— 

— 

22 

Absent 

-  - 

7  Dec.      „ 

— 

Above  Asylum  outfall,  deep 

— 

— 

22 

Absent 

— 

18  Feb.    1001 

— 

Above  Asylum  outfall,  surface 

— 

1,270 

1-4 

— 

— 

18  Feb.      „ 

— 

Above  Asylum  outfall,  deep 

— 

2,760 

8 

— 

— 

27  Mar.      „  ■ 

— 

Above  Asylum  outfall   • 

— 

— 

70 

— 

— 

TABLE   II. 


Date. 


Time. 


Bacteriological  Examination  of  the  River  Severn  at  the  Waterworks, 


Distance. 


Number 

of 

Bacteria 

per  C.C. 


B.  CoU 

Communla 

per  C.c. 


B.  Enteritidis 
Sporogenes 
in  1  c.c. 


Thermophilij 
Bacteria. 


15  Nov. 

1809 

11.80  a.m. 

15  Nov. 

»» 

11.30  a.m. 

15  Nov. 

n 

11.30  a.m. 

18  Nov. 

n 

9     a.m. 

n  Jan. 

1000 

9      am. 

14  Mar. 

<t 

— 

80  Mar. 

>l 

— 

30  Mar. 

II 

— 

12  April 

n 

8.45  a.m. 

12  April 

11 

8*45  a.m. 

2<J  April 

II 

9      am. 

26  April 

II 

9      a.m. 

14  Aug. 

II 

— 

25  Sept. 

11 

— 

2S  Sept. 

II 

— 

18  Oct. 

II 

— 

18  Oct. 

II 

— 

7  Deo. 

n 

— 

7  Dec. 

II 

— 

18  Feb. 

lOOl 

— 

18  Feb. 

It 

-^ 

Midstream,  surface 
Midstream,  deep 
Left  bank,  deep 
Waterworks    - 
Waterworks    - 
Waterworks    - 
Waterworks    -       , 
Above  Waterworks 
Above  Waterworlcs 
Waterworks    - 
Waterworks,  mixed 
Waterworks,  midstream 
Waterworks,  surface 
Waterworks,  suriace 
Waterworks,  deep  - 
Waterworks,  luriace 
Waterworks,  deep  - 
Waterworks,  surface 
Waterworks,  deep  - 
Waterworks,  suriace 
Waterworks,  deep  - 


16,000 
26,700 
62,000 

2,400 
700 
680 

1,230 
610 
490 

1,890 
974 

6,700 
64,600 
39,000 

4,300 

3,250 


2,430 
1,330 


100 
100 
107 

80 

17 

72 

42 

87 

16 

84 

23 

31 

64 

27 
Present 
103 
111 

89 

83 
1 
1-4 


Absent 

Absent 

Absent 

Absent 

Absent 

Absent 

Absent 

Present 

Absent 

Absent 

Present 

Present 

Absent 


Absent 
Present  (?) 


8 
10 
5 
3 
3 

0 
IS 


0 


Ill 


TABLE    III. 


Bacteriological  Examination  of  River  Severn  at  "  Ferry  I." 


Date. 


Time 


Distance. 


Nomber 

of 
Bacteria 
•per  c.c. 


B.  Ooli 

Communis 

per  c.c. 


B.  Enteritidis 

Sporogenes 

In  1  c.c. 


Thermophilic 
Bactaria. 


ti 


10  Not.    1800 

15  Not.      ^ 

16  Not.      „ 

16  Not.      „ 
18  Not.      „ 

11  Jan.    1000 
14  Mar.      „ 
80  Mar. 

12  April 
86  April 
20  April 

17  May 
14  Aug. 
14  Aug. 
26  Sept. 

26  Sept. 

18  Oct. 
18  Oct. 

7  Dec. 

7  Dec. 
18  Feb. 
18  Feb. 

27  Mar. 


2.16  p.m. 

11.80  a.m. 

11.80  a.m. 

11.30  a.m. 
0.50    „ 
0      a.m. 


8.45  a.m. 
0  a.m. 
9     a.m. 


n 


n 


Ferry  I.,  shore 
Ferry  I.,  midstream,  surface 
Ferry  L,  deep,  midstream 
Ferry  I.,  right  bank,  deep     • 
Ferry  I.,  midstream 

Ferry  I. 

Ferry  I. 

Ferry  I. 

Ferry  I. 

Ferry  I.,  mixed 
Ferry  I.,  midstream 

Ferry  I. 

Ferry  I.,  surface 

Ferry  I.,  deep  -   -   -   - 

Ferry  I.,  surface     - 

Fenyl.,  deep- 

Ferry  I.,  surface 

Ferry  I.,  deep 

Ferry  I.,  surface     -       -       - 

Ferry  I.,  deep 

Ferry  I.,  surface     - 

Ferry  I.,  deep         -       .       . 

Ferry  I.,  midstream 


Miles. 


OtJ 


0-6 


0-« 
0-6 


61,000 

20,000 
50,000 

2,770 

6,100 

8,000 

1,400 

12,750 

5,100 

8,340 

34.100 

27,700 

58,(K)0 

43,000 

7,000 

6,800 


6,730 
17,400 


Absent  in  *01  c.c. 

137 

100 

Absent 

250 

50 

60 
130 

OS 
148 

8S 
100 
280 
268 
800 
460 
200 
300 

30 

30 
300 

60 

40 


Absent  (in  "01  c.c.) 
Present 
Present 
Present 
Present 
Present 
Present 
Absent 
Absent 
Absent 
Absent 
Pepton 
Absent 
Present 


Present  (?) 
Absent 


Absent  (in  O'l  c.c.) 


0 
2 
7 

0 
2 

1 


TABLE    IV. 


Bacteriological  Examination  of  the  River  Severn  at  the  English  Bridge. 


HAtB 

Time. 

Distance. 

Number 

of 

Bacteria 

per  c.c. 

B.CoU 

Communis 

per  c.c. 

B.  Enteritidis 
Sporogenes 
in  0-01  c.c. 

Thermophilic 

Bacteria. 

Miles. 

15  Not.    1800 

12.5  p.m. 

Midstream,  surface 

1-6 

130,000 

148 

Present 

— 

16  Not.      „ 

12.5  p.m. 

Right  bank,  surface 

1-6 

43,400 

1,067 

Present 

— 

16  Not.      „ 

12.5  p.m. 

Left  bank,  surface  • 

1-6 

21,700 

150 

Present 

— 

18  Not.      „ 

10.6   a.m. 

English  Bridge 

3-6 

— 

670 

Present 

— 

llJan.    1800 

0.36  a.m. 

English  Bridge 

1-6 

8,110 

60 

Present 

— 

14  Mar.      „ 

— 

English  Bridge 

1-6 

6,200 

401 

Present 

7 

80  Mar.      „ 

— 

English  Bridge 

1-6 

6,400 

810 

Present 

12 

12  April     „ 

8.45  a.m. 

English  Bridge      -   •   - 

1-6 

5,200 

578 

Absent 

4 

26  April     „ 

8.     a.m. 

English  Bridge,  mixed  - 

1-6 

11,040 

45 

Present 

26  April     „ 

0.     a.m. 

English  Bridge,  midstream  • 

1-6 

18,640 

66 

Present 

6 

17  May      „ 

— 

English  Bridge 

1-6 

0,000 

320 

Pepton 

6 

U  Aug.      „ 

— 

English  Bridge,  surface  • 

1-6 

84,500 

271 

Present 

6 

14  Aug.      „ 

— 

English  Bridge,  deep     - 

1-6 

17,300 

387 

Present 

8 

25  Sept.     „ 

— 

English  Bridge,  surface' 

1-6 

32,000 

812 

— 

— 

25  Sept.     „ 

— 

English  Bridge,  deep     • 

1-6 

36,700 

640 

— 

— 

18  Oct.       „ 

^^ 

English  Bridge,  surface  • 

1-6 

22,550 

700 

Absent 

0 

18  Ojt.       „ 

_ 

IBnglish  Bridge,  deep     - 

1-6 

10,600 

660 

— 

0 

7  Dec.      „ 

— 

English  Bridge,  surface  • 

1-6 

— 

80 

— 

— 

•  Deo.      „ 

— 

English  Bridge,  deep     - 

1-6 

— 

80 

— 

— 

18  Feb.    1001 

— 

English  Bridge,  surface  • 

1-6 

1 

11,450 

30 

— 

— 

18  Feb 

English  Bridge,  deep     - 

m                  m 

'        1-6 

1 

0,200 

1 

60 

— 

— 
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TABLE    V. 


Bacteriological  Examination  of  the  Eiver  Severn  at  "  Ferry  III/' 


Date. 


Time. 


II 


II 


M 


II 


16  Not.   18P0 

16  Nov.      „ 
18  Not.     „ 

11  Jan.    1000 
SO  liar 

12  April 
26  April 
26  April 

17  May 
14  Aug. 
14  Aug. 

-assept. 

^Sept. 

18  Oct. 
18  Oct. 

7  Dec. 

7  Dec. 
18  Feb.    1901 
18  Feb.      „ 
«7BlAr. 
27&lar. 


It 


II 


i» 


11.80  a  m. 
11.80  a.m. 
10.15  a.m. 
10   a.m. 

8.45  a.m. 
9  a.m. 
9      a.m. 


Midstream,  deep    - 
Mldatream,  surface 

Ferry  HI. 

Ferry  IIL 

Ferry  III.       -       - 

Ferry  III. 

Feny  III.,  mixed    • 

Ferry  III.,  midstream 

Ferry  m. 

Ferry  III.,  surface  • 

Ferry  III.,  deep 

Ferry  III.,  surface  - 

Ferry  III.,  deep     • 

Feny  III.,  surface  • 

Ferry  m.,  deep 

Ferry  IIL,  surface  - 

Ferry  III.,  deep     • 

Ferry  IIL,  surface  • 

Ferry  IIL,  deep     • 

Ferry  IIL,  left  bauk 

Ferry  III.,  right  bank 


Distance. 


Miles. 
2*6 
2-5 
2-5 
2-5 
2-5 
2*6 
2-6 
2-5 
2-6 
2-5 
2-5 


2c 
2-6 
2-6 
2-6 
2-5 
2*6 
2-5 
2*6 
2-6 


Number 

of 

Bacteria 

percc. 


28,700 
81.700 

2,200 

8,000 

2.770 

16.240 

6.500 

8,500 

29.200 

28,800 

48,000 

67,W0 

21,000 

14.900 


8,200 
0.100 


B.  Coll 

Communis 

per  c.c. 


B.  EnteriUdls 
Sporogenes 
in  0*01  C.C. 


Not    found    in 

0*1.  C.C. 

200 
747 

80 
208 
170 

45 
Absent  in  1  cc. 
247 
858 
278 
905 
1,100 
400 
250 

80 

80 

80 

140 

900 

6.200 


Present 

Present 

Present        (more 
than  10). 
Present 

Absent  (In  0*5  c.o.) 

Absent 

Absent 

Present 

Present 

Absent 

Absent 


Present  (?) 
Absent 


Thermophilic 
Bacteria. 


10 
8 
0 
8 

11 
2 
4 


0 
0 


TABLE    VI. 


Bacteriological  Examination  of  the  River  Severn  at  Uffington  Ferry. 


1 

1 

1 

Date. 

• 

Distance. 

Number 

of 

Bacteria 

per  c.c. 

B.  Coli 

Commuuis 

per  C.C. 

a  Enteritidis 

Sporogenes 

in  1  o.c. 

Thermophilic 

a^MWO. 

Bacteria. 

MUes. 

15  Nov.    1809 

1.10  p.m. 

Uffington  Ferry,  midstreain,  deep 

4-75 

88,400 

150 

Present 

— 

15  Not.      „ 

1.10  p.m. 

Uffington  Ferry,  right  bank,  deep 

4-76 

— 

420 

Present 

— 

16  Not.       „ 
11  Jan.    1000 

1.10  p.m. 
10.50  a.m. 

Uffington  Ferry,  left  bai 
AboTC  Uffington     • 

Ik,  d 

eep  • 

4-76 

40,000 
6,670 

Doubtful  If  pre- 
sent at  all. 
70 

Present 

Present  (less  han 
10). 

: 

11  Jan.      .. 

11      a.m. 

Below  Uffington     • 

6- 

8,050 

80 

— 

14  Mar.      ., 

— 

AboTe  Uffington     • 

— 

2,080 

78 

Absent 

4 

BO  »lar.      „ 

— 

Abole  Uffington     • 

— 

2,850 

117 

Present 

11 

^  April     „ 

— 

Uffington,  mixed    • 

-, 

9,840 

60 

Absent 

9 

26  April     „ 

— 

Uffington,  midstream 

— 

4,540 

6 

Present 

- 

17  May      „ 

— 

Uffington 

— 

4,800 

60 

Absent 

4 

14  Aug.      „ 

— 

Uffington,  surface 

— 

9,400 

88 

Present 

6 

14  Aug.      ., 

— 

Uffington,  deep 

— 

10.400 

68 

Present 

4 

25  Sept.     „ 

— 

Uffington,  surface  • 

— 

82.600 

286 

— 

— 

25  Sept.     „ 

- 

Uffington,  deep 

— 

115,800 

277 

^ 

— 

18  Oct.       „ 

— 

Uffington,  surface  • 

— 

16,600 

490 

Present  (?) 

— 

18  Oct       „ 

— 

Uffington,  deep 

— 

6.200 

660 

Present  (?) 

— 

1  i/ec.      ., 

— 

Uffington,  surface  - 

— 

— 

80 

— 

— 

7  Dec.      „ 

— 

Uffington,  deep 

— 

— 

70 

— 

— 

llJai.    1901 
18  Feb.      ., 

10.50  a.m. 

Below  Uffington     • 
Uffington.  surface  • 

~^ 

8,050 
8,800 

80 
80 

Absent     (in    0*01 
cc.) 

^^ 

18  Feb.      „ 

— 

Uffington,  deep 

— 

2,000 

70 

— 

— 

12  April     „ 

8.45  a.m. 

Uffington 

— 

8,400 

116 

Absent 

— 

lis 


TABLE    VIL 


Bacteriological  Examination  of  Riyer  Sbvssn  at  Atcham  Bjudoe. 


TiOM. 

DUtaooe. 

Nambtf  - 

of 
Bacteria, 
perca 

B.CoU 

Communis 

per  0.0. 

B.  BnteriUdis 
sporogenea 
Inl  0.0. 

•Thermophilic 

1 

Bacteria. 

MUes. 

UVor.  UM 

12.40  p.m. 

— 

60 

Abaant 

— 

ISKor.    . 

M         a 

Atehuu  Bridge,  right  bank,  suHkee     - 

° 

28»000 

10 

Absent 

— 

IS  Nor.    « 

w         a 

20,400 

100 

Absent 

— 

tSNov.    . 

ia46a.m. 

— 

68 

Present  (less  than 
10). 

— 

1 

a         a 

— 

40 

Absent 

— 

ai  Jul  IttO  - 

12.Up.lB. 

AbOToAtoham 

8-6 

1,000 

20 

Ireeent  (less  than 
10). 

- 

UJm.     , 

12.21  p.111. 

BalowAtcham 

9-2 

2,100 

67 

Present  (less  than 
10). 

— 

UUMt.     ^ 

— 

1,410 

18 

Absent 

6 

3Dlftt.    , 

— 

Atcham 

1,060 

11 

Present 

7 

aOMsE.     , 

— 

Below  Atcbaoi 

— 

— 

— 

m^ 

U  Apr.    • 

— 

2,470 

28 

Absent 

22 

MApr.    . 

•  a-a. 

Atcham,  mixed 

2,820 

8 

Present 

— 

«8Apt     , 

a 

Atcham,  midstream       .       .       .       . 

S;750 

0 

Absent 

2 

36  Apr.     , 

a 

Atcham 

2,000 

16 

Peptone 

6 

m7iUf    , 

— 

»*Aiig.     , 

— 

Atcham,  lurface 

10,000 

87 

Absent 

8 

»«A««.    „      ^ 

— 

Atcham,  deep 

7.700 

64 

Absent 

6 

•«8ep**    .. 

Atcham,  surface 

38,100 

124 

— 

— 

^BepL    . 

— 

Atcham,  deep 

SB,100 

80 

— 

as  Oct.     , 

— 

Atcham,  surface     .....' 

ia»BOO 

88 

Absent 

— 

ms  ocL    „ 

— 

Atcham,  deep 

18,600 

117 

Present  (f) 

1 

7Dec     « 

— 

Atcham.  surface 

— 

82 

— 

7  Doe.      , 

— 

Atcham,  deep 

— 

86 

w  » 

mam 

11  Jan.  1901  - 

12.26  p.in. 

Below  Atcham 

9-2 

2,100 

67 

Absent  (in  0*1  ce.) 

~ 

18  Keb.     « 

— 

Atcham,  surface 

8^400 

11 

— 

- 

ISI^U.          H 

r 

Atcham,  deep 

68,000 

10 

— 
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TABLE    VII  I. 


Bacteriological  Examination  of  the  River  Severn  at  Cressaoe 


DA^e. 


Time. 


» 


n 


» 


18  Not.  1809 
18  Not.  „ 
Ubh.  1900 
IFeb. 
IFeb. 
IFeb. 
IFeb. 
IFeb. 
IFeb. 
IFeb. 
IFeb. 
IFeb. 
IFeb. 
IFeb. 
IFeb. 
llMar. 

80  liar. 
12  Apr. 
26  Apr. 
fi6  Apr. 
IT  May 

81  May 
14  Aug. 
14  Auff. 

25  Sept. 

26  Sept. 
18  Oct. 
18  Oct. 

7  Dec. 

7  Dec.     , 
18  Feb.    1901 
18  Feb. 


n 


n 


II 


M 


n 


II 


II 


II 


11.S0  a.m. 

II  H 

2.40  p.m. 
11.45  a.m. 

I  II 
12.45  p.m. 

II  II 
1.45  p.m. 

II        II 
2.45  p.m. 

I»  tl 

8.25  p.m. 

II       II 
4.15  p.m 

II        11 


8  40  p.m. 
9  a.m. 


II 


CresBage,  miditream     - 
Cresaage,  right  bank 
Crewage  .       -       -       - 
Creasage  Bridge,  banks  - 
CreBsage  Bridge,  middle 
Creasage,  banks 
Cressage  Bridge,  middle 
Creasage  Bridge,  banks  • 
Cres-age,  middle    - 
Cresaage,  banks 
Creasage,  middle    • 
Crissage,  banks 
Creasage,  middle    • 
Cresaage,  banks 
Creasage,  middle    - 

Creaaage .       .       -       • 

I 
Creaaage  -       -       -       - 

j  Cresaage .       -       -       - 

Cresaage,  mixed 

I 

,  Creaaage,  midatream 

I  Cresaage .       -       -       - 
Creasage  (aboTe  Bridge) 
Crjssage,  deep 
Cresaage,  aurface   - 

{  Creasage,  aurface   • 

I  Creaaage,  deep 
Cresaage,  aurface    - 
Creaaage,  deep 
Creasage,  aurface  • 
Creasage,  deep 
Cr«M8age,  aurface   - 
Cressage,  aeep 


Distance. 


MUas. 


16 


Number 

of 

Bacteria 

per  c.c. 


8.940 
1,186 
1,070 
1,986 
1,670 
U26 
2,040 
1,406 
1,640 
1,910 
8,870 
1,740 

2,490 

8A00 

6,100 

9,000 

1,010 

1,866 

8,860 

9,860 

22,200 

12,600 

16,400 

10,800 


3,900 
8,400 


B.  Coli 

Communis 

per  c.c. 


78 
70 
40 
26 
73 
17 
29 
44 
26 
86 
42 
22 
88 
27 

46 
16 
48 

8 
28 

9 
16 
48 
76 
21 
1  (in  S  c.c.) 


a  EnteriUdis 

Sporogenes 

in  lc.0. 


Thermoi^ilie' 


100 
30 
10 
80 


Present  Gmb  than 

10). 
Present  (leas  than 

10). 

Absent 

Abaent  (in  0*1  e.e.) 

Absent  (in  0*1  cc.) 

Abaent  (in  0*1  c.c.) 

AbBent(tnO'lc.e.) 


Absent  (in  0*2  ce.) 
Absent  (In  0*2  cc.) 


Absent 
Absent 
Absent 
Present 
Present 
Absent 
Acid 
Present 
Present 


Present  (?) 
Present  (0 


OTexgro* 
10 
4 

14 
6 
6 

18 


6- 
4 


TABLE    IX. 


Date. 


10  Not.  1899 


B.\cTERioLOGicAL  Examination  of  River  Severn  at  Shrewsbury  and  Below. 


Time. 


2.15  p.m. 


2.20  p.m. 


Place. 


Waterworks    • 
Welsh  Bridge  - 
Ferry  I,  midstream 
Ferry  I,  shore  - 
Ferry  11,  midstream 
English  Bridge,  midstream 
Engllah  Bridge,  shore     - 
Ferry  III,  midstream     - 
I  Ferry  III,  shore  bank    - 


Ufflngton  Ferry 
Atcham  Bridge 


Distance. 


Milea. 

0*4 
0-6 

0*8 
1*6 

2*5 

4*76 
9 


Number 

of 
Bacteria 
per  c.e. 


280,000 

420,000 

434,000 

61,000 

68,000 

270,000 

365,000 

218.000 

30,000 

61,700 

96,000 


B.  Coli 

Communis 
per  cc. 


Absent  in  *01  cc. 


It 


» 


tl 


II 


II 


II 


It 


II 


II 


It 


n 


100  per  CC.  - 


B.  Enteritidia 
Sporogenes. 


Present  in  1  c.c. 
Absent  in  0*01  c.c. 


II 


II 


II 


tl 


II 


H 


II 


Height  of  rlTer  at  Cherry  Orchard  Ferry,  10  feet  8  inches.    In  flood. 
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TABLE    X. 


Bacteriological  Examination  of  Bivsb  Severn  at  Shrewsbury  and  Below. 


Date. 

Time. 

FLAGS. 

Distance. 

Number  of 
Bacteria  percc. 

B.  Coli  Communis 
per  c.c. 

B.  Biiterttidls 
Sporogenea,  in  1  c.c. 

Miles. 

15  ITov.  1890 

11.80  a.m. 

Waterworks  - 

— 

MldBtream,  surface  • 

— 

15,000 

100 

ADsent. 

Midstream,  deep 

— 

26,700 

f  100 

Absent. 

Left  bank,  deep 

— 

02,000 

107 

Absent. 

11.85  «.m. 

Ferry  I.   .... 

0-6 

Midstream,  surface  < 

— 

— 

187 

•Present. 

Midstream,  deep 

— 

20,000 

100 

Present. 

Right  bank,  deep 

— 

60,000 

Absen^^ 

•Present. 

12.5  p.m. 

English  Bridge 

1-6 

Midstream,  surface  • 

— 

180,000 

143 

•Present. 

Right  bank,  surface  • 

— 

48,400 

1,007 

Present. 

Left  bank,  surface    • 

— 

21,700 

160 

•Present. 

12.15  p.m. 

Ferry  in. 

2-5 

Midstream,  deep 

— 

26,700 

Not  found  in  j^a  c.c. 

•Present. 

■ 

1.10  p.m. 

Midstream,  surface  • 
Ufllgtou  Ferry 

4-76 

81,700 

COO 

•Present. 

Midstream,  deep 

— 

88,400 

150 

•Present. 

Right  bank,  deep 

— 

420 

•Present. 

Left  bank,  deep 

— 

40,000 

Doubtful    If   r  re- 
sent at  all. 

1 

•Pre»ent. 

12.40  p.m. 

Atcham  Bridge 

0 

Midstream,  surface 

— 

— 

50 

Absent. 

Right  bank,  surface 

— 

28,000 

10 

'    Absent. 

1 

Left  bank,  surface    • 

■                            4 

— 

28,400 

llX) 

1 

,    Absent. 

1 

The  rivjr  was  no  longer  muddy.    Height  at  Cherry  Orchard  Ferry,  5  ft.  5  in. 
*  Less  than  10  per  o.c.  t  ProVably  under-estimated. 


TABLE    XL 


Bacteriological  Examination  of  River  Severn  at  Shrewsbury  and  Below. 


t>at?. 


18  N<>v.  180U 


Time. 

0  a.ra. 
9.80  a.m. 

9.50  a.m. 

10*5  a.m. 
10*15  a.m. 
10-45  a.m. 

11.10  a.m. 
11.80  a.ro. 

12  noon 
12.13  p.m. 
1.45  p.m. 


plaoi. 


Above  Asylum  outfall  20  yds. 

Below  Asylum  outfall 

Waterworks    • 

Ferry  I.,  midstream 

English  Bridge 

Ferry  III. 

Atcham,  midstream 

Atcham,  right  bank 

River  Meole    - 

Cressage,  midstream 

Cressage,  riglit  bank 

Cressage,  brook 

Conduit  (drinking),  Shrewsbury 

Tap  water,  Shrewsbury 


Distance. 


Number  of 
Bacteria  per  c.c. 


.B.  Coli  CommuuLs 
per  c.c. 


IS 
22,680 

80 
250 
670 
747 

58 

40 

Doubtful    if    pre- 
sent in  t\,  c.c. 
73 

70 

17 

2 

ri)  20 

(2)    14 


B.  Enteritldis 
Sporogenes  in  1  c.c. 


Absent. 

Present  (more  than 

10). 
Absent. 

Present  (less  than 

10). 
Present  (more  than 

10). 
Present  (more  than 

10). 
Present  (leas  tlian 

10). 
Absent. 


Absent. 


than 


Present  (Ic 

10). 
Present  (lees  than 

10). 
Absent. 

Absent. 

Absent. 


Height  of  river  at  Cherry  Orohard  Ferry,  3  ft.  10  in. 
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TABLE    XII. 


<.  - 

Bactbbiolooical  Examination  of  C 

K  at  Shrewbbuby  and  Below. 

irrER  Sevek 

Date. 

Time. 

PiiA<n. 

Nomber  of 
Bacteria  per  c.c. 

B.  Coll  Oommanii 
per  CO. 

B.  Enteaitidli 
Sporogeaeeiolcc 

MUes. 

11  Jan.  1000  • 

9ft.m. 

Waterworin  - 

0- 

2,400 

17 

Abwnt. 

0.10  a.m. 

sumy  I.  • 

0-6 

2,770 

60 

*Preeent. 

0.85  A.m. 

EngUih  Bridge 

It 

8,110 

60 

*Preeent. 

10  a.m. 

Ferry  IIL 

2-6 

2,200 

80 

*PreMnt. 

10.60  a.m. 

Abore  Ufflngton    • 

4*6 

6,870 

70 

"Present. 

11  a.m. 

Below  Ufflngton     - 

6- 

8,060 

80 

•Present. 

11.85  a.m. 

AboTe  Preston  ferry     < 

— 

8,540 

00 

"Present.. 

12.15  p.m. 

AbfiTe  Atcham 

8-5 

1,000               1                  20 

♦Present.. 

12. i5  p.m. 

Below  Atcham 

0-2 

2,100                                 57 

"Present.. 

1.6  p.m. 

Inflow,  River  Tern 

10-5 

4,010               !                  60 

•Present.. 

1.25  p.m. 

Below  Wroxeter    - 

11-6 

8,300                                 20 

•Present. 

1.65  p.m. 

Inflow,  Coond  Brook 

12^ 

—                                   14 

•Present. 

I 
1 

2.5  p.m. 

Above  Connd  • 

• 

18-4 

6.400                                  14 

Absent. 

2.10  p.m. 

Below  Couttd  - 

■ 

18-6 

4.750                                  50 

Absent. 

2.40  p.m.         Creflsage- 

16- 

8,040                                  40 

Absent. 

Tlie  river  was  in  flood  and  turbid.    Samples  were  taken  from  a  boat  drifting  with  the  stream.    Height  at  Cherry  Orchard  Ferry  0  ft.  6  In. 

than  10  per  c.c. 


TABLE    XIII. 


Bacteriological  Examination  of  River  Severn  at  Cressage  Bridge. 


Right  Bank. 

Middle. 

Left  Bank. 

Average. 

B.  Enterltidia 
Sporogeiiea. 

Date. 

Time. 

B.CoU 
Communis 

Numbers. 

B.C0II 
Comminis 

Numbers. 

B.  Coll 
Communis 

Numbers. 

B.  Coll 
Communis 

Numbers. 

per  c.c. 

per  CO. 

per  c.c. 

per  c.c 

1  Feb.  1000 

11.45  a.m. 

24 

1,000 

70 

1,070 

26 

1,870 

42 

'  1,146 

Absent  in  0*1  cc 

12.46  p.m. 

17 

2,600 

20 

1,670 

16 

1,270 

21 

1,818 

Absent  in  0*1  cc. 

1.46  p.m. 

46 

1,160 

46 

2,040 

48 

1,100 

44 

1,480 

Left  bank:  atypical. 

2.45  p.m. 
S.'15  p.m. 

20 
18 

1,140 
1,760 

48 
88 

1,540 
8,870 

60 
80 

1,670 
2,070 

37 
25 

1,460 
2,668 

Left  bank :  present 

in  1  cjc. 
Absent  in  0*2  cc 

4.15  p.m. 
Average  • 

27 

1,740 

— 

~ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

24 

1,628 

46 

2,018 

88 

1,406 

84 

1680 

River  swollen  and  turbid.    Height  at  Cherry  Orchard  Ferry  6  ft.  8  in 
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TABLE    XIV. 


BACTEBIOLOOI04L  Examination  of  Riybr  Skvebn  at  Shbswsbubt  and  Below 


Bate. 


Tlaqm. 


Knmber 

of  BMterlft 

por  C.C. 


B.  Coll  GommimLs        B.  Enteritidls 
percc  Sporogenes  per  c. 


Thermophilet 
per  CO. 


14  Mar.  1900    Waterworki 
Drain  entiy 


Bewer  entry 

Fdiryl. 

SngUah  Bridge 

Ferry  n. 

Just  above  municipal  boundary      .... 

Dltherington  eewer 

Land  drain,  left  bank,  above  Penley  Boug^   • 
Land  drain,  right  bank,  opposite  Penley  Bou^    • 

AboTe  UAngton 

Land  drain  abore  UfBngton,  left  bank    • 

Mill  Brook  at  Ufflngton,  loft  bank  .... 

Land  drain,  right  bank,  Ford 

Land  drain 

Land  drain,  right  bank,  railway  bridge  • 

Land  drain,  municipal  boundary  Just  below  Fretton 

Atcfaam 

Land  drain  below  Ateham 

BiyerTem 

Land  drain,  Bell  Brook 

Land  drain  below  Wroxeter 

Gound  Brook 

Above  Cound 


700 
8,470 
8»S60 

e.100 

0,S00 
6,000 
4,700 
0,640 
8,200 
2.000 
2,080 
7M 
1,890 
1,000 
1,000 
2,060 
1,670 
1,410 
1,200 
1,280 
820 
860 


2,810 
2,490 


72 

127 

170 

00 
(probably  too  low.) 
491 

817 

196 

07 
(perhaps  too  hlc^.) 
Abeent 

Abient 

78 
Absent 

16 
Absent 
Absent 
Absent 

26 

18 
Absent 

2 
Absent 

19 
1 

22 

46 


Absent 

8 

Present 

S 

Present 

6 

Present 

8 

Present 

7 

Present 

4 

Present 

2 

Present 

81 

Absent 

60 

Absent 

10 

Absent 

4 

Absent 

Absent 

14 

Absent 

— 

Absent 

84 

Absent 

2 

Present 

7 

Absent 

6 

Absent 

11 

1 

Abjent 

16 

Absent 

10 

Absent 

16 

Absent 

6 

Absent 

8 

Absent 

6 

The  river,  cleui  at  the  Waterworks  soon  became  dirty  in  the  town,  particularlv  below  the  railway  bridge,  and  remained  so  till  near  Ufflngton. 
Bzcept  single  houses,  no  evidence  of  pollution  was  seen.  In  the  town  itself  no  fiecai  matter  was  observed  in  the  river,  but  near  Pineapple  Fann  aud 
below,  at  about  10*87  and  10*66  respectively,  the  boat  passed  through  zones  containing  considerable  f»cal  matter.  Height  at  Cherry  Orchard  Ferry, 
9  ft.  8  in. 


TABLE   XV. 


Bactebiolooigal  Examination  of  Riveb  Seveen  at  Shbewsbuby  and  Below. 


Date. 


Place. 


Number 

of 
Bacteria 
per  &a 


B.  CoU 

Communis 

per  c.c. 


B.  Enteritidls 

Sporotcenes 

per  C.C. 


Thermophili 
per  c.e. 


1900 


Above  Aqrlum 

Fifty  yards  below  Asylum  right  bank 
Above  Waterworks  .... 
Bed  of  Biver  at  Waterworks    • 

Waterworks 

Bed  above  Welsh  Bridge  - 

Ferry  I. 

English  Bridge  .       .       •       . 

Ferry  ni. 

Municipal  Boundary .... 
Above  Ufflngton        .... 


Land  drain,  left  bank       .... 
Land  drain,  Burtons         .... 

Ateham 

Below  Atoham 

Sewer  of  Ateham  Workhouse  ... 

Wroxeter 

Land  drain,  Coton's 

Land  drain,  right  bank,  Lower  Cound  Farm* 

Above  Cound 

Below  Cound 

Gressage 


900 
8,700 
1,280 


680 


8,000 

6^400 

8,000 

4,700 

2,860 

820 

110 

966 

1,660 

266,600 

1,260 

110 

610 

8,860 

2,720 


2 

677 

87 

167 

48 

1,460  per  grm. 

180 

810 


260 
117 
4 
Absent 
Absent 
11 

19,440 

6 

Absent 

Absent 

9 

16 

16 


Absent 

Present 

Present 

Absent 

Absent 
Present  (in  0*6  c.c) 

Absent 
Present  (in  0*1  C.J.) 
Absent  (in  0*6  c.c.) 

Present 

Preient 

Absent 

Absent 

Absent 

Present 

Present 
Present 
Absent 
Absent 
Absent 
Absent 
Absent 


6 

8 

6 

Oover. 
10  grown 
ea.100 

9 

12 

10 

Cloud. 

11 

0 

0 

12 

7 

40 
18 

0 
6 

4 

6 

10 


The  river  a  little  higher  than  before.  It  looked  somewhat  dirtier  everywhere,  and  although  fairly  clear  above  (he  Asylum  outfall, 
below  this  solid  fsecal  matter  and  paper  could  be  recognised  right  down  to  the  intake  of  the  Municipal  Waterworks.  Throughout  the 
town  facal  matter,  Ac,  could  be  observed,  but  the  river  is  particularly  dirty  just  beyond  the  Footbridge.  Zones  of  sewage  were  met  with 
as  far  as  Monksmoor,  and  paper  was  seen  even  some  distance  below  Ateham.    Height  at  Cherry  Orchard  Ferry,  3ft.  61n. 


6128. 


Q 
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TABLE  XVI. 


Bactebiological  Examination  of  Riyeb  Sevebk  at  Shsewsbuby  and  Below. 


Date. 


Time. 


Place. 


Knmber 

of  Bacteria 

per  c.c. 


B.  Ooli  Ck>mmnni8 
per  C.C. 


12  April  1000 


8.46  a.ixi. 


8.40  p.m. 


WATER 

Above  Aaylorn  outfall  -       -       .       . 

200  yards  below,  right  bask  • 

200  yards  below,  left  bank     • 

400  yards  below,  left  bank  (Stagnant 

Bay). 
Above  Waterworks        .       .       .       . 

At  Waterworks 

Ferry  I. 

English  Bridge 

Bay  below  Ballway  Bridge    - 

Ferry  in. 

Ditch  at  Fever  Uospital 

XJfflngton 

?  Honse  drain,  above  Railway  Bridge  11. 

Land     drain     Just    above     Bailway 

Bridge  II. 
Atcham 


Drain  in  Atcham    • 
Atcham  Workhouse  sewer 
Above  Cound  - 
Drain,  Cound  Inn   - 
Below  Cound  Inn   • 
Cressage  -       #       -       . 


890 

2,600 

866 

1,400 

610 

480 

1,400 

6,200 

9,000 

2,770 

1,950 

8,400 

170,000 

1,160 

2.470 

14,260 

320,000 

8,650 

8,670 

8,160 

3,100 


1 

1,180 

Absent  in  1  c.c. 

100 

16 

84 

98 

678 

178 

170 

6 

116 

483 

73 

29 

160 

11,080 

44? 

Doubtfnl,  probably 
absent. 
15 

48 


B.  Enteritidia 
Sporogenes  per  cje. 


Thcnnophii< 
perce. 


Absent 
Absent 
Absent 
Absent 
Absent 
Absent 
Absent 
Absent 
Absent 
Absent 

Absent 
Absent 
Absent 
Absent 
Absent 
Present  (in  0*1  cc.)  ; 
Present 
Absent 
Absent 
Absent 


2 

t 
Spreading. 


8- 

d 
2, 

4- 

13. 

3: 

1 
8: 
4- 

22 

S: 

120 

1 

1 

# 


The  river  was  higher  than  on  March  30th,  and  the  current  considerably  more  rapid.  As  a  whole  more  muddy,  but  not  so  obviously  sewage 
polluted.  No  fecal  matter  seen  below  the  town,  nor  very  far  below  Asylum  sewer.  Below  Atcham  a  sewer  containing  a  luxuriant  growth  of 
sphaerotilus  was  discovered. 


TABLE    XVI  I. 


Bacterioix)oical  Examination  of  River  Severn  at  Shrewsbury  and  Below. 


Date.        ,         Time. 

1 

Place. 

Number 

of  Bacteria 

per  c.c. 

B.  Coll  Communis 
per  C.C. 

B.  Enteritidia 
Sporogenes  per  c.c. 

Thamophlles 
per  c.e. 

2b  April  1900 

9  a.m. 

Above  A'sylum,  mixed    .       .       .       . 

866 

» 

Absent 

• 

100  yards  below  Asylum,  mixed    - 

2,400 

66 

Absent 

1 

Waterworks,  mixed       .... 

1,890 

23 

Present 

— 

Waterworks,  midstream 

974 

81 

Present 

» 

Ferry  I.,  mixed 

12,670 

148 

Absent 

7 

Ferry  I.,  midstream       .... 

6,100 

88 

Absent 

— 

'  English  Bridge,  mixed  .... 

11,040 

46 

Present 

■ 

English  Bridge,  midstream   - 

18,640 

65 

Present 

6. 

Stagnant  Bay  below  Railway  Bridge    • 

13,800 

63 

Present 

6. 

Ferry  ni.,  mixed 

16,240 

46 

Absent 

— 

Ferry  III.,  midstream    .       .       -       - 

6,600 

Absent  in  Ice. 

Present 

» 

Stagnant  Bay  below  "  Canal  Bridge  "  - 

9,920 

46 

Absent 

Z 

Ufflngton,  mixed 

9,340 

60 

Absent 

» 

Ufflngton,  midstream    .       .       .       . 

4,640 

6 

Present 

— 

Atcham,  mixed 

8,820 

8 

Present 

— 

Atcham.  midstream       -    .  - 

2,750 

9 

Absent 

£ 

Atcham  Workhouse  sewer    .  .     - 

270,000 

100 

Present 

2$ 

i 

400  yards  below  sewer           -       .       . 
Above  Cound,  mixed      .... 

8,400 
6,470 

Doubtful,  probably 
absent. 
24 

Present 
Atypical 

2 

Above  Cound,  midstream 

2,200 

6 

Absent 

— 

Below  Coimd,  midstream 

6,100 

15 

Present 

I 

Cressage,  mixed 

6,100 

8 

Prssent 

■ 

Creseaee.  midstream      .... 

0,600 

23 

Preaeit 

14 

ilivur  about  normal  height.    At  10.30  p.m.  on  the  25th  Inst,  about  two  gross  red  corks  thrown  over  Welsh  Bridge.    On  the  following  day  the  last 
rnrk  was  seen  in  the  stream  Just  below  Preston  Ferrv.    Height  at  Cherry  Orchard  Ferry  9.  ft.,  o  in. 
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TABLE    XVIIL 


Bactkbiologioal  ExAJiiNATiON  of  RiYBB  SEVERN  at  Shbbwbbust  and  Below. 


Date. 


riAce. 


Number  of 
Bacteria  per  O.C. 


B.  Coll  Oom* 
munii  per  c.c. 


&  Enteritldii 
•Sporogenei  c.c. 


Thermophllee 
pero.c. 


17  Mu  1980. 


Abore  Aqrhun  outfall 
Opposite  Oraaeriilll  • 

FerzyL 

BngUah  Bridge  -       ■       .       . 

Verryin. 

Ufflngton 

Atebam 

TSewer  (Below  Workbouae  sewer) 

Ckiaiid 

Creeaage 

AboTe  Bye  Tiann 
Sbeinton  Brook       - 
Maiys  Dingle  Brook- 
"Abbey**  Brook       •       - 
Mamwood  Lodge 
Ironl^ridge         .... 


UO 

(Liquefied) 

8,840 

0,000 

8,600 

4,800 

2,900 

8,800 

1,880 

1,010 

4,600 

84 

1,600 

840 

170 

(Liquefied) 


Abeent 

Abeent 

28 

Absent 

100 

Fepton 

880 

Pepton 

247 

lYesent 

60 

Absent 

16 

Pepton 

82 

(.01  CO.)  atypical 

16 

Present 

0 

Absent 

11 

— 

8 

Absent 

Abeent 

Absent 

9 

Pepton 

8 

Absent 

7 

Absent 

6 
8 
9 
6 
11 
4 
6 
7 
8 
6 
2 
18 


7 
1 


Height  of  rlTer  at  Cherry  Orchard  Kerry,  8  ft.  1  in. 


TABLE    XIX. 


Bactebiolooigal  Examination  of  Riveb  Sevebn  at  Shbewsbuby  and  Below. 


Date. 

Time. 

Plaob. 

Number  of 
Bacteria  per  C.C 

B.  Coll  Communis 
per  CO. 

B   Bnteritidis 
Sporogenes  per  c.c. 

Tbermophiles 
percc. 

31  May  1900. 

9  ajBL 

^ 

f^AauoA  Itrwtlr         -•••■-- 

2,600 
1,866 

48 

16 

Pepton 
Acid 

10 

r 

Cressage  (above  Bridge  • 

6 

T-AtiH  /IvAin         •           .           _          - 

808 
741 

44 

7 

Absent 
Acid 

• 

RiTor  (at  same  spot) 

8 

Brook  (?  Belawary,  Pyn^  Hall) 

828 

26 

• 

Present 

1 

Brook  below  Eye  Farm  • 

10,666 

10 

Acid 

8 

Shalnton  Brook       .... 

768 

10 

Acid 

11 

Mary's  Dingle  Brook      • 

016 
(two  plates  only) 

97 

Clot 

% 

2,866 

12 

Acid 

4 

Holy  Trinity  Brook 

4,820 
(one  plate  only) 

41 

Acid 

26 

"Abber"  Brook       .... 

1,602 
2,248 

97 
16 

Present 
Absent 

18 

1 

BiTer  at  "Abbey"  Bridge       • 

Bulldwas  Junction  Brook 

6,378 

487 

Pepton 

28 

Mamwood  House  Brook 

2,800 
(one  plate  only) 

268 

Absent 

1 

Stretbill  Farm  drain 

Liquefied. 

? 

Pepton 

2 

Cesspool  Overflow  (A.E.  Bridge)  • 

more  than 
120,300 
120,300 

Apparently  absent 

.01  c.c. 

46 

River  (Opposite  Severn  House)     • 

8 

Pepton 

6 

Sewer  (Just  below  this  point) 
Hill  alniee 

120,300 
14,830 

8,800 
241 

Tk»nK*fn1 

Present 
Absent 
Present 

.06  c.c. 
0 

1 

1 

Tronbr  i^lif  A        •         -         •         .         • 

1 

JUltJUdlCU*                            A^\#iai/ VA  UA*                1 

Large  sackful  of  white  corks  thrown  over  Cresasge  Bridge  at  10.30  p.m.  May  30th.    Labt  cork  seen  at  Ironbridge  (the  end  of  Journey). 

oieigbt  at  Cherry  Orchard  Ferry  2ft.  2in. 
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TABLE    XX, 


Bagtkriolooical  Examination  ov  Biyxb  Sevsbn  at  Shkewsbubt  and  Below. 


Data 


FlAOQ. 


llJnlj    1900 


AboTe  Asjlnm,  nurfftoe 
AboTe  Aiylom,  deep 
Jmt  AboTe  Waterworki    • 
Watenrorkii  tniifMe 
Waterworks,  deep     • 
Ferrj  I.,  earfaoe 
Ferry  n.,  deep  .       .       - 
Bay  below  Ferry  L    • 
English  Bridge,  deep 
English  Bridge,  surfaoe    • 
Ferry  in.,  deep 
Ferry  m.,  surface     - 
Ufflngton,  surface 
Uffliigton,  deep  • 
Drinking  Water,  Shrewsbnzy 


Number  of 

Bacteria 

percc. 


51,700 

47,000 

61,470 

90,870 

1,618,840 

1,640,000 

2,620,000 

800,000 

1,282,000 

041,000 

200,000 

198,400 

100 


B.C0U 

€k>inmunis 

per  C.C. 


Absent 
linScc 
1  in  8  CO. 

*4eo 

006 
1,100 
480 
810 
700 
870 
678 


Absent 


B.  EnteriUdis 
Bporogenes. 


■ 


Clot 


Ctot 

Clot 
Present 

Clot 

Peptonlsed 

Absent 

Present 

Clot 
Absent 

Otot 

Absent 


Thermophiles 
perce. 


*  Numbers  probably  much  too  high. 

The  rlrer  was  rather  low.    Mr.  Kershaw's^  measurement  gave  a  total  of  112,008.000  gallons  per  24  hours.    Many  of  the  sewer  openings 
]ust  under  water,  and  the  turbid  stream  Issuing  from  them  could  be  traced  some  distance.    Many  yellow  corks  (thrown  In  17th  May)  wen 
Tarious  points  along  the  whole  course.    Height  at  Cherry  Orchard  Feny,  1  ft.  8  In. 
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TABLE    XXL 


Bacteriological  Examination  of  Riveb  Severn  at  Shrewsbury  and  Below. 


Date. 


Place. 


Number  of 
Bacteria 
per  c.c. 


KColi 

Communis 

percc. 


B.  EnteriUdis 

Sporogenes 

percc. 


Thermophiles 
percc 


14  Aug.    1900 


AboTC  Asylum,  surfaoe     • 
AboTe  Asylum,  deep 
Waterworks,  surface 
Ferry  I.,  surface 
Ferry  I.,  deep    • 
English  Bridge,  surface     • 
English  Bridge,  deep 
Ferry  III ,  surface    • 
Ferry  III.,  deep 
Ufflngton,  surface     • 
Ufflngton,  deep  -       .       . 
Atcham,  surface 
Atcham,  deep    .       •       . 
Cound,  surface  • 
Cound,  deep      .       .       . 
Cressage,  surface 
Cressage,  deep  •       -       • 
Sheinton  Brook 
Mary's  Dingle  Brook 
Above  Ironbridge,  surface 
AboTe  Ironbridge,  deep    • 
Ironbridge,  surface  • 
Ironbridge,  deep 


1,920 

6,860 

6.700 

84,100 

27,700 

84,600 

17,800 

29,200 

28,800 

9,400 

10,400 

10,900 

7,700 

10,600 

8,000 

9,860 

8,860 

8,100 

8,260 

10,200 

6,800 

6,400 

8,200 


8 

6 

64 

280 

269 

271 

887 

868 

278 

88 

68 

37 

64 

60 

69 

76 

48 

80 

8 

91 

91 

28 

107 


Absent 

Absent 

Absent 

Present 

Present 

Present 

Absent 

Absent 

Present 

Present 

Absent 

Absent 

Absent 

Absent 

Present 

Present 

Present 

Absent 

Present 

Present 

Present 

Present 


1 

7 

12 

2 

1 

6 

3 

2 

4 

6 

4 

8 

6 

2 

14 

10 

18 

9 

80 

8 

6 

18 

10 


Kiv  3r  had  been  in  flood  a  few  days  previously  and  the  water  was  still  muddy.    Cross-section  samples.    Height  at  Cherry  Orchard  Ferry,  8  f  I.  6  in. 
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TABLE     XXIL 


Bacteriological  Examination  of  Riveb  Severn  at  Shrewsbitrt  and  Below. 


Sttto. 


Flaoe. 


25  September  1900. 


Number  of 
Baeteria  per  c.c. 


B.  Coll  Commanls 
per  c.e. 


AboTe  Avjlnm,  iiirfMe 
AboTe  Aiylnm,  deep 
Below  Afylmn,  eiirfaee 
Below  Aqrlom,  deep 
Waterworki,  gurf aoe 
WftterworkB,  deep     • 
Ferrj  I.,  snrfeoe 
Ferry  I.,  deep    - 
English  Bridge,  sorface 
Engliih  Bridge,  deep 
Fenj  in.,  Burfaoe     - 
Ferry  in.,  deep 
Uflliigton,  mifaoe 
Ufflngton,  deep  • 
Atcbam,  lurfaoe 
Atcbam,  deep    • 
Coond,  deep 
Creesage,  nirfMe 
Cre6nge,deep   - 


17,600 
44,700 
40,400 
19,200 
64,500 
80,000 
68000 
48,600 
82,000 
86,700 
48,000 
67.600 
82,600 
116,800 
86,700 
86,100 
18,900 
22,200 
12,600 


Abie&t 
1  (at  leait.) 
020 
166 
27 
Present. 
800 
460 
812 
540 
905 
1,000 
286 
277 
124 
60 
1 
21 
1  in  8  e.e. 


Rirer  at  lowest  lerel  yet  examined.    Height  at  Cherry  Orchard  Ferry,  1  ft.  6  ins. 


TABLE     XXIII. 


Bacteriological  Examination  of  River  Severn  at  Shrewsbury  and  Below. 


Date. 


Place. 


18  Oct.  1900 


Above  ABylnm,  surface 
Abore  Asylum,  deep  • 
Below  Asylmn,  surface 
Below  Asylnm,  deep  • 
Waterworks,  sorfkce 
Waterworks,  deep     • 
Ferry  I.,  surface 
Ferry  I.,  deep     • 
Bogllah  Bridge,  surface 
English  Bridge,  deep 
Ferry  III.,  surface     • 
Ferry  III.,  deep  - 
UiBngton,  surface 
Ufflngton,  deep  - 
Atcbam,  surface 
Atcham,  deep    - 
Atcbam  sewer   - 
Cound,  snrfMe  • 
Cound,  deep 
Crcssage,  surface 
Cressage,  deep  • 


No.  of  Bacteria 
per  c.c. 


B.  Coli  Communis 
per  c.c. 


6,700 

8,760 

15,600 

9,400 

4,800 

8,260 

7,900 

6,800 

22,666 

10,600 

21,900 

14,900 

16  600 

6,200 

.  18,600 

18,600 

210,000 

81,900 

10,600 

16,400 

10,800 


26 
19 
190 
180 
108 
111 
200 
800 
700 
660 
400 
260 
490 
660 
88 
117 


B.  Enteritidis 
Sporogenes  per  c.e. 


Presenter) 

Absent 
Present  (?) 
Present  0) 

Absent 

Present  (?) 

Present  (?) 

Absent 

Absent 


Present  (?) 

^- 

Absent 

— 

Present  (?) 

1 

Preieot 

— 

Absent 

Present  C?) 

1 

Present  (?) 

s 

Abeent 

2 

Present  (?) 

— 

Present  (?) 

5 

Present  (? 

4 

Tbennophn« 
percc 


RiTer  going  down  after  flood ;  consequently  every  where  rather  muddy.    Cross-sections,  superficial  and  deep,  were  taken  siuultaneonriy.    He'gbt 
at  Cherry  Orchard  Fenr,  four  feet. 

Bile  8ait  Agar  used.    Medium  too  alkaline  fcr  accuracy. 
All  were  atypical  where  (?)  is  appended. 
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TABLE   XXIV. 


Bactebiological  E:camination  of  Riysr  Severn  at  Shrewsbury  and  Below. 


Date. 


Place. 


7  I>ecember  1000    - 


Abore  Aiylam,  rarface 
Above  Asylum,  deep 
Below  Aiylam,  surface 
Below  Asylum,  deep 
Waterworks,  surface 
Waterworks,  deep  • 
Ferry  I.,  surface     - 
Ferry  L,  deep  - 
English  Bridge,  surface 
English  Bridge,  deep 
Feny  ni.,  surface 
Ferry  III.,  deep 
UiBngton,  snilace 
Vffington,  deep 
Atcham,  surface 
Atcham,  deep  - 
Cound,  surface 
Cound,  deep    • 
Cressage,  surface 
Cressage,  deep 
Atcham  Sewer 


B.  Coll  Commonls 
per  c.c. 


22 
22 
28 
49 
89 
88 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
70 
88 
26 
80 
80 
100 
80 
80 


The  rlrer  was  in  flood ;  higher  than  on  Uth  January  1900 ;  most  of  the  gelatine  plates  unlortunately  linuefled,  so  that  no  reliable  comiU  could  b 
•maae.    Height  at  Cherry  Orchard  Ferry.  10ft.  lOins.  ^  -,        -, 

No  sphaerotilus  seen  in  Atcham  sewer. 
5th  January  1901.    Volume  1,054,944,000  gaUoni  per  24  hours. 


TABLE    XXV. 


Bacteriological  Analysis  of  Streams  entering  River  Severn. 


Date. 


14  Sept. 
4  Sept. 


18  Nov.  1890 

14  March  1900 

14  March 

•1 

14  March 

>i 

17  May 

II 

17  May 

II 

17  May 

II 

31  May 

II 

31  May 

II          * 

31  May 

II          ' 

31  May 

II 

31  May 

II 

Total 

Number  of 

Bacteria. 

per  c.c. 


River  Tern    - 
Mill  Brook,  Ufllngton  - 
River  Tern  •        .       - 
Cound  Brook  *     - 
Shelnton  Brook    • 
Mary's  Dingle  Brook  • 
MiU  Brook,  BuUdwas  • 
Cressage  Brook    • 
Brook,  Eye  Farm  - 
Brook,  Belsway  Pyne  Hall 
Sheinton  Brook    • 
Mary's  Dingle  Brook   • 
Holy  Trinity  Brook     • 
Mill  Brook,  Buildwas  • 
Buildwas  Junction  Brook 
Sheinton  Brook    - 
Mary's  Dingle  Brook    • 


1,890 

1,230 

880 

34 

1,600 

840 

2,600 

10,566 

823 

703 

915 

4,320 

1,502 

5,373 

&100 

8,250 


B.  CoU 
Communis 
per  c.c. 


?  any  in  1  cc. 

16 

2 

1 

8 

Absent 

9 

48 

10 

26 

10 

97 

41 

9 

80 
8 


B.  EnteritidU 
Sporogenes. 


Absent. 
Absent. 


?. 


Present. 


Present. 


?. 


Present. 
Absent. 


I'hese  two  are  by  far  the  largest  streams ;  the  others  are  nearly  all  certainly  contaminated. 
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TABLE    XXVL 


Bactebiologioal  Analyais  of  Land  Drains  entering  the  Riteb  Sbvxen. 


Total 

B.CoU 

B.  Enteritidis 

Data. 

Number  of 
Bacteria 

Gommunifl. 

Sporogenes. 

pero.c. 

perce. 

perce. 

14  March  1900       • 

Left  bank,  above  Penley  Rongh 

8,200 

Abtent 

Absent. 

14  March    „ 

Bight  bank,  aboye  Penley  Sough 

2,600 

Absent 

Absent. 

• 

14  March     „ 

Left  bank,  aboye  Ufflngton  • 

754 

Absent 

Absent 

14  March     „ 

Bight  bank,  aboye  Ford      .... 

1,090 

Absent 

Absent. 

14  March     „ 

Bight  bank,  below  Ford     .... 

1,060 

Absent 

Absent 

14  March     ,} 

lEUght  bank,  below  Bailway  Bridge  No.  II. 

2,080 

Absent 

Absent. 

14  March     „ 

Bight  bank,  below  Preeton 

1,670 

26 

Present. 

14  March     „ 

Bight  bank,  below  Atcham 

1,260 

Absent 

Absent. 

14  March    „ 

Left  bank,  below  Bell  Brook 

829 

Absent 

Absent. 

14  March     „ 

Left  bank,  below  Wrozeter 

860 

10 

Absent. 

SOMaroh     » 

Left  bank,  below  Ufflngton 

110 

Absent 

Absent. 

SOMarch     „ 

Burton's  Tomb 

966 

Absent 

Absent. 

SO  March     „ 

Cotons 

110 

Absent 

Absent. 

SO  March     „ 

Bight  bank.  Lower  Cound  Farm 

610  . 

Absent 

Absent. 

12  AprU     r„ 

At  Isolation  Hospital  .... 

1,960 

6 

Absent. 

TABLE    XXVI 1. 


Bactebiological  Analysis  of  Mud  from  the  Banks  of  Biveb  Seybbn. 


Miles 

B.  Goli 

B.  Enteritidis 

Date. 

frQin 

Cmntnunfa 

Sporogenes. 
in  0*1  gramme. 

Waterworks. 

per  gramme. 

80  March  1900 

Aboye  Asylum    .... 

V 

2  (Above) 

26 

Present. 

l7May        , 
12  April      „ 
17  May        „ 

Aboye  Asylum    • 

Below  Asylum     .... 

Below  Asylum    .... 

Asylum  to 
Waterworks. 

48 
1,140 
1,600 

Present. 
Present. 
Present. 

At  Waterworks  .... 

/ 

Apparently  Absent 

Present. 

12  April      ,. 

Below  Waterworks    • 

\ 

49,000 

Present. 

17  May 

17  May        „ 

17  May 

Ferry  I.       .... 
At  Foundry         .... 
Bay  below  Bailway  Bridge 

Waterworks 
•*  Ferry  111." 

0-6 
1-4 
2- 

Absent 
62,880 
482,200 

Present. 
Present. 
Present. 

14  March    „ 

Ferry  III.    -       .       .       - 

/ 

2-6 

8>320 

Present 

14  March    „ 
12  April      „ 
17  May        „ 

At  Ditherington  Drain 

Canal  Bridge       .... 

Bay  at  Canal  Bridge  - 

«  Ferry  m."  to 
1   Ufflngton. 

2-6 
3-6 
8-5 

10,127 

1,680 

100,700 

Present. 
Present. 
Atypical. 

14  March    „ 

Below  Preston    .... 

H 

6-8 

668 

Present. 

17  May       „ 

Below  Preston    .... 

6-8 

88 

Absent. 

17  May       , 
14  March    ^ 
17May       „ 

Bailway  Bridge  n. 

Below  Atcham    .       .       .       ■ 

Below  Atcham  sewer  - 

Ufflngton  to 
Cressage. 

69 
9- 
10- 

187,100 

116 

60 

Atypical. 

Present. 

Present. 

14  March    „ 

Cressage 

16- 

2,400 

Present. 

MMay       ,. 

Cressage 

J 

100 

— 

81  May 

Cockshut  Rough .       .       .       ■ 

N 

19-9 

50 

Present. 

Eye  Farm 

From  Cressage 

17-8 

50 

Prese  v 

Mamwood  Lodge 

to  Ironbridge. 

21-8 

88 

Present 

Ironbridge 

/ 

28* 

105 

Present. 

For  methods  of  Analysis  see  body  of  Beport. 
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TABLE    XX  VI 1 1. 


BLKS  showing  the  Number  of  B.  Coli  per  Qramme  in  the  Mud  of  the  Bed  of  the  River  Seyem,  upon  28th  Marc 

and  11th  June,  1901. 


Date. 


Where  taken. 


B.  Coli 

Communis 

Per  Gramme. 


Date. 


Where  taken. 


B.  Coli 

Communis 

PerGramme. 


ICOl: 
28  March 


Above  Asylum  - 
Below  Asylum    - 
^-mile  lower  down 
Waterworks  intake    - 
Just  above  Waterworks 
Brewery,  Ist  drain  pipe 
Brewery  sewer    -        -        - 
70  yards  below   Brewery,  mid 

stream. 
30  yards  in  lifebuoy  stream,  left 

netnk. 
Ferry  I.,  midstream   - 
100  yards  above  footbridge 
Deep  pool  above  English  Bridge 
Ferry  III.,  left  bank  - 
Ferry  III.,  right  bank 


70 

30 

30 

30 

30 

600,000 

1,200,000 

1,300 

1,440 

40 

2,240 

44,000 

900 

5,200 


1901: 
11  June  • 


Asylum 

Waterworks  intake    - 

Septic  Pool  opposite  to  Brewery 

sewer. 
Opposite  Park,  50  yards  below 

Ferry  I.  (deep  water)      about 
Septic  Fool  above  English  Bridge 

(depth  25  feet). 
Below  English  Bridge     -  about 
Ferry  III.  about 

Uffington 

Midway  between  Uffington  and 

Atcham  (depth  13  feet). 

Atcham 

Cressage  (fine  sandy  bottom) 


8 

96 

300,000 

12,500 

31,500 

6,000 

17,500 

4,200 

195 

240 
90 


TABLE   XXIX. 


80  Mtf.  1000 


14  May  1000 


14  Aug.  IWO 


18  Oct.  1000 


7  D«:.  1900 


Chemical  Examination  of  Riveb  Severn  at  Shrewsbury  and  Below. 


Ammonlacal  Nitrogen  • 
Albuminoid  Nitrogen  • 
Nitrogen  as  Nitratea   • 
Total  Glilorine 
Total  Solids  .       .       -       • 
Oxygen  absorbed  In  4  houri 


Ammoniacal  Nitrogen  • 
Albuminoid  Nitrogen  • 
Nitrogen  as  Nitrates    • 
Total  Chlorine 
ToUl  Solids  .       .       ■       . 
Oxygen  absorbed  in  4  hours 


Ammoniacal  Nitrogen  • 

Albuminoid  Nitrogen  • 

Nitrogen  as  Nitrates    - 

Total  Chlorine 

Total  Solids  • 

Oxygen  absorbed  in  4  hours 

Ammoniacal  Nitrogen  - 
Albuminoid  Nitrogen  - 
Nitrogen  as  Nitrates    • 
Total  Chlorine 
Total  Solids  .       .       .       . 
Oxygen  absorbed  in  4  hours 


Ammoniacal  Nitrogen  - 
Albuminoid  Nitrogen  • 
Nitrogen  as  Nitrates    • 
Total  Chlorine 
Total  Solids   ■        .       .       . 
Oxygen  absorbed  in  4  hours  - 


Water- 
worlcs. 


'0004 
•0061 
-040 

vow 

16-40 
*109 

-0008 
•007 
•084 
1-856 
16  60 
•182 


•0000 

•0029 

•0083 

•0100 

*084 

•030 

1^498 

1-641 

9-840 

9^520 

•200 

•280 

•0102 
•0125 
•040 
l^OOS 
16-24 
•201 

•0036 
•0116 
*040 
1-670 
11-280 
•340 


Ferry  III. 


•200 

•280 

•0016 

- 

•0146 

- 

•060 

- 

•990 

- 

14-000 

- 

0-54 

— 

ITfflngton. 


•0120 
•OltO 
•028 
1106 
17^60 
•200 


•0105 
•0212 
•060 
1-606 
13-040 
•844 

■0029 
•0113 
•034 
1*712 
11*200 
•290 

•0089 
r0148 
•046 
1-070 
14*200 
•054 


Cound. 


•0081 
*0Q68 
♦•062 


Cressage. 


Below 
Cressage. 


Iron- 
Bridge. 


- 

1*114 

- 

2102 

- 

216 

•0089 

- 

•0178 

- 

•060 

- 

1-600 

- 

11*200 

- 

•886 

- 

•0118 

•0088 

•0188 

*0148 

•050 

•060 

1*641 

1864 

9*760 

16820 

•820 

•810 

•0084 

•0029 

*0148 

•0178 

•060 

*060 

1^070 

1070 

14^160 

18*840 

•064 

•054 

•0042 
•0006 
■044 
1^114 
21*60 
•216 

•0049 
•0189 
•036 
2^286 
19*68 
•211 


•0036 
•0116 
•064 
2-282 
20^64 
•280 


•0044 
■0207 
*060 
1*142 
16 '860 
•067 


•0037 
-0131 
•064 
2-282 
19^84 
-288 

•0088 
-0:22 
-075 
1-677 
15-200 
-307 


*  Above  Cound. 
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NOTE  ON  THE  SELF-PURIFICATIpN  OF  THE  RIVER  SEVERN  AS  REGARDS  ITS  CHEMICAL 

IMPURITIES. 


lOth  Much,  1902. 


OouN  0.  Fan. 


In  eonjunctioii  with  the  bacteriological  examination 
^of  the  t^iver  Severn,  some  30  chemical  examinations  of 
its  water  have  been  made  lor  the  Commission.  Apart 
from  the  bacteriological  connection,  however,  these 
♦examinations  have  some  value  as  regards  the  self -purifi- 
cation of  the  river  from  its  chemical  impurities,  and  it 
is,  therefore,  thought  worth  while  to  present  a  note  on 
Ihe  subject. 

Samfliko. 

The  samples  of  water,  taken  in  mid-stream  from  a 
'boat  rowed  slowly  down  the  river,  were  drawn  at  the 
following  places  :— 

(1)  Opposite  the  CountvAsjlum,  two  miles  above 

the  Shrewsbury  Waterworks. 

(2)  Opposite  the  waterworks  intake,  just  inside 

the  township  of  Shrewsbury. 

(3)  At  Ferry  III.,  2-6  miles  from  the  waterworks, 

and  near  the  end  of  Shrewsbury. 

(4)  At  Uffington,  a  village  4-76  miles  below  the 

waterworks. 

(6)  At  Atcham,    a  village   9  miles  below  the 
waterworks. 

(6)  Cound,  a  few  houses  13  miles  from  the  water- 

works. 

(7)  Cressage,  a  village  16  miles  from  the  water- 

works. 

The  samples  were  drawn  at  intervals  of  about  one 
month,  from  March  to  December,  1900. 


POLLTXnON. 

In  1896  the  normal  dry-weather  flow  of  the  Shrews- 
bury sewage  was  estimated  at  844,000  gallons  per  24 
hours,  so  that  at  the  present  time  (1900)  the  flow  will 
probably  be  somewhat  more  than  that.  The  whole  of 
this  sewage  enters  the  river  (at  a  large  number  of  places) 
in  an  untreated  state,  and  becomes  mixed  with,  roughly, 
100  times  its  volume  of  river  wateor. 

The  sewage  is  a  domestic  one,  but  contains  some 
waste  Gquors  from  a  brewery  and  a  candle  factory.  The 
villages  of  Ufllngton,  Atoham,  and  Oound  also  pollute 
the  river,  but  in  a  minor  degree,  and  not  mifficiently 
to  obscure  the  purification  of  the  Shrewsbury  sewage. 

There  are  also  four  brooks  which  discharge  their 
waters  into  the  Severn  below  Shrewsbury  and  above 
Cressage;  but  they  are  comparatively  clear,  and  will 
therefore  help  rather  than  retard  the  recovery  of  the 
river  from  its  contact  with  Shrewsbury. 

EXSTTLTS. 

The  results,  stalfced  in  as  brief  a  manner  as  poesible, 
are  as  follows: 

If  the  increase  or  pollution  in  ammoniacal  and  albu- 
minoid nitrogen  which  occurs  where  water  of  known 
composition  reaches  Shrewsbury  be  taken  as  100,  tiien 
the  loss  or  decrease  of  ammoniacal  and  albuminoid 
nitrogen  in  the  water  as  it  proceeds  down  the  river  will 
represent  the  percentage  recovery  from  tiiat  pollution. 
Calculations  made  in  this  manner  on  the  nitiogen  values 
in  the  present  analyses  give  the  following  figures : 


March  1900. 


Waterworks  to  Cound.— Distance  13  miles. 


Waterworks. 


Ferry  III. 


Couiid. 


Purification. 


Ammoniacal  Nitrogen 


Albuminoid  Nitrogen 


•0004 
•0061 


•0120 
■0120 


•oasi 

•0083 


Per  cent. 

77 

38 


April  1900. 


Waterworks  to  Atcham.— Distance  9  miles. 


Waterworks. 


Ferry  III. 


Atcham. 


Purification. 


Ammoniacal  Nitrogen 


Albuminoid  Nitrogen 


•0028 


•0071 


•0085 


•0105 


•0059 
•0069 


Per  cent. 
81 

106 


May  1900. 


Waterworks  to  below  Cre&sage.— Distance  about  17  miles. 


Waterworks. 

Ferry  III. 

Cressage. 

Piirificati<m. 

Amuioniocal  Nitrogen         -        .        .        . 
Albuminoid  Nitrogen 

•0008 
■0070 

•0102 
•0128 

•0036 
•0115 

Per  cent. 
75 

21 

6128. 


S 
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August  1900. 


Ammoniaoal  Nitrogen 
Albuminoid  Nitrogen  - 


Decenil)er  ISOOl 


Waterworks  to  Uflington.— Distance  4*75  miles. 


Waterworks. 


Ferry  IlL 


Uffington. 


•0036 
•0115 


•0105 
•0012 


•0039 
•0173 


Waterworks  to  Coand.--ro9tanoe  13  miles. 


Non. — ^Tbe  river  was  in  flood  when  this  sample  was  drawn. 


Purification. 


Per  cent. 
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Waterworks. 

Ferry  IIL 

Cound. 

Purification. 

Per  cent. 

Aminoniacal  Nitrogen        .... 

•0016 

•0029 

•0029 

42 

Albuminoid  Nitrogen 

•0145 

•0148 

•0173 

Inone. 

If  the  other  items  of  the  chemical  analysis  are  studied 
in  the  same  way,  similar  results  are  obtained,  and  the 
conclusion  is  therefore  that  the  Severn  water  shows  a 
marked  recovery  from  its  Shrewsbury  pollution  within 
some  20  miles  from  the  town. 

No  figures  showing  absolute  recovery  from  organic 
poUution  can  be  given  because  of  the  further  pollution 
which  occurs  as  it  proceeds,  but  two  sets  of  analysis,  not 
included  above,  of  the  water  below  Chressage  (18  to  25 
miles  below  Shrewsbury)  have  shown  that  the  water  still 
further  recovers  lower  down. 

The  water  at  Cressaffe  itself,  however,  has,  at  each 
examination,  shown  evidences  ot  chemical  deterioration, 


and  the  recovery  of  the  river  from  the  Shrewsbury  pollu- 
tion is,  therefore,  rendered  difficult  to  follow  below  this 
point. 

NoTB. — ^The  reason  for  here  selecting  the  pnoxidised 
nitrogen  (more  correctly,  i)art  of  the  unoxidised  nitro- 
gen) values  as  giving  typical  figures  for  the  measure- 
ment of  chemical  pollution,  is,  that  the  other  tesjbs 
are  more  liable  to  be  affected  by  weirs,  errors  in 
sampling,  delay  between  drawing  and  analysing,  etc.,. 
and  are  much  less  easy  to  follow. 

The    conclusions    are    drawn    from   the    complete 
analysis  which  are  given  in  the  appendix. 

GoLXN  C.  Fbte. 


.30th  March  1900. 


Complete  Analyses  of  River  Severn  Water  made  during  ISOCi. 


Asylum. 

Ferry  III. 

Cound. 

Cressage. 

Ammoniacal  Nitrogen 

Albuminoid  Nitn^gen                        -        -       t       - 

Nitrate  Nitrogen 

Total  Chlorine  • 

Total  Solids 

Oxygen  absorbed  in  4  hours 

•0004 
•0061 
•040 
•984 
16-40 
•169 

•0120 
•0120 
•0-28 
1106 
17-60 
•200 

•0031 
•0083 
•052 
1114 
2192 
•215 

•0042 

•0095 
•044 
1114 
21-69 
•215 

SOtli  April  1900. 


Aminoniacal  Nitrogen 

Albuminoid  Nitrogen 

Nitrate  Nitrogen 

Total  Clilorine  - 

Total  Solids      • 

Oxygen  absorbed  in  4  Iiouth 


Waterworks. 


Ferry  III. 


•0085 

•oior» 

•057 

1-068 

16-800 

•174 


Atchani. 


•0039 
•0069 
•044 
1068 
16-000 

fir; 


14th  May  1900. 


Asylum. 


Ammoniacal  Nitrogen     * 

Albuminoid  Nitrogen 

Nitrate  Nitrogen     - 

Totol  Chlorine 

Total  Solids    - 

Oxygen  absorbed  in  4  hours 


•0008 
•007 
•o:U 
1  S-'io 
15  CO 
•182 


Waterworks. 


•0102 
•0125 
•044) 
1-998 
16-24 
•201 


Cressage. 


•0049 
-0139 
•03(5 
2-2S6 
19 -OS 
•211 


Below  Cressage. 


•0036 
•0115 
•054 

2-282 

20-64 
•230 


Trowbridge. 


•0037 
•0131 
•064 
2^282 
1984 
•288 
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14th  Augufe  1900. 


Ammoiiucal  Nitrogen 

Albomiiioid  Nitroj^n 

Nitrate  Nitrogen 

Totol  Chlorine  - 

Total  SoUds       - 

Oxygen  aheorbed  in  4  hours 


Waterworks. 


.0036 
-0115 
-040 
1-670 
11-280 
-340 


Ferry  III. 


■0105 
•(^212 

•oeo 

1*606 

13-040 

•344 


Uffington. 


•0030 
•0173 
-060 
1-606 
11-200 
-385 


TrowbrlHgo. 


•0088 
•0222 
•075 
1-677 
15-200 
-397 


18th  October  1900. 


Nitrogen 
A]lmminoid  Nitrogen 
Nitrate  Nitrogen    • 
Total  Chlorine 
Total  Solids    • 
Oxygen  absorbed  in  4  hours  • 


Asylum. 


•0009 

-0083 

•034 

1-498 

9-840 

•290 

Waterworks. 


•00'29 
-0100 
-030 
1-641 
9-520 
-280 


Ferry  III. 

Uffinfit* 

•0029 

•0113 

-0113 

-0138 

•034 

•050 

1-712 

1-()41 

11-200 

9760 

•290 

•320 

Cound. 


•00«3 

•0148 

■050 

1-864 

;        16^320 

•310 

Note. — ^The  figures  in  this  Analysis  are  not  considered  reliable,  as  several  of  the  bottl&<i,  containin'^  the  saiii[>lc!<^ 
were  broken  when  receired. 


7th  Deoember  1900. 


Ammoniacal  Nitrogen 

Albuminoid  Nitrogen 

Nitrate  Nitrogen     - 

Total  Chlorine 

Total  Solids     • 

Oxygen  absorbed  in  4  hours 


Uffington. 


00.34 
•0148 
•060 
1^070 
14160 
•054 


Cound. 


Cre'*sage. 


•00-29 
•0173 
•050 
1070 
13840 
•054 


1 
15 


•0044 

•0-207 

•050 

•14-2 

•360 

•057 
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Report  on  some  of  the  chief  methods  used  in  the  Bacteriological 

Examination  of  Sewage  and  Effluents. 

By  Dr.  Houston. 


The  following  account  of  some  of  the  chief  methods  used  in  the  bacteriological  analysis  of 
sewage  and  effluents,  although  based  on  prolonged  study  not  oply  of  the  bacteriology  of  sewage, 
but  also  of  soils,  soil  '^  washings,"  and  water  supply,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  final  statement. 
The  subject  is  a  progressive  one,  and  this  report  aims  only  at  reviewing  our  knowledge  at 
the    present    time. 

Great  attention  has,  for  obvious  reasons,  been  paid  to  the  subject  of  simple  tests.  But  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  these  simple  tests,  however  convenient  they  may  prove  in  carrying  out  routine 
work,  will  not  become  the  unfortunate  means  of  checking  original  research  on  old  established 
lines,  and,  by  seeking  to  make  work  more  easy,  tend  to  retard  advg^nce  of  our  existing  imperfect 
knowledge. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  report  deals  only  with  domestic  sewage,  or  with  sewage  containing 
trade  refuse  in  amount  not  sufficient  to  alter  seriously  its  biological  composition. 

Some  mention  should  be  made  of  the  successive  dilutions  ot  tenths,  the  decimal  method  of  making 
dilutions,  and  stating  results.  The  object  sought  to  be  attained  is  to  render  the  bacteriological 
results  more  intelligible,  and  at  the  same  time  comparative  and  definite  in  character.  In  the  past,  the 
practice  has  commonly  been  to  speak  of  the  mere  presence  or  absence  of  particular  microbesinasample, 
or  at  best  of  their  presence  or  absence  when  using  a  definite  quantity  of  the  substance  examined. 
Only  in  quite  recent  years  has  any  serious  attempt  been  made  to  imitate  biologically  the  precise, 
accurate  and  quantitative  investigations  of  the  chemist.  Bacteriology  can  perhaps  never  vie  with 
chemistry  in  this  respect,  but  taking  into  account  the  much  greater  range  of  most  bacteriological 
tests,  the  errors  of  judgment  based  on  experiment  are  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Thus  the  range  of 
the  albuminoid  ammonia  test  (that  is  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  albuminoid  ammonia  in  the 
substances  sought  to  be  brought  into  comparison,  e,  g,  sewage,  and  sewage  effluents  and  water)  is, 
although  very  considerable,  not  so  great  as  to  allow  of  slipshod  methods  of  chemical  analysis.' 
Compare  this  with  the  ran^e  of  the  B.  coli  test,  which  shows  the  presence  of  this  microbe 
in  TTHF^innr  ^-^  ^^  sewage,  ana  may  show  its  absence  from  as  much  as  100  c.c.  of  a  pure  water.  So 
wide  a  distinction  as  is  here  indicated  would  go  far  to  cover  any  errors  incidental  to  biological 
methods.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  progress  of  bacteriology  has  been  greatly  hampered 
by  inattention  to  this  question  of  the  relative  abundance  of  microbes  of  the  same  species  in 
substances  of  different  sort,  e.  g.  sewage  and  potable  water,  polluted  and  non-polluted  streams, 
manured  and  virgin  soils,  etc.  It  is  true  that  there  are  difficulties  of  an  almost  insuperable 
character  in  carrjnng  out  these  investigations,  but  even  approximate  data  are  of  value  in  this 
connexion,  and  in  certain  directions  quantitative  results  may  be  obtained  bacteriologically  with 
comparative  ease.  For  example,  instead  of  determining  the  presence  or  absence  of  B.  enteritidis 
sporogenes  or  B.  coU  in  sewage  and  effluents,  or  even  whether  these  microbes  are  present  or 
absent  from  a  definite  amount  of  these  substances,  it  is  almost  as  easy  and  certainly  more 
valuable  to  estimate  their  relative  abundance.  If  successive  dilutions  of  tenths  or  the  decimal 
method  of  making  dilutions  and  recording  results  be  employed  for  this  purpose,  the  results  of 
the  examination  of  a  fairly  satisfactory  effluent  would  be  likely  to  be  as  follows  : — 

(1.)  B.  enteritidis  sporogenes  (Klein's  *' enteritidis  change"  in  anaerobic  milk  cultures) 
test : — 

+  1  C.C. ;  —  '1  c.c.  (at  least  1  in  the  c.  c,  but  less  than  10). 

(2.)  B.  coli  test:— - 

+  '01  c.c. ;  —  -001  C.C.  (at  least  100  in  the  c.c,  but  less  than  1,000). 

Another  and  less  satisfactory  effluent  might  yield  results  as  follows  : — 

(1.)  B.  enteritidis  sporogenes. 

+  -1  c.e. ;  —  '01  c.c.  (at  least  10  in  the  cc,  but  less  than  100). 

(2.)  B.  coli  :— 

+  -001  cc. ;  — -0001  cc  (at  least  1,000  in  the  cc,  but  less  than  10,000). 

On  the  basis  of  these  tests  the  second  effluent  is  ten  times  worse  than  the  first. 

It  may  definitely  be  said  that  unless  attention  is  directed  to  this  matter  no  real  comparison 
can  be  drawn  between  sewage  and  effluents  of  varying  degrees  of  purity,  between  effluents  and  the 
rivers  into  which  they  are  being  discharged,  between  drinking  water  streams  and  non-drinking 
water  streams.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  the  past,  waters  have  been  condemned  by 
bacteriologists  owing  to  the  mere  presence  in  them  of  bacteria  believed  to  be  of  sewage  origin 
without  any  reliable  records  being  available  of  the  relative  abundance  of  these  same  bacteria  in 
sewage. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  connection  with  each  proposed  bacteriological  test  the  subject  of  standards 
has  been  touched  on,  but  it  must  be  understood  that  the  standards  suggested  are  provisional  ones 
and  apply  only  to  non-drinking  water  streams.  I  may  here  repeat  the  views  I  have  previously 
expressed  on  this  subject.  In  the  case  of  non-drinking  water  streams  I  consider  the  chemical 
results  of  primary,  and  the  bacteriological  results  of.  secondary  importance,  except  in  special  cases 
and  when  oysters  and  shell  fish  are  concerned.  It  may  be  said,  why  then  have  any  bacteriological 
standard  at  all )     But  it  does  not  follow  that,  beeii^use  a  thing  is  at  the  present  time  of 
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secondary  value,  it  should  therefore  receive  no  consideration.  If  bacteriological  standards  can 
be  brought  into  harmony,  made  parallel  as  it  were,  with  chemical  results,  they  may  serve  a 
most  useful  purpose,  and  chemical  knowledge  ie  perhaps  not  so  advanced  as  to  render  the 
supplementary  aid  to  be  obtained  from  bacteriology  a  matter  of  indifference.  Moreover,  be  it 
noted,  that  the  utility  of  standards  need  not  necessarily  be  solely,  if  at  all,  for  legislative  purposes. 
They  may  be  used  for  working  purposes  merely  and  as  a  means  for  the  ready  comparison  of 
effluents  of  varying  degrees  of  purity. 

As  regards  the  discharge  of  sewage  effluents  into  drinking  water  streams,  the  relative 
positions  of  the  chemist  and  bacteriologist  are  reversed,  and  here  the  only  absolutely 
safe  bacteriological  standard  is  a  sterile  effluent.  But  as  this  is  probably  impracticable,  partial 
sUrilisaHon  tnv^ving  the  destmdion  of  B,  coli  may  be  considered  a  reasonably  sidFe  standard.  As  I 
have  stated  elsewhere  from  my  own  experiments  I  am  satisfied  that  this  standard  can  be  reached 
at  a  not  unreasonable  cost. 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  contents  of  the  report : — 

A. — Collection  0/ samples. 
B. — Dilution. 

Section  L — Bacteriological  tests  and  suggested  standards. 

1.  Total  number  of  bacteria. 

(tt)  Gelatine  at  20*  C. 
\h)  Agar  at  37*  C. 

2.  Number  of  liquefying  bacteria. 

8    Number  of  spores  of  aerobic  bacteria, 

i    B.  coli. 

(a)  Surface  gelatine  plate  cultures. 

(6)  Primary  broth  and  secondary  gelatine  plate  cultures. 

5.  Indol  test. 

6.  Spores  of  B.  enteritidis  sporogenes. 

7.  Streptococci. 

8.  Anaerobic  bacteria. 

9.  Thermophilic  bacteria. 

10.  H«S  bacteria. 

11.  Inoculation  of  animals. 

Section  II. — Simple  bactenological  tests  and  suggested  standards. 

12.  Gas  test. 

13.  Litmus  milk  test. 

14.  Neutral  red  broth  test. 

5.  Indol  test  \alreadv  considered 

6.  B.  enteritidis    sporogenes    test  /  ^ 

15.  Bile-salt  broth  test. 

16.  Litmus  milk  (modified)  test. 

Section  III. — Siimma)*y  and  Conclusions. 

C. — Table  shoiritig  the  successive  dilutions  0/ tenths  or  the  decimal  method 
of  recording  results  together  tvith  certain  bacteriological  standai^ds 
of  a  j/rovisiofial  kind. 

D. — Description' of  micro-photographs  and  illustration^'  accompanying 
the  report. 

A . — Collection  of  Samples. 

Glass  stoppered  bottles  should  be  used,  and  the  bottles  may  be  sterilised  :  (a)  by  means 
of  dry  heat  (150**  C.  for  one  hour)';  or  (b),  by  rinsing  first  with  pure  nitric  acid,  then  repeatedly  with 
sterile  water  until  no  trace  of  acid  remains,  and  finally  with  absolute  alcohol,  a  trace  of  alcohol 
being  left  in  the  bottle.  The  bottle  should  next  be  rinsed  at  least  three  times  with  the  sample 
and  then  filled  completely  full,  the  stopper  being  then  inserted  with  a  circular  twisting  movement 
to  avoid  the  inclusion  of  small  air  bubbles.  Tlie  sample  should  be  examined  as  soon  after 
collection  as  possible  where  the  object  is  to  ascertain  the  actual  number  of  total  or  particular 
microbes  present  in  it,  but  the  urgent  necessity  for  an  immediate  examination  has  been  somewhat 
exaggerated.  Satisfactory  effluents — -effluents  free  from  an  undue  amount  of  oxidisable  and 
putrescible  matter — ^are  not  seriously  affected  by  a  reasonable  delay  taking  place  between  the 
time  of  collection  and  subsequent  examination  of  the  sample.  In  the  case  of  foul  effluents, 
however,  the  multiplication  of  the  micro-orsanisms  present  may  be  considerable.  Such  effluents 
would  in  any  case  fail  to  pass  any  re^^onable  standard  of  parity,  and  it  may  be  of  advantage  to 
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emphasise  their  objectionable  qualities,  This  circumstance  might  possibly  even  be  used  as  a  basis  for 
a  test  of  the  degree  of  putrescibility  of  effluents ;  that  is,  pure  effluents  on  keeping  a  given  number 
of  hours  would  be  apt  to  show  a  smaller  percentage  increase  in  the  number  of  total  or  particular 
microbes  than  impure  effluents  kept  for  the  same  time  under  similar  conditions.  Having  regard 
to  the  importance  of  showing  if  possible  the  potential  putrescibility  of  effluents  and  the  amount  of 
assimilable  pabulum  still  remaining  in  them  and  so  capable  of  assisting  bacterial  multiplication,  the 
actual  numbers  as  ascertained  by  immediate  examination  may  be  less  important  than  observation  of 
the  number  after  keeping  a  sample  a  fixed  number  of  hours.  On  the  whole  after  mature  consideration 
I  am  inclined  to  advocate  the  examination  of  effluents  24  hours  after  their  collection.  This  no 
doubt  would  lead  to  a  greater  bacterial  multiplication  in  warm  as  compared  with  cold  weather, 
but  it  is  also  the  case  tnat  it  is  chiefly  during  summer  months  that  our  rivers  are  at  their  lowest 
and  that  putrefaction  and  nuisance  are  most  complained  of. 


B. — Dilntiim. 

The  number  of  bacteria  in  sewage  and  most  sewage  effluents  is  so  enormous  that  it  is  necessary 
largely  to  dilute  the  samples  with  definite  quantities  of  sterile  water.  There  is  no  generally 
agreed  upon  method  of  making  the  necessary  dilutions,  but  the  following  plan  will  be  found  to 
be  most  satisfactory*  : — 

Take  five  small  conical  Erlenmeyer's  flasks,  and  add  to  each  one  90  c.c.  of  water.  Plug  the 
flasks  with  cotton  wool  and  sterilise  in  the  steam  steriliser  at  lOO"*  C.  for  one  hour  on  two  successive 
days.  Label  the  flasks  (1),  (2),  (3),  (4),  (5).  tTo  flask  (1)  add  10  c.c.  of  the  sample  by  means  of 
a  10  c.c.  sterilised  pipette,  and  shake  thoroughly.  With  a  iO  c.c.  sterilised  pipette  withdraw 
10  c.c.  of  the  liquid  from  flask  (1)  and  add  them  to  flask  (2)  and  shake  thoroughly.  In  the  same 
way  withdraw  10  c.c.  of  the  contents  of  flask  (2)  and  add  them  to  flask  (3).  Add  10  c.c.  from 
flask  (3)  to  (4),  and  finally  10  c.c.  of  (4)  to  (5).  Dilution  may,  of  course,  be  carried  still  further, 
but  for  ordinary  purposes  the  above  is  quite  sufficient.  In  this  way  a  series  of  dilutions  are 
obtained  having  the  following  respective  values  : — 

Successive  dilutions  of  tenths  or  decimal  method  of  making  dilutions  for  bacteriological 
purposes: — 


JHsBk  (dilutioD). 
1 


90  e.c.  HtO+lOccwmple 
100  ex.  —  10  c.c. 
10  O.C.  =   1  c.c. 


>i 


1  c.c. 


rO'l  c,c.      „  ^ 

-{—         f 

V.  10  C.C.     „  ; 


Flask  (dilution). 
2 


90  C.C.  H,0  +  10  C.C.  (1) 
100  C.C.  =  1  c.c.  sample 
10  c.c.  =  0*1  c.c.      „ 

{O'Ol  c.c.  „     \ 
-L  [ 

lOOcc.   „    ) 


1  c.c.  = 


Flask  (dilution). 
8 


90  C.C.  HaO  + 10  CO.  (2) 
100  C.C.  =  0*1  c.c  sample 
10  O.C.  =  O'Ol  c.c.     „ 

0*001  o-c.  „  'j 

/ 


lO  c.c.  =:  U 

r 

1  c.c.  -  < 


1000  C.C. 


II 


Flask  (dilution). 

4 


90o.C.HaO+10c.C.(8) 
100  C.C.  =0'01  C.C. sample 
10  c.c.=^  0*001  C.C.      „ 

{0-0001  C.C.  „  ^ 
_1 I 

10,000  C.C.  „  J 


Flask  (dilution). 
6 


90  C.C.  H.0  + 10  e.c.  (4) 
100  c.c.=  0*001  c.c.  sample 
10c.c.=  0*0C01c.c. 

{0*000010. 
1_ 
100,000  c 


t.c.  If  1 


It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  method  of  making  the  dilutions  presents  certain  obvious  advantages. 
By  using  1  c.c.  of  the  various  dilutions,  beginning  with  the  highest  dilution  and  working  down  to 
the  lowest,  a  series  of  cultures  are  obtained,  each  one  of  which  contains  one-tenth  less  of  the 
samples  than  the  one  immediately  below  it  in  the  scale  of  dilutions.  This  may  be  exemplified  as 
follows :— 


1  c.e.  (1) 

1  C.C.  (2) 

1  C.C.  (8) 

1  C.C.  (4) 

1  cc  (6) 

=  'Ice. 

•01  C.C. 

'001  C.C. 

'0001  C.C. 

•00001  cc. 

-^cc. 

iJo  '=••'■ 

-1—  C.C. 

lOOU 

^     cc 

1       ff 

10,000  ''•^• 

100,000  *•*• 

10  per  o.c. 

100  per  C.C. 

1000  per  CO. 

10,000  per  cc. 

100,000  per  cc. 

Thus  a  positive  result  with  1  c.c.  (3)  and  a  negative  result  with  1  c.c.  (4)  would  read : — 

+  001  cc.  (tt^^  cc.) ;  -  -0001  cc  {i^shm  cc.). 
At  least  1,000  but  less  than  10,000  per  cc. 

This  successive  dilutions  of  tenths  or  decimal  method  of  obtaining  records  and  stating  results 
has  been  used,  notably  as  regards  B.  coli  and  spores  of  B.  enteritidis  sporogenes,  throughout  the 
whole  course  of  the  investigation.  All  the  results  obtained  from  the  commencement  of  the  work 
up  to  the  time  of  writing  tnis  report  (December  1901)  are  thus  strictly  comparable. 


Section  I. — Bacteriological  tests  and  suggested  standards. 
1.  Total  number  of  bacteria. 

The  total  number  of  bacteria  should  be  estimated  in  gelatine  at  20''  C.  and  in  agar  at  37"*  C. 
It  is  important  to  posset  a  record  of  the  number  of  bacteria  in  a  sample  capable  of  growing  at 
blood  heat.     Sewage,  as  might  be  anticipated,  is  extremely  rich  in  intestinal  germs,  most  of  which 

frow  luxuriantly  at  a  temperature  of  37''  C.  Both  actually  and  relatively  to  the  total  bacterial 
ora,  as  estimated  in  gelatine  at  20''  C,  sewage  is  rich  in  microbes  capable  of  growing  in  agar 
at  37^  C.  Pure  waters,  on  the  other  hand,  are  apt  to  contain  very  few  microbes  able  to  grow  in 
agar  at  37*"  C,  and  hence  the  small  actiial  number  of  such  microbes,  and  the  small  number 

*  From  the  very  commencement  of  the  work  for  the  Commission  this  method  was  used,  m  I  had  previously 
found  it  to  he  of  considerahle  value, 
t  Plate  1.,  Fig.  A 
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relative  to  the  total  number  as  estimated  by  the  gelatine  method,  affords  some  criterion  of  purity 
But  it  is  erroneous  to  regard  the  presence  of  a  Targe  number  of  microbes  in  agar  plate  cultured 
at  37*  C. — either  actually  large  or  large  in  relation  to  the  number  growing  in  gelatine  at  20*  C. — 
as  conclusive  evidence  of  objectionable  contamination  without  due  note  being  taken  of  the  kinds 
of  bacteria  present.  Soils  and  soil  "  washings  '*  are  peculiarly  rich  both  actually  and  relatively 
to  the  total  bacterial  flora  (gelatine  at  20*  G.)  m  microbes  capable  of  growing  luxuriantly  at  37*  G. 
This  is  true  not  only  as  i-egards  polluted  soils,  but  also  with  respect  to  soils  which  seemingly  bear 
no  relation  to  contamination,  at  all  events  of  recent  sort.  It  is  even  true  as  regards  reputedly 
virgin  soils.  Yet  the  great  majority  of  these  bacteria  belong  to  species  believed  to  be  quite 
harmless.  With  sewage  the  case  is  different,  because  a  large  proportion  of  the  total  number  of 
microbes  capable  of  growing  in  agar  at  37*  G.  are  of  intestinal  origin,  and  if  not  themselves 
pathogenic  have  what  may  be  termed  a  pathogenic  significance,  inasmuch  as  they  are  apt  at  any 
time  to  be  accompanied  by  other  bacteria  clearly  related  to  disease  in  man  and  the  lower  animals. 

Too  much  reliance  must  not  be  placed  on  the  estimation  of  the  total  number  of  bacteria. 
Although  a  useful  indication  of  the  probable  biolo^cal  quAlity  of  a  liquid,  eases  may  arise  when 
a  rigid  reliance  on  the  value  of  this  test  might  lead  to  serious  error.  Koch  has  unwittingly 
fostered  an  unthinking  faith  in  the  value  of  estimation  of  total  numbers  as  a  criterion  of  purity. 
In  examining  water  containing  very  many  thousands  of  bacteria  per  c.c.  he  found  that  by 
efficient  sand  filtration  its  numbers  were  reduced  to  less  than  100  per  c.c.  His  conclusion  was 
that  as  a  practical  test  of  the  efficiency  of  sand  filtration,  numbers  might  be  taken  as  a  most 
useful  guide.  That,  if  a  water  containing  many  thousand  bacteria  per  c.c.  was  found  after  sand 
filtration  to  contain  less  than  100  per  cc,  such  a  filtered  water  might  be  regarded  as  reasonably 
safe  for  potable  purposes.  It  may  be  inferred  that  Professor  Koch  meant  relatively  safe,  not 
necessarily  actually  so.  Koch's  views  have,  however,  been  interpreted  wrongly,  and  his 
conclusions  read  erroneously.  It  is  now  the  practice  of  many  bacteriologists  to  condemn  all 
samples  of  water  containing  more  than  100  bacteria  per  c.c,  and  to  pass  those  yielding  less  than 
100  microbes  in  1  c.c.  This  too  without  relation  to  their  source  and  independently  of  a  study 
of  the  kinds  of  bacteria  present  in  them.  In  my  own  experience,  I  have  examined  waters  con- 
taining 10  or  less  microbes  per  cc.  which  in  my  judgment  were  more  to  be  suspected  in  their 
possible  relation  to  disease  than  some  other  waters  containing  1,000  or  more  in  1  cc 

Nevertheless  estimation  of  total  numbers  is  a  test  of  considerable  value,  provided  reasonable 
care  is  exercised  not  to  confuse  inferences  with  facts,  and  provided  also  the  results  obtained  are 
interpreted  in  a  judicious  manner.  Past  bacteriological  records  are  nearly  all  founded  on 
enumeration  of  the  total  bacterial  flora  in  a  sample,  and  notwithstanding  the  progress  of 
bacteriology  it  seems  unwise  altogether  to  abandon  tests  which  may  serve  to  link  the  old  order 
of  things  with  the  new.  On  the  other  hand,  the  records  under  this  heading  are  now  so  numerous 
that  possibly  in  the  future  the  test  of  "  total  numbers  "  may  be  dispensed  with. 

Procedure : — 

(a)  GdaJtvne  ai  20*  C. 

Sewage : — To  each  of  four  sterilised  10  cc.  gelatine  tubes  add  severally  by  means  of  sterilised 
1  cc  pipettes  1  cc  from  flasks  2,  3,  4,  5,  representing  respectively  0*01  {i\j5 ;  x  result  by 
100)  cc ;  0-001  (yxAr^ ;  x  result  by  1,000)  c.c.  ;  0*0001  (ttt^x^  ;  x  result  by  10,000)  cc ; 
0*00001  (iiniW  J  X  result  by  100,000)  c.c.  Place  the  tubes  in  warm  water  (about  35®  C.) 
until  the  gelatine  is  melted,  and  then  make  plate  cultures  in  the  ordinary  manner.  When  the 
gelatine  has  become  solid  invert  the  plates  and  incubate  at  20*  G.  After  24  hours  it  is  usually 
necessary  to  turn  the  plates  back  to  their  original  position  owing  to  the  presence  of  liquefying 
colonies.* 

Example. — The  number  of  colonies  in  the  gelatine  plate  made  with  1  c.c.  of  4  dilution 
is  found  to  be  100 ;  100  x  10,000  =  1,000,000  microbes  per  cc 

The  more  plates  made  the  better,  but  the  important  point  is  to  make  sure  of  having  one  plate 
at  least  which  contains  neither  too  many  nor  too  few  colonies.  By  the  above  method  a 
"  workable  "  plate  is  always  secured,  no  matter  how  greatly  the  samples  may  vary  from  time  to 
time. 

Effluents. — In  the  case  of  bad  effluents 'use  the  same  dilutions  as  for  sewage,  but  in  the  case  of 
good  effluents  it  may  be  advisable  to  use  1  cc.  of  dilutions  (1),  (2),  (3),  (4). 

Gelatine  as  a  medium  has  certain  disadvantages,  but  many  micro-organisms  which  are  practically 
indistinguishable  in  agar  cultures  may  be  readily  differentiated  from  each  other  in  gelatine 
cultivations. 

*  It  is  imDosaible  to  lay  down  as  a  fixed  rule  when  the  plates  should  be  counted.  Some  bacteriologists 
count  on  the  second  day,  others  on  the  third  day  or  later,  and  the  incubating  temperature  varies  in 


different  laboratories.     Otners  a^ain  have  no  fixed  time,  but  count  at  as  late  a  date  as  the  overcrowding  of 
the  colonies  and  the  progressive  liquefaction  of  the  gelatine  will  allow.     If  we  decide  always  to  count  the 


samples  may  contain  a  relatively  large  number  of  very  slowly  growing  non-liquefying  colonies.  Here  one  is 
forced  to  co\mt  the  plates  before  many  of  the  colonies  are  fairly  developed ;  in  other  words  tcio  soon  to  obtain 
the  absolute  number.  If  all  samples  contained  the  same  kinds  of  bacteria  (liquefying  and  non-liquefyinc, 
rapidly  growing  and  slowly  growins)  in  the  same  relative  proportion,  the  best  way  to  obtain  wmparaJUe 
results  wouM  doubtless  be  to  count  the  plates  after  the  lapse  of  a  definite  number  oi  hours  incubation  at  a 
given  temperature,  although  how  many  hours  and  at  preciBely "what "temperature  would  still  be  questions 
open  to  dispute.  Bat  this  is  far  from  being  the  case,  and  so  it  is  incorrect  to  say  that  comparable  results  are 
always  obtained  by  counting  after  a  definite  number  of  hours.  As  the  matter  stands  about  as  much  may  be 
•aid  on  the  one  side  as  the  other» 
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Fig.  1  Plate  II.  shows  the  number  of  bacteria  in  1  c.c.  oi  5  dilution  (xrnroxnr  ^-^O  -'^^§^7  s®^^'^ 
sewage,  sample  224.     This  sample  contained  7,300,000  microbes  per  c.c.  (gelatine  at  20  C.). 

(b)  Agar  ai  37'  C* 

Sewage. — Here  a^r  instead  of  gelatine  is  used  as  a  nutrient  medium,  and  the  plates  are 
incubated  at  37*  G.  mstead  of  20**  C.     As  a  rule  it  is  best  to  work  with  1  c.c.  of  dilutions  (1),  (2), 

(3).  (4). 

Effluents. — Bad  effluents  may  be  treated  in  the  same  manner,  but  in  the  case  of  good  effluents 
use  1  c.c.  direct  of  the  liquid  and  1  c.c.  of  dilutions  1,  2,  3. 

As  regards  standards,  a  good  effluent  should  contain  less  than  100,000  (gelatine  at  20^  C.)  and 
less  than  10,000  (agar  at  31°  G.)  bacteria  per  c.c. 

Fig.  2.  Plate  XL  shows  the  number  of  bacteria  in  1  c.c.  of  3  dilution  (yuwu  ^•^•)  Rugby  settled 
sewage,  sample  224.     This  sample  contained  820,000  microbes  per  c.c.  (agar  at  37°  G.). 

Fig.  3.  Plate  II.  shows  the  number  of  bacteria  in  1  c.c.  of  4  dilution  (yq^oo  c.c.)  Nottingham 
sewage,  sample  329.     This  sample  contained  4,040,000  microbes  per  c.c.  (agar  at  37°  G.). 

Fig.  4  Plate  II.  shows  the  number  of  bacteria  in  1  c.c.  of  2  dilution  C^^jf  c.c.)  Nottingham 
land  effluent,  sample  332.  This  sample  contained  4,700  microbes  per  c.c.  (agar  at  37°  G.).  The 
remarkable  reduction  in  the  number  of  bacteria  in  this  sample  as  compared  with  the  crude 
sewage  (Fig.  3)  is  noteworthy. 

Many  bacteriologists  now  prefer  to  use  standardised  media.  If  the  bacteria  grow  as  well  in 
these  media  as  in  the  media  prepared  in  the  old  fashioned-  way  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  be  used.  But  the  experimental  error  involved  in  the  numerical  estmiation  of  bacteria  is  so 
great,  the  personal  equation  plays  so  strong  a  part  in  determining  the  results,  and  the  conclusions 
to  be  drawn  from  a  knowledge  of  total  numbers  are  of  so  little  value  unless  they  be  interpreted 
in  the  broadest  spirit  possible,  that  questions  of  standardising  media  are  probably  of  small  importance. 
In  the  study  of  the  biological  characters  of  different  bacteria  with  a  view  to  their  identification  the 
standardisation  of  media  may  prove  mcH'e  useful,  although  even  here  the  importance  of  the  subject 
has  been  unduly  exaggerated.  No  two  workers  have  the  same  quality  of  mind,  or  the  same  way  of 
looking  at  things,  or  of  placing  on  record  their  observations.  These  are  matters  which,  operating 
on  a  subject  like  bacteriology,  are  apt  to  override  and  swamp  the  trivial  disparity  of  results 
produced  by  working  with  media  which  may  vary  slightly  in  composition  from  time  to  time. 

2. — Number  of  Liquefying  Bacteria. 

At  one  time  it  was  thought  to  be  the  case  that  the  greater  the  number  of  liquefying  bacteria 
in  a  liquid  the  stronger  was  the  evidence  of  objectionable  pollution.  But  pure  waters  are  rich  in 
harmless  rapidly  liquefying  species  (e.^.,  B.  fluorescens  liquefaciens),  and  sewage,  although 
containing  many  liqueiiers,  is  also  rich  in  non-liquefiers  (t,g.^  B.  coli)  of  objectionable  kind. 
Nevertheless,  when  the  character  of  the  liquefying  microbes  is  taken  into  consideration  the  test 
becomes  of  some  value.  Thus,  crude  sewage  not  only  contains  many  liquefying  forms  but  many 
of  the  Uquefiers  are  of  undesirable  sort,  r  or  example,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  in  from  yjstst^ 
to  ^^q'qqq  C.C.  of  sewage  gas-forming  rapidly  liquefying  proteus^like  microbes,  which  on  injection 
into  guinea-pigs  prove  virulent  in  twenty-four  hours  or  less. 

As  regards  standards,  I  am  not  prepared  to  make  any  definite  suggestion  in  connection  with  this 
test. 

Procedure  ;— 

Sewage. — The  gelatine  plates  for  total  numbers  may  be  used  for  estimating  the  number  of 
liquefying  microbes,  but  as  many  of  the  colonies  remain  imbedded  in  the  gelatine  and  so  do 
not  display  their  liquefyine  power,  this  method  is  open  to  objection.  A  better  plan  is  to  pour 
four  gelatine  plates  and  allow  the  gelatine  to  set.  Then  inoculate  them  severally  with  O'l  c.c.  of 
dilutions  (1),  (2),  (3),  (4V  In  each  case  spread  the  liquid  over  the  surface  of  the  gelatine  by 
means  of  a  sterilised  platinum  "  spreader."  Invert  the  plates  and  incubate  at  20^  C.  After 
twenty*four  hours  turn  the  plates  back  to  their  original  position.  On  the  second  or  third  day,  or 
even  later,  count  the  number  of  colonies  liquefying  the  gelatine. 

Example. — The  number  of  colonies  liquefying  the  gelatine  in  the  O'l  c.c.  of  (3)  dilution 
plate  is  found  to  be  9.     9  x  10,000  =  90,000  liquefiers  per  c.c. 

Effluenta. — Bad  effluents  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  but  in  the  case  of  good  effluents 
use  O'l  c.c.  direct  and  0*1  cc.  of  dilutions  (1),  (2),  (3). 

3. — Number  of  Spores  of  Aerobic  Bacteria. 

For  a  number  of  reasons  it  is  important  to  know  the  number  of  spores  of  aerobic  bacteria  in 
sewage  and  effluents,  but  this  test,  like  the  foregoing  one,  cannot  perhaps  be  considered  of  primary 
importance.  The  number  of  spores  of  aerobic  bacteria  in  sewage  is  usually  less  than  1,000  per  c.c, 
with  a  total  bacterial  flora  of  over  one  million.  It  is  of  interest  to  contrast  these  figures  with  the 
number  found  in  soils  and  soil  "  washings."     In  soils  the  number  of  spores  both  actually  and 


*  Some  bacteriologista  prefer  to  incubate  their  cultures  at  42^  C.  In  no  spirit  of  captious  criticism  it  may 
be  pointed  out  that  as  37-38*'  C.  is  the  temperature  of  the  body  the  use  of  a  higher  temperature  for  incubation 
purposes  may  introduce  an  additional  elemeot  of  uncertainty  into  our  methods  of  bacteriological  analysis, 
which  already  are  of  an  artificial  kind.  It  may,  for  example,  conceivably  be  the  case  that  both  pathogenic 
and  non-pathogenic  intestinal  microbes  when  separated  from  the  animal  body  learn  to  some  extent  to  adapt 
themselves  to  a  comparatively  low  temperature,  and  that  if  they  be  suddenly  transplanted  perchance  in  a 
state  of  feeble  vitality  into  a  medium  incubated  at  a  much  higher  temperature  than  blood  heat  the  change 
may  be  too  abrupt  to  allow  of  their  multiplication.  Nevertheless,  the  practical  advantages  of  the  liigher 
temperature  may  over-ride  any  seeming  objections. 
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relatively  to  the  total  number  of  microbes  is  far  in  excess*  of  the  number  found  in  sewage. 
Many  soils  contain  from  10,000  to  100,000  or  more  spores  per  gramme,  and  the  ratios  of  spores  to 
total  numbers  is  apt  to  lie  between  1  :  2  and  1  :  10  t 

As  regards  standards  I  am  not  prepared  to  make  any  definite  suggestion  in  connection 
with  this  test. 

Procedure : — 

Sewage  and  Effluents: — Inoculate  four  sterilised  10  c.c.  gelatine  tubes  severally  with  1  c.c. 
direct  of  the  liquid,  and  1  c,c.  of  {!),  (2),  (3)  dilutions.  Heat  the  tubes  to  80*^  C.  for  ten  minutes, 
and  then  make  plate  cultures  in  tne  usual  way.  When  the  gelatine  has  set  invert  the  plates  and 
incubate  at  20^  C.     After  24  hours  turn  the  plates  back  into  their  original  position. 

Example. — The  number  of  colonies  in  the  1   c.c.  of  1  dilution  plate  is    found  to  be 
50.      50   X    10  =  500  microbes  present  in  the  form  of  spores  per  c.c. 

4. — B.  Coli  {and  closely  allied  fo^^ms). 

In  February,  1898,  I  advocated  the  extreme  importance  of  testing  crude  sewage  and  the 
effluents  from  sewage  purification  processes  quantiMively  for  B.  coli.  Briefly  statea  the  chief 
arguments  to  be  advanced  in  favour  of  this  test  are  the  following  : — 

B.  coli  is  an  intestinal  microbe,  not  perhaps  peculiar  to  excremental  matters,  but  certainly 
extremely  characteristic  of  the  intestinal  discharges  of  human  beings  and  the  lower  animals  in 
the  sense  of  being  present  in  these  objectionable  substances  in  enormous  numbers.  In  crude 
sewage  X  it  is  usually  present  in  ^  p  ^^  ^  ^  c.c. 

B.  coli  is  a  non-sporing  microbe,  which,  although  more  hardy  than  such  pathogenic  bacteria  as 
B.  typhosus,  and  the  cholera  vibrio  is  by  no  means  a  highly  resistant  micro-organism. 

It  is  well-known  that  the  excreta  of  typhoid  fever  and  cholera  patients  are  apt  to  contain  in  large 
number  the  specific  microbes  of  these  epidemic  diseases,  and  such  excreta  are  therefore  infectious 
in  minimal  amount.  Accompanying  these  and  other  pathogenic  micro-organisms  of  intestinal  sort 
B.  coli  is  always  to  be  found  in  great  abundance.  To  demonstrate  the  presence  of  disease  germs 
must  always  be  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty,  but  to  estimate  the  number  of  B.  coli  in  a  liquid  is 
comparatively  easy.  As  an  index,  then,  of  the  possible  presence  of  pathogenic  bacteria  of  intestinal 
outcome  the  quantitative  estimation  of  B.  coli  is  a  test  of  singular  value. 

Some  strains  of  B.  coli  are  pathogenic  to  animals  and  are  also  related  to  morbid  processes 
occurring  in  the  human  subject.  But  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  it  would  seem  unwise 
to  base  the  value  of  the  test  on  the  assumption  that  B.  coli  is  directly  injurious.  A  safer  view  is 
the  one  set  forth  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  namely,  that  the  quantitative  estimation  of  fi.  coli 
is  an  indirect  means  of  measuring  the  staius  of  an  effluent  in  its  possible  relation  to  disease. 

B.  coli  is  not  abundant  everywhere  in  nature.  In  various  reports  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  I  have  shewn  that  the  wide  distinction  as  regards  B.  coli  between  crude  sewase  and  pure 
water,  polluted  streams  and  non-polluted  rivers,  virgin  soils  and  contaminated  soils,  the 
"  washings  "  of  pure  and  impure  soils,  and  in  general  pure  as  compared  with  impure  substances, 
is  a  wide  one.  B.  coli  is  either  altogether  absent  or  relatively  absent  from  pure  substances,  and 
is  present  in  sewage  and  substances  recently  fouled  with  excremental  matters  in  enormous 
numbers. 

That  B.  coli  is  present  in  tlie  intestinal  discharges  of  the  lower  animals  cannot  reasonably  be 
adduced  as  an  argument  against  the  employment  of  the  test.  There  is  no  reliable  evidence  to 
show  that  the  excreta  of  healthy  much  less  of  diseased  animals  are  altogether  harmless  to  man. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  urged  that  sewage  ought  always  to  be  regarded  as  a  liquid  potentially 
dangerous.  By  framing  biological  standards,  as  regards  the  number  of  B.  coli  in  crude  sewage,  we 
are  in  a  position  to  judge  the  probable  biological  stattis  of  sewage  effluents  in  their  relation  to  (mnger 
to  health  when  similarly  tested.  It  is  true  that  conditions  may  arise  in  the  purification  of  sewage 
inimical,  if  not  destructive,  to  some  at  all  events  of  the  microbes  of  epidemic  disease  which  may 
yet  exercise  little  or  no  deleterious  action  on  B.  coli.  But  it  is  well  to  err  on  the  safe  side  in 
matters  affecting  health,  and  the  presence  in  an  effluent  of  B.  coli  in  any  great  number  ought 
most  certainly  to  be  taken  as  meaning  the  possible  presence  as  well  of  other  micnvorganisms  also  of 
intestinal  origin  but  of  more  dangerous  sort.  No  effluent,  for  example,  teeming  with  microbes 
belonging  to  the  class  of  B.  coli  should  be  considered  as  having  become  so  modified  bacteriologically 
as  to  allow  of  its  safe  introduction  into  a  stream  to  be  used  for  drinking  purposes. 

As  a  measure  then  of  the  probable  biological  stuius  of  an  effluent  in  relation  to  disease,  the 
B.  coli  test,  in  my  judgment,  is  one  of  especial  importance. 

The  standard  suggested  in  the  case  of  non-drinking  water  streams  is  less  than  1,000  B.  ooli 
per  c.c.  It  must  be  admitted  that  all  the  suggested  standards,  if  considered  in  relation  to  the 
chemical  results,  press  with  perhaps  undue  severity  on  the  artificial  processes  of  sewage  dispos&l 
as  compared  with  treatment  on  land. 

Procedure : — 

B.  coli  may  be  readily  isolated  from  the  gelatine  or  agar  plates  used  for  estimating  the  total 
number  of  bacteria.  But  as  in  cultures  of  this  sort  a  large  proportion  of  the  colonies  remain 
imbedded  in  the  medium  and  so  do  not  grow  in  a  typical  fashion  it  is  impossible  accurately  to 
estimate  the  number  of  B.  coli  in  this  manner.     Judging  from  my  experience  of  the  bacteriological 

•  Reports  of  the  Medical  Officer,  Local  Government  Board,  1897 — 1900. 

t  The  ratios  of  aerohic  spores  to  bacteria  in  the  Barking  and  Crossness  experiments  was  1  to  11,744  and  1 
to  9,662  respectively. 

1 1  am  here  speakins  of  domestic  sewage,  or  domestic  sewage  mixed  with  trade  refuse  to  a  moderate  extent 
only.  It  is  not  asserted  that  trade  refuse  by  itself  necessarily  contains  B.  coli  in  abundance,  or  that  domestic 
sewfii^c  mixed  with  trade  refuse  of  such  a  nature  or  amount  as  to  be  capable  of  altering  the  biolu;jicaI  com* 
poi^ilion  of  the  mixed  liquid  need  of  nece>sity  conform  to  normal  sewage  standards  a<*  regards  B.  coli.  A 
liquid  in  wliic^h  trade  refuse  is  present  in  much  larger  proix>rtion  than  domestic  sewage  should,  I  think,  not 
be  spoken  of  as  sewage  without  some  qualifying  statement. 
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examination  of  soil,  sewage,  and  water,  the  following  methods  are  most  to  be  relied  on  for 
estimating  the  number  of  B.  coli  in  a  substance.  It  vuiy  he  painted  out  that  no  test  based  on 
observation  of  a  change  or  changes  prodvjced  in  the  mUrient  medium  and  supposed  to  be  cliaraderistic 
of  B,  coli  can  compare  with  isolation  in  plaU  cultivations  of  the  microbes  suspected  to  be  B  coliy  and 
the  subsequent  atterUive  study  of  the  biological  charactei's  of  pure  cultures  of  tliese  bacteria  when  grown  in 
various  media, 

A. — Surface  Gelatine  Plate  Cultures* 

Tubes,  each  containing  10  c.c.  of  sterile  gelatine,  are  placed  for  a  few  minutes  in  warm  water 
(about  40"  C.)  and  the  liquid  contents  poured  into  a  series  of  sterile  Petri  dishes.  When  the 
gelatine  has  set,  the  plates  are  separately  inoculated  with  definite  quantities  of  the  liquid  to  bo 
tested.  A  sterilised  platinum  spreadert  is  used  in  each  case  to  spread  the  liquid  over  the  surface 
of  the  gelatine.  The  plates  are  next  inverted  and  incubated  at  20"  C.  All  the  colonies  develop  on 
the  free  surface  and  therefore  all  of  them  display  their  characteristic  modes  of  growth.  Colonies 
resembling  B.  coli  in  their  manner  of  growth  are  next  subcultured  in  broth  (for  diffuse  cloudiness 
and  indol  formation) ;  litmus  milk  (lor  acidity  and  clotting) ;  and  gelatine  shake  cultures  (for 
"  gas  ^  formation). 

This  method  1  l)elieve  to  be  the  best  when  the  object  is  to  study  the  characters  of  all  the 
different  races  of  B.  coli  present  in  a  substance,  as  well  as  to  estimate  their  relative  abundance. 
Many  bacteriologists  add  phenol  X  to  the  gelatine,  and  there  is  no  objection  to  this  method 
provided  that  the  amount  added  does  not  exceed  0*05  per  cent.  To  add  a  larger  quantity  not 
only  stunts  the  growth  of  the  colonies  of  B.  coli,  but  also,  I  am  convinced,  destroys  the  vitality  of 
the  weaker  members  of  the  group.  Surface  a^ar  plate  cultures  (with  or  without  the  addition  of 
phenol)  may  be  used  instead,  but  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  gelatine  is  the  best  medium. 

Procedvre : — 

It  is  safest  in  the  case  of  sewage  to  inoculate  four  plates  severally  with  0*1  c.c.  of  dilutions 
(2),  (3),  (4),  (5).  Bad  effluents  require  the  same  dilutions,  but  fairly  satisfactory  effluents  should 
receive  O'l  c.c.  of  dilutions  (1),  (2),  (3),  (4),  and  good  effluents  0*1  c.c.  of  the  liquid  direct  and  0*1  c.c. 
of  dilutions  (1),  (2),  (3). 

Example : — -The  number  ot  colonies  in  the  O'l  c.c.  of  (3)  dilution  plate  indistinguishable 
from  B.  coli  is  found  to  be  10.  These  in  subculture  in  broth,  litmiis  milk,  and  gelatine 
"shake"  cultures  are  shewn  to  be  B.  coli  or  closely  allied  microbes.  10  x  10,000  = 
100,000  B.  coli  (or  closely  allied  forms)  per  c.c. 

C — Primary  broth  and  seconda)^  surfacye  gelatine  plate  cultures. 

This  method  is  one  of  extreme  delicacy,  and  perhaps  its  only  fault  is  that  the  preliminary 
growth  in  broth  is  apt  to  "  draw  out "  a  particular  strain  of  B.  coli  at  the  expense  of  other 
accompanjdng  strains.  But  when  the  primary  object  of  an  investigation  is  to  determine  the 
number  of  B.  coli  present,  the  study  of  all  the  different  strains  of  B.  coli  being  considered  of 
secondary  importance,  this  method  is  probably  unsurpassed. 

Early  in  the  enquiry  Dr.  Qordon  made  a  careful  and  thorough  comparison  of  the  chief  methods 
employed  in  the  estimation  of  B.  coli  in  sewage  and  sewage  effluents,  and  he  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  investigation  the  primary  broth  and  secondary  plating 
method  was  the  best.  With  this  conclusion  I  am  in  close  agreement,  and  it  needs  to  be  added 
that  the  records  under  the  heading  of  B.  coli,  which  are  of  a  most  exhaustive  and  valuable  nature, 
must  be  placed  to  Dr.  Gordon's  credit.  Phenol  may  be  added  to  the  broth  and  gelatine,  but  in 
neither  case  should  it  exceed  in  amount  0*05  per  cent.  Its  addition  is  certainly  not  necessary, 
and  so  perhaps  should  not  be  recommended.  § 

Procedure : — 

Sewage. — Inoculate  four  sterilised  10  c.c.  broth  tubes  severally  with  1  c.c.  of  dilutions  (2),  (3),  (4), 
(6).  Incubate  at  37°  C.  for  24-48  hours.  From  those  tubes  showing  abundant  diffuse  clouainess 
make  surface  gelatine  plate  cultures  as  follows : — Inoculate,  from  one  of  the  primary  broth  tube 
cultures  by  means  of  a  straight  platinum  needle,  a  tube  (a)  containing  10  c.c.  of  sterile  water.  Shake 
the  tube  (a)  and  withdraw  from  it  two  to  four  loopfuls,  successively  using  for  this  purpose  a 
platinum  needle  with  a  loop,  and  add  them  to  the  solid  surface  of  10  c.c.  of  sterile  gelatine  previously 
set  in  a  sterile  Petri's  dish.  Spread  the  liquid  all  over  the  surface  of  the  gelatine  by  means 
pf  a  sterile  platinum  "  spreader.*'  Invert  the  plates  and  incubate  at  20°  C.  On  the  second  day 
study  the  appearance  of  the  colonies,  and  subculture  one  or  more  of  those  resembling  B.  coli  in 
broth,  litmus  milk  and  gelatine  (^'  shake")  cultures. 

In  the  case  of  bad  sewage  effluents  proceed  as  above.  With  fairly  satisfactory  effluents  use 
1  c.c.  of  dilutions  (1),  (2),  (3),  (4).  In  the  case  of  good  effluents  inoculate  the  broth  tubes  with 
1  c.c.  direct  and  1  c.c.  of  dilutions  (1),  (2),  (3),  (4). 

♦  Fig.  5.     Plate  III. 

t  The  platinum  Hpreader  introduced  by  Di.  Klein  i«t  shown  in  Fig.  E.     Plate  V. 

t  The  addition  of  phenol  to  agar,  gelatine  or  broth,  is  a  very  old  metliod.  Dr.  Klein,  for  example,  has  used 
it  for  more  than  Uaw  ye.Ts.  Some  bacteriologists  use  a  relatively  large  quantity,  others  a  very  nmall  amount. 
It  i^  significant  that  most  workers  of  note  tend  to  use  lese  rather  than  more  as  their  experience  widens,  and 
that  many  bacteriologists  who  in  the  pa^t  Uc.ed  phenol  in  greater  or  less  amount  now  use  it  no  longer. 

§  It  is  well  to  remember  that  pathogenic  microbes  of  intestinal  outcome  must  needs,  when  separated  from 
the  animal  body,  be  exposed  to  influences  of  a  novel  and  probably  uncongenial  kind.  In  consequence  their 
vitality  is  apt  to  be  weakened,  and  the  addition  to  nutritive  media  of  substances,  which  at  the  best  only 
inhibit  these  specialised  germs  to  a  less  degree  than  their  Ra^>rophytic  neighbours,  is  a  dangerous  factor  to 
trifle  with,  and  if  pushed  to  excf^ss  may  defeat  ihc  very  object  sought  to  be  attained — namely,  tllQ  coa;3au 
back  to  active  exisience  of  enfeebled  germs  of  pathogenic  sort.    Fig^.  6,  7,  S.    Flate  III. 
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Example. — Four  broth  tubes  were  severally  inoculated  with  1  c.c.  of  dilutions  (2),  (3),  (4),  (5), 
After  48  hours'  incubation  at  37®  C.  tubes  (2),  (3),  (4) — but  not  (5) — showed  uniform  turbidity. 
Surface  secondary  gelatine  plate  cultures  were  next  made  from  the  primary  broth  tubes 
(2),  (3),  (4),  showing  uniform  turbidity,  and  also  from  tube  (5)  as  an  extra  precaution,  and 
incubated  at  20°  C.  On  the  second  day  each  of  the  secondary  gelatine  plate  cultures  (2),  (3,  (4) 
contained  nearly  pure  cultures  seemingly  of  B.  coli,  but  plate  (5)  contained  no  colonies  liable 
to  be  mistaken  for  B.  coli.  One  or  more  of  the  colonies  from  plate  (4)  were  next  subcultured 
and  studied  in  broth,  litmus  milk  and  gelatine  ("shake")  cultures,  and  found  to  be  typical 
of  B.  coli.  Plate  (4)  corresponds  to  broth  (4),  and  therefore  to  ^oj}^^  c.c.  B^sult  at  least 
10,000  but  less  than  100,000  B.  coli  per  c.c. 

5. — Indol  Test — Indol  in  Broth  Cultures. 

(Five  days  at  37*  C.) 

Indol  is  a  substance  produced  during  the  putrefactive  and  offensive  decomposition  of 
albuminous  matters.  And  indol-producing  bacteria  (notably  B.  coli  and  its  allies)  are  peculiarly 
abundant  in  excremental  matters  and  relatively  absent  from  pure  waters*  and  virgin  soils.  It 
is  obvious  that  by  estimating  the  numbers  of  indol-forming  microbes  in  sewage  and  effluents 
information  of  an  extremely  useful  kind  is  likely  to  be  obtained.  On  May  18th,  1898,  I 
sought  to  ascertain  the  smallest  amount  of  Crossness  crude  sewage  and  of  the  effluent  from  the 
4  feet  coke-bed  capable  of  producing  growth,  offensive  smell,  and  indol  when  sown  in  peptone 
broth.  It  was  found  that  in  both  cases  so  minute  a  quantity  as  one-millionth  (but  not  one  ten- 
millionth)  c.c.  sufficed  to  give  rise  to  an  offensive  smell  and  indol  formation  in  broth  cultures. 
Since  then  I  have  used  the  test  with  success  in  the  bacteriological  examination  of  waters  and 
soils.  But  it  was  Dr.  Gordon  who  drew  my  attention  to  the  probable  value  of  this  test  in 
connection  with  our  routine  work  for  the  Commission,  and  the  credit  of  carrying  out  a  prolonged 
series  of  experiments  dealing  with  some  hundreds  of  samples  is  his  due.  Although  the  test  is 
not  a  specific  one  as  regards  B.  coli  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  case  of  sewage  and  effluents 
the  records  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  indol  and  B.  coli  tests  show  a  striking  parallelism.  Bvi 
apart  from  the  value  of  the  demonstration  of  this  important  relationship  hettceen  the  txco  tests,  it  is  in  my 
opinian  most  desirable  that  th^  Commission  should  possess  records  of  the  relative  abundant  of  indol- 
producing  bacteria  of  all  sorts  in  sevxige  and  setmge  effluerds. 

The  standard  suggested  in  connection  with  this  test  is  that  an  effluent  should  be  "  passed  " 
even  if  it  gives  a  positive  result  with  -j-J^  c.c.  provided  it  gives  a  negative  result  with  y^Vir  c*®- 

It  is  specially  to  be  noted  that  all  the  standards  suggested  are  merely  provisional  ones.  They 
may,  however,  be  of  use  as  working  standards  for  practical  purposes  and  to  enable  a  comparison 
to  be  drawn  between  effluents  of  varying  dcCTces  of  purity.  The  successive  dilution  of  tenths 
or  decimal  method  of  stating  results  which  I  have  advocated  greatly  facilitates  comparisons  of 
this  nature. 

Procedv/re : — 

Sewage  and  bad  effluents. — To  each  of  four  sterilised  10  c.c.  broth  tubest  add  severally  by 
means  of  sterilised  1  c.c.  pipettes,  1  c.c.  from  flasks  (2),  (3),  (4),  (5),  representing  respectively 
0-01  (yj^yj  X  results  by  100)  c.c. ;  0*001  (tAtt  ;  x  results  by  1,000)  c.c. ;  0-0001  (yTriiny :  ^ 
results  by  10,000)  c.c. ;  0*00001  (tthsW  >  ^  results  by  100,000)  c.c.  Incubate  at  37*  C,  and  on 
the  fifth  day  test  for  indol  by  adding  1  c.c.  of  impure  nitric  acid  (containing  nitrites)  to  near  the 
foot  of  each  of  the  broth  tubes.     A  purplish  red  colour  indicates  the  presence  of  indol. 

Example. — Tubes  (2),  (3),  (4\  corresponding  to  1  c.c.  of  dilutions  (2),  (3),  (4),  gave  a 
positive  result  as  regards  this  indol  test.  Tube  (5),  corresponding  to  1  c.c.  of  dilution  (5),  gave 
a  negative  result.  Itesult,  +  -0001  c.c.  —  -00001  c.c.  (at  least  10,000  but  not  100,000  indol- 
producing  bacteria  per  c.c). 

In  the  case  of  good  effluents  use  1  c.c.  of  dilutions  (1),  (2),  (3),  (4),  and  as  regards  very  good 
effluents  1  c.c.  direct  and  1  c.c.  of  dilutions  (1),  (2),  (3),  and  inoculate  broth  tubes  in  the  way 
above  described. 

6. — Spores  of  B.  enteritidis  sporogenes  (Klein). 

As  I  believe  this  test  to  be  of  singular  value  in  the  bacterioscopic  examination  of  sewage  and 
sewage  effluents,  it  is  necessary  to  enter  somewhat  fully  into  the  chief  reasons  why  I  consider  it 
of  such  importance. 

Dealing  first  with  some  of  the  points  which  may  be  open  to  criticism,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
many  bacteriologists  consider  that  B.  enteritidis  sporogenes  is  not  causally  related  to  acute 
diarrhoea  occurring  in  human  beings.  Avoiding  controversial  matters  as  far  as  possible,  it  may 
suffice  to  say  that,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Klein  and  Dr.  Andrewes,  the  presumptive  evidence  in 
favour  of  its  having  been  causally  connected  with  certain  epidemics  of  diarrhoea  was  of  a  strong 
kind,  and  to  add  that  quite  apart  from  this  question,  and  other  points  possibly  open  to  serious 
dispute  the  test,  as  a  test,  still  remains  in  my  judgment  a  most  useful  one.  Again,  the  demon- 
stration of  B.  enteritidis  sporogenes  in  normal  stools,  as  well  as  in  the  stools  of  patients  suffering 
from  acute  diarrhoea,  has  been  made  much  of.  But  diplococcus  pneumoniae,  one  of  the  most 
pathogenic  microbes  known,  and  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  croupous  pneumonia,  is  not  uncommonly 
present  in  the  saliva  of  healthy  individuals.  A  further  point  was  raised,  not  in  the  first  place  by  those 
hostile  to  the  test,  but  by  those  whose  practical  experience  had  led  them  to  a«lopt  it,  namely,  that  the 
spores  of  B.  enteritidis  could  not  be  regarded  as  proof  of  rerent  animal  pollution.  This  point  was 
raised  quite  legitimately  in  connection  with  the  bacteriological  examination  of  soils  and  water  supply. 

*  In  a  few  drinking  waters  I  have  actually  obtained  a  negative  result  when  uftini?  lor  cultivation  purpose* 
the  bacterial  contents  of  400  c.c.  of  the  water. 

t  It  is  obvious  that  the  primary  brotli  cultures  in  connection  with  the  B.  coli  test  may  be  utiUsed  for  thi^i 
purpose. 
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Subeequentlj  the  same  argument  was  brought  to  bear,  but  without  the  same  show  of  reason,  on 
the  question  of  sewage  disposal.  But  sewage  and  sewage  effluents  are  of  recent  animal  origin 
and  it  needs  no  bacteriological  test  to  demonstrate  ihis  ract.  Lastly,  milk  cultures  showing  the 
enteritidis  change  are  not  always  found  to  be  virulent  on  injection  into  guinea-pigs,  and  there  are 
other  anserobic  microbes  which  produce  the  same  change,  or  a  very  similar  one,  under  similar 
conditions  of  experiment.  Whether  the  non-virulent  character  of  some  of  these  milk  cultures 
is  due  to  the  presence  of  aberrant  and  non-pathogenic  strains  of  the  B.  enteritidis  or  to 
microbes  of  separate  species,  is  difficult  to  determine.  But  in  my  experience,  if  a  substance  in 
certain  amount  produces  the  enteritidis  change  in  milk  culture  from  which  the  whey  is 
non-pathogenic  to  rodents,  inoculation  of  milk  cultures  with  a  somewhat  larger  quantity  of 
such  substance  produces  whey  which  is  pathogenic  to  rodents. 

But  whether  B.  enteritidis  sporogenes  is  or  is  not  causally  related  to  diarrhoea,  whether 
aberrant  and  non-pathogenic  strains  6i  B.  enteritidis  sporogenes  or  microbes  producing  a  similar 
change  in  milk  but  of  separate  and  harmless  sort,  can  accompany  and  sometimes  surpass  in  number 
the  true  B.  enteritidis  sporogenes,  matters  very  little,  so  far  as  the  test,  <is  a  testy  is  concerned ; 
for  in  judging  the  value  of  a  test  we  must  look  to  the  results  obtained  in  actual  practice.  Now  if 
the  change  in  milk  culture  known  as  the  "  enteritidis  change ''  is  produced  equally  oy  pure  as  impure 
substances,  for  example,  pure  water  as  compared  with  sewage,  non-polluted  streams  as  compared 
with  polluted  rivers*,  cultivate  soils  as  contrasted  with  virgin  soils,  then  indeed  the  teet  may  be 
considered  of  small  value.  But  what  do  we  find  as  the  result  of  very  numerous  experiments 
carried  out  during  a  period  of  several  years  ? 

Crude  sewage  usually  gives  a  positive  result  with  y^v  ^-^n  ^^^  ^^^  uncommonly 
with  YulmF  ^'^' 

Pure  waters  may  yield  a  negative  result  even  when  the  bacterial  contents  of  as  much  as 
100-500  C.C.  of  the  water  are  used  for  cultivation  purposes.  {Compare  Fig.  12,  Plate  VI., 
with  Fig.  10,  Plate  VI.) 

Cultivated  soils,  manured  soils,  and  soils  polluted  with  excremental  matters,  usually  give 
a  positive  result  with  '001  to  '0001  gramme. 

Virgin  soils  usually  yield  a  negative  result  with  01  grm.  and  some  with  1  gramme. 

The  '*  washings  "  of  impure  soils  yield  a  positive  result  even  when  a  minimal  amount  of 
the  liquid  is  used. 

The  "  washings  "  of  pure  soils  either  gives  a  wholly  negative  result  or  a  positive  result 
only  when  using  relatively  large  quantities  of  the  liquid. 

These  results,  together  with  an  extensive  experience  of  the  test  in  the  course  of  the  last  four 
years,  have  consistently  and  conclusively  proved  that  in  actual  practice  the  quantitative  estima- 
tion of  spores  producing  the  "  enteritidis  change  "  in  milk  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  means  we 
possess  of  determining  the  degree  of  biological  purification  arrived  at  in  an  effluent,  as  compared 
with  the  crude  sewage  from  which  it  came.  Moreover,  as.  the  B.  enteritidis  sporogenes  test  is 
carried  out  under  anaerobic  conditions,  and  thus  gives  a  useful  indication  of  the  probable  biological 
qualities  of  sewage  and  sewage  effluents  in  relation  to  the  number  of  spores  of  anaerobic  bacteria  of 
all  sorts  present  in  them,  this  reason  alone  justifies  the  employment  of  the  test  as  a  routine  one, 
the  more  so  since  (apart  from  inoculation  experiments)  it  is  one  of  the  simplest  tests  at  present 
known,  t 

Procedure : — 

The  following  method,  except  as  regards  the  method  of  making  the  dilutions,  is  the  one 
practised  by  Dr.  Klein. 

Four  tubes,  each  containing  15  c.c.  of  sterilised  milk  are  boiled  for  half  an  hour  to  expel  the 
oxygen.  They  are  then  rapidly  cooled  by  placing  them  in  a  large  beaker  containing  cold  water. 
Next  they  are  inoculated  severally  with  1  c.c.  of  dilutions  (1),  (2),  (3),  (4),  heated  to  80' C.J 
for  ten  minutes,  and  placed  in  wide  tubes  containing  a  freshly-prepared  mixture  of  pyrogallic 
acid  and  potassium  hydrate  solution.  The  wide  tubes  are  then  stoppered  and  placed  in  the  hot 
incubator  (37*  C.).§  After  48  hours  they  are  removed  and  examined  for  Klein's  "  enteritidis 
change."  To  test  the  virulence  of  the  cultures  showing  the  "  enteritidis  change  "  inoculate 
guinea-pigs  subcutaneously  with  1  c.c.  of  the  whey.  But  if  one  is  working  with  a  large  number 
of  cultures  and  samples,  it  is,  of  course,  iftjustifiable  to  inoculate  guinea-pigs  on  every  occasion. 

With  bad  sewage  effluents  proceed  in  the  same  way,  but  with  good  effluents  use  1  c.c.  direct 
of  the  liquid  and  1  c.c.  of  dilutions  (1),  (2),  (3). 

A  point  worth  noting  is  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  if  the  samples  are  examined  in  the 
way  1  have  recommended  there  is  an  absolute  distinction  between  the  positive  and  negative  results, 
i.e.  between  the  last  tube  ^highest  dilution)  showing  the  "  enteritidis  change,"  and  the  one  next 
it  and  higher  in  the  scale  of  dilutions.  Thus,  to  take  an  example,  tubes  (1),  (2),  (3),  corre- 
sponding respectively  to  1  c.c.  of  dilutions  (1),  (2),  (3),  show  the  "enteritidis  change."  Tubes 
(4),  (5),  corresponding  to  1   c.c.  of  dilutions  (4),  (5),  show  absolutely  no  change  at  all.     The 

*  It  may  be  poirted  out  that  a  negative  result  as  regards  6.  enteritidis  sporogenes  when  using  for  cultural 
Durposes  a  small  quautity  of  a  polluted  river  water  does  not  prove  that  this  anaerobe  is  altogether  absent. 
Nor  does  it  tend  in  any  way  to  show  that  the  test  is  not  a  valuable  one.  It  is  obvious,  for  example,  that 
B.  enteritidi<^  sporogenes  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  present  in  0*1  c.c.  of  a  polluted  river  water 
unless  the  contamination  is  gross  in  amount.  But  its  absence  lrom*0'l  c.c.  in  no  way  implies  its  alisence 
from  1,  10  or  100  c.c. 

t  Perhaps  T  cannot  put  the  matter  more  strongly  than  by  saying  that  even  if  the  milk  cultures  showing 
the  "enteritidis  change"  were  never  virulent  to  animals,  that  even  if  the  change  in  milk  culture  was  never 
produced  by  bacteria  m  any  way  harmful  to  human  beings  or  animals,  I  would  still  retain  the  tent,  AS  ^  TEST, 
in  the  bacterioscopic  examination  of  sewase,  sewage  effluents,  soils  and  water  supply. 

X  No  elal)orate  apparatus  is  required  for  thi«  purpose.  A  large  beaker  partially  filled  with  water  kef  t  at  a 
temperature  of  80"  C.  i»ill  sufl&ce.  Or  the  simple  form  of  apijaratus  (Figs.  B,  C,  D.  Plate  IV.)  used  by 
Dr.  Klein  for  many  years,  and  which  is  reproduced  here  by  his  Kind  permission,  may  be  employed. 

§  Fig.  F.     Plate  V.  j  r- 
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distinction  between  tube  (3),  last  positive,  and  tube  (4),  first  negative,  is  definite  and  unmis- 
takeable.  No  question  of  personal  equation  is  involved,  onlv  one  conclusion  being  possible  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases  to  the  inexperienced  equally  with  the  experiegced  workera 

Example. — Tubes  (1),  (2),  (3),  corresponding  to  1  c.c.  of  dilutions  (1),  ^2),  (3),  showed  the 
"enteritidis  change."  Tube  (4),  corresponding  to  1  c.c.  of  dilution  (4),  showed  no  such 
change.  A  guinea-pig  inoculated  with  1  c.c.  of  culture  (3)  died  within  24  hours  and  showed 
the  usual  signs  associated  with  B.  enteritidis  sporogenes  ("floating  belly,"  sanguineous 
exudation  swarming  with  bacilli,  etc.).  Result  +  -001 ;  —  '0001  c.c.  (at  least  1000  but  less 
than  10,000). 

Figures  9,  10,  11,  12.     Plate  VI. 

7.  — Streptococci, 

The  streptococcus  test  is  undoubtedly  a  difficult  one,  and  is  perhaps  hardly  to  be  recommended 
as  a  routine  measure  when  the  samples  to  be  examined  are  very  numerous.  Its  importance  lies 
in  the  fact  that  it  seems  to  yield  certain  information,  not  easily,  if  at  all,  to  be  obtained  by  the 
use  of  other  and  simpler  tests. 

I  have  advocated  the  use  of  this  test  in  the  bactenoscopic  examination  of  soils,  water  supplies, 
and  sewage  effluents  chiefly  for  the  following  reasons  : — 

Speaking  of  streptococci,  as  a  class,  it  may  be  said  that : 

They  are  delicate  germs  and  tend  to  soon  lose  their  vitality  and  die. 

They  are  present  in  abundance  in  the  intestinal  evacuations  ot  animals. 

They  comprise  species  highly  pathogenic  to  human  beings. 

They  are  present  in  sewage,  sewage  effluents,  and  recently  polluted  soils  and  water  supplies,  but 
are  seemingly  absent  from  relatively  large  amounts  of  virgin  soils  and  pure  waters,  and  may  be 
absent  (or  relatively  so)  even  from  contaminated  soils  and  waters  when  the  contamination  is  not 
of  recent  animal  outcome. 

It  is  not  disputed  that  there  may  be  individual  members  of  the  streptococcus  class  which  are 
comparatively  hardy  germs,  and  which  may  be  able  to  exist  and  multiply  under  saprophytic 
conditions ;  but  in  judging  the  value  of  a  test  one  must  look  very  much  to  the  results  obtained 
in  actual  practice,  and  from  this  practical  point  of  view  the  facts  I  have  adduced  can  not  I  think 
be  devoid  of  some  significance. 

There  is  great  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  streptococci  of  feeble  vitality  (of  most  signi- 
ficance) and  those  of  more  robust  type  (of  less  importance) ;  but  if  an  effluent  contains  streptococci  in 
abundance  and  in  approximately  the  same  relative  proportion  to  the  total  bacterial  flora  as  the 
raw  sewage  before  treatment,  there  would  seem  to  be  good  ground  for  regarding  such  an  effluent 
as  potentially  dangerous  to  health. 

The  B.  coli  test  is  one  of  great  value,  but  B.  coli  is  a  more  hardy  germ  than  B.  typhosus  and 
the  cholera  vibrio.  Although  as  a  working  hypothesis  it  is  wise  to  regard  the  presence  of  B.  coli 
in  any  number  as  an  indication  of  the  possible  occasional  presence  as  well  of  other  intestinal 
microbes  of  more  dangerous  sort,  it  might  be  contended  that  a  particular  process  of  purifying 
sewage  was  capable  of  effecting  the  destruction  of  B.  typhosus  and  the  cholera  vibrio,  if  present 
while  yet  failing  to  destroy  the  more  hardy  micro-organisms  belonging  to  the  B.  coli  class.  The 
more  delicate  members  of  the  streptococcus  group  are  seemingly  less  hardy  than  the  typhoid 
bacillus  and  the  cholera  vibrio,  and  therefore  the  demonstration  oi  their  presence  in  an  effluent  is 
of  special  significance.  But  to  sift  these  sensitive  members  of  the  streptococcus  group  from  their 
more  hardy  neighbours  is  no  light  task,  and  probably  in  practice  it  is  sufficient  to  demonstrate 
the  presence  of  streptococci  in  abundance  in  an  effluent  to  draw  conclusions  of  value.  So  far, 
then,  as  my  experience  goes,  the  presence  of  streptococci  in  an  effluent  in  any  number,  or  in  the 
same  proportion  relative  to  the  total  bacterial  flora  as  in  the  sewage  before  treatment,  is  a  useful 
indication  of  the  biological  status  of  such  an  effluent  in  relation  to  the  possible  occasional  presence 
a?  well  of  other  intestinal  microbes  of  more  dangerous  sort. 

Some  streptococci,  be  it  noted,  arc  causally  connected  with  morbid  processes  occurring  in  the 
human  subject,  and  a  few  of  them  are  possessed  of  conspicuous  disease-producing  power.  To 
separate  these  streptococci  from  others  of  comparatively  harmless  sort,  in  the  case  of  sewage  and 
•effluents,  if  they  were  in  reality  present  in  them,  would  be  a  most  difficult  task.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  such  of  the  sewage  streptococci  as  I  have  tested  have  usually  displayed  little  or  no  pathogenic 
power  when  subcutaneously  injected  into  mice.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  they  would  be 
harmless  to  other  animals,  nor  that  they  were  derived  from  a  harmless  source,  nor  that  they  would 
be  incapable,  under  certain  conditions,  of  regaining  their  pathogenic  properties  if  previously 
present.  But  it  is  wise  to  base  the  value  of  the  test  on  general  grounds,  and  while  not  discarding 
the  possibility  of  the  streptococci  themselves  being  harmful  to  human  beings,  to  look  upon  the 
test  rather  as  a  proof  of  the  presence  of  intestinal  and  therefore  undesirable  microbes,  and  as  an 
indication  of  the  possible  occasional  presence  as  well  of  other  and  seemingly  more  hardy  microbes 
of  a  sort  definitely  pathogenic  to  human  beings,  e.g,,  the  typhoid  bacillus. 

In  conclusion,  the  streptococcus  test  would  seem  to  be  of  special  value,  because  the  presence  of 
streptococci  in  any  number  in  an  effluent  tends  to  show,  more  so  perhaps  than  any  other  test,  that 
the  sewage  has  not  become  so  modified  biologically  by  its  treatment  as  to  be  other  than  a  liquid 
still  potentially  dangerous  to  health.  As  regards  standards,  I  think  it  would  be  unwise  to  make 
any  definite  statement  in  connection  with  this  test. 

Procedure : — 

Pour  four  agar  plates.  After  a  suitable  interval  to  allow  the  agar  to  set,  inoculate  in  the  case 
of  crude  sewage  the  plates  severally  with  0*1  c.c.  of  dilutions  1,  2,  3,  4.  Bad  effluents  may  be 
treated  in  the  same  way,  but  in  the  case  of  good  effluents  use  0*1  c.c.  of  the  liquid  direct  and 
01  C.C.  of  dilutions  (1),  (2),  (3).  In  each  case  spread  the  liquid  over  the  surface  of  the  agar  by 
means  of  a  sterilised  platinum   "spreader."     Invert  the  plates  and  incubate  at  37"*  C.     After 
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24-48  hours  examine  the  plates  with  a  strong  hand  lens  and  also  under  a  low  power  of  the 
microscope.  Subculture  the  minute  colonies  resembling  streptococci  in  broth  tubes  and  incubate 
the  broth  culture  at  37°  C.  After  24-48  hours  examine  the  broth  cultures  and  make  stained 
(preferably  by  Gram's  method)  and  unstained  microscopic  preparations  from  all  those  showing 
growth.  From  the  broth  tubes  which  on  preliminary  microscopic  examination  seem  to  contain 
microbes  belonging  to  the  streptococcus  group,  subcultures  are  made  in  various  media,  e.g., 
litmus  milk,  gehtine  ^streak  and  plate  cultures)  and  agar  (streak  and  plate  cultures),  and  the 
morphological  and  biological  characters  of  the  microbe  carefully  determined. 

Example. — ^Four  agar  plates  were  severally  inoculated  with  0*1  c.c.  of  dilutions  (1),  (2),  (3),  (4). 
From  the  0*1  c.c.  of  (2)  dilution  plate  two  microbes  were  isolated,  which  on  further  study 
were  found  to  belong  to  the  streptococcus  group.  No  microbes  of  comparable  sort  were 
found  in  the  0*1  c.c.  of  (3)  dilution  plate.  Kesult  s=  at  least  1,000  but  less  than  10,000 
streptococci  per  c.c. 

Figures  13,  14,  15,  16.    Plate  VII. 

8. — Number  of  Anaerobic  Bacteria. 

I  desire  to  repeat  the  views  I  have  from  time  to  time  expressed,  namely,  that  most  of  the 
strictly  anaerobic  microbes  of  importance  in  sewage  are  present  in  the  form  of  spores ;  that  the 
B.  enteritidis  sporogenes  test  is  a  spore-test  carried  out  under  anaerobic  conditions ;  and  that  I 
have  long  since  convinced  myself  by  actual  experiments  that  Klein's  test  is  a  most  useful  guide 
to  the  bacterial  contents  of  sewa^  and  effluents  as  regards  the  number  of  sporing  anaerobes  of 
all  sorts  present  in  them.  By  Klein's  test  I  do  not  mean  observation  of  the  presence  or  absence 
of  B.  enteritidis  sporogenes  in  1  c.c*  of  a  sample,  but  its  r4ative  abundance  ;  whether  for  example 
it  is  present  in  1  cc,  0*1  c.c,  0*01  c.c,  0*001  c.c,  or  0*0001  cc  of  the  sample. 

In  this  indirect  sense  the  Commission  will  receive  anaerobic  records  dating  from  the  com- 
mencement of  my  investigations. 

^.-^Thermophilic  Bacteria. 
10. — H^S.  BoAAeria. 

The  estimation  of  thermophilic  bacteria  and  H^S.  microbes  is  not  altogether  unimportant.  The 
chief  pointy  of  importance  being  to  draw  judicious  and  cautious  inferences  from  the  results 
obtained  by  the  use  of  these  tests.  But  the  number  of  other  and  more  valuable  biological  tests 
available  seems  to  render  their  employment  hardly  necessary  and  so  they  will  not  be  further 
considered. 

11. — Inoculation  of  Animals. 

(either  directly  with  sewage  and  effluents,  or  with  pure  cultures  of  microbes  derived  from  these 

liquids).  \ 

In  special  cases  the  inoculation  of  animals  is  most  important,  as  has  been  clearly  shewn  by 
the  results  of  the  Yeovil  experiments.  But  as  a  routine  test  it  can  hardly  be  recommended. 
This  subject  has  been  already  dealt  with  in  two  separate  reports  (Yeovil  report,  and  the 
subcutaneous  inoculation  of  animals  report)  and  so  need  not  here  be  further  discussed. 


Section  II.  — Simple  bacteriological  tests  a^id  suggested  standards. 

The  Commission  has  already  received  a  report  from  me  on  this  subject,  and  therefore  it  will 
be  unnecessary  to  enter  into  full  details.!  The  simple  tests  then  recommended  were  as 
follows : — 

12.— ''Gas''  test. 

«  Gas  "  in  gelatine  "  shake  "  cultures  [24  hours  at  20'  C.]. 


*  As  re^rds  sewage  the  use  of  1  cc.  or  even  0*1  c.c.  for  cultural  purposefl  is  of  small  value,  since  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  a  positive  result  is  obtained  with  -01  to  *001  cc.  Even  in  the  case  of  effluents  a 
majority  would  be  likely  to  show  the  *' enteritidis  change"  with  "Ol  cc. 

Conversely  the  absence  of  B.  enteritidis  sporogenes  from  0*1  or  even  1  cc  of  a  polluted  river  water  in 
no  way  implies  its  abeenc-e  from  a  larger  quantitv  or  tends  to  lessen  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  test.  To  be 
present  in  this  amount  would  probably  mean  a  pollution  so  gross  in  character  as  to  be  apparent  to  the  senses. 

t  Preliminary  report  on  simple  bacteriological  tests.  It  may  not  he  amiss  to  repeat  cettain  of  the  con- 
clusions given  in  the  report,  namely,  as  follows  : — 

**  Nooe  of  these  simple  tests  (or  any  other  of  similar  sort  that  I  am  acquainted  with)  are  to  be  regarded  as 
other  than  ready  methods  of  judging  the  probable  biological  qualities  of  sewage  effluenta  and  their^degree  of 
purification. 

"No tests  of  the  above  kind  can  ever  adequately  replace  the  more  laborious  but  much  more  reliable 
methods  which  have  prevailed  in  the  past.  For  example,  plate  cultivations  and  the  subsequent  attentive 
study  of  the  resulting  colonies  and  the  behaviour  of  subcultures  of  these  colonies  when  grown  in  various  media. 

"  la  brief,  these  handy,  rough  and  ready  U^sts,  useful  as  they  undoubtedly  are,  should  be  relied  on  as 
indicating  the  probable,  rather  than  of  necessity  the  actual  truth.'' 
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13. — Litmus  milk  test. 

Acid  clotting  of  litmus  milk  cultures  [24  (1  48)  hours  at  37"  C.]. 

14. — Neutral  red  h*oth   test. 

Qreenish-yellow  fluorescence  in  neutral  red  broth  cultures  [24  (7  48)  hours  at  37'  C.]. 

To  these  must  be  added,  as  already  indicated,  and  described  at  page  8  of  this  report : — 

•  Indol  test.     [5. — page  8.] 

Indci  in  broth  cultures  [6  days  at  37*  C] 

B.   enteritidis  sporogenes  test.     [6. — page   8.] 

Klein's  "  enteridis  change  "  in  anaerobic  mUk  cultures  [48  hours  at  37®  C] 

Apart  from  the  inoculation  of  animals  this  test  is  an  extremely  simple  one.  A  point  worth  noting  is 
that  the  proposed  standard  ( for  non-drinking  loater  streams)  involves  no  troublesome  dilutions.  A  posttive 
result  with  ^  c.c.  (0*1  c.c,  about  two  drops)  would  so  far  as  this  particular  test  is  concerned  condernn  an 
effluent.     It  has  already  been  considered  in  this  report. 

Athough  the  litmus-milk  test  yields  useful  results^  T  think  It  might  with  advantage  be  incorporated 
icith  MacConkey's  test  in  the  way  presently  to  be  described. 

I  deal  now  in  detail  with  those    ** Simple  Bacteriological  Tests"  which  have  not  hitherto 
been  described. 

''Gas''  test.     (No.  12.) 

''Gas''  in  gelatine  ''shake''  cultures  (24  hmrs  at  20'  C.).* 

In  regard  of  this  test  the  following  points  are  worthy  of  note: — 

1.  There  is  a  broad  parallelism  between  the  results  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  ''gas" 
test  and  (a)  the  general  chemical  results,  and  (b)  the  general  bacteriological  results. 

2.  In  sewage  the  number  of  gas-forming  bacteria  is  remarkable,  both  actually  and  in 
relation  to  the  total  bacterial  flora. 

3.  Most  of  these  "gas-forming"  bacteria  belong  to  the  objectionable  B.  coli  and  B. 
proteus  class.  Not  uncommonly  these  gas-forming  proteus-like  microbes  are  fouind  to  be 
pathogenic  in  the  case  of  rodents. 

4.  There  is  a  broad  parallelism  between  the  number  of  these  microbes  in  sewage  and 
sewage  effluents  and  the  amount  of  such  liquid  required  to  produce  a  visible  development  of 
*'  gas  "  in  gelatine  "  shake  "  culture. 

5.  In  pure  waters  "  gas-forming  "  bacteria  are  relatively  absent.  When  present  their  ratio 
to  total  number  is  apt  to  be  much  less  than  in  the  case  of  sewage  and  sewage  effluents. 
In  many  cases  I  have  failed  to  get  a  positive  result,  even  when  using  for  cultivation  purposes 
the  bacterial  contents  of  100  c.c.  (Pasteur  "  filter-brushing  "  method). 

6.  The  "  gas  "  test  is  not  nearly  so  delicate  as  some  other  methods  for  the  numerical 
estimation  of  B.  coli  and  B.  proteus,  because  a  certain  number  of  these  gas-forming 
microbes  are  necessary  to  produce  a  visible  development  of  gas  in  gelatine  "  shake  "  cultures 
within  a  reasonable  time.  The  excessive  delicacy  of  these  other  tests  is,  however,  in  some 
respects,  a  positive  disadvantage  when  dealing  with  grossly  impure  liquids  of  the  nature  of 
sewage  and  most  sewage  effluents. 

7.  Side  by  side  with  the  destruction  of  oxidisable  and  putrescible  matter  there  is  usually  a 
corresponding  reduction  in  the  number  of  gas-forming  bacteria.  This,  however,  is  more 
apparent  in  the  case  of  land  than  as  regards  bacteria-bed  processes  of  sewage  treatment. 

8.  Observation  of  the  number  of  "  gas-forming  "  bacteria  in  a  liquid  is  an  indirect  method 
of  gauging  its  probable  degree  of  putrescibility. 

9.  To  some  extent  the  number  of  gas-forming  bacteria  is  an  index  of  the  potential  harm- 
fulness  of  an  effluent. 

10.  The  test  is  one  of  easy  application,  and  the  proposed  standard  (for  non-drinking  water 
streams)  involves  no  troublesome  dilutions.t  A  positive  result  with  ^j^  c.c.  (O'l  c.c,  about 
2  drops)  would  condemn  an  effluent. 

Procedure. — In  the  case  of  strong  sewage  and  very  bad  effluents  add  severally  to  four  10  c.c 
gelatine  tubes  1  c.c.  of  dilutions  (2),  (3),  (4),  (5).  Place  the  tubes  in  warm  water  (about  40"  C.)  for 
a  few  minutes  to  melt  the  gelatine.     Shake  the  tubes  so  as  thoroughly  to  mix  their  contents, 

*  The  test  may  be  rendered  more  delicate  by  exteodiiig  the  time  from  24  to  48  hours,  but  for  various  reasons 
this  is  not  recommended.  Indeed,  it  was  the  wish  of  the  CommisBion  that  some  simple  biological  test  should 
be  adopted  which  in  relation  to-  its  own  particular  F'taodard  involved  no  troublesome  dilutions,  and 
the  extension  of  the  time  limit  would  necessitate  the  use  o(  dilution  methods.  It  is  obvious  that  this  test 
might  bti  modifif'd  in  a  number  of  ways.  For  example,  glucohe  luiglit  he  added  to  the  gelatine,  or  perhaps 
litmus  or  n>;utral  red.  Further  agar,  might  be  employecT  mste-id  of  gelatine,  an  1  use  might  be  made  of 
litmus,  neutral  red  or  glucose,  and  the  cultures  incubated  at  37°  C.  instead  of  20**  C.  By  adopting  a 
temjycratuve  of  20"  C.  those  gasfonning  microbes  are  included  which  refuse  to  grow  at  blood-hexit. 

t  This  is  a  point  upon  \vhich  the  Commission  laid  special  stress.  The  Question  was  repeatedly  asked. 
Is  any  biological  test  known  which  can  be  applied  by  a  comparatively  unskillea  worker  to  the  examination  of 
sewage  effluents  without  resort  Iteing  had  to  the  troublesome  methoil  of  dilution  ?  The  answer  is  that  both 
theB.  enteritidis  sporogenes  and  "ga<) "  tests,  according  to  my  provisional  standards,  are  to  be  regarded  in 
this  light.  In  each  case  an  effluent  is  "passed,"  even  if  ic  ({ives  a  positive  result  with  1  cc  (about  20 
dr«.ps),  provided  it  gives  a  negative  result  with  0*1  cc.  (about  2  drops). 
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mud  then  place  them  in  cold  water  until  the  gelatine  has  become  solid  again.  Incubate  at  20*  C. 
and  after  24  hours  examine  them  for  "  gas  ''  production.  In  the  case  of  fairly  satisfactory  effluents 
and  some  samples  of  sewage,  use  I  cc.  of  dilutions  (1),(2),(3),(4),  and  with  good  effluents  1  cc. 
of  the  liquid  direct  and  I  cc.  of  dilutions  (1),  (2),  (3). 

Example:  Four    gelatine    tubes    were    severally  inoculated    with    1    cc.   of    dilutions 
(2),  (3),  (4),(5).     After  24  hours'  incubation  at  20'  C.  (2)  and  (3),  but  not  tubes  (4)  or  (5) 
showed  gas  formation.    Eesult  =  +  '001  cc  {y^  c.c)  ;  -  -0001  cc  (yzriinr  ^•^•)- 
See  Pigs.  17,  18,  19,  20.     Plate  VIIL 

Litmus  milk  test    (No.  13.) 

Acid  chUing  of  liimfis  milk  cultures  (24  [?  48]  hours  at  37^  C7.). 

Although  perhaps  this  test  might  be  abandoned  in  favour  of  the  other  tests  that  I  have  men- 
tioned,   I  brief  description  of  it  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

A  conspicuous  property  of  B.  coli  (and  allied  forms)  is  the  production  of  strong  acid  and 
slotting  in  milk  cultures.  It  is  true  that  other  micro-organisms  possess  these  attributes,  but  they  are 
mpt  to  be  present  in  smaller  proportion  than  B.  coli  in  sewage  and  sewage  effluents.  If,  there- 
fore, the  smallest  amaufU  of  sewage  or  effluent  capable  of  producing  acid  clotting  in  milk  cultures 
he  determined,  the  inference  is  that  the  change  in  the  milk  has  been  effected  by  the  growth  of 
B.  coli  or  closely  allied  forms.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  a  fact  worth  noting  that  whereas 
rtfhnf  ^  Tooooo  ^•^-  ^^  crude  sewage  commonly  produces  acid  clotting  of  milk  in  24  hours  at 
37 '  C.,  1  cc  or  more  of,  at  all  events  some  pure  water,  fails  to  effect  a  similar  result.  The  test 
may  be  rendered  more  delicate  by  lengthening  the  period  of  observations  from  24  hours  to 
48  hoars,  or  by  taking  note  of  acidity  independently  of  clotting. 

Procedure — Add  severally  in  the  case  of  crude  sewage  and  bad  effluents  to  four  tubes,  each 
<x>ntaining  10  cc.  of  sterile  milk  tinted  with  litmus  solution,  1  cc  of  dilutions  (2),  (3),  (4),  (5). 
Incubate  the  tubes  at  37^  C.  for  24  hours,  and  note  the  result  as  regards  acidity  and  clotting  of 
milk.  In  the  case  of  fairly  satisfactory  effluents  use  1  cc  of  dilutions  (1),  (2),  (3),  (4),  and  as 
regards  good  effluents,  1  cc.  of  the  liquid  direct  and  1  cc.  of  dilutions  (1),  (2),  (3). 

Example :  Tubes  (2),  (3)  (corresponding  to  1  cc  of  solutions  (2),  (3) ),  showed  acidity  and 
clotting,  and  tube  (4),  (correspondmg  to  1  cc.  of  dilution  ^4),  aciaity  but  no  clot.  Tube  (5) 
(corresponding  to  1  cc  of  dilution  (5),  showed  no  visible  cnange.  Kesult,  as  regards  acidity 
and  clotting  =  +  -001 ;  —  "0001  cc.     As  regards  acidity  only  +  -0001 ;  —  -00001  c.c 

Neutral  red  broth  test     (No.  14.) 

Oreenish-yellow  fluorescence  in  neutral  red  broth  cultures  [24  (148)  *  hours  at  37°  C], 
Bothber^er  first  drew  attention  to  the  value  of  agar  tinted  with  neutral  red  solution  as  a 
means  of  distinguishing  B.  coli  and  B.  typhosus.     The  former  microbe  gives  rise  to  a  highly 
characteristic  change  in  the  medium,  namely,  greenish-yellow  fluorescence,  whereas  the  latter 
micro-organism  leaves  the  crimson-tinted  agar  unaltered  in  colour. 

In  1900  Dr.  Klein  drew  my  attention  to  the  possible  value  of  neutral  red  tinted  media  in 
connection  with  my  work.  Since  then  I  have  been  studying — although  in  a  different  sense  to 
that  suggested  by  Rothberger — the  value  of  the  test  on  behalf  of  the  Commission.  It  was  found 
that  by  using  brotht  instead  of  agar,  and  in  the  way  about  to  be  described,  the  test  could  be 
4ipplied  with  success  to  the  examination  of  crude  sewage  and  sewage  effluents  for  B.  coli  (and  closely 
allied  forms).  Recently  Hunter,  Savage  and  others  have  shown  that  the  test  is  a  most  useful  one 
in  the  bacteriological  examination  of  water.  The  test  is  not  specific^  and  so  must  be  regarded  as 
of  relative  and  not  absolute  value.  Nevertheless,  in  the  case  of  sewage  and  sewage  effluents 
those  microbes  which,  as  well  as  the  classical  B.  coli,  change  the  crimson-tinted  broth  to  a 
fluorescent  greenish-yellow  colour,  are  either  closely  akin  to  B.  coli  (and  so  must  be  regarded 
as  allied  forms),  or  else  are  micro-organisms  far  less  numerous  in  sewage  and  sewage  effluents  than 
B.  coli  (and  therefore  may  perhaps  reasonably  be  ignored).  In  short,  in  the  case  of  sewage  and 
effluents  the  number  of  B.  coli  present  mav  be  measured  with  relative  if  not  absolute  certainty 
by  noting  the  smallest  amount  of  the  liquid  capable  of  changing  the  crimson  tint  of  neutral  red 
broth  10  a  greenish-yellow  fluorescent  colour.  The  experiments  that  have  now  been  made  by  way 
of  comparing  the  results  obtained  by  the  use  of  this  test,  with  the  record  as  regards  B.  coli,  are 
now  very  numerous.  There  can  be  no  question  that  in  the  majority  of  instances,  and  in  the  case 
of  sewage  and  sewage  effluents,  the  results  are  in  close  agreement.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  curves  obtained  by  the  use  respectively  of  the  neutral  red  broth,  litmus  milk,  B.  coli  and  indol 
tests  show  a  decided  parallelism  in  the  majority  of  cases.  The  gas  and  B.  enteritidis  tests  run, 
if  I  may  so  term  it,  at  a  lower  level,  but  show  a  broad  parallelism  with  each  other  and  also  with 
the  above  tests. 

In  the  case  of  the  discharge  of  effluents  into  non-drinking  water  streams  the  standard 
suggested  is  that  an  effluent  should  be  "  passed  "  even  if  it  gives  a  positive  result  with  yj^  cc, 
provided  it  gives  a  negative  result  with  y^V^r  ^'^' 

Procedure. — Four  tubes  each  containing  10  cc  of  sterile  broth  tinted  with  neutral  red 
solution  are  severally  inoculated  as  follows : — 

In  the  case  of  crude  sewage  and  bad  effluents  use  1  cc  of  dilutions  (2),  (3),  (4),  (5).  W^ith 
fairly  satisfactory  effluents  1  c.c.  of  dilutions  (1),  (2),  (3),  (4),  may  be  employed.  As  regards 
good  effluents  it  is  advisable  to  work  with  1  c.c.  of  the  liquid  direct  and  1  c.c.  of  dilutions 
(1),  (2),  (3).  The  tubes  are  incubated  at  37*  C,  and  the  result  noted  after  24  (1  48)  hours  as 
regards  production  of  a  fluorescent  yellowish  green  colour  (positive  result). 

*  The  test  may  be  rendered  more  delicate  by  extending  the  time  limit  to  48  honre. 

+  Ordinary  broth  (not  glucose  broth)  in  my  experience  yields  the  best  reenlts,  but  the  broth  I  use  alway» 
contains  traces  of  sugar.  About  2  to  3  cc.  of  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  neutral  red  in  1,000  cc.  bn>th  ^ives  a 
useful  tint  of  red. 
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Example : — Tubes  (2)  (3)  (4)  (corresponding  to  1  c.c.  of  dilutions  (2)  (3)  (4) )  showed 
greenish-yellow  fluorescence.  Tube  (5)  (corresponding  to  I  c.c.  of  dilution  (5))  showed 
no  such  change  of  colour.  Eesult  +  -0001  c.c.  —  '00001  c.c.  (at  least  10,000,  but  less 
than  100,000  microbes  capable  of  reducing  neutral  red  broth  per  c  c). 

Bil^'Salt  broth  test.     (No.  15.) 

Dr.  MacConkey  has  suggested  the  use  of  a  medium  for  bacteriological  purposes  having  the 
following  composition : — 

Sodium  Taurocholate  0*5  per  cent 

Olucose  0*5      „ 

Peptone  2*0      „ 

Water  100  c.c. 

The  constituents  are  heated  together,  filtered  and  tinted  with  litmus  solution.  The  medium  i» 
then  poured  into  test  cubes  and  a  fermentation  tube  placed  in  each.  The  tubes  are  next  sterilised 
in  the  usual  way. 

The  use  of  peptone,  glucose  and  litmus,  is  of  course,  not  new,  but  the  addition  of  sodium 
taurocholate  as  an  inhibitory  agent  is  quite  novel.  The  litmus  is  used  as  an  index  of  acid 
formation  just  as  in  the  litmus  milk  test.  As  regards  gas  formation  this  may  be  observed  in 
ordinary  broth  cultures,  but  no  doubt  the  addition  of  glucose  and  the  use  of  an  inner  fermentation 
tube  makes  it  much  more  pronounced. 

The  bile  broth  test  was  originally  stated,  although  not  by  Dr.  MacConkey,  to  be  a  specific  tea** 
for  B.  coli.  Later,  Dr.  MacConkey  and  Dr.  Hill  describe  it  as  a  simple  tesi  for  faecal  coniamifuUion. 
and  in  this  modified  sence  the  test  is  likely  to  prove  a  most  useful  one. 

The  authors  say  (Thomson  Yates  Laboratories'  report  Vol.  IV.     Part  L) : — 

"  //  is  J  therefore  J  jvstifiahle  to  condvde^  that  when  the  reaction  m  obtained ^  it  is  most  probahly  pro^ 
duced  bytorganisme  of  iritestinal  origin,** 

"  Conversely  it  may  he  stated,  that  when  the  reaction  is  not  present,  faecal  contavtination  is  absent" 

The  former  statement  is  a  moderate  one  and  appears  to  be  quite  reasonable,  the  latter  is  open 
to  criticism. 

How  far  this  is  true  may  be  judged  by  the  results  of  the  following  simple  experiment : — 
one-third  gramme  of  faeces  was  mixed  with  10  c.c.  of  sterile  water.  1  c.c.  of  the  mixture  was- 
used  to  inoculate  (a)  a  bile-salt  broth  tube  and  (b)  a  milk  tube.  Both  tubes  were  heated  to  80**  C. 
for  10  minutes  ana  {b)  tube  was  further  cultivated  under  anaerobic  conditions. 

In  (a)  tube  no  growth  occurred  and  therefore  according  to  the  author's  statement  faecal  con- 
tamination was  absent. 

In  (b)  tube  the  typical  "enteritidis  change"  occurred  and  1  c.c.  of  the  culture  injected 
subcutaneously  into  a  guinea-pig,  killed  the  animal  in  less  than  24  hours. 

But  what  the  authors  probably  mean  is  this : — Conversely  it  may  be  stated,  that  when  th& 
reaction  is  not  present  the  absence  of  recent  and  therefore  specially  objectionable  contaminaiion  may 
be  inferred.  Or,  to  put  it  in  a  slightly  different  way :  conversely  it  may  be  stated  that  when 
the  reaction  is  not  present  the  probable  absence  of  intestinal  bacteria,  other  than  those  present  as 
spores,  may  reasonably  be  inferred. 

In  using  this  test  three  observations  have  to  be  made,  namely  : — 

Presence  or  absence  of  growth.* 

acidity  (reddening  of  the  litmus). 

gas  formation  (bubbling  of  liquid  and  rise  of  inner  fermentation  tube).t 

B.  coli  gives  a  markedly  positive  result  as  regards  growth,  acidity  and  sas  formation,  and  tha 
great  majority  of  the  other  microbes  that  were  tested  gave  a  negative  result  in  one  or  all  of  these 
respects.  I  There  is  a  class  of  microbes  to  be  found  in  sewage  and  other  substances  which  resemble 
B.  coli  in  many  respects,  but  which  slowly  liquify  gelatine.  Some  at  aU  events  of  the  members- 
of  this  group  give  a  positive  result  with  the  bile-salt  broth  test.  According  to  many  authoritiea 
this  property  of  liquefaction  prevents  their  inclusion  in  the  coli  group.  But  even  if  this  view  be 
accepted  it  is  not  unlikely  that  they,  like  B.  coli,  are  microbes  of  intestinal  origin.  About 
seventeen  micro-orffanisms§ -according  to  Dr.  MacConkey  and  Dr.  Hill  do  indeed  yield  completely 
positive  results  with  this  test,  but  thev  regard  this  fact  as  of  minor  importance,  since  practically 
all  of  the  microbes  are  believed  by  them  to  be  of  intestinal  origin  and  therefore  objectionable* 
No  one  is  likely  to  cavil  at  this  moderate  statement,  and  it  remains  to  be  added  that  these 
workers  deserve  great  praise  for  the  excellent  quality  and  great  quantity  of  work  carried  out 
by  them  in  connection  with  this  new  and  valuable  test.  In  its  negative  aspects,  and  assuming 
that  the  microbes  which  do  not*  respond  to  the  test  are  either  of  secondary  importance  or  that 
they  would  in  practice  be  always  accompanied  by  the  microbes  which  do  not  yield  a  positive 
result,  the  test  is  certainly  an  extremely  useful  one.  In  its  positive  aspects  the  test  may  be 
judged  to  ;je  far  too  comprehensive,  yet  in  opposition  to  this  it  may  be  asked  what  other  simple 
test  is  available  which  is  so  differential  in  character  in  relation  to  the  detection  of  the  presence 
of  non-8iK)ring  microbes  of  intestinal  sort. 

*  I  have  experienced  some  little  ditficulty  in  this  respect,  as  I  have  failed  to  prepare  the  medium  free  £n>m 
a  certain  muddiness  which  simnlates  to  a  slight,  but  not  material  extent,  bacterial  ^o^wth. 

t  Th<s  rising  of  ihe  small  inner  tabe  aoes  not  always  occur  in  my  experience,  but  the  babbling  of  the 
liquid  is  very  striking. 

:;:  That  is  i*^  pure  culture,  whether  these  or  other  bacteria  acting  in  conjunction  (symbiosis)  could  effect  a 
positive  result  is  not  definitely  known,  but  may  be  considered  improbable. 

§  Among  these  is  B.  acidi  lactici  (Huej>pe)  which  is  described  in  the  text-books  as  a  sporing  micro-oiganism. 
But  there  seem  to  be  grounds  for  doubtmg  whether  a  sporing  form  in  reality  exists,  and  in  any  case  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  lactic  acid  bacillus  referred  to  by  the  authors  is  a  non-sporing  microbe.  Since 
writmg  thin  report,  L)r.  MacConkey  sent  me  a  culture  of  B.  acidi  lactici.  An  agar  culture  incubated  at 
37"  C  for  four  days  was  killed  by  heating  to  80**  C  for  10  minutes,  so  presumably  there  was  no  spore  forma- 
tion. 
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The  authors  do  not  seem  to  have  tried  the  following  simple  experiment : — 

If  sewage,  manured  soil,  or  milk  be  first  heated  at  80''  C.  for  10  minutes  (to  kill  all  the 
microbes  not  present  as  spores),  relatively  large  quantities  of  these  materials  may  subsequently 
be  added  to  bile-salt  broth  without  effecting  a  positive  result  as  regards  aciditv  and  ssa 
production.  That  is  to  say  a  mixture  of  the  spores  of  bacteria  of  diverse  sort  added  to  this 
medium  does  not  give  rise  to  a  positive  result.  As  it  seems  to  me  this  fact  alone  is  a  strong 
indication  of  the  probable  value  of  the  test  as  a  means  of  detecting  recent  contamination 
when  considered  in  relation  to  the  positive  results  induced  by  the  addition  of  the  same  sub- 
stances in  minimal  amoimts  to  bile-salt  broth  in  the  unheated  condition.  There  may  be 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  but  so  far  I  have  not  observed  them. 

There  is  one  circumstance  in  connection  with  this  test  when  compared  with  the  old  carbol  agar 
method  which  is  not  quite  clear.  Miss  Chick  working  with  carbol  agar  found  B.  coli  to  be  present 
in  1  C.C.  in  only  17  out  of  239  samples  of  new  milk  {seven  per  cent,),  Drs.  MacConkey  and  Hill 
using  bile-salt  broth  obtained  a  reaction  (due  to  B.  coli)  in  no  less  than  98  out  of  103  samples  of 
milk  {ninety-five  per  cent.).  The  disparity  of  results  is  striking,  but  doubtless  many  circumstances 
of  a  convincing  nature  might  be  advanced  in  explanation. 

Latterly,  none  of  the  criticisms  that  have  been  offered  must  be  interpreted  as  attempts  to  minimise 
the  practical  value  of  the  test  in  the  bacteriological  examinations  of  sewage  and  effluents,  but 
rather  as  an  endeavour  to  enhance  its  ultimate  usefulness  by  correcting  or  modifying  certain 
inferences  which  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  may  be  considered  not  wholly  reliable. 

Litmiis  milk  {bile-salt  broth)  test.     (No.  16.) 

It  occurred  to  me  that  it  might  be  possible  to  combine  the  litmus  milk  test  which  takes  note 
of  acid  clotting  of  the  medium  with  Dr.  MacConkey's  bile-salt  method,  which  aims  at  inhibiting 
the  growth  of  non-intestinal  bacteria  and  takes  note  not  only  of  acidity  but  of  gas  formation  as 
well.     Such  a  combined  method  would  take  note  of  four  things  : — 

Presence  or  absence  of  any  visible  change  in  the  medium.*  Acidity  (this  might  be  more  easily 
ol)6erved  in  litmus  milk,  owing  to  its  opacity,  than  in  litmus  tinted  bile-salt  broth  which  although 
meant  to  be  transparent  is  apt  to  have  a  muddy  appearance. 

Gas  formation.! 

Clotting  (this  would  introduce  the  fourth  factor,  and  one  I  think  of  considerable  importance).  { 

It  need  not  be  added  that  even  if  this  combined  method  was  found  to  be  of  advantage  the  test 
ought  still  to  be  regarded  as  primarily  Dr.  MacConkey's. 

The  medium  is  easily  prepared:  To  200  c.c.  of  milk  diluted  with  800  c.c.  of  distilled 
water,  tinted  with  litmus  solution  and  rendered  faintly  alkaline,  are  added  the  following 
ingredients,  viz.,  10  grammes  (10  per  cent.)  lactose,  5  grammes,  (0*5  per  cent.)  sodium 
taurocholate  and  20  grammes  (2*0  per  cent.)  peptone.  The  mixture  is  heated  to  dissolve 
these  materials,  then  10  to  12  c.c.  are  poured  into  each  of  a  number  of  test  tubes 
(6  in.  X  f  in.)  and  a  small  test  tube  (2  in.  x  ^  in.)  added  to  each  tube.  It  is  perhaps  a 
better  plan  to  dissolve  the  ingredients  in  the  800  c.c.  of  water,  filter,  and  then  add  the 
filtrate  to  the  milk. 

Sterilisation  is  effected  by  heating  in  the  steam  steriliser  for  half  an  hour  on  three  successive  days. 
Whether  the  litmus  milk  bile-salt  broth  test  or  the  bile-salt  broth  is  employed,  the  procedure  is 
the  same,  namely,  as  follows  : — 

Procedure. — Four  tubes  each  containing  10  to  12  c.c.  of  the  medium  are  severally  inoculated  as 
follows :  — 

In  the  case  of  crude  sewage  and  bad  effluents  with  1  c.c.  of  dilutions  (2),  (3),  (4),  (5).  With 
fairly  satisfactory  effluents  1  c.c.  of  dilutions  (1),  (2),  (8),  (4),  may  be  employed.  As  regards 
good  efflueuts  it  is  advisable  to  work  with  1  c.c.  of  the  liquid  direct  and  1  c.c.  of  dilutions 
(1),  (2),  (3).  The  tubes  are  incubated  at  37®  C.  and  the  result  noted  after  24  to  48  hours,  as 
regards  acidity  and  gas  formation  and  in  the  case  of  the  litmus  milk,  as  regards  clotting  as  well. 

Example : — Tubes  (2),  (3),  (4),  corresponding  to  1  c.c.  of  dilutions  (2),  (3),  (4)  showed 
acidity,  gas  formation  and  clotting.  Tube  (5),  corresponding  to  1  c.c.  of  dilution  (6)  gave  a 
negative  result.  Result  +  -0001  c.c.  —  -00001  c.c.  (at  least  10,000  but  less  than  100,000 
microbes  capable  of  giving  rise  to  acid  clotting  of  milk,  and  to  gas  formation  per  cc). 

The  standard  suggested  is  the  same  whether  the  modified  litmus  milk  or  the  simple  bile-salt 
broth  test  be  used,  viz.,  that  an  effluent  should  be  passed,  eveii  if  it  gives  a  positive  result  with 
•01  cc,  provided  it  gives  a  negative  result  with  -001  cc. 


*  llie  taurocholate  of  soda  does  not  aeem,  however,  to  have  the  same  inhibitory  action  in  this  medium  as 
in  Dr.  MacConkey's  broth.  And  it  is  possible  that  verjr  similar  results  mi^ht  be  obtained  without  the  addition 
of  the  peptone  and  taurocholate  of  soda.  The  addition  of  sugar  is  certamly  of  value,  but  lactose  should  be 
used  in  place  of  glucose. 

t  Instead  of  a  small  fermentation  tube  in  a  relatively  large  test  tube  I  think  it  better  to  use  a  2  in.  x  \  in. 
test  tube  in  a  6  in.  x  J  in.  teet  tube.  After  sterilization  the  inner  tube  is  all  but  completeljr  filled  with  the 
medium,  and  projects  some  distance  above  the  level  of  the  liquid  in  the  outer  tube.  After  inoculation  (say, 
with  B.  coli)  the  gas  formed  collects  at  the  top  of  the  inner  tube  and  the  liquid  is  partii^ly  displaced,  thus 
leading  to  a  rise  oi  level  of  the  medium  in  the  outer  tube. 

X  Taken  in  conjunction  with  the  indol  and  neutral  red  broth  tests,  this  means  information  regarding  all  the 
important  positive  qualities  of  the  coli  tribe,  namely,  gas  formation,  acidity,  clotting  of  milk,  indol  formation 
ana  reduction  of  neutral  red. 
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Section  III. — Summary  and  Conclusions. 

This  report  necessarily  contains  such  an  accumulation  of  facts  and  so  bewildering  a  mass  of 
detail  that  it  is  advisable  to  summarise  briefly  the  main  points  that  have  been  considered. 

Relative  abundance  of  microbes  of  different  species  in  sewa,ge  and  effluents. 

The  determination  of  the  relative  abundance  of  certain  microbes  of  intestinal  origin  in  sewage 
and  effluents,  and  not  of  their  mere  presence  or  absence  from  a  given  quantity  of  these  liquias^ 
has  formed  the  basis  of  past  work  for  the  Commission.  This  purpose  is  best  achieved  by 
successive  dilutions  of  tenths,  or  the  decimal  method  of  making  dilutions  and  recording  results. 
Much  still  remains  to  be  done  in  this  connection,  but  so  far  as  the  particular  tests  chosen  for 
routine  work  are  concerned  the  records  date  back  to  the  commencement  of  my  work  for  the 
Commission.  ^ 

Relative  value  of  the  different  tests  employed. 

This  is  a  matter  which  is  necessarily  a  debatable  one  \  but,  speaking  from  my  own  experience 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  placing  in  the  front  rank  an  aerobic  and  an  anaerobic  test — namely,  (1^ 
B.  coli  and  (2)  B.  enteritidis  sporogenes.  As  regards  the  former  (B.  coli  test),  it  may  again  be 
pointed  out  that  no  tost  based  on  observation  of  a  change  or  changes  produced  in  the 
nutrient  medium  and  supposed  to  be  characteristic  of  B.  coli  can  compare  with  isolation  in 
plate  cultivations  of  the  microbes  suspected  of  being  B.  coli,  and  the  subsequent  attentive 
study  of  the  biological  characters  of  pure  cultures  in  various  media  of  these  bacteria.  For 
the  estimation  of  B.  coli  the  primary  broth  and  secondary  gelatine  plate  culture  method  is  to  be 
preferred,  the  more  so  since  the  priipary  broth  cultures  may  subsequently  be  utilised  for  the 
important  indol  test.  As  regards  the  second  test,  namely,  the  B.  enteritidis  sporogenes  test,  the 
question  of  the  inoculation  of  animals  is  the  only  objection,  and  this,  perhaps,  need  only  be 
resorted  to  when  we  are  dealing  with  sewage  and  effluents  of  abnormal  sort,  and  hence  with 
substances  regarding  which  there  may  possibly  be  grounds  for  doubting  whether  the  '*  enteritidis 
change  "  in  the  milk  culture  is  necessarily  an  indication  of  its  pathogenicity.  But  in  any  case 
observation  of  the  "  enteritidis  change  "  alone  in  milk  cultivations  is  of  great  value  as  a  test  of  the 
probable  biological  qualities  of  sewage  and  effluents  as  regards  the  relative  abundance  of  sporea 
of  anaerobic  bacteria  of  all  sorts  present  in  them. 

(A)  The  streptococcus  test  is  in  some  respects  more  important  than  either  of  the  foregoing,  but 
it  is  too  difficult  a  test  to  be  employed  as  a  routine  one,  when  a  multiplicity  of  samples  have  to 
be  examined.     It  may  therefore  be  placed  in  a  separate  category. 

(B)  Similarily  the  inoculation  of  animals'  test,  although  capable  under  special  circumstances  of 
yielding  results  of  signal  value,  can  hardly  be  recommended  in  routine  work. 

The  following  simple  tests  are  more  or  less  differential  in  character,  and  are  all  of  considerable 
value  in  routine  work : — Bile-salt  broth  test,  neutral  red  broth  test,  litmus  milk  (modified)  test^ 
indol  test  (above  referred  to),  "  gas  "  test. 

A  comprehensive  and  useful  test,  if  the  results  obtained  are  interpreted  in  a  judicious  manner^ 
is  estimation  of  the  total  number  of  bacteria  in  gelatine  at  20°  C.  and  in  agar  at  37"  C. 

Of  tests,  probably  of  subsidiary  importance,  unless  in  special  cases,  the  following  may  be 
mentioned  : — Liquefying  bacteria,  spores  of  aerobic  bacteria,  thermophilic  bacteria,  HgS  bacteria. 

The  above  facts  and  inferences  may  be  presented  in  tabular  form  as  follows  : — 


Most  important  tests. 


Special  tests  of  great  value  in  certain  cases. 


1.  B.  coli  test. 

2.  B.  enteritidis  sporogenes  test. 


A.  Streptococcus  test. 

B.  Inoculation  of  animals  test. 


Simple,  more  or  less  differential,  tests  of  considerable  value  in  routine  work. 


(a)  Bile  salt  broth  test  (enume- 
ration of  faecal  microbes 
of  non-sporing  sort,  e,g., 
B.  coli); 


(a)  Neutral  red  broth  test. 

(6)  Litmus  milk  (modified) 
test.  (The  number  of 
B.  coli  may  be  measured 
with  relative  certainty 
by  noting  the  smallest 
amount  of  the  liquid 
yielding  a  positive  result 
with  each  of  these  two 
tests.) 


1.  "Gas"  test(gelatine  "shake'" 

cultures).  (Gas  -  forming: 
bacteria  of  all  kinds,  but 
chiefly  those  belonging  to 
the  objectionable  B.  coli 
and  B.  proteus  class.) 

2.  Indol  test. 

(Indol-producing  bacteria^ 
e,g.y  B.  coli.) 


A  generally  useful  test,  if  the  results  obtained  are  interpreted  in  a  judicious  manner : 

3.  Total  number  of  bacteria. 
Gelatine  at  20°  C. 
Agar  at  37°  C. 
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Tests,  probably  of  subsidiary  importance,  unless  in  special  cases  : — 

4.  Liquefying  bacteria. 

5.  Spores  of  aerobic  bacteria. 

6.  Thermophilic  bacteria. 

7.  HsS  bacteria. 

Provisional  Standards  (non-drinking  water  streams) 

It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  standards  suggested  are  provisional  ones.  They  may^ 
however,  be  of  use  as  working  standards  for  practical  purposes,  and  to  enable  a  comparison  to  be 
drawn  between  effluents  of  varying  degrees  of  purity.  They  may  be  summarisea  very  briefly^ 
as  follows : — 

Total  number  of  bacteria — 


Gelatine  at  20''  C  less  than  100,000  per  c.c. 
Agar  at  37°  C  less  than  10,000  per  c.c. 

B  coli  less  than  1,000  per  c.c. 

Indol  test  - 
NeutriJ  red  broth  test 
Bile-salt  broth  test 
Litmus  milk  (modified)  test 


negative  result  0*001  c.c. 


C. — Tai)le  showing  the  successive  dilutimis  of  tentfis  or  decimal  method  of 
recording  results^  together   with  certain  bacte^^iological  standards  of  a 
provisional  kind. 

The  above  is  dealt  with  in  the  table  accompanying  the  Report : — 

D. — Description  of  micro-photographs  and  illtistrations  accmipanying  the 

Report 

Fig.  A.  Plate  I.  Drawing  illustrating  the  *'  successive  dilutions  of  tenths  or  decimal* 
method"  of  making  dilutions  for  bacteriological  purposes.  1  c.c.  of  dilutions  H),  (2),  (3),  (4),  (5^ 
represents  respectively  tV>  tU»  tt^Av*  Timnr  and  y^inr  «•«•  ^^  the  original  sample. 

[About  half  original  size.] 

Kg.  1.  Plate  XL  shows  the  number  of  bacteria  in  1  c.c.  of  (5)  dilution  (x^jnr^  ^-^O  ^^g^y 
settled  sewage  sample  224.     The  sample  contained  7,300,000  microbes  per  c.c.  (gelatine  at  20**  G.).. 

[About  natural  size.]  * 

Fig.  2.  Plate  XT.  shows  the  number  of  bacteria  in  1  c.c.  of  (3)  dilution  (yxnnr  ^-^O  K^g^y  settled 
sewage,  sample  224.     The  sample  contained  820,000  microbes  per  c.c.  (agar  at  37**  G.). 

[About  natural  size.] 

Fig.  3.  Plate  II.  shows  the  number  of  bacteria  in  1  c.c.  of  (4)  dilution  (y^j^^nr  ^-^*)  Nottingham 
sewage,   sample  329.      This  sample  contained    4,040,000  microbes   per  c.c.     (agar  at  37°  G.) 

[About  natmttl  size.] 

Fig.  4.  Plate  II.  shows  the  number  of  bacteria  in  1  c.c.  of  (2)  dilution  (y^  c.c.)  Nottingham 
land  effluent,  sample  332.  This  sample  contained  4,700  microbes  per  c.c.  (agar  at  37  G.). 
The  remarkable  reduction  in  the  number  of  bacteria  in  this  sample  as  compared  with  the  crude 
sewage  (Fig.  3)  is  noteworthy. 

[About  natural  size.] 

Fig.  5.  Plate  III.  illustrates  the  surface  gelatine  plate  method  for  B.  coli.  The  material  used, 
for  inoculation  purposes  was  O'l  c.c.  of  (Z)  dilution  (^q^^q  c.c.)  Bugby  settled  sewage,  sample 
224.  The  large  filmy  colony  near  the  centre  of  the  plate  gave  when  subcultured  the  following: 
result : — 

Microscopically — Small  actively  motile  rods,  occurring  singly  in  couples  and  as  short 

chains. 

Biological  characters — (a)  '^  gas  "  in  gelatine  shake  culture  in  24  hours  at  20*  G. 

(i)  uniform  turbidity  in  broth  cultures  in  24  hours  at  37*  G.,  and 

(e)  positive  result  with  the  indol  test  (5th  day). 

id)  Acid  clot  in  litmus  milk  cultures  before  the  5th  day  at  37*  C. 
[About  natural  size.] 

Fig.  6.  Plate  III.  also  illustrates  the  primary  broth  and  subsequent  surface  gelatine  plating 
methods  for  B.  coli.  The  plate  was  made  from  the  broth  tube  containing  1  c.c.  of  (5)  culutioD 
(iinnnnr  ^^0  I^^^y  settled  sewage,  sample  224.  One  of  the  colonies  subcultured  yielded  results- 
exactly  similar  to  those  described  under  Fig.  5. 

[About  natural  size.] 
6128.  X 
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Fig.  7.  Plate  III.  also  illustrates  the  primary  broth  and  subsequent  surface  gelatine  plating 
method  for  B.  coli.  The  plate  was  made  from  the  broth  tube  containing  1  c.c.  of  (4)  cmution 
"(nmnr  ^•^')  ^^S^y  crude  sewage,  sample  233.  One  of  the  colonies  subcultured  yielded  results 
exactly  similar  to  those  described  under  Fig.  5. 

[About  natural  size.] 

Fig.  8.  Plate  IIL  also  illustrates  the  primary  broth  and  subsequent  surface  gelatine  plating 
method  for  B.  colL  The  plate  was  made  from  the  broth  tube  containing  1  c.c.  of  (5)  mlution 
•(io(i^oo  c-c.)  Rugby  crude  sewage^  sample  235.  One  of  the  colonies  subc^tured  yielded  results 
exactly  similar  to  those  describ^  under  Fig.  5. 

[About  natural  size.] 

Figs.  B.  C.  D.  Plate  IV.  illustrates  the  simple  apparatus  used  by  Dr.  Klein  in  connection  with 
the  S.  enteritidis  sporogenes  test. 

[Reduced  about  eight  times.] 

Fig.  E.  Plate  Y.  shows  the  form  of  platinum  spreader  used  by  Dr.  Klein. 

[About  natural  size.] 

Fis.  F.  Plate  Y.  shows  two  milk  tubes  (previously  inoculated  and  heated  to  80"*  C.)  contained  in 
•A  wider-stoppered  tube  containing  a  mixture  of  pyrogallic  acid  and  potassium  hydrate  solution 
ready  for  incubation  at  37''  G.  for  the  B.  enteritidis  sporogenes  test. 

[About  natural  size.] 

Fig.  9.  Plate  YL  Anaerobic  milk  cultures  showing  Klein's  B.  enteritidis  change.  The  left  tube 
represents  ^o  and  the  middle  tube  y^  c.c.  (1  cc.  of  dilutions  (1)  and  (2)  of  Aldershot  settled 
;8ewage  (sample  86)).  The  right  tube  represents  1  cc.  of  dilution  (2)  (^^  cc.)  of  Aldershot  final 
land  effluent  (sample  87) ). 

[About  natural  size.] 

* 

Fig.  10.  Plate  YI. :  Anaerobic  milk  cultures  showing  Klein's  B.  enteritidis  change.  From  left 
to  right  the  tube  represents  ^,  y^,  j^tm  ^^^  loqoo  ®-*-  (^  ^-c-  ^^  dilutions  (1),  (2),  (3),  (4)  of 
Nottmgham  crude  sewage  (sample  329).  This  result  reads  -f  -001 ;  —  -0001  cc,  at  least  1,000, 
but  less  than  10,000  sporee  of  B.  enteritidis  sporogenes  per  c.c  The  abrupt  distinction  between 
the  last  tube  on  the  right  (negative  result  Yjfhnf  ^'^')  ^^^  ^^®  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  <^^  ^^^  l^^t  (positive 
result  Yuxru  ^'^O  ^^  ^or*"  noting.  The  figure  illustrates  very  clearly  the  results  usually  obtained 
in  the  case  of  crude  sewage  when  using  this  test. 

[About  natural  size.] 

Fig.  11.  Plate  YI. ;  Anaerobic  milk  cultures  showing  Klein's  B.  enteritidis  change.  From  left 
to  right  the  tubes  represent  j^cc  (1  cc  of  dilution  (2) ),  Nottingham  crude  sewage  sample  334); 
■and  1  cc.  direct  respectively  of  samples  333,  335,  and  |336,  Nottingham  land  effluents.  The 
positive  result  with  yi^  c.c.  of  the  crude  sewage  and  the  absolutely  negative  results  with  the 
1  cc.  direct  of  the  three  samples  of  effluent  is  striking.  It  will  be  remembered  that  my 
provisional  standard  "  passes "  are  effluent  giving  a  positive  result  with  1  cc  provided  it  ^ves 
•Sk  negative  result  with  0*1  cc  It  is  obvious  that  these  three  samples  of  effluent  easily  passed  the 
.suggested  standard. 

[About  natural  size.] 

Fig.  12.  Plate  YI. :  Anaerobic  milk  cultures  as  for  B.  enteritidis  sporogenes,  showing  as 
regards  certain  well  waters  a  totally  negative  result  From  left  to  right  the  two  first  tubes 
represent  respectively  the  bacterial  contents  of  100  and  200  cc.  The  third  and  fourth  tubes 
represent  respectively  the  bacterial  contents  of  100  and  200  cc  of  another  well  water.  Compare 
these  results  (negative  result  200  cc)  with  Fig.  10  (positive  result  ^^^  cc,  third  tube  from  left 
to  right). 

Fig.  13.  Plate  YII.  Streptococcus  24,  isolated  from  0*1  of  (2)  dilution  (y^nn^  c.c)  surface 
■agar  plate  culture  of  a  sample  of  Exeter  septic  tank  effluent  (March  26th,  1901).  Microscopic 
preparation  from  a  broth  culture  (two  days  at  37"*  C).     Stained  with  carbol-fuchsin. 

[Magnifying  power  500.] 

Fig.  14.  Plate  YII.  Streptococcus  14  isolated  from  G*01  of  (2)  dilution  (y^j^inr  c-c.)  surface 
•agar  plate  culture  of  Beddmgton  land  effluent,  sample  150.  Microscopic  preparation  from  a 
broth  culture,  stained  by  Gram's  method. 

[Magnifying  power  500.] 

Fig.  15.  Plate  YII.  Streptococcus  1  isolated  from  0*01  of  (2)  dilution  (xTmny  ^-c-)  surface 
agar  plate  culture  of  Nottingham  crude  sewage,  sample  10.  Microscopic  preparation  from  a 
broth  culture,  stained  by  Gram's  method. 

[Magnifying  power,  1,000.] 

Fig.  16.  Plate  YII.  Strepococcus  4  isolated  from  0*01  of  (1)  dilution  (xinnr.^*^-}  surface  agar 
culture  of  South  Norwood  crude  sewage,  sample  21.  Microscopic  preparation  from  a  broth 
<sulture  stained  by  Gram  s  method. 

[Magnifying  power,  1,000.] 
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Fig.  17.  Plate  VIII.  illustrates  the  results  obtained  by  using  the  "gas"  test  ("gas"  in 
gelatme  "  shake  "  cultures  in  24  hours  at  20"*  C).  From  left  to  right  the  tubes  represent  yj^. 
Timr>  10000  *^^  100000  9-c-  ^  ^.c.  of  dilutions  (2),  (3),  (4),  (5)  of  Nottingham  crude  sewajze, 
sample  334.  It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  distinct  gas  formation  in  the  first  three  tubes,  whUst 
in  the  fourth  tube,  although  there  is  growth,  no  gas  bubbles  can  bo  seen.  The  result  thus  reads 
+  -0001  C.C.  —  -00001  cc. 

[About  natural  size.] 

Fig.  18.  Plate  YIIL,  also  illustrates  the  results  obtained  by  using  the  "gas"  test  ("gas"  in 
gelatine  "shake"  cultures  in  24  hours  at  20*"  C).  From  left  to  right  the  tubes  represent  j^oi 
TWi  in'op  ^^'9  ^  ^*^'  o^  dilution  (1),  (2),  (3)  of  Cambridge  settled  sewage,  sample  91.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  all  three  tubes  show  a  positive  result. 

[About  natural  size.] 

Fig.  19.  Plate  VIII.,  also  illustrates  the  results  obtained  by  using  the  "gas"  test  ("gas"  in 
gelatine  "  shake  "  cultures  in  24  hours  at  20"  C).  From  left  to  right  the  tubes  represent  1  c.c. 
direct  respectively  of  samples  333,  335  and  336  Nottingham  land  effluents.  It  will  be  observed 
that  although  in  each  case  there  is  growth  the  result  is  quite  negative  as  regards  "  gas  "  pro- 
duction. As  the  standard  suggested  is  that  an  effluent  should  be  "  passed "  even  if  it  gives  a 
positive  result  with  1  cc,  provided  it  cives  a  negative  result  with  0*1  c.c.  it  is  clear  that  these 
three  samples  of  effluent  easily  passed  the  suggested  standard. 

Fig.  20,  Plate  VIII.,  also  illustrates  the  results  obtained  by  using  the  "  gas  "  test  ("  gas  "  in 
gelatme  "shake"  cultures  in  24  hours  at  20"  C).  From  left  to  right  the  tubes  represent 
tV>  tw*  tttW  ^^^  10000  ^'^y  1  c-^-  ^^  dilutions  (1),  (2),  (3),  (4),  AJdershot  settled  sewage, 
sample  86.  Note  that  the  first  three  tubes  yield  a  positive  result  as  regards  "gas"  formation, 
whilst  the  fourth  tube  although  shewing  abundant  growth  gives  a  negative  result.  The  result 
of  course,  reads  as  follows  ; —  +  '001  c.c.  —  -0001  cc.  It  is  instructive  to  compare  the  positive 
Tesults  shown  in  Figs.,  17,  18  and  20  with  the  negative  results  in  Fig.  19.  . 

23rd  May,  1902.  A.  C.  HOUSTON. 
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M ^^^^L;gacteriological  Results,  together  with   certain 


^    «...      .  tv  of  a  tentative  kind,  and  are  in  no  way  to  be  considered  as  final  in  character. 

The  double  hne  in  ead''  -^ 

ffluents  of  varying  degrees  of  purity. 


1. 


DESCRIPTION  < 
SAMPLE^ 


No. 


Time  of  CoUeetion. 


vooo 


o 


g 


K)01 
c. 


rith 
|ore 
fnal 


6. 


,  Chief  Biological  characters  of 
TFE  strain  of  B.  COLI  present  in  the 

NUMBER  SPECIFIED  IN  COL.  6. 


Gas. 

(Gelatine 
**  shake  "  cul- 
tures, 24  hre. 

at20*C.) 


Indol. 

tBroth  cul- 
tures 
5  days  at 
37'  C.) 


(a)  Acioitt. 

(6)  CLOT. 

(LitmuB  milk 

cultures,  5  dajB  mt 

S7*  C.) 


(a) 


(b) 


iNDOL  Test. 

Indol  in  broth  cultures  direct 
(5  days  at  37**  C). 


1 
c.c. 


10 


100 


1,000 


c.c. 


•01 
c.c. 


10,000 


100,000 


•001 
c.c. 


0001    I    -OOOOJ 


c.c. 


c.c. 


+  \'  - 


Negative  result  with 
•001  cc,  therefore 
passing  the  provisional 
standud. 

[Crude  sewage  usually 
gives  a  positive  result 
with  '00001  cc] 


B.  EKTEBTrrois  SPOBod«  Test. 

Spores  of  B.  enteritidisiiction  in  gelatine 
(Klein's  •*  eoteritidis  chang^ 

milk  culture).    Cultufs,  24  hours  at  20"  C. 
to  80*  C.  for  10  mini^ 


n 
1    ' 

10 

100 

1,000 

1,000 

i\ 

.L' 

•1 
cc 

•01 
cc 

•001 

CO. 

•    -001 

1    cc 

1 

10,000 


•0001 
cc. 


100,000 


•00001 
cc 


+  'I  - 


,.     .^fesult  with  0*1  cc,  there- 
Kegative  result  wijij^  provisional  standard. 
,  fore  passing  the  provf 
<'  Jage  usually  gives  a  posi- 

I  rCmde    "e^^^,,  Mth  01  to  -001  ccj 

II  positive  result  with  f 

^      M.1      .inuting  that  this  standard 

It  is  worth  noting  tr^^roublesome    dUutions. 

involves   no    troubl^^jt  with  1  cc  (about 

A  positive  result  wltLQ^2j^    j^^^    condemn    a 


drops)  would  not  coU  j^.  ^^y^  ^  positive 
unless  it  gave  a  P<2with  01  cc  (about  2 
with  01  cc  (about  21 


Neutral-red  Broth  Test. 

Greenish-yellow  fluorescence 
24  (?  48)  hours  at  37°  C. 


1 
cc 


10 


•1 
cc 


100    I     1,000 


•01 
cc 


•001 
cc 


0,000 


•0001 
cc. 


100,000 


•00001 
cc 


Negative  result  with 
'001  cc  therefore 
passing  the  provisional 
standard. 

[Crude  sewa^  usually 
gives  a  positive  result 
with  '00(X)1  cc] 


REMARKS. 


The  inoculation  of 
animals  is  not  dealt  mth 
in  this  table.  But  the 
importance  of  this  test 
(which  may  be  carried 
out  in  a  variety  of  ways) 
has  been  by  no  means 
lost  sight  of  (Yeovil  re- 
port and  subcutaneous 
moculation  of  animals 
report).  As  a  routine 
test  the  inoculation  of 
animals  is,  perhaps, 
hardly  to  be  recom- 
mended, but,  in  special 
cases  and  as  an  occa- 
sional means  of  gauging 
the  pathogenic  qualities 
of  sewage  effluents,  the 
value  of  thiB  test  w  great. 
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WARRANT  OF  APPOINTMENT. 


> '    '  'f. '     ^    f 


I  hereby  appoiat  .  ,  .'. . 

'  'I 
Sir  Frederic  F.  J.  Cullinan,  C.B.,    of  the  Chief  Secretary's  Office. 

Mr.  RichjlRD  Bagwell,  D.L.,  of  the  Local  Grovernment  Board, 

Mr,  John  Faoan,  F.R.C.S.I.,  of  the  Reformatory  and  Indus- 

trial Schools  Department. 

Sir  Malcolm  J.  Inglis,  D.L.,  of  the  Board  of  National  Educa- 

tion. 

and 

Mr.  John  Mulhall,  of  the  General  Prisons  Board. 


to  be  a  Committee  to  Enquire  into  the  Question  of  the  Employment  of 
Children  during  School  Age,  especially  in  Street  Trading  in  the  large  centff^^ 
of  population  in  Ireland^  and  to  Report  upon  the  alterations  in  the  Law  and 
other  steps  that  may  be  desirable. 


A. ' .. 


And  I  appoint  Sir  Frederic  Cullinan  to  be  Chairman,  and  Mr.  William 
Langran,  of  the  Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools'  Office,  to  be  Secretary 

of  the  Committee. 

•     .1 

(Signed),  CADOGAN. 


Dublin  Castle, 

18th  March,  1902. 


COMMITTEE   ON  STREET   TMDTO   BY  CHEDBEN. 


TO  HIS  EXCELLENCY  GEORGE  HENRY,  EARL  CADOGAN,  K.G., 
Lord  Litotsnamt-Gensral  and  Gknsral  Gtovbrnob  ov  Irklahb. 


Mat  it  please  Your  Excellency  : 

We  have  the  honour  to  submit  the  following  Report  on  the  questions 
referred  to  us  by  Your  Excellency's  Warrant  of  18th  March  last,  with  regard 
to  the  employment  of  qhildren  during  school-age,  especially  in  street  trading 
in  the  large  centres  of  population  in  Ireland. 


THE  COURSE  OF  THE  INQUIRY. 

We  began  our  inquiry  in  Dublin,  and  after  two  private  preliminary 
meetings,  at  which  our  future  procedure  was  arranged,  it  was  decided  that 
the  meetings  for  the  reception  of  evidence  sht)uld  be  open  to  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Press. 

We  held  sittings  in  Dublin  for  the  reception  of  evidence  on  the  14th,  16th, 
18th,  22ndy  and  25th  April,  at  which  we  obtained  very  interesting  and 
instructive  information. 

Among  the  witnesses  who  came  forward  and  afforded  us  valuable 
assistance  were  the  Lord  Mayor,  Sir  Thomas  Pile,  and  other  members  of  the 
Corporation  of  Dublin.  Mrs.  Tolerton,  who  appeared  formally  for  the  Police- 
Aided  Clothing  Society,  was  also  able  to  speak  as  Secretary  to  the 
Philanthropic  Reform  Association.  This  association,  which  has  long  mani- 
fested the  deepest  interest  in  the  questions  referred  to  us,  was  also  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  Charles  Eason.  Very  valuable  evidence  was  also  given  by  the 
Rev.  Gilbert  Mahaflfy',  Chairman  of  the  School  Attendance  Committee  for  the 
South-east  Division ;  and  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Connell,  a  member  of  the  School 
Attendance  Committee  for  the  North-east  Division  of  the  City. 

Having  completed  the  taking  of  evidence  in  Dublin  on  the  25th  April,  we 
continued  our  inquiry  in  Belfast  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  April,  and  sat 
on  consecutive  days  until  the  evening  of  the  1st  May, 

We  have  to  thank  Sir  Samuel  Black,  Town  Clerk  of  Belfast,  for  having 
procured  for  us  the  use  of  the  Council  Chamber  in  the  Town  Hall. 

In  Belfast,  as  in  Dublin,  we  collected  very  valuable  evidence.  Mr.  Phenix 
and  Mr.  M'Lorinan,  the  gentlemen  nominated  by  the  Corporation,  were 
members  of  the  School  Attendance  Committee.  We  had  also  the  assistance 
of  the  clergy  of  several  denominations,  and  ladies  engaged  in  philanthropic 
work.  We  received  special  evidence  from  Mr.  Snape,  Principal  Inspector  of 
Factories ;  Mr.  William  Pedlow,  Senior  Inspector  of  Schools ;  and  Mr.  R.  II. 
Reade,  D.L.,  Managing  Director  and  Chairman  of  the  York  Street  Spinning 
Co.  Mr.  R,  H.  Baird,  Managing  Direciof  of  the  Evening  Telegraph  and 
other  newspapers  having  a  considerable  street  circulation  in  Belfast,  also 
gave  evidence.  The  labour  conditions  in  Belfast  being  different  in  many 
respects  from  those  in  Dublin,  a  novel  and  important  element  was  introduced 
in  the  evidence  bearing  upon  the  factory  work  of  the  children  of  school-age. 
It  is  also   a   notable  tact  that  while  tne  streets  of   Belfast  show  an  even 

freater  necessity  for  the  regulation  of  street  trading  by  boys  than  those  of 
)ublin,  there  is  practically  no  street  trading  by  girls  in  the  former  city. 
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We  held  a  sitting  in  Cork  for  the  reception  of  evidence  on  the  13th  May. 
Twelve  witnesses  appeared  before  us,  including  Mr.  Michael  Condon 
Daly,  representing  the  Corporation  ;  Mr.  Maurice  Healy ;  the  Rev.  Father 
Bernard,  O.S.F.C.,  President  of  the  Cork  Boys'  Brigade  ;  Mr.  Mullins, 
Head  School  Attendance  Officer ;  and  Mr.  George  Crosbie,  Chairman  of  the 
Directors  .of  tljie  Cork  JSoeaminer  Co.  and  the  Evening  Mcho,  and  the 
evidence 'will  be  found  very  interesting. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  three  cities  we  took  evidence  from  the  respon* 
sible  officers  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  and 
we  desire  in  particufar  to  draw  attehlion  to  the  evidence  given  by  Mr. 
Kodden  in  Belfast,  the  organizing  Secretary  for  Ireland  of  that  Society. 
Members  of  the  Dublin  Metropolitan  Police/  nominated  by  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner, and  of  the  Koyal  Irish  Constabulary,  nominated  by  the  Inspector- 
General,  we  also  examined,  and  gave  important  evidence. 

Some  of  the  witnesses  handed  in  memoranda  which  we  print  in  the 
Appendix.  It  was  a  source  of  regret  to  us  that  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul  was  not  represented  before  the  Committee.  The  reasons  are,  how- 
ever, fully  explained  in  the  letter  from  the  Hon.  Secretary,  which  we  have 
included  in  the  Appendix,  and  which  shows  that  the  work  of  the  Committee 
has,  as  might  be  expected,  the  earnest  sympathy  of  that  Society. 


GENERAL  RESULTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS. 


See  Appendix 
No.  3. 

See  Appendix 
No.  4. 


See  Appendix 
No.  4. 


Q.  1287, 2170-75. 
3327-30,  3600 
(16),  (22), 
3630-35, 
3831,  33. 


As  regards  street  trading  generally,  the  police  returns  show  that  in  Dublin 
there  are  214  boys  under  the  age  of  14,  and  219  from  14  to  16,  making  a 
total  of  433 ;  and  there  are  32  girls  under  the  age  of  14,  and  148  from  14 
to  16,  making  a  total  of  180,  following  this  occupation.  In  the  case  of  the 
boys,  the  large  majority,  viz.,  366,  are  engaged  m  sellinj?  newspapers;  186  of 
these  are  under  14,  and  180  from  14  to  16.  As  regards  girls— 20  are 
employed  in  selling  newspapers,  76  selling  fruit,  48  selling  fish. 

In  Belfast  there  are  1,240  boys  up  to  the  age  of  16  years  engaged  in 
street  trading — 694  of  these  are  employed  selling  newspapers,  and  497  taking 
messuages;  516  of  the  boys  selling  newspapers  are  under  14,  and  178  from  14 
to  16;  while  309  under  the  age  of  14,  and  188  between  14  and  16,  are 
employed  taking  messages. 

There  is  but  one  girl  in  Belfast  selling  newspapers  in  the  streets,  and  she 
is  over  14.  The  majority  of  tlie  street  trading  girls,  viz.  45,  are  returned  as 
engaged  in  taking  messages,  but  evidence  was  not  forthcoming  as  to  the 
exact  meaning  of  this. 

In  Cork  the  street  trading  is  practically  confined  to  boys  selling  newspapers, 
of  whom  there  are,  according  to  the  police  returns,  114.  The  necessity  for 
regulating  these  is  painfully  apparent  to  any  one  passing  through  the  streets^ 
and  we  were  sorry  to  find  that  many  of  these  boys  are  employed  on  Sunday- 
mornings  in  selling  Saturday's  Dublin  evening  papers.  There  is  also  evidence 
as  to  Sunday  trading  both  in  Dublin  and  Belfast,  and  that  this  Sunday  morning's 
work  is  the  cause  of  the  absence  of  children  from  Divine  Worship. 

So  far  as  serious  crime  among  these  street  traders  is  concerned  the 
evidence  given  to  us,  and  the  police  returns  supplied,  tend  to  show 
that  these  poor  children  are,  as  a  rule,  well  disposed,  and  that  they  only 
need  supervision  to  keep  them  straight ;  but  their  lot,  without  any  regulations 
of  their  conduct  or  other  control,  is  a  very  wretched  one,  full  of  danger  to 
their  future  well-being,  and  witness  after  witness  testified  to  the  necessity 
for  regulating  their  lives  in  the  hours  of  work. 

The  principal  dangers  to  which  they  are  exposed  are  those  arising  from  late 
hours  in  the  streets,  truancy,  insufficient  clothing,  entering  licensed  premises 
to  find  sale  for  their  goods^  obstructing,  annoying,  or  importuning  passengersi 
begging,  fighting  with  other  children,  playing  football  or  other  games  in 
the  streets,  using  bad  language,  playing  pitch  and  toss,  smoking — all  of 
which  are  matters  of  common  observation,  and  have  been  testified  to  by 
many  of  the  witnesses.  In  our  opinion  these  evils  can  be  lessened,  if  not 
entirely  removed,  by  the  simple  system  of  regulations,  licences,  and  badge*. 


Vll 

We  have  no  doubt  that  insanitary  homes  and  immoral  Bilrr<>undrags,'i*rith 
the  want  of  any  open  bpaces  >vhere  the  children  o6ald  enjoy  heaJthy  ex^nsiiSe 
and  recreation,  are  strong  factors  in  determining  towards  evil  courses  in  the 
cases  of  the  children  of  the  poor. 

We  found  but  one  witness,  Mr.  Robert  Baitd,  Managing  Dh-eotor  of  the  Q.  2802. 
Evening  Tdegraph  and  othet  papers  circulating  in  Belfast,  to  testify  that  the       ^812. 
present  conditions  of  selling  papers  in  the  stoeet  were  satisfactoiy  and  cannoft 
be  iniproved ;  and  that  instead    of  tending  to   demoralize  they    have  the 
opposite  effect. 

We  propose  dealing  with  the  subject  under  the  following  heads : — 
(1  •)  Street  trading — 

(a)  By  boys ; 
(5)  By  girls. 

(2.)  Other  wage-earning  by  children  during  school  age. 
(3.)  School  attendance  and  Day  Industrial  Schools. 
(4.)  Clothes  and  lodgings. 

(1.)  Street  Trading — 

(a)  By  Boys. 

The  result  of  our  inquiry  has  been  to  convince  us  that  powers  should  be 
given  to  Local  Authorities  similar  to  those  already  grantea  by  a  Local  Act 
to  Liverpool.  The  Council  of  any  county  or  borough  should  be  empowered, 
if  they  think  fit,  to  make  bye-laws  with  respect  to  street  trading  by  persons 
under  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  by  such  bye-laws — 

(a)  Absolutely  to  prohibit  such  street  trading,  or  to  permit  such  street 
trading,  subject  to  conditions  of  age,  sex,  or  otherwise  specified  in 
the  bye-laws,  or  subject  to  the  holding  of  a  licence  to  trade  to  be 
granted  by  the  Council. 

(6)  To  regulate  the  conditions  on  which  such  licences  may  be  granted, 
suspended,  and  revoked. 

{c)  To  determine  the  days  and  hours  during  which,  and  the  places  at 
which,  such  street  trading  may  be  carried  on. 

(d)  To  require  such  street  traders  to  wear  badges  or  uniforms. 

(e)  To  regulate  generally  the  conduct  of  such  street  traders. 

Provided  that— 

(1.)  The  grant  of  a  licence  or  the  right  to  trade  shall  not  be  made  siibject 
to  any  conditions  having  reference  to  the  poverty  or  general  bad 
character  of  the  child  or  young  person  applying  for  a  licence  or 
claiming  to  trade ;  and 

(2.)  Any  such  child  or  young  person  to  whom  a  licence  is  refused  by  the 
Council  may  appeal  to  a  court  of  siimmary  jurisdiction,  who  may 
grant  or  refuse  the  licence,  and  whose  decision  shall  be  final. 

We  think  it  desirable,  however,  that  street  trading  should  be  discouraged  q.  512,  597-8, 

as  far  as  possible,  and  with  that  view  we  suggest  that  if  it  is  proved  to  the  1741-2. 

satisfaction  of  the  Council  that  the  applicant's  parents  or  guardians  are  not  in 

circumstances  requiring  the  child  or  young  person  to .  trade  in  the  streets,  or 

that  the  money  earned  by  him  in  so  doing  is  likely  to  be  spent  by  them  upon 

-drink,  the  Council  should  refuse  the  licence  subject  to  an  appeal  as  aforesaid. 

B  2 
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We  tlunk,  that  there  should  be  a  general  statutory  provisioxi  prohibitiag^ 
street  trading  by  children  on  Suncbys,  and  further  that  no  child  shafi 
be  employed  in  any  street  trading  or  other  occupation  between  the  hours 
of  nine  in  the  evening  and  six  in  the  morning  in  summer,  and  eight  in  the 
evening  and  six  in  the  morning  in  winter  :  provided  that  the  Council  of  any 
coun^  or  borough  may  by  bye-law  vary  these  hours  either  generally,  or  for  a 
specific  occasion,  or  for  any  specified  occupation. 

(&.)  By  Giru3. 

We  would  gladly  have  recommended  the  absolute  prohibition  of  girls 
trading  in  the  streets,  if  we  had  found  that  it  could  be  done  without  a 
possible  infliction  of  hardship  and  suffering  in  some  instances ;  but  we  have 
been  satisfied  from  the  evidence  that  exceptional  cases  may  arise  where 
these  results  would  follow  upon  total  prohibition,  and  we  therefore,  although 
with  reluctance,  suggest  that  the  power  be  retained  of  licensing  girls 
between  the  ages  of  11  and  16. 

<J.  67,  438,  949-       All  such  cases  should  be  investigated  with  the  greatest  care,  and,  in  fact, 

I369^^^il96  ^*  should  be  made  more  difficult  for  a  girl  than  for  a  boy  to  be  a  street  trader 

1608-9  2607*  ^  ^^^  future.    There  should  be  no  street  trading  for  either  boys  or  girls  under 

3118-21.      '  the  age  of  11  years. 

We  also  find  it  necessary  to  sujj^gest  that  facility  should  be  given 
for  the  prompt  issue  of  a  licence  and  badge  in  cases  of  sudden  emergency, 
such  as  might  arise  from  the  illness  or  death  of  the  bread-winner  or  other 
similar  cause,  subject  to  revocation  should  it  be  found  on  inquiry  that  the 
case  was  not  a  proper  one. 

In  determining  the  grant  of  such  licences,  we  recommend  the  Councils  to 
be  guided  by  the  following  general  considerations  : — 

1.  No  licence  shall  be  granted  to  any  child  under  11  years  of  age, 

2.  All  children,  whether  boys  or  girls,  between  the  ages  of  11  and  16  years, 
shall  be  entitled  to  be  licensed,  provided  the  Council  are  satisfied — 

(a)  That  they  intend  to  trade  in  the  streets  of  the  City. 

(6)  That  they  are  not  unfit  to  trade  through  being  sickly,  blind,  deaf, 
dumb,  deformed,  or  mentally  deficient. 

(c)  That  they  have  the  consent  to  their  being  licensed  of  the  persons 
purporting  to  have  the  custody,  charge,  or  care  of  them,  if  such  persons 
are  fit  persons  and  have  fit  homes. 

(d)  If  the  person  having  custody,  charge,  or  care  oif  any  child  is  not 
a  fit  person,  or  has  not  a  fit  home,  the  consent  of  such  person  shall  not 
be  necessary  to  the  child's  being  licensed. 

(e)  In  the  case  of  a  child  having  no  home,  or  no  proper  home,  the 
Council  may  require  as  a  condition  of  licence  to  trade  being  granted,  that 
he  or  she  reside  in  lodgings  approved  by  the  Council,  provided  always 
that  no  child  shall  be  required  to  live  in  lodgings  which  are  not  under 
the  control  of  a  person  ot  the  same  religious  belief  as  the  child. 

(/)  No  charge  to  be  made  for  the  licence  or  badge. 

(g)  Any  licence  may  be  suspended  or  revoked  in  consequence  of — 

Conviction  of  the  holder  summarily,  or  upon  indictment  for 
any  offence ; 

Its  being  used  as  a  cloak  for  begging,  immorality,  imposition, 
or  other  improper  purpose ; 

Failure  to  notify  to  the  Licensing  ("ommittee  within  one  week 
of  any  change  in  the  holder's  place  of  residence ;  or 

Breach  of  any  of  the  conditions  upon  which  it  is  issued. 
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These  eonditiops  might  be,  genernJly,  as  follows : — 

(a)  No  Jioeilsed  child  shall  be  in  any.  street  for  the  purpose  of  trading 
after  9  o'clock  at  night. 

(6)  No  licensed  boy,  who  is  not  exempt  from  school  attendance,  nor  any 
licensed  girl,  shall  be  in  any  street  for  the  purpose  of  trading  after 
7  p.m.,  between  the  1st  October  and  the  31st  March. 

(o)  No  licensed  child  shall  trade  in  the  streets  unless  decently  and  suffi- 
ciently clothed. 

(d)  No  licensed  child  shall  trade  at  any  time  unless  wearing  his  or  her 
badge  in  the  appointed  way. 

(c)  No  licensed  child  shall  in  any  way  alter,  deface,  lend,  sell,  pawn, 
transfer,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  its  badge. 

(/)  No  licensed  child  shall  enter  any  premises  for  the  sale  of  any  intoxi- 
cating liquor,  or  premises  licensed,  according  to  law,  for  public 
entertainment,  for  the  purpose  of  trading. 

(g)  No  licensed  child^  trading  in  any  street,  shall  obstruct  any  passenger 
or  annoy  him  by  importunity. 

Every  licensed  child  shall  obey  the  orders  of  any  constable  given 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  obstruction  or  annoyance  of 
passecgers. 

(h)  No  licensed  child,  unless  exempt  from  school  attendance,  shall  trade 
in  the  streets  during  f?chool  hours. 

(k)  Every  licensed  child,  under  14  years  of  age,  shall,  unless  holding  a 
certificate  of  exemption  issued  by  the  School  Attendance  Com- 
mittee, attend  school,  as  required  by  the  Irish  Education  Act, 
1892  ;  and  shall,  unless  he  can  show  a  reasonable  excuse,  produce 
to  an  authorised  officer  of  the  Council,  on  the  30th  June,  30th 
September,  31st  December,  and  31st  March  in  each  year,  a 
certificate  of  having  so  attended,  to  be  issued  by  the  head  teacher 
of  the  Public  Elementary  School  attended  by  the  child. 

The  bye-laws  made  by  a  Council  should  not  have  effi^ct  until  confirmed  by 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  should  not  be  so  confirmed  until  at  least  fourteen 
days  after  the  Council  have  published  them  in  such  manner  as  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant may  by  general  or  special  order  direct.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  should 
have  power,  before  confirming  any  bye-law,  to  consider  any  objections  to  it 
that  might  be  addressed  io  him,  and,  if  necessary,  to  order  a  local  inquiry  to 
be  held  with  respect  to  such  objections. 

Any  legislation  that  may  be  introduced  should  provide  for  the  punishment 
of  any  person  employing  a  child  in  contravention  of  the  bye-laws  &8  to  street 
trading,  or  permitting  a  child  to  be  so  employed ;  and  it  should  provide,  in  the 
case  of  a  child  contravening  the  bye-laws  by  the  commission  of  a  second  or 
subsequent  oflFence,  for  that  child  to  be  sent  to  an  Industrial  School. 

(2.)  Other  Wage-earning  by  Children  under  the  Age  of  Fourteen   Years. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  we  have  had  the  testimony  of 
witnesses  from  all  sides  that  there  are  in  the  great  centres  of  population 
in  Ireland  few,  if  any;  examples  of  cruelty  to  children  in  the  form  of 
excessive  labour. 

In  Dublin,  unfortunately,  there  is  not  much  opening  for  the  employment  of 
children  of  school  age  excepting  in  street  trading,  Cork  is  still  worse  off  in  that 
respect ;  but  in  Belfast  there  is  no  want  of  work  for  children  of  from  twelve 
to  fourteen  years  of  age  in  the  factories. 

This  accounts  for  the  absence  of  girl  traders  from  the  streets  of  Belfast, 
and  the  factory  work  also  provides  an  outlet  for  large  numbers  of  the  boys 
engaged  in  street  trading  after  they  reach  the  ag«  at  which  it  ceases  to  be 
a  profitable  pursuit. 

All  the  children  employed  in  factories  are  half-timers  and  none  under  12. 
The  half-time  system  consists  in  their  employment  in  the  factories  on  alternate 
days,  and  their  school  attendance  on  the  otlier  days  is  compulsory.     The  hours 


for  factory  work  are  from  six  in  the  morning  until  six  in  the  evening,  with 
.     two  hours  interval   for  dinner — and  on  alternates  Saturdays  from  six  until 
twelve,  with  half  an  hour's  interval.     The  hours  of  school  attendance  on  the 
other  days  axe  from  ten  to  three,  with  no  schopl  on  Saturdays. 

The  factory  hours  are  no  douht  long,  and  we  had  evidence  that  the  early- 
hour  in  the  momihg  may  be  injurious  ;  but,  on  the.  other  hand,  we  had 
evidence  that  the  children  are  bright  and  cheerful,  and  that  their  progress  at 
school  is  as  satisfactory  as  that  of  the  children  who  are  not  so  employed,  and 
that  the  factory  work  abroad  is  still  more  exacting.  We  also  had  evidence  to 
the  effect  that  the  factories  are  well  ventilated,  and  the  general  health  ot 
the  hands  properly  attended  to  ;  and  in  these  circumstances  we  do  not  feel 
called  upon  to  make  any  adverse  comments  upon  the  conditions  of  child 
labour  outside  that  of  street  trading. 

i 
(3.)  School  Attendance  and 'Day  Industrial  Schools. 

We  join   these  closely   connected    subjects   under    one  head.     Evidence 

was  given  both  in  Dublin  and   Belfast  as  to  the  large  number  of  children, 

whether  street-traders  or  not,  who  are  not  upon  the  rolls  of  any  school,  and 

Q.  823,  1293,        ijg^  g^  to  the  irregular  attendance  of  many  who  are  upon  the  rolls.     It 

Q  1293  ^*^  suggested  that  the  law  prohibiting  a  second  prosecution  within  two 

Q.  266l',  3026-29,  months  was  partly  responsible  tor  this.      There  was  also  a  good  deal    of 

3137,  3788,  evidence,  especially  in  Belfast,  as  to  the  insufficient  number  of  attendance 

3798-800.  officers,  and  some  as  to  the  fireat  leniency  shown  either  by  the  magistrates 

,nvt,oLot,       ^j.  i^y   ^j^g  attendance  committee  itself      In   Cork  prosecutions  were  very 

numerous.  ' 

The  Departmental  Committee  on  Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools  in 
Great  Britain,  1896,  reported  as  follows  upon  the  Day  Industrial  Schools  : — 

241.  We  have  nothing  hut  (Hraise  to  give  t6  these  institations.  We  ooncor  with  the  observationB 
of  Colonel  Inglis  in  his  last  report : — 

'*  Day  Industrial  Schools  are  without  exception  going  on  well  and  doing  good  work.  It  is 
always  a  pleasure  to  go  into  these  schools  and  to  see  the  order  apparent  everywhere,  and  the 
children  almost  invariably  look  bright  and  cheerful.  In  some  more  attention  might  well  be 
paid  to  industrial  training,  whilst  in  others  I  have  no  reason  to  find  fault  on  this  score. 
These  schools  are  doing  well  wherever  they  have  been  established.  .  .  .  They  are  most 
interesting  schools  to  an  inspector ;  he  can  feel  that  there  is  no  mistake  abont  the  quality  of 
the  work  done  in  them ;  the  order  and  attention  are  always  excellent,  and  one  cannot  but 
hope  that  some  of  the  orderly  and  cleanly  habits  learned  in  them  may  be  reflected  in  some 
degree  on  the  miserable  homes  from  which  they  generally  come." 

The  attendance  at  these  schools  is  very  good ;  and  so  also  is  the  attendance  at  public  elementary 
schools  of  those  licensed  from  Day  Industrial  Schools.  Almost  the  only  offence  at  the  school  is 
truancy,  chiefly  daring  the  summer  months,  when  the  children  are  apt  to  sleep  out  at  night  and 
not  to  go  home  in  the  morning,  and  so  are  not  sent  to  school.  Those  who  have  experience  of  the 
system  do  not  And  it  pauperising  to  the  parents ;  as  a  rule,  the  parents  object  to  their  child  being 
sent  to  the  Day  Industrisd  Schools ;  besides  being  laid  under  contribution,  they  lose  l^e  services  of 
the  child  out  of  school  hours,  and  have  the  trouble  of  sending  him  to  school  an  hour  earlier  in  the 
morning.  The  homes  are  wretchedly  poor,  and  in  many  instances  bad ;  to  say  that  no  injurious 
effects  follow  from  the  children  returning  home  at  night  would  be  going  too  far,  but,  on  the 
whole,  the  children,  from  returning  home,  receive  very  considerably  more  good  than  harm ;  the 
work  of  the  school  is  not  thrown  away  in  consequence.  Some  of  the  worst  cases  are  doubtless 
more  fitted  for  a  boarding  industrial  school,  but  these  by  a  natural  process  will  sooner  or  later  find 
themselves  there. 

In  our  opinion,  these  schools  are  founded  on  right  principles  ;  parental  responsibility  is 
enforced ;  the  home  tie  is  maintained ;  the  child,  whilst  subjected  to  so  much  discipline  as  is 
necessary,  is  not  deprived  of  its  liberty,  and  is  treated  on  a  system  of  kindness  ;  and  the  school 
authorities  recognise  that  in  dealing  with  such  a  neglected  class  it  is  requisite  to  have  even  better 
teachers  and  better  appointments  than  those  which  suffice  for  an  ordinary  schooL  The  work  of 
dressing  and  attending  to  these  children  is  often  of  a  most  disagreeable  character ;  but  it  is  en- 
couraging to  know  that  the  fact  of  the  teacher  doing  so  much  for  the  children  personally  attaches 
not  only  the  children  to  the  teacher,  but  also  the  teacher  to  the  children,  and  that  as  a  rule  a 
teacher,  having  once  taken  to  the  work,  would  not  exchange  it  for  employment  in  a  public 
elementary  school. 

These  schools  are  open  to  boys  and  girls,  and  are  conducted  as  mixed 
schools.  They  are  mainly  intended  to  meet  cases  of  persistent  non-compliance 
with  attendance  orders. 
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Truant  schools,  a  few  of  which  are  established  in  England,  differ  from  Day 
Industrial  Schools  in  two  particulars — ^they  are  residential  for  short  periods, 
and  the  discipline  is  more  severe,  so  as  to  act  as  a  deterrent  on  the  child 
against  possible  future  committals. 

We  believe  that  in  the  majority  of  the  cases  in  Ireland  the  truancy  is  due  Q.  2300-4^  2570, 
to  the  parents  not  to  the  chilaren  ;  and  we,  therefore^  recommend  that  for  the  ^^^^»  *^^^' 

? resent  at  all  events  the  remedy  should  be  confined  to  the  establishment  of 
hiy  Industrial  Schools,  coupled  with  the  enactment  of  a  statutory  provision 
for  Ireland  similar  to  that  contained  in  section  6  (2)  of  the  Elementary 
Education  Act,  1900,  increasing  the. maximum  penalty  for  breach  of  a  com- 
pulsory attendance  order  from  five  to  twenty  shillings* 

We  believe  that  with  a  system  of  licensing  for  street-trading  children, 
the  retention  of  the  licence  being  subject  to  the  quarterly  production 
of  a  certificate  of  fair  average  school  attendance  from  the  principal  teacher 
of  the  school  which  the  child  has  last  attended,  and  with  a  system  of  Day 
Industrial  Schools  to  deal  with  cases  of  truancy,  and  with  the  power  of 
infiicting  the  increased  penalty  we  recommend,  the  attendance  at  the 
elementary  schools  will  very  soon  present  a  much  more  satisfactory  aspect.  On  Q.  3808. 
the  question  of  increasing  the  penalty  we  desire  in  particular  to  refer  to  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  MuUins,  the  Head  School  Attendance  officer   in  Cork. 

But  we  wish  to  record  our  concurrence  in  the  warning  expressed  by  the 
Inspector  of  Ileformatr>ry  and  Industrial  Schools  in  Great  Britain  in  his  last 
Report,  that : — 

(1.)  If  an  attempt  is  made  to  deal  in  a  Day  Industrial  School  with  children  of 
definitely  criminal  habits  or  associations  who  ought  to  be  removed  to  a  residential 
school,  tixe  Day  Industrial  School  is  doomed  to  fail ;  or 

(2.)  Where  the  school  is  run  in  a  half-hearted  fashion,  or  is  considered  to  be  in  any 
way  a  penal  establishment,  it  is  equally  doomed  to  fail. 

A  Day  Indtistrial  School  should  be  a  great  deal  more  than  simply  a  feeding  day 
school — it  should  be  a  centre  of  a  great  social  effort.  An  attempt  should  be  made  not 
only  to  elevate  the  children  and  keep  in  touch  with  them  after  school  hours,  and  after 
their  school  term  is  over,  but  also  to  get  in  touch  with  the  parents  and  influence  them. 

These  are  the  views  of  the  Inspector  for  Great  Britain  which  we  deem  it 
instructive  to  bring  prominently  forward  now  that  the  Day  Industrial  School 
is,  we  trust,  about  to  become  a  part  of  our  educational  system  in  Ireland. 

We  found  that  the  Day  Industrial  Schools  were  regarded  with  disfavour 
by  some  of  the  witnesses  in  Belfast ;  but  we  believe  that  the  opposition 
arises  from  an  imperfect  apprehension  of  their  character.  The  ordinary 
Residential  Industrial  Schools  and  the  Day  Industrial  Schopls  have  quite 
distinct  functions,  and  the  establishment  of  the  latter  will  in  no  wise 
interfere  with  the  working  of  the  former.  The  Day  Industrial  Schools 
should  be  reserved  for  the  large  class  of  children  whose  truancy  is  due 
to  neglectful  parents  and  other  influences,  but  who  are  not  proper  subjects, 
in  the  first  instance,  for  .the  Residential  Schools. 

It  may  be  necessary,  however,  in  the  absence  of  Truant  Schools  to  deal  with 
cases  of  persistent  truancy  arising  from  the  child's  own  wilfulness  by  sending 
the  delinquent  to  a  Residential  School,  and  we  recommend  that  power  to  do  so 
should  be  obtained. 

(4.)  Clothes  and  Lodgings. 

One  of  the  principal  difliculties  to  be  met  in  the  case  of  these  children 
engaged  in  seUing  newspapers  in  the  street  is  the  difficulty  of  securing  that 
they  are  decently  and  sufficiently  clothed.  We  regard  this  as  an  essential 
condition  of  licence  ;  but  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  poverty 
of  the  child,  which  renders  it  a  proper  subject  for  a  licence,  may  also  render  it 
extremely  difficult  to  comply  with  the  condition.  It  is  in  such  cases  that  the 
kindly  assistance  of  the  Police-Aided  Clothing  Society  would  be  invaluable, 
but  the  resources  of  that  Society  are  limited,  and  we  regard  it  as  of  great  im- 
portance that  the  Councils  should  be  invested  with  statutory  powers  to 
supplement  them  out  of  the  rates. 

The  Police-Aided  Clothing  Society  in  Dublin  has  done  excellent  work,  and 
deserves  every  support  and  encouragement  that  can  be  given  to  it.  There 
is  no  such  society  or  association  as  yet  in  Belfast ;  but  we  were  glad  to  learn 
that  there  is  every  prospect  of  this  want  being  supplied  in  the  near  future. 
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Q.  44-6,  407-U,  We  think  that  the  children  who  are  licensed  to  earn  money  by  street 
1I03I4'  1714"*'  trading  should  be  able  to,  and  should  be  recjuired  to,  contribute  something, 
1842  2761-3*  say  a  penny  a  day,  towards  the  clothes  supplied  to  them  to  enable  them  to 
3006^7, 3093-98,  comply  with  the  condition  of  being  decently  clothed.  We  agree  in  the 
3334,  3436.  views  expressed  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  and  others  on  this  point. 

3533-6.  Similarly  as  regards  Homes  or  lodgings,  we  think  that  the  Councils  should 

be  empowered  to  subscribe  out  of  the  rates  towards  the  maintenance  of  any  of 
these  receiving  street-trading  children.  We  do  not  believe  that  many  cases 
would  arise  in  which  it  would  be  desirable  or  possible  to  make  it  a  condition 
of  licence  that  the  child  should  go  to  a  particular  Home  ;  but  cases  may  arise, 
and  if,  and  when  they  do,  we  think  it  would  be  well  for  the  licensing  authority 
to  have  the  power  of  contributing  to  the  child's  lodging. 

We  visited  the  Catholic  Boys'  Home    in  Middle  Abbey-street,  on  the   7th 
Q.  106.  May,  and  we  concur  with  Sir  Ijhomas  I^ile's  view  that  it  is  an  admirable  Home. 

We  print  in  the  Appendix  the  Report  for  1900-01. 
Q.  227-493, 605-       It  has  been  suggested  that  there  should  be  a  Child's  Court  apart  from  the 
?'^Q9^Qfl^i779  ±'  ordinary  Police  Court  for  dealing  with  offences  committed  by  children.     Many 
3681-2  *  of  the  witner^sps  concurred  in  this  suggestion,  which  we  thmk  is  one  worthy 

of  favourable  attention,  ai»d  we  recommend  that,  if  possible,  it  may  be  carried 
into  effect. 
Q.  467-70,  1036,      We  think  it  has  a  demoralising  influence  upon  children  to  enter  pawn  offices 
3126-7.  for  the  purpose  of  pledging  any  articles,  and  we  therefore  recommend  that  the 

law  in  Ireland  be  assimilated  to  that  in  England  by  imposing:  a  fine  on  any 
pawnbroker  receiving   pledges  from   persons  apparently  under  the  age  of 
sixteen  years. 
Q.  321-3,  465-6,       We  should  also  welcome  a   statutory  provision  forbidding  any  child  under 
1036-7,1183.        the  age  of  fourteen  years  entering   licensed  premises. 

Although  our  Inquiry  was  mainly  directed  by  your  Excellency's  warrant  to 
be  an  inquiry  into  street  trading  in  the  large  centres  of  population  in  Ireland, 
there  was  also  included  the  question  of  the  employment  of  children  generally 
of  school  age,  and  it  will  be  seen  from  the  Report  and  Evidence  that  we  dealt 
with  the  latter  branch  of  the  subject  in  Dublin,  Belfast,  and  Cork.  As  it  was 
not  our  intention  to  visit  other  parts  of  Ireland  we  endeavoured  to  ascertain 
by  Circular  the  views  of  the  Local  Authorities  in  other  of  the  more  important 
cities  and  towns,  as  well  as  of  the  County  Councils,  but  in  three  cases  only 
were  replies  received. 

We  print  in  the  Appendix  the  Circulars  issued  by  us,  and  any  replies 
receive<l  to  No.  2  Circular. 


SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

(1.)  Street  trading  for  both  boys  and  girls  to  be  regulated  by  Local 
Authorities,  and  licences  issued  on  the  lines  of  the  system  in  force  in 
Liverpool. 

(2.)  The  making  of  the  bye-laws  should  not  be  compulsory  on  the  Local 
Authorities. 

(3.)  The  age  for  street  trading  for  both  boys  and  girls  to  be  fixed  at 
eleven  to  sixteen. 

(4.)  Street  trading  by  girls  to  be  discouraged  as  far  as  practicable,  but 
not  absolutely  prohibited. 

(5.)  Street  trading  on  Sundays  for  both  boys  and  girls  to  be  prohibited 
by  Act  of  Parliament 

(6.)  Day  Industrial  Schools  to  be  established  in  the  large  centres  of 
population. 

(7.)  The  Councils  to  be  empowered  to  apply  money  out  of  the  rates 
towai'ds  providing  clothes  and,  if  necessary,  Homes  or  lodgings 
for  street-trading  children. 

(8.)  A  penalty  on  pawnbrokers  receiving  pledges  from  persons  apparently 
under  the  age  of  sixteen. 


ZIU 


(9.)  The  creation  of  a  **  Child's  Court "  apart  from  the  Police  Court,  for 
the  disposal  of  cases  of  children  brought  up  for  breaches  of  the 
bye-laws  or  other  offences. 

(10.)  The  maximum  penalty  for  breach  of  an  attendance  order  under 
Section  4  of  the  Irish  Education  Act,  1892,  to  be  increased  from 
five  to  twenty  shillings. 

CONCLUSION. 

Should  our  recommendations  be  carried  into  effect  we  confidently  expect  Q*  l83d-37, 
to  see  a  very  marked  improvement  in  the  school  attendances.  A  re-  IfiS]^?' 
ference  to  the  evidence  will  show  that  should  this  take  place  the  ques- 
tion of  the  sufficiency  of  the  existing  school  accommodation  will  become 
one  of  urmnt  importance,  and  we  commend  it  to  the  best  attention  of  those 
responsible  for  tibe  provision  of  adequate  school-buildings.  We  also  think 
that  the  means  for  systematic  training  in  manual  work  are  as  yet  very 
insufficient,  and  we  trust  that  the  efforts  now  being  made  to  improve  these 
may  be  successful.  We  desire  further  to  invite  special  attention  to  the 
evidence  given  by  Father  Bernard  in  Cork,  and  to  express  a  hope  that  his 
suggestions  as  regards  Night  Schools  may  be  found  capable  of  adoption. 

We  had  the  misfortune  to  lose,  by  death,  the  assistance  of  our 
colleague.  Sir  Malcolm  Inglis.  He  was  only  able  to  attend  our  first  preliminary 
meeting,  but  we  feel  that  his  great  experience,  coupled  with  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  facts  as  they  exist  in  Ireland,  would  have  rendered  his  advice 
invaluable,  and  we  hoped  for  the  aid  of  his  mature  judgment «  in  our 
endeavours  to  bring  our  work  to  a  satisfactory  and  useful  conclusion. 

The  clerical  work  for  the  Committee  has  been  well  and  zealously  discharged 
by  Mr,  William  Langran,  of  the  Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools 
Office,  who  acted  as  our  Secretary  ;  and  we  also  wish  to  place  on  record  our 
appreciation  of  the  work  dohe  by  Mr.  Sherlock,  our  official  shorthand 
writer. 

We  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Your  Excellency's  most  obedient  Servants, 

FREDERIC  F.  J.  CULLINAN. 
R  BAGWELL. 
JOHN  FAGAN. 
JOHN  MULHALL. 


W.  LANGRAN,  Secretary, 
loth  June,  1902. 
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MINUTES    OF    EVIDENCE 


TAKIN  BBFORB  THB 


Committee  on  Street  Trading  by  Chiidren 


FIRST  DAY— MONDAY,   14th  APRIL,   1902. 

AT  DUBLIN  CASTLE. 

Prnieiit ; — Sir  Fbbdbrio  F.  J.  Cullinan,  C.B.  (Chairman);  Mr.  Richard  Bagwbll,  D.L.  ;  Mr,  John  Faoait, 

F.R.C.S.L ;  Mr.  John  Mclhall. 

Mr.  William  Lahorav,  Secretary. 


AjnHU.iWL 


Chaieicak. — Unfortunatelj,  our  colleague,  Sir 
Malcolm  Inglis,  is  not  Tery  well ;  and  he  is  not  allowed 
out  to-day  ;  but  I  hope  that  very  soon  we  shall  have  him 
here  to  help  us.  I  will  now  ask  the  Secretary  to  read 
his  Excellency's  Warrant. 

Secretary  (reads) — 

"  Warrant  of  Appointment. 

"  I  hereby  appoint  Sir  Frederic  F.  J.  Cullinan, 
C.B.,  of  the  Chief  Secretary's  Office ;  Mr.  Richard 
Bagwell,  D.L.,  of  the  Local  Government  Board ; 
Mr.  John  Fagan,  f.b.c.s.i.,  of  the  Reformatory 
and  Industrial  Schools  Department ;  Sir  Malcolm 
J.  Inglis,  D.L.,  of  the  Board  of  National  Educa- 


tion, and  Mr.  John  Mulhall,  of  the  General 
Prisons  Board,  to  be  a  Committee  to  inquire  into 
the  question  of  the  employment  of  children  during 
school  age,  especially  in  street  trading,  in  the  large 
centres  of  population  in  Ireland,  and  to  report 
upon  the  alterations  in  the  law,  and  o^her  stejps 
that  may  be  desirable.  And  I  appoint  Sir  Frederic 
Ciillinan  to  be  Chairman,  and  Mr-  William 
Langran,  of  the  Reformatory  and  Industrial 
Schools  Office,  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Committee. 


•*  CADOGAN. 


"  Dublin  Castle, 
"  18*^  March,  1902." 


Sir  Thomas  Pile, 

1.  Chairman. — Sir  Thomas,  in  the  absence  of  the 
Lord  Mayor,  we  ask  you  to  be  our  first  witness  this 
morning? — ^Yes,  Sir  Frederic;  I  just  made  a  short 
synopsis  of  any  little  evidence  that  might  be,  perhaps, 
of  assistance  to  you. 

2.  It  is  rather  late  for  us  to  look  at  it  now  ;  but 
you  may  leave  it  with  me.  Are  we  to  take  it  that  you 
represent  the  views  of  the  Corporation  as  well  as  your 
own  ?— Yes. 

3.  Have  the  Corporation  at  present  any  powers  of 
dealing  with  street  trading? — None. 

4.  They  have  no  powers  of  making  bye-laws  ? — No  ; 
it  is  purdy  a  police  matter.  As  vou  are  aware  your- 
self, the  police  make  practically  all,  and  have  control 
of  all  the  street  regulations* 

5.  The  Corporation  have  no  powers  at  present,  in 
fact?— No. 

6.  I  suppose  you  are  familiar  with  the  law  in  Liver- 
pool ?— Yes. 

7.  You  have  read  the  Liverpool  report? — Yes. 

8.  As  we  have  not  seen  the  synopsis  of  your  evidence 
may  we  take  it  that  you  are  in  favour  of  extending 
the  Liverpool  system  to  Dublin? — I  am,  with  certain 
modifications. 

9.  Perhaps  we  will  come  to  them  afterwards.  Speak- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  Corporation,  are  you  able  to  say 
that  they  would  be  prepared  to  administer  bye-laws 
il  they  had  them  ? — Well,  I  think  liye-laws  that  would 
be  carried  out  on  the  lines  of  the  Liverpool  Corporation 
Act  would  be,  and  could  be,  only  administered  by  the 
police^  effectively. 

10.  Do  you  think  that  a  system  could  be  devised  by 
which  the  Corporation  and  the  police  and  the  School 
Boards  united  would  be  able  to  administer  the  bye- 
laws? — Oh,  clearly.  But  I  think  that  primarily  you 
will  have  to  rely  upon  the  police  for  the  carrying  out 
of  the  work. 


Bart.,  examined. 

11.  I  understand.  To  what  authority  would  you 
leave  the  framing  of  the  bye-laws? — I  am  inclined  to 
say  to  the  Government.  If  the  police  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  Corporation — under  their  control — then 
I  would  say  the  Corporation,  clearly.  But  as  the 
working  of  the  Act  and  the  carrying  out  of  any  regu- 
lations must,  in  my.  opinion,  be  altogether  in  the  hands 
of  the  police,  I  think  that  the  making  of  the  bye-laws 
ought  largely  to  be  in  their  hands. 

12.  Of  course,  in  Liverpool,  and  in  the  other  towns 
in  England,  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Council  ?— Quite 
true,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  are  in  the  same 
position  with  regard  to  the  police  as  the  Government 
are  with  regard  to  the  police  here. 

13.  Yes.  But  in  Liverpool,  and  in  those  other  towns 
where  the  bye-laws  are  framed  by  the  Councils,  they 
are  subiect  to  the  approval  of  the  Home  Secretary? — 
They  are,  clearly.  That  is  the  only  safeguard,  if  you 
might  so  call  it. 

14.  Here,  I  presume,  you  would  be  in  favour  of  the 
bye-laws  being  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  whatever  authority  might  have  framed 
them?— Yes,  clearly.  The  reason  I  am  a  little  in 
favour  of  the  Government  making  the  bye-laws  is  be- 
cause of  the  difficulties  that  we  have  had  over  the 
bicycle  bye-laws.  You  may  remember  that  the  Corpora- 
tion made  bye-laws  dealing  with  the  lighting  of  carts 
and  bicycles  in  the  streets.  They  were  approved  of  by 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  but  we  have  never  yet  been  able 
to  get  them  carried  into  force  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
the  police  would  not  exercise  the  powers  unless  the 
Corporation  were  prepared  to  give  some  guarantee  as 
regards  anv  actions  that  might  possibly  arise  with 
regard  to  them. 

15.  And  these  are  the  only  bye-laws  that  that  diffi- 
culty has  arisen  in  ?— These  are  the  only  bye-laws  that 
these  difficulties  have  arisen  in  ;  that  is,  dealing  purely 
with  the  streets. 

B 


Sir  Thomas 
Pile,  Bart 


JprilM.lWl.      16.  Do  tbo  Council  mftlte  other  br«-Uwa  dealing  with 
^.-r~  *^  "treeU,    Admin utered  by  the  police! — I  h»ve  no 

-L  n°!II"       recollection  o£  »aj  other  trye-lawi  other  than  thoM  of 
>*^^"*-         rtreet  lighting. 

17.  Are  there  not  l7e-l*wi  vith  regB»l  to  the'  flag- 
wayaT— Those  are  things  that  we  really  loot  alter 
ourselves.  The  police  are  not  called  on  to  interfere 
with  them.  Bye-laws  relating  to  such  matters  as 
street  lighting  must  be  carried  out  by  the  active  co- 

ration  of  the  police.  With  regard  to  bye-laws  for 
opening  up  of  roads  or  pathways,  or  things  of  that 
kind,  we  have  our  own  staff  to  look  after  them,  and  do 
not  call  for  the  assistance  of  the  police.  . 
afS.'Itet  us  take,  foe  inMance,  snow  I)]'Winter.«  Do 
not  the  police  interfere  there — and  what  ib  their  posi- 
tion?— They  do,  undoubtedly ;  their  function  there 
being  to  summon,  of  course. 

10.  The  bye-laws  are  made  by  the  Corporation  I — 
Clearly. 

20.  And  the  police  assist  in  carrying  them  out?— 
-        ^            Clearly;  but  it  is  really  to  a  qualified  extent,  because 

'■'''"        there  is  not  a  very  active-co-op«r«tion.    '  ■  -  ' 

21.  Well,  now,  to  come  to  the  Liverpool  bye-laws, 
you  are  aware  that  the  opinion  has  been  stDongly.ea- 

Sressed  that  the  age  in  Liverpool  should  be  extended 
■om  (ourteei)  to  sixteen  t— Ye*. 

.IB, -If  Mtybye-laws  were'made'  fopDubUxi  d*  yon 
think  that  a  similar  extension  would  be.possihle  h^eTr 
—I  do. 

23.  Ton.  Qiipk  that  t}iq  kq  i<a  boys  ought  to  be  six- 
teen?—I  think  the  age  for  boys  undoubtedly  ought  to 
be  sixteen. 

24.  From  eleven  to  sixteen  shall  we  say?— No.  With 
hgard  to  the  age  L  Uke  this  positicn :  Ibat  ele?wn  is 
aonewikat  too-old  an  age  tp  £i  in  DiihUn.;  In  Dublin, 
yon. know,  we  hayeia  great  deal  niQre  poor  than., pro- 
bably in  «oy  «ittf,  proptstitHiately  to  its  sise.  'there 
•»  k  great'  number  af  what  is  tinned  the  very  poor ; 
and.  ttun  there. is  absolately- I  won't  say  absolutely— 
but  tbe^  is  practically  no  eroploymenti  for, juveniles. 
'HMcaiare  bo  factwies.of.  any  gioment.in  tlie  city  of 
I>ublin.wher«  juvetvilcfl  may  .be  e!npl<iW-     Therefore, 


ia  ar.opiivoD.  yoahare.a  Uiger  prpportiop  pf  chjldi 
in  BToportioii  to  the  papulation   of  children 


the 


streets,  street  trading.  I  think  that  to  fix  the  age  at 
ten  would  not  be  an  nnreasonable  Umit  withr^ard  to  a 
child.  Of  course,  then  I  would  deal  with  the  hour  to 
which  the  child  should  woA  up. to.  But  I  #ouId  fix 
the  age  at  ten  ;  and  I  would  go  even  a  little  further,  if 
necessary.  I  would  give  power  to  the  authority— who- 
ever that  authority  might  be — that  under  certain 
ezcepticmal  circumstances— I  take  it  they  wokld^  ba 
'  very  eweptional— 1  would  even  allow  a  child  of  nine 
for  a 'limited- period  t«  Agage  in  itreet  trading.  "Hy 
leason'for  that  is  thisT'Oiat  We  have  in  DuUm,  mi' 
do^tedly,  a  greab  number  of  small  families  where 
{be  husband  is  dead,  poor  widows, .  charwomen  and  the 
jil^  with  fhree  or  four  children  perhaps.-  .The  eldest 
is  niae  years  of.  ue,-  and  his  earnings,  little  though 
they  may  be  in  selTing  papers  jn  the  stree^,  is  a.dii- 
iincl  help  to  the  life  pt  the  family,  and  helps  to  keep 
the  family  together.  It  would  be  a  great  hardship, 
in  my  opinion,  if  he  could  not,  after  his  school  hours 
1— l>ecaase  I  am  very  strong  that  all'  these  children 
should  have  to  go  to  school,  and  I  believe  the  effect  of 
jputting  theae  r^nilations  into  force  will  be  to  he'P  tbe 
anforcement  of  uie  Sohool  Attendance  Actv~it  *ould  b6 
a  great  hardship  it,  after  his  school  hours  he  should 
liot,  for  a  certain  period- an  hour,  or  two  hours,  as 
tjje  Case  may  be— be  able  to  earn  a  few  pence.  I  don't 
thihk  it  woiild  be  a  Very  material  injury  to  a  lad  of 
nine.  I  take  it  that  it  should  be  only  under  very  6x- 
■       '       '    '      '     ~       s.     I  take  the  age  as  ten  ;  ebven 

Sr^b  the  hours,  I  wonld  classify 
.     In'Liverpiiol  they  ha'rt  **o 
I  liildreil  who' attend  Bchool,    and 

I  npt  from  schbol:  ■  Wo  child  «an 

I  t  9  o'clock,  in  Liverpool,  cBioept 

1  w'  i^^'.'  Then  children  whb'  are 

1  h(j  have  to  attend  tchod,  cannot 

I  ictciber  and  "Marth.    But 'during 

thp'.rest  of  the  year  they  can  sell  untd  9.  My 'idea 
Is-  this-:  that  iristead-olliavine  oB}y  two 'tlaisea. 
^empt.and  jion-^empt,  I  would  have  tiiree.  I  would 
imv»  Uie.daea  I.spieak  of;  it  would  be  a  very  small 
number  of  exceptional  cases  of  children  of  pine.  .And 
Jkose  ^Idren.'Under  tw  shpuld  ,9nly  trade  after  school 
liowfV-M.y,.uBit(f  8 /O'clock  at.Jiight  Then  I. would 
lWM«hilattn.ovn>  t«n  not  exempt  frim'  school,' trtfding 
After  hdiool  ha^n  ;  sind  1  Would  aQow  them  to  tradti  dp 
to  ». 


25.  Summer  and  winter  ? — Yes ;  I  am  inclined  to 
think  so.  Then,  as  to  children  who  are  ^wmpt  from 
school,  I  would  allow  girls  to  trade  until  9  o'clock,  and 
boys  until  10  o'clock.  I  would  allow  no  girl  in  tha- 
Btrdets  alterg  ti'dock  at  ii^ht.  If  possible,  I  would  be 
in  favour'of  not  aDbwing  any  girls  at  all  on  tha- 
streets.  But  we  have  to  lo<dt  at  things  as  we  find 
them  ;  and  where  a  city  is  so  steeped  in  poverty  that  » 
number  of  girls  and  boys  are  only  one  dwree  abov* 
ritarvatidn,  to  interfere  with  the  earning  of  even  th* 
small  sums  that  they  do  earn  is  a  very  serious  thing. 
And,  therefore,  I  would  not  like  to  make  a  strong, 
drastic  rule  that  no  giii  shall  sell  .anything  on  tbe- 
Art^  at  alh     Bnt  I  would' limit  tha,  kounKtfltwi. 

26.  Mr.  Faoan.— Do  you  think  that  the  fact  that 
Dublin  is  not  a  commercial  city  tends  very  much  to 
the  increase  in  the  numbers  of  street- trading  children  T 
— I  diink  it  has  had  that  effect,  more  especially  from 
some  circumstances  that  I  have  not  mentioned. 

27.  You  consider  Belfast  a  auooenful  place? — I 
should  say  there. would  be  more  employment  for  chil- 
dren nf^at  a^,'fo^  half-tifaera. 

28.  I  have  a  return  here,  from  the  police,  which 
shows  that  there  are  1.240  children  engaged  in  street 
trading  in  Belfast,  and  in  Dublin  there  are  only  700. 

CHAiRitAN.^The  Dublin  figures  have  been  ammded 
-tince  then.     The  number  is  Issa  than  TOO,"* 


ages? 
Hr.  Faoam. — FourtoMi  to  sixteen  years  of  mga. 
Cbaikmam. — Six  hundred  and  thirteen  is  the  total 
number  given  now. 

Mr.  FiiaaMj— And^l,^4Qih  BeUMt, 
'  Sir  ThowMt  PUe.-'l  Mnratker-sui^risad  to^.tbvt 
itt-  Bdfast,.  coBsidscing^  what  oocuErad-  in  I^iverpool. 
Th^  say-that  tJie  fiiM  year  there  were  ot^y  TOO  lioenaed 
children  in  Liverpool;  and  tq'd«y^UwT»  ar^  onljt  over 
600  licensed  children.  It  surprisea  me  that  there  are 
so  many  in  Belfast  as  1,300. 

29.  CsAiRUA^. — An  yon  in  favour  of  segnlating  the- 
street  trading  qI  children  by  a  general  Act  of  parlia- 
ment or  by  bye-laws  made  ilnder  partictflttr  Acts? 
Would  you  haVe  a  general  Act  enabling  all  the  local 
iuthoritiee  in  difltaertt  towns  to  make'  bye-laws? — I 
think  it  might  be  bettM.  .1  am  oalj  influenced  against 
it  to  ^is  extent — wher«  different  places  woula  ^ave 
different  circumMaUcee.  I  doii't  know,  though,  that 
th^r?.  should  be  a  very  great  deal  of  difference  in  th* 
circumstances. 
.  SX  Ifa^'JIfi^f  be  met  hy  the  bye-laws ?— Yes. 

31.  If  there  was  a  general  Act  enabling  bye-la.ws  to 
be  made?— I  think-ho:  -  I  dMx't'kndw'that  I  would  giva 
very  mudi  limit'  aX  tegardi  th^  age-  or  tbe  Itonia.  I 
would  fix' th^m'prst^.  dsfinitely.  I  would,  not  ailow 
the  authorities  to  vary  them  materially,  if  at  alL  -  I 
think  thoae  .two'  are.  circumstances  that,  can-  be  .d^lt 

with  by  a  general  Act.  - 

K.  You  would  prefer  that  they  should  be,  dealt  with 
in  a  gener&l  Act?— As  regards  the  hours  In  which 'th» 
children  should  trade,  I  think  so. 

33.  And  the  ages  MAnd  the  a^es,  I  think  mi.  Id 
the  general  Act  I  would  so  restrict  the  bye-laws  that 
they  could,  only  maka  faye-lawa  within  theasi  hour*. 

34;  Then  as  to  the4e  l^e-Iaws,  moali  you  extend 
them  to  ever^  work  beiidee  street  tradin^^^to'  evtay 
work  in  which  diildren  are  engaged  in  wa^  earning  t 
—I  woold  bo  tndmed*  to  do  jw,'  cJearlj.  j[  don't  think 
it  is  advantageous  for  a  child  to  have  to  work  for  very 
long  hours  if  he  or  i^  is  going  to  dp  moj  school  work 
of  any  moment  I  am  speaking,  now,  of  the  school 
child. 

'36.  For  iaetoriea  .and  workshops 'tbcy  hava  leguJa- 
tifflu' already.  Then  then  is  a.  lot- of  work  done,  .not 
in  street  trading,  -but  in.  private  .shops..  There  is  s 
good  deal  of  home  drudgery  done  by  these  childreii. 
Wonld  yo«.  regulate  this,  by  tha  same,bye-Uws  I— So  ^ar 
as  hcRift  wodc  is  tonoemad,  I.  tbink  a.  diffictfll^  yroti]^ 
arise  tbers,  vould  thare  sot)  ,  ..„  ^  .  ,  ,^,  .  ._  , 
36:  Certainly,' diete  would  ba  a  diSoaltyt—X^daa^t 
think- 1  would 'very -A u«li  intarfsra  witlu  the  home  Uk, 
hardly  at  all. 

-37.  I  think,  that  is  the  tendwiCT.' - -»i*  tlW'diffi* 
euliiei  Bve  t6  gTMt  that  it  would  -not 'fae  posiil)^  uadcr 
any  general  Act? — lUiink.so.  .   ,  '     ■ 

^. 'Wwld  .yqq' bsTC'ststntoiy  limitatioiw.cn  Ak 
ttimitM- ot  hours',  vorlt;  each- day,  of  ■!«  number,  of 
hours  each  week,  ov^  aiiA  above  tchool  bfiunf-^^-Nai 


'I  woukT'lilKm^flie  «Hild  t<y'tf«i^  iRrithia -tlie.hoiin  I 
hsw^  nitAticmbd  f  JWrhethlBr  he '  doetfi  •  trade  -  4h0^^  ^AuAe 
f>erio4'or  not'iB  aHisiteF  of  indifiEerenoet.       « 

90l-^¥d11  did'  Abt^te^mtlon  tbe'koav  in^the  moming. 
Six  o'clock  in  ^e  morning? — Well,..a  diikt'.ihatii 
{oing^te^-eehooly'L'don'U  think,  onght  to  be  allowed  to 
trade  at  all  until  after  e^hooL  ^Dien,.  ae  to  a i  child 
^av^  titil  ^mg'  ftdndiool,  who  ds  exempt  frem  school 
^he>  mBAllie  Mrly  clever  to  get  out  of  echool  bef oro  he 
ii  thhtMnM-'I  see'fto  objection'  to^-hia  etaarting  work  <it 
^  or  10  o'clock  in  the  moming.  He  has  a  long  day  if 
lie'vNMts  ittitalO' at  night.  He-has  a^iwelve  hoBra' 
run.  .       -      ' 

40.'  Yon  ave  speaking  of  street  trading  ?-^YeB. 
'  41.:  Tm  woidd  allow  no  street  trading  bef cae-O  o'clock 
in  the  momiag  for  diese  children  ?-^No ;  I  think  it  ia 
quite  long  enough.,  i  am  speaking  of  the  ciffcnm?- 
■stances  af  <  DnbliB.  Judging  by  th&  eiixaunstaneea.  of 
Dublin,  9  o'clock  would  be  quite  early  enough:  for  aU 
practical  pnrpoaesi     v  >  \  -    -  •  . . 

• --481  I  aun^oee  that  la  really  a.  matter  tfaafe  w#uld'  be 
Iftfito  tfaa 'hj6»>law-making  authority?-^!  >thinkiiO^.  I 
think  it  might  f  airiy  be  Idft  to  .them.    .     : 

43(. *  Weti  nxxwy  i<  ihink  we  will- come  to  the  qiMstion 
of  the dothii^  of  these  street-trading  children.  What 
class  are  they  taken  from? — ^The  street-trading  child, 
in  my  opinion y -is  largely  taken  from-^e  poorest  of  the 
poor  daaa,  in  other  words,  the  wastrela. 

44.  Are  they  al>le  to  clothe  themselyea  deoentlart— I 
^don't  tiiink  they  are.  But  I  must  say  there  is.  a  marked 
improvement,  in  *my  opinion,  in  the  clothing  of  •  the 
children  for  the  last  couple  of  years.  It  ia  attributable 
altc^^or,  I  rttould  say,  to  the  Polices-Aided  Clothing 
Socwty'-^ow  far  the  Society  lor  the  •  Piev^tioA  ol 
Ornal^  to  GhiUren  has  contributed,  I  am  not  aware^ 
I-  attnbate  it  very  largjaly  to  that  Society.  Un- 
<loabtedly  you  see: loos  children  running  about  rin.^afpi 
and  tatters  and  almost  naked,  to-day,  than  yon  did 
tiireiB  -or  ioar  years  ago.  *  And  I  think,  with  regard  to 
that;  Ihact  possibly  ^ome  arrangeraient  might  be  made^ 
Mm  'Br>lefrtah  ^ill  be  able  to  tellytm  a  gveatdeal  more 
about  the  Pc^tce^Aided  Caothing;  Society  than  I  oan-- 
but  if  the  bye-laws -were  put  in  foroe  as-  thegp  a|e  in 
England,  and  ^e  child  had  to  be  prenperly*  clothed,  it 
mi^  be  done  through  the  PoUoe-Aided  Clothing  So- 
ciety.   With  regard  to  dressing  the  childrai,  I  don't 


know  whether  it  would  not  be.  possible,  in  givijag  the 
dofthea  to  the  children,  to  ask  them  to  paj  somethimg 
for  them.  I  do  not  like  giving  them  anything  if  I  can 
tfotMihLy  help  it|  without  some  tittle  payment  >  >; 
•  45.  EapeciaUy  children  earning  money? — ^That 'tis 
what  I  mean ;  even  though  it  is-oii^y  Id.  or  j^.  i^day. 
Yon  would,  in  leistering  them,  give  them .  a  badg«^, 
and  yott  would  have  a  certain .  control  over  them. 
^There  would  not  be  any  difiBculty  in  getting  the  money 
ircaaithem-;  and  i  think  it  would  undoubtedly  be  an 
assista^iee  te  the  formation  of  a  boy's  character  thsit  he 
tiioold  -haive  to  pay  eomething  for  the  olothea  that  he 
gets.  I  would  not  make  that  a -hard  and  fast  rule, 
^anse,'  alter  .all,  the  Policov Aided  Clothing  Society 
is  really  a-diaritable  organization,  and  is  doing  work 
ef  thtt  natilBe.  But  in  most  .cases  I  -would  try  to  dp 
tiiat. 

4^  »TlKy  found  a  goeat  difficulty  in  regard  to  the 
cbthing  in  XAverpool? — ^I  know  they  did. 

47.;  Another  difficulty  in  Liverpool  was  with,  regard 
to  homea.and  lodgings..  Are  there  no  such  things  i^ 
Dublin  ?-^There  are  not,  as  far  as  I  know.  I  do  not 
know  of  ^y.  ,1  think  we  are  very  badly  off  in  Dublin 
for  that  sort  of  thingi  I  feel  very  strongly  about  that 
What  I  would  like  to  see  would  be,  of  course,. Day  In- 
^ti«trial  l^ooh,  and  as  an  adjunct  to  them  we  could 
have  somesoi^'of  Homes.  I  do  not  know  iSiat  there 
would  be  a  greHt  many.  I  am  distinctly  against  taking 
children  from  their  parents,  if  it  is  possible  to.  keep 
them'  there.  Even  if  they  were  not  the  very  best,  I 
would  almost  go  so  far  as  to  say  even  if  th^  were  bad, 
unless  the  surroundings  are  morally,  hopelessly  bad, 
the  dtUd  ja.  better  :with -ita  parents;  •  .Still,  there  are 
caaea  in' which  it  is  absolutely  neooBsafy  to  take  theqi 
away. 

48.  The^Dagr  Industrial  School  system  enable  them 
to  go  back.  to.  their  parents?-— I -know,  it  does,  t  It  ^ea 
ikem  aWiy  for  'the  best  part  of.  the  day  and  gives  them 
•ome  little  food.  Th^  ^ouJd  be  aitle  to  trade  iot  some 
hours  afterwairds.  As  to  the  Home;  I  do  not  know  if 
'it  i#w6)^teed'^hn^tilyi  I'iiaVe  not  considered  how  it 
^ilflMl»  te  «MtAag«dP  The  Oorporati^n  would  be  very 
tlelMdVift  ffiy^t^lfttokl,  ito<  assist  iitich  a  Home. .  A^unt 
•^Hdibif  ttMie  4awavd8!^  the  ^eHabliiAune&t  audwequip- 


ment^'all^tf^HbiM.'  ''*    >•'»" 


.'t  * 
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rr. 


i40i'In  .'LiTerpeoil^^  tiie   Corpofati*myy)trtaiafd  psipntp  liP^lAlMJtl!: 
far '^providing  kdginga,  and  also  ior  ^  contribuiyig  4eOh  sirThoiiat  - 
wa^da  the  expstnesr  of  vapproved  lodgings  not  jMwrided  py^  g^yt.  -  r 
by  themselves.     But  their   own   inspectors   visit" thssa      .  *"'    « 
flaoea.i   Tou  (probably  know  ikataomersaligiova.fjiffi- 
culty^arose  in. liverpool ?-r-I  am  aware  thAt  it  didi^vAi 
the  aametime  it  is  jnat  posaiUe  it  might  .araae  haok 
"Wk*  weuld  be  aUe  to  avoid  :religious.  diffiAoUiea  by 
■having  two  Homea,;  cBe-iforjBrotsstanta  ?and  enatior 
-Roman  Catholics.  <   -      "  m  c:   j -.   •  •    .. .    »-  r 

60.  And  the  dnild  would  be  only  sent  te  the  Heme 
-of  ita  own  religion  ?-»-*Clearl(yf  and  ought  to  f be  so  acwt 
-I  am  distinctly  •  against  a  child,  no  matter  what  ita 
offence  under  this  Act  may  be,  -being  aent  to  i>riao».al 
being  fined.  I 'have: seen  some  of  ^thenE^fin^Dublis, 
amaU  street  ham^cn  setting  iaii  oc  angrusoedB  like'thmt 
•on  the  paths.  Thsgr  have  bden  smnmonedpediapatalteT 
three* or  four  waxmings,  hare  been.bcought  befcore'itba 
magistrates,'  and  have  been  fined  five -or  .ten  shiUiagi^ 
That  practically  meant  at  once  sending  them  to  priaail» 
'faecaoae  it  was  an  impoasible  aum'  for  these  poor  'po^le 
.to- pay;  :and>the  effect' of  sending  them. « to  piisaoi  .ia 
demorabaatiott  inatantly.  :  To  my  own  knowledge  J 
have  known  cases  of  young  girls  beinff  sent'  to  priaoii 
beeauae  of  these  fines  who  have*  simply  become  ^tflg^ 
wards  hopeless  proatitutea.   -  >vr  • 

61.  'Do«  you  think  there  are  a  great*  many  ^casesr*  of 
chiMreai  being,  sent  to  Industrial'  Schocda-who  oi^t  to 
-be  in  their  own  homea  ?«-^Not  so  manyt  •.  There  is  a  great 
deal  d€  care  taken  with  regard  ta  Industrial  •  Schoc^. 
I  am  apeakinff  of  Dublin.  It  ia  a  matter  iwhioh'  ia 
watched  very  doaely  by  the  Corporation — ^the  casea  emt 
•to  Industrial  Schools.  We  are  diatinctly  in  favour  af 
sending  children-  to  Industrial  Schods -instead  of-  Be- 
fommtories,  and  ^always  have  been;  In  fact,  speakinff 
for  myseli,  I  would  like- to  see  the  Industrial  Scheel 
system  devdoped.  •  I  think  that  it  ia  to  the  advanti^ 
6f  the  child  in-  many  .cases  to  send  it  to  an  Industrial 
School.  -  I  would  like;  however,  to  -see  the  power  und^ 
the -Act  compelling  the  parent  to  tubaoribe  to  its  sup- 
port strengthened  materially.  That  ia  the  one  blot  in 
the  Act,  in! my  opinion,  that  parents  are  able  to  evade 
their  lesponaibiiity  by  getting  the  child  put  in  hn^  In- 
dustrial SchooL  If  we  could  strengthen  the  Act,  aa  'J. 
think  cbuM  be  very  readily  done,  we- .would  have  got 
over  the  difficulty. 

62. -I  thinkr  the  Lord  Mayor  has  some  Bill  dealing 
with  Industrial  Schocds? — He  haeirfemied  one.-       %  ^^ 

^  We  will  go  more  into>  that  question  whan  he 
comes  before  us.  We  may  take  it  down  -tiiat  you*  alui 
he  are  in  accord  on  that  aubject? — We  are. 
'64.  Bo  you  think  that  any  particular  iateifesta  would 
suffer  in  eanying  out  a  system  of  iicansingf-^I  don't 
at  all.  ,  .4 

'  65.'  Those '  small  dealers  in  papers  or  any  -  of  ^leae 
trades;  do  you  tirink  that  they  would  have  a  just'oauae 
of  complaint  ?^I  do  not  They  have  the  same  cause 
in-r6ality:to-day  when  the  children  are  unlieensed  tiiat 
th^^would  have '  afterwards*'  If  they  would  have  any 
cause  of  complaint  theUi  they  have  an  equal  cause  ol 
complaint  now. 

^66.  A  system  of  licensing  and  wearing  badges  would 
not  interfere  with  their  tr^e? — I  don't  think  it  would 

67.  With  regard  to  the  age  that  you  mentiimed — ^nine 
and'ten-i^I  siqqxne  you  know  that  the  reason  why  they 
fixed  it  'at  eleven  in  Liverpool  waa  in  view  of<  tiie  -re- 
quiremaita  ^  the  Education  Act  and  the  Factories  and 
Workshops  Act.  That  is  the  age  mentioned  there  ?-*- 
I  know  that  it  is. 

58.  As  regards  ike  Factories  Act,  the  employment  ol 
children  ia  forbidden  under  the  age  of  -eLmli ;  'and  aa 
iregarda. the  Education  Act,  children  <^er  eleven  are 
entitled  to  certain  ezeitiptions  ?— I  cisn  underst%tidtthe 
•employment  of  childr^i  under  ekivezl  being- forbidden  in 
faetorifes;  But  it  ib  quite  another  matter  aa>  regards 
children  trading  in  the  streets.  It  is  op^n-air  work«; 
ft  i4  not  as  Uborioua ;  aiid  it  is  net  at  confinedr    f  v 

50.  But  then  exposure  in  bad  weather  is  very  bad  ?— 
'  That  is  a  danger,  of  oanrse.    There  •  is*  tint  dangers ' 

60.  Apart  from  the  Liverpool  system,  are  there' ally 
other  suggestions  that  ^ou  would  make  for  diminishing 
the  evils.  Outside  the  suggestion  for  the  establishment 
of  Day  Industrial  Schools,  are  there  any  other  generil 
sHiggestions  that  yoU  would  make? — t  confess,  I  do  not 
know  of  any  other  course  that  could  be  adopted  in  deed- 
ing with  them. 

6]l,  Yoa  ar^  s^tiafied  with  the  Liverppol  .regul^^iQua  f 

.-r^rl  think  the  Liverpool  r^pQjati<wa  have,  abnoit  n^et 

all  the  difiEtf}||ltieaiol  the.caae  for  the  who|e  4^ui^; 

.'andrl  am  aomewh»t  oonvinead  with  i0g«rd>to  thutjt.he- 
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jljyrsIU,  1902.  cause  I  find  that  the  other  cities  are  largely  adopting 
them  as  the  basis  of  their  arrangements.  Manchester 
and  other  plaoes  have  practically  adopted  them  in  their 
ontirety. 

62.  Yon  would  be  satisfied  with  the  regulations  in 
Liverpool,  provided  that  there  was  a  little  more  exten- 
sion, provided  that  the  minimum  limit  was  reduced 
to  a  possible  nine,  and  the  maximum  to  an  absolute 
sixteen? — Yes.  You  will  understand,  as  regards  the 
possible  nine,  that  I  do  not  press  it.  It  ought  to  be 
used  with  very  great  care.  Ten  I  would  fix  as  the 
limit.  With  regard  to  school  attendance,  Fchool  at- 
tendance in  Dublin  is  a  new  thing.  We  are  only  prac- 
tically two  years  in  existence.  I  think  when  the  Act 
was  going  to  be  put  in  force  that  children  should  not 
be  compelled  for  the  first  three  months  after  the  Act 
has  been  in  force,  to  provide  their  certificates  of  school 
attendance.  In  other  words,  if  you  were  going  to  license 
children  who  ought  to  have  attended  school,  some  of 
them  may  find  a  difficulty  in  getting  their  certificate, 
and,  for  the  first  three  months,  possibly  could  not,  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  they  had  not  attended  school. 
I  would  rather  license  children  for  the  first  three 
months  that  should  have  attended  school.  But  after 
that,  if  I  found  that  they  had  not  attended  school,  then 
I  would  not  give  them  their  licences. 

63.  Do  you  anticipate  any  difficulty  about  proving 
the  sge  of  these  children? — ^I  suppose  there  will  be  a 
certain  amount  of  difficulty.  But  I  don't  know.  You 
could  not  expect  them  to  produce  a  baptismal  certifi- 
cate. It  would  be  very  difficult  for  the  most  of  them. 
The  way  I  would  be  inclined  to  do  it  would  be — I  would 
give  a  licence  to  a  child  on  the  application  of  its  parent 
or  guardian,  and  I  would  adopt  a  liberal  system.  I 
would  know  what  the  parents'  wages  were  for  other  pur- 
poses. Then  I  would  give  the  certificate  on  the  applica- 
tion of  the  parent.  The  parent  would  give  the  child's 
age,  and  you  would  be  guided  very  much  by  the  parent. 
I  do  not  know  how  you  would  prove  that  the  child  was 
not  the  age  that  the  parent  alleged.  It  would  mean 
getting  a  certificate. 

64.  You  would  leave  it  to  the  parents  ? — If  there  was 
a  doubt  you  might  force  the  parent  to  produce  a  certifi- 
cate. But  there  is  this  difficulty — a  certificate  coEts 
money.  You  cannot  get  a  certificate  for  nothing.  I 
do  not  know  exactlv  what  they  pay.  Ordinarily  you 
pay  in  some  places  half-a-crown.  I  do  not  know  what 
they  pay  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  In  my  own 
Church  that  is  the  figure.  That  would  be  an  impos- 
sible sum  for  some  of  them  to  get. 

65.  You  recognise  there  is  a  difficulty? — Yes.  But 
it  is  a  difficulty  that  a  certain  amount  of  judgment 
would  have  to  be  used  about.  Every  possible  facility 
should  be  given  to  get  the  badge. 

66.  As  regards  girls,  the  experience  in  Liverpool  has 
been  that  the  street  trading  by  girls  ought  to  be  further 
discouraged,  if  not  entirely  prohibited? — My  own 
opinion  of  street  trading  as  a  whole  is,  that  I  would 
discourage  it ;  and  I  think  the  effect  of  licensing  would 
be  to  discourage  it  to  a  certain  extent.  I  would  dis- 
courage it  in  every  way  possible  and  induce  children  as 
far  as  possible  to  go  in  for  other  work.  But  I  am 
against,  at  the  moment,  an  absolute  prohibition  of  girl 
labour  in  the  street. 

67.  You  would  make  it  more  difficult  for  them  to 
obtain  certificates  than  for  the  boys? — I  would. 

68.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  a  system  of  licensing 
on  the  ground  that  by  means  of  that  system  you  are 
recognising  street  trading  both  for  boys  and  girls  ? — No, 
none.     I  see  no  difficulty  or  any  objection. 

69.  It  is  a  recognition  by  the  authorities  of  street 
trading  as  a  legitimate  occupation  for  these  boys  and 
girls  if  you  step  in  and  give  them  licences? — Well,  it 
exists  at  present  whether  you  recognise  it  or  not.  Now 
you  propose  to  come  in  and  regulate  it,  and  I  think 
you  do  wisely. 

70.  You  would  recognise  it  ? — Yes,  and  I  think  wisely. 

71.  We  must  arrive  at  some  decision  as  to  the  defini- 
tion of  street  trading,  and  the  following  has  been  pro- 
posed as  a  sufficiently  comprehensive  definition  : — "  The 
expression  '  street  trading '  includes  hawking  news- 
papers, matches,  flowers,  and  other  articles  ;  playing, 
singing,  or  performing  for  profit ;  plying  for  hire  in 
carrying  luggage  or  messages  ;  shoe-blacking,  or  any 
other  like  occupations  carried  on  in  streets  or  public 
plaoes."  Do  you  think  that  that  is  sufficiently  compre- 
hensive?— Yes,  it  is  quite  sufficient.  In  Dublin  all 
fhc  classes  of  children  of  th^  age  that  we  are  dealing 
with  are  primarily  confined  in  street  trading  to  the 
a.*lling  of  matches  and  papers.     Not  a  great  many  sell 


studs,  or  laces,  or  even  flowers.  Flowers  in  Dublin  ar* 
sold  by  girls  older  than  the  class  that  ^ou  propose  *o 
deal  with,  that  is  to  say  they  are  over  sixteen,  most  of 
the  girls  that  you  see  selling  flowers  in  CyConndl-street 
or  Grafton-street. 

72.  Yes,  I  think  so? — But  I  think  that  definition  is 
sufficiently  comprehensive,  clearly. 

73.  Mr.  Bagwell.  I  do  not  think  it  is  oomprehefnsiT* 
enough.  But  there  is  plenty  of  time  to  modify  it.  I 
do  not  like  mentioning  certain  articles  and  then  saying 
"  other  articles." 

Sir  Thomas  Pile. — ^It  ought  to  include  everything,  or 
it  ought  to  mention  nothing  ? 

Mr.  Bagwixl. — It  ought  to  mention  everything  or  it 
ought  to  mention  nothing.  Mentioning  certain  things 
and  then  saying  "  other  articles "  goes  a  long  way  to 
exclude  a  great  many  other  articles. 

Sir  Thomas  Pile. — Would  it  be  better  to  say  every 
article  ? 

Mr.  Bagwell. — I  would  say  every  article  myself. 

74.  Chairman. — Tlie  English  Ccmimittee  considered 
that  in  the  case  of  street  trading  a  very  strong  code  of 
regulations  is  required.  You  agree  with  that.  With 
regard  to  other  occupations,  their  powers  need  not  be 
so  extensive ;  and  if  the  power  of  licensing  is  not  neces- 
sary, the  power  of  registration  would  be  sufficient? — 
That  is  for  occupations  other  than  those  in  the  streets  f 

75.  Yes? — I  quite  agree. 

75a.  Such  as  boys  employed  in  shops'  taking  messages, 
and  so  on.  These  ought  to  be  under  a  system  of  regis- 
tration, but  not  under  a  system  of  licensing.  Do  yon 
agree  with  that? — Yes. 

76.  I  think  the  idea  of  a  system  of  registration  is  zo 
assist  the  school  authorities? — I  presume  that  is  the 
position.  I  was  more  inclined  to  confine  it  to  street 
trading,  that  is,  the  licensing  system.  Registration  is. 
of  course  with  the  object  you  say,  and  possibly  would 
be    an  advantage. 

77.  They  also  recommend  that  with  regard  to  these 
other  occupations  there  should  be  power  to  make  bye^ 
laws,  regulating  the  hours  between  which  children 
should  be  employed,  and  such  like  matters  ? — Yes. 

78.  And  the  number  of  weekly  and  daily  hours  that 
they  would  be  permitted  to  work? — Yes. 

79.  There  is  another  point  about  which  the  English 
Committee  were  very  strong — that  no  child  should  je 
refused  a  licence  for  street  trading  on  the  ground  of 
poverty  ? — Quite  true.  I  think  I  said  so  already  that 
I  would  m^e  it  very  easy  to  get  a  licence. 

80.  In  England  they  say  no  child  should  be  refused 
on  the  ground  of  poverty  or  on  the  ground  of  bad  char- 
acter.    You  agree  with  that? — I  do. 

81.  They  think  it  would  do  much  harm  to  grant 
licenses  only  to  children  of  good  character? — ^It  would. 

82.  And  they  also  recommend  that  as  a  safeguard 
against  any  arbitrary  use  of  licensing  powers,  that  it 
should  be  provided  that  where  aSicenoe  to  trade  is  re- 
fused there  should  be  power  to  appeal  to  a  court  of 
summary  jurisdiction  ? — ^Yes. 

83.  And  that  the  decision  of  thftt  court  should  be 
final? — Yes.  I  would  be  in  favour  of  that.  I  don't 
think  there  would  be  many  cases  in  which  licences 
would  be  refused. 

84.  But  still  there  might  be  that  safeguard  7 — ^I  think 
that  safeguard  ought  to  be.  I  think  the  Act  ought 
to  be  worked  more  from  a  kindly,  benevolent  point  of 
view,  rather  than  from  any  other,  with  a  view  of  help- 
ing the  children,  if  possible,  rather  than  making  re- 
strictions so  irksome  that  they  won't  be  carried  out,  and 
that  then  they  should  be  punished. 

85.  Mr.  Bagwell. — I  have  a  very  few  questions  aris- 
ing out  of  your  own  examination.  You  are  aware,  of 
course,  as  we  all  are,  that  the  tendency  of  modem  legis- 
lation is  to  put  the  details  of  administration  in  tha 
hands  of  local  bodies,  with  only  such  help  as  the  cen- 
tral body  can  give  them  in  the  way  of  supervision? — 
Quite  so. 

86.  Arising  out  of  that  general  principle,  the  bye- 
laws  which  have  failed  in  Dublin  about  the  bicydes 
and  other  such  matters,  is  it  the  fact  that  there  was  a 
legal  difficulty  in  applying  them? — ^There  waa. 

87.  What  was  the  initiation  of  that  difficulty.? — ^I  am 
not  very  clear  about  it  myself.  I  only  heard  of  the 
difficulties  that  they  were  trying  to  overcome. 

88.  Was  it  a  difficulty  arising  out  of  the  wording  of 
the  bye-laws,  or  was  it  an  effect  arising  out  of  any  Act 
of  Parliament  ? — There  again  I  cannot  give  you  the  in- 
formation. I  only  know  that  the  difficulty  did  arise, 
and  that  we  were  asked  in  some  way  or  another 


80.  Do  you  know  that  the  opinion  of  eminent  counsel 
was  taken  on  the  subject? — The  bye-laws  were  drafted 
hj  counsel. 

90.  But  afterwards,  when  the  difficulty  arose  as  to 
the  validity  of  them  ?— I  am  not  aware. 

91.  You  say  that  licences  should  be  given  very  much 
in  a  general  way,  like  in  Liverpool.  Would  you  make 
it  a  rule  that  the  child  should  be  decently  dressed,  irre- 
spective of  the  way  in  which  they  get  the  clothes? — 
Well,  yes,  I  would  make  it  a  rule  that  they  should  oe 
decently  dressed.  Of  course  there  would  be  degrees  »f 
decency. 

92.  I  do  not  mean  technical  decency.  But  I  mean 
respectable  for  a  very  poor  child  ? — Quite  so. 

93.  I  agree  with  you  that  the  amount  of  rags  is  less 
than  it  was.  But  it  has  not  been  done  away  with? — 
Yes.    You  will  agree  that  it  has  materially  improved. 

94.  Yes.  But  still  there  is  a  great  deal  remaining? 
—Yes. 

96.  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  beg- 
ging by  girls  under  the  guise  of  selling  ? — I  am,  yes,  by 
girS  ana  boys. 

96.  Have  you  known  flowers  a  week  old  to  be  offered, 
flowers  that  are  so  withered  that  they  hardly  hold  to- 
gether. Have  you  known 'such  cases? — I  have  known 
of  flowers  being  offered  that  did  not  Icck  very  fresh. 

97.  Have  you  known  matches  sold  or  offered  in  a  way 
to  make  people  doubt  whether  they  are  offering  matches 
at  a  certain  price  or  asking  for  the  money.  Have  you 
known  of  begging  in  that  form? — I  have  not  noticed 
that  perceptiWy.  I  have  known  boys  and  girls  offer- 
ing boxes  of  matches.  If  you  say  that  you  don't  require 
them  they  instantly  begin  to  beg.  But  I  don't  at  all 
think  that  begging  is  as  rife  to-day  as  it  was  five  years 
ago  in  Dublin.  With  regard  to  that,  I  don't  think 
there  is  anything  like  the  amount  of  begging  that  there 
was. 

98.  Not  as  open.  But  it  goes  on  in  a  covert  way?— 
Not  to  a  very  enormous  extent. 

99.  There  is  not  much  difference  of  opinion  between 
you  and  the  Liverpool  people  about  the  evening  hour. 
But  about  the  morning  hour,  eleven  is  the  general  time 
for  the  children  to  be  into  school,  or  ten  ?— -Ten. 

100.  Would  you  allow  them  to  work  for  an  hour  be- 
fore going  to  school  ? — Not  children  going  to  school.  I 
would  not  allow  them  to  work  at  all. 

101.  Schools  are  generally  counted  at  eleven  ;  but 
they  begin  at  ten?— Ten,  t  believe.  I  am  not  quite 
rare. 

Mr.  Bagwell. — My  experience  is  all  rural.  I  am 
not  quite  sure. 

Chairman. — Sir  Thomas  said  he  would  not  allow  any 
■chool  children  to  work  before  going  to  school. 

102.  Mr.  Bagwell. — He  mentioned  9  o'clock. 

Sir  Thomas  Pile.— I  did  for  children  who  were 
•zempt  altogether  from  school. 

103.  You  said  you  were  not  aware  of  any  Homes. 
We  have  it  in  one  of  the  memorandums  handed  in — T 
am  not  quite  sure  which  it  is,  but  it  does  not  matter- - 
that  the  writer  was  not  aware  of  any  such  Home  in 
Dublin  except  one — the  Catholic  Boys'  Home  in  Middle 
Abbey-street.  Do  you  know  that?— I  do,  and  very  ad- 
mirably managed  it  is. 

104.  You  approve  of  that? — Very  strongly  I  approve 
of  it. 

106.  Would  you  like  to  see  that  enlarged  if  it  could 
be  done  ? — ^Yes,  especially  for  girls.  It  is  an  admirable 
Home.  I  have  been  through  it  a  great  many  times.  I  have 
taken  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  it.  It  is  worked  on 
the  best  principles ;  that  is,  a  lad  must  pay  for  every- 
thing. He  pays  for  his  food,  for  his  bed,  for  accom- 
modation, for  everything.  It  has  a  wonderful  effect 
on  the  boys  in  improving  their  moral  tone.  They  have 
little  savings  banks  connected  with  it,  where  they  can 
save  their  money.  It  has  altogether  a  most  beneficial 
effect  on  the  boys. 

106.  Who  can  give  us  detailed  evidence  about  it? — 
The  Rev.  Father  Downing  woidd  be  the  very  best  person 
to  give  evidence  about  it. 

107.  He  is  practically  manager  of  it  ? — ^He  is  prac- 
tically manager  of  it. 

108.  Where  does  he  live  ? — ^He  is  now  parish  priest  of 
St.  Joseph's,  Berkeley-street. 

109.  Yon  are  in  favour  of  Day  Industrial  Schools. 
You  are  aware  that  the  Lord  Mayor  is  interested  in  a 
Bill.  I  won't  go  into  that.  It  is  a  matter  that  will 
come  later.  You-  have  seen  the  Bill  and  know  som**- 
thin^  of  the  Bill  passed  through  the  Lords  by  the  Earl 
of  Meath  last  year?— Yes. 


PU«,Bart. 


110.  I  only  ask  for  a  general  answer.     Is  the  Lord   Apriili,  IW2. 
Mayor's  Bill  something  upon  the  same  lines?— It  is  to   g.  jCIZ^ 
be.     I  have  not  seen  the  Bill ;  but  I  have  discuH9e<l  t))e 
matter  with  him. 

111.  Do  you  know  if  there  is  any  material  difference 
in  the  two  ideas  ? — I  fancy  not. 

112.  Do  you  think  there  are  a  great  many  cases  of 
children — it  would  apply  more  to  boys — who  leave  their 
homes  and  become  waifs  upon  the  streets  not  fioni 
necessity,  but  from  the  love  of  the  Arab  life  ? — I  do  not 
think  there  are  many  cases  in  Dublin. 

113.  As  to  registration,  you  have  said,  I  think,  at 
least  I  understcxKi  you  to  say,  that  as  regards  any 
general  system  of  registration,  you  would  have  it  in 
addition  to  the  licence,  and  not  instead  of  it.  You 
would  not  object  to  it  as  an  additional  measure? — I 
would  not. 

114.  You  think  it  would  be  a  wise  thing  to  put  into 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  which  would  apply  to  a  great 
many  places  a  fixed  rule  about  the  hours  ? — I  do. 

115.  You  still  adhere  to  that  ? — I  think  for  the  whole 
of  Ireland  I  would  fix  certain  hours  by  giving  powers 
to  the  local  bodies  to  make  bye-laws.  Then  as  regards 
the  hour  at  which  a  boy  or  gir^  shall  start  the  day,  I 
would  fix  it  and  the  hour  also  at  which  they  sKalT  leave 
off.  I  would  not  leave  it  in  the  power  of  ihe  autho- 
rity to  alter  the  hours  or  vary  them  so  as  to  increase 
them.  I  don't  think  that  it  is  a  thing  that  need  be 
raised.  There  are  certain  local  circumstances  in  some 
places  that  might  want  variation.  But  as  regards  that, 
I  don't  think  there  are  any  local  circumstances  that 
would  justify  any  addition  of  the  hours. 

116.  The  case  of  certain  seaports  might  make  a 
change,  where  the  whole  thing  turns  upon  the  time  of 
the  arrival  of  steamers,  as  it  does  in  certain  places? — 
I  doubt  whether  there  are  a  ereat  many  of  them  in  Ire- 
land. There  are  a  few.  In  Liverpool  they  do  not 
allow  children  who  are  licensed,  but  they  do  allow  chil- 
dren who  are  registered,  to  work  up  until  11  o'clock,  or 
even  until  12  o'clock,  under  special  circumstances.  I 
am  not  quite  sure  about  tiiat.  But  I  believe  there  is 
some  such  arrangement.  I  remember  speaking  to  one 
of  the  members  of  the  Liverpool  Corporation,  who  told 
me  that  there  was  a  system  by  which  they  allowed 
boys,  not  girls,  at  certain  periods,  at  election  times, 
or  during  the  war,  if  there  was  any  great  excitement 
on,  to  sell  papers  up  to  12  o'clock.  But  I  think  it  was 
limited  to  boys  over  the  age  of  sixteen.  I  am  not  quite 
sure  about  that,  though. 

117.  Mr.  Faoan. — You  stated,  in  the  course  of  your 
evidence,  that  you  thought  that  parents  should  be 
compelled,  when  able,  to  pay  for  their  children  when 
admitted  to  Industrial  Schools? — ^Yes. 

117a.  Are  you  aware  that  that  is  provided  for  in  the 
Act  passed  last  year — the  Youthful  Offenders'  Act, 
which  says  "  An  order  for  maintenance  under  this  Act 
may  be  enforced  in  the  manner  provided  by  Section  25 
of  the  Reformatory  Schools  Act,  1868,  by  distress 
warrant  and  imprisonment  in  default"? — That  is  the 
very  great  trouble  that  we  have.  Distress  warrant  is 
the  first  alternative  you  have.  You  have  all  the  trouble 
of  seizing  on  their  goods,  which  are,  as  a  rule,  valueless, 
or,  perhaps,  cannot  be  seized  upon.  I  would  make  it 
more  drastic.  I  would  make  it  summary  jurisdiction, 
either  pay  or  go  to  prison. 

118.  In  default  of  getting  goods  they  are  sent  to 
prison  ? — It  is  very  troublesome.  I  am  speaking  of  the 
experience  under  the  Industrial  Schools  Act.  Our 
experience  is  that  parents  are  invariably  able  to  evade 
payment  of  any  contribution. 

119.  But  in  case  that  it  is  proved  that  they  are  able 
to  pay,  then  they  may  be  sent  to  prison  if  they  refuse  to 
pay.  Don't  you  think  that  would  have  some  deterrent 
effect? — ^It  is  the  only  effect,  in  my  opinion.  But 
certainly,  as  regards  the  Industrial  Schools  Act — I 
don't  know  about  the  Youthful  Offenders  Act,  we  have 
found  that  is  our  trouble. 

120.  That  has  been  the  case  up  until  now.  I  expect 
that  that  will  be  the  remedy  for  it  ? — Does  it  apply  to 
the  Industrial  Schools  Act? 

121.  Yes.  I  presume  you  would  not  license  for  street 
trading  the  child  of  weU-to-do  parents — of  a  man  earn- 
ing 30^1. ,  or  255.  a  week  ? — There  is  a  certain  amount  of 
difficulty  there.  Take  the  case  of  a  man  earning  25^. 
a  week ;  if  he  spends  22.1.  or  23^.  of  it  in  drink  the 
family  are  in  beggary.  We  have  such  cases  in  Dublin 
where  they  are  spending — perhaps  that  is  rather  a 
slight  exaggeration — but  where  they  are  spending  three- 
fourths  ol  their  wages  in  drink.    The  children  most 


PU«,*£rt/' 


April  U^  tPO^;  live.  They  are  a  little  Help  towards  keeping  the  Jamily 
fli  V^^'jk'''^  tog^ether.  The  man,  to  all  purposes,  though  i^rorking^ 
r  ToofljiaJ^^^^^  ^  ^  wastrel  as  regards  his  home. 

122.  Suppose  that  a  man  is  a  respectable  man,  find 
that  he  has  a  boy  who  trades  without  a  licence^-a  bad 
boy,  who  frequents,  perhaps,  tho  company  of  tjiievesor 
reputed  thieves.  How  would  you  deal  with  that  pai^- 
ticular  case — what  would  you  recommend  in  that  case? 
— That  is  a  case  in  which  the  lad  is  a  bad. lad,  but  the 
father  is  able  to  support  him,  and  ought  to  be  able  to 
keep  him  under  control  ? 

123.  Yes? — ^Well,  I  would  fix  the  responsibility  on 
the  parent.  The  parent  is  responsible  for  the  conduct 
and  up  bringing  of  the  child ;  and  if  it  was  necessary 
that  that  child  should  be  sent  to  an  Industrial  School, 
or  even  to  a  Reformatory,  then  I  would  compel  the 
parent  to  contribute. 

124.  Mr.  Facan. — You  have  an  officer,  have  you  not, 
to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  children  admitted  to 
Industrial  Schools^— rWe  have. 

125.  And  if  he  reports  that  the  parent  i^  earning  a 
certain  sum — say  30».   a  week — wifl.  you  contribjute  f — , 
Well,  we  have  not,  to  my  own  knowledge,  ever  done  so. 
Still,.  I  have  heard  of  an  exceptional  case  whera.i^.has 
been  done. 

126.  Is  there  not  a  Standing  Order  to  the  effect  that 
a  certificate  is  not.  granted  unless  it  appears  that  the 
child  is  destitute,  and  has  no  parent  or  guardian  to 
support  it? — ^That  is  quite  so. 

127.  So  that  the.  magistrate  has  the  option  of 
sending  him  to  a  Reformatory,  of  sending  him  to  gaol, 
or  of  .returning  him  to  his  vicious  surroundings  ?— -Yes, 
there  are  three,  and  of  these  three  I  take  the  lesser  evil, 

128.  What  is  the  lesser  evil  in  that  case  ?r-Sending 
him  to  a  Reformatory.  .     ,    . 

129.  And  you  would  .have  to  contribute  towards  the 
support  of  a  child  in  a  Reformatory? — We  would  have 
to.  . 

130.  How  much  do  you  contribute — 2«.  6d.  ? — ^Is  it 
not  35.  6d.  ;.  2s.  is  the  amount  for  an  Industrial 
School,  and  I  think  3*.  6d.  in  a  Reformatory. 

131.  So  that  the  child  which  you  have  prevented 
from  beins  sent  to  an  Industrial  School  at  a  cost  to  you 
of  23.  wiu  be  sent  to  a  Reformatory  in  such  a  case, 
and  you  will  pay  3«.  6d.  ? — Yes ;  but  you  may  take  it 
from  me  that  we  have  in  every  possible  way  avoided 

'sending  a  child  to  a  Reformatory,  -and  that  the  bye-law ' 
has  been  more  honoured   in  the  breach  than   in  the 
observance,  because  we  have  invariably  agreed  to  omi- 
tribute  to  sending  a  child  to  an  Industrial  SchooL 

132.  But  what  can  the  magistrate  do?  He  must 
send  the  child  to  a  Reformatory ;  but  if  you  liad  let 
him  go  to  an  Industrial  School  you  would  have  paid 
only  2«.,  and  now,  binder  the  Act  you  have  to  contribute 
3Jj-  ^d.  ?T— I  quite  agree  with  you  ;  but  I  don't  think  the 
<:ase  qften  arises.  :      .  ,   . 

133."  As  a  matter  of  fact^  has  it  arisen  ?-^W^l,  I 
have  been  the  chairman  of  the  Finance-  Committee  for 
a  couple  of  years,  and  if  a  case  came  before  it  I  inr 
variably  sent  him  to  the  Industrial  School.  But  it  is 
just  possible  that  a  case  may  have  arisen — ^      m 

134.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  well  to  have  this 
bye-'la#  removed? — ^Yes  ;  I  think  if  this  is  to  be  put  in 
force  it  would  be  well  to  have  a*  more  elastic  rule 
arranged  between 'the  Corporation  and  the  authoriti^ 
dealing  with  this  Act.*  I  feel  that  the  Corporation  must- 
assist  if  the  Act  is  going  to  be  made  a  Useful  one,  and 
I  have  authority  for  saying  they  are  prepared  to  assist. 

135.  Yes,  quite  so;  and  you  will  keep  that  before 
you?— rOh,  yes;  we  have  just  the  same  object  as  the 
object  of  the  regulation  of  street  trading-^to  take  the 
(children  oft  the  street,  and  give  them  a  start,  if  possible. 

J.36.  Mr.  MuLHALL. — The  questions  already  put  to 
you  have  anticipated  much  of  what  I  had  to  ask  you. 
You,  said,  I  think,  that  you  would  not  let  the  authori* 
ties  vary  theliours  or  the  age? — I  mean  by  the  autho- 
rities the  local  authorities. 

13?.  Tou  prefer  that  to  be  stated  in  the  general  Act? 

-Yes;  •  • 

138.  Apd  you,  go  on  to  state  that  the  conditions,  in 
Dublin  are  different  from  those  in  Liverpool,  and  dif- 
ferent hours  .would  be  necessary  in  Dublin  from  what 
are  necessary  in  Liverpool  ? — Well,  if  I  were  dealing 
with  a  general  Act  for  the  whole  c6untry  it  would  be 
another  matter;  but  we  are  dealing  with  a  general. Act 
for  Ireland  only,  where"  the  differences  are  not  as  great 
M  th^  are  between  an  English  city  and  «n  Irish  city; 

138x.  ^ PoiBsibly  there.might.be  a  difference  bet^^^eeh 
DtibKn  and  Belfast,  just  as  great  as  between  Dublin 


and  Liverpool  ? — ^I  dc^'t  think  there  woiildr  be  a  differ- 
ence  sufficient  to  justify  an  alteration  in  tke  law. 

139.  But  suppose,  we  had  fixed  hours.  Say  that 
no  child  should  be  eiliployed  between  9  in  the  evening 
and  6  in  the  morning — would  you  agree  to  thatf— ^ 
Well,  no  child  ? 

140.  No  child  between  9  in  the  evening  and  6  in  ihm 
morning  ? — I  should  rather  say  10  in  the  -evening  and 
6  in  the  morning.  I  speak,  now,  of  Dublin  only  ; .  and 
I  think,  in  the  summer,  10  in  the  evening  would  not  do 
a  boy  any  hurt. 

141.  Subject  to  that,  would  you  not  leave  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  local  authorities  to  vary  these  hours  by 
bye-laws  ? — Yes. 

142.  You  would  give  the  local  authorities  as  mtich 
elasticity  as .  possible? — ^I  am  only  dealing  now  with 
street-trading  children.  Children  over  sixteen  I  would 
give  authority  to  license  up  to  any  hour  the  local 
authorities  .desire.  But  I  am  speaking,  now,  of  chil- 
dren under  sixteen,  and  I  think  10  o'clock  would  be 
sufficient.  And  you  suggest  that  from  10  to  6  in  the 
morning  it  should  not  be  legal? 

142a.  No ;  I  suggested  from  9  to  6,  leaving  it  to  the 
local  authorities  to  vary  that  in  special  instances?-^ 
Yes ;  with  this  provision :  that  I  would  not  •  a1I<;w 
children  who  are  attending  school  to  trade  before  school 
hours. 

143.  Another  point  I  wanted  to  ask  you  was  this. 
You  are  against  children  being  fined  or  sent  to  prison 
for  breach  of  the  regulations? — ^I  am. 

144.  How.  do  you  propose  to  enforce  the  Iqre-laws  ? — 
Well,  of  course,  take  the  case  of  a  child  begging.  I 
would  make  his  parent  responsible  for  the  begging. 

145.  Suppose  the  child  had  no  parents,  or  was  the 
child  of  a  widow,  say,  a  poor  charwoman? — ^Wcll, 
she  cannot  divest  herself  of  her  responsibility^  even  so. 
I  would  do  it  in  two  ways.  When  a  child  is  brought,  up 
for  begging  there  is  this  alternative:  Put  it  as  you 
would  under  the  Act  dealing  with  the  prevention  of 
cruel^  tp  children — ^put  them  under  the  control  of 
another  person,  or  then  the  only  other  alt^native  ia 
to  send  them  to  an  Industrial  School.  But  the  jde^ 
of  sending  them  to  prison  is  distinctly  objectionable. 

14^.  You  mentioned  that  demoralisation  would  result 
instantly  on  their  being  sent  to  prison  ? — ^I  ,don- 1  Si^y  in- 
stantly ;  but  it  has  that  effect. 

147.  Does  that  apply  to.  the  past  or  the  present  prison 
system  ? — Well,  1  speak  of  young  girls,  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  of  age,  wh^re  I.  have. known  them  to  have  to  «>  to 
prison,  and  undoubtedly  the  moral  effect  has  oeen 
disastrous  to  th^jn. 

148.  In  what  way  ? — ^The  fact  that  they  have  been  to 
prison  at.  all  m^st  have  a  very  injurious  effect ; .  and- 
their  whole  character  becomes,  I  won't  say  depraved, 
but  their  moral  tone  gets  po  lowered. that  they  think  it 
no  hami  to  go  to  prison,  and  it  is  one  of  tiiofte  almo^ 
everyday  occurrences  that  they  get  used  to, 

1^.  Are  you  aware  that  children  in  prison  are  now 
absolutely  kept  apart  from  all  old  offenders,  and  have 
nothing  but  good  influences  brought  to  bear  on  ^nt 
in  prison  ? — I  only  spj^ak  from  what  I  know  of  children 
about  the  markets.  When  I  speak  of  children  I  .apeak 
of  children  of  fifteen  or  sixteen — not  very  young  chil- 
drenr— who -.have  been  arrested  for  probably .  having 
goods  on  the  pathway — ^things  of  that  nature — and  have- 
been  .^ned.i  jt.have  watched  them  rather  closely  up  rin 
the  markets,  and.  undoubtedly .  their,  af te^rvcaveer  has( 
befn— r —       •     .  

150.  Might  it  not  .be  that  the  prison  has  been  made 
so  easy  for  them,  and  so  attractive,,  that  they  are  not 
afraid  to  go  back  ? — I  don't  think  it  is  a  sreat  deterrent.. 
But  I  think  it  has  an  injurious  effect  The  moral  el^ci 
of  going  to  prison,  even  for  a  week,  is  injurious. 

151,  If  it  is  injurious,  why  send  th^n  to  prison  aif 
all?~If  .prison  is  not  for  their  reformation,  i£  every, 
help  is  not  given  them,  why  subject  them  to  imprison- 
ment? Is,  there  not  a.  prevalent  idea  that  when  people 
are  in  prison  every  inducement  should  be  given  to  them 
to  turn  over,  a  new  leaf? — There  is  ; .  and 'that  is*  so,  I 
should  think,  when  it  is  weU  carried  out 

162.  Well,  in  the  oase  of  children;  it  *  is  bo  wi^U 
carried  out  that  it  is  no  deterrent  at  all>?^^Well;  I  don^ 
think  I  wtuH  go.  so  far  as  that; 

152a.  You  say  you  are'  against  sending  them  to 
R^f onmatories  ?7rl  r  prefer  *.  sending  them .  to  .  Jndutirial 
Schools,  clearly. 

1 153.  In    Reformatories   children  who  ihav»  thienred 
associate  freely  with  each  other?.-— -JTbey*- do..  ..-..i  . 
r  1534..  r  That  is  ynpoBsifale  in  prison  fpH^eUy  70a,- of 
course,  know.    I  don't  know.    I;x;aBnot  speak  ttgmnaj 
own  experience,  but  from  that  of  others. 


The  Wiineii  ihtn  viiiidrew. 


Mr.  Ohariks  Easoit,  m.a.,  9.vj,  ^xsitiined? 


ApraiAWfU. 


154.  CHAi]»iCAif.->r"Mr.'  vBason,  you  have  been  good 
enougk-to  givpuB-  &  briel  .-general  atatement -of  the  ob«- 
jeote  and  t^e  scope i of  jpur  Awoeiation  ?f— Yee.,    .    » ., , 

155*  I  suppose  th)i»re.  ia  no  objection  to  our.  publishing 
this  ioL  the  Appendix  of  our-  ISiepoxt^ — Certainly  not. . 

156.  Well,  I  notice  that  you  clasaHy  ohildicn  under 
four  heads  in  ^ur  statement.  .  So  far  aa  employment 
i»  oonceiteed  they  may  he  daasified- imder.<three  header 
I  think->— those  employed  in  shops  and  laetories^  those 
employed'  m-  domestic  work,  aa^d  those  employed  w 
street  trading  ^~ Yes; 

157.  Well,  ji^hich  of  these  do  you  regard  as*  the 
greatest  evil  t— Well,  I' wish  to  give  evidencef  *  only  In 
regard  to  the  last.  I  don't  say  anything  about  the 
others. 

158.  You  heard  the  definition  I  read  out  fo  Sir 
Thomas  Pile.  Do  you  think  that  is  comprehensive  7 — 
Yes.  I  think  it  is  fair. 

159.  I  will  read  it  again  if  you  wish?— Well,  I  think 
it  wouM  oover  practically  the  case  in  Bablin:  Frima 
faeie;  I  have  no  objestion  to  take  that  de&iitiou'Ott.the 
snbjeet. 

160;  As  regards  street  trading^  would  prou  tell  us  your 
ground  for  considering  that  it  is  injurioiis  tothe  diiP^ 
dren  t— Well,  I  think,  with  regard  to  the  children, 
this  :— It  is  an  occupation  that  does  not  tend  to'  create 
industrious  habits.  It  does  not  prepare  them  for  better 
work  when  they  get  older,  and  boys  who  get  accustomed 
to  street  trading  become  disinclined  for  regular  indus^ 
try ;  and  it  is  more  difficult  to  get  employment  after- 
wards. Aiid  then  it  oertairrly,  at  -present,  tettds  to 
ignprance.  They  don't  attend  Fchooli  The  recjulations 
oftlfe  School  Attendance  Committee  would  tenti  to  pre- 
vent that,  but  the  fijst  evil  canjibt  be  prevented  by  any 
re^atioti.  ,1  agree  With  Sir  Thomas  Pile  that  it  is 
impossible,  to  prohibit  street  trading  entirely,  but  stfll 
it  never  c«n  be  an  employment  which  respectable,  hard- 
working ^ai^nts  will  be  willing^  alXow'thetr  ^childr^ 
to  go  to,  excerpt  under  pressure  of  poverty.  With  r^ 
gard*  to  -parentiiil  control,'  I  think  street  trading  enables 
1h^  children  to  set  their  .parents  at  defiance,  and  that 
the  regal ationy  might  materially  assist  pec^te.who  aee 
amriouff  to  look  after  their  children.  '     '>  .     ;t  .. 

161:  By  "  regul^i^tiotos  "  you '  "mean  this  LiVerpbol  sys- 
tem f-^Yes.  And  then,  the  earnings  they  get  at  pre- 
settfc,  i  tlkink  to  some. extent  they  don't  benefit  the  -ehil- 
dntt  aft  all,  and.I  think  that  in-some. cases  itheyia]3e»  as 
in'the«  oase  referred  to  hy.Sir  Thoiaas  Pile,  probably 
ttsed  for  drink.  . 

162:  And  you  l^ink  ^, earnings  vm  given  to  the 
"parentsand 'Spent  iii  drink? — Sotnetimes,  jindoubtedly. 

163,  And  then  with  regard  to  the  evil  *  effedls  oh 
the'  char^feter -df'  ttie  fcWSdTeii?-^t  tetapUTthe^  to 
g^bling  in  Ihe-streel.*  It  geliei^afly  leads  en  to-  bad 
Wiavibur'-alid  disdrdeHy  conduct; '  <ind  *to '  imnibrtdity, 
«pecraliy .  iti  the  casp  of -girls.  And  then,  of  bourse, 
there-  is  the  questibrf  of  late  hours.  It- tendB  -to  keep 
them  out  working  at  late  hours,  ^hichis^inj-utioufc  both 
as  to  Wslth  and  as  to  the  specilal  expbstire  to  tempta- 
tion It  leads  td.     >   ^  '    ^ 

164,  These  aire  all  evils' that  Wbu!d  be  met  by  regula- 
•tiqn  ?-^They  Would '  b©  reduced';  they  cannot  b^ .  cured 

.altogether.:    /  .  :     \'.  .    ''":,  '/    '  .. 

'  ■  16&  As  neg«rd<  the  hours  for  street  trading,  would  yon 
^&x  them  hard,  ai^dj  fast  by  statute  or  leave  tl:^m  to  a  bye- 
law  7 — I  would  put  a  linpt  i|}  the  Aot^  just  aa  it  is  in 
the  Act  for  the  prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children.  There 
are  general  hours  in  that  Act,  but  there  is  power  given 
to  vary;  them.  And  I  think  Sir  Thomas  Pile  suggefsted 
that  the  Jtour  should  be  extended  to  10  o'clock,  ^ir  '^omiU 
did  .notn^eiiti^n  that  they  h^vei-power  tovaify  the  hours 
at.pNseht  under  the  Preventioit  of'  Cruelty  to  Children 
Aoi,  and  .we  wtotc^  to  them  to  know  why  they  do  not 
extrcjseit.  They  ^eem  to  think  .there  is  no  use  iU' doing 
Sb/;  Hnd^if.tjley  wished  to  alloiir  children  to  trade  till 
IQ  o'block  they  ^uld  have  made  a  bye^law  rto  that  effect. 
I.. only.  iQention,  thfit  tor  show  th^t  there  is  no  very 
Itrpng  ^ire  in^J)jublin.9t  present  to  extend  rth^^hQun. 

"' riildg.  F!QbA  Ucfiiir, authositiep  in, . Livinrpoolv  whfere^ : the 

vl|oju»  a9eifixed*£iK>m, rQ  to>  6,>  lu^re  -powef^  in  apeoia}  eir- 

i^msjiymsc^.ty  fiKton4  til^e^ ko«|flf  'SO.  that  fip  ipraet^diMy 

what  you  suggest?— I  .thi«kth6W«yI?pi*titiH«iy -eW- 

g^mei^tjiaii  the,  present  law  is  notradeq^ate  to. deal 

Jith  fte  di^ef tiC^^ of, street, tt^ding.,, The  ptinVip>LAct 
-the ,Pwe<iti6p; of  Ctufjlty  to  Qhadteii  v<L6t.  *  I.pvt 


aside,  i^he  other  Acta  lor  the  present.  The  Education  Mn..Clw)si,tr: 
Act.wiUcComain^  too^.hut.  in  connection  .with  .the  Pre-.  ^>^°i  ,  «^  •» 
vention  of  Cruelty  to  Children.  Act -it  i«r.veigr  important  ***^'  ^'  *  •  ^ 
to  oon6idei;>  the  limitations  of  it  under  the.  present  law. 
There  are  thre^  aeotions  which  refer  to  this  matter.  First 
ol  all,  Secti(^  A  deals  with  begging,  or  begffing  under 
the  pretence  of  selling.  .  Now  this  is  absolutely  for- 
bidden ,und?r  this  A^t.ipr  a  ,boy  under  fourteen,  or  a 
gilil  under,  sixteen,  •  Jhat  is  enforced  to- some  extent.  I 
think  it  might  be  more  vigorously,  enforced.  But  this 
is  a  matter,  upon-whioh  no^ubt  you  will  receive  evi- 
dent, frpm.  the  police,  an^.  from  the  rejpresentatiy^  oi 
that  .society,.' as  to  why  they,  have  not  enforced  it  more 
vigorously.  Of  course  they ,  do  enforce  it.  But  that 
section  gives  powers  to  deal  with  begging,  and  I  don't 
]cnow.that  the  new,  Act  would  give  any  additional 
powers.  Then  you  come  to  Section  B,  which  deals  with 
-late  hours,  «and  prohibits  the  child  trading  after  9 
o'clock  at. night  And  that  portion  ha^been  only. very 
slightly  enforced,  I  don't  want  to  say  that  it  is. owing 
to  any  want  of  interest  in  the  matter,  or  of  desire  to 
enforce  it,  that  they  havei  failed.  But  a  system  of  re- 
gulation would  very  much  facilitate  the  enforcement  by 
Massif ying  ohUdren,  and  enabling  them  to  be  identified. 
Then  you.  (ome.  to.  Section.  Cr  which  deals  .with  chil- 
dren under  efLeven  years ;  and  that  prohibits  them  from 
seUing  at  any  time,  in  the  street,  oc  pubiic-hbusea,  or 
otherwise..  The  age  is  fixed  at  eleven  years,. and  you 
were  asking  me  how  I  proposed  the  age  should  be  fixed. 
I  would  rather  that  the  general  Act  should  for  the 
present  follow  the  hours  in  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Children  Act-^^.to.  O-r-but  I  would  oertainlv  suggest 
that  the  Jooal  authorities.  h<^TQ  pow^.to  vary  the  hours. 
I  think  it  would  be  made  morq  4^^^^^  ^^  7^^  ^^ 
tempted  to  de^ne  minute  particulars  in  a  general  ^ct. 
The  local  author itiea  .nfiig^t  bp  ^uite  willing  to  see. a 
general  Act  passed^. , which  >KOuld; give  them  power  to 
vary  the.  hours  according  to  their  circumstances,  but 
might  very  strongly  object 4to  having  ^n  Ac^  with  ^rd 
and  fasi  hours  imposed  on  thean*  ,•  But  the  great  d^ffi- 
oultyin  this  Act.ia  that  it  acts  uppn  the.:chil4.5>nly 
though  the  parents.  1  /should  like  it  understood  that 
we  concuf  with  the '  Society  for  the  Prevention  ,of 
Cruelty  to' Children  in  the  importance  of  enforcing 
'parental  responsibility*  But  the  *  enforcement  of 
parental  responsibility  will,  be  greatly'  helped  if 
the  child  <san  -be  touched  by  the  officers  administering 
the  Act  at  once.  The  Act  is  deficient,  b6cauie  you 
havft  tb  preve  gainst  ^e 'parent  that  ke^^oavttes  or- 
'prooores'"  the' child,  or  that*  the  person  having*  custody 
''-allows''  the  ehild ;  an4  in  ..tfaiv  case  the  parents 
say: — "The  child  has  acted  contraiiy.  to*.theiiMautlie- 
rity^''  r.iAnyoAet  ol  /this./ kind.. wiU  fail  ^in  regard 
*to  a  child .  wlio>  is  beyond-  fHomital  soontioLi  .Thene  is  no 
power.,  ai^  poesent  ;to  ^arrest-  the  .child  at .  aU.  .You.  .can 
get  his  aanae  and  addrssa^'^and  prooeed>hy.  summons. 
Should  Ji  take  ,mp  certain-  other  .general. zeaaons.?  .•  . '. 


.^  I 


1 167*  CHAiBifAii,— We  .propose  to  put  in  your  memo- 
randum as  an  Appendix  to  the  Report,  so^  perhaps,  if 
SoxKment  on.  to  sqpiethivig  elfl^?— rYesy  perhaps  so.  With 
regard  to  the  authority  to  mfik^  the  regulations,  I  think 
,pie  i^uthority  plight  ,to  be  the  n^unicipal  body,:        . 

.  .168.,  The  jMupicipal  Council  ?r-Yes ;  in  pub^in  and 
Belfast  the  Jdu^aicipal;  CounqQ ;  -the.  Corporation  of 
Bubiin,  the  Corporation  9f  Belfasty.  and.  so  on. 

,  160.  Jn.  England,  perhaps  you.are^ware,  Mr.  Mun- 
della,  who  was  a  great  authority,  was  in  favour  of  the 
educational  authority  as  .against  the  municipal  autho- 
rity t — ^Yes  ;  but  in  Ireland  we  .  are  more  favourably 
^itcurastanced,'  for  there  ife  no  eduCAtibnal  authority. 
•The  School  Attendance  Committee  is  already  a  body  suo- 
ject  to  tlie  Corporation,  and  therefore  in  Ireland  i(  la 
a  simpler  matter,  and  must  be*  the  municfpal  a^uthority. 
But  then  the  regulations  should  be  madcv  by. the  local 
authority  after  conferring  with -the  police,  and  making 
,use  of  their  own  power  as  Schpol  Attendance  authority. 

'  '168a.  The  bye-laws  shoiild  be  subject  to^he  approval 
t>f  the  LoM  Lieuienarit5?i-Yes  ;  atid'^wit!!  regard  to*  the 
rtestttanoeef'iAi^  police,  tiatls  a'mdfftel*  of  d^alL^  The 
bye-laws,  I  think,  should  be  draf ted1[>;^>  th^  muAiciplil 
authority  and  •the  assistaiicer  of' the  police  dbtiTiUled ; 
and.  if  there  is  any  technical  difficulty  itf'tiie  way  :I 
..thiajf  it  ought,  to  be  Temedied  in  this -Act  according  to 
tho  adYio(?,Di  the  l^w  officers  of.  the.^Tetini.  ' We^,  then, 
with  r^ard..io  the  oregolationk  themselvlB^^-*^ 
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J/>rin4,1902.  170.  I  tuppofle  you  are  in  favour  of  the  limit  of  age 
being  raised  to  sixteen? — Yes  ;  and  I  would  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  that  it 
may  be  advisable  to  carry  the  matter  further,  and  regu- 
late or  license  all  street  trading. 

170a.  All  street  trading? — ^\es;  I  mean  street  trad- 
ing even  by  adults.  It  is  one  of  the  remarks  in  the 
Report.  It  might  be  necessary,  having  regard  to  the 
injurious  effects  connected  with  it. 

171.  Mr.  Baowixl. — You  cannot  put  it  down  in 
London,  no  more  than  you  could  put  down  the  seasons  ? 
— No  ;  it  is  impossible. 

172.  Chairman. — Have  you  gone  into  the  question  of 
crime  among  the  children  at  all  ? — No  ;  I  have  no  in- 
formation about  it.  Of  course  I  will  have  a  word  to 
say  about  the  enforcement  of  the  regulations. 

173.  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  there  is  much 
drunkenness  amongst  boys  in  this  class  of  trade? — iNo ; 
I  have  no  information  on  the  point  at  all. 

174.  Can  you  tell  us  what  class  the  boys  are 
taken  from  ?— No  ;  but  I  would  agree  with  Sir  Thomas 
Pile  that  they  are  taken  from  **  the  very  poor "  ; 
though  occasionally  parents  who  ought  to  maintain 
them  allow  them  to  go  into  the  streets,  and  that  is  the 
class  which  can  be  dealt  with  by  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  and  I  am  sure  they 
would  be  very  anxious  to  do  so.  This  could  be  done  by 
giving  them  the  information  which  would  be  supplied 
by  the  system  of  licences,  for  the  registration  of  every 
licensed  child  would  follow  as  a  matter  of  course. 

176.  Would  you  approve  of  a  regulation  prohibiting 
girls  from  street  trading  altogether? — I  would  rather 
leave  it  a  matter  of  discretion.  The  Liverpool  Act 
gives  the  Committee  complete  power ;  and  I  would 
rather  leave  it  a  matter  for  the  discretion  of  the  Com- 
mittee granting  the  licenses. 

175a.  Do  you  think  that  unregulated  trade  leads  to 
crime,  and  that  if  regulated  that  tendency  would  be 
done  away  with? — ^It  would  be  diminished,  but  would 
not  be  done  away  with  as  long  as  street  trading  exists. 

176.  You  don't  object  on  principle  to  the  employment 
of  children  after  the  age  of  eleven  ?-:-Well,  I  am  not 
particularly  deputed  to  give  any  evidence  in  resard  to 
tho  employment  of  children,  as  distinguished  from 
street  trading,  and  I  would  rather  say  nothing  about 
it.  but  my  own  idea  is  that  children  should  get  proper 
schooling  up  to  fourteen  years  of  age.  I  think  it  would 
be  well,  if  possible,  to  avoid  employing  them  until  they 
are  fourteen  ;  but  I  am  not  going  to  say  it  should  be 
prohibited. 

177.  Out  of  school  hours  you  would  have  them  do 
nothing  but  amuse  themselves  ? — ^If  possible.  Of  course 
<jne  should  have  regard  to  what  they  would  do  if  they 
were  not  employed. 

178.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  more  likely  to  get 
'them  into  a  bad  course,  running  about  the  streets,  than 
if  they  were  employed  in  some  source  of  industry? — To 
a  certain  extent  I  quite  admit  that  that  is  so. 

179.  As  regards  Sunday  employment,  do  you  think 
there  is  much  Sunday  employment  in  Dublin  for  these 
children? — I  don't  know.  I  may  say  I  am  never  in 
Dublin  on  Sunday. 

180.  Would  you  prohibit  it  altogether? — I  would 
leave  it  to  the  local  authority. 

181.  Do  jon  think  the  greatest  evil  in  connection  with 
street  trading  by  children  is  that  it  prevents  them  frojn 
doing  their  work  in  school? — I  don't  know  that  street 
trading  itself  prevents  them  doing  their' work  in  school. 
I  think  if  they  were  required  to  attend  school,  I  would 
then  wait  until  the  teachers  gave  evidence  of  injury 
before  I  would  assume  it  was  incompatible  with  street 
trading. 

182.  You  think  there  is  nothing  in  street  trading  that 
would  make  them  incapable  of  understanding  their 
lessons  ? — No  ;  but  there  would  be  this  difficulty — they 
aro  so  much  drawn  from  classes  in  contact  with  the 
criminal  classes,  that  a  very  grave  question  would  arise 
about  their  mixing  with  ordinary  children  in  the 
National  Schools,  and  it  would  require  very  close  at- 
tention on  the  part  of  the  educational  authorities  to  see 
that  special  arrangements  were  made.  That  is  why  I 
think  Day  Industrial  Schools  would  be  of  great  assist- 
ance. At  any  rate,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  street- 
trading  children  should  not  be  allowed  to  contaminate 
respectable  children. 

183.  Do  you  think  that  those  children  who  earn 
money  in  the  streets  as  a  rule  are  the  children  of  neces- 
sitous parents,  and  are  earning  for  the  support  of  the 
houFehold  ?— I  fancy  they  are,  to  a  considerable  extent. 

184.  And  they  are  not  sent  out  to  earn  money  for 


the  parents  to  spend  it  on  drink? — ^The  circumstance* 
in  Dublin  are  made  so  much  worse  by  the  very  fact  that 
there  is  so  much  unorganised  charity  in  Dublin,  which 
increases  the  very  evil  that  it  is  intended  to  deal  with, 
and  some  of  these  evils  would  be  mitigated  if  the  chil- 
dren were  r^ulated  and  the  facts  were  brought  to  th« 
knowledge  of  the  different  parties  interested  in  children. 

185.  Do  you  agree  with  Sir  Thomas  Pile's  evidence, 
that  children  should  not  be  employed  before  school 
hours,  but  might  after  school  hours? — ^I  would  ratlier 
at  the  present  time  leave  it  to  the  gpeneral  Act  I 
don't  think  there  is  much  fear  of  children  in  Dublin 
overworking  themselves  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morn- 
ing before  school  time. 

186.  Do  you  refer  to  going  round  with  newspapers, 
or  milk  carts,  or  anything  like  that  ? — No ;  that  is  em- 
ployment—that is  not  street  trading. 

187.  You  don't  propose  going  into  any  qnestion  3f 
home  industries? — No. 

188.  There  is  another  question  I  put  to  Sir  Thomas 
Pile,  as  to  the  licensing  of  children  amounting  to  a  re- 
cognition of  street  trading  as  a  proper  occupation  for 
them.  At  present  they  trade  without  a  licence,  and 
there  is  no  recognition.  If  you  give  them  a  licence  it 
implies  a  recognition.  Do  you  see  any  objection  on 
that  ground  ? — No ;  I  do  not.  It  is  not  an  illegal  oc- 
cupation, and  it  is  not  proposed  to  make  it  an  illegal 
occupation.  The  registration  or  regulation  of  the  chil- 
dren will  be  tantamount  to  giving  them  a  recognised 
position.  The  practical  effect  will  be  the  same — it  will 
be  reduced  to  a  question  simply  of  the  exact  form  of  the 
regulations,  whether  you  use  a  badge  or  not.  It  will  be 
a  matter  for  the  local  authorities.  They  mi|ght  think 
well  to  dispense  with  a  badge.  I  think  a  badge  would 
be  a  good  thing  in  many  ways. 

189.  You  say  there  are  certain  circumstances  which 
would  be  considered  in  the  granting  or  withholciing  of 
the  licences,  and  the  first  should  be  the  health  of  th« 
child? — That  is  in  the  forefront  of  the  licensing  re- 
quirements in  Liverpool  and  Manchester.  You  should 
not  license  a  child  that  is  blind,  or  deaf,  or  dumb.  I 
certainly  think  that  should  be  considered. 

190.  Would  you  prohibit  a  child  that  is  lame,  or 
otherwise  deformed — would  you  prohibit  that  child 
from  selling  papers  at  a  railway  station? — ^No,  not 
absolutely.  In  the  first  instance  I  would  give  a  licence 
to  almost  everybody,  and  I  would  leave  the  restrictions 
to  come  afterwards  from  breach  of  the  regulations. 

191.  Don't  you  think  that  the  street  trading  of  a 
child  not  physically  fit  to  be  exposed  to  the  weather 
would  be  very  bad? — Yes,  that  is  so.  I  would  leave  it 
very  much  to  the  discretion  of  the  Committee.  The 
Committee  might  take  medical  evidence  at  their  discre- 
tion. I  only  say  they  are  bound  to  consider  the  health 
of  the  child. 

192.  As  regards  the  clothing  of  the  children ;  if  they 
were  required  by  a  bye-law  to  dress  decently  and  wear 
boots  and  stockings,  would  they  be  able  to  pay  for 
these  ? — Well,  I  think  they  would  be  able  to  contribute 
something ;  and  the  evidence  of  Liverpool  gives  reason 
to  believe  that  they  might  be  able  to  adopt  some  systeaoa 
by  which  they  could  enforce  a  small  payment,  as,  for 
instance,  returning  the  badge  daily  on  condition  of  the 
child  paying  a  penny.  I  approve  of  an  effort  to  be 
made  in  that  way  when  a  child  is  earning  money. 

193.  And  giving  up  his  badge  every  evening  and 
coming  for  it  in  the  morning,  and  not  getting  it  till 
he  pay  the  penny? — ^I  think  something;  of  that  sort 
might  be  done.  The  Police-Aided  C&thing  Society 
might  do  something  in  that  way. 

194.  In  the  case  of  children  whose  parents  are  dead 
or  have  deserted  them,  would  you  require  them  to  live  in 
certain  lodgings  ? — Yes  ;  in  Homes  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee. I  don't  think  at  present  any  municipality  should 
try  to  start  a  Home.  I  think  they  should  be  in  charge 
of  fit  persons,  and  in  default  of  that,  there  would  be  a 
question  of  sending  them  to  Day  Industrial  Schools — 
which  would  not  suit  for  an  orphan,  because  he  has  no 
home,  but  with  regard  to  the  religious  difficulty,  it  is 
quite  true  there  was  a  difficulty  in  Liverpool  in  the 
matter  of  religion,  but  that  difficultv  has  oeen  got  over. 
The  regulations  were  amended,  and  the  religious  diffi- 
culty is  surmounted  by  providing  that  the  child  should 
only  be  sent  to  a  Home  of  its  own  persuasion,  and  by 
an  appeal  to  the  magistrates  in  case  of  a  dispute.  No 
doubt  that  would  be  done  here.        * 

195.  You  would  make  it  a  provision  that  the  Horn* 
should  be  under  the  control  of  persons  of  the  same  re- 
ligion as  the  child  ? — Yet ;  1  tlank  it  most  important. 


196.  WeUy  might  I  ask  you  a  few  queetions,  not  as 
a  philanthropist,  but  as  the  head  of  a  great  firm  of 
newsagents?  Bo  you  think  that  the  newspaper  pro- 
prietors or  newsagents  would  have  any  just  gfouna  to 
object  to  the  system  of  licensing  ? — I  think  not. 

107.  They  took  a  good  deal  of  evidence  in  England 
on  that  subject,  from  newspapers  and  newsagents? — 
Yes. 

196.  Do  you  employ  any  boys  yourself  in  going  round 
with  newspapers  I—Ybb  ;  but  they  are  not  street  traders, 
and  not  under  fourteen. 

199.  They  are  employed  in  delivering? — ^Tes. 

199a.  Bo  you  employ  an/  girls? — No,  not  delivering 
papers. 

200.  And  none  of  the  boys  are  under  fourteen? — No. 

201.  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  hours  the  boys  work 
in  the  week? — ^No ;  not  offhand.  They  work  early  in 
the  morning,  and  then  they  are  away  two  or  three 
hours. 

202.  Bo  they  attend  school  at  all? — ^No;  we  don't 
take  them  until  they  are  over  school  age. 

203.  Bo  you  find  their  health  affected  ?— No ;  we 
have  a  medical  officer,  and  he  examines  the  boys  if  there 
is  anything  wrong  with  them,  and  he  makes  recom- 
mendations, and  they  are  considered. 

204.  Have  you  many  boys? — No,  not  many. 

205.  What  are  their  ages? — Tliey  run  from  fourteen 
to  eighteen  or  nineteen.  Of  course,  at  that  age  they 
must  pass  to  something  else. 

206.  What  class  are  their  parents?— Oh,  very  re- 
spectable. 

207.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  getting  boys? — Only 
for  the  hours  early  in  the  morning. 

206.  But  there  is  a  difficulty  ?-— We  always  get  them 
in  the  end  ;  but  still  there  is  often  a  difficulty. 

200.  You  are  not  able  to  take  your  choice? — ^Well, 
we  can  get  along.  But  still  there  is  a  difficulty  in 
getting  twys  who  can  come  in  so  early. 

210.  Are  the  parents  dependent  on  them? — Well,  I 
think  they  are.  Of  course,  there  are,  in  Dublin,  not 
the  same  arrangements  which  exist  in  the  English 
towns  to  get  them  up  in  the  momins  early.  That  is 
generally  the  excuse  for  not  getting  tnem  in. 

211.  What  hour  does  the  work  commence  in  the  morn- 
ing?— A  quarter  past  four.  You  see  it  depends  on 
the  publication  of  the  daily  papers. 

212.  And  when  does  his  work  end? — Seven  to  half- 
past 

213.  And  does  he  come  on  again? — Yes,  after  three 
to  three  and  a-half  hours. 

214.  When  ?— About  half -past  10  or  11. 

216.  Have  you  any  boys  distributing  the  evening 
papers  ? — ^ust  to  a  small  extent ;  with  the  London 
daily  papers. 

216.  And  are  they  late?— Not  very.— You  see  the 
English  mail  comes  in  early. 

217.  And  have  these  boys  been  working  early  also  ? — 
Yes. 

218.  How  long  are  they  off  ? — Four  or  five  hours  at 
least. 

219.  Are  any  of  the  boys  who  were  on  in  the  morning 
early   on  in  the  evening  again  ? — ^Yes. 

220.  And  what  time  are  they  off  altogether? — Well, 
it  slightly  varies  with  the  arrival  of  the  mail.  Gene- 
rally it  would  be  6.30,  or  7 ;  but  cccasionally  it  is  a 
little  late,  when  the  mail  boat  is  late,  and  then  they 
have  to  wait. 

221.  Have  they  a  long  delivery?— Oh,  no;  it  is 
usually  short.  It  is  mostly  confined  to  public  offices 
and  dubs. 

222.  Well,  when  you  are  employing  these  boys,  do 
you  make  any  inquiry  as  to  their  home  circle  ? — No ; 
we  try  to  get  respectable  people ;  that  is  all.  Of  course 
we  take  references. 

223.  What  becomes  of  them? — Most  of  them  go  to 
other  employment,  with  our  recommendations ;  a  few 
may  be  promoted  to  our  own  permanent  clerking  staff. 

SS4.  There  is  nothing  in  the  employment  of  delivering 
daily  papers  that  demoralises  them  ? — I  should  say  not. 
Their  time  is  closely  limited,  and  if  they  waste  it  on 
their  delivery  it  is  sure  to  come  out  by  complaints 
from  persons  to  whom  they  were  delivering. 

226.  One  objection  to  street  trading  in  the  case  of 
boys  is  that  it  leads  to  gambling.  You  never  noticed 
that? — ^It  never  came  before  me  beyond  the  general 
danger  of  the  attraction  of  gambling  that  applies  to 
eveiybody. 

226.  You  don't  sell  in  the  streets  ?— No. 


226a.  Bo  you  think  it  is  the  practice  of  newsvendors   AprUl^A9(n. 
to  send  out  boys  to  sell  in  the  streets  ? — ^I  don't  know,    n,^  Cbailas 
The  position  I  take  on  that  point  is  this :  I  have  never   Eaaon,      «..jj 
heard  complaints  made  by  newsvendors  of  injury  done  M.A.,jr>j 
to  them  by  boys  selling  in  the  streets.     There  has  been 
no  agitation  on  the  subject  here,  like  that  which  has 
taken  place  in  England. 

227.  You  are  unable  to  say  whether  the  news  agents 
sell  them  themselves,  or  the  boys  ? — No ;  I  have  no  in- 
formation on  that  point  at  all.  Ihey  buy  certain 
papers  from  us,  but  I  don't  know.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  say  a  word  about  the  enforcement  of  the 
regulations — what  would  be  done  in  case  of  a  breach 
of  the  regulations.  At  present,  if  a  boy  is  found  sell- 
ing in  the  streets  the  only  thing  is  to  bring  him  to  the 
police  courts.  Now  one  very  strong  advantage  in 
regulations  would  be,  keeping  the  boys  out  of 
the  police  courts.  I  do  not  object  to  the  police- 
man. But  I  think  a  great  deal  of  harm  is  done  by 
bringing  children  into  contact  with  the  criminal  classes 
in  tne  police  courts.  If  a  child  goes  into  a  public- 
house  to  beff,  under  these  regulations  the  child  would 
be  brought  before  the  Committee  and  warned,  and  told 
he  must  be  careful ;  and  then  he  would  get  a  threat  of 
the  suspension  of  his  licence.  And  then,  if  it  was 
necessary  to  bring  him  before  a  magistrate  I  would 
strongly  suggest  that  you  consider  whether  such  case 
could  not  be  taken  in  some  place  apart  from  the  police 
court.  For  instance,  the  Corporation  might  arrange  to 
have  a  room  where  these  cases  could  be  dealt  with ;  or, 
if  it  be  at  the  police  court,  let  it  be  at  a  different  hour, 
so  that  the  boys  could  not  be  contaminated.  That  is 
one  of  the  things  that  our  Society  are  fighting  for. 
And  I  would  ask  you  to  let  me  add  to  my  written  state- 
ment this: — ''The  more  careful  separation  in  police 
courts  and  cells  of  delinquents  and  criminals.'* 
Although  individual  policemen  and  sergeants  may  Ho 
their  best  in  the  way  of  separation  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  avoid  contamination.  However,  a  new 
central  bridewell  is  being  built,  which  will  facilitate 
separation.  I  suppose  you  must  deal  with  the  child  in 
the  way  of  punishment.  There  is  the  committal  to  Bay 
Industrial  Schools,  which  won't  be  available  until  we 
have  got  the  power  to  establish  them.  In  England  the 
regulations  were  all  considered  in  relation  to  towns  where 
these  powers  already  existed.  If  a  child  is  sent  to  a  Day 
Industrial  School,  or  a  permanent  residential  school,  the 
parent  should  be  made  to  pay.  The  recent  Act  makes  it 
all  right  with  regard  to  future  cases.  The  power  does  not 
apply  (owing  to  the  action  of  Mr.  John  Dillon  in  the 
House  of  Commons)  to  children  already  in  Industrial 
Schools ;  and,  therefore,  it  would  not  be  till  the  begin- 
ning of  this  year  that  you  oould  begin  to  put  the  powers . 
into  operation.  We  drew  the  attention  of  the  Corpora- 
tion in  1808  to  their  bye-law,  which,  we  consider,  violates 
the  general  principles  of  the  Industrial  School  Act. 
The  idea  of  the  Act  is  that  the  child  should  be  sent  to 
an  Industrial  School,  and  if  the  parent  is  able  he  should 
be  made  to  pay.  The  reply  of  Mr.  Richard  Jones,  the 
Chairman,  iS;  "It  is  true  that  in  the  existing  state  of 
the  law  the  Corporation  hesitates  to  issue  certificates 
where  the  parents  are  in  receipt  of  substantial  wages." 
The  following  year  there  was  a  case  brought  before  wem 
where  the  father  of  the  boy  was  in  Guinnesses  Brewery, 
and  they  refused  the  certificste  in  that  case.  Here 
they  carried  out  the  bye-law,  which.  Sir  Thomas  Pile 
says,  is  not  enforced,  and  refused  the  certificate. 
Well,  then  the  fine — of  course  the  fine  is  not  a  good 
punishment  for  a  boy.  But  if  the  boy  is  earning,  I 
think  some  effort  should  be  made  to  use  the  fine  as  a 
punishment,  on  condition  that  the  boy  paid  it  out  of 
his  earnings.  If  the  badge  were  given  up  daily,  and 
given  out  again  the  matter  might  be  arranged,  as  the 
badge  could  be  refused  if  the  boy  did  not  pay. 

228.  Chairman. — ^Boes  that  mean  suspension  ?— Yes  ; 
and  if  that  fail  you  have  to  consider  the  question  of 
sending  the  boy  to  an  Industrial  School,  or  to  a  Refor- 
matory, if  over  fourteen.  And  then,  under  the  Liver- 
pool Act  there  is,  and,  I  hope,  will  be  also  under  the 
general  Act,  power  to  contravene  the  conditions  of  the 
licence.  And  this  might  be  enforced  through  the 
agency  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children.  The  fact  that  there  would  be  a  register  would 
enable  the  authorities  to  exercise  some  control  or  super- 
vision, and  make  the  boy  amenable,  if  it  were  shown 
that  it  was  not  the  parents'  fault. 

229.  Mr.  Bagwell. — In  the  newspaper  boy  businoss 
you  have  mentioned  that  your  special   knowledge   is 
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JflfUlA^X90^*  onl^  of  delivery.    But  theve  arfr  two  other  wajs  in 
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aion,  biy  people  interested  in  papers,  and  the  other  is 
by  trade,  in  which  the  boys  pay  for  the  papers  and  sell 
them  at  a  profit.  Are  you  aware  that  both  these  sys- 
tems are  going  on  in  Dublin?  What  I  mean  is,  that 
a  boy  buys  and  brings  out  a  doaen  papers.  If  he  sells 
them  he  gets  the  money.  Then  there  is  the  system  of 
getting  the  papers  and  having  to  brin^  back  the  papers 
or  the  money.  Is  that  system  in  existence? — I  tliink 
that  mostly  the  boys  buy  the  papers  themselves. 

230.  Yes ;  but  do  you  believe  the  other  system  is  in 
force  ? — I  can  only  say  I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

231.  Do  you  think  there  are  many  cases  in  which  boys 
run  away  from  their  parents,  who  are  well  disposed 
people,  in  order  to  avoid  the  restraints  of  home? — I 
have  no  means  of  knowing  that. 

232.  The  Dublin  evening  papers,  I  suppose,  are  the 
principal  cause  of  the  late  hours  ?-^I  should  say  so. 

233.  And,  as  far  as  you  know,  the  Press  interest  gene- 
rally would  be  rather  inclined  to  help  the  authorities 
in  &ying  to  regulate  the  trade? — I  think  they  would. 

234.  You  don't  think  there  would  be  any  opposition  ? 
— ^I  tiiink  not 

235.  Have  you  much  experience  of  absolute  mendi- 
cancy being  carried  on  under  the  guise  of  selling? — 
Well,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  what  has  been  mentioned 
before — the  offering  of  matches  as  a  cloak  for  begging. 

236.  And  do  you  think  the  authorities  are  sharp 
enough  on  that  class? — I  would  rather  hear  their  own 
evidence  as  to  why  they  don't  proceed  more  vigorously. 
I  would  say  the  authorities  are  not  heavy  on  tiiem. 

237.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  good  deal  still  to  be 
done  to  stop  them  ? — ^Yes. 

238.  Mr.  Faoan. — ^You  would  lionise  children  from 
eleven  to  sixteen? — ^Yes. 

239.  Supposing  a  child  gets  a  licence  at  eleven,  and, 
year  after  year,  goes  on  following  the  same  course,  do 
you  think  that  the  prospects  in  life  for  that  child, 
and  the  general  moral  character  of  the  child  will  be 
improved  by  the  six  or  seven  years  ? — "So  ;  I  think  it  is 
had  for  the  child. 

240.  That  being  the  case,  don't  you  think  it  might 
he  well  if  the  authorities  would  offer  some  inducement 
to  lads — ^to  licensed  lads — ^to  break  off  and  take  up 
somo  other  class  of  business  as  early  as  possible? — ^If 
there  was  anything  of  the  kind  practicable,  I  would  be 
in  favour  of  it,  and  I  would  be  glad  if  there  was.  But 
I  am  not  clear  what  could  be  done. 

241.  You  think,  if  they  got  a  good  report  from  the 
•officers  who  supervise  these  lads? — Yes. 

242.  And  you  recommend  that? — I  say  that  that 
would,  perhaps,  facilitate  their  getting  another  employ- 
ment— ^the  fact  that  they  have  established  a  good  record. 

243.  And  would  it  not  be  well  to  hold  that  oiit  as  an 
inducement  to  these  lads  to  behave  well  ? — Yes. 

244.  Do  you  kno^  ^hat  these  boys  earn  per  week  ? — 
No ;  I  have  no  means  of  knowing. 

245.  Do  you  think  there  are  other  elements  besides 
profit  attracting  them  to  the  calling  ? — ^Yes  ;  I  think 
the  boys  themselves  do  not  really  know  what  is  best  for 
themselves.     They  do   not    realise   the   valuable   time 


they  are  wasting,  and  they  do  not  dislike  the  stxeefe 
trading.    They  rathar  like  it. 

246«  There  is  the  sporting  element,  perhapa? — Yem, 
1  suppose  that  has  somethinff  to  do  with  it. 

247.  Supposing  that  a  lad  earns  from  1«.  bd.  to  3s. 
a  week,  do  you  think,  if  he  were  offered  that  amount 
by  working  steadily  at  some  form  of  employment,  *and 
the  amount  given  to  the  parents  at  the  end  of  the  week,, 
woidd  the  same  number  of  lads  come  forward  to  earn 
it  as  there  would  be  to  sell  papers  ? — ^Well,  I  don't  know. 
I  think  you  would  find  that  some  would,  and  some 
would  not.     It  would  be  worth  trying. 

248.  You  think  thai  the  induoement  to  following 
this  is  largely  the  freedom,  and  the  possibility  of  their 

being  abl& ? — ^I  think  the  great  difficulty  is  that 

they  imagine  there  is  no  other  employment  open  to 
them ;  and  there  is  no  other  employment  open  to  them 
at  such  an  early  age.  Very  few  will  employ  thena  at 
eleven  and  twelve. 

249.  How  would  you  provide  for  the  occupation  of 
children — could  you  make  any  suggestion  as  to  children 
who  will  not  be  allowed  to  tra£^  in  the  streets,  and 
who,  out  of  school  hours,  have  nothing  special  to  do? 
Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  ? — No.  You  there  go 
down  to  the  fun^unental  question,  and  the  economic 
conditions  of  Dublin  and  of  Ireland  generally. 
And  it  is  no  easy  thing  to  find  a  remedy.  Of 
course,  so  far  as  the  Day  Industrial  Schools  fi;o,  they 
would,  in  some  cases,  give  them  a  better  education 
and  a  means  of  livelihood  that  would  meet  a  number 
of  .  cases— especii\ily  the  case  of  widows,  who  appeal 
naturally  so  much  to  one's  feelings  in  the  matter — 
widows  with  a  number  of  children. 

250.  You  spoke  of  it  as  to  the  effect  on  the  health 
of  the  children.  Would  ^ou  consider  ballad-singing 
and  organ-playing,  and  such  as  that,  street  trading  f — 
It  depends  on  whether  they  are  with  their  parents. 
If  they  are,  I  think  that  should  be  treated  rather  as 
employment  with  the  adult  by  whom  they  are  accom- 
panied.    It  is  generally  not  done  for  themselves  alone. 

251.  Would  you  be  prepared  to  license  them  for  such 
occupation? — I  have  not  studied  that  question  at  all. 
I'  don't  know  what  difficulties  it  would  cause  to  the 
parents.  I  would  rather  concur  with  the  general  idea 
in  the  report,  that  it  might  be  desirable  to  license  all 
forms  of  street  employment— or  occupation,  we  will  call 
it. 

252.  Mr.  MuLHALL. — ^You  said  you  would  be  disposed 
not  to  put  obstacles  in  the  way  of  licences  ? — Yes  ;  I 
would  give  them  very  freely  in  the  first  instance. 

253.  What  about  the  cases  of  children,  where  their 
father  is  earning  good  wages,  and  spending  it  on  drink. 
You  heard  Sir  Thomas  Pile  instancing  the  case  of  a 
man  earning  25s.  a  week,  and  spending  £1  in  drink  ? — 
I  would  be  inclined  to  try  the  powers  of  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Children  Act  in  such  a  case,  and  get  the 
parent  made  amenable  for  nefi:lecting  his  children.  In 
the  meantime  I  would  not  allow  the  child  to  trade. 

254.  You  would  refuse  a  licence  in  that  case? — ^Yes, 
where  it  was  due  to  parental  neglect,  and  the  parent 
was  able  to  support  the  child. 

255.  Supposing  a  licence  were  refused,  would  you 
not  allow  an  appeal  to  a  magistrate? — Yes. 

256.  Just  as  you  mentioned  is  done  in  Liverpool? — 
Yes. 


The  Witness  then  withdrew,  and  the  Committee   cuijoumed    for    luncheon.     On    resuming, 

Dr.  W.  £.  Adeney,  d.sc.,  examined. 


257.  Chairman. — You  represent  the  Society  for  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Children  ?— The  Dublin  branch 

of  it. 

258.  How  long  have  you  been  acting? — Just  about 
twelve  months  I  am  the  Honorary  Secretary. 

250.  When  was  the  Society  first  established  ?— The 
Society  was  incorporated  in  1895. 

260.  And  it  has  been  at  work  ever  since? — ^It  has 
been  at  work  ^ver  since. 

261.  It  is  a  national  society,  and  you  are  the  Dublin 
branch?— We  are  the  Dublin  and  Districts  branch  ;  we 
are  one  of  some  800  centres. 

262.  And  you  have  had  an  opportunity  of  forming 
an  opinion  on  this  question  of  child  labour? — Yes. 

263.  You  have  seen  that  the  Euf^lish  Committee  have 
expressed  the  opinon  that  within  the  proper  limits,  and 
under  proper  conditions,  children  may  be  allowed  to 
do  some  work  f — ^Yei. 

264.  Of  course,  they  mean  all  children  of  a  reasonaUe 

a«f» 


265.  I  suppose,  over  eleven? — ^Yes. 

266.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  fix  a 
general  regulation  for  all  children? — I  do  not  think  so. 

267.  Would  you  allow  a  discretion  by  bye-laws — ^by 
its  being  dealt  with  by  bye-laws  ? — I  think  every  means 
of  discretion  should  be  afforded  by  means  of  bye-laws. 
I  think  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  they  only 
really  suggest  one  or  two  things  that  should  be  made 
statutory — that  is  the  question  of  trading  between 
9  a.m.  and  6  p.m. 

268.  I  will  cpme  to  that  afterwards.  Would  you 
totally  forbid  the  trading  of  children  under  fourteen — 
would  you  allow  children  to  trade  between  eleven  and 
fourteen  ? — Under  proper  control,  I  think  I  would. 

269.  Of  course,  you  might  forbid  hy  statute  street 
trading  altogether? — Yes. 

270.  You  would  prefer  that  it  should  be  permitted 
under  proper  regulations? — I  think  it  should  be  per- 
mitted much  in  the  same  way  as  it  is  permitted  at  ths 
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prefltfit  time.  It  i«)  At  the  present  time,  legal  to  trade 
in  the  streets — I  am  now  speSiiking  of  J>ublin  only — and 
1  think  that  should  be  allowed  to  continue. 

271.  But  that  it  should  be  regulated  ?— It  should  be 
rqpiiated. 

272.  As  to  the  local  authority  that  should  exercise 
t  power  in  this  matter  would  you  prefer  the  educational 
authorities  or  the  County  and  Municipal  Councils? 
—I  am  not  prepared  to  agree  to  any  regula- 
tions by  a  local  authority  in  that  direction.  Are  we 
■peaking  of  street  trading  only  ? 

273.  Only  ?— I  think  that  that  should  be  left  to  itself. 
What  I  think  we  require  is  some  extension  of  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Children  Act,  whereby  all  chil- 
dren street  trading  should  be  registered.  And,  if  tliat 
were  done  and  the  registers  could  be  inspected  by  the 
police,  and  by  the  officers  of  the  National  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  I  think  we 
ehould  have  every  means  of  properly  dealing  with 
the  Bubj^t.  By  that  1  mean  that  no  child  should  be 
allowed  to  trade  in  the  streets  in  order  to  support  the 
evil  practices  of  parents  or  guardians  ;  but  they  should 
be  allowed,  if  it  appears  that  the  necessities  of  tiie  home 
require  their  so  doing. 

274.  You  mean  allowed  under  regulations? — That 
would  work  itself  out.  We  should  know — the  police 
woald  know  and  our  Society  would  know — by  means  of 
tho  registers  what  children  were  engaged  in  street  trad- 
ing. We  could  find  out  by  our  ordinary  methods, 
through  our  inspectors,  what  is  the  necessity  of  the 
child  trading,  and  we  could  use  our  own  discretion,,  as 
we  do  in  the  other  branches  of  our  work.  If  it  ap- 
peared that  there  was  not  a  sufficient  cause  for  the 
child  trading,  and  we  could  use  our  own  discretion,  as  we 
do  in  the  other  branches  of  our  work.  If  it  appeared  that 
there  was  not  a  sufficient  cause  for  the  child  trading  then 
we  should  have  power  to  bring  that  child  and  parents 
before  a  magistrate,  who  would  then  exercise  his  dis- 
cretion. Of  course,  under  our  present  Act,  we  can 
punish  all  cases  of  neglect  by  parents  or  guardians,  but 
our  difficulty  as  a  society  in  Dublin  is,  we  have 
not  a  sufficient  staff  of  inspectors  to  work  the  second 
action  of  our  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  Act 
systematically.  We  should  require  the  assistance  such 
as  would  be  afforded  by  a  register  such  as  I  referred  to. 
That  register  could,  it  seems  to  me,  be  easily  kept  by 
schools,  where  a  child  who  has  engaged  in  street  trad- 
ing, should  be  known  to  the  master  or  masters  of  the 
fchools  it  attended.  And  that,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be 
th*»  means  of  gaining  information  as  to  what  children 
are  street  trading.  Then  it  would  be  left  open  to  the 
Society  to  carry  out  their  ordinary  methods  for  the 
protection  of  children  who  are  driven  to  trade  in  the 
streets  by  the  evil  living  or  drunken  practices  of  the 
parents  or  guardians. 

275.  Would  you  have  any  restrictions  on  street  trad- 
ing ss  in  Liverpool — such,  for  instance,  as  a  regulation 
that  the  children  should  be  properly  and  respectably 
dressed  ? — ^There  at  once  you  meet  me  with  reasons  why 
I  cannot  agree  to  the  suggestions  that  street  trading 
ihould  be  licensed.  In  the  Report  of  the  Inter-Depart- 
mental Committee  on  the  Employment  of  School  Chil- 
dren they  refer,  as  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  specially 
b  street  trading ;  and  they  declare  street  trading;  as 
most  undesik'able  for  children,  yet  theV  find  that  it  is 
impossible  to  recommend  that  it  should  be  stopped  by 
statutory  power.  They  go  on  to  say  that  it  requires, 
ix)wever,  more  strict  regulations  than  any  other  form 
of  trading  by  children  ;  and  they  suggest  that  the  sys- 
tem adopted  in  Liverpool,  and  about  to  be  adopted  by 
other  lam  cities  ih  England,  are  Rood  models  to  work 
open.  Now,  I  agree  with  the  undesirableness  of  chil- 
dren'being  eltaployed  in  street  trading,  jret  I  have  given 
a  ntaiber  of  'cases  in  the  memorandum  s^t  before  this 
Committee'  to  show  that  in  many  cases  there  is  a  real 
necessitv  for-  allowing  children  to  trade  in  the  streets. 
Most  of  these  cases,  so  far  as  we  have  met  them  in  our 
workihg  of  the  Dublin  Branch,  are  cases  of  necessity.  If 
the  itreet  trading  were  stopped  in  the  cases  I  have  cited, 
tindiinbtedly  the  poor  concerned  would  suffer,  and  might 
lead  worse  lives,  or  be  driven  into  unions.  But,  on  looking 
at  the  Report  of  the  English  Committee,  I  notice  they 
state  specifically  that  poverty  cannot  be  taken  as  a 
guide  to  the  issuing  of  licences  for  street  trading.  Now, 
I  should- have  no  objection  to  the  licences  for  street  trad- 
ing if  the  condition  of  issuing  licences  depended  en- 
tirely on  poverty.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  that  is 
practically  impossible ;  and,  therefore,  I  would  rather 
We  no  regulations  at  all,  but  simply  to  have  the 
Bieans  of  knowing  who  the  children  and  their  parents 


are,  and  submitting  them  to  the  methods  of  supervision  April  14, 1901. 
adopted  with  such  success  by  the  N.S.P.C.C.     And  we         .r-L 
could  do  that  by  a  little  extension  of  the  present  Pre-   I  ,*  ^'  *• 
vention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  Act,  to  give  statutory  ^^•"^»  ">•■«• 
power  to  have  these  registers  kept.     What  I   would 
fear,  if  we  had  a  general  system  of  licences  in  Dublin 
would  be  that  it  would  result  in  a  pressing  out  of  the 
very  poor,  because  you  must  issue  some  sort  of  regula- 
tion as  is  issued  in  Liverpool,  and  one  of  the  condi- 
tions there  is  that  the  child  shall  be  clean  and  fairly 
well  clothed.     I  am  afraid,  if  we  had  that  in  Dublin, 
such   is  the  abject  poverty   of   great  numbers  of  the 
people,  that  it  could  not  be  complied  with,   and  the 
logical  result  would  be  that  these  children  and  their 
families  would   be  driven   to  the  unions.      Licensing 
would,  I  am  afraid,  not  effect  it. 

276.  May  I  take  it  that  you  are  speaking  on  behalf 
of  your  Branch  Society? — Yes. 

277.  These  are  the  views  which  they  adopt,  as  well  as 
your  own?-- Yes.  You  may  take  it  that  the  Chairman 
and  the  Vice-Chairman  sgree  with  them. 

278.  I  notice  that  Mr.  Waugh,  the  Secretary  ai^d 
Treasurer,  in  the  evidence  he  gave  stated  that  street 
trading  as  a  form  of  employment  ought  not  to  be 
licensed  since  it  should  be  r^arded  as  an  employment 
only  warranted  in  cases  of  necessity  ? — Yes. 

279.  And  his  objection  to  it  was  that  licensing  ac- 
knowledges street  trading  as  a  legitimate  occupation, 
and  that  in  his  opinion  nothing  is  so  disastrous?^-! 
quite  anee  with  that  opinion. 

280.  His  objection  was  not  that  the  system  of  licens- 
ing would  drive  the  very  poor  off  the  street? — That,  I 
would  say,  particularly  applies  to  Dublin,  and  that  i^ 
an  opinion,  I  think,  that  the  Chairman  and  Vice-Chair- 
man of  our  Branch  entertain — ^that  that  particularly 
applies  to  Dublin. 

281.  Don't  you  think  that  that  could  be  remedied  by 
leaving  to  the  bye-law-making  authority  only  to  issue 
the  licences  in  cases  of  necessity  ? — My  own  feeling  is  this, 
that  it  would  be  unwise  to  bring  in  a  whole  new  sys- 
tem of  which  we  know  nothing  in  this  country,  when 

that  only  by  a  little  extension  of  the  present 
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Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  Act,  we  could  really 
deal  wiUi  it  quite  as  satisfactorily  as  the  rest  of  the 
Act  is  dealt  with,  by  the  co-operation  of  the  police  here 
in  Dublin,  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary,  and  our 
Society.  The  three  bodies  cordially  unite  together  and, 
so  far  as  the  first  section  of  the  Act  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Children  is  concerned,  that  is  well 
worked  here  in  Dublin,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  The  second  section  is  not  worked  simply  be- 
cause we  have  not  sufficient  powers.  We  want  these 
roisters,  and  I  would  eooner  see  regulations  of  that  kind 
made  than  a  system  of  bye-laws  and  regulations  for 
licensing  brought  in,  because  I  think  it  would  be  unde> 
sirable  to  raise  in  any  way,  or  do  anything  that  would 
tend  to  raise,  the  status  of  street  trading  in  Dublin. 

282.  In  the  Report  of  the  English  Committee  they 
specially  dealt  with  the  necessity  of  safeguards  against 
the  mis-application  of  the  licensing  system  ? — Yes. 

283.  That  is  to  say,  they  pointed  out  the  necessity 
for  lef^ving  a  certain  amount  of  discretion  in  the  handb 
of  the  licensing  authority  ? — ^Yes. 

284.  And  they  spcNBially  pointed  out  that  no  child 
was  to  be  refused  a  licence  on  the  ground  of  poverty  or 
character  ? — Yes. 

285.  Don't  you  think  that  a  system  of  licensing  street 
trading  with  special  safeguards  of  that  kind  would  be 
better — ^that  the  matter  would  be  more  effectually  regu- 
lated by  a  system  of  licences  than  by  merely  registers  f 
— I  think  not,  because  what  I  would  like  to  see  is  tha 
same  discretionary  power  brought  into  this  question  of 
street  trading  as  in  all  other  questions  relating  to  chil- 
dren. In  the  memorandum  I  have  produced  for  you, 
you  will  see  that  we  had  to  deal  with  cases  which  in- 
volved over  4,000  children  during  the  year  ending  31st 
March  last.  Now,  many  of  these  cases  looked  exceed- 
ingly bad  at  first  sight,  and  I  think,  if  they  had  been 
left  to  the  police,  the  police  would  have  had  no  option 
but  to'  lock  up  many  mors  of  the  offenders  than  we  had 
to  do.  But  by  the  system  of  warnings  and  advice  which 
we  haVe  through  our  specially  trained  staff  of  inspect 
tors,  we  were  able  to  deal  with  something  like  05  per 
cent,  of  the  offenders  without  sending  uiem  to  gaol. 
Only  5  per  cent,  were  sent  to  gaol.  Now  the  result  of  that 
discretionary  work  which  we  have  to  carry  out  on  be- 
half pf  the  National  Society  has  been,  T  may  say,  no- 
thing but  good.  Wherever  we  are  satisfied  that  our 
warning  has  a  beneficial  result,  it  means  that  the  ill- 
doing  to  the  children  is  stopped,  and  at  the  same  time 
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ing.  Knowing  of  this  success  practically,  I  am  anxious 
that  the  same  system  should  come  into  street  trad- 
ing. I  start  with  the  assumption  that  the  street 
trading  should  be  carried  on  only  by  children  through 
the  necessity  of  their  homes.  In  some  cases  it  is  car- 
ried on  for  begging  purposes,  and  to  obtain  money  to 
feed  the  drunken  habits  of  the  parent.  We  want  to 
get  hold  of  these  cases  and  we  want  such  a  system  that 
will  ensure  the  means  of  knowing  all  the  street  traders, 
and  of  having  every  case  investigated.  I  think, 
myself,  by  that  system  we  should  be  able  to  deal  very 
much  more  satisfactorily  with  the  matter  than  by  any 
committee  simply  issuing  licences. 

286.  Your  objection  to  licences  is  that  it  will  drive 
the  poorer  children  off  the  streets  and  bring  a  better 
class  on  ? — I  am  afraid  so. 

287.  Why  do  you  think  so? — If  you  look  at  the  case 
I  have  given  you  as  a  sample  case  that  we  have  brought 
before  you,  I  think  I  can  explain  that.  It  is  in  the 
appendix  at  the  end  of  the  memorandum  I  have  sent 
in  to  you.  The  first  case  I  cite  there  is  the  case  of  a 
widow  occupying  one  room  in  a  cottage,  together  with 
two  children,  Mary  and  Margaret,  aged  fifteen  and  thir- 
teen respectively.  The  widow  is  a  street  trader,  and  sells 
flowers  and  oranges,  assisted  by  the  two  children.  (Heads) 
— "  I  visited  her  room  on  the  3rd  inst.,  and  found  the 
children  clean,  well  clothed,  and  well  cared ;  bed  clean 
and  bed-clothing  sufficient,  and  room  generally  clean 
and  comfortable."  Now  that  is  the  report  of  one  of  our 
inspectors  to  me  as  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Branch, 
and  our  inspector  in  his  report  declares  that  he  was 
satisfied  that,  but  for  the  earnings  of  the  family,  they 
would  be  forced  to  go  to  the  union  or  lead  very  much 
worse  lives.     Now  take  the  second  case. 

288.  Why  do  you  suppose  that,  if  there  was  a  licence 
issued,  that  in  that  case  the  child  would  not  be  able  to 
trade  in  the  street  any  longer? — Certainly,  these  chil- 
dren would  be  able  to  trade  with  the  licence,  but  my 
difficulty  is  this,  that  these  poor  people  are  so  poor  and 
ignorant  that  the  worrv  and  trouble  of  getting  licences 
and  sustaining  an  application  might  just  tend  to  turn 
them  from  the  effort  they  are  making  to  live  outside 
the  union,  and  drive  them  to  the  union. 

289.  I  notice  there  was  a  question  put  to  Captain 
Bowers  in  Liverpool — he  was  then  Chief  Constable,  but 
he  has  since  been  moved  to  London — he  was  asked 
whether  the  restrictions  of  the  Corporation  in  refer- 
ence to  street  trading  had  driven  any  of  those  out  of 
the  trade,  and  he  says: — "I  think  not"? — Of  course, 
in  dealing  with  this,  improvements  may  be  so  easily 
apparent  rather  than  real.  What  I  am  most  anxious 
to  impress  on  the  Committee  is  the  great  practical  value 
of  the  methods  of  supervision  adopted  by  the  N.S.P.CC. 
We  have  avoided  everything  in  the  shape  of 
licences  or  bye-laws  of  any  kind.  And  we  know  the 
Acts  which  have  been  passed  for  the  protection  of  chil- 
dren, and  by  the  means  of  our  inspectors,  we  can  use 
Buch  enormous  discretionary  power.  The  Society  also, 
of  course,  includes  vast  numbers  of  the  well-to-do  in 
every  brandi  it  is  working,  and  their  interest  in  this 
work  means  that  they  are  taking  an  interest  in  the 
children — ^means  in  some  cases  at  least  they  are  study- 
ing the  problems  connected  with  child  life,  and  means, 
as  they  are  members  of  our  Committee,  that  they  have 
the  meana  of  bringing  pressure  on  the  working  of  this 
Society.  It  seems  to  me  that,  if  you  elect  a  special 
committee  here  in  Dublin  for  licensing,  they  can  issue 
licences  after  evidence  has  been  submitted  to  them  on 
the  part  of  the  applicants,  and  also  they  can  make  in- 
quiries of  the  police,  I  take  it.  Still  much  of  their 
work  must  be  done  by  documentary  evidence,  and  cer- 
tainly they  would  have  no  power  of  distinguishing  in  the 
first  instance  the  cases  of  necessity  from,  those  of  non- 
necessity. Now  I  don't  see  how  we  could  get  over  that 
difficulty  by  a  system  of  licensing. 

290.  It  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  the  prevention 
of  cruelty  to  children  as  of  regulating  a  trade  which  it 
is  generally  recognised  must  go  on.  It  is  generally  re- 
cognised that  street  trading  must  go  on,  and  what  we 
want  to  arrive  at  is  how  best  to  regulate  it.  At  present 
it  is  not  in  a  satisfactory  condition,  and  the  question  is 
can  it  be  brought  into  a  satisfactory  condition  by 
licensing  or  by  simple  registration  as  the  best  means ; 
and  so  far  the  general  opinion  has  been  that  a  system 
of  licenping  is  the  best? — Of  course,  I  do  not  wish  to 
do^onatise  on  the  subject.  I  press  the  suggestion  of 
rogiptration  because  I  don't  know  that  it  has  yet  been 
put  before  this  Committee.     I  should  like  to  add  that 


the  system  of  registration  should  carry  Parliamentary 
powers  which  would  enable  us  to  put  in  force — into 
really  effective  force — the  second  section  of  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Children  Act 

291.  As  I  take  it  your  principal  objection  to  the  sys- 
tem of  licensing  is  that  it  would  drive  necessitous  chil- 
dren off  the  streete  ? — That  would  be  the  tendency,  I  aa& 
afraid. 

292.  That  is  your  main  objection  ? — That  is  my  main 
objection. 

293.  And  the  Liverpool  evidence  to  which  I  called 
attention  shows  that  that  has  not  occurred  in  Liver- 
pool ?—  Does  it  really  show  that  ?  I  did  not  know  that 
there  was  any  direct  evidence. 

294.  Captain  Bowers  had  very  considerable  experi- 
ence, and  he  was  asked  the  question  directly,  and  his 
answer  was — "I  think  not"? — He  did  not  give  any 
statistics  ? 

295.  No  ? — ^You  see  the  question  of  licensing  does  not 
carry  you  far  enough,  I  think.  I  think  it  is  desirable 
in  the  intereste  of  the  child  to  go  farther,  and  to  find 
out  why  it  is  that  the  child  is  sl^^t  trading  ;  and,  if  it 
is  by  the  ill-doing  of  the  parents  or  guardians,  tlien  I 
think  we  must  go  further,  and  bring  in  such  a  system 
of  work 

296.  That  would  be  part  of  the  duty  of  the  bye-law- 
making  authority.  They  would  find  out  why  the  child 
wanted  a  licence,  and  whether  it  was  a  case  of  necessity 
or  not  ? — Yes,  but  they  could  not  refuse  licences 

297.  Tes,  they  should  have  a  discretion  of  refusing 
licences,  and  the  English  Committee  in  their  report 
give  an  appeal  against  the  decision  of  the  licensing 
authority — an  appeal  to  a  court  of  summary  jurisdic- 
tion, whose  decision  would  be  final.  That  is  the  system 
in  Liverpool.  There  is  another  point  that  an  advan- 
tage of  the  licensing  system  over  the  r^istration  system 
would  exist  in  the  fact  that  the  licence  can  be  suspended 
or  withdrawn.  If  you  have  merely  a  register,  that 
gives  yon  no  control  over  the  conduct  of  the  child? — 
Except,  of  course,  that  which  the  police  have. 

298.  Tou  probably  noticed  in  the  English  Report 
that  the  Committee  made  a  difference  between  the  street 
traders  and  other  classes  of  wage-earning  children. 
They  recommended  that  the  street-trading  children 
should  be  licensed,  and  the  others  should  be  merely  re- 
gistered ? — Exactly. 

299.  I  would  like  to  know  what  your  opinion  is  on  the 
question  of  how  far  child  labour  should  be  allowed — 
how  far  does  it  depend  on  the  physical  condition  of  the 
child? — Speaking  generally  on  the  question  of  labour, 
I  think  a  child  should  be  shown  to  be  medically  fit. 

300.  Upon  whom  should  the  duty  devolve? — There  I 
quite  agree  with  all  the  suggestions  of  the  English  Com- 
mittee. I  put  that  in  my  statement  here.  I  really 
only  disagree  with  them  on  the  question  of  licensing. 

301.  If  a  child  were  found  to  be  sickly,  blind,  deaf, 
dumb,  deformed,  or  mentally  deficient,  that  would  con- 
stitute physical  disability? — Oh,  certainly. 

301a.  Take,  for  instance,  a  lame  child,  a  little  boy 
or  girl  of  eleven  or  fourteen  years  of  age — ^would  lame- 
ness constitute  a  disability  ? — ^I  would  not  think  so. 

302.  For  selling  newspapers? — Subject  to  medical 
consent,  I  should  not  object  myself. 

303.  What  is  your  opinion  about  the  street  trading 
for  girls.  Would  you  allow  that  at  all? — Well,  m 
course,  none  of  us  like  to  see  girls  on  the  streete,  but 
there  again,  in  Dublin,  I  can  conceive  of  their  being 
very  much  worse  occupied.  The  inspectors  of  our 
Society  tell  me  that  it  is  a  ve^y  serious  question  whether 
these  children  who  are  trading  in  the  streete,  if  ihey 
are  refused  to  be  allowed  to  trade  in  the  streete, 
whether  they  might  not  be  worse  employed.  The  con- 
ditions of  our  tenement  houses  in  Dublin — ^many  of 
them — are  so  bad  that  they  fear  that  it  would  be  very 
much  worse  to  leave  those  children  in  their  tenement 
houses  in  the  evenings  than  in  the  streete.  In  many 
tenement  houses  the  passages  are  unlighted,  and  the 
experience  of  our  inspectors  leads  them  to  fear  that  the 
children  are  better  out  of  them.  I  fed  myself,  although 
it  is  so  undesirable  that  girls  should  be  allowed  to  trade 
in  the  streete,  it  might  be  better  for  them  to  do  so  and 
be  employed,  unless  there  is  some  recognised  places  of 
recreation  where  they  can  go  to. 
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304.  Now,  with  regard  to  age,  do  you  agree  with  the 
English  Report  on  the  question  of  age?— Oh,  yet; 
dearly  they  have  had  great*  means  of  satisfying  them- 
selves on  tiie  subject. 

305.  And  on  the  hours  for  employment? — Yes. 

306.  Bo  you  think  there  is  any  objection  to  their 
ccmmencing  work  at  6  in  the  morning? — I  see- no  objec- 
tion mysdf,  provided  they  go  to  bed  at  the  proper  time 
'if  th^  are  prevented  from  working  late. 

307.  At  0  o'clock  ?— Certainly,  9  o'clock  I  would  say 
in  tiie  summer,  and  7  in  the  winter. 

306.  And  you  would  allow  them  to  begin  at  6  in  the 
morning  ? — Certainly. 

309.  Are  you  now  speaking  of  school  children? — 
YeS|  of  school  ages. 

310.  Would  there  be  any  diflRculty  about  their  school 
attendance? — It  must  be  always  subject  to  that.  Our 
Society  take  up  the  position  that  nothing  must  inter- 
fere with  Uie  welfare  of  the  child—that  includes  the 
physical,  moral,  and  intellectual.  Subject  to  that, 
they  do  not  wish  to  interfere. 

311.  But  supposing  a  child  commences  to  work  at  6 
o^dock  in  the  morning,  and  then  has  to  go  to  school 
work,  is  that  child  fit  for  school  work  ?— I  should  say 
the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  or  the  school  authorities 
should  have  the  power  of  interfering  in  a  subject  of  that 
kind;  and,  if  they  found  that  the  school  attendance 
was  interfered  with,  it  should  be  stopped. 

312.  Then  you  would  allow  the  trading  after  and  not 
before  school  in  such  a  case? — Probably  it  might  be 
better  after  school  hours,  but  many  different  cases 
arise. 

313.  What  evil  do  you  see  in  selling  newspapers.  Do 
you  think  it  leads  the  children  to  gambling,  or  in  what 
way  does  it  do  them  harm  ? — ^I  cannot  say  I  do  myself. 
Here  in  Dublin,  I  cannot  say  I  have  much  experience, 
I  have  seen  children  outside  railway  stations,  and  most 
of  them  appear  to  be  well  clothed  and  doing  well.  From 
what  I  know  of  the  inner  lives  and  homes  of  these 
people,  I  think  they  are  much  better  employed  selling 
them  than  not. 

314.  Has  it  come  across  you  whether  there  is  much 
crime  amongst  them  ? — No,  I  don't  think  that  there  is. 
May  I  just  read  on  the  report  which  appears  in  my 
memorandum  ? 

315.  We  will  publish  the  memorandum  as  an  Appen- 
dix if  you  will  allow  us? — Certainly.  Listen  to  this 
case,  it  will  give  an  idea  of  what  comes  before  us.  It 
is  a  report  of  one  of  our  inspectors: — "On  the  7th 

inst,  about  9.45  p.m.,  I  found  Mrs.  ,  a  widow, 

and  her  child  Mary,  aged  eight  years,  sitting  on  a  door- 
step. She  had  a  tin  can  in  her  hand  containing  tea. 
From  inquiries  I  made  she  stated :  '  I  have  three  chil- 
dren— John,  aged  15  years,  Christy,  aged  12^  years,  and 
Bfary,    8  years.     I  am  a  widow  two  years.     I  live  at 

No.  2 ,  top  front  room.     I  keep  my  mother,  who 

is  an  old  woman.  I  do  an  odd  day's  washing,  and 
make  a  few  shillings  a  week.  John  earns  5«.  a  week 
in  a  glass-blowing  |Haoe.  I  am  now  waitini;  for  Christy, 
who  attends  school  during  the  day  and  sells  newspapers 
in  the  evenings.  I  have  some  bread  and  tea  for  him, 
as  he  won't  be  home  till  about  11  p.m.  He  leaves  every 
evening  about  4  p.m.' — that  is  after  school — '  and  takes 
threepence  with  him.  for  which  he  gets  nine  copies  of 
the  evening  paper.  On  these  he  makes  one  penny  half- 
penny, and  returns  to  the  office  and  purchases  more, 
and  so  on  till  about  11  p.m.,  when  he  has  sixpence 
made  on  the  threepence  he  had  leaving.  This  sixpence 
helps  to  get  our  breakfast.  He  makes  this  five  evenings 
of  the  week,  and  1^.  on  Saturday,  which  is  3s.  6d,  If 
I  could  manage  a  little  more  capital  for  him  he  could 
make  more.  I  pay  Is.  6d.  rent.  Only  for  Christy  I 
oottld  not  keep  a  room.' " 

316.  Mr.  MuLHAix.— Is.  6d.  you  said?— Yes.  It  is 
cases  of  that  kind  which  make  me  feel  that  in  approach- 
ins  this  question  of  the  poor  we  must  be  extremely  care- 
fnl. 

317.  Chairman.— In  evidence  in  England,  with  re- 
gard to  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  Act,  it 
was  stated  that  Section  2  would  be  made  more  efficient 
if  it  was  amended  so  as  not  to  require  proof  that  the 
parents  of  the  children  caused  or  procured  them  to  be 
on  the  streets.  When  cases  were  brought  before  the 
magistrate  the  parents  pleaded  that  the  children  were 
scting  without  their  knowledge,  and  there  was  no  col- 
lusion between  them,  and  no  conviction  could  be  had 
against  them.  It  was  suggested  that  the  section  should 
be  amended  to  throw  the  responsibilitv  of  iruardian- 
fthip  of  the  child  on  the  parent  ?— I  think  that  should 


be  done ;  it  should  give  the  magistrate  power  to  uie  his  /l^  14, 1902. 
discretion  ;  he  should  have  the  power.  -.    «r^ 

318.  Do  they  evade  the  law  in  this  respect  in  Dub-  ^^'  ^ ^ 
lin?— Most  of  our  cases  are  cases  of  necessity,   and  '» 
therefore  we  have  not  brought  them  before  a  Qpurt. 

319.  You  are  not  able  to  say  ?— No.  I  will  read  this 
if  I  might  be  allowed 

320.  Chairman. — I  circulated  your  memorandum ; 
we  have  all  seen  it.  You  will  allow  us  to  publish  the 
memorandum  ? — Certainly. 

321.  Now,  about  the  Sale  of  Intoxicating  Liquor  to 
Children  Act? — Yes,  I  am  satisfied  I  cannot  speak  too 
strongly  on  that.  Children  should  not  be  allowed  to 
enter  public-houses. 

322.  That  is  your  opinion  ?— Yes,  and  I  am  sorry  it 
is  our  opinion  that  intemperance  is  on  the  increase  in 
Dublin,  and  every  action  should  be  taken  to  stop  it. 

323.  That  Act  requires  amendment  also? — ^Yes,  cer- 
tainly. 

324.  Mr.  Bagwell. — You  mentioned  that  the  regis- 
ters of  children  might  be  kept  at  schools.  Are  you 
aware — ^I  believe  it  to  be  a  fact,  but  you  may  not  be 
aware  of  it — that  there  are  many  thousands  of  .chil- 
dren in  Dublin  not  on  the  rolls  of  any  school  ? — I  am 
told  there  are  many ;  there  must  be  a  great  number ; 
I  am  not  aware  of  the  number. 

325.  There  are  thousands,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  be- 
lieve. In  that  case,  admitting  that  that  is  the  fact — 
we  shall  get  it  from  the  Educational  authorities — ad- 
mitting that  there  is  an  undesirable  hiatus  there,  be 
fore  any  registration  of  that  character  could  be  kept  up 
you  would  have  to  greatly  improve  the  school  attend- 
ance first  ? — Yes,  and  that  is  absolutely  essential. 

325a.  And  that  the  Act  of  1892  from  the  educational 
point  of  view  would  have  to  be  put  into  more  vigorous 
use  before  you  could  have  a  complete  system  of  regis- 
tration ? — Yes. 

326.  In  the  meantime  you  think  that  a  register  might 
be  kept  under  police  supervision — ^you  would  have  a  dif- 
ferent register  for  the  purpose  of  licensing? — Yes. 

327.  They  could  not  be  licensed  without  being  en* 
tered  in  a  book? — ^Yes. 

328.  You  may  object  to  licensing  on  independent 
grounds,  but  so  far  as  it  goes  if  licensing  was  done  you 
would  have  the  benefits  derived  from  registration? — 
Yes;  you  will  get  the  benefits  derived  from  registra- 
tion ;  but  I  want  to  avoid  the  danger  of  giving  any 
status  to  street  trading  ;  I  want  it  kept  as  much  as  pos* 
sible  in  the  same  position  it  is.  and,  if  possible,  to 
narrow  it. 

329.  You  would  forbid  trading  children  from  enter^ 
ing  a  public-house? — Certainly. 

330.  If  you  go  as  far  as  that  then  there  is  no  neces- 
sity to  go  into  details.  I  want  to  ask  you  where  is  the 
difficulty  with  these  children  of  dealing  with  the  child 
himself  and  dealing  with  the  parents ;  are  you  aware — 
I  asked  the  question  before,  but  you  may  know  more 
about  it — are  you  aware  whether  it  is  a  frequent  thing 
for  children  to  escape  practically  from  the  control  of 
the  parents  and  go  on  the  loose  for  the  sake  of  the 
excitement  ? — Yes,   frequently. 

331.  Don't  you  think  such  a  child  in  a  fair  way  to  be 
a  criminal,  and  it  would  be  well  to.  take  notice  of  the 
child  personally? — Yes. 

332.  In  the  same  way  in  which  they  can  be  brought 
into  the  licensing  system  ;  it  is  the  best  chance  ?— J)o 
you  quite  realise  the  alternative  that  I  make  ?  Not  only 
would  the  police  be  concerned  in  it,  but  our  Society,  and 
I  am  perfectly  certain,  such  is  the  support  given  to  the 
Society  in  Dublin,  that  it  has  only  to  be  known  to  the 
people  that  more  is  required,  and  we  will  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  getting  it.  We  can  bring  no  better  class  of 
agents  into  this  question  than  similar  types  of  the  men 
we  use  as  inspectors.  The  tendency  of  their  influence 
would  be  to  restrict  street  trading  to  the  necessitous 
poor,  and  to  close  it  to  the  non-necessitous. 

333.  Of  course  we  all  know  your  Society  is  doing  an 
enormous  amount  of  good? — Don't  imagine  I  am  dog- 
matising on  the  subject.  It  is  the  principle  I  am 
anxious  about. 

334.  Yes,  you  are  giving  us  all  the  information  you 
can,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  do  it.  I  mean  that  your 
Society  is  specially  dealing  with  cruelty,  and  there 
may  be  a  great  many  things  which  are  wrong,  and 
which  the  law  ought  to  try,  and  which  we  should  re- 
commend, which  do  not  touch  on  the  question  of 
cruelty? — We  go  further  than  cruelty.  Whenever  we 
are  called  into  a  case  we  not  only  stop  the  cruelty,  bat 
we  take  every  means,  and  I  think  successfully,  of  re- 
constructing   the    home   which    is   concerned    in    the 
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Apf4iH,l902.  cmel^^  and  if  we  cannot  do  that  we  take  the  child 

^^  JTZf  away  from  the  home    and    put  it  in   an   Industrial 

^•J^^         Sdiool.      We  never  simply   take   up   the   case  where 

9ney,  D.SC    children  are  cruelly  treated  and  say :  "  You  must  stop 

this  or  we  will  prosecute  you."    We  go  further,   and 

satisfy  ourselves  that  the  child  is  benefited  materially 

by  our  interference. 

335.  Are  you  in  favour  of  Day  Industrial  Schools  ? — 
Oh,  certainly. 

336.  There  are  three  stages ;  the  first  stage  is  the 
Reformatory,  where  actual  crime  is  committed ;  then 
the  ordinary  Industrial  School,  where  there  is  a  play- 
ing round  crime — very  near  it ;  and  the  third  stage, 
which  is  the  beginning,  and  in  which  the  Day  Indus- 
trial School  ma^  prevent  them  from  getting  into  the 
class  now  committed  to  Industrial  Schools? — Yes. 

337.  You  catch  them  earlier,  and  prevent  them  from 
going  to  the  full  length? — Yes. 

338.  Mr.  Faoan. — Do  you  look  after  children  outside 
street  trading,  as  to  whether  they  are  employed  in  works 
affecting  their  health  or  morals? — We  take  any  action 
that  is  necessary  and  lawful  for  the  attainment  of  our 
object,  namely,  to  prevent,  in  public  or  private,  wrong 
to  the  child,  and  to  prevent  the  corruption  of  its  morals. 

339.  Have  you  dealt  with  the  cases  of  children  em- 
ployed either  in  their  own  homes,  or  in  shops,  or  other 
such  places,  engaged  in  work  unsuitable  for  their  age, 
too  trying,  or  placed  in  insanitary  surroundings? 
— Many  of  their  homes  are  insanitary,  when  it  goeif 
to  that ;  but  so  far  as  systematically  dealing  with 
the  employed  children  of  school  age,  we  have  not 
done  that.  All  our  eneigies,  and  the  energies  of 
our  inspectors,  are  absorbed  for  years  past  in  the 
cases  actually  brought  before  us.  With  the  staff 
we  have  we  have  had  no  occasion  to  go  forth  to  seek 
cases.  The  cases  that  come  before  us  we  deal  with, 
and  the  information  is  supplied  by  the  public  generally, 
and  that  fully  occupies  the  attention  of  our  workers. 
I  may  say  tJiat  our  inspecton  generally  have  some 
fear  that  the  little  employment  tnat  is  carried  on  by 
children  of  school  age  is  carried  on  under  insanitary 
conditions  very  often.  At  the  same  time  I  should  like 
to  say  that  some  of  the  employers  of  Dublin  have  been 
those  who  have  been  most  instrumental  in  drawing  our 
attention  to  the  condition  of  the  children  in  their 
employment.  Only  a  short  time  ago  an  employer 
wrote  to  me  and  told  me  that  they  had  been  obliged  to 
dismiss  from  their  employment  a  little  girl,  owing  to 
her  dirty  neglected  state.  He  feared  this  was  due  to 
drinking  by  the  father,  but  on  investigation  we  found 
it  .was  due  entirely  to  povertv.  We  had  the  child 
clothed,  and  requested  the  employer  to  take  her  back, 
and  she  is  in  the  employment  now,  and  we,  by  means  of 
the  inspector's  visits  now  and  then  to  the  mother,  are 
tryinp;  to  press  on  her  the  necessity  of  keeping  her  child 
sidficiently  clean  to  go  to  the  factory.  But  I  can  give 
no  information  as  to  real  hardship  in  factories. 

340.  Or  in  their  own  houses? — I  do  not  know  very 
much  about  that. 

341.  Children  may  be  subjected  to  cruel  treatment  in 
their  own  homes? — Certainly. 

342.  And  in  certain  employments  outside,  may  be 
subjected  to  insanitary  surroundings  ? — Yes. 

343.  And  your  Society  has  that  object  in  view  to 
remedy  that,  as  well  as  other  things? — Yes. 

344.  You  have  not  been  able  to  devote  attention 
specially  to  cases  of  that  kind  ? — No  ;  we  have  not  beei. 
able  to  go  forward  and  seek  cases  of  the  kind ;  we  have 
had  only  a  sufficient  staff  to  deal  with  those  sent  to  us. 

345.  So  that  such  cases  may  exist  in  Dublin,  and 
there  may  be  no  remedy  for  them? — ^Yes ;  and  we  are 
asking  for  increased  support  to  increase  our  staff  of 
inspectors  to  deal  with  cases  of  that  kind. 

346.  I  might  ask,  although  it  does  not  come  within 
the  scope  of  the  inquiry,  children  may  be  employed  in 
impMper  houses  ?—^ Yes. 

347.  A  child  may  be  resident  there? — ^Yes. 

348.  Do  your  inspectors  interfere  with  that  ? — ^Yes  ; 
any  child  we  find  hying  in  immoral  surroundings  we 
bring  before  a  magistrate,  and  consign  to  an  Industrial 
School. 

348a.  There  is  hodifficulty?— No ;  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  police,  and  they  are  Inost  sympathetic. 

349.  Your  Societv  is  successful  in  limiting  cases  of 
the  kind  ? — Certainly  ;  wherever  we  appear  we  can  deal 
with  cases  of  the  kind. 

350.  Do  you  ever  see  children  on  these  van  tricycles 
going  through  the  town? — Yes. 


361.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  safe  occupation — not  ^ery 
trying  ? — I  should  f uar,  very  often,  that  they  are  liablo 
to  be  overworked. 

352.  Have  you  inquired  into  cases  of  the  kind  ? — No- 

353.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  well  to  ?— CerUinly  ; 
I  shall  take  the  suggestion.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  a  child  must  be  under  sixteen  to  be  interfered 
with. 

354.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  children  under  sixteen  are 
so  employed? — ^Yes. 

355.  Is  it  not  most  dangerous  for  any  child  yrith  a 
tricycle  and  a  large  van,  with  a  head  wind  against  bim^ 
to  be  working — it  would  be  injurious? — Yes;  I  am  & 
cyclist  myself^  and  I  should  not  like  to  do  it. 

356.  You  are  not  a  medical  man? — No  ;  a  Doctor  of 
Science. 

357.  It  is  most  injurious  to  children  of  that  a^^ 
and  it  might  be  well  to  have  attention  drawn  to  it.  I 
don't  know  that  there  is  anything  further  to  ask  you. 

358.  Mr.  MuLHALL. — ^You  a^ree  generally  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  English  Departmental  Com- 
mittee ? — ^Yes. 

358a.  Save  that  you  prefer  registration,  and  not 
licensing  ? — Yes. 

359.  You  sup;gest  the  register  should  be  kept  in  the 
schools? — ^I  think  that  would  be  the  easiest  for  the 
children  and  for  the  parents. 

360.  What  action  should  a  child  or  its  parents  take 
to  have  it  put  on  the  register  ? — I  think  it  should  be  tHe 
duty  of  every  teacher  in  a  school  to  inquire,  "  Are  you  a 
street  trader?"  from  each  pupil,  and,  on  receiving^ 
the  answer  "  Yes,"  that  the  name  should  be  put  on  the 
list. 

361.  There  would  be  no  badges  issued  to  those  on  the 
register? — ^I  should  prefer  no  badges. 

362.  Hew  would  it  be  possible  for  a  person  in  the 
street,  or  the  police,  or  your  agents,  to  determine 
whether  a  child  selling  papers,  say,  on  Essex-quay 
was  on  the  register  or  not  ? — I  am  fflad  you  have  asked 
that  question.  We  should  have  the  register  to  start 
with,  and  we  have  the  means  of  making  close  inquiries 
and  supervising  every  family  that  has  a  child  on  the 
register  ;  then  you  open  up  the  question  how  would  it 
be  possible  to  determine  who  was  registered  and  who  was 
not.  We  can  only  do  that  by  occasionally  putting  our 
inspectors  in  private  clothes  and  making  a  raid  on  the 
children. 

363.  A  raid  where? — On  the  children  in  the  act  of 
street  trading ;  and  if  we  found  any  child  that  waa 
not  registered  then  it  would  be  our  duty  to  summon  both 
parents  and  guardians  before  the  magistrate,  and  let 
him  deal  summarily.  Stringent  powers  diould  be 
given  to  the  magistrate  to  deal  summarily. 

364.  The  parents  may  not  have  been  aware  of  the 
child's  trading? — ^It  is  quite  open  to  the  discreticm  of 
the  magistrate,  and  in  cases  of  ignorance  of  that  kind 
we  appeal  to  the  magistrates  to  consider  it,,  and  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  Dublin. 

365.  Do  you  not  think  the  issue  of  badges  would  be 
a  more  efficient  check  ? — It  might  be  a  check  ;  but  my 
fear  is  that  you  would  be  doing  more  harm  than  good — 
I  don't  say  it  would  not  do  good,  but  it  might  do  more 
harm  than  good. 

366.  You  said  you  would  leave  it  to  the  Society  to  put 
pressure  on  parents  and  guardians,  and  also  to  consider 
such  cases  where  the  children  were  on  the  register  who 
ought  not  to  have  been  there  ? — Yes. 

367.  Supposing  a  case  where  a  child  simply  provided 
money  for  its  drunken  father,  and  was  not  trading  from 
want  at  all,  would  you  have  that  child's  name  removed 
from  the  register? — ^I  don't  know  that  I  quite  under- 
stand. 

368.  Assuming  the  case  of  a  father  earning  a  large 
wage^  which  he  was  spending  in  drink  ? — ^Yes. 

369.  And  that  his  child  went  out  to  sell  papers  on  t^e 
streets  ? — Yes^ 

370.  Assuming  that  the  child's  name  was  on  the  regis- 
ter^ and  you  found  out  the  facts,  would  yon  take  steps 
to  remove  it  ? — No  ;  what  we  would  do  would  be,  one  of 
our  insjpectors  would  report  the  case  to  me ;  he  would 
warn  the  man,  if  it  was  a  case  in  which  he  was  drink- 
ing, that  unless  it  was  stopped  immediately — unless 
the  drinking  was  stopped — ^and  he  ceased  to  do  that  by 
which  he  was  treating  the  child  in  a  manner  calculated 
to  .cftuse  it  unnecessary  suffering  we  should  prosecute 
him.  We  should  warn  him  by  oif&cial  notice  from  the 
offioe,  and  subject  him  to  supervision  by  an  inspector. 
The  inspector  would  probably  go  and  see  him  in  a  couple 
of  days'  or  a  week's  time,  and  if  he  noticed  any  im- 
provement he  would  continue  his  visits  for  some  months 
and  report  to  me,  and  we  should  then  leave  him  alone 
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proTided  he  stopped  the  drinking  and  stopped  the  child 
tram  street  traaing.  If  he  did  not  attend  to  our  warn- 
ing we  could  bring  him  before  the  magistrate.  Then 
we  have  no  difficulty  in  the  matter ;  if  we  prove  our  case 
to  the  magistrates'  satisfaction,  thb  man  would  undoubt- 
edly be  sent  to  gaol.  The  question  then  would  be  what 
wc  should  do  with  the  child  iu  that  case.  If  we  had  reason 
to  think  that  the  mother  or  relatives  would  take  the 
child  and  bring  it  up  we  should  not  interfere,  but  let 
it  attend  school,  provided  it  was  properly  clothed  and 
fed.  '  If  not  we  should  bring  the  child  before  the  magis- 
trate, and  get  it  sent  to  an  Industrial  School.  That 
would  be  our*method. 

'  371.  Assuming  your  suggestion  of  a  register  was 
adopted,  would  not  the  effect  be  to  make  your  Society 
the  authority  for  deciding  what  children  ought  to  be 
street  trading  and  what  children  ought  not? — I  don't 
think  it  would,  because  we  should  not  interfere  with 
street  trading. 

372.  You  would  virtually  have  to  decide  what 
child  ought  to  be  street  trading  and  what  ou^t 
not  ? — ^No ;  because  any  children  street  trading 
who  ought  .  not,  we  should  have  no  power  but 
to  bring  them  before  the  magistrate  and  leave  the 
magistrate  to  decide.  The  two  suggestions  before  us 
run  parallel,  practicaUy,  so  far  as  the  final  result  on 
the  children  generally.  What  I  fear,  and  would  pre- 
vent, if  I  could,  are,  simply  the  badges  and  generally 
regarding  the  subject  as  a  State  one. 

373.  I  think  you  stated  that  one  of  the  objections  to 
licensing,  assuming  the  Liverpool  recommendation  was 
carried  out  here,  was  that  the  child  licensed  should  be 
fairly  well  clothed,  and  that  that  might  be  interpreted 
so  as  to  exclude  children  from  the  streets,  and  send  them 
to  the  unions  ? — I  won't  even  say  interpreted.  It  would 
mean  that  children,  unless  they  could  get  help  from 
such  an  organization  as  the  Police-Aided  Children's 
Olothing  Society — ^I  fear  very  much  they  would  not  be 
able  to  satisfy  any  reascmable  regulation  in  that  way, 
and  the  result  would  bn  to  send  them  to  the  unions. 

374.  The  licensing  authorities  would  have  to  decide 
the  question? — ^Yes. 

375.  Is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  they 
would  adopt  a  higher  standard  than  at  present? — The 
tendency  of  such  a  system  is  to  try  to  give  an  appear- 
ance of  respectability  and  cleanliness; 

376.  The  tendency,  not  of  the  system,  but  of  the  men 
engaged  in  the  work  ? — Sooner  or  later  it  would  become 
the  tendency  of  the  s^tem. 

377.  Is  it  not  desirable  that  children  should  be 
clothed  as  well  as  possible? — ^Yes,  as  well  as  possible, 
within  the  means  of  parents ;  but  I  have  great  fears 
as  to  the  abject  poverty  of  the  Dublin  people.  I  think 
we  should  find  ourselves  in  close  quarters  with  an 
amount  of  impossibility  that  we  do  not  realise  at 
present. 

378.  Chairman. — ^Along  with  this  question  of  clothing 
could  not  there  be  a  system  by  which  a  child  who  is 
licensed  and  sells  papers  in  the  streets  would  pay  so 
much  a  week,  and  in  return  receive  clothing  from  the 
licensing  authority? — Of  course,  if  that  would  not 
assume  an  idea  of  charity,  there  might  be.  The  im- 
portant thing,  to  my  mind,  is  the  enforcing  of  parental 
responsibility. 

379.  In  the  other  case  you  are  making  the  child  pay 
^mething  for  the  clothes,  gossibly,  not  pay  their  full 
value,  but  pay  something  out  of  his  earnings  ? — If  you 
give  greater  value  in  clothes  than  the  money  received 
you  have  still  a  great  danger  of  bringing  other  classes 
than  the  purely  necessitous  into  the  market,  I  am 
afraid.  Then,  again,  there  is  one  more  objection,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  to  state  so,  I  think,  in  the  bye-laws  of 
the  Liverpool  system,  and  that  is  the  bye-law  by  which 
the  diild  would,  if  he  be  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years, 
be  sent  to  an  Industrial  School,  and  thereupon  the 
Industrial  School  Acts  shall  apply.  In  other  words,  I 
am  afraid,  if  the  bye-laws  referring  to  the  consignment 
of  children  to  Industrial  Schools  under  this  Liverpool 
scheme  were  enforced  in  Dublin,  we  should  have  in  an 


intensified  degree  the  old  abuse  of  the  Industrial  School  April  14, 1909. 
system  here  in  Dublin  which  compelled  the  Chief  Secre-         ^rz 
tary  to  take  action.  a  LIL  ^- 

380.  That  is  where  children  were  sent  to  the  schooli  ^**«*V«  "^"^ 
when  they  ought  not  to  have  been  ^Exactly .    There  it 

very  great  power  left  open  by  the  bye-law  in  LiverpooL 

381.  Do  you  think  there  have  been  many  children 
sent  to  Industrial  Schools  who  ought  not  to  be  there? — 
Oh,  yes,  there  was  a  very  crying  abuse. 

'382.  But  it  still  exists,  you  think  ? — ^Very  much,  to  a 
limited  extent  What  I  mean  to  say  is  the  admissions 
into  Industrial  Schools  now  axe  under  severe  control, 
and  the  abuses,  I  should  say,  are  not  serious  at  all,  if 
they  do  exist  still. 

383.  That  abuse  has  been  practically  cured? — ^Yes. 
383a.  Is  there  any  Shelter  for  children  connected  with 

your  Society? — ^We  have  a  Shelter  where  we  can  take 
children  as  a  place  of  safety. 

384.  How  many  children  can  you  take? — I  am  not 
quite  sure,  but  not  more  than  about  a  do2sen  at  a  time. 

385.  In  Liverpool  they  have  a  Shelter  which  is  used, 
among  other  things,  by  the  police,  as  a  place  to  brilig 
childmi  who  are  licensed  for  street  trading,  and  who 
have  been  arrested  for  breaches  of  their  licences, 
and  they  are  kept  there  for  a  night  preparatory  to 
being  brought  before  a  magistrate  in  the  morning? — I 
should  think  that  that  was  a  desirable  thing  in  the 
Liverpool  system.  At  present  in  cases  where  we  have 
to  deal  with  the  child,  unless  there  is  some  good  reason 
against  it,  the  child  is  taken  to  the  union  as  a  place  of 
safety,  until  it  can  be  brought  before  a  magistrate ;  but 
if  it  appears  to  our  inspector  that  it  would  be  desirable 
owing  to  the  position  of  the  child,  that  it  should  not  be 
brought  to  the  union,  then  it  is  brought  to  our  Shelter. 
Our  Shelter  is  registered  as  a  place  of  safety  under  the 
Act. 

386.  Where  is  your  Shelter  ? — In  our  offices  in  Moles- 
worth-street. 

387.  Mr.  Fagan. — May  I  ask  you  what  reason  you 
have  to  assume  that  the  Committee  appointed  to  issue 
licences  may  not  take  the  same  sympathetic  view  of 
this  poor  child  that  you  speak  of,  and  deal  with>  each 
case  on  its  merits? — Don't  let  me  even  insinuate  that 
I  think  the  Committee  would  not  have  every  possible 
sympathy  in  the  case.  I  am  certain  they  would.  It 
is  one  of  the  things  that  strike  me  in  Dublin — the 
enormous  sympathy  of  people — but  what  they  would 
lack  is  our  inspector,  who  is  a  picked  man,  and  specially 
trained,  and  gives  his  whole  time  to  this  sort  of  work. 

388.  Mieht  you  not  aUow  your  inspector  to  occasion- 
ally attend  meetings  of  this  Committee,  and  give  in- 
formation ? — You  may  be  quite  certain  that  our  Society 
will  loyaUy  support  any  reform  that  is  adopted,  but  I 
have  tried  to  show  what  is,  in  my  mind,  is  this :  There 
is  no  necessity  for  the  licence,  and  it  is  an  experiment 
in  this  country  certainly.  It  is  purely  an  experiment, 
and  we  can  get  on  without  an  experiment.  At  any  rate, 
we  should  try  by  a  development  of  what  we  already 
know  something  of  before  trying  the  experiment. 

389.  Has  your  Society  taken  in  England  the  same 
stand  that  you  are  now  taking  ? — ^Yes,  very  str<mgly  on 
the  licence  question. 

389a.  In  reference  to  the  evidence  given  before  a 
similar  Committee  in  Liverpool? — ^I  can  only  tell  you 
that  the  Director  of  the  whple  Society  was  examined 
before  the  Committee,  and  he  stronjzly  opposed. 

390.  On  grounds  similar  to  yours  ^Yes. 

391.  Chairman. — I  see  also  he  objected  on  the 
ground  that  a  system  of  licensing  was  a  recognition  of 
street  trading? — It  would  be  a  recognition  of  street 
trading. 

392.  He  did  not  go  on  the  ground  that  it  would  drive 
necessitous  children  off  the  streets? — ^That  ground  is  an 
added  one  of  mine,  and  I  think  holds  more  in  Dublin 
than  in  large  towns  of  Great  Britain. 

393.  Mr.  Bagwell. — ^I  think  Mr.  Waugh  went  as  far 
as  to  say  that  all  street  trading  was  a  hopeless  abuse, 
and  any  recognition  of  it  was  a  sin — ^you  don't  go  at 
far  aa  that?— No. 


The  Witness  then  withdrew,  and  the  Committee  (idjoumed  %ntU  Wedneiday,  April  16ih,   1902. 
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April  It,  1903 


SECOND  DAY.— WEDNESDAY,  16th  APRIL,  1902. 


AT  DUBLIN  CASTLE. 

Present : — Sir  Frederic  F.  J.  Cullinan,  C.B.  (Chairman) ;  Mr.  Richard  Bagwkix,  D.L.  ;  Mr.  John  Faoan, 

F.R.C.S.I. ;  Mr.  John  Mulhall. 

Mr.  William  Langran,  Siecretaiy. 


Mr.  Charles  Eason  re-examined. 


Hr.  Charlef 
Suon. 


394.  I  wish  to  correct  a  statement  which  I  made  in 
my  evidence,  which  I  find,  on  thinking  over,  was  in- 
correct. It  was  in  connection  with  the  power  which  at 
present  exists  under  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Chil- 
dren Act  for  the  local  authorities  to  vary  the  terms  of 
the  street  trading.  I  stated  that  they  had  discretion  to 
vary  them,  and  I  find  that  that  only  extends  so  far  as 


the  hours  are  concerned,  and  does  not  extend  to  the  ages. 
It  was  a  question  as  to  whether  the  Corporation  oould 
have  reduced,  under  the  present  law,  Utie  age  from  eleven 
to  ten,  if  they  thought  fit.  I  sug^ted  tlutt  they  could, 
and  I  see  I  was  ¥rrong  in  that,  ^he  discretion  is  as  to 
the  hours. 


Mrs.  ToLERTON  examined. 


ICis.  TolertoD*       ^^'  Chairman. — You    have    put    in     a    statement 

giving  the  substance  of  what  you  propose  to  deal 
with  in  your  evidence,  and  a  very  interesting  state- 
ment it  h.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  put  it  into  the 
evidence? — If  it  were  published,  as  the  other  state- 
ments, in  the  Appendix. 

396.  Woidd  that  satisfy  you  ? — Oh,  quite. 

397.  Perhaps  you  would  make  some  short  general 
statement  to  start  the  evidence  this  morning.  State 
generally  the  object  of  your  societies,  and  what  your 
views  are  on  the  question  of  street  trading  ? — I  appear, 
of  course,  formally  for  the  Pol  ice- Aided  Clothing  So- 
ciety ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  am  also  Secretary  of  the 
Philanthropic  Reform  Association,  and  consequently 
the  evidence  comes  from  two  sides  of  the  question.  Our 
Police-Aided  Clothing  Society  was  started  some  years 
ago,  not  as  a  new  charity,  but  as  an  attempt  to  regulate 
an  existing  charity.  We  knew  that  clothes  were  given 
— ^I  had  myself  helped  to  give  them — and  that  the  only 
result  of  giving  the  clothes  was  to  demoralise  the 
parents  and  give  the  children  the  comfort  of  being 
clothed  for  a  few  hours,  and  the  bitter  humiliation  of 
having  them  taken  away.  I  myself,  in  Conjunction 
with  another  lady,  clothed  two  boys  of  a  family,  with 
the  result  that  the  lady  and  I  had  to  raise  the  money 
to  support  the  whole  family,  while  the  father  and 
mother  were  putting  in  a  term  of  imprisonment,  having 
got  drunk,  and  beaten  one  another,  on  the  proceeds  of 
the  clothinir  which  we  save  them.  It  was  cases  of  that 
kind,  whicl  occurred  again  «ul  ag«n.  that  urged  a 
number  of  people  interested  in  the  matter  to  start  the 
Police-Aided  Clothing  Society.  We  have  succeeded,  I 
should  say,  in  90  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  in  keeping  the 
clothes  on  the  children.  In  the  ten  cases  out  of  the 
hundred  we  were  not  absolutely  certain.  In  some  of 
those  a  difficulty  arises  from  the  parents  of  the  children 
having  moved  somewhere  else,  and  we  cannot  trace 
them.  In  some  of  the  cases  the  children  have  not  the 
clothes,  because  the  parents  pawned  them,  and  the  pawn- 
broker, detecting  our  mark,  takes  the  clothes  over  the 
counter,  but  gives  no  money,  and  returns  the  clothes  to 
us.  The  details  of  the  Society  would  come  up  naturally 
in  any  question  that  would  be  put  with  regard  to  our 
clothing  newsboys,  supposing  that  they  were  regulated ; 
but  that  is  roughly  the  outline  of  the  Society.  The 
cases  come  to  us  through  the  police.  We  take  no  action 
until  a  police  constable  draws  our  attention  to  a  case. 
He  furnishes  us  with  a  written  report,  signed  by  him- 
self, and  sent  through  the  hands  of  either  the  Superin- 
tendent or  the  Chief  Commissioner.  We  then  send  a 
lady  of  the  same  religious  denomination  as  the  children 
to  be  clothed  to  visit  that  case  and  report  what  articles 
of  clothing  are  needed,  whether  there  is  any  other  charit- 
able relief  needed,  and,  if  so  what,  and  whether 
there  is  any  other  charitable  relief  given  by  any 
other  society,  and  also,  the  school  attendance, 
so  far  as  we  can  get  it.  The  police  get  the 
children  partly  on  the  beat  and  partly  through 
the  school  teachers  sending  in  reports,  and  partly  from 
school  inspectors  under  the  School  Attendance  Com- 
mittee.    When  the  parents  bring  their  children  to  us, 


and  we  sive  the  clothing,  we  make  them  understand  that 
it  is  only  lent,  and  that  it  is  still  the  property  of  our 
trustees ;  and  the  parent  is  fully  warned  that  any  at^ 
tempt  to  do  away  with,  the  clothing  will  result  in  fine 
or  imprisonment,  and  that  the  case  will  be  prosecuted. 
Wo  only  give  the  clothing  during  six  months  in  the 
year,  practically,  and  we  have  a  Committee  of  Manage- 
ment which  meets  once  a  month,  and  to  that  Committee 
the  visitors  and  the  police  officers  report  that  the  cloth- 
ing given  out  since  a  certain  date  has  been  found  in  the 
possession  of  the  crhildren.  That  is  done  bv  the  cMfficer 
going  round  and  seeing  the  clothes  supplied  by  the 
Society. 

398.  Then  the  meaning  of  the  term  "  Police-Aided  " 
is  simply  that  the  police  select  the  cases  for  you,  and 
bring  the  cases  before  you  ? — And  keep  supervision. 

3SH|.  It  has  no  financial  aid  of  any  kind  from  them  f 
— Oh,  no ;  I  wish  it  had. 

400.  Does  your  Society  clothe  any  of  the  street  trad- 
ing children  ? — We  try  to  clothe  street-trading  diildren. 
The  question  of  the  necessity  for  regulating  the  street 
trading  came  persistently  before  me  from  otiier  cases 
that  I  saw  ;  but  it  was  brought  to  a  point  in  my  mind  by 
the  following :  — Three  winters  ago  we  gave  a  family 
clothes,  and  it  was  reported  to  me  at  the  end  of  the 
week  that  the  children  were  not  wearing  the  clothes, 
which  was  a  point  that  we  insisted  on.  I  asked  for  a 
police  officer  to  be  sent  there  and  return  the  clothes  to 
us,  and  then  the  woman  came  to  me,  and  said  to  me 
that  she  would  have  to  return  the  clothes,  unless  I  gave 
her  leave  to  keep  the  clothes  to  wear  only  on  Sunday. 
I  said,  "  They  are  given  to  the  children  for  ordinary 
week  days,  to  keep  them  warm  and  comfortable." 
"Well,"  she  said,  "they  are  selling  newspapers  and 
matches  to  support  us,  and  if  I  send  them  out  properly 
clothed,  the  public  will  not  buy." 

401.  Are  many  of  the  worst  clad  children  whom  you 
assist  children  of  parents  who  spend  their  money  in 
drink  ? — I  very  much  fear  they  are — a  great  number  of 
them.  I  am  not  now  talking  of  any  cases  of  widows.  I 
am  talking  of  cases  where  the  employment  is  put  down 
as  irregular  or  none— where  the  father  and  mother  a^e 
alive. 

402.  In  many  of  these  cases  you  think  that  the  parents 
should  be  able  to  support  their  children,  except  that 
they  spend  their  earnings  largely  on  drink? — ^In  a 
great  many  of  these  cases ;  and  these  cases  we  hand 
over  to  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children,  to  be  dealt  with  bv  them. 

403.  Are  there  many  prosecutions  by  that  Society 
in  connection  with  these  children  ? — That  I  don't  know. 
We  give  them  over  to  the  Society  to  do  as  they  think 
fit.  I  rather  think  that  the  cases  are  only  kept  under 
supervision  by  the  Society. 

404.  Have  you  done  much,  so  far,  in  the  wav  of 
children  being  better  clothed? — Oh,  I  think  so.  Sir 
Thomas  Pile,  I  was  pleased  to  see,  drew  attention  to 
that,  and  I  think  that  anyone  passing  through  our 
streets  before,  and  since,  the  formation  of  our  Society, 
would  see  the  result  of  its  working.  We  dotiied  1,509 
children  last  winter 
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405.  Ton  are  speaking  of  street-trading  children? — 
They  indnde  some  of  these  children  generally,  and 
take  it  even  that  some  of  those  do  not  keep  the  clothes, 
still  a  large  number  must  hay^  been  included. 

406.  Still,  the  difficulty  exists  that  the  street-trading 
children  will  not  wear  clothes  that  you  give  them,  be- 
cause people  are  more  inclined  to  buy  from  ill-dad 
childrcsi  7 — Yes  ;  and  in  that  respect  I  think  the  public 
very  much  to  blame,  and  I  was  hoping  that  one  of 
the  results  of  this  Commission's  investigations  would 
be  the  education  of  the  people  in  respect  to  that.  May 
I  Me  an  instance  which  shows  the  possibility  of  th.' 
public  helping  very  largely  in  that  direction.  At  a 
public  meeting  at  which  I  spoke  in  connection  with  this 
matter — a  meeting  in  a  certain  district  near  Dublin — 
I  spoke  specially  of  the  number  of  gentlemen  who,  when 
coming  out  of  theatres,  or  in  going  to  the  law  offices, 
and  in  various  ways,  were  in  the  habit  of  buying  from 
these  children,  and  never  expostulated  with  them  about 
the  oonditi(mj)f  their  dothes.  I  gave  offence  to  somo 
people,  very  much  to  my  disappointment,  be<*ause  1 
thought  the  evil  had  only  to  be  pointed  out.  They  said 
why  should  not  they  give,  and  they  could  not  p,o  away 
and  see  the  children  naked  and  ill-clad,  ani  all  that, 
I  think  giving  relieved  their  feelings.  It  was  a  very  cheap 
way  to  relieve  their  feelings,  and  one  gentl'^n'an  taid 
that  he  felt  convicted,  and  he  would  try  what  he  could 
do  as  an  individual.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  buying 
in  Sackville-street  from  a  boy  who  was  ill-dad.  Next 
time,  he  said  :  '*  I  will  not  buy  from  you  any  longer  un- 
less you  apply  to  the  police  for  clothing,  and  keep  it, 
and  when  I  see  you  decently  clothed,  then  I  will  buy 
from  you  regularly."  He  refused  to  buy  for  some  time. 
One  evening  he  was  coming  along,  having  rehi^ol  to 
take  his  paper,  and  a  boy  came  up  and  said,  "  TJease, 
sir,  I  am  properly  dressed,"  and  he  bought  from  him. 

That  happened  at  Nelson's  Pillar;  and  wju»n  he 
was  coming  out  from  the  Theatre  Royal  next  evening 
a  poor  child,  very  badly  clothed,  presented  a  paper,  as 
usual,  and,  before  the  gentleman  had  time  to  refuse, 
another  boy  gave  a  whistle,  and  up  came  a  properly 
dothed  boy,  and  said,  "  Please  buy  from  me ;  I  know 
you  do  mot  buy  from  boys  not  well  clothed."  That  is 
an  instance  of  the  value  of  the  lesson.  I  would  add,  in 
connection  with  that,  I  should  like  that  the  Commis- 
Bion  could  see  its  way  to  penalise  the  public  in  this 
matter — penalise  the  public  for  buying  from  improperly 
clothed  children. 

407.  You  have  no  system  of  charging  the  children 
for  any  of  the  clothing  ?— Not  at  present ;  but  that 
would  be  possible. 

408.  Do  you  think  that  you  might  have  some  branch 
for  supplying  clothing,  and  they  to  pay  a  small  sum 
for  it? — ^You  are  quite  aware  of  the  difficulty  that 
arose  in  that  connection  in  the  case  of  Liverpool,  where 
they  attempted  to  do  it. 

400.  But  the  difficulty  is.  not  regarded  as  insuperable 
there ;  they  seem  rather  hopeful,  I  think  ?--That  is 
what  I  wish  to  say.  I  brought  here,  for  the  gentlemen 
of  the  Commission,  our  Police- Aided  Society  forms, 
with  the  terms  of  agreement.  You  will  notice  that  in 
the  agreement  the  parents  are  summoned  to  come  on  a 
certain  week  day  and  bring  their  children,  under  certain 
conditions,  for  the  receipt  of  clothinc.  They  have  been, 
as  you  will  see,  examined  already  by  the  police,  and 
reported  in  the  paper,  and  also  by  the  visitor. 

410.  Are  those  the  only  conditions  that  you  put 
when  issuing  the  clothing  ?— We  only  make  those  con- 
ditions. That  paragraph  was  drafted  by  our  honorary 
Bolicitor. 

411.  You  do  not  make  the  condition  that  it  is  to  be 
worn  every  day? — No;  and  that  I  think  a  defect. 
And  there  is  no  condition  that  the  clothing  is  to  be 
kept  in  repair.  You  notice  we  say  there  that  the 
clothing  is  lent  only. 

412.  There  is  no  condition  about  pawning? — {Wit- 
nesSf  reading). — "  I  undertake  to  be  responsible  to  the 
Children's  Police-Aided  Clothing  Society  for  the  under- 
mentioned dothing,  the  property  of  the  Society,  which 
has  been  lent  by  the  Society  for  the  use  of  the  child." 
What  really  happens  is^  if  the  parent  pawns  the 
clothing  it  is  not  long  till  we  discover  it  by  some 
means.  And  we  ask  them  to  produce  it,  and,  if  they 
cannot,  we  prosecute.  Supposing  it  was  arranged  that 
we  should  clothe  newsboys  in  connection  with  the  So- 
ciety—which, I  think,  is  the  only  feasible  way  by 
whiclf  it  could  be  done  (and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  Manchester  people,  first  of  all,  got  power  to  make 
bye-laws  regulating  street  trading,  and  when  that  was 
done  they  were  faced  with  the  difficulty  that  they  had 


made  bye-laws  which  they  could  not  enforce  for  the  -*prtZM^M01 
want  of  dothing.  They  wrote  to  us  with  regard  to  our  n^^  ToUtium* 
Society,  and  we  gave  them  all  the  information,  and 
they  sent  us  a  notice  that  they  had  started  a  Police- 
Aided  Clothing  Society  on  the  lines  of  ours,  to  meet  the 
case).  We  could  have  a  number  of  agreements  for 
special  cases  with,  instead  of  the  word  '"lent,"  the 
word  "  hired "  inserted,  I  think  that  that  might  meet 
the  difficulty.  But  on  that  point  I  think  we  should 
have  to  ask  that  the  Corporation  should  get  power  to 
help  us,  as  it  is  almost  impossible  for  us  to  raise  funds. 
I  am  constantly  hearing  of  the  good  we  do  from 
visitors,  and  how  we  have  reduced  the  number  oi 
ragged  children ;  and  people  seem  to  think  they  do  us 
the  favour  by  sending  us  ragged  children,  while  the 
favour  is  the  sending  us  clothing  for  them. 

413.  Do  you  think  that  some  such  system  as  they 
have  in  Liverpool  of  issuing  clothes  to  newspaper  boys, 
and  requiring  them  to  pay,  say,  Id.  every  day,  and 
give  up  their  badges  and  their  bdts  in  the  even- 
ing at  the  Central  Police  Office,  or  somethinig  of 
the  kind  —  would  that  be  workable? — ^Well,  in  prin- 
ciple I  agree  entirely  with  the  desirability  of  giving 
as  little  charity  as  possible.  I  think  the  truest  charity, 
and  the  charity  for  which  Dublin  is  not  remarkable,  is 
to  help  people  to  help  themselves.  There  is  any 
amount  of  charity  beins  given  to  help  people ;  but  1 
do  not  think  that  the  bmk  of  it  goes  in  the  way  of  help- 
ing people  to  help  themselves,  and  for  that  reason  I 
think  it  would  be  advisable  to  make  the  children  pay. 
We  have  been  criticised  because  we  lent  the  cloth- 
ing. Some  time  ago,  after  our  annual  meeting,  a 
weekly  journal  wrote  about  us  as  follows :  — "  Is  it  alto- 
gether desirable  to  stamp  with  the  indelible  stamp  of 
early  impression  on  a  child's  mind  the  belief  that  he 
can  get  what  he  needs  without  working  for  it "  ?  That 
was  brought  to  my  mind  because  of  what  Sir  Thomas 
Pile  said  about  making  the  children  pay ;  and  I  think 
that  that  criticism  is  nonsense,  because  we  all  of  us  as 
children  got  what  we  wanted  without  working  for  it, 
and  it  has  not  done  any  harm.  Giving  charity  to 
children  is  one  thing  and  to  grown  up  people  is  an- 
other ;  but,  when  a  boy  gets  to  the  age  of  fourteen  and 
is  able  to  pay,  it  would  he  very  advantageous  to  him  in 
the  formation  of  his  character  if  he  at  that  age  should 
be  asked  to  pay  something. 

414.  When  earning  money?— Yes,  spend  some  ojf  his 
earnings  in  that  way.  It  would  help  him  in  acquiring 
wage-earning  habits.  On  the  question  of  whether  the 
badge  should  be  given  up,  I  am  not  prepared  to  sav 
whether  it  should  be  at  the  police  station,  but  I  think 
it  might  be  quite  right  that  the  badge  should  be  given  up 
every  evening,  with  the  Id.  for  clothing,  at  some  place 
where  someone  authorised  by  the  licensing  authority 
would  be  to  receive  it.  Leave  that  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
authority.  I  am  quite  satisfied  they  know  how  to  deal  with 
that,  and  it  would  help  also  in  this  respect — that  they 
would  then  see  that  the  children  had  their  dothes  on 
them,  and  that  they  were  being  kept  in  reasonable  re- 
pair. In  respect  to  that  I  feel  very  strongly  that  a 
great  deal  of  the  raggedness,  especially  since  our  Sodety 
began  its  operations,  is  not  due  to  the  pressure  of  ex- 
treme poverty,  but  the  appearance  of  poverty  is  due  to 
the  difficulty  in  getting  the  women  to  repair  the  chil- 
dren's clothes.  In  dealing  with  1,509  children,  as  I  did 
last  year — and  very  much  the  same  the  year  before, 
and  the  year  before  that — one  has  a  fair  idea  of  the 
number  of  cases  where  the  parents  are  so  idle  and  thrift- 
less that  they  will  not  repair  the  clothes.  Now,  some  of 
tho  children  come  into  us  with  what  the  parents  call 
tho  balance  of  the  dothes.  The  "  balance  "  of  the  coat 
or  trousers  bears  very  much  the  same  relation  to  the 
original  suit  as  half-a-crown  does  to  a  pound ;  the 
balance  would  be  materially  larger  if  the  dothing  had 
been  mended  in  time  and  kept  in  repair.  Sometimes 
wo  have  known  cases  where  the  visitor  went  round  to 
see  the  clothing  six  weeks  after  the  suit,  or  a  frock,  had 
been  given,  and  the  clothes  were  in  rags.  We  have  of- 
fered them  cotton  and  needles,  and  soap,  too,  to  make 
them  clean. 

415.  Is  there  any  remedy  for  that?— I  would  say 
that  there  the  licence  should  be  suspended. 

416.  That  is,  if  you  have  the  licensing  system? — 
Yes.  There  is  no  remedy  now.  They  are  brought  to  me 
to  scold,  which  is  not  a  pleasant  proceeding  for  either  of 
us.  '  It  may  have  a  little  moral  effect.  I  say  to  a 
woman—**  I  see  the  condition  in  which  the  dothes  are, 
and  you  will  not  get  anything  further  unless  you  mend 
your  ways,"  but  that  makes  the  child  suffer. 
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4pHHg.lWl        417.  With  the  lioensing  tjfrtem  you  would  suspend 
Mfi.TuforU>c«    ^^^  licence  unless  the  clothes  ure  mended? — I  should 

think  that  that  is  a  fair  way  of  doine  it. 

418.  As  regards  the  lodgings  for  these  street-trading 
children,  do  you  think  there  would  be  any  difficulty 
in  taking  away  children  from  their  bad  homes,  and 
putting  Siem  into  private  Hom^  or  lodgings? — Now, 
th^  question  of  Homes  has  got  both  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages. 

419.  I  see  you  were  going  to  brlns  that  before  us— 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  these  Homes? — 
You  are  quite  aware  that.  I  am  speaking  now,  in  all 
these  statements  that  I  make  (and  my  conclusions  are 
much  in  defiance  of  my  own  pre-conceived  opinions) 
from  the  result  of  personal  knowledge  of,  say,  about 
fifty  boys  of  the  class  for  whom  you  would  legislate. 

420.  Are  your  views  held  generally  by  the  Police- 
Aided  Clothine  Society  or  are  they  your  own  in- 
dividual views? — I  withheld  that  synopsis,  because 
I  wanted  to  have  the  approval  or  disapproval  of  the 
Committee,  so  that  I  might  speak  collectively  or  as  an 
individual.  I  went  over  the  various  points  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Committee,  and  the  Committee  was 
largely  representative — we  have  a  number  of  representa- 
tives, about  forty — ^who  visit  among  the  poor  from  our 
Society,  and  also  on  behalf  of  the  Society  of  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul, — and  they  entirely  agree  with  me, 
so  that  I  have  not  only  my  own  individual  opinion 
to  give,  but  I  have  it  corroborated  by  these. 
With  regard  to  the  question  of  Homes,  the  danger 
is  —  I  am  not  now  talking  of  any  individual 
Home,  but  of  the  principle  of  Homes,  and  I  am 
not  talking  of  any  individual  charity,  but  of  the 
principle  of  charity,  I  want  that  to  be  clearly  under- 
stood— that  owing  to  Homes,  x>^nny  dinners,  and  fret 
breakfasts,  which  are  all  in  themselves  good,  boys  can 
live  away  from  their  homes  and  defy  parental  control, 
and  I  have  had  instance  after  instance  brought  to  my 
personal  knowledge  of  cases  of  this  kind,  where  a  boy 
who  went  out  with  other  boys  got  into  their  ways.  His 
mother  was  not  in  a  position  perhaps  to  control  him, 
owing  to  the  circumstances  of  her  life  ;  he  has  been  of 
no  use  to  her  and  very  little  use  to  himself,  because 
it  was  easy  for  him  to  live  cheaply  -on  his  earnings,  and 
defy  her. 

421.  And  was  it  a  good  home — his  mother's  home  ? — 
Tes,  a  good  home.  In  one  particular  case  a  poor  woman 
told  me  that  she  would  not  have  mind^^d  the  re«it  of  the 
children  going  astray,  but  this  was  her  first  boy,  and 
they  were  very  comfortable  and  well  off  for  their  class. 

422.  Was  she  a  widow? — No,  she  had  her  husband 
living.  And,  not  only  that,  but  she  said  that  the  boy 
was  brought  up  with  all  the  advantages  of  a  perambu- 
lator, which  is  unusual  in  that  class  of  life,  and  how 
he  could  have  gone  wrong  with  the  moral  advantages 
of  a  perambulator  when  he  was  a  baby,  she  could  not 
tell.  That  shows  that  they  were  not  in  absolute 
poverty.  But,  in  spite  of  that,  the  boy  went  wrong. 
He  told  me  most  circumstantially  a  story  which  showed 
that  under  other  circumstances  he  would  have  qualified 
for  a  novelist.  Every  word  was  fiction.  And  that 
is  not  an  unusual  case.  I  have  known  case  after  case, 
of  women  looking  for  their  children,  to  get  them  into 
their  own  homes,  and  those  were  not  bad  homes — I 
moan  they  were  good  homes,  comparatively  speaking,  in 
that  class. 

423.  Then  you  are  not  of  opinion  that  the  children 
themselves  would  prefer  their  own  homes  to  Homes 
provided  for  them  elsewhere  ? — It  all  depends  ;  some 
children  would  when  they  found  their  liberty  restricted 
in  going  elsewhere. 

424.  Would  the  majority  of  children  not  prefer  their 
own  homes  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that.  What  I 
do  say  is  this,  that,  supposing  a  mother  or  father  want 
to  bring  up  their  children  properly,  with  such  a  system 
as  this  there  is  the  danger  of  its  being  made  easy  for  a 
boy  to  defy  his  own  parents  and  refuse  to  live  in  a  home 
which  would  be  right  and  suitable  for  him  to  live  in ; 
and  I  think  in  most  instances  it  is  better,  if  even  a  home 
is  not  particularly  good,  not  to  break  up  the  home  influ- 
ence, because  I  think  it  is  bad  for  both  the  parents  and 
children,  and  ends  in  creating  bad  homes. 

425.  Then  there  are,  of  course,  children  without 
parents  and  children  whose  parents  are  very  bad,  and 
whom  it  is  desirable  to  remove  from  them? — For  those 
I  think  it  would  be  very  well  to  have  Homes.  For 
children  who  have  undesirable  parents,  and  when,  in 
th«  opinion  of  the  licensing  authority,  it  is  desirable 
that  these  children  should  be  removed,  I  should  cer- 
tainly liki  io  see  the  child  removed  temporarily,  with 


the  parents  kept  under  supervision,  and  restored  to  the 
home  if  the  parents  improve ;  and  I  should  try  to  add 
to  the  possibility  of  their  improving  quickly  by  making 
disreputable  parents  pay  portion  of  the  maintenance  of 
the  boy  when  he  has  to  be  taken  away  from  them. 

426.  One  effect  of  the  system  of  licences  would  be 
that  you  could  compel  a  child  to  live  in  his  own  home 
if  it  is  a  proper  home  to  live  in,  by  the  power  of  sns- 
pending  or  taking  away  the  licence  from  him  altogether, 
unless  he  did  so? — Yes. 

427.  You  agree  in  that? — Yes. 

428.  There  are  no  Homes  at  present  in  Dublin,  I 
think,  except  the  Home  we  Keard  of — ^the  Catholic  Home 
for  Children  in  Abbey-street? — No,  the  Protestant 
Boys'  Home  is  for  a  better  class  of  child,  a  boy  that  is 
in  regular  employment.  But  there  are  quite  a  number 
oi  common  lodging-houses  in  which  these  children  stay. 

429.  Without  the  control  of  their  parents  ?— With- 
out the  control  of  their  parents. 

430.  Supposing  Homes  were  established  under  the 
control  of  the  licensing  authority,  of  course  the  ques- 
tion of  religion  would  arise — ^how  would  you  deal  with 
it? — Let  the  licensing  authority  send  the  child  to  a 
Home  which  is  of  the  same  religious  denomination  as 
that  to  which  the  child  belongs.  Now,  we  had  great 
diffictdty  with  regard  to  the  religion  in  connection  with 
our  Police- Aided  Clothing  Society.  We  have  here  one 
of  our  rules  with  regard  fo  our  Visitors,  that  no  Visi- 
tor goes  to  visit  any  family  unless  she  is  a  co-religionist 
We  ask  the  policeman  to  put  down  the  religion.  Now, 
it  sometimes  oecurs  that  one  of  the  parents  is  a  Pro- 
testant and  the  other  is  a  Catholic.  And  what  we  have 
done  in  that  case  is  first  of  all  we  take  the  fact  of  the 
school  that  the  child  is  attending  as  an  indication  of 
the  religion  in  which  the  children  are  being  brought 
up.  Now,  when  I  am  speaking  of  "  beins  brought  np  " 
I  am  speaking  subject  to  modification^  for  witii  many 
of  these  people  it  is  merely  a  formal  thing  ;  the  parente 
belong  to  no  partisular  religion ;  they  would  belong 
to  any  that  would  be  a  source  of  income  to  them,  and 
that  for  as  long  as  it  would  be  a  pecuniary  benefit  to 
them.  We  endeavour  to  find  that  out  as  far  as  we 
can,  and,  if  there  is  any  difficulty  about  it,  some- 
times we  send  a  Protestant  and  a  Catholic  together, 
and  a  case  has  been  known  where  a  Protestant  visitor 
interviewed  the  boys  in  the  yard,  and  a  Cathi^ic  lady 
interviewed  the  girls  in  the  room — ^because  both  wens 
being  brought  up  differently.  I  think  you  should  leave 
discretionary  powers  in  the  hands  of  the  licensing 
authorities,  to  deal  with  cases  where  the  religious  ques- 
tion might  be  complicated. 

431.  Would  you  approve  of  the  religion  being  aseer- 
tained  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  case  of  sending  a  child 
to  an  Industrial  School  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  that  would  be  a 
very  fair  way. 

432.  Now,  as  regards  the  case  of  children  who  en- 
gaged in  street  trading,  and  are  employed  in  shops  and 
at  domestic  work — have  you  considered  these  cases  at 
all? — Yes,  and  in  this  connection  I  have  found  chil- 
dren coming  to  me  for  clotliing  and  on  inquiry,  I  dis- 

.  covered  that  they  had  been  street  traders,  and  had  got 
employment,  and  left  employment,  and  became  street 
traders  again.  The  reason  they  gave  was  that  the  work 
was  too  hard.  Some  of  them  were  boys  who  did  not 
perhaps  come  properly  under  the  Shops  Act — I  mean 
that  the  employer  to  whom  they  were  attached  hardly 
came  in  in  that  way.  Now,  I  have  not  got  any  opinion 
to  give  in  that  respect,  because  I  don't  know  anything 
about  their  hours,  but  I  should  hope  that  that  would 
be  one  of  the  things  that  the  Commission  should  elicit, 
whether  the  boys  were  reasonable  in  saying  that  the 
work  was  too  hard.  I  know  of  one  case  where  the  boy 
was  not  reasonable  in  saying  it,  and  that  is  the  only 
way  that  the  question  has  come  before  me.  With  re- 
gard to  the  domestic  employment  of  little  girls,  there 
ai*e  undoubtedly  cases  where  it  is  too  hard  and  too  long. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  a  girl  nf  twelve  or  thir- 
teen who  takes  charge  of  a  neighbour's  child  for  Is. 
a  week  and  food,  or  perhaps  for  the  food  only.  She 
has  to  bring  out  a  baby,  which  is  much  too  heavy  for 
her,  and  be  on  guard  over  that  baby  for  all  hours.  I 
think  it  is  possible  that  that  girl  may  suffer  severely. 

433.  The  English  evidence  and  EeiKot  points  to  the 
necessity  of  preventing  too  long  hours  in  these  cases, 
but  not  to  the  prohibition  of  child  labour  altogether. 
In  all  cases  of  these  wage-earning  children  thej  point 
to  the  necessity  of  a  certain  amount  of  time  being  left 
for  the  recreation  of  the  children— you  agree  in  that  ?— 
Quite  agree ;  and  I  do  not  oppose  the  employment  of 
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ehildren.  It  is  very  mtieh  better  for  fhein  to  be  em- 
ployed under  safeguards  than  being  altogether  uneih* 
ployed. 

434.  -Would  you  approve  of  power  being  given  to  the 
regulating  authority  regulating  the  generd  anployment 
of  ehildren  who  are  attending  schools? — Yes,  I  should 
Aink  so. 

435.  That  is,  by  bye-laws  ?— Yes  ;  make  bye-laws  in 
respect  to  any  other  occupations  that  do  not  come  in- 
side the  Shop  and  Factories  Act,  or  the  Mines — the 
Coal  Mines  Act. 

436.  I  notice  that  Alderman  Watts'  evidence — I  pre- 
sume you  have  read  his  evidence ;  he  is  in  Liverpool 
pretty  much  what  you  are  in  Dublin ;  he  is  one  of  the 
moving  persons  connected  with  the  Police- Aided  Cloth- 
ing Scciety  there ;  he  is  described  in  fact  as  the  father 
of  the  movement  in  Liverpool — and  in  his  evidence  he 
says  that  "  the  children  very  often  are  children  of  very 
poor  people,  children  of  widows,  for  example,  with  a 
large  family  to  keep,  and  obliged  to  get  help  from  the 
children  as  soon  as  they  can  work,  and  those  are  not 
the  worst  type  of  children  at  all.  They  have  no  ap- 
pearance of  vice,  and  are  not  degraded  or  low  at  all." 
Is  that  your  experience  in  Dublin  also? — My  experi- 
ence of  the  cases  that  come  before  the  Police- Aided 
Clothing  Scciety  is  that  they  are  often  cases  of  extreme 
poverty,  and  painfully  extreme  poverty  very  often,  in 
the  case  of  widows.  They  are  not  the  degraded  cases  ; 
and,  curiously  enough,  they  are  not  the  cases  of  chil- 
dren sent  out  as  street  traders.  These  extremely  poor 
people,  widows  often  left  in  a  very  bad  way  by  the  death 
of  their  husbands — make  superhuman  efforts  in  many 
cases  to  keep  the  children  off  the  streets.  I  know  of  cases 
of  extreme  poverty  which  are  also  connected  with  moral 
degradation  ;  but  I  am  now  speaking  of  the  number  <  f 
cases  of  widows — I  should  say  75  per  cent,  of  the  cases 
of  widows  which  come  before  us.  The  mothers  have 
bt>en  making  superhuman  efforts,  and  they  have  been 
aided  by  the  fact  that  such  places  as  the  Sisters  of  the 
Holy  Faith  help  them  by  giving  their  children  a  certain 
amount  of  food  during  school  hours,  and  also  give  them 
bread  to  take  home. 

437.  What  is  your  opinion  about  the  street  trading 
of  giris — ^would  you  prohibit  it  altogether? — Supposing 
that  certain  things  existed  which  do  not  exist  now, 
but  which  are  yet  quite  possible,  I  should  say  unhesi- 
tatingly, prohibit  girls  from  street  trading — for  this 
reason :  One  hears  such  remarks  as,  "  Oh,  would  you 
take  the  bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  these  poor  girls — 
would  y^ou  sweep  them  off  the  streets,  and  would  you 
not  only  send  them  to  worse  ? "  but  the  question  of  the 
employment  of  girls  is  one  that  I  think  might  be  easily 
dealt  with.  To  b^in  with,  street  trading  for  girls 
is  very  bad  for  the  formation  of  their  characters  and 
their  habits.  A  girl,  if  she  is  to  get  work  when  she 
gets  older,  must  have  a  certain  training,  which  the 
street  i«  entirely  opposed  to.  I  have  endeavoured  to 
get  these  eirls  places.  Now,  they  object  to  the  restraint 
of  domestic  life.  They  have  not  the  slightest  or  mtwt 
elementary  notion  of  cleanliness.  If  you  ask  th«n 
to  do  the  commonest  scrubbing  they  have  no 
idea  of  scrubbine,  except  to  mix  the  water 
and  dirt  and  spread  it  about,  and  if  vou  start  them 
to  wash  a  window,  they  would  begin  by  washing  up 
instead  of  down.  Perhaps  that  may  not  strike  you  as 
very  material,  you  being  men  ;  but  I  assure  you  it 
appeals  very  keenly  to  women.  They  have  got  abso- 
lutely no  training.  If  we  had  any  arrangement  for 
training  girls  in  domestic  service — ^and  by  training 
them  for  domestic  service  I  mean  training  them  into 
haUts  of  industry,  >jind  to  take  a  pride  in  their  work, 
to  make  things  thoroughly  dean,  to  have  some  desire 
to  rise,  and  know  what  time  to  get  up  in  the  morning, 
and  not  to  complain  of  their  restrictions,  and  not  to 
want  to  get  out  for  long  hours  at  a  time,  and  not  com- 
plain because  they  have  to  come  in  at  10  in  the 
evening — ^if  an  arrangement  of  that  kind  could  be 
made,  I  say  decidedly,  prohibit  girls ;  but  until  they 
are  prohibited,  or  very  much  discouraged,  no  other 
source  of  occupation  will  be  sought  for  by  them.  It  is 
difficult  for  people  who  want  to  help  girls  to  help  them, 
because  the  girls  do  not  thonselves  want  to  be  helped. 
Domestic  service  opens  up  a  very  wide  field.  You  can 
ask  any  lady  of  vour  acquaintance  her  opinion,  and 
her  experience  will  be  that  the  supply  of  domestic 
servants  is  not  equal  to  the  demand,  and,  therefore,  it 
will  be  no  hardship  to  drive  them  to  domestic  service 
from  the  street  trading. 

438.  And  until  that  time  -lomes  you  would  put  them 
under  regulations  as  to  liopnces,  and  so  on,  similar  to 


those  applying  to  boys  engaged  in  street  trading  ?~I    ^pnn^MH 
should  put  them  under  regulations,  certainly,  much  ||„^  ToIskIob. 
more  severe  and  drastic  regulations  than  in  the  case 
of  boys,  in  the  hope  thai  it  would  drive  them  to  seek 
other  employment. 

439.  Bo  you  make  any  distinction  between  girls 
trading  by  themselves,  filing  newspapers,  and  sirls 
selling  vegetables,  flowers,  and  things  of  that  kind, 
with  their  rg  others  7 — It  all  depends  on  the  character 
of  the  mother.  I  have  known  cases  of  children  trading 
with  their  mother  who  were  very  much  demoralised.    ' 

440.  Tou  think,  in  some  cases  that  they  are  better 
by  themselves  ? — It  depends  very  much  on  their  mothers, 
or  their  guardians,  or  their  aunts,  with  whom  they  may 
be  trading. 

441.  Tou  think  that  street  trading  still  might  be  so 
regulated  that  girls  misht  trade  in  the  streets  without 
very  great  danger?-  No,  I  do  not.  I  say  that,  even 
with  your  regulations,  you  would  only  reduce  the 
danger.  We  try  to  <lo  a  certain  amount  for  them,  and 
the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children  is  also  trying,  and  we  are  trying  to  get  Indus- 
trial Schools  to  do  some  more  ;  but  that  will  only  reduce 
the  danger.  I  take  it  that  75  per  cent.,  under  the  present 
arrangement,  are  absolutely  an  economic  loss  to  the 
State,  either  because  they  become,  when  grown  up, 
either  non-producers  or  positive  burdens.  I  should 
think,  under  wise  regulations,  you  might  put  the  balance 
the  other  way — you  might  lose  twenty-five,  and  sav<» 
seventy-five ;  but  you  would  not  do  so  absolutely.  You 
will  always  have  a  residuum  that  goes  to  the  bad. 

442.  You  ar«  strongly  in  favour  of  a  system  of  Day 
Industrial  Schools? — Qh,  very  much,  considering  that 
I  have  been  working  for  the  last  four  or  five  years  push- 
ing that  measure.  We  have  drafted  a  BiU,  which  was 
brought  by  Lord  Meath  into  the  House  of  Lords  last 
session,  and  the  Lord  Mayor  will  take  it  into  the 
Commons  this  session.     Yes,  it  is  the  identical  Bill. 

443.  Have  you  thought  of  Truant  Schools  at  all? 
Would  you  prefer  Day  Industrial  Schools  to  Truant 
Schools  ?-  Yes. 

444.  Ycu  understand  the  difference? — Perfectly  well. 
It  has  been  my  business  on  behalf  of  the  PhilanUiropic 
Reform  Association  to  go  to  various  places  in  England 
and  Scotland,  where  they  have  these  schools,  and  to  go 
through  them,  and  compare  matters.  I  have  been  in  a. 
Truant  School  in  London,  and  in  the  Truant  School 
near  Liverpool ;  and  I  think  it  would  be  an  unnecessary 
burden  on  Ireland  to  start  Truant  Schools. 

445.  Truant  Schools  are  more  expensive  to  keep  up?' 
— Yes ;  and  I  do  not  think  they  are  very  deterrent.. 
Curiously  enough,  when  I  was  in  one  of  the  schools,  a. 
boy  was  brought  in  after  having  been  recommitted  Ifor 
the  fifth  time,  which  showed  that  he  did  not. look  at  the 
school  very  much  in  the  nature  of  a  punishment. 

446.  He  might  have  been  a  very  bad  boy,  that  it 
would  be  very  hard  to  reform  ? — I  don't  think  so.  An 
isolated  case  does  not  prove  anything,  but  that  in- 
stigated me  to  make  inc^uiries  ;  and  I  think,  first,  that 
if  we  had  Day  Industrial  Schools  boys  might  be  com- 
mitted to  them  for  the  contravention  of  the  bye-laws. 

447.  Do  you  think  that  Day  Industrial  Schools  are 
sufficient  to  cure  truancy? — To  begin  with,  quite  suffi- 
cient. They  are  sufficient  to  experiment  on.  That  is  ex- 
actly what  they  do  in  England.  They  first  send  a  boy  to 
a  Day  Industrial  School.  If  that  fails,  then  they  send 
him  to  a  Truant  School ;  and,  ultimately,  if  still  incor- 
rigible, they  send  him  to  the  Residential  School  for  a 
given  term.  If  you  tried  the  Dav  Industrial  School,  and 
that  was  not  effective,  it  would  be  a  wise  thing,  then^ 
to  send  to  the  Residential  SchooL  And  in  con- 
nection with  that  I  should  like  to  add  that  the  abuse 
of  the  Residential  Schools  which  was  spoken  of  in  send- 
ing to  them  children  not  suitable  for  them,  and  which 
has  been  so  often  referred  to,  and  which  has,  in  fact, 
become  historic,  will  now  be  very  largely  prevented 
by  the  powers  under  the  Youthful  Offenders'  Act, 
which  make  the  parent  contubute.  In  every  case 
where  a  child  is  removed  from  parental  care,  and  where 
it  is  proved  that  it  was  the  parental  neglect  that  caused 
the  child  to  go  to  the  bad  or  get  into  trouble,  I  should 
certainly  try  to  enforce  parental  responsibility  by 
making  it  uncomfortable  for  tliat  parent. 

448.  In  every  case  of  a  Day  Industrial  School  yon 
would  make  the  parents  contribute,  I  presume  ? — In  the 
cases  where  they  are  able.  You  are,  perhaps,  not  aware 
that  the  Day  Industrial  Sdiools'  Bill  arranges  for  the 
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Jprillt,  ISOI     Poor  Law  Authority  being  empowered  to  pay  a  contri- 
Mit.  Tolerton.    ^ution  if  the  parents  can  prove*  to  the  satisfaction  of 

the  Poor  Law  Authority  that  they  are  unable  to  pay. 

449.  Well,  Mrs.  Tolerton,  as  regards  the  ace  for 
street  trading,  may  we  take  it  that  you  are  in  favour 
of  the  extension  of  the  age  up  to  sixteen? — I  would 
increase  it  to  eighteen,  if  it  were  possible ;  certainly 
sixteen,  at  the  very  lowest. 

450.  What  would  be  the  minimum  limit? — I  differ 
entirely  with  the  evidence  that  came  before  you  with 
regard  to  lowering  the  age  below  eleven.  When  legis- 
lating for  the  people,  I  tnink  that  you  have  to  assume 
the  principle  of  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  num- 
ber, and  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  legislate  for 
a  few  individual  cases  that  may  occur.  Now,  there 
were  cases  given  of  extreme  hardship.  I  would 
prefer  veiy  much  having  the  hardship  met  in  other 
ways,  which,  I  think,  would  be  possible.  I  have, 
during  the  winter,  a  number  of  children  brought  before 
me  by  their  mothers,  to  be  scolded,  too,  because  the 
parents  say  that  they  can  get  no  good  of  them.  The 
younger  a  child  goes  on  the  street  the  more  likely  it 
is  that  when  it  gets  a  little  bit  older  to  cease  to  be 
any  help  to  its  mother.  And  I  think  it  would  be 
better  for  the  mother  to  have  to  suffer  the  pinch  of 
hardship  for  a  few  years,  and  give  the  child  a  chance 
of  beinff  brought  up  under  conditions  that  would  be 
favourable  to  its  becoming  a  real  help,  when  it  was 
older,  both  to  itself  and  to  its  mother.  I  can  conceive 
circumstances  in  which  it  would  be  possible  to  meet 
the  extreme  hardship  that  would  residt  from  a  •^hild 
not  being  allowed  to  sell  under  eleven.  Personally,  I 
would  rather  have  the  age  raised  to  twelve. 

451.  However,  you  are  fairly  well  satisfied  with 
eleven  as  a  hard  and  fast  minimum  ? — Tes. 

452.  And,  if  possible,  you  would  extend  the  age  to 
eighteen.     Do  jou  mean  for  boys  ? — For  boys  and  girls. 

453.  Would  you  have  it  sixteen  for  boys  and  eighteen 
for  girls? — No;  I  think  that  younger  boys,  in  the 
streets,  are  at  a  great  disadvantage  by  older  boys  being 
absolutely  uncontrolled.  I  have  known  cases  of  older 
boys  forcing  the  earnings  out  of  younger  boys*  hands. 
The  younger  a  child  goes  on  to  the  street  the  less  able 
he  is  to  defend  himself.  If  a  boy  has  to  conform  to 
certain  regulations  at  one  age,  and  a  boy  a  few  months 
older  is  free  from  those  regulations,  you  make  it  very 
difficult.  You  must  always  have  a  limit  of  age,  and, 
I  think,  the  higher  you  go  the  safer  it  is. 

454.  I  see  that  in  Liverpool  and  Manchester  they 
found  the  same  difficulty  that  you  do,  of  getting  the 
children  to  wear  better  clothing,  because  they  are  shrewd 
enough  to  see  that  the  more  ragged  they  are  the  more 
pitiable  they  are? — That  is  why  I  should  penalise  the 
public. 

455.  The  same  difficulty  has  arisen  elsewhere.  It 
has  arisen,  not  only  in  Dublin,  but  in  those  other 
places.  As  regards  the  system  of  licensing,  you  have 
heard  some  objection  to  it  here  on  the  last  day.  There 
-was  the  objection  raised  that  a  system  of  licensing  was 
at  recognition  of  street  trading  ;  and^  furthermore,  that 
it  would  drive  the  really  deserving  street  traders  off 
the  streets  because  they  were  poor,  and  put  on  a  better 
•  class,   who  could   clothe   themselves   better.     Are   you 

afraid  of  that  danger  in  Dublin  ? — No  ;  I  am  waiting 
to  hear  the  argument.  I  have  not  yet  heard  the 
argument  against  it.  I  have  heard  the  assertion 
that  such  would  be  the  result.  I  have  been 
learning  during  the  last  eight  years,  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  look  at  a  thing  from  everybody's  stand- 
point ;  and  I  am  so  impressed  with  the  difficulty  of 
getting  people  to  look  at  things  from  my  standpoint 
that  I  am  always  afraid  I  nuiy  go  into  the  same  danger 
myself  with  regard  to  the  standpoints  of  others.  Two 
assertions  were  made ;  if  you  licensed  children  you 
would  drive  the  extremely  poor  off  the  streets,  and 
that  you  would  bring  on  a  better  class.  But  I  have  not 
had  any  illustration  in  support  of  that,  and  no  argu- 
ment, and  no  reason  given. 

456.  I  presume  the  argument  is  that  the  extremely 
poor  would  not  be  able  to  comply  with  the  condition  of 
being  decently  clothed? — ^I  deny  that. 

457.  Why? — At  the  present  the  extremely  poor  are 
being  clothed  by  our  Society. 

458.  If  your  Society  could  clothe  all  the  street  traders 
that  would  be  all  right? — ^Don't  you  think  that  the 
licensing  authority  ought  to  have  power  to  enable  us  to 
do  so  7 — Again  I  must  assert  most  emphatically  that  in 
many  cases  the  appearance  of  extreme  poverty  as  indi- 
cated by  the  clothing  is  the  result  of  the  absolute  idle- 


ness and  neglect  of  the  parents  to  repair  the  clothing 
given.  And,  therefore,  I  do  not  see  how  a  system  of 
licensing  woidd  drive  the  extremely  poor  out.  I  would 
like  very  much  to  have  some  reason  given  to  me,  be- 
cause I  am  open  to  conviction  upon  any  of  these  points. 

459.  I  would  like  to  read  a  few  notes  of  the  evidence 
given  by  Sergeant  Lloyd  in  Liverpool,  and  by  Captain 
Bowers,  who  was  engaged  in  the  administration  of  the 
Liverpool  Act  since  the  beginning  and  with  the  regula- 
tions for  diminishing  the  number  of  street  traders 
(r»ads)  : — "The  boys  affected  were  ihose  of  the  better 
class.  The  tendency  has  been  to  ^end  these  into  a 
better  class  of  employment  in  shops  and  elsewhere. 
They  did  not  mind  doing  a  little  street  trading  on  their 
own  account  until  it  became  a  regular  licensed  busi- 
ness." Sergeant  Lloyd  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
result  of  the  licensing  system  was  that  the  class  of 
street  trading  boys  was  rather  deteriorated.  So  that 
it  was  not  the  better  class  in  Liverpool.  If  any  chil- 
dren had  to  leave  street  trading  it  was  the  better  class 
and  not  the  poorer  class.  The  poorer  class  benefited  by 
the  system  of  licensing  ? — That  is  exactly  what  I  think. 
I  think  that  the  result  of  licencing  would  be  to  decrease 
the  number  of  traders,  but  that  it  would  drive  the 
better  classes  off  the  streets,  that  is  to  say,  it  would 
drive  off  the  streets  numbers  of  people  who  coidd  make 
a  living  in  other  ways.  It  would  force  boys  to  seek 
other  employments  and  retain  these  employments  after 
they  had  got  them ;  and  it  would  cut  c9  a  number  of 
traders  who  trade  for  their  own  personal  pleasure  ^nd 
amusement. 

460.  There  is  another  point,  too,  I  wish  to  speak 
about.  In  the  memorandum  you  ^ave  us  you  Mate 
that  in  your  experience  street  tradins  unfits  chi]4ren 
for  other  work,  and  that  when  work  is  afterwards  ob- 
tained for  them  they  won't  stay.  Alderman  Watt's 
experience  in  Liverpool  is  not  the  same  as  yours.  His 
evidence  is  that  a  smart  lad  on  the  streets  is  very  soon 
taken  off,  or  his  own  accord  seeks  other  and  better 
employment.  It  is  not  a  case  that  a  boy  having  once 
got  into  the  street  sticks  to  it,  and  that  it  is  ver^  hard 
to  get  him  to  avail  of  any  other  thing,  or  that  he  dlrifts 
back  into  the  street  after  getting  a  placeu  He  notices 
that  the  Police  Clothing  Association  think  that  as  soon 
as  they  have  clothed  a  boy  and  made  him  decent,  he 
goes  off  to  some  shop  and  gets  employment  and  re- 
mains?— ^You  will  notice  that  aU  that  evidence  that  I 
gave  you  hinged  on  the  opening  sentence,  which  was 
"  street  trading  as  carried  on  under  the  present  condi- 
tions." 

461.  Mr.  MuLHALL.— In  Dublin?— In  Dublin.  That 
qualifies  it.  I  am  talking  of  unregulated  street  trad- 
ing all  the  time.  I  am  not  talking  of  regulated  street 
trading.  Therefore  our  eviience  might  not  be  contra- 
dictory, but  only  taken  at  different  stages. 

462.  Chairman. — ^This  goes  all  the  more  in  favour  of 
regulations? — I  say  that  street  trading  as  at  present 
carried  on  unfits  a  boy  for  other  employment.  But 
the  effect  of  regulations  and  the  necessity  of  conform- 
ing to  them  would  be  to  get  him  into  line  for  other  em- 
ployment. Regulations  would  not  press  so  much  upon 
him  after  he  had  been  accustomed  to  them. 

463.  As  regards  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Chil- 
dren Act,  do  you  think  that  an  amendment  of  Section  2 
is  necessary? — I  hesitate  very  much  to  speak  in  that 
way.  I  should  say  that  as  far  as  my  experience  goes 
of  the  law  in  respect  lo  street  trading  in  connection 
with  the  National  Society,  that  Act  is  inadequate.  The 
Society  was  formed  to  prevent  public  and  private 
wrongs  of  children  and  to  prevent  the  corruption  of 
their  morals  ;  to  take  action  for  the  enf<»cement  of  the 
laws  for  their  protection  ;  to  provide  and  maintain  an 
organisation  for  the  above  objects ;  and  to  do  all  othet 
lawful  things  incidental  to,  or  conducive  to  the  attain- 
ment of  above  objects.  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  order 
to  work  the  Society  effectively — it  is  an  excellent  Society 
and  is  doing  most  admirable  work  on  its  own  lines — 
you  would  require  to  have  an  extension  of  the  law.  As 
you  see  that  is  a  Society  to  prevent  the  wrongs 
of  children ;  but  not  a  Society  to  prevent  the  wrongs 
of  parents.  Under  the  present  law  you  can  only  punish 
the  parent ;  and  if,  as  I  gave  you  an  instance  in  the 
memorandum  that  I  sent  you,  a  parent  can  show  that 
he  or  she  is  not  guilty  or  culpable  in  any  way,  and  that 
the  child  was  out  without  regard  to  them  and  in  eon- 
tradiction  to  their  wishes  in  every  way,  you  cannot 
do  anything.  The  law  is  inadequate  in  this  respect 
that  it  does  not  deal  with  the  child.  And  I  do  not  see 
how  any  extension  of  the  Act  would  enable  them  to 
deal  with  the  child,  seeing  that  the  Act  is  for  the  pur- 
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pote  of  dealinff  with  the  parent.  But  I  think  that 
under  the  regulations  you  would  have  a  chance  of  deal- 
ing directly  with  the  child.  It  is  not  long  since  a  priest 
came  into  my  office  and  asked  me  about  a  case  which 
had  occurred  that  morning.  He  came  hot  from  it.  A 
boy  had  gone  out  at  night  with  otiier  boys  and  had  sold 
papers.  Mia  father  did  not  want  him  to  do  it.  He 
was  likely  to  be  taken  up  on  a  chargo  of  intent  to  com- 
mit a  felony,  being  loitering  about  with  other  boys  at 
a  late  hour.  The  father  attempted  to  punish  him  the 
following  morning.  The  priest  was  going  up  the  stairs 
at  the  time  on  a  visit ;  and  he  heard  the  boy  distinctly 
state :  ''If  you  touch  me  I  will  stay  away  from  school, 
and  you  will  get  fined."  That  is  not  an  isolated  case, 
and  I  know  other  cases  of  the  same  kind.  Here  again 
I  am  open  to  conviction  if  \t  is  possible.  But  I  can- 
not see  how  an  extension  of  the  N.S.P.C.C.  Act 
would  remedy  that.  I  notice  at  pase  264  of  the  Ap- 
pendix in  the  Minute  of  Evidence  of  the  Inter-Depart- 
mental Committee  in  England,  that  a  gentleman  from 
Huddersfield  gave  exactly  that  defect ;  and  I  know  from 
speaking  it  over  with  people  in  Liverpool  when  visit- 
ing there  foic  the  purpose  of  studying  the  question,  that 
it  was  because  of  the  inadequacy  of  Uie  Act  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  body  working  there  that  Captain 
Nott  Bower  moved  in  the  direction  of  these 
regulations.  There  is  another  point  to  be  looked 
it.  The  child  gets  from  under  parental  control  for 
two  reasons.  It  may  have  been,  and  in  a  great  many 
cases  is,  that  the  parent  is  either  neglectful  or  weak, 
and  won't  exercise  control ;  and  there  is  a  tendency  not 
only  in  that  case  but  in  other  cases,  if  the  child  is  pre- 
cocious, and  says  smart,  clever  thinss  until  it  is  three 
or  four  years  of  age  it  is  applauded.  When  it  gets  a 
little  older  it  is  punished,  which  I  think  must  make 
the  child  tliink  that  it  is  very  unreasonable  treatment. 
The  same  thing  happens  in  every  class  of  society.  The 
child  gets  from  under  control  in  that  way,  and  gets  very 
disobedient.  But  I  know  parents  whose  circumstances 
are  such  that  they  cannot  exercise  control.  Thev  have 
to  20  out  to  their  daily  work  and  leave  their  children ; 
and  this  is  a  case  in  which  the  child  may  defy  its 
parents,  break  the  law,  arid  live  at  the  expense  of  the 
charitable  public  ;  being  no  help  to  its  parents,  and 
being  no  help  to  itself,  and  by  becoming  a  cost  to 
the  State. 

464.  That  is  a  case  for  the  Day  Industrial  School?— 
It  is  a  case  for  regulations  enabling  you  to  touch  the 
child.  Ab  -you  may  notice  under  the  Liverpool  Act 
that  child  may  be  sent  to  an  Industrial  School  for  con- 
travention of  any  of  the  bye-laws. 

465.  With  regard  to  the  Sale  of  Intoxicating  Liquors 
to  Children  Act,  are  you  satisfied  with  that  Act? — I 
don't  think  anyone  is. 

466.  Would  you  prefer  that  no  children  under  four- 
teen should  be  allowed  into  a  public-house  ?—;I  think 
it  is  very  mudi  better  that  children  shoidd  not  be  al- 
lowed into  public-houses  at  all  under  any  circumstances. 
At  present  the  law  only  makes  it  illegal  for  them  to  go 
in  after  9  o'clock. 

467.  Also  in  England  there  is  a  law  with  regard  to 
pawnbrokers.  They  can  be  punished  for  taking  pledges 
from  children  under  sixteen.  There  is  no  such  law  in 
Ireland  7 — No ;  I  am  very  sorry  to  say  there  is  not. 

468.  Would  you  wish  to  see  that  extended  to  Ire- 
land ?— Decidedly. 

469.  What  is  your  objection  to  a  child  going  into  a 
pawn  office? — It  would  be  much  easier  to  understand  if 
you  went  to  a  pawn  c^oe  between  9  and  10  o'clock  on 
a  Monday  morning  and  saw  yourself  the  conditions 
there.  I  think  you  would  see  the  objections.  You  see 
little  things  there  whose  chins  can  barely  touch  the 
counter ;  and  you  see  the  conditions  under  which  they 
aro  being  brought  up.  I  think  the  ready  way  in  which 
they  get  the  money  and  the  knowledge  they  have 
that  it  goes  in  many  cases  for  bad  purposes,  is  bad.  I 
have  been  in  pawn  offices  at  various  times,  and  have 
seen  the  process.  It  is  more  convincing  for  you  to 
watch  it  than  anything  I  could  say. 

470.  You  think  the  law  in  Ireland  should  be  assimi- 
lated to  that  of  England,  and  that  no  child  under  six- 
teen years  of  age  should  be  allowed  into  a  pawn  c^ce  ? 
-Yes. 

471.  Mr.  Bagwell. — Supposing  that  the  Liverpool 
system,  or  something  like  it,  is  established  in  Ireland, 
have  you  any  idea  who  ought  to  be  the  people  to  make 
the  bye-laws.  Who  ought  to  be  the  authority? — ^The 
Corporation,  or  some  Ix^y  of  that  kind.  Perhaps  the 
Corporation  in  conjunction  with  some  members  of  the 
School  Attendance  Committee. 


472.  For  Dublin.  We  had  better  keep  to  Dublin.  Is 
it  the  Corporation  of  Dublin  or  any  other  body  that 
should  make  the  bye-laws  ? — I  should  think  the  Corpora* 
tion. 

473.  Are  you  aware  whether  any  bye-laws  of  any  kind 
are  now  enforced  by  the  police  in  Dublin.  I  do  not 
mean  anything  affecting  the  police,  but  affecting  other 
bodies  and  made  by  local  bodies  of  different  kinds? — 
I  know  of  one,  because  I  got  into  trouble  myself  over  it. 
I  did  not  directly  ^et  into  trouble  ;  but  the  caretaker  of 
our  office  got  me  into  trouble  by  leaving  the  Corpora- 
tion binn,  the  bucket  that  collects  the  renise,  out  on  the 
footpath,  past  a  given  hour — ^I  do  not  yet  know  even 
what  the  hour  is — and  it  was  a  police  officer  that  came 
in  and  took  the  name  and  address,  and  was  to  report 
it  to  the  Corporation. 

474.  The  police  were  on  that  occasion,  at  all  events^ 
working  with  the  Corporation? — Yes,  on  that  occa- 
sion.    That  is  the  one  instance  I  know  of. 

476.  Do  you  think  it  conceivable  that  they  might 
work  with  them  on  other  occasions  if  it  became  their 
duty  to  do  so? — ^I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  they 
should  not. 

476.  We  have  not  had  anything  about  hawkers  ;  and 
it  is  a  subject  with  which  I  am  not  at  all  familiar.  The 
regular  hawkers  are  a  little  different  from  these  chil- 
dren who  are  trading  on  their  ovm  account.  Are  you 
aware  that  any  such  class  exists  in  Dublin? — Do  yon 
mean  hawking  fish  and  vegetables? 

477.  Yes,  with  children  attached  to  them.  Is  there 
regular  hawking  going  on  with  children  attached,  the 
children  doin^  part  of  the  thing  with  older  people. 
Is  there  anything  of  that  kind  going  on  ? — ^Yes. 

478.  Is  it  at  all  extensive  ? — ^I  cotud  not  say,  because 
my  knowledge  is  only  limited.  But  as  far  as  I  know 
I  should  think  that  in  the  case  of  a  number  of  people 
engaged  in  hawking,  if  they  have  children,  most  of 
these  children  are  intermittently  engaged  in  hawkiziff 
with  them  ;  that  is  to  say,  if  a  woman  is  hawkins  fiw 
in  George's-street  or  Aungier-street  she  probably  has  a 
little  girl  with  her  who  goes  up  a  side  street  to  seU 
there. 

470.  If  those  children  were  xmdeT  the  age,  whatever 
age  may  be  ultimately  fixed  upon,  would  you  apply  the 
law  to  them  as  well  as  to  the  children  who  are  entirdy 
without  control? — I  think  so. 

480.  A  great  deal  was  made  in  Liverpool  of  step- 
cleaning,  which  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  worst 
kinds  of  work.  It  was  regarded  as  a  slur  on  their  char- 
acter to  be  engaged  in  it.  Is  there  anything  like  that 
in  Dublin  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

481.  How  are  the  steps  cleaned  in  Dublin? — ^I  think 
the  cooks,  or  servants  in  the  house,  do  it. 

482.  It  is  not  done  from  outside  ? — Not  to  my  know* 
ledge. 

^3.  There  has  been  some  discrepancy  in  the  opinion 
as  to  early  and  late  hours.  Assuming  that  fairly  early 
hours  are  good  things  for  people,  womd  you  place  any 
limit  on  the  earliness  of  tiie  hour? — Wdl,  in  the  he* 
ginning,  in  regulating  the  street  trading  in  the  newa* 
paper  business,  you  would  do  nobody  anv  harm  by 
making  the  morning  hour  6  a.m.  The  children  would 
not  go  out  to  sell  newspapers,  because  the  public  are 
not  out  to  buy,  and  consequently  there  would  be  no 
hardship. 

484.  People  buy  the  newspapers  at  the  railway 
stations  ?— Very  few  people  are  out  then.  Early  rising 
is  not  a  Dublin  virtue. 

485.  People  travelling  by  early  trains  going  to  all 
parts  of  the  world  are  anxious  to  take  the  latest  news 
with  them  ? — On  the  question  of  the  children  getting  up 
early  in  the  morning,  I  want  to  take  that  in  connection 
with  the  children  being  sent  home  early  in  the  evening. 
It  has  been  urged  again  and  again  to  me,  "  Is  it  not  mudi 
better  to  let  the  children  stay  out  late  in  the  street  than 
to  send  them  back  to  the  class  of  rooms  that  they  have  to 
go  into.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  anyone 
that  if  they  let  them  stay  out  late  at  night  ^ey  most 
stay  in  late  in  the  morning,  and  that  the  atmosphere  of 
the  rooms  is  ihuch  more  vitiated  in  the  morning  than 
in  the  evening.  You  are  dealing  with  tenement  rooms, 
where  there  are  absolutely  no  conveniences.  I  have  gone 
into  these  rooms  at  9  adock  in  the  morning  and  the 
stench  was  so  intolerable  that  I  had  to  go  out.  The 
rooms  are  in  a  filthy  indescribable,  state.  If  you  allow 
children  to  sleep  long  in  the  morning  in  an  exceedingly 
bad  atmosphere  it  is  very  bad  for  them.  The  early 
morning  air  in  the  streets  of  Dublin  is  vezy  nice,  I  hiue 
noticed. 

486.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  9  at  night  and  6 
o'clock  in  the  morning? — I  am  not  quite  sure  about 
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tbfkt.  ^  I  was  talking  about  6  o'clock  in  the  monung  for 
thitt.feaaon,  and  not  only  for  that  reason,  but  because 
it  sets  up  the  ideal  of  early  rising.  A  number  of  chil- 
dren who  get  employment  lose  it  because  they  cannot 
get  up  in  the  morning.  One  boy  came  to  me  for  em- 
ployment, having  lost  his  position  because  he  could  not 
be  in  his  place  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

487.  Are  you  not  afraid  of  children  getting  up  so 
early  beinff  tired  and  weary,  and  not  being  aUe  to  do 
any  school  work? — What  is  the  difference  between  a 
child  getting  up  at  6  and  going  to  bed  at  7  and  a  child 
getting  up  at  9  and  going  to  bed  at  11. 

488.  That  may  be  so.  But  nevertheless  this  work  in 
the  morning  before  school  hours  is  fatiguing,  there 
being  no  sleep  between  them  ;  and  we  have  plenty  of 
English  evidence  to  the  effect  that  the  children  are  so 
weary  when  they  go  to  school  that  they  are  sleepy  in 
school? — I  don't  anticipate  the  same  thing  here.  It  is 
quite  different. 

489.  You  are  not  afraid  of  the  same  thing  here? — I 
am  not.  It  is  quite  a  different  thing.  I  have  been  in 
the  schools  in  England  and  I  have  talked  with  the 
teachers.  I  think  the  children  there  are  very  much 
overworked  out  of  school.  You  might  leave  a  loop-hole 
to  remedy  the  law  once  we  get  so  industrious  here 
that  we  will  over-tire  ourselves. 

490.  At  present  you  think  that  it  is  not  a  pressing 
question  ? — I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  not.  You 
spoke  about  an  hour  in  the  evening.  You  said  9  in  the 
evening.     I  did  not  state  that. 

491.  That  is  quite  true.  But  it  has  been  the  hour 
most  generaUy  mentioned,  and  it  already  exists  in  cer- 
tain Acts  of  Parliament  ? — Yes  ;  but  you  notice  in  the 
recommendation  of  the  Special  Committee  that  they 
discussed  the  matter,  ana  drew  up  a  report  for  the 
Liverpool  Corporation,  and  that  they  recommended 
very  strongly  7  o'clock  in  the  winter  and  9  in  the  sum- 
mer. I  am  strongly  inclined  to  agree  with  that,  for 
this  reason,  not  that  I  wish  slavishly  to  follow  what 
they  do  elsewhere,  but  with  the  object  of  aiding  decent 
parents  to  get  their  children  home  early.  And  sup- 
posing that  there  were  inspectors  appointed  under  these 
bye-laws  to  visit  the  homes  of  the  parents  and  of  the 
people  with  whom  the  children  were  living,  as  there  are 
in  Liverpool,  you  would  have  a  means  by  which  a  neg- 
lectful parent  would  be  urged,  with  some  degree  of 
success,  to  do  his  duty  in  having  his  children  housed. 
It  is  a  great  hardship  to  allow  a  child  out  after  9 
o'clock  and  then  to  send  it  home  to  wander  up  a  dark 
stairs. 

492.  You  would  give  power  of  partial  exemption,  or 
some  latitude  to  whatever  authority  worked  it,  to  allow 
certain  children  under  special  circumstances  to  be  out 
later  than  others  on  particular  occasions? — I  do  not 
know,  but  I  think,  taking  my  own  experience  of  the  kind- 
liness shown,  that  a  good  deal  of  latitude  may  be  al- 
lowed to  the  licensing  authority. 

493.  We  were  told  yesterday  that  the  atmosphere  of 
a  police  court  was  exceedingly  unfavourable  to  the 
children  altogether,  and  that  when  the  children  were 
brought  up  for  anything  in  the  police  court,  while  they 
were  there  they  were  badly  looked  after,  and,  in  fact, 
there  was  no  means  of  looking  after  them.  Is  that 
your  opinion  ? — In  our  first  report  to  the  Philanthropic 
Reform  Association,  in  1897,  we  say,  "  With  respect 
to  the  authority  which  should  investigate  the  offences 
of  children,  and  decide  on  their  being  placed  under 
State  care,  your  Committee  desire  to  emphasise  the 
unsuitability  of  an  ordinary  police  court  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  practice  of  bringing  delinquent  children  into 
the  place  arranged  for  the  criminal  adults  is  prohibited 
by  law  in  Australia  and  elsewhere,  and  cannot  but  do 
harm.  Your  Committee  strongly  urge  the  necessity  of 
providing  premises  wholly  apart  from  any  police  or 
criminal  court,  where  child  delinquents  may  be  dealt 
with  by  a  magistrate  attending  there  for  the  purpose 
on  specified  days."  I  see  no  reason  to  alter  that 
opinion.  The  licensing  authority  might  be  the  nucleus 
of  a  child's  court,  where  children  might  be  tried  for 
other  offences.  I  object  entirely  to  the  children  being 
taken  to  the  police  court  and  tried  there.  I  don't  ob- 
ject to  the  police  being  the  enforcing  authority  in  the 
repression  of  contravention  of  the  law,  because  my 
experience  of  working  the  Police-Aided  Clothing  So- 
qiety  is — and  I  have  a  very  intimate  personal  knowledge 
of  the  individual  men  of  the  force,  naturally,  seeing 
they  do  our  work  for  us — if  the  men  err  in  any  way 
they  err  on  the  side  of  kindness,  so  they  may  be  trusted 
to  deal  with  any  contravention,  and  bring  it  before  the 
licensing  authority ;  but  the  children  should  not  be 
tried  v/ith  adult  offenders  under  any  circumstances. 


404.  Would  you  consider  that  what  would  be  caHed 
crime  in  adults  is  not  altogether  of  the  same  moral 
nature  in  a  child  ? — It  is  quite  different  in  a  child. 

495^  So  that  what  is  felony  in  an  adult  is  really 
more.aa  aberration  in  a  child — would  you  go  as  far  as 
that  ? — I  do.      I  think  they  are  entirely  different. 

496.  Would  you  see  any  real  objection  to  the  badge 
system  ? — I  don't.  I  am  very  anxious  to  know  what  the 
objection  is.  Here  is  the  belt  (produced).  That  is  the 
Liverpool  belt.     I  cannot  see  any  objection  to  that. 

497,  The  second  section  of  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Children  Act  affects  persons  who  do  control,  or  ought 
to  control,  or  may  be  permitted  to  control,  children  f — 
Yes. 

496.  We  have  been  told  about  the  difficulties  of  work- 
ing this  section.  Do  you  see  any  way  by  which  any 
other  class  could  be  mtade  amenable  under  that  Act 
save  the  parents  and  the  guardians? — No,  because  it 
distinctly  says,  "  those  who  allow  or  procure,"  and  the 
difficulty  is  of  proving. 

499.  But,  connninff  it  to  those  may  be  wrong,  as  I 
understand,  who  ought  to  have  control  of  the  children. 
It  does  not  apply  to  any  outsider  except  the  parent  ? — 
No,  any  person  ;  it  might  not  be  the  parent ;  it  might 
be  somebody  else. 

500.  It  dees  not  apply  to  an  ordinary  tempter  coming 
in  and  tempting  the  child  out,  and  taking  him  off  to 
what  he  ought  not  to  be  doing? — You  would  have  to 
ask  a  lawyer  what  is  meant  by  the  word  "  person."  I 
am  afraid  I  could  not  answer  that  out  of  my  own  ex- 
perience.    I  am  afraid  there  might  be  a  legal  difficulty. 

501.  We  were  told  by  the  authorities  on  the  previous 
day  that  there  were  actual  difficulties  in  carrying  out 
the  section,  and  I  could  not  see  where  some  of  the 
difficulties  practically  lay? — The  only  difficulty — and  I 
don't  know,  but  I  think  it  was  the  difficulty  referred  to 
— is,  you  cannot  punish  the  person  who  allows  or  pro- 
cures or  sends  out  a  child.  You  cannot  prove  it.  The 
difficulty  is  in  proof,  in  sustaining  the  proof  of  the 
case.  It  is  possible  for  a  policeman  or  a  cruelty  officer 
to  take  up  a  case  and  find  it  dismissed  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  proof.     That  is  .the  only  difficulty  I  see. 

502.  That  will  always  occur,  more  or  less? — Not  if 
you  could  touch  the  child. 

503.  That  is  another  branch.  In  the  English  evi- 
dence the  expression  occurs  that  children  in  many  cases 
had  no  place  to  go  to  except  the  streets,  and  if  they 
were  not  trading  they  were  playing  "  weird  games  "  in 
back  streets.  Are  you  aware  of  any  place  where  chil- 
dren could  go  for  recreation  off  the  streets,  where  this 
class  of  children  could  go  if  they  wished  to  employ 
themselves  in  some  games? — In  one  locality  of  Dublin 
I  know  of  playgrounds,  that  is  in  the  Liberties  of  Duo- 
lin,  where  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Meath  have 
playgrounds  provided  at  their  expense,  and  kept  up  at 
their  expense.  In  my  opinion  it  is  not  at  all  largely 
used. 

504.  They  are  suitable  places,  I  assume? — Absolutely 
suitable.  They  have  got  swings  and  poles  and  sand 
for  babies  to  play  in. 

605.  Why  do  you  think  they  are  not  used — is  there 
any  general  reason  that  you  know  of? — They  have  to 
comply  with  certain  rules  for  their  mutual  good,  and 
we  are  not  a  law-abiding  people. 

506.  They  don't  like  the  regulations  ?— The  regula- 
tions are  purely  for  their  mutual  good,  and  they  are 
not  hardships.  For  instance,  a  child  cannot  knock 
down  another  little  child  and  buUy  it  and  ill  use  it,  in 
the  playground,  which  it  can  do  outside. 

507.  Do  you  find  that  the  temporary  absence  of 
parents  which  may  not  be  from  any  bad  motive,  but, 
very  possibly,  due  to  their  being  away  looking  for 
work — do  you  find  there  is  much  harm  comes  to  children 
from  that? — ^Yes,  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  saddest 
cases  of  children,  and  that  is  why  I  am  so  anxious  for 
Day  Industrial  Schools,  that  would  provide  a  place  of 
safety  for  parents  to  leave  their  children.  Not  only 
physical,  but  moral,  harm  results  from  that.  No  blame 
can  be  attached  to  the  parent  in  many  cases.  It  ia  the 
force  of  circumstances. 

508.  There  is  a  considerable  nomad  population  in 
Dublin,  migrating  constantly  from  one  part  of  the 
town  to  the  other,  perhaps,  with  the  view  of  escaping 
their  liabilities.  Is  it  the  fact  that  there  is  such  a 
population  ? — Yes. 

509.  That  makes  it  very  difficult  to  deal  with  them? 
— It  makes  it  very  difficult. 

510.  Would  they  be  easier  to  follow  on  this  Liver- 
pool system  ? — Certainly  ;  the  boys  of  the  family  would 
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lukvv  to  go  tfrery  night  to  a  particular  place.  It  would 
jninimiHe  it  to  a  certain  degree,  but  it  would  not  cure 
it 

SLL  Ton  would  have  some  idea  where  they  were? — 
Te^ 

612.  The  general  tendency  of  the  evidence  has  been 
as  regards  Ireland,  and  certainly  as  regards  England, 
that  you  would  practically  hardly  refuse  a  badge  to  any 
boy,  and  there  is  only  one  side  of  it  has  not  been  touched 
on,  and  that  is,  whether  the  fact  of  the  parents  being 
well  to  doy  and  being  notoriously  people  in  easy  cir- 
cumstanoea,  would  be  a  reason  against  giving  a  badge  ? 
— ^I  think  tliat  the  licensing  authority  should  not  refuse 
a  badge  to  any  child,  either  on  the  ground  of  poverty  or 
general  bad  character — I  mean  that  would  prevent  any 
one  suffering  hardship  by  it ;  but  I  think  when  a  boy 
applied  to  we  licensing  authority  the  applicant  would 
have  to  answer  certain  questions  as  to  his  aee,  his 
parents,  and  the  occupations  of  the  family,  and  their 
circumstances,  and  I  think  that  the  licensing  authority 
ought  to  have  discretionary  power  to  refuse  if  there  was 
prosperity,  Why  should  the  child  be  sent  out  to  trade 
in  the  street  when  there  is  no  necessity  ?  It  is  one  thing 
to  refuse  in  the  case  of  a  child  of  poor  people  by  making 
it  impossible  for  them  to  live  honestly  and  decently, 
supposing  that  their  poverty  was  extreme.  It  is  another 
thing  to  allow  parents  to  ^ift  their  responsibility  and 
send  out  a  child  to  earn  money  and  be  exposed  to 
temptations  when  they  could  provide  for  it  in  a  better 
way.     It  would  be  a  danger  to  the  State,  too. 

513.  If  it  came  from  we  excessive  greediness  of  the 
parents  to  get  money,  or  from  the  children's  preference 
for  a  street  life — for  either  of  those  causes,  provided 
that  there  was  money  enough  at  home,  you  would  refuse 
it?— Yes. 

514.  With  reference  to  children  employed  in  shops — 
I  don't  mean  boys  who  come  under  the  Shop  Hours 
Act,  but  children  employed  as  errand  boys  and  so  on — 
is  l^re  a  difficulty  in  getting  them  in  Dublin,  or  do 
they  prefer  the  Arab  life? — There  is  a  decided  difficulty 
The  boys  are  most  unwilling  to  take  up  any  other 
occupation. 

515.  They  don't  like  beinc  under  anybody  ?— Yes ; 
and  in  that  respect  it  might  be  well  to  inquire  whether 
that  other  emplojrment  is  injurious  to  them,  or  so  very 
difficult  as  to  justify  them  in  refusing  it.  I  have  not 
given  an  opinion  as  to  that,  because  it  has  not  come 
within  my  experience,  except  in  the  case  of  little  girls. 

516.  You  have  already  referred  to  the  only  other 
question  that  I  had  to  ask,  and  that  was  about  the 
children  minding  babies.  Anyone  walking  about  Dub- 
lin may  see  children  carrying  babies  nearly  as  big  as 
themselves,  for  a  very  small  remuneration  probably. 
Do  you  think  that  can  be  checked  in  any  way?— I 
hope  it  could  be,  if  they  were  brought  under  some 
licensing  authority. 

517.  You  would  go  so  far  as  to  bring  these  infantile 
nurses  under  a  .licensing  authority? — I  think  their 
hours  should  be  limited  in  some  way. 

518.  It  would  be  very  hard  where  there  are  brothers 
and  sisters  to  do  anything?— I  am  not  talking  of  work- 
ing in  their  own  families. 

519.  It  is  very  often  the  case  that  the  baby  minded 
belongs  to  the  same  family  as  the  girl  minding  it  ?— It 
is  still  oftener  the  case  that  it  is  a  neighbour's  child. 

520.  You  think  the  police,  or  other  inspectors,  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  finding  out  the  cases  of.  hardship 
and  distinguishing  them  from  the  domestic  cases?— I 
think  not. 

521.  Mr.  Fagan.— Your  evidence  has  been  so  ex- 
haustive, and  so  satisfactory,  that  I  think  I  have  very 
few  questions  to  put.  You  have  covered  the  ground 
pretty  f uUy.  In  the  course  of  your  evidence  one  ques- 
tion occurred  to  me.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  indis- 
criminate charity  in  Dublin,  you  say,  and  you  think 
that  is  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  recipient  ?— It  is  a 
positive  evil. 

522.  And  the  motives  actuating  the  giver  are  in  all 
cases  very  praiseworthy  and  very  proper  from  their 
point  of  view?— I  don't  know.  I  don't  quite  agree 
with  you  there.  I  have  given  offence  to  a  great  number 
of  people,  and  I  don't  want  to  offend,  if  I  possibly  can 
help  it,  but  it  is  difficult  not  to  speak  the  truth. 

523.  Any  institutions  that  give  charity  to  the  poor— 
don't  you  think  their  motives  are  pure  ?— In  this  ques- 
tion of  indiscriminate  charity  I  am  thinking  of  the  in- 
dividual givers  in  the  street  who  give  to  relieve  their 
own  feelings. 

524.' I  mean  any  charitable  institutions  that  give 
chari^  to  the  necessitous  ?— I  think  each  charitable 


institution  or  association  does  its  very  best  to  prevent  lprtfli,im> 
evil  within  its  own  borders,  and  I  am  quite  alive  to  the  n^  T^rtao* 
fact  that  all  charity  has  its  dangers  in  respect  of  doihe 
harm  where  it  is  intended  to  do  good — the  Police- Aided 
Children's  Clothing  Society  included.  But  what  I  was 
going  to  say  is,  we  are  all  working  independently  of 
each  other,  and  without  knowledge  of  what  each  other  is 
doing,  and  independently  of  the  poor  law. 

525.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  bring  out— if  yod 
could  suggest  any  system  of  inter-communication  be- 
tween those  charities,  that  they  may  not  overlap,  and 
that  designing  persons  may  not  be  able  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  various  charities  in  succession  ?— Sometime 
ago  we  tried  to  get  a  charity  organisation  society 
started  in  Dublin.  We  failed,  because  (me  society,  which 
does  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  is  a  most  praiseworthy 
society — the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul — is  bound 
by  certain  regulations  that  make  it  difficult  for  them 
to  co-operate  with  other  associations  that  are  giving 
help  in  respect  to  letting  cases  be  known  which  they 
help.  I  think  that,  could  be  overcome,  but  the  attitude 
of  the  charitable  mind  in  Dublin  is  not  favourable  to 
co-operation,  because  I  think  they  are  afraid  of  inter- 
ference. I  think  it  is  possible  to  conceive  a  co-operation 
that  would  hurt  non6  and  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  poor  in 
connection  with  the  system  of  outdoor  relief,  where  the 
State  and  the  charitable  people — charitable  individuals 
and  societies — ^would  be  togetiier,  and  not  working  inde- 
pendently of  each  other.  Not  only  that,  but  I  think 
that  would  also  lead  to  a  means  of  dealing  with  the 
cases  of  excessive  hardship  that  were  suggested,  where  a 
child  had  to  go  out  to  earn  money.  I  think  a  joint 
co-operation  could  be  established,  by  which  r)k>ple 
would  be  helped  and  not  demoralised  in  the  helping, 
especially  in  the  Day  Industrial  School  line. 

526.  You  thiid^  by  such  a  system  both  givers  and  re- 
ceivers would  be  benefited  all  round? — Decidedly. 

527.  You  spoke  of  common  lodging-houses  for  chil- 
dren—<lo  you  think  such  places  demoralising  for  chil- 
dren ? — ^Were  you  ever  in  one  ? 

528.  Never  ? — I  think  you  had  better  go. 

529.  You  made  no  comments  on  them,  so  I  thought 
I  would  ask  you  ? — They  are  very  bad  indeed. 

630.  I  merely  wanted  to  bring  that  out?— Yes,  they 
are  very  bad  indeed. 

531.  You  also  mentioned,  in  connection  with  Day 
Industrial  Schools,  the  Truant  Schools— you  don't  ap- 
prove of  Truant  Schools  being  established  in  this  coun- 
try ?— 1  think  them  an  unnecessary  burden. 

532.  You  said  they  were  in  England  and  Scotland  ? — 
I  have  never  been  in  any  in  Scotland. 

533.  They  don't  want  them  in  Scotland.  Do  you 
think  Dublin  is  exceptional  in  the  matter  of  destitution 
among  the  poorer  classes? — Not  for  a  city  situated  in 
the  same  way.  Possibly  it  is  very  poor  as  compared 
with  large  manufacturing  towns,  but  there  are  other 
cities  exactly  similar  to  Dublin  in  that  respect.  I 
think  there  is  a  good  deal  of  analogy  between  Liver- 
pool and  Dublin  in  that  way. 

534.  Do  you  think  Dublin  exceptional  in  the  way  of 
not  being  able  to  offer  any  means  of  earning  to  its 
poorer  classes  ?— I  think  there  are  a  great  many  more 
ways  of  earning  than  people  willing  to  earn — I  mean 
willing  to  do  the  work  in  the  way  in  which  the  work 
should  be  done.  I  have  during  the  course  of  the  winter 
a  lot  of  people  sent  to  me  to  see  if  I  can  get  them  em- 
ployment, and  I  make  a  test  employment.  That  is  to 
say,  a  woman  might  be  sent  by  a  clergyman — sometimes 
a  Protestant  and  sometimes  a  Roman  Catholic — and 
they  say  that  she  is  very  badly  off  for  work,  and  they 
suggest  I  can  do  something  for  her,  and  they  will  pay 
for  it  instead  of  giving  it  to  her  direct.  I  try  sewing, 
and  find  she  knows  nothing  about  it,  excei)t  putting 
in  stitches  that  length  (indicating  about  an  indi).  If 
I  give  her  scrubbing  it  is  exactly  the  same  thing.  Hei 
objection  always  is  that  I  am  too  particular.  It  is  the 
same  way  with  a  man.  If  I  get  a  man  in  to  dean  win  • 
dows,  he  disputes  with  me  about  the  cleaning.  If  the 
children  were  trained  they  would  not  repeat  the  history 
oi  their  parents. 

535.  Do  you  think  it  is  from  the  rising  generation 
only  that  we  have  any  hope  ?— I  am  very  hopeless  about 
th«  grown  up  people. 

536.  And  the  present  system  of  primary  education 
wiU  help  considerably  to  bring  about  such  a  state  of 
things  as  you  desire — ^the  method  of  training  in 
Primary  Schools  is  very  much  altered  now  from  what 
it  used  to  be?— I  have  not  known  enough  of  it  to 
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'^prilULim,    }yQ  n^jig  to  speak.    The  point  which  appears  to  me  not 
Tblertoik  ^  .^  dealt  with  sufficiently  is  the  question  of  mending 
children's  clothes ;  the  connection  is  not  made  in  the 
child's  mind  between  the  seam  it  sews  and  the  hole  in 
its  own  frock. 

^  637.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  enforcing  very 
rigorously  the  provisions  of  the  Education  Act  in  Dub- 
lin ?— Yes. 

538.  Do  you  consider  the  hawking  by  girls  of  flowers, 
fish,  and  other  articles  a  demoralising  occupation? — 
Yes. 

539.  More  especially  in  the  case  of  girls  ? — ^Yes. 

540.  What  is  the  age  at  which  girls  are  most  suscep- 
tible to  bad  influences — would  you  say  from  thirteen  to 
sixteen  ? — ^Long  before  thirteen. 

541.  So  on  the  whole  you  would  be  disposed  to  dis- 
courage tradins  on  the  part  of  girls  in  the  streets? — 
Very  much  indeed. 

542.  Can  you  suggest  any  means  of  employing  chil- 
dren that  were  not  engaged  in  street  trading,  and  that 
it  was,  as  it  is  acknowledged  to  be,  a  necessary  evil,  if 
it  were  suppressed  to  a  great  extent,  have  you  any 
other  means  to  suggest  as  to  how  these  children  should 
be  employed  afterwards? — Yes,  if  we  had  Day  Indus- 
trial Schools.  Because  it  might  be  possible  in  con- 
nection with  them  to  send  out  boys  to  help  in  domestic 
service  in  the  mornings  and  evenings  in  households 
where  they  perhaps  keep  only  one  servant,  and  I  think 
the  training,  helping  with  messages,  and  other  things 
might  be  very  good,  and  they  might  be  moved  on  to 
other  work,  but  it  would  have  to  be  done  in  connection 
with  the  managers  of  the  schools.  I  think  in  the  same 
way  girls  could  be  trained  for  domestic  service,  and 
sent  on,  as  they  do  in  Drury-lane  Industrial  School,  in 
London.  Another  thing,  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  a  boy 
to  go  a  message — a  boy  you  can  depend  on.  It  might 
be  possible  to  arrange  for  this  in  connection  with  these 
establishments.  A  gentleman  who  wanted  a  boy  could 
telephone  there  for  one,  and  a  boy  would  be  sent.  As 
long  as  you  allow  street  trading  to  go  on  in  the  way  in 
which  it  does,  nobody  wants  to  do  anything  else. 

543.  I  think  it  was  Dr.  Adeney,  when  giving"  evidence 
a  few  days  ago,  mentioned  a  typical  case  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  disadvantages  of  licensing,  giving  the  case 
of  a  parent — a  mother — whose  husband  was  either  dead 
or  unable  to  earn  money — quite  an  emergency  case — 
and  this  woman's  only  chance  of  preventing  herself  from 
going  into  the  union  was  by  employing  her  little  boy, 
who  was  attending  school,  to  assist  in  selling  matches, 
I  think.  He  stated  the  case  here  ;  I  suppose  you  heard 
him  state  it? — Yes. 

544.  That  was  a  case  in  which  there  was  urgency. 
In  that  case,  if  there  were  a  licence,  the  woman  might 
not  be  able  immediately  to  get  the  licence  or  might  not 
be  inclined  to  ask  for  the  licence,  and,  for  want  of  being 
ablf*  to  send  her  boy  out,  she  might  be  obliged  to  go  to 
the  union.  Is  there  any  way  by  which  you  would  meet 
a  case  of  that  kind  ? — If  there  was  the  co-operation  be- 
tween societies  for  relieving  distress  that  there  should 
be,  difficult  cases  of  that  kind  could  be  met  and  dealt 
with  more  successfully,  both  for  helping  the  woman 
and  helping  the  whole  family  permanently,  and  remov- 
ing them  from  tlie  list  of  people  chronically  in  need  of 
relief. 

545.  Might  not  there  be  a  means  of  allowing  that  boy 
'          out  to  trade  in  the  street  by  issuing  a  third  form  of 

badge  that  could  be  easily  procurable,  both  as  to  time 
and  locality,  calling  it,  say,  an  emergency  badge? — Or 
a  provisional  badge. 

546.  Yes,  a  provisional  badge,  giving  it  to  either  the 
local  clergyman  or  at  the  local  police  station,  and  in 
that  case  might  they  not  send  to  the  clergyman  or  the 
police  station  for  this  badge,  to  allow  this  boy  to  trade 
with  it  until  his  case  would  be  inquired  into  ? — I  see  no 
objection  to  that.  It  is  important  to  have  the  case 
dealt  with  at  once,  and  I  think  it  possible,  but  I  see 
no  objection  whatever  to  that,  and  it  would  certainly 
meet  any  objection  that  could  be  made.  That  is  the 
advantage  that  it  has. 

547.  Which  do  you  consider  the  more  successful 
trader  in  the  streets,  the  bogus  boy  or  the  genuine  case 
— the  charitable  case,  I  may  say  ? — The  bogus  boy  ;  the 
boy  trading  for  his  own  pleasure  and  amusement,  and 
anxious  to  procure  his  own  luxuries.  He  is  infinitely 
cleverer,  I  would  venture  to  say,  if  you  would  excuse 
me,  than  anybody  sitting  around  this  table. 

648.  That  case  will  be  met,  you  think,  by  the  system 
of  licences? — I  think  so. 

549.  You  have  gone  so  fully  into  the  question  of  cloth- 
ing that  I  have  nothing  to  ask  about  that.     On    this 


question  of  the  establishment  of  Day  Industrial  Schools 
in  Ireland,  do  yon  think  there  would  be  the  danger 
pointed  out  by  the  O'Connor  Don  likely  to  occur  in 
Dublin.  He  suggested  that  a  great  number  would  be 
sent  to  these  schools  for  the  sake  of  the  feeding,  and  in 
that  way  it  would  tend  to  pauperise  the  population  ? — 
Where  Day  Industrial  Schools  are  established  children 
are  sent  there  at  the  discretion  of  the  magistrates. 

550.  But  do  you  think  there  would  be  a  tendency  to 
abuse  that  ? — I  don't  think  I  could  say  until  I  thought 
over  it.  There  is  a  general  tendency  to  abuse  all  efforts 
to  help  people,  but  I  think  it  could  be  so  safeguarded 
that  it  could  be  minimised.  You  will  always  get  a 
certain  amount  of  abuse  in  anything  you  try,  but  I 
think  it  could  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  in  these  cases. 

551.  I  suppose  the  Corporation,  when  they  would 
have  to  pay  any  deficiency  when  the  parent  was  not 
able  to  pay,  and  as  they  were  empowered  to  collect  the 
parental  contributions,  they  would  see  that  the  abuse 
was  not  so  great  in  the  matter? — I  think  that  would 
meet  it.  You  will  have  always  in  every  effort  clever 
people  who  will  do  you  if  they  can,  and  who  will  suc- 
ceed in  doing  you  over  and  over  again. 

552.  Mr.  MuLHALL. — In  your  interesting  evidence  I 
think  you  mentioned  that  you  clothed,  last  year,  1,509 
children  ? — ^Yes. 

553.  And  a  similar  number  the  year  before? — Prac- 
tically, it  is  an  average. 

554.  The  children  so  clothed  were  certainly  sufficiently 
well  dressed  to  go  on  the  streets  and  trade  if  they  got 
licences  ? — Certainly.  We  do  not  give  them  boots  and 
stockings,  but  in  our  opinion  we  do  not  consider  boots 
and  stockings  essential  to  decent  clothing.  The  reason 
we  don't  give  them  is  that  they  are  expensive  articles, 
and  we  discovered  that  they  treat  the  boots  so  badly 
that  they  only  wear  for  about  six  weeks,  and  it  is 
better  for  a  boy  to  be  barefooted  than  to  have  a  pair 
of  boots  letting  the  water  in. 

555.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  dare  say  most  of  the 
children  who  are  trading  in  the  streets  are  with- 
out shoes  and  stockings  ? — Another  thing  we  found  was 
that  they  liked  the  notion  of  having  boots  for  a  day  or 
two,  but  their  feet  not  being  accustomed  to  the  con- 
finement of  boots,  they  kicked  them  off. 

556.  Are  you  aware  of  the  number  of  children  in 
Dublin  engaged  in  street  trading  at  the  present  moment? 
— I  have  been  told  that  there  were  550,  and  I  heard 
yesterday  there  were  613. 

557.  Inasmuch  as  you  have  clothed  1,509  last  year,  I 
assume  some  of  them  are  street  trading? — Compara- 
tively few,  because  they  would  not  take  tne  clothes. 

558.  Some  of  them  are  trading  ? — Yes. 

559.  Could  you  tell  how  many  ? — I  could  not,  without 
looking  up ;  I  know  there  are  several  in  D'Olier-street, 
who  arwa3rs  speak  to  me  as  I  pass,  and  some  in  West- 
land -row,  and  some  in  Sackville-street. 

560.  Would  you  be  able  to  let  us  have  a  return 
showing  approximately  the  number  you  have  clothed 
who  are  street  trading? — We  have  not  clothed  more 
than  thirty  or  forty. 

561.  But  you  would  be  willing  to  clothe  any  of  these 
street-trading  children  at  present,  if  they  accepted  your 
rlothes  ? — Yes  ;  in  some  cases  they  refused.  But  not  till 
you  regulate  the  street  trading.  We  clothed  three  boys 
belonging  to  the  Home  in  Abbey-street,  and  they 
promptiy  dUappeaml. 

562.  Assiuning  street  trading  were  regulated,  and 
the  present  number  of  street  traders  continued,  it  would 
practically  mean  about  40  per  cent,  more  children 
clothed  than  you  clothe  at  present  ? — I  should  say  so. 

563.  And  there  would  be  no  difficulty,  if  funds  were 
available,  in  clothing  them  ? — Not  if  funds  were  avail- 
able. At  present  there  is  very  great  difficulty  in  cloth- 
ing the  number  because  of  the  difficidty  of  raising 
funds. 

564.  Your  funds  at  present  come  from  the  charitable 
public? — And  from  those  entertainments  which  the 
ladies  of  the  Committee  get  up  with  a  great  deal  of 
worry  and  bother  to  themselves,  and  still  more  to  the 
Secretarv. 

555.  You  mentioned  a  possible  objection  to  Homes 
for  these  street-trading  children  ;  I  take  it  that  was  an 
objection,  not  to  the  Homes,  but  to  a  possible  abuse  of 
them  ? — Yes.  There  is  only,  at  present,  one  Home  in 
Dublin,  for  boys  of  that  class,  as  far  as  I  know. 

566.  That  is  for  a  limited  number? — Yes. 

567.  I  take  it,  then,  your  objection,  which  is  only  a 
possible  objection,  does  not  refer  to  this  particular  Hom^, 
because  we  shall  have  evidence  from  this  Home,  and  it  is 
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well,  if  theie  be  any  objection  to  it,  it  sbould  be  defi- 
nitely stated.  I  had  better  put  it  thia  way.  Do  you 
think  that  sufficiently  atrict  inquiries  have  not  been 
made  by  that  Home  as  to  the  boys  who  are  admitted  ? — 
I  think,  considering  their  limited  staff,  and  that  it  is  a 
charitable  institution,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  them 
to  make  strict  inquiries. 

568.  Is  it  true  that  there  are  only  about  thirty  or 
forty  boys  resident  there? — Not  the  same  every  night. 
You  may  have  one  boy  to-night,  and  you  may  have 
quite  a  different  class  to-morrow  night.  That  niakes 
^e  difficulty  of  inquiring,  and  I  should  not,  for  one 
moment,  like  to  be  represented  as  attaching  any  blame 
to  any  effort  to  do  good.  It  is  the  circumstances  that 
make  the  difficulty,  and  if  that  Home  were  extended, 
and  aided,  both  financially  and  in  the  way  of  making 
inquiries,  and  supervision,  and  inspection,  I  should  be 
very  glad  to  see  it.    Dangers  would  arise  to  any  Home. 

560.  In  that  part  of  your  evidence  where  you  dealt 
with  employment  of  children  by  individuals  you  men- 
tioned caaes  where  you  thought  so  far  as  the  girls  were 
concerned  the  work  was  rather  hard  7 — Tes. 

570.  In  two  instances  boys  came  before  you,  and  in 
one  of  those  cases  the  boy  complained  that  the  work  was 
too  hard,  but  on  inquiry  you  found  that  he  was  telling 
an  untruth? — ^Tes. 

571.  And  in  the  other  you  oould  not  make  up  your 
mind  ? — No ;  it  may  be  true ;  I  got  no  explanation  that 
was  satisfactory. 

572.  I  am  sure  this  Committee  would  be  very  anxious 
to  look  into  sudi  cases,  if  they  set  such  a  case  to  look 
into  it,  but  the  -  difficult  is,  how  are  we  to  ascer- 
tain where  these  cases  exist,  if  they  do  exist?  Would 
it  be  you  or  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Children  that  would'  be  able  to  bring  these  cases 
before  us  ? — ^That  I  am  not  prepared  to  say ;  but  I 
mij^t  augaest  this  generally,  that  I  see  no  objection 
on  generu  i>riiiciples  to  giving  discretionaiy  power 
to  the  authority,  to  deal  with  these  cases  as  they  come. 
The  power  is  optional.  You  give  power  to  deal  with 
these  cases  if  they  arise.  I  cannot  see  any  harm  to 
anybody  if  that  power  were  ffiven.  At  the  present 
time  of  the  year  it  would  be  difficult  for  us  to  bring 
proof.  That  side  of  it  only  arose  within  the  last  two 
months,  and  we  have  stopped  clothing  for  the  year. . 

873.  These  cases,  if  they  do  exist,  are  not  pommon 
in  Dublin? — ^With  regard  to  little  children  you  mean? 

574.  With  resard  to  children  being  overworked? — ^I 
adi  not  prepared'to  say  they  are  not  common. 

575.  The  police  may  be  able  to  inform  us  as  to  this  ? 
—The  police  may  be  able.  I  can  see  no  harm  in  legis- 
lating on  generu  principles  for  that 

576.  So  far  as  children  engaged  in  street  trading  are 
oonoemed  they  are  not  overworked? — ^Th^  are  not. 
Of  course,  they  are  out  at  night,  and  that  sort  of  thing, 
and  there  is  a  great  dieal  of  cruelty'  in  being 
sent  out  by  idle,  or  bad  parents,  and  they  suffer  by 
having  to  remain  out  at  nights ;  but  a  bov  who  sells 
papers  cannot  by  the  nature  of  the  work  be  over- 


worked as  far  as  the  work  itself  is  concerned.    He  may  ^iyif  is,  tlBfc 
be  exposed  to  a  great  deal  of  hardship,  cruelty  a&d  n,^  Titortoa 
suffering,  but  that  is  a  different  t^ing. 

577.  is  there  a  great  deal  of  cruelty  in  street  trading 
owing  to  the  bullying  of  one  bo^  by  another? — Yes,  a 
great  deal ;  anc^  the  boys  bully  girl*.  Not  long  since  I 
was. going  up  where  the  Independent  office  is  about  9 
o'cjodc  in  the  evenina;  I  saw  a  case,  and,  as  I  oould 
not  get  a  policeman  I  had  to  be  the  policeman  myself 
on  that  occasion. 

678.  That,  of  course,  could  be  prevented? — It  could 
be  minimised.  Before  I  leave  I  wish  to  say  sometiliing 
witii  regard  to  the  punishment.  It  arose  out  of  some 
remarks  thst  were  made  wh»i  Sir  Th<Hnas  Pile  ex- 
pressed his  objection  to  children  being  sent  to  prison. 

579.  If  he  had  only  objected  to  their  beins  sent  to 
prison  I  should  not  have  interposed  at  all,  because  I 
hold  the  same  opinion,  but  he  objected  on  the  ground 
that  th^  were  demoralised  in  prison — that  was  his  point 
— and  I  asked  him  to  say  whether  that  referred  to  the 
past  or  the  present  system.  I  am  satisfied  that  under 
the  present  system  children  have  nothing  but  good  in- 
fluences brought  to  bear  on  them  while  they  are  in 
prison.  Anything  that  can  be  done  for  their  moral  or 
physical  good  is  done  ? — As  far  as  my  knowledge  goes, 
I  agree  with  you.  My  own  experience  is  that  the  con- 
tamination and  demoralisation,  so  far  as  contact  with 
other  criminals  goes,  arises  on  the  way  to  prison.  I 
have  Bffver  been  in  prison,  but  I  have  been  in  every 
police  station  in  Dublin,  and'  I  know  that  there,  in 
spite  of  the  kindly  efforts  of.  the  men,  the  children  are 
bound  to  be  contaminated.  With  regard  to  the  question 
of  the  prison  itsdf ,  and  where  it  is  demoralising,  I 
want  to  say  a  word  out  of  my  own  experience.  We  are 
nothins  in  Ireland  if  not  sentimental,  and  the  curious 
part  of  it  is  that  the  form  which  our  sentiment  takes 
varies  with  the  section  of  the  community  to  which  we 
belong.  Owing  to  the  sentiment  attached  to  goins  to 
prison  in  the  minds  of  a  certain  number  of  people  it 
prevents  a  boy  or  a  girl  from  ever  getting  on  in  the 
world.  There  is  no  contamination  inside  the  prison, 
but  it  is  the  sentiment  attached  to  the  fact  of  going 
to  prison  that  does  it.  •  There  is  another,  sedion, 
to  which  the  boy  belongs,  where  Uie  fact  of  going  to 
prison  demoralises  for  another  reason,  that  the  boy  be- 
comes a  hero  from  the  sentiment  attaching  to  it.  He 
has  broken  the  law ;  he  has  the  new  experience  gained 
.in  prison ;  he  is  a  man  now.  I  am  speaking  from 
interviews  with  these  boys,  and  from  having  a  boy 
hauled  up  exultingly  to  recount  his  experience  for 
the  edification  of  ouer  boys.  Don't  you  agree  with  me 
that  in  that  sense  it  is  demoralising  ? 

680.  Prison  has,  I  fear,  no  deterrent  effect,  but  is 
merely  a  hieh-class  school,  so  far  as  the  diildren  are  con- 
cerned?— Not  only  that;  but,  as  I  say,  a  boy  from 
prison,  in  the  eyes  of  his  peers,  is  heroic ;  he  has  done 
something  that  raises  him  ih  the  minds  of  the  others. 
That  was  just  one  side  of  tiw  matter  that  I  was  anxious 
to  mention. 


The  Witness  then  wMdrew. 


Mr.  E.  D.  Daly   examitied. 


581.  Chairicak.— Mr.  Daly,  you  have  supplied  us 
with  a  memorandum  as  to  licensing  children  wno  trade 
in  the  streets,  which  is  a  very-  lueful  memorandum. 
Have  you  any  objection  to  our  publishing  this  in  the 
Appendix  to  our  Report  ? — None ;  except  that  I  would 
like  to  add  some  specific  reasons  on  account  of  which 
the  age  of  licensing  ousht  to  be  up  to  eighteen. 

562.  Before  I  proceed  to  ask  you  any  questions  would 
you  wish  to  make  any  general  statement  of  your  views 
to  have  in  evidence? — The  only  mneral  statement  that 
I  would  make  as  to  my  views  is  tiiat  anything  I  say  or 
have  thought  over  does  not  refer  to  child  employment 
generally,  especially  when  under  the  supervision  of  an 
existing  employer;  I  am  thinking  solely  of  children 
who  trade  in  the  streets  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  being 
indejpendent,  that  is  to  say,  as  I  pointed  out,  children 
within  a  ffiven  age  who  in  any  street  sell  to  any  person 
for  immediate  payment,  or  an  habitual  customer,  any- 
thing whatsoever,  or  personal  service — these  are  the 
dasses  of  children  in  my  mind  particularly,  and  I  would 
like  to  say  that  while  I  think  a  local  authority  might 
safely  be  given  discretion  to  deal  with  a  specific  employ- 
ment of  tiKat  kind,  and  misht  have  their  discretion  in- 
creased for  such  cases  as  Mrs.  Tolerton  mentioned  of 


child  nurses  where  the  work  was  shown  to  be  mis- 
chievous, I  would  not  like,  by  Act  of  JParUaiiient,  to 
give  them  a  very  wide  power  to  interfere,  with  employ- 
ment, because  I  think  that  a  local  authority  might 
become  dominated  by  a  certain  class:  for  instance,  it 
might  become^  dominated  by  agpriculturalists,  or  by 
publicans,  or  by  total  prohibitionists,  and  in  cases  of  a 
local  authority  dominated  by  a  particular  class  of  that 
kind  I  think  there  would  be  a  danger  of  their  using 
their  discretion  injudiciously  in  interfering;  with  child 
employment  generally ;  therefore,  I  would  like  to  limit 
them  to  specific  cases,  such  as  street  trading,  and  if 
it  were  thought  desirable  to  brin^  in  other  classes  of 
cases  for  cause  shown  within  their  discretion,  I  think 
it  would  be  more  wisely  done  by  an  Order  in  Ck)uncil 
than  by  a  stereotyped  Act  of  Parliament.  I  think  that 
is  the  only  general  remark  that  I  have  to  make. 

583.  We  may  take  you  as  fully  acquainted  with  the 
Liverpool  system? — No,  strange. to  say  I  am  not,  I 
have  been  very  unwdl,  and,  in  the  first  place^  I  could 
not  read  anything  up ;  90  my  memorandum  is  evolved 
out  of  what  seems  to  be  the  i^eason  of  the  thing  in  each 
part.  I  don't  know  the  extent  to  which  it  would  coin- 
cide with  the  Liverpool  system. 

B 


Mr.  aa 

l)sly. 
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4pHM8.  IMR    \.i684r*^Are-  fo^  ^ao^uiiirted   with  th^  deHiiU-  ol   the 
Mr4  K"D.  •'  ''  Li^rpool- Bystoflft-?— No. 
DalT. 


A  J.J 


585.  IhaveasvanMiyher^ef theLiteipoolsyitem.  It' 
MM»0{— Nd  hoy  and^  'fourteen  •noTigkl  wider  sixteen 
kiay  trade  iw  the'street  Without  a  Iseence-^thtft  is  No.  1.* 
Ko.'  2.-;*LieeiioeB  ai%  gralited  to  childi*enf  oVer  eleven 
intended  4»  trade  in- the  streets,  and  they,  kre  .permitted 
to  do  so,  provided  that  tKe  consent  of  "the  patents- or 
guardians,  ^  if '  res{>eotaM^, '  has •  heen  •  efctained..  ^>Nb^  3» — 
A  licence  is  accompanied  by  a  numbered^  IfeatheHi-belt^ 
wfajich  a  chiid  ^n^-w^r  "wheni-twjding.v  }|.[the'<^jld 
is  exempt  ircun  -schoql  attendaace-^  the' 'belt  haa^a-  brass 
dasp  ;  if .  not  exempt  from  school  attendance)  a  broBW 
one.  No.  4.— The  licence-' is  granted -underi  the  followr 
ing  conditions : — No  trading  aftj^r  Q  p*m.:;  no  trading 
after  7  p-™«  in  ihe  winter  months,,  except. by.. boys 
Exempt  from,  school  attendance';  the  chiH  tb.be  dettently 
dressed',  and  to  wear,  if  desired,  his  felt ;  no  lra4injg  ih 
pnblic-hotiseB ;  no  obstractioA  of  footpath  or*  impoir- 
tuning  of  passengers  ;  no  trading  oi  school  children 
dnring  school  hours  ;  school  children  to  produce  qharterly 
certificate  of  regular  attendance ;  all  the  city  bye-laws, 
to  be  obeyed.  No.  5. — ^The  licence  may  be  suspended 
or  revoked  if  any  of  the  conditions  on  which  it  is  issued 
are  broken,  or  if  the  holder  is  convicted  of  crime,  or  if 
he  fails  to  notify  any  change  of  address,  or  if  the  licence 
is  Used  for  begging  or  other  improper  purposes'.  No.  6. 
-^The  City  Council  may  provide  suitable  lodgings  for 
the  licensed  headers.  Th^t  is  a  brief  summary' of  the 
Iiiverpool  regulations  ?--As  regards  the  minimum  age, 
I  think  that  that  must  depend  so  much  upoi^  the  local 
conditions,  the  particular  populatidn,  and  on  the 
opinion  of  those  who,  like  other  witnesses,  are  familiar 
witii  that  in  detail;  that,  I  don't  think,  it  would  be 
proper  to  express  any  opinion  as  to  the  minimum  age'. 

586.  You  are  satisfied  with  eleven,  at  present  ?~I  see 
no  objection. 

587.  Do  you  think  it  XKMsible  it  might  be  younger?— 
Ji  littl»  younger,'  if  anything. .  I  would  not .  care  to 
make  it  older.  It  depends  so. very  much  on  the  condi- 
tions of  Dublin.  I  don't  see  that  a  littk  fellow,  ten 
tears  old,  selling  papers  at  Wefetlahd-row  at  particu;- 
lar  hours  1^  objectionable. 

5^,  In  £ngiand'  the  only  ol)jection,  was  that  the 
minimum,  istge  was  made  tbo  low,  and  that  instea^^v.of 
eleven  it  i^ould  be  twelve  ?-^Thit  ma^  be,  bu^  tjji^^  is  A 
point  on  which  I  don't  cdnsidet  myself  /compfetejut  to 
have  a  very  strong  opinion.    _  .•....• 

589.  Are  you  satisfie4.  with  the  age  of  fourteen  for 
boysi«—1h6  maximum?   '  ^  "      -       ;.  ••>.      -     '•':'; 

590.  Yes?-^Not  at  all :  I  liiihk  there  are  ihe  strongest 
reasons  for  raising  tiie^age  to  eighteen.  '  Fiist  of  all 
jrott  Jhayjd)  to  thialuof  the.  matter  in  connection  with  the 
existence  of  parenjUl^  control  and  legal  supervision  as 
it.s^nds  ;  .yoamu^t.^i^^  <>^  all. remember  die  extent  to 
which  the  control. opasea.exactly  at,  fifteen  and  sixteen^ 
and  tho  extent  to.  jffhioii  criminal  statistics  show  that 
there  is  a  sudden  >ump  up  of  crime  at  that  age.  .  In 
other  words,  from  sixteen  on  is  about  the  most  dan- 
gerous age,  so  far  as  we  have  Iftgures  to  show  it.  The 
liability  of  parents  Uftder  th6  Pool:  Law  for  mainten- 
ance  of  children  ceases  at  fifteen  ;*  under  the  1st  and  2nd 
Vic,  every  conviction  against  a  parent  for  neglecting  to 
maintain  the  child  must  show  on  the  face  of  it  that  he 

"  '^"^  was  a  child  whom  he  was  liable  to  maintain;  that  is  to\ 
•'  say.  ^fteen.  .,^.N^xt„,.ihe..ijowjBr.  tQ,  pxjptect  children, 
against  \cifuelty  under  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Chydren' AcJ  ceas^  when  the  chilc^  i^s  9Vftr  sixteen; 
sixteen  is  the  Age  at  wiiich  the  protection  of  the  Society 
i^'dropped'off.  Next— it  is  Ipf  startling  thing— accord- 
if)^  to  the  latest  9tatistics  I  hjave  .within  my  reach,' 
those  in  pfisbnft  iii  ISSfe  were  in  Ireland  210  under  six^ 
teen  and  2;88d  between  sixteen, and  Iwenty-one-^'that  i^ 
the  IVish  Criiriinal  Stafisttcs,.  page  27  for  tha^'  year; 
Next,  the  English  Criminal  "Statistics  for  the  same  year, 
page  86,  'states  in  the  Report,'  thi^t  from  sixteen  to 
tvfrerity-ohe'thi&'  proportion  of  cirime  is  "much  .lijgher 
than  at  'an^'  oithef  age.;  .  Next;  in  Mr.  Tallack's  wgrk  on 
Penological  PrinbipleS-^a  'standa^rd.  work  Qn  ibis  8ul>- 
jeet^heitientibriii  t^at.lifr.  Drew,'  who  was  Chairman 
of  the  Day  Industrial  School  Committee  of  thfe  Metro- 
politan School'Board,  *a»id  who  had  thirty  years*  ex- 
perience of  these  questions,  urged  that  there  shouldi  be 
State  control' tip  to  eighteeii. '  Itext,  it  seems,  to  me  il 
you'  don't  iricluda  toys  up  to  eighteen,  you  hav^  no 
means  of  protecting  nielittle  fellowA  from  being  Tjul- 
li€«d,  ^as  has  bfeen  described,  ,arid,  finally,  I  thiii,  i^ 
conhetftron  ^ith  stopping  distinct  cjises  pfttadi^gwith- 
Ottt  lieenc^,'*if  ir^^  ^  the  age  at  sixteen  it  will^be  a 
little  pnaling  to  deal  with  boys' wbo  may  b^' jtist  at  the 


wrong  side  Of  it.  It  is  -not 'Always  so  easy -to  know*  A 
boy^s  a^e,  hat 'if  you  fix  the  age  at^ighteen,  I  caiinot^  oon-^ 
ceivfe  any  boy  who  would  be  injured^ bj^-i.  and-  it  viril!  . 
certainty  secure*  aHthe.boyywhb  most  need  supeWisibti- 
•*  891.^  r  notioe*  in  yout  memorandum  you  d^'t  agtee' 
altogether  wrth-soiiie  ■'Of  -  Mt.*  Waugh's  remarks  ot  evi-^ 
dence,  i(i  which  he  was  objecting  to  &- system 'oMicena**^ 
ing  H-The  grdbt  difficult:^  thilt'  I'  hitfve  about  objecting 
te^a  system  of  licensing  uiider  the  present  condition  of 
th^  law  afnd'popullition  is,  that. I  don't  see  what  else  ia 
to  be  done  with  the  mtftt^r.  '-I  thiAk  it  infinitely  worse- 
tc^'alloig^  unsupervi^Bd  ^;rkdi^g  of  %he  kind  to  go  on  with^ 
Otii^  a  licj^nc^,  thstt  iis  to  sity,  ^  Merate  it  b^  non-inter- 
i^ntion  than  't6  tolei*kte  it  Igr  prbtectiye  supervision. 
••'692.  You  think " street 'tttidlnl  is  a  neceskary  employ-^ 
menf'for  children,  and- that,  ft  i6  better  to  negulate  ii 
and  recognise'it  than  not t&' requisite  Jt?^I  ihink  in  the 
pi^^lteht  oolidition  of  thelkiftfnd  populatidn  it  is  better 
to^''  l«oObnise'  ilnd  i^gulat^  It^  I-  tmnk  I  might  not  her 
difip6sM  to  say  so,  if  alterative  employment  might  be- 
created  or  arranged,  trut  that  is  not  the  present  t:a8e. 

593.  There-  was  aome  eVfdenoe  given  Us  on  the  first 
day  tlirat  the  effect  of  licensing  now  would  be  to  drive- 
the  legitimate  street  traders,  and  persons  Who  werd- 
trading,  off  the  streets,  and  bring  on  a  better  class.  IXa 
you  see  that  danger  at  all  ? — ^I  am  not'<|nite  prepatjed  to 
say  that  that  woifld  be  ^  6onsequence ;  tc*  say  it  is  a 
danger  is  smother  thing.  *-  The  only  reason  I  have  heard 
alleged  that  it  could  possibly  drive  them  out  of  trad^ 
was  that  they^Were  aaked  to* behave  decently  and  .be  de- 
cently clothed.  The  little  boys  who  could  not  be  got  t6 
do-^that,  I  would:  be  inclined  to. drive  iJiem  out  of  the* 
trade  •and  leave  them  on  .the  Poor  Law  anthoiitiea  and 
other  authorities  to.  look  after.  It  would  be  quite  dif- 
fereatii  the  iaane  of  the  licences  was  made  w  monopoly 
for  example  lijce  the  choice  of  publicans. ' 

'594.  There  is -one 'thing  the  finglirir  Committee  weva- 
ve]^.  strong  about,  and  it  was  in  their  objeoiian  te 
fpmni  «' street'  tmding-Hoenoe  to  .t>ne  child  and  Talna^ 
it  to  another, . (Ml  the  ground  of  either,  the  character  or 
poverty  of  ihe  'children.? — I  quite  agree  with  that.  • 

.v695.  Would  it  ijt  particular  -dormudii  barm  to  grant 
licences  fon  str^t  trading  only  to  children  of  good  ohan- 
afiter^  itho^-  children  who  ar^«  more:  likely  Wre'ceive  in- 
j ury .  {rem  the^mploytnent  than  thoaet whose  hamt  eonh 
ditipjtia  are  .so  bad  that  even  the  street  cannot  make 
th^m.worse ?T7-I  quite  agree* with  that.  I  don't  think 
there  'shpuld,  be  such  distinction;  ul  the  issue  of  '  the 
licences  ^  after  the  boy  g^ts  the  licence  you  bring  him 
/Under  protective. supervision  ;  the  .whole  question  seems 
t)  h^  a  Qi^estion  of ,  the,  judiciousness  with  which,  .the 
conditions  are  selected;    .  V. .     . 

596.  Another  point  in  the  report  dealt  with  iff,  as  a 
B&fegUa#d''*a^tfihit-  an  ^Arhitrafy  use'  of  the  iicensinff 
powers,  whm  a  liceii<3e  Was  refused,'  theti^ht  of  appeal 
waii  given  tb'  tlie-  ma^strate,'  aftd  the  magistrates  de<^i- 
aion  wasto  be  final  P-If  yeu  would  give  lioei^o^  on;de«> 
nUand  •  as  sugfee^ted  should' W  d^ne,*  there  would  V  n^ 
object  in' a'^pltoviaiohalappeill  of  that  kiild."^  ' 

597.  It  is  jflossible  it  mi^Ht'  be  neteessaiy-to  provide 
'  against  ;ehildren  who  were  not  proper  children  to  trade 

in  the  streets  owing  to  their  good  circumstances,  chil- 
_  dren  in  the  position  that  if  they  want  employment  they 
should  find  it  elBewhere  than  in  the  streets  ? — But  would 
^tftheiway/'to  guard  against  that  be  that  when  you 
'ascertained  the  parents  are  well  off  and  need  xkot^pend 
Hhem^a^te;  the  parents  •kould'^fi^  made^t^  pay  some- 
thing.'       '   •'-  ..■..:••.'..   i-*  '  i   .-^-.w 

•  B98.^TofU  would  refd«ea*litiMic6t~Yteri.  '  I  Would 
make^thepare'nts  contribtite' tb  th&  "cost'-if  thc^  wer^ 
able;*'  •    ••-   '  -...,-■•''      '.    -••     ••    v.  -  .;    ■  . 

'^'5^9.  If  70U  refused  litifentees.  ^  ^  Eriglish :  ftoVrt' of 
Appeal-^the  m^gistrate^would  come  in,  and  ^t  Of^ 
hiligi<trat^  decide  it?— Yes,*  if  yoti  refused  the  lioehoe; 
hut  I  would  be  more  indined  to  give  the  licence  iind 
BiaW  the  parent  pay.'  \^       '  '"    '    '        ''    '' 

'  *dOO!  Mr.  Mui/flAix. — Aitd  nraltelhtf  pkrEtE]bpaywhatJ 
i^Pay  a'  contribution  towards'  tjie  coat  of  'the  liCeiisifi^ 
sjKstem;  •  Ptobably  y6u'  wiH  hav€f  to  prO(ttde  ^ftthes  * 
oetiairfly  I'  wbuld  make  them'  provider  the 'boy.  with  de- 
cent clothe  and  pay  for  it.''"        —    ';  »       .ri:       ./ 

'  601,  CftAiRMAK.— Suppose  there  was  ^wer  U)  Ucence, 
how  would  yqii  enforce  a  b(ye-law  njcpyidu^  a,  licence 
was  necessary  to  enable  a 'boy  to '  trade' .; in  -the 
atteet,  if  a  boy  were  found  trading  without  a.licenos^ 
what  would  be  the  procedure ?—jTh^re  are  ^o.thinos 
with  regard  to  that  Liverpoc^  belt  busing  .A' halt 
would. l^  fk  very  tmportant  thing  in  cehnectidto  ^th-m/ 
adeas  about  this  matter ;  jt-would  enablj  ^nJfmon.i^ 
Itci^i^  Iti  the  street  a  "boy  who  had  alfcll  or  was  with- 
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i»be«ffeeted'li3r'prt^ibH«ng'6tveet4m7ilig,1^  P^Would 
3n«lie "BQj '  pufchaseF  f oni^  fw^ehashig  ^in  ••  th^  -  stveet 

\  would  hiive  na-moi^&bjeetiofi  t<»4ri6  b^ng  prosMuted 
in  tiie  police  court  than  a;  l*dyf  who^riides  a^- bicycle' t>n 
«  footpatk  and  is  sommbned.-    ^     -  --:^\         .    ^w.. 

608r  Instead  of  4he/ police  arresting  the  boy  whQ  is 
tridiifg  without  a  belt^  you  would>haiie  liiin  nunknu^n  the 
per^  wHo  buys  from  the  4ioy?-«-Ye8:.«  u.  -   *  j  ■ . 

603.  You  would  ha^e.  no  pOww^  to  anest  th^  boy  who 
is  breaking  4J>e  law  by  4raa jug  1-hK  don't  think  \t  you 
«ould  stop  the  purchasing -.that-  the  selling  ^wopjd  'be  posr 
sihle,  and  I  wxMild  not  have  a  greater  power  than  exists 
already  to  arrest  a  child  and  Ining  him  to  a.pcdice 
courty  but  I  would  stop  it  <  by  the  i  other  method  of 
penalising  the purt^haser^        .     .x..         .;.   » 

604. ^Iii -Liverpool -the  procedure  in*  the  case  of  a 
child  trading  without  a  belt  is,  he  is  taken  to  a  Sheltet 
to^  the  ni^ht'  and  ^brou^t-  before-  l^e-  magistrate*  the 
next  momiBgr-^ndy^as  ai  geneval  rule,  is  remanded  ior 
-seven  days  for  inquiries  as  to  whether ^h^' attends  school 
regularly,  and  as  ta  his  antecedents  and  those  -ol  his 
parents,  ^ and. the  -punishment  ol  the  child  is  the-  seven 
days  remand.  ■  r  hftve  the  sttpngest-*  objection,  now, 
from  my  experience  ol  forfy  years  in  >  the  police  court', 
to  any  power  to  brina  any  child  whatsoevser. there,  ex- 
cept one  of  .inborrigiDle  criminal  tendenoies*  I  ^  think 
there  would  be.  no.  objection,  where  .th«»^  children  are 
noticed  by  the.  police,  or  by  anyone  eke.  .breaking  ,.the 
<ede  of  regulations, ;  in  havdnff  .the  matter  referred  to 
the  licenatng loommittee,  uid  navinir  them. brought  be- 
fore the  licensing  committee  .to  be.  dealt  with.    . 

606.  There  was  a  su^estion  made  here  to-day  that 
instead  of^  bringing  children  to  the  police  court,  there 
should  be  -a  child's  eourt,  which  would  be  really  the 
licensing  committee?-^! 'think  there  are  the  strongest 
•Tkasons  for  -  that.  '  It  has  been  urfi[ed  by  the  Howard 
-Aesociation  and  other  persons,  ana  at  this  moment  is 
ia  actual  practice  in 'Australia,  and  I  cannot  see  any 
practical-  difficulty  about  arranging  it  here.  -There  is 
i>ne.very  important  matter. that  would  occur  tome  in 
•connection  with  the  child's  court  here.  T  think  the  at- 
tendance of  -one  of  our  magistrates  would  be  a  great 
lienefit  at  suc^a  court,  but  a  still  greater  benefit  would 
be;  I  think,  to  allow  some  of -^  the  local  justices- who  are 
interested  in  tills  question  o^4ihe  child  population  t6<at^ 
tend  there.  They  have  practically  devoted  more  attention 
to  the  question  than  ahnoct  anyone  whom  I  ktiow^  '  One 
of  them  is  Mr.  Charles  Eason,  whom  you  have  had 
before  you.  Then  there  are  men  like  Mr.  Henry  John 
Allen  and  Mr.  M'C^mnas,  who  are  odntinually  interested 
in  boys'  casefsi,  aiid  in  everything  relating  to  children. 
I  think  these  gentlemen  interested  in  the  city  should  be 
given  a  voice  in  the  treatment  of  the  child  population. 

606.  TThe  licensing  authority  would  be  the  Municipal 
Cfuncil?— The  licensing  authority  would  be  the 'sub- 
committee elected  from  the  members  o'  the  Municipal 
Council,  but  in  a  child's  court  of  thi«  kind,  if  the 
local  justices,  ana  if  thought  desirable  if  one  of  our 
magistrates  were  given  access  to  the  bench,  I  think  it 
wciSd  enormously-  increase  the  powers  that  we  have  for 
concentrating  attention  on  the  children  of  the  city,  and 
<iealing  with  them.  I  mentioned  in  my  memorandum 
that,  as  regards  the  police  court,  'you  cannot  get  over 
the  fact  that  all  through  the  day  in  a  busy  city  police 
<^urt,  the  m^cistrate  is  more  or  less  under  a 'strain 
thinking  of  adults  and  their  requirements  and  how  to 
deal  with  them.  The  principles  that  deal  with  the 
delinquencies  of  a  child,  and  which  ought  to  regulate 
them,  se^n  to  be  wholly  different  fmm  those*  which 
apply  in  the  case  of  adults^  and  I  don  t  think  you  can 
SB}  thai  it  is  good  for  our  child  population  that  they 
should  be  dealt  with»  coming  into  court  as  they  do  in 
a  minq^ity  of  cases,  in  the  intervals  of  the  business 
that  is  pre^occupying  the  gentleman  who  is  presiding. 
I  feel  it  myself,  after  spending  the  whole  day  dealing 
vith  blackguard[s  and  disreputable  people  of  the  very 
worst  kind,  I  would  not  feel  myself  competent  to  turn 
snddehly  and  deal  with  children.  One  of  two  things— 
I  would  either  be  too  lenient  or  hastily  severe. 

•  

607.  You  have  taken  a  great  interest,  I  know,  in  In- 
dustrial ^Schools.  Are  you  in  favour  of  Day  Industrial 
Schools  t — Greatly  in  favour.  That  is  the  only  point  on 
^hich  I  would  like  to  modify  what  Mrs.  Tole.rton  said, 
if  I  (Caught  it  right,  that  Truant  Schools  would  be  a 
iieedless  burden  here.  I  think,  in  connection  with  deal- 
inj;  with  children,  a  very  vital  necessity  ib  to  have  some 
temporary  method  of  punishment,  and  not  to  be  driven 
either  to  doing  nothing  to  them  or  to  sending  them  up 


^fir  ^f  ouv«ur  \fivd'.  ysarai  ;randtLitihi|ik  ^ar .  properly  -  diioip-    .'^^f  !*^^^^ 
^ned  .Tcuant  School- Would>4ettal^  a  wshald'tf  aourt,  :«udi  if r.  E'.  Xk      - 
m&^X  speak  ot,  io-.use.&  tenwocary  restraint  inicase.'  ol  Daly', 
x^ild: delinqu«nc«;8,  io  aend ntfaem  iq>..fona  monthE^.or 
•two,  ox  three  months,  :^nd  have  tham  suitably  itreated 
Jthere^ia  a^ioniewhat  penal 'W«iy;  and  in  »  school -of 
thotJund  I  wouldy  personally,  seeno.obiection  .to«  little 
jscholastic  whipping,  if  neoeasaryj  although.  I  have i  the 
ditrongest  and  most,  rooted  vi^bjection  to  seeing  thm 
whipped  in  the  police  court.  .... 

'606.  In  'Truant  'Sdfools  f Hey  punish  the  diildren  a 
good  deal,  I  think? — They  are  punitive  schools.  In 
ccnnectioh  with  children,  I  am  almost  more  indined'  to 
use  the  word  discipline  than  that  of  punishment,  but 
it  would  be  a  deterrent  discipline.  If  y-)a  had  a  Tmani 
Schobl  yoti  could  easily  arrange  a  temfH)rary  deterrent 
discipline.  -  . 

609..  The  temporary '  deprivation  of  lilxtrty,  the  eur 
ic  rc^nient  of  discipline,  di|ily.  schooling,  plenty  of  drill, 
some  industrial  occupation,  and  very  little  playing. 
IJiat  ie  l^e  routine  ?^^at  is  all  d.terxeut  discipline. 
A  little  delip^uent  bi-at  in  the  etre;^t  who  won't  observe 
rtgulations,  if  you  give  liim.a  taste  of  a  school  like 
that  as  a  necessary  attemiative, ;  and  Le  realises  it,  you 
will  have  much  greater  influence  in.lctv'ngiiim  £0  Imok 
to  his  employment,  w^t^yer  that  may  be,  with  the  hope 
of  his  obeying  regiilajions.  \  A  Day  Industrial  School 
stands  oh  a  different  footing  altogether.  < 

•  610.  You  think  in. this  question  of  street  trading  it 
•is  essential  that  .we  should  have  a  Day^Irdustrial  Sdiool 
a«i  Dublin  ?rr-I.  do.  Ii^.  dealing  even  /with:  street  trading 
I  think. you  will  have;  two  classes  of  cases,  lu  ^ich  yon 
'Will  be  dri^n  to  have  some  means -of  enforcing  the 
regulations;  .One  is-  where  the  delinquency'  of  tfe  boy 
is  due  wholly  or  .principally  to  the  aba  i^ute  ipabihty  of 
jk  parent  to  look  after, him,  such,  for  instance, -as  when 
the  parent  is  a  charwoman,  who  has  to  .earn  by. going 
out  day^after  day.  And  you  want  the  Day  Industrie 
.School  for  ..very. pressing  xea^ms,  I  happened  to* go 
irto  court  before  the  late  Mr.  Byrne,  and,  there  was  a 
•man  before.  Kim  in:>theidook  sunimone<l  for  the  noar- 
,  attendance  of  his  child  in  the  public  school.  '  A^gentle- 
juasx  pf  the,  Cknnioitiee-rl.  JUbAnk,; jia  .w<JI  as  I'  can  recol- 
lect^ the  Kev.  Gilbert  Mahaf^*-r-apptared\aloi^  wi^ 
the  of&eer  .prp0ecutirig.>  the  case..  <.^3 .  child  and  tfa» 
n:an  were  looking  very.  Irighteued,  both  jstanding  in  the 
deck. .  Wh^n  the'  officer  told  the  imag^'^trate  that  the 
-cliild  was*  not.atteudisng  school.  Dr.  Midiaffy  got  up 
and  explained  to^Mr^  B^ne  thai  the  Committee  had 
made  very  paijeful  inquiry,  and.  founds  that  the  poor 
man  was  not  to  Jblame  at  aU,  .and>hai  been  doing  his 
best  to  deal  with,  tiiis  little  .boy.  «*W«1V'  aud  Mr. 
Byrne,  *' Whi^tiJUn  I  to  do"?  .i Dr.  ;Mahaffy  suggested 
sending  4<p,au\^tidustriAl  Schcol,.  and  the  magistrate 
said  he.  hi^^  np..i]|pwer  {  and  hb.has  not,  although  in 
Kngl^nd  he  would  have.  .  In  a  c^ise  lik^  that,  or  where 
A. perfectly  innospent  widow  was. earning  her'  bread  and 
was  out  au  e^^y.  power  to  order  a  chiilio»Day  Indus- 
trial School,  waere  the  officers  of  the  school  would  do 
*wh«k  you  could  not  expect,  under  the  circumstances, 
f,  parent,  to.  .dq, ..  would  be  a  .most  invaluable  .pro- 
vision, and,  I  think,  much  needed  in  Dublin ;  and  an 
ei^perienoed  judge — the  Becorder— whi-  has  had  the 
criminal  populatiim  to  deal  with  for  lears  and  years, 
urged  this  most  emphatically  years  av u  at  the  Statis- 
tical Society;  and  I  may  alsc  mentioU — ^he  gave  me 
liberty  to  do  so — I  was  speaking  to  Mr.  Swine,  who 
everyone  knows  is  an  extremely  careful  -magistrate, 
about  this  matter,  and  he  said  that  it  would  help  him 
greatly  if  Day  Industrial  Schools  were  in  existence.  I 
might  also  mention,  for  what  it  is  worth,  a  very  curious 
piece  of  evidence  in  the  Howard  Associ  .ktion,  tiiatwhen 
Day  Industrial  Schools  were  introduced  in  the  first  in^ 
stance,  into  Aberdeen,  local  crime  there  fell  50  per  centj 

611.  The  English  Committee,  in  their  Report,  con- 
sider that  very  strong  powers  of  regulatii»n  are  required 
i  1  dealing  with  street  trading,  but  thdfc  for  other  occur 
nations  of  children,  they  are  not  necessary,  and 
m  particular  they  don't  consider  it  necessary 
that  the  other  occupations  should  be  licensed.  The 
only  occupation  they  consider  ought  tc  be  licensed  in 
England  is  street  trading,  but  they  consider,  as  to 
others,  such  as  working  at  home,  labour  injshops,.  mes- 
senger boys,  and  that  class  of  thing,  ard  for  work  in 
private  houses,  there  should  be  a  system  cf  registration  t 
—  What  would  be  the  consequence  of  registration? 

612.  It  is  principally  for  the  purpose  of  school  at- 
tendance, I  think,  that  all  the  children  should  be  on  a 
list  kept  at  the  schools,  and  these  registers  should  ba 
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open  to  inspection  l^  benevolent  societieft,  and  of  the 
police,  and  in  that  way  there  would  be  a  certain  control 
got  over  the  children,  who  are  not  atreirt  traders,  which 
would  not  be  quite  so  strict  as  the  system  of  licensing, 
but  still  be  a  means  of  regulating  thium  oases  so  as  to 
secure  that  there  was  a  school  attendance,  and  that 
there  was  no  overwork? — ^I  think  that  ae  a  means  of 
giving  convenient  information,  it  might  be  useful  in 
many  cases.  It  would  make  it  easier  for  the  officers  of  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  tc  Children  to 
know  what  children  were  abroad,  or  easier  for  the 
school  inspector.  The  school  inspector  could  do  some- 
thing in  a  great  many  of  such  cases  ioi  6  child,  but  I 
don't  see  at  all  what  the  officers  of  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  with  their  present 
powers  would  do.  With  reference  to  the  police  court,  I 
might  mention  this  fact  that  affects  me  very  much. 
Practically  the  only  interference  with  street  trading 
such  as  people  think  of,  independent  street  trading  at 
present  is  throudi  the  breach  of  police  regulations  by 
child  hawkers.  If,  for  instance,  you  go  up  Camden- 
street  on  Saturday  ni^ht,  or  down  about  Mary's- Abbey 
on  ordinary  week  mornings,  I  have  seen  lots  of  little  girls 
with  baskets  of  bad  damsons,  onions,  plums,  or  fish  on 
the  footways.  I  think  it  absolutely  pernicious  to  create 
this  power,  and  no  other  power,  that  is  to  say,  to  leave  the 
police  no  alternative  but  to  summon  a  girJ  of  that  kind 
before  a  police  magistrate  in  the  police  court,  to  leave 
the  maffistrate  no  alternative  but  to  put  on  a  money 
fine,  and  to  leave  the  clerk  no  alternative  but  to  issue 
a  warrant  to  enforce  the  fine  by  sending  the  girl  to 
prison.  I  think  it  is  injuring  those  children — ^these 
little  girls  particularly — and  with  the  present  arrange- 
ments in  the  police  courts,  subjecting  them  to  a  <x)urse 
ci  proceedings  that,  to  my  mind,  is  very  shocking. 
What  happens  actually.  I  have  served  with  a  great 
many  magistrates,  and  I  remember  some  of  them  who, 
i'l  such  cases,  if  it  were  mentioned  to  them,  said  they 
could  do  nothing,  and  let  the  law  take  itft  course.  But 
recently  on  several  occasions  the  warrant-officer  and  the 
police-constable  whose  duty  it  is  to  take  these  little  girls 
ufi  to  prison  when  the  fines  are  not  paid,  have  come  up 
to  me  with  little  girls  that  it  was  a  most  shocking  thing 
t  >  think  should  to  sent  down  to  a  cell  where  prostitutes 
mav  or  may  not  be,  and  then  sent  up  in  the  black  van, 
and  in  several  cases  Mr.  Swifte  has  refused  to  let  the 
warrant  be  executed.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  a  strong 
illustration  of  the  inexpediency  of  havins  these  chil- 
dren dealt  with  in  a  police  court  Furtiier,  I  agree 
with  what  Mr.  Mulhall  said  about  the  prisons.  I  have 
been  in  the  prisons,  unlike  Mrs.  Tolerton,  though  she 
has  been  in  a  police  cell ;  I  have  been  in  the  prisons, 
and  have  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  other  prison 
arrangements  with  ours,  and  the  prison  arrangements 
for  that  class  of  child  are  what  he  has  mentioned — a 
high-class  boarding-school.  The  arrangements  are  ex- 
tremely good,  and  the  only  thing  in  the  way  of  a  deter- 
rent punishment  that  I  can  see  is  they  may  be  obliged 
to  clean  themselves  pretty  well.  I  should  like  to  men- 
tion, as  bearing  on  this  point,  that  on  one  occasion  the 
governor  of  one  of  the  local  prisons,  who  is  now  out  of 
the  service,  and  through  whose  gaol  I  had  been  riiortly 
before  I  happened  to  come  down  to  my  office,  and  we 
went  through  the  police  cells  in  which  girls  of  that 
class  might  possibly  be  confined,  and  he  expressed  the 
greatest  horror  at  the  difference  between  the  arrange- 
mento  there  and  the  arrangemente  in  his  prison.  I 
asked  him  if  I  might  menticm  this.  He  said  he  was  an 
official,  and  did  not  like  to  have  his  opinion  quoted. 
H'.i  is  gone  now.  I  am  not  sure  whether  he  is  alive  or 
not.  I  have  there,  on  that  chair,  the  Government  Re- 
port by  a  Departmental  Committee  of  about  1886,  when 
a  Committee  of  Inquiry  went  through  all  the  jails  of 
England  and  Wales  connected  with  police  courts  and 
courts  of  summary  jurisdiction,  and  the  result  was 
rather  horrifying.  There  has  been  an  improvement 
since  then,  but  improvements  could  not  cure  the  evils 
I  have  referred  to.  No  matter  what  regulations  you 
have  in  a  police  court,  on  days  of  great  pressure  of 
adult  crime  you  cannot  carry  them  out  properly  as  far 
as  children  go,  and  I  really  think  that  no  one  could 
read  through  that  Report  without  coming  to  agree  with 
th*^  view  I  express,  that  no  child  should  be  brought  to  a 
police  court  arranged  for  adult  criminals. 

613.  In  these  cases  which  you  mention,  if  we  had  this 
system  of  licensing  the  punishment  would  not  be  to 
bring  the  child  before  the  magistrate,  but  to  take  away 
its  licence,  jind  it  would  not  be  able  to  trade  in  the 
streets  any  more? — To  do  that  you  should  repeal  the 
police  provision,  by  whatever  Act  created  the  licences. 

614.  That  is  a  matter  for  the  lawyers  hereafter.     But 


also  tbe  English  Committee  considered  and  recom- 
mended that  the  makins  of  bye-laws  should  not  be  com- 
pulsory on  all  local  auuiorities.  They  contemplate  the 
probability  that  some  authorities  may  not  make  them 
or  may  make  them  for  certain  employments  only. 
Would  you  approve  of  that  power  being  left? — I  would 
leave  it  to  public  opinicm,  I  think  tiie  local  autho- 
rity ought  to  have  the  initiative  of  making  bye-laws. 
AU  bye^aws  should  be  brought  before  a  central  ^vern- 
ment  department  to  see  that  a  uniformity  of  principle 
according  to  the  various  facts  is  enforced. 

615.  The  Corporation  at  present  make  various  bye-laws 
in  the  city,  and  they  receive  assistance  from  the  police  in 
carrying  them  out,  do  they  not  ? — They  do.  We  get  a  large 
number  of  complaints  about  dirty  footways,  and  things 
of  that  kind.  What  happens  is  this :  The  poUoeman  on 
the  beat  becomes  aware  of  the  facts,  and  he  enters  the 
name  of  the  defaulter  and  the  particular  offence,  and 
so  on.  That  is  sent  to  the  Corporation,  and  the  Cor- 
poration takes  out  summonses  against  the  delinqu^its 
and  prosecutes  them  in  the  police  courts,  the  police 
attending  as  witnesses. 

616.  "Hiere  has  been  no  difficulty  or  hitch  about  any 
such  arrangem^it? — I  never  heard  of  any  such  thing. 

617.  Are  there  many  of  these  bye-laws  in  which  the 
Corporation  and  the  police  work  together? — I  don't 
think  there  are  very  many.  I  chiefly  recollect  them  m 
connection  with  Kilmainham  township,  before  it 
was  amalgamated  with  the  city,  chiefly  for  dirty  foot- 
ways and  leaving  ashbins  on  the  footways. 

618.  These  are  bye-laws  made  by  the  Corporation  ?-^ 
Corporation  bye-laws.  The  police  don't  prosecute  in  the 
case  of  dairy  pye-laws,  and  some  others. 

619.  If  any  iet^islation  is  decided  on  we  will  find  it 
necessary  to  define  the  expression  street  cradinff.  This 
is  a  point  that  we  got  some  information  about  on 
the  last  day.  I  will  just  read  over  what  has  been  sug- 
gested as  a  sufficiently  comprehensive  definition,  and 
I  would  like  to  have  your  view  on  it — the  expression 
street  trading  includes  the  hawking  of  newspapers, 
matohes,  flowers,  and  other  articles,  playing,  singing, 
or  performing  for  profit,  plying  for  hire  in  carrying 
luggage  or  messages^  shoe  blacking,  or  any  other  like 
occupation  carried  on  in  streete  or  public  places"? — I 
don't  like  the  ambiguity  of  the  expression  "like  occu- 
pations," because  I  think  the  arrangement  ought  to 
cover  the  sale  of  all  commodities  wluitsoever,  and  all 
services. 

620.  Mr.  Bagwell. — ^Do  you  adopt  this  statement 
in  the  Report  of  the  Inspector  of  Industrial  Schools 
for  1898  that  it  is  only  quite  recently  the  police  and  the 
relieving  c^oers  have  interfered  to  carry  out  the  Indus- 
trial School  Act  of  1869  ?— I  do. 

621.  Will  you  tell  us  a  little  about  that  ?--FrQm  1868 
up  to  some  four  or  five  years  ago  the  only  people  who 
looked  after  these  children  who  were  liable  to  the  Indus- 
trial School  Act  were  the  charitable  and  kindly  publio, 
and  naturally  they  were  most  affected  by  the  destitute 
class,  and  did  not  at  all  look  after  the  children  who 
would  come  within  what  is  called  Section  13,  who  had 
committed  some  offence  against  the  law.  Although  I 
don'j^  like  the  expression,  practically  it  was  the  dif- 
ference between  a  destitute  candidate  and  a  quasi 
criminal  candidate.  I  have  known  cases  over  and  over 
again  during  the  time  I  have  referred  to  in  which  a 
child  who  would  come  within  the  most  bona  fide  condi- 
tions of  all,  that  is  to  say,  where  a  policeman  had 
caught  him  begging  and  brought  him  in  without  the 
interference  of  any  benevolent  philanthropist.  I  re- 
member case  after  case  where  children  of  that  kind  were 
either  sent  to  prison  for  ten  or  fourteen  days  or  let  go, 
there  being  no  one  to  see  that  they  got  a  vacancy  in  the 
schools.  I  remember  on  one  occasion  myself  being  so 
attracted  by  a  particular  case,  writing  to  the  manager 
of  a  particular  Industrial  School  in  which  I  happened 
to  know  there  were  other  vacancies,  pointing  tut  this 
case,  and  for  reasons  that  I  don't  dispute,  because  I 
don't  think  there  was  sufficient  classification,  perhaps, 
at  the  time  they  would  not  give  a  vacancy,  and  the  child 
got  no  vacancy  and  was  discharged  on  the  streets  again. 
All  these  years  the  selection  of  the  children  to  whom 
the  Act  should  be  applied  depended  altogether  on  the 
action  of  philanthropic  agente  usually  sent  from  some 
religious  body.  It  is  only  quite  recently  that  a  system 
has  been  organised  in  which  the  police,  when  they 
arrest  a  child  who  would  come  within  the  provisions 
of  the  Industrial  Schools  Act,  themselves  take  pains 
to  make  inquiries  as  to  whether  a  vacancy  can  be  pro- 
cured or  not.  It  is  only  quite  recently — ^within  the 
last  year  or  two — that  a  relieving  officer  has  done  any- 
thing of  that  kind,  so  that  now  you  have  two  authori- 
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ties  interfering  who  would  have  a  greater  opportunity 
than  anyone  else  of  knowing  a  bad  case  who  never 
interf oed  faefoie ;  but  even  stUl  the  interference  is  more 
or  km  at  haphazard,  and  there  ia  nothiiu;  to  make  it 
the  dutj  of  the  relieving  officer.  What  Ihe  direct  in- 
itructionfl  to  the  police  are  I  am  not  aware,  but  ob- 
Tioualy,  that  statement  in  the  Inspector's  Report  indi- 
cates the  need  of  some  attention  to  the  matter. 

622.  It  is  not  sought  to  have  fresh  legislation? — Not 
at  all.     It  is  a  question  of  administration. 

623.  The  power  was  always  there  if  it  had  been  used  ? 


624.  Mr.  Fagan. — ^I  have  only  one  question,  as  re- 
gards the  establishment  of  Truant  Schools  in  this 
country.  You  seem  to  approve  of  such? — For  the  rea- 
lons  I  give. 

625.  They  don't  exist  in  Scotland.  Are  you  aware 
that  the  experience  in  England  is  that  they  are  really 
no  deterrent,  and  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  diildren 
come  back  there  repeatedly? — But,  must  not  that  depend 
on  the  way  in  which  the  school  is  arranged?  If  you 
don't  arrange  the  school  so  as  to  make  its  discipline 
deterrent  it  won't  be  a  deterrent. 


626.  I  think  the  disposition  is  not  to  make  them  so    AprU  16,  IM. 
deterrent  as  to  have  the  proper  effect. on  the  child? — If   |{.  v^^ 
that  were  so  I  dcm't  think  they  would  be  of  any  use.    p  J- 

That  is  a  question  clearly  of  school  arrangement.  . 

627.  Don't  you  think  a  residential  school  can  be 
made  to  serve  the  purpose  for  many  bad  cases :  these 
incorrigible  cases  that  won't  attend  either  a  Day  In- 
dustrial School  or  an  ordinary  Primary  School  ? — I  say 
that  as  a  final  resort  I  think  they  would  be  sent  to  a 
residential  school ;  but  still,  I  think,  in  dealing  with  an 
incorrigible  child,  before  you  saddle  his  permanent  sup-  ' 
port  on  the  ratepayers  you  ought  to  try  the  effect  of  this 
temporary  discipline  in  the  Truant  School. 

6^.  What  do  you  think  of  an  arrangement  by  which 
you  can  send  a  child  to  a  Residential  School  for  a  short 
term,  and  have  him  licensed  out  after  a  short  time 
there? — If  that  were  so,  and  the  discipline  arranged  so 
as  to  be  deterrent  to  boys  of  that  kind,  I  think  it  would 
meet  ihe  only  necessity  by  reason  of  which  I  would  like 
to  see  Truant  Schools. 

629.  Don't  you  think  the  discipline  of  an  ordinary 
Residential  Sdiool  would  be  a  deterrent? — ^I  would  not 
like  to  say  so. 


The  Witness  then  wiikdrewj  and  the  Committee  adjawmed  until  Friday,  April  18(&,  1902. 
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Prosciut : 


ir  I^K£DER|C.F,  J.  CuLUNAN,   C.B.  (Cliairman) ;   Mr/RlCHARiy  B^6wEi;^  D.L;    Sir. 

John  Faoan,  F.RO.S.I. ;  Mr.  John  MuLHAtL, 

•      Mr.  William*  LaHgran,  Secretary. 


Rev.  John  Oonn£EiL  eKamined. 


.6^.  CHAiitMAN.-:-Xoa  are  a  meiEber.  ol  the  Schoojl 
Attendance  Committee? — Yes  ;  iox  i^e.Nortb-JBaat  Pivi- 
sion.  - ) 

.  631.  What  district  .ol  the.  city  does  that  .comprise  ?— ^ 
It  takes  in — if  you  go  up  Sackville-street,  aU  to  the 
right  of  Sackville-street,  down  towards  the  North  Wall, 
Montgomery-tftreeti  Tyrone-street,  Mount joy-s<^uare ; 
and  it  goes  up  to  Phibsborough  ;  Denmark-street  is  abo ' 
in  it. 

632.  That  is  a  very  poor  district? — I  think  it  is  the 
worst  part  in  Dublin. 

633.  I  suppose  you  are  brought  into  contact  a  good 
deal  with  this  question  of  the  employment  of  children 
out  of  school  hours  ? — Yes  ;  we  have  got  that  up  before 
us  every  monHh. 

634.  Is  there  much  street  trading  in  your  division  ? — 
There  is  a  good  deal.  These  seem  to  be  two  centres  in 
Dublin  from  which  the  children  come,  one  being  the 
Tyrone-street  and  Montgomery-stHBet  centre  on  the 
North  side,  and  on  the  other  side  Meath-street. 

635.  You  think  these  supply  a  good  number  of  the 
children  we  see  trading  in  the  streets  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

636.  There  are  certain  points  you  wish  to  speak 
about  in  particular — ^the  want  of  work  and  poverty,  I 
think  ? — ^Yes.  There  is  so  little  work  for  the  people  to 
do  in  Dublin,  and  there  are  so  many  casual  labourers  in 
our  district,  we  find  this  is  one  reason  why  so  many  of 
the  children  are  trading.  We  find  there  are  a  number 
of  men  who,  perhaps,  get  two  days'  work  in  the  week  in 
connection  with  the  boats,  and  they  send  their  children 
into  the  streets  to  assist  them. 

637.  You  think  that  the  earnings  of  those  children 
who  are  sent  out  into  the  streets  in  that  way  are  neces- 
sary for  the  maintenance  of  their  homes? — I  think,  in 
many  cases,  they  are. 

638.  And  do  you  think  that  they  are  genuinely  neces- 
sary, and  that  the  earnings  are  not  taken  from  them 
by  the  parents  to  be  spent  in  drink? — I  think  in  some 
cases  it  is  spent  in  drink ;  but  in  many  cases  it  is  not. 

638.  In  many  cases  you  think  it  is  genuine  work  to 
help  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  home? — I  do. 

640.  What  are  the  evils  which  you  think  arise  from 
the  children  of  school  age  being  thus  employed  ? — Well, 
the  first  thing  that  strikes  me  is  this :  with  regard  to 
their  education  we  have  had  a  large  number  of  these 
children  brought  before  us  for  not  going  to  school,  and 
we  find  they  are  in  very  low  standards.  For  ex- 
ample, we  find  a  boy  of  eleven  or  twelve  only  in 
the  first  standard,  and  we  have  also  found  that  very 
often  when  a  boy  reaches  the  age  of  thirteen  he  is, 
perhaps,  not  farther  advanced  than  the  second  standard, 
with  the  result  he  completely  loses  the  power  ojf 
reading  afterwards.  That  is  to  say,  he  has  not  had  a 
sufl&cient  amount  of  grounding  in  his  school  work.  He 
is  not  interested  in  reading,  and  when  he  comes  to 
fifteen  or  twenty  he  is  unable  to  read. 

641.  Are  there  any  other  evils  you  would  wish  to 
mention? — ^I  think,  with  regard  to  their  morals,  that, 
as  street  trading  is  carried  on  in  Dublin  at  pi^ent,  a 
great  number  of  the  children,  instead  of  legitimate 
street  trading,  go  in  for  begging.  I  never  go  through 
the  district  that  children  do  not  come  to  me  to  buy  a 
paper  or  matches,  and,  when  I  do  not,  they  immediately 
turn  round,  and  ask  me  to  give  them  a  penny,  so  they 
are  really  carrying  on  the  street  trading  in  many  cases 
simply  as  a  cloak  for  begging.  And  then  I  think,  also, 
the  children  are  not  honest.  For  example,  if  you  want 
to  buy  a  paper,  and  give  a  boy  a  penny,  and  ask  him  to 
give  you  change,  he  runs  away  to  get  it,  and  in  all 
probability  he  will  not  ccnne  back  to  you.     He  generaUy 


says  that  be  has  no  ^aage,  •  but  if  be  goea  reund  the 
corner  to  get.  Qb^i^e  fix>vx  anotb^r  boy.  you  vg^iiesaUy 
will  not  see  him  again.  .  v     ' 

642.  Save  you  seen,  much  of  tbatl-^Yea^  -     s  •• 

643.  I  was  under  the  "dnpresliM  that  thobe  boys, 
though  they  were  very  poor  and  disreputable  in  many 
ways,  still. were  honest  1^1  oganot  si^tbat  that  hsis 
been  my  experience.  I  think  it  is  a  great  temptation 
to  the  little  fellows.  Then  a  large  number  of  them, 
when  they  do  get  money,  go  down  back  lanes  and  play 
pitch-and-toss. 

644.  And  in  that  way  you  think  that  street  trading 
is  demoralising  ? — ^Well,  if  you  think  pitch-and-tosa  de- 
moralising. 

645.  And  do  you  think  that  the  street  traders — for 
instance,  the  boys  who  sell  newspapers — ^|;amble  very 
much  besides  playing  pitoh-and-ton  ? — ^I  think  they  do. 

646.  Do  they  spend  much  of  their  earnings  in  public- 
houses  ? — I  think  so,  in  this  way.  This  is  a  point  that 
I  cannot  speak  from  personal  experience ;  but  I  under- 
stand there  are  a  number  of  boys  employed  here  in 
Dublin  by  newspapers,  who  go  out  early  in  the  morn- 
ings with  betting  sheets — I  think  they  call  them  tissues 
— and  they  take  these  to  the  public-houses,  and  I  think 
that  is  a  very  bad  thing. 

647.  You  think  there  are  a  large  class  of  boys  engaged 
in  that  work? — ^Well,  the  reason  for  my  saying  this  is 
from  the  report  of  our  inspectors  in  the  North-East 
Division ;  but  this  is  not  a  point  that  I  can  speak  of 
from  personal  experience,  for  I  have  never  seen  them 
doing  it. 

648.  It  has  been  mentioned  to  you  by  your  inspectors  7 
— It  has  been  mentioned  to  me. 

649.  Are  you  aware  of  the  Liverpool  regulations  for 
street  trading  ? — Yes  ;  I  have  read  them. 

660.  Then  I  need  not  read  them  for  you  ? — No. 

651.  May  I  ask  you  generally  whether  you  would 
approve  of  their  extension  to  Dublin — to  similar  regula- 
tions being  adopted? — Well,  I  do  not  approve  of  chil- 
dren being  licensed.     I  think  in  Liverpool  they  are. 

652.  Yes? — I  think  it  would  be  very  much  better  for 
the  parents  to  take  out  a  licence,  because,  supposing  a 

Sarent  is  a  drunkard,  and  be  is  not  attending  to  bis 
ome.  I  do  not  think  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  have 
a  child  in  the  streets  trading — or,  supposing  that  a 
man  is  very  lazy — as  there  are  a  large  number  of  these 
men  who  will  not  work — I  constantly  get  work  for  such 
men,  and  I  find  they  will  not  keep  the  work  ;  and  then 
they  allow  their  children  to  go  out  in  the  streets,  and 
they  live  on  what  they  make. 

6ii53.  But  in  Liverpool  the  system  is  legalised  by  a 
special  Act.  Under  this  Act  the  Corporation  have 
power  to  make  bye-laws,  and  under  those  bye-laws  they 
license  the  children.  Before  they  issue  a  licence,  of 
course,  they  make  inquiries.  And  don't  you  think  that 
a  system  of  licensing  the  children,  working  under  bye- 
laws,  and  with  power  to  refuse  a  licence  in  case  the 
parent  was  not  a  deserving  person— Mo  you  think  that 
such  a  system  would  work  here  ? — Oh,  I  think  it  would, 
provided  the  character  of  the  parent  was  investigated. 

654.  I  think  there  would  be  difficulties  in  licensing 
the  parent  and  not  the  child.  Don't  you  think  so? — 
Yes  ;  it  would  occur  to  me  that  there  woidd  be,  but  you 
see  my  point ;  it  is  to  prevent  the  children  of  undesir- 
able parents  trading. 

655.  But  in  all  these  cases  there  would  be  a  great 
deal  of  discretion  left  with  the  licensing  authority  who 
make  the  bye-laws? — Yes. 

656.  They  need  not  make  the  bye-laws  or  adopt  the 
system  at  all  if  they  do  not  like  to  do  so.  It  would  not 
be  a  compulsory  system  ? — No.     Then  another  important 
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poiai )  Tb8f»»im.«»  laig^'umiber  at  ehildien  in  Dublin 
whose  pazisnteido  i|ot  .know  whAt  they  are  doing.  Ck>n* 
itanttj.  wa  k&Te.cfases  ofthit  kind  coming  before  us— 
childran:-  wlio  ^ve  i  heeit  iibsdtxt  -fr^m  schooi^  f4)jt  three 
aonfchs,  «&d  botih -father  and  mother  tell  us  they  hav^ 
no  idea  that  the  johild  wa9  absent .  from.  Achool  at  all* 
the  children  seem  to  be  so  thoroughly  independent  of 
their  parents. 

657.  Thei^d  are  two  classy  of  tmantfr— one.cli^  whp 
stay  aw43r  from  the  wilfulness  of- their  own  diaposition^ 
uid  anotiier  Qlaas  whovi^tay  away  through  4pme  neglec^ 
or  default  of  their  parents  ? — Yw* 

658:  And  ybu'  thihh  that  there  is  a  lai^e  class  stay 
away  theiiljfeelref^  wHhont  the'  kiiowled^  of  tiieh*  patents 
at  all?— That  is  my  ^pierience.  You  see  there  are 
an  enomi()u«  ninnber  of  childieYi'  here,  in  DuUi»-^ 
'  ahhough  wehaTe  ddne  eur  best  with  r^atfd  to  coMipulv 
sory -education,  as  far  As  we  can^^liiet^  are  abotit '6^000 
cbtldreitin'Ihiblin'at  the  present  time  =whd^  lire  noi  gding 
Rgnlarl^  to  school,  and  who  ought'  to  go. 

i699.  Oi.n"you  shy  wHat  these"  children  are  doings- 
are  ther  earning  Wases? — Some  oi  fhem,  T.  think,  are 
engaged  in  street  trading. 

660.  That  would  not  account  for  very*  many  ?—^Not  a 
TCry  great  Dumber;  but* it  is  a  thing  we  cannot ;really 
understand.  •    *    • 

661.  Do  you  th'inlc  that  the  other  childreii-  are  em- 
ployed in  their  homes  or  in  eaniiiig  wages  t — I  think 
there  are  a  great  number  employed  by  their  parentd  in 
this  way :  they  take  their  dinners'  to  their  fathers  ;  we 
have  a  large  "number  of  cases  like  that.  Then,  I  think 
there  are  a  niimber  of  little -shopkeepers  who  send  their 
diildren  on  meesii^.  If  you' allow  me,  I  will  give  you 
a  case  which  came  before  us  on  Wednesday,  S^hich  I 
consider  a  bad  case.  A  little  girl  aged  ten,  in  Mont- 
gomery-street. '  In  the  Dam^  house  ther6  is  a  boal  shop, 
where  a  woman  rielb  cballB,  arid  our  inspector*  fbund  thiil 
httie girl  in  a'houtfe  of 'ill^ame  ftirthe*  down' the strtet. 
Whm  taxed  about  being  iii*  this  hou^e  she  saiif,''*f>h,'I 
was^s^t  hy'tlria  woman-  with  coal,"  and  we  crosaf^tjes- 
tioned  her,  and  found  she  wta  in  ihe  habit  at  going 
nesiagetf  for  thda.  wQlnan«  Aiid  theny  when  the  went 
to  this  house  of  ill  fame,  the  women  asked  her  to  do 
ionie  work,  «nd  she  was  washing  up  the  dishes  or  the 
floor  when  the  inspector  called.  And  I  think  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  that  kind  of  work  going  on  in  Dublin. 

662.  That  child  you  speak  of  waff  a  child  of  school 
age  1 — Tes  ; '  and,  as  to  her  attendance,  .she  miss^ 
thirty-three  .  days  out  of  sixty.  I  reported  the  case 
to  Colonel  Boss.   . 

663.' Mr.  Fagak. — With  a  view  to  sending  it  to  an 
Industrial  School  ?^— With  a  view  to  the  police  authority 
investigating  the  :caab.  I  ha^e  here  before  me  a  list 
of  forty-aix  .children  engaged  in  street  trading,  and  out 
of  these  forty-six  eighth  of  theni  have  been  up  before 
our  Gomnaittee  for  non-attendance,  and  in  some  cases 
they  have  been. fined  for  hot  going  to  school  a^  all. 
And,  if  3roii  like,  I  will  read  what  their  homes  are  like. 
For  example,  one  case^-^*  Father  recently  in 'workhouse', 
»ix  children.  One  child  tradtng."  Another^"- Cftiild 
trading,  father  alleged  hi  prison:"  Another^"  feoy  j 
father  dead,  mother  works."  Another  case — ''Father 
a  grooin;,  bby  with  grandmother."  Those  are  cases  WO 
▼eiy  freqfuently  obn^e  across,  jn  which  thO''pAt«its  are 
away,  and  'where  the  children  Are  with  relations  ;  and 
m  many  of  such  cases  we  find  it'  is  tMbt  imsatiaf aotofy 
—the  relations  do  not  seem  to  have  the  same  authority 
over  th»  MMi&n  4m  tkehr  <>wn  parents  have,  t  Here^  is 
Mother  ciaity  '^ Great  po^«fty-"-'*4his  is- a  oase  wheve 
two  bugra  were  tradiilg-«>*  pasents  reeently  in  Gabra." 
'Hteni  asiothei^:  caae^<  FaithM<  dead.^  Then  •  anojthar 
case— "Father  charged  for  his  boy  begging."  Th^ 
aaoihar  of  ^  Father  an  invalid  "  ;  and  there  is  -another 
case  of  'V Father^  in  an  asylum. "  In  those  sort'  of  ^  cases 
"^-for.inatance,  the  ci^seof  a  father  being  in  an  asylum, 
or. the  mother  .a^'widow,  I  think,  if  the  child  goes  to 
achool,,. it  ^ would  he  only  fair  that  the  child  ^hould  be 
allowed  to  engage  in«  street  trading. 

'664.  CiKilRMAN.-^If  the  child  goes  to  School,  ?-7~Pro* 
^ded  the  ch^  goes  to  schooL 

66jJ.  Wqhid' ybu  allb^^ 'a'chijd  nttdet  Wffeh  oftrctOn-t 
staiiiMk  WlriAe'h^fof^  6r  aftet  or  bbih  liefo^'aM  attov 
•choolt-Yrf/oertaihiy.  ;•/  •         

666.  "(Vliat  are theschool  hours?— 10  idZ.    ' 

-  667.„Do.yoa  think  that  early  morning  trading,  oooh 
Cueing  at, 6  iiC the  nioming,  injuriously  affects  the 
<l^iUL>M^.Of  lei^wgr in  ^oplf— Well,  I  ^Hihk  that 
Soold, Jbe' cfit^r  ^^ong.  ^  I.jQitink  if  the  child  was 


engaged  for  tiW)  hours  hef(i^ande-ih  catrylng  rrtfilk  ^fri[^^ 
or  thisgsof  that  kind — ^I  do*  not  think^it  woul^  ho/ts^  Rev..  j\il|tn  ,.,j 
jurioiis, to  the  .^Id.  .  j     .    .  ..    .    i\:         .  V  '.>      .'. .   CoDnell!/'J 

668.  J^o  matter  ho>r' early  it  bejgan^  provided  it  do^ 
not  extend  over  two .haar6  ^-^-Ye^  ;  two. honra. 

669.  You  would  not  object  .to  a  child  bqginniitg  at  6 
and  woricing  till  8? — Perhaps  6  would  be  ^o  eady.  I 
.would  say  from  .7  to  9.  .  •  ..  .\     .        .      . 

670.  The'  reason  I  say  6  is  because  that  ha^  been;  the 
general  hour  named  intfitigland  ,ai(  ^the  hour  for/Oom- 
mencing  work.  Children  .are  Allowed  to  work,  up  to 
7  in  the  eveniag*  or- up- to  9  tin  the  evening  in  summer, 
axMl  ixom  6  in  the  morning  ?-<iYes.  . 

671.  These  are  the  hoursf  they  have,  fixed  in  England, 
there  is- one  point  with  reeard  to  the* system  of  licensing 
that  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question  about.-  In 
Liverpool  they 'have  this  as  one  of  their  regulation*: — 
^*  If  you  have  -not  a  ceitifioale  of  exemption  from  the 
School  Board,  you  must  not -trade  in  the  streets  during 
school  time ;  amd  you  will  have  to  bring  to  the  School 
(Mce  b^ind  the  Detective  Office  in  Dale^treet  a  note 
from  your  headmaster,  on  the  30th  September,  31st 
December,  3Qth  MlHrch,  -and  30th  June,  each  year, 
stating  that  you  have  been  attending  schoc^  regularly." 
Don't  you  think  that  a  'regulation  like  that  would  be 
very  effective? — I  think  that  would  be  most  important. 

'  .  672.  And  so  that  would  be,  in  your  opinion,  'strongly 
in  favour  of  a  system  of  licensing :  that  it  should  be 
accompanied  by  such  a  regulation  ? — Yes. 

673.  -It  would  help  you  in  your  School  Attendance 
Conunittee? — Oh,  very  much,  indeed.        "  ' 

674.  Then,  as  regards  the  hours,' gijrls  are  not  to.^trade 
in  the  streets  after  7  o'clock  at  nicht  from  the  3l8t 
Octolier  tQ  tlie  31st  March,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  year 
they  may  trade  until  9  o'dock  ? — ^That  is  a  most  impoi;- 
tant  regulation,  for  now,  in  Dubph,  the  children,  are 
often  selling./ newspapers  to  pepple  who  are  coming  out 
of  the  theatres,  and  so  they>  are  in  the  streets  up  to  H 
or  12. 

675.  In,  Liverpool  that  is  entirely  pot  a  slop  to?— rX 
think  tiiat  is  moat  impprtant. 

676.  The  licensing  authority  have  powc^.  to  extend 
the  ihoars.  Nine  o'clock  is  the  latest  hour  at  which 
they  may  trade  unless  they  get  special  exemption  under 
special  circumstances  ?-^l  think  9  o'dopk  would  be  quite 
late  enough.  I  think  some  people's  opinion  is  that  8 
o'clock,  would  be  quite  late  enough  for  them  to  be  ini  the 
ptreetB  in  Dublin. 

677.  I  see  you  propose  to  curtail  the  hours  at  nigjitf 
.*--Yes,  that  is  my  idea. 

•  678.  Eight  o'clock,  you  would  anggest?— -Eight  o^clocjky. 
J  t^ink,  would  be  late  enough.  , 

679.  Summer  and  winter  ?— I  think  so ;  both, 
.s  680.. For  both,  boya  and  girls ?-^HBoth  boys  and  girls. 

681.  Would  you  wish  to  see  girls  stopped  from  trading 
iU'  the  streets  altogether? — No;  I  do  no^  thinjc  so. 
Girla^  as  A  rale^  do  not  sell  ^newspaperq.-  They  sell 
flowers.  ^  '  • 

682.  I  have  statistics  which  show  how  many  engage 
ia  the  different  trades*  With  regard  to  girU,  there 
are  20  girk  selling  newapapers,  there  are  48  selling  fish 
•7-the9p  .are  girls  both  under  fourteen  fnd  aged  f rpia 
fourteen  to  sixteen.  Up  to  sixteen  years  of  age  thea^ 
are.  There  are—Girls  selling  matches,  10 ;  and  fire^ 
wood,  7  $  vegetaUes,  7 ;  ice  cream,  3.  Th^e  are  only 
2  girls  selling  flowers  ? — -I  think  there  must  be  more. 

683*.  I  That  is,,  two  under  sixteen? — Our  inspectors  tell 
ine  that"  the  chief -trading,,  tbey  consider,  with  r8gar4 
to. girls,  is  selling  flowers.  '      .    .    i 

^684.  Wo  will  have  some  of  the  inspectors  of  police 
later^-oi^,  and  we  will  question  them  further  on  that 
point.  But. you  do -not  object  to  girls  •  trading  in  the 
st|;eeto?-^No ;  for  example,  if  ybu  take  the  Mont* 
goniery-<treet  area,  it  is  very  densely  populated,-  and 
I  .thinJi.  the  children  would  be  veiy  much  better  trading 
out  of  the  district  than  stayin«[  in  it 

685.  If  they  were  net  selling  in  tha -streets,  yoi; 
thiiik  ihey  might  he.  doing  -  something  v^rse^-^^J^ij 
would-be rplayiiig. about  the  streets,  and  J  think; it  is  a 
v^y. demoralising  thing  for  any  girl  to^play  about  the 
stieets  there.^  -   "  :    •  .  ^     . 

;  686:  One  ^f  the  gfeat  Mnts  in  Vtown  like  this  is 
soiiie-  a^uAte  means  of  phyftitel  recreation  for  ehil* 

aTeA?-:YeB.'    .  . 

'        i  »  * 

.  687.  *f  ^^X  *l^  Jiot'seMing  in  the  streets  you  thiiltt 
they'ar^  playing  ill  some^  disagreeable  neighbourhood f 
-p-If  you  take  that  lan;e  district  about  Sackvill^strieet; 
where  6ah  .*6hildreh  playMf  tliey  want' to.  'There  is  tio 
public  recreation  ground  near!      ' 
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Apriirn,  ifftt.  688.  If  they  do  not  mXL,  what  can  the/  do  f— They 
simply  just  play  about.  I  am  the  Secretary  of  a  Mis- 
sion that  is  carrying  on  work  in  lyrone-street,  and  I 
go  down  l^itme-streety  as  a  roley  about  once  a  week, 
and  I  know  it  very  well,  and  I  see  an  enormous  number 
of  children  about  there  always. 

689.  What  aoes? — Up  to  about  fourteen — ^from  eight 
to  fourteen,  x  ou  know  there  is  a  yery  large  school  in 
that  area. 

600.  Do  these  children  that  you  speak  of  attend 
school? — A  large  number  of  them  do.  Of  course,  we 
have  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  that  district. 
We  haye  had  a  great  number  of  committal  orders,  and 
a  number  of  the  parents  have  been  fined. 

601.  What  do  you  say  were  your  school  hours  ? — From 
10  to  3. 

602.  The  children  attend  straiffht  on  from  10  to  3?— 
Yes ;  according  to  the  National  Board  regulations  a 
child  is  not  allowed  out  of  the  school  premises  until 
3  o'clock — that  is  to  say,  they  get  half-an-hour  for 
lunch,  but  that  half -liour  must  be  spent  inside  the  pre- 
mises of  the  school,  or  in  the  playground. 

603.  Are  these  playgrounds  attached  to  the  schools? 
— Oh,  in  nearly  every  case  there  are;  but  there  are 
some  schools  where  there  are  no  playgrounds. 

604.  Is  there  any  system  of  half-time— do  you  allow 
the  children,  when  they  attain  a  certain  degree  of 
efficiency,  to  put  in  a  less  amount  of  time  than  the 
others? — We  have  no  authority  under  the  Act  to  have 
half-time  children.  In  fact,  we  know  nothing  about 
half-time  here,  in  Dublin.  The  question  arises : 
in  this  way :  A  parent  will  say  to  us,  **  I  eo 
out  charrinff  on  Mondays.  Would  I  be  allowed  to 
keep  my  child  at  home  on  that  day  ?  "  We,  as  a  Com- 
mittee, have  no  right  whatever  to  grant  that ;  but»  if 
we  think  that  the  parent  is  trying  to  do  her  best,  and 
if  the  child  was  compelled  to  go  to  school,  thai 
the  mother  would  not  be  aUe  to  work,  we  allow  the 
child  to  remain  at  home  on  Mondays,  provided  that 
the  child  goes  to  school  regularly  on  the  remaining  days 
of  the  week.  That  is  not  half-time,  though.  I  mean 
we  have  hardly  ever  a  case  of  half-time  here.  We  have 
no  right  to  do,  but  we  do  it. 

605.  How  many  days  of  the  year  should  a  child  at- 
tend?— Two  hundred — ^200  days  is  supposed  to  be  a 
very  good  attendisnce — that  is,  100  for  the  half-year. 

606.  Mr.  Bagwell. — That  comes  to  four  days  a  week 
all  the  year  round? — No,  I  am  wrong  in  that,  because 
a  school  must  be  held  open,  accordins  to  the  National 
Board  regulations,  for  200  days  at  least — I  mean,  if 
A  school  18  not  open  for  200  days  in  the  year  the  grant 
may  be  taken  away  from  the  school.  So  I  am  wrong 
in  saying  that  the  child  must  attend  200  days,  for  a 
school  may  only  be  open  for  200  days. 

607.  Chairman. — ^The  attendance  must  be  seventy- 
"five  for  the  half-year,  I  understand  ? — Is  that  it. 

606.  Is  there  any  regulation  in  the  rules  for  the 
•children's  attendance  requiring  them  to  be  properly 
clothed  ?— No. 

600.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  how  do  ther  present  them- 
selves in  the  schools  with  regard  to  clouiing? — ^W^, 
in  many  cases  we  cannot  get  diildren  to  go  to  school 
because  the  parents  say  they  have  not  got  TOots  for  the 
•children.  It  will  all  depend  on  the  class  *of  school 
that  the  child  is  going  to.  If  the  children  in  the 
-vchool  wear  boots  it  is  impossible  to  get  them  to  attend 
without  boots.  But  there  are  many  schools,  such  as 
Patrick's  School,  to  which  a  child  would  so  without 
hootB.  As  to  my  own  school,  I  don't  think  1  could  get 
a  child  to  come  to  my  school  without  boots,  because  tiie 
other  children  have  boots.  That  is  the  difficulty.  But, 
talking  about  clothing,  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  im- 
portant thing  if  the  little  children  trading' in  the  streets 
could  be  properly  clothed.  I  think  it  is  a  very  sad  , 
thing  to  see  the  children  shivering  in  the  streets.  I 
have  noticed — especially  this  winter,  during  the  very 
cold  weather — little  boys  with  newspapers  wrapped 
around  their  legs — ^they  have  short  little  trousers. 

700.  We  have  had  some  evidence  about  that  ques- 
tion already,  and  it  has  been  alleged  that  a  requirement 
of  being  decently  clad  might  drive  the  deserving  cases 
off  the  streets,  and  bring  on  a  better  class  of  street- 
trading  children,  who  are  really  not  the  proper  people 
to  be  Ucensed  for  street  trading  at  all.  Do  you  think 
that  there  would  be  that  danger  ? — No ;  I  think  that 
^re  mif^i  be  reeulations  made.  I  am  sure  that  the 
Police-Aided  Clothing  Society  would  be  glad  to  assist 
a  child. 

701.  If  they  have  funds  ? — ^If  they  have  funds.  And 
that  is  my  strong  point  with  resard  to  the  licensing — 
at  far  as  possibk  not  to  depend  on  the  child,  but  to 


depend  on  the  parent.  And,  if  a  parent  says,  "  I  want 
my  child  to  trade  in  the  streets,"  you  should  be  able 
to  say  to  them,  "  Well,  the  child-  will  not  be  aUowed 
into  the  streets  unless  the  child  is  properly  dothed/' 
and  I  am  sure  that  there  might  be  some  means  deviaed 
through  charitable  organisations  whereby  a  child  might 
be  dcShed. 

702.  And  you  would  get  at  the  parent  in  this  way, 
that,  if  the  child  is  not  properly  clothed,  or  if  the 
dotiies  are  not  kent  in  proper  repair,  then  tlSe  licence 
could  be  suspended,  or  withdrawn? — Tea,  certainly. 

703.  And  the  child  would  be  the  licensed  person,  and 
not  the  parent.  That,  for  instance,  is  one  of  the 
licences  they  issue  to  the  children  in  Liverppd  (hand- 
ing to  witness).  And  the  means  adopted  in  Liverpool 
for  identifylnff  a  licensed  child  is  that  the  child  wears 
a  belt  and  a  bad^e? — I  do  not  think  that  would  com- 
mend itself  to  Irish  people  very  much — ^the  wearing  of 
a  uniform  in  the  streets.  I  do  not  think  the  Irish 
people  like  uniforms. 

704.  In  Liverpool,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Home 
Office,  they  have  a  badge  which  consists  of  a  leathern 
belt  worn  around  the  waist.  That  belt  is  fitted  with 
a  number  and  the  letters — "  £  "  signifying  exempt  from 
school  attendance,  or  "  N.E.,"  signifying  not  exempt,  or 
"V.,"  signifying  a  boy  who  is  not  within  the  purview 
of  the  Act,  but  who  has  voluntarily  applied  for  a 
licence.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  a  child  wearing  a 
belt  like  that?— I  do  not  think  that  the  Irish  people 
would  like  to  see  their  children  with  belts.  I  think  the 
Irish  character  is  different  from  the  English.  I  think 
the  Irish  people  have  a  very  great  objection  to  uniform. 

705.  I  thought  it  was  very  much  tlie  other  way. 
706-7.  Mr.  Bagwell. — They  have  a  very  great  ob- 
jection to  uniformity. 

Witness. — I  have  noticed  that,  if  a  man  getting  a 
situation  has  to  wear  a  livery  or  uniform,  it  is  very 
hard  to  get  him  to  wear  it.  I  have  known  men  refusing 
situations  simply  for  that  reason. 

706.  Chairman.— Ton  see  a  good«  number  of  boys, 
such  as  messengers  in  shops,  who  do  wear  uniforms. 
Th^  wear  caps  and  uniforms.  There  axe  the  telegraph 
boys,  for  instance? — Yes. 

700.  In  Liverpool  an  essential  point  is  that  the  child 
should  appear  before  the  Licensing  Cdmmittee,  so  that 
the  Committee  may  see  how  he  w  clothed,  and  in  case  he 
does  not  appear  in  a  clean,  neat  and  tidy  condition, 
they  adjourn  the  case,  and  he  comes  up  again  a  second 
time.  He  is  warned  on  the  first  occasion  by  the  police 
that  he  must  come  tidy  and  .pro]per ;  and  if  they  find 
that  he  is  that  on  the  second  occasion  he  gets  his  licence. 
But  there  they  find  the  difficulty  that  the  child  very 
often  on  the  second  occasion  appears  in  clothes  borrowed 
for  the  occasion.  There  is  another  point  I  would  like 
to  ask  you  about.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  bad 
thing  to  give  these  children  eamins  money  clothes  for 
nothing — ^to  lend  them  the  clothes  7— I  think  it  would 
be  better  if  they  could  be  charged  some  small  amount 

710.  It  has  been  suggested  in  Liverpool  that  a  child 
should  be  charged  a  penny  a  day,  and  he  should  be 
required  every  evening  to  give  up  his  belt  at  some 
central  station,  and  to  give  up  his  peimy  at  the  same 
time,  and  come  for  the  oelt  nie^  morning.  .  Don't  you 
think  that  that  would  be  a  good  system?— I  do.  I 
^nk  it  would  make  them  a  great  deal  more  indepen- 
dent. 

711.  And  don't  you  think  that  the  child  could  well 
enough  afford  to  pay  a  penny  a  day  wlisn  earning 
money  in  the  streets?—- I  think  he  could.  I  have  no 
idea  how  much  these  children  earn  in  the  streets  in  the 
day. 

712.  We  will  try  to  get  that  otherwise.  I  bdieve  the 
lowest  earnings  might  be  put  down  at  something  like 
3«.  6^.  a  week.  From  the  evidence  you  have  already 
given  us,  you  seem  to  think  that  that  goes  into  the 
household  expenses— that  the  child  does  not  spend  it 
on  his  own  amusement,  or  in  public-houses? — ^1  think 
in  many  of  the  cases  it  is  certainly  given  to  the  parents. 

713.  I  think  that  in  that  case,  or,  indeed,  in  eithec 
case,  the  child  might  very  easily  give  up  a  penny  a  day, 
and  pay  for  decent  clothes? — My  experience  has  always 
been  that  if  a  person  has  to  pay  a  little  for  anything 
you  give  than,  it  always  helps  to  make  them  indepen- 
dent. 

714.  I  notice  that  the  En^ish  Committee,  in  their 
Beport,  mention  tiiat  they  know  that  excellent  work 
has  been  done  ^  many  School  Boards  by  establishins 
manual  training  centres,  with  a  system  of  practical 
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training  in  manual  wo^k.  Have  you  anything  of  that 
kind  in  Dublin? — I  don't  think  we  have.  Technical 
Schools  would  hardly  come  under  that. 

715-  No? — No;  I  don't  think  so.  In  none  of  our 
ordinary  schools  on  the  North  side  have  we  any  manual 
training  at  all.  Do  you  mean  carpentry,  and  that  kind 
of  work  ? 

716.  Yes? — ^I  don't  know  any  school  that  has  it. 
Of  course,  there  are  the  Kindergarten  Schools,  and  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  paper-folding,  and  that  kind  of  thing. 

717.  In  your  schools  ? — ^In  our  iVif  ant  schools  we  have 
the  kindergarten  system  fully  at  work. 

718.  Mr.  Fagan. — But  manual  instruction  is  also 
included  in  the  programme  of  the  National  Schools? — 
Very  few  schools  have  it.  There  are  two  great  difl&- 
culties.  The  first  is  space.  That  is  one  point  with 
regard  to  the  district  that  I  represent:  that  all  our 
schools  are  absolutely  overcrowded.  We  have  cases 
where  children  could  not  be  accommodated.  One  parent 
came  to  us  the  other  day,  and  we  asked  why  the  child 
was  not  going  to  school,  and  she  said  that  the  child 
would  not  be  admitted  into  the  school  merelfr  from  the 
fact  that  the  school  was  overcrowded.  So  that  we 
cannot  deal  with  it  on  account  of  the  want  of  room. 

719.  Chairman. — Do  you  think  that  many  children 
of  school  age  are  employed  in  earning  wages  out  of 
Fchool  hours  to  an  extent  that  is  injurious  to  their 
health,  in  Dublin — I  am  not  confining  the  question  to 
merely  street  trading,  but  to  different  kinds  of  employ- 
ment including  street  trading? — No;  I  have  never 
heard  of  any  case  in  which  a  child's  health  has  been  in- 
jured. 

720.  You  do  not  think  that  the  hours  of  work  are  too 
long — a  child  working  from  10  to  3  in  school,  and  em- 
ployed both  before  and  after  school  hour&--do  you 
think  that  in  such  a  case  as  that  there  is  any  danger 
of  injury  to  the  child's  health  from  over  work? — ^No 
case  has  come  under  my  notice. 

721.  In  England  they  think  that  the  children,  many 
of  them,  can  work  without  injury,  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  hours  a  week,-  in  addition  to  their  school 
hours.  Do  you  think  that  there  are  many  cases  in 
which  the  work  exceeds  that — outside  school  hours? — I 
don't  know  of  any  cases. 

722.  Cases  of  working  in  shops,  or  cases  of  going, 
as  you  have  mentioned,  going  round  with  milk,  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort  ? — I  have  not  heard  of  any  cases. 

723.  Is  there  any  Sunday  work  in  Dublin  for  these 
children ?— There  is  a  little;  I  don't  think  there  is 
much. 

724.  Would  you  put  that  down  altogether  ?— Yes,  I 
think  it  would  be  most  advisable  to  put  it  down. 

725.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  about  the  de- 
sirability of  Day  Industrial  Schools  in  Dublin?— Oh, 
yes  ;  we  wiU  never  work  the  Act  until  we  get  them.  As 
I  say,  we  have  tried  to  do  our  very  best  with  regard  to 
the  Act ;  but,  till  we  get  the  Day  Industrial  Schools 
in  Dublin  we  will  not  be  able  to  work  the  Act  efficiently. 

726.  You  would  use  the  Day  Industrial  Schools  for 
punishing  truants  ?— Yes  ;  there  are  an  enormous  num- 
ber of  truant  children  in  Dublin. 

727.  You  mean  wilfully  truant?— Yes.  This  is  a 
constant  case.  Parents  come  before  us  with  children  of 
ten  or  eleven  years  of  age,  and  they  tell  us  that  they 
will  not  go  to  school  for  them,  and  there  are  many 
children  in  Dublin  who  have  to  be  seen  into  school 
every  morning,  or  they  will  not  go.  In  other  cases 
the  children  that  are  being  seen  to  school  frequently 
run  away  from  the  guardian  that  is  seeing  them  to 
school.  That  has  occurred  over  and  over  again.  I 
have  had  a  great  number  in  my  own  school  of  such  cases. 
Then  you  get  an  attendance  order  against  the  parent, 
and  the  parent  is  fined ;  but,  of  course,  you  cannot  go 
on  fining  the  parent. 

728.  You  think  that  that  is  a  case  for  a  Day  Indus- 
trial School,  and  not  for  an  ordinary  Industrial  School? 
—Oh,  for  a  Day  Industrial  School ;  not  for  an  ordinary. 

729.  With  the  Day  Industrial  School  the  child  would 
come  home  with  the  parent  every  evening? — Yes,  come 
home  every  evening,  and  sometimes  remain  there  from 
9  o'clock  until  6  o'clock  at  night. 

730.  Do  you  know  anything  alD^ut  the  Truant 
Schools? — No,  I  have  never  come  across  any  of  them. 
731.  There  are  no  Truant  Schools  in  Ireland?— 
Everyone  I  have  spoken  to — and  I  know  that  practically 
all  of  my  Committee  feel  the  same  thing— thinks  that 
there  should  be  some  way  or  other  of  compelling  chil- 
dren who  are  truants  to  go  to  school.  I  have  a  case 
now,  at  present,  of  a  boy  of  twelve  years  of  age.  I 
went  to  see  him  the  other  day,  and  his  father  and 
mother  both  told  me  that  they  could  not  get  him  to  go 


to  school.     When  they  used  force  with  him,  he  would    April W,im. 
rush  out  of  the  house,  and  go  away  for  a  couple  of  days      ReJ^ohn 
— remain  out  two  nights.     What  can  you  do  with  a       Coimell. 
case  of  that  kind?    And  there  are  a  large  number  like 
him  in  Dublin. 

732.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  more  a  case  for  a  Truant 
School  than  for  a  Dav  Industrial  School,  for  how 
would  you  secure  that  that  child  would  go  to  the  Day 
Industrial  School,  if  he  will  not  go  to  the  ordinary 
school? — I  thought  that  the  police  authorities,  if  the 
child  is  absenting  itself,  the  child  could  then  be  sent  to 
an  ordinary  Industrial  School. 

733.  Yes  ?— That  is  what  I  thought. 

734.  Of  course,  a  Truant  School  would  be  a  punish- 
ing school.  And,  if  a  child  is  sent  there,  he  would  not 
be  allowed  home  to  his  parents,  and  there  would  be  a 
great  deal  of  work  and  no  play? — I  think  it  would  be 
a  most  important  thing  to  let  the  child  go  home  to  his 
parents.  There  are  a  great  number  of  parents  here  in 
Dublin  who  are  only  too  glad  to  get  rid  of  their  children 
altogether.  These  incorrigible  children,  they  would  like 
very  much  if  the  Government  or  State  took  charge  of 
them,  and  they  would  not  mind  in  the  least,  provided 
they  had  not  to  pay.  I  got  a  boy,  some  time  ago,  into 
a  Reformatory,  and  the  father  had  to  pay  6d.  a  week 
for  the  support  of  his  child,  and  he  is  very  much 
upset  about  it,  and  came  to  me  to  do  something  about 
it.  I  tell  him  that  it  is  extremely  cheap,  but  he  wants 
to  !get  it  remitted. 

735.  Do  you  think  that  there  are  many  cases  in  which 
children  are  sent  to  Industrial  Schools  who  ought  not 
be  allowed  to  go  there? — I  know  of  no  case.  It  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  get  them  sent  there  at  present. 

736.  Do  you  think  that,  whatever  may  have  happened 
in  the  past,  there  are  no  children  now  sent  who  are  not 
proper  cases  for  an  Industrial  School? — I  know  of  no 
cases. 

737.  Mr.,  Bagwell. — You  mentioned  the  case  in 
which  children  leave  school  so  early  that  they  only  get 
to  the  second  standard,  and  that  afterwards  what  they 
learned  was  forgotten,  and  they  were  unable  to  read 
when  they  got  work? — Yes. 

738.  And  you  are.  aware,  no  doubt,  that  for  certain 
purposes  certificates  of  the  fourth  standard  are  re- 
quired?— Yes,  I  know  that. 

739.  At  what  age,  in  the  case  of  an  average  boy, 
ought  the  fourth  standard  be  obtainable? — I  think  a 
boy  of  eleven  should  be  in  the  fourth  standard.  It 
varies,  you  know,  so  very  much.  For  example,  I  have  a 
child  in  my  school,  and  she  is  in  the  fourth  standard, 
and  is  only  nine.  But,  talking  of  an  average,  I  should 
think,  about  seven. 

740.  You  think  that  nothing  can  be  done  much  in  che 
way  of  improving  the  attendance  without  Day  Indus- 
trial Schools.  But  would  you  say  that  there  are  any 
other  legislative  imperfections  that  you  would  like  to 
see  remedied — any  other  powers  which  you  ought  to 
have  and  which  you  have  not,  for  applying  compulsion 
under  the  Act  of  1892? — I  think  we  would  be  satisfied 
if  we  got  such  schools. 

741.  You  think  that  that  would  give  the  necessary 
machinery  ? — I  think  it  would. 

742.  Have  you  known  of  any  cases — there  is  a  great 
deal  about  it  in  England,  and  I  don't  know  that  there 
is  here — of  children  being  worked  so  early  in  the  morn- 
ing and  so  long,  as  to  be  tired  and  unfit  for  imbibing 
information  when  they  get  to  school  ? — I  have  never  had 
any  such  cases  in  my  own  schools. 

743.  You  do  not  think  that  that  indicates  an  evil  ?  — 
I  do  not  think  it  is  a  crying  evil.  It  may  exist  in 
isolated  cases. 

744.  You  know  that  the  education  policy  now  is  not 
to  make  the  education  exclusively  literary,  but  to  intro- 
duce the  hand-and-eye  training  a  good  deal.  Has  any- 
thing very  much  been  done  in  that  direction  in  your  ex- 
perience ? — Certainly  not  in  the  schools  in  Dublin. 

745.  You  draw  a  distinction  between  that  and  manual 
training — that  is  the  first  stage? — Yes. 

746.  That  is  the  first  stage,  to  enable  them  to  use  (he 
hands  ? — Yes. 

747.  You  said  that  a  difficulty  in  applying  new  ideas 
arose  in  the  overcrowding  of  schools? — Yes. 

748.  That  is  one  reason  ?— Yes. 

749.  Have  you  seen  a  difficulty  in  getting  teachers  to 
change  their  habits — teachers  who  have  been  brought 
up  in  one  system — have  you  seen  great  difficulty  in 
getting  them  to  adopt  the  new  system? — I  have  never 
had  a  case  in  which  it  was  necessary  to  adopt  a  new 
system. 
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750.  Ton  have  never  seen  caws  in  which  a  change  of 
that  ^ort  was  necessary  ? — With  regard  to  the  technical 
education  given  now  I  know  teachers  have  very  recently 
gone  to  the  lectures  provided  for  them. 

751.  Probably  it  might  be  less  felt  in  Dublin  than  in 
the  country,  because  they  meet  one  another  more  ? — 
Yes. 

752.  You  are  not  altogether  sure  about  ihe  badge 
system  being  a  satisfactory  one.  Of  course,  it  does  not 
follow  that  a  particular  badge  should  be  used  ?  —I 
should  rather  not  use  it. 

753.  How  could  you  enforce  the  licensing  system 
without  badges — how  is  it  possible  for  the  people  work- 
ing the  thing  to  see  whether  the  child  is  licensed  or  lot 
without  the  badge  ?-~I  think  the  inspectors  would  in  a 
short  time  get  to  know  the  children.  For  instance,  the 
inspectors  of  the  North-East  Division  know  all  the  chil- 
dren of  our  district  that  are  trading  children. 

754.  You  think  that  it  would  be  possible  to  enforce 
a  system  of  licensing  without  badges  ? — I  do. 

755.  You  mentioned  about  the  parentage  of  the  per- 
son to  apply  for  the  licence — you  don't  bo  so  far  as  to 
say  that  tibe  child  should  not  apply  ? — !m>,  I  would  not 
go  so  far  as  that ;  but  I  would  not  give  a  licence  to  any 
child  without  the  parents  being  approached,  and  I 
would  lay  more  emphasis  on  the  parent  than  on  the 
child. 

756.  If  a  child  came  to  the  ofEce  a  note  should  be 
made  and  the  parent  consulted  before  anything  more 
was  done? — Certainly. 

757.  In  case  of  orphans  or  deserted  children  they 
would  have  to  ascertain  the  fact  that  they  were  so  ? — 
Certainly. 

758.  Mr.  Fagan. — ^You  stated  there  was  a  difficulty 
in  getting  a  child  committed  to  an  Industrial  School. 
Wliat  was  the  difficulty  in  the  case  of  a  child  coming 
within  the  Industrial  Schools  Act? — There  are  a  great 
number  of  children  that  ought  to  be  in  Industrial 
Schools  that  don't  exactly  come  under  the  Act. 

759.  If  all  the  cases  in  which  it  would  be  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  child  to  be  in  an  Industrial  School  were 
sent  to  an  Industrial  School,  don't  you  think  the  In- 
dustrial Schools  in  the  country  .would  not  be  able  to 
accommodate  that  number? — Of  course,  it  would  in- 
crease the  number  ;  but  what  I  means  is  this :  I  see  a 
child,  and  know  that  that  child  is  going  to  the  bad  as 
fast  as  possible,  and  that  if  not  taken  out  of  its  sur- 
roundings it  will  grow  up  to  be  a  curse  to  the  country  ; 
but  the  child  has  not  done  anything,  and,  with  regard 
to  Industrial  Schools,  the  child  cannot  be  put  into  one 
of  them. 

760.  You  have  studied  the  provisions  of  the  Act? — 
Yes,  I  know  them. 

761.  Is  not  that  child  you  speak  of  under  any  one  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Act? — ^In  any  cases  they  don't 
come  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  Of  course,  the 
old  way  to  do  was  getting  the  child  to  beg  from  you. 

762.  That  was  a  fraud  on  the  Act  ? — Yes,  it  was  ; 
but  I  think  most  children  were  committed  in  that  way. 
I  have  got  children  into  Industrial  Schools  on  that 
very  plea.     It  all  depended  on  the  magistrate. 

763.  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  as  regards  a  child 
coming  strictly  within  the  provisions  of  the  Act  there 
is  any  difficulty  in  getting  it  into  an  Industrial  School? 
— None  whatever. 

764.  You  have  stated  that  Day  Industrial  Schools 
would  meet  all  the  requirements  in  connection  with  the 
enforcement  of  the  Education  Act ;  but,  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  there  are  some  children  whom  you  may  not 
be  able  to  get  to  attend  Day  Industrial  Schools ;  then 
you  would  suggest  that  the  treatment  for  that  child 
would  be  that  it  should  be  sent  to  a  Residential  Indus- 
trial School?— Yes. 

765.  You  think  that  if  provision  were  made  in  the 
case  of  these  truants  for  their  treatment  in  Residential 
Industrial  Schools  it  would  tend  to  meet  this  difficulty 
of  dealing  with  truant  children  ? — Certainly  ;  but  I 
think  I  would  rather  have  Day  Industrial  Schools  than 
Residential  Industrial  Schools. 

766.  If  you  could  get  the  children  to  attend  them? — 
Yes. 

767.  But  there  are  many  bad  truant  children  who  will 
not  even  attend  the  Day  Industrial  Schools.  What  are 
you  to  do  with  them  ? — Send  them  to  Industrial  Schools. 

768.  Residential  Industrial  Schools? — Yes. 

769.  That  is  ordinary  Industrial  Schools? — Yes. 

770.  You  stated  there  is  a  great  want  in  the  way  of 
looking  after  children  in  providing  for  children  who 
are  unemployed,  and  more  especially  after  school  hours 
in  certain  localities  of  the  city? — Yes. 


771.  Yon  think  it  would  be  very  desirable  if  there 
was  some  place  where  these-  children  could  play,  and, 
perhaps,  do  work  of  a  character  that  could  be  made 
agreeable  to  them,  and  useful  and  instructive  to  than  ? 
— Certainly  ;  I  think  it  would  be  most  desirable.  Ta|^e 
that  district — ^the  district  of  Grenville-street,  which  i« 
getting  to  be  one  of  the  worst  streets  in  Dublin.  Jt 
IS  always  full  of  children.  They  have  got  no  place  that 
they  can  go  to.  I  think  the  Park  is  the  nearest  plttfx 
for  them  if  they  want  to  go  to  any  pleasure  ground. 
The  same  applies  to  Gardiner-street,  and  Tyrone-street , 
and  Montgomery-street,  and  all  that  district. 

772.  You  say  there  are  no  playgrounds  or  places  of 
amusements ;  but  in  connection  with  the  schools  there 
are  some  limited  playgrounds? — ^Yes,  every  school  is 
supposed  to  have  a  playground. 

773.  Don't  you  think  these  might  be  utilised  to  some 
extent  for  these  children,  in  the  evenings? — Certainly. 

774.  And  then,  could  not  the  place  be  made  attrac- 
tive by  having  certain  games  suitable  for  children — 
having  a  library  that  would  be  adapted  for  children 
and  attractive  for  them,  and  then  mixing  up  with  that» 
perhaps,  some  useful  occupation,  such  as  knitting,  and 
things  like  that — could  not  these  schools  and  school- 
rooms and  playgrounds  be  utilised  for  purposes  of  that 
kind  ? — Certainly. 

775.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  if  that 
could  be  done? — Yes.  I  know  what  takes  place  in 
my  own  district,  at  the  North  Strand.  xou  £nd 
the  boys  loitering  about  the  street  at  night,  and  in 
summer  time,  on  the  North  Strand-road,  they  will  be 
walking  up  and  down,  or  standing  in  groups,-  and  I 
think  it  would  be  a  very  great  advantage  to  them  if 
they  were  allowed  into  the  nlaygrounds  of  our  schools, 
where,  as  you  say,  they  could  have  games.  I  think  it 
would  be  most  desirable.  . 

776.  And  they  could  also  have  attractive  books? — 
Yes. 

777.  As  regards  street  trading  do  you  think  the  prin- 
ciple of  street  trading  for  children  up  to  fourteen  or 
fifteen  yeirs  of  age  a  good  one? — No,  not  in  the  abstracts 

778.  S<|  if  the  circumstances  of  the  class  could  be 
improved  you  would  do  away  altogether  with  street 
trading  for  children  of  that  class  and  age? — Certainly. 

779.  Does  that  pertain  more  particularly  to  girls  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  it  would. 

780.  Do  you  think  it  very  dangerous  for  a  girl  of 
from  fourteen,  thirteen,  or  even  twelve  years  of  age  to 
sixteen,  to  be  subject  to  the  dangers  of  the  streets  in 
street  trading  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  is  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  think  it  far  more  dangerous  that  they  should 
be  subject  to  the  dangers  of  their  own  homes. 

781.  But  the  numbers  engaged  in  street  trading  are 
not  very  great  in  the  way  of  girls,  and  they  woudd  be 
lessened  ;  but  so  would  the  danger  in  connection  with 
the  conditions  under  which  these  girls  live  ? — Certainly. 

782.  You  say  poverty  is  largely  the  cause  of  the  street 
trading  in  Dublin  ? — I  think  it  is.  There  is  an  immense 
lot  of  poverty  in  Dublin,  certainly  in  the  winter  time, 
simply  due  to  casual  work.  There  are  an  enormous 
number  of  casual  labourers  in  Dublin. 

783.  But  it  has  been  stated  that  a  great  number  of 
necessitous  parents  make  a  great  struggle  sooner  than 
send  the  children  out  to  trade  in  the  streets  in  Dublin  ? 
— I  think  that  is  so. 

784.  So  there  really  must  be  some  attraction  in  street 
trading  besides  positive  necessity  for  following  it,  for 
the  children? — I  suppose,  in  some  cases,  the  children 
really  like  it. 

785.  You  will  admit  that  Belfast  is  a  prosperous  city, 
and  one  that  offers  an  opportunity  for  children  to  get 
employment? — Yes,  I  know  Belfast. 

786.  You  will  be  astonished  to  hear  that  in  Dublin 
the  number  of  street  traders  is  only  about  half  of  that 
which  it  is  in  Belfast? — I  should  think  the  answer  to 
that  is  they  are  more  industrious  in  Belfast  than  here. 

787.  You  loojc  on  street  trading  as  a  form  of  legiti- 
mate industry? — I  mean  the  people  want  to  be  better 
off  in  Belfast  than  here  in  Dublin,  and,  therefore,  they 
ask  the  children  to  engage  in  it. 

788.  You  mentioned  the  case  of  a  little  girl  carrying 
coal  to  -a  house  of  ill  fame.  Apart  from  the  moral 
effect  on  that  child,  was  there  anything  in  the  way  of 
physical  cruelty,  or  was  the  work  of  a  kind  that  it 
injured  the  child's  health? — No,  nothing  of  that  kind. 

789.  You  say  you  don't  know  of  any  pronounced  case 
of  labour  for  children  of  school  age  that  injures  their 
physique  in  Dublin? — I  don't  know  of  any.  I  never 
came  across  a  case. 

790.  Mr.   MuLHALL. — ^I  think  you  stated  there  were 
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ibout  6,000  children  in  Dublin  not  going  to  seihbol  who 
ought  to  go  to  school? — ^That  is  what  we  think.  Of 
oourse,  von  tindentand  it  ia  only  approximate. 

791.  On  what  figures  do  you  base  that  approximate 
estimate? — Oh  the  Census. 

792.  The  Census  returns? — Yes. 

793.  Mr.  Bagwexl. — Of  189J? — ^Yes,  t  suppose  so. 

794.  Mr.  MuLHALL. — Does  that  6,000  include  the 
children  yi^ho  are  not  on  the  rolls  as  well  as  those  who 
are  on  the  rolls,  but  who  are  truants  ? — Yes  ;  I  should 
think  it  would  include  both. 

795.  Is  there  not  great  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the 
names  of  the  children  who  are  not  on  the  rolls  ? — There 
is  very  great  difficulty.  One  of  our  greatest  difficulties 
is  that  people  are  always  moving  in  this  tenement  house 
fjstem,  and,  unless  our  inspectors  are  continually  going 
through  these  Tarious  hbuses,  of  course,  it  is  a  very 
difficult  thing  for  us  to  trace  the  children.  Then, 
another  thing  that  is  happening  in  Dublin  to  a  very 
great  extent  at  present.  The  parents  think  that 
it  is  the  school  authority  to  which  the  children 
have  been  going  that  is  compelling  the  child  to  go  to 
Echool.  Therefore,  they  think  if  the  child  is  removed 
to  another  school  it  would  be  all  right.  You  see  the 
children  moving  about  from  one  school  to  another,  and 
in  many  of  the  schools  now  they  won't  receive  children 
of  that  kind.  In  other  cases  we  find  them  going  from 
one  side  of  the  city  to  the  other.  We  had  a  case  the 
other  day  of  a  child  living  on  the  North  side  of  Dublin, 
in  the  Tyrone  district,  who  has  been  sent  over  to  rela- 
tions in  Inchicore  to  escape  being  sent  to  school. 

796.  In  order  to  keep  a  child's  name  on  to  the  rolls 
of  a  school  must  there  not  be  a  certain  amount  of  con- 
tinuous attendances  on  the  part  of  that  child  ? — Yes. 

797.  Take  the  case  of  the  child  who  goes  from  one 
school  to  another.  His  name  is  on  the  rolls  of  school 
A,  and  he  now  attends  school  B.  When  he  has  not 
attended  school  A  for  a  certain  time,  is  not  his  name 
struck  off? — Yes,  he  is  struck  off. 

796.  Formerly   that  used  not  to  be  the  case? — ^Was  it 

80. 

799.  I  have  heard  it  stated  that  owing  to  the  way 
in  which  these  rolls  were  kept  there  appeared  to  be  more 
children  on  the  rolls  than  there  were  children  in  Dub- 
lin ? — I  know,  now,  that  children  are  struck  off  after  a 
certain  time. 

800.  You  don't  know  what  the  time  is  ? — No,  I  cannot 
say. 

801-2.  At  any  rate,  you  say  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  an  inspector  to  ascertain  what  children  should  be  on 
the  rolls  ?— Yes. 

803.  That  being  so,  how  would  it  be  possible,  without 
a  system  of  licensing,  to  ascertain  what  children  ought 
to  be  street  trading :  how  could  you  manage,  without  a 
system  of  badges,  to  do  this  by  inspectqrs  alone? 
--Suppose  there  were,  for  example,  300  children  engaged 
in  stree^  trading,  surely  the  inspectors  would  get  to 
know  them  by  sight. 

804.  Those  300  are  not  a  constant  quantity.  Some 
may  be  going  off  and  others  may  be  coming  on? — ^I 
thought  the  inspector  might  go  up  and  challenge  a  boy 
and  say,  "  What  is  your  name? "  and  he  would  have  a 
list  of  the  children. 

805.  Would  you  insist  on  the  boy  always  trading  in 
the  same  district  ? — No,  I  don't  think  so ;  not  neces- 
sarily. 

807.  Then  how  could  the  inspector  ascertain  where  the 
hoy  was  trading.  Would  not  the  boys  ascertain  that  if 
the  inspector  was  very  vigilant,  say,  in  Sackville- 
stpeet,  they  could  with  impunity  go  off  to  Dame-street  ? 
—Yes,  exactly ;  but  then,  of  course,  to  meet  that  diffi- 
culty they  would  have  to  be  restricted  to  one  district. 

808.  Or  have  badges?— I  don't  like  the  idea  of  badges. 

809.  On  what  ground— simply  because  the  people 
don't  like  uniforms  ? — That  is  one  reason  ;  and  I  think 
it  is  a  pity  to  have  street  trading  at  all.  Of  course, 
under  the  circumstances,  I  think,  in  Dublin,  it  ought 


to  be  ^m  accbuM  of  thet  poverty ;  but  a  fljjpvtem  of  badgei 
seems  to  me  to'  be  licensing  to  the  public,  a  state  of 
affairs  which  ought  not  to  exist. 

810.  But  whioi  does  eiist,  and  which  eannot  be 
stopped  ? — ^I  don't  say  it  cannot  be  stopped ;  but  it 
would  not  be  advisable  to  stop  it  now. 

811.  In  that  case  it  cannot  be  stopped? — Yes. 

812.  You  mentioned,  also,  the  case  of  schools  being 
overcrowded,  and  children  being  refused  admission? — 
Yes. 

813.  Are  these  facts  at  once  reported  to  the  School 
Attendance  Committee? — No,  because  our  business  is 
simply  to  see  that  the  child  goes  to  school.  When  per- 
sons are  brought  before  us  we  have  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion, "What  school  will  your  child  go  to?**  We  can- 
not even  suggest  a  school  for  the  child  to  go  to.  We 
had  a  case  the  other  day  in  which  three  children  were 
going  to  Gardiner-street  Convent  School.  Two  of  the 
children  were  very  regular  in  their  attendance,  and 
the  third  child  was  not.  The  third  child  was  brought 
up  before  us  for  not  going  to  school.  The  mother  told 
us  she  had  gone  to  the  Convent  School  and  asked  for 
the  child  to  be  admitted,  and  the  child  was  refused  on 
the  ground  that  the  child  was  an  irregular  child.  The 
authorities  had  a  perfect  right  to  do  this  because  they 
were  overcrowded,  and,  if  a  school  is  overcrowded  you 
would,  naturally,  sooner  have  a  child  that  would  attend 
regularly  than  a  child  that  won't  attend  regularly. 

814.  If  this  fact  of  overcrowding  be  not  reported  to 
the  School  Attendance  Committee  would  it  be  reported 
to  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  ?  Surely  it 
is  desirable  that  in  every  district  there  should  be  sufficient 
school  accommodation? — ^I  think  the  Commissioners 
know  that  the  schools  are  overcrowded.  I  know  in  some 
cases — take  St.  Patrick's  School,  in  Tyrone-street.  It 
is  overcrowded ;  and  I  know  that  there  has  been  some 
pressure  brought  to  bear  to  enlarge  that  school,  and 
we,  as  a  Committee,  strongly  objected  to  it. 

815.  Objected  to  what? — To  that  school  being  en- 
larged. We  think,  and  hold  very  strongly,  that  that 
school  ought  not  to  exist  there  at  all. 

816.  On  what  grounds? — Because  it  is  right  in  the 
middle  of  immoral  houses. 

817.  Referring  to  that  subject,  I  think  you  men- 
tioned that  girls  ought  to  be  allowed  to  trade,  or 
rather,  that  girls  from  that  district  should  be  allowed 
to  trade,  because  it  keeps  them  away  from  their  immoral 
surroundings  ? — Yes. 

818.  And  from  playing  in  the  street? — Yes. 

819.  But  does  it? — For  example,  if  a  child  spent  an 
afternoon  in  Sackville-street,  I  think  it  would  be  very 
much  better  there  than  down  in  Tyrone-street  or  Mont- 
gomery-street. 

820.  But  suppose  in  Sackville-street  it  meets  other 
little  girls,  may  it  not  bring  them  back  to  Tyrone-street 
or  Montgomery-street? — Of  course,  it  may. 

821.  And,  therefore,  the  evil  may  be  aggravated  by^ 
having  other  children  brought  into  this  infected  area  ? 
— In  that  way,  of  course. 

822.  That  would  rather  point  towards  the  desir- 
ability of  making  regulations  to  prevent  girls  from 
street  trading,  or  to  make  it  difficult  for  them  to  trade- 
in  the  streets? — Yes. 

823.  Mr.  Bagwell.— I  would  like  to  clear  up  the 
point  about  children  not  at  school.  I  understand,  and 
your  evidence  bears  it  out,  'the  returns  made  were 
founded  on  the  Census  of  1891,  and  rectified  estimates 
have  been  made  following  up  that  foundation,  and  it 
has  been  estimated  that  there  are  6,000  or  7,000  children 
actually  not  upon  the  rolls  of  any  school  on  any  given 
day,  and  you  were  asked  the  question  whether  that  in- 
cludes truants.  I  understand  that  the  6,000  or  7,000 
does  not  include  occasional  truants  at  all,  but  that  it 
includes  eitlier  children  who  have  never  been  to  school 
at  all  or  children  who  for  pertinacious  truancy  were 
altogether  knocked  off? — Yes. 

824.  And  these  6,000  or  7,000  children  are  absolutely 
without  any  schooling  at  all  on  any  given  day?— Yes. 


B*T.  Jobii 
Coniisll,  t 


The  Witness  then  withdrew. 


Police   Superintendent  Laract,   Dublin  Metropolitan  Police,  examined. 

825.  Chairman. — Your  name  has  been  returned  to  us 
as  one  of  the  two  superintendents  who  have  the  longest 
experience  in  the  city  divisions? — Yes. 

826.  And  I  think  you  are  acting  as  Chief  Superin^ 
tendent  also?— Yes. 


827.  You  are  acquainted,  I  suppose,  with  the  Liver- 
pool regulations  for  street  trading?— ^o.  I  have  just 
seen  a  report  of  them,  but  I  am  not  acquainted  other- 
wise. 

828.  You  know  generally  what  they  are  ? — Pretty  weU. 

r2 
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Jpfins.  1908.  829.  I  will  just  read  you  over  a  summary  of  these 
SuperiDtei.d.nl  ««ulationB.  The  effect  of  the  Act  and  relations  in 
LaracT.  Liverpool  is  to  prohibit  from  trading  m  the  streets  all 
children  under  eleven  years  of  age ;  all  children  over 
eleven  years  of  age  and,  in  the  case  of  boys  under 
fourteen  years  of  age,  and  in  the  case  of  girls  under 
sixteen,  unless  they  hold  a  licence  from  the  Corpora- 
tion ;  to  enable  all  children  within  the  apes  specified  to 
be  licensed,  provided  they  are  not  physically  unfit  by 
reason  of  blindness,  deafness,  or  other  deficiency,  and 
that  they  have  the  consent  of  their  parents  or  guar- 
dians, if  such  persons  are  fit  persons,  and  have  proper 
homes,  and,  if  not,  the  children  can  be  licensed  without 
their  consent.  No  boy  who  is  not  exempt  from  school 
attendance,  and  no  girl,  may  trade  after  7  p.m.,  except 
between  the  Ist  of  October  and  the  31st  of  March.  All 
licensed  cliildren  must  be  decently  and  sufficiently  clad. 
No  licensed  child  shall  enter  a  public-house  or  place  of 
public  entertainment  for  trading  purposes.  No  licensed 
child,  unless  exempt  from  school  attendance,  shall  trade 
in  the  streets  during  school  hours.  No  licensed  child 
shall  be  permitted  to  trade  in  any  street  after  0  o'clock 
p.m.  All  licensed  children  shall  wear  a  badge  when 
trading,  indicating  whether  thev  are  bound  to  attend 
school  or  not.  No  licensed  child,  when  trading  in  the 
streets,  shall  obstruct  any  passenger  or  annoy  him  by 
importunity.  That  is  a  summary  of  the  Liverpool 
regulations.  The  badge  which  the  children  have  to 
wear  is  that  belt  (produced),  and  they  get  a  form  of 
licence,  which  they  carry  in  their  pockets.  This  is 
the  form  (produced) j  and  this  contains  the  regulations 
which  they  are  bound  to  obey.  Would  you  tefl  us  now 
from  what  class  are  the  boys  taken  who  sell  newspapers  ? 
— I  think  from  the  very  poorest  classes  in  Dublin. 

830.  Do  they  live  with  their  parents,  and  take  their 
meals  with  them  ? — Yes,  in  the  majority  of  cases ;  in 
fact,  in  almost  all  cases  they  live  with  their  parents. 

831.  Do  they  breakfast  and  dine  with  their  parents? 
— I  should  say  so.  Of  course,  there  is  no  street  trading 
done  in  Dublin  in  the  morning,  of  any  account  at  all, 
that  is,  before  9  o'clock.  They  are  not  out  much  in 
Dublin  until  after  school  hours.  Some  of  the  news- 
paper boys  are  out  from  about  12  or  1  o'clock.  If  there 
18  a  special  edition  of  the  evening  papers  they  are  out ; 
but  generally  they  don't  commence  to  sell  papers  until 
about  4  or  5  o'clock. 

832.  What  do  they  do  with  their  earnings — do  they 
give  them  up  to  their  parents  ?— Jn  most  cases  they  give 
up  their  earnings  to  their  parents.  In  some  cases,  of 
course,  they  gamble. 

833.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  are  their  earnings 
necessary  for  the  support  of  the  family  ? — I  am  certain 
they  are  a  great  assistance  to  poor  families  where  the 
boy  gives  up  tlie  earnings,  and  that  is  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases. 

834.  Could  you  give  us  some  idea  of  what  the  average 
earnings  are  in  a  week? — ^I  should  say  an  average  of 
about  3.9.  a  week,  taken  all  round. 

836.  That  is  a  boy  selling  newspapers  ? — ^Yes  ;  about 
Zs.f  or  3^.  6d. 

836.  Do  many  of  the  boys  spend  their  earnings  them- 
selves on  drink? — I  never  noticed  that  in  Dublin.  Of 
course,  it  may  have  occurred  ;  but  I  have  been  a  great 
deal  through  the  city  in  the  evenings,  and  as  late  as 
when  the  public-houses  were  being  closed,  and  I  never 
noticed  those  boys  or  girls  who  trade  in  the  streets 
drinking.  Of  course,  they  stand  about  corners  and 
outside  public-houses,  and  take  up  positions  where 
they  sell  most  papers,  and  often,  when  they  get  6cl.,  and 
have  not  change  to  give  a  customer,  they  might  run  into 
the  public-house  for  change;  but  I  never  saw  them 
drinking. 

837.  Are  many  of  them  convicted  of  offences  ? — I  don't 
think  we  have  very  many  of  them.  This  (produced)  is 
a  return  of  boys  under  fourteen  years,  and  boys  of 
from  fourteen  to  sixteen,  street-trading  children,  and 
the  numbers  are — boys  under  fourteen,  about  55 ;  and 
from  fourteen  to  sixteen  years,  31. 

838.  These  are  convictions? — Yes. 

839.  In  twelve  months? — Yes,  in  twelve  months. 

840.  Do  you  think  the  number  of  convictions  of  boys 
selling  papers  is  larger  in  proportion  to  the  number 
engaged  than  the  number  of  convictions  in  other  wage- 
earning  work  ;  in  other  words,  do  you  think  it  is  more 
demoralising  to  go  selling  papers  than  to  engage  in  other 
street-trading  occupations? — I  think  so,  because  they 
are  more  at  liberty  to  run  about. 


841.  Do  you  think  that  the  statistics  of  ooiiTictions 
would  show  that  these  boys  who  are  selling  papers  are 
more  liable  to  be  convicted  of  some  crime  than  those 
who  are  engaged  in  other  work? — I  think  so. 

842.  You  think  you  could  prove  that  by  fiigures?— 
Yes. 

843.  Tell  me  what  are  the  offences  ? — The  offences  are 
obstructing  the  footpath — there  are  very  few  of  those — 
begging,  gaming 

844.  What  does  that  consist  in  principally  ? — Playing 
pitch-and-toss,  and,  occasionally,  card-playing,  in  back 
lanes  and  streets. 

845.  How  many  are  there  of  these  ? — We  have  twenty 
three  of  these. 

846.  What  was  the  principal  offence  during  the  year? 
— ^Begging  was  the  principal  offence.  Very  often  there 
was  begging  under  pretence  of  selling  things. 

847.  Do  you  think  there  is  anything  special  in  street 
trading  that  induces  these  children  to  gamble  ? — I  don't 
think  there  is. 

848.  Do  you  draw  a  distinction  between  a  boy  selling 
papers  in  the  street  and  a  boy  going  delivering  papers 
as  a  messenger? — ^Yes,  I  would  draw  a  distinction  be- 
tween them.  The  boy  delivering  the  papers  would 
probably  be  in  private  employment 

849.  These  boys  in  private  employment  delivering 
papers  around  the  city — do  they  gamble  ? — No ;  they 
must  be  back  to  their  business.  They  are  sent  out 
with  the  papers,  and  probably  get  a  certain  time  to  go 
from  place  to  place,  and  they  must  be  back  again  in 
proper  time. 

850.  If  one  of  these  children  were  found  obstructing 
the  footpath,  or  begging,  or  gaming,  in  the  streete,  or 
selling  papers  after  9  o'clock,  how  do  the  police  deal 
with  a  case  like  that? — If  it  is  a  boy  selling  papers 
after  9  o'clock — a  boy  under  fourteen — we  take  the  boy's 
name  and  address,  and  find  out  and  prosecute  the 
parente.  * 

851.  They  don't  arrest  the  boy? — No*;  we  cannot 
arrest  a  boy  for  selling  papers. 

852.  For  gambling? — We  arrest  for  gambling.  We 
arrest  for  playing  piteh-and-toss,  or,  sometimes,  we  teke 
the  name  and  summon.     It  depends  on  the  age  of  the 

boy. 

853.  A  boy  aged  fourteen — would  you  arrest  the  boy 
or  summon  him? — If  wc  knew  him  we  might  take  his 
name  and  summon  him,  and  if  we  did  not  know  him, 
and  thought  we  could  not  find  him  again,  we  might 
take  him  to  the  station  house. 

854.  If  arrested  where  is  he  taken  for  the  night  ?~ 
To  the  police  station,  where  he  is  probably  kept  for  a 
few  minutes,  until  he  gete  bail,  when  he  is  let  out. 

855.  Do  they  bring  children  to  the  Home  provided  by 
the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children? 
— In  some  cases  we  do.  We  can  keep  them  in  the  police 
station,  we  can  send  them  to  the  Home,  or  to  the  Union. 

856.  In  a  police  station  they  are  likely  to  come  in 
contact  with  others  who  may  exercise  a  bad  influence 
on  them? — We  never  let  a  child  of  tender  years  into  a 
cell.  We  have  them  sitting  resting  in  the  reserve  room, 
and  we  have  rugs  to  put  round  them,  and  places  for 
them  to  lie  down,  if  they  wish  to  sleep.  We  never  let 
them  into  a  cell. 

857.  I  have  a  return  here  by  the  police  of  street^ 
trading  children  in  Dublin,  and  I  would  like  to  just 
read  a  summary  of  the  return :  — The  boys  selling 
papers,  366 ;  selling  fruit,  3 ;  matches,  10 ;  firewood, 
6  ;  ice  cream,  2  ;  flowers,  2  ;  messenger  boys,  41 ;  organ 
grinders,  3  ;  total,  433.  Of  these  214  are  up  to  the  age 
of  fourteen,  and  219  are  from  fourteen  to  sixteen.  For 
girls  the  figures  are: — Selling  newspapers,  20;  fruit, 
76 ;  fish,  48 ;  matches,  10 ;  firewood,  7 ;  vegetables,  7 ; 
ice  cream,  3  ;  flowers,  2  ;  second-hand  clothing,  7  ;  total, 
180.  Of  that  number  32  are  under  the  age  of  fourteen, 
and  148  are  from  fourteen  to  sixteen.  The  total  num- 
ber of  street-trading  boys  and  girls  is  613.  That  figure 
of  girls  selling  flowers — 2 — is  that  correct? — It  is. 

858.  That  includes  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen  ? — It  does. 

859.  Is  there  no  doubt  that  that  is  the  accurate  figure 
— that  there  are  only  two  girls  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen 
selling  flowers  in  the  streete  of  Dublin  ? — ^I  don't  say 
we  havs  actually  found  them  all.  There  may,  of  course, 
be  acBO  more. 


860.  Ton  did  your  best  to  make  this  return  accurate  f 
—Yea, 
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861.  Of  coune,  at  this  time  of  the  year  there  may 
be  only  that  number  engaged  in  selling  flowers  ? — ^Yes. 

862.  With  regard  to  these  forty-one  messenger  boys, 
where  do  they  ply  their  trade  ? — Principally  about  rail- 
way stations,  and  at  the  markets  and  other  places  where 
they  might  get  odd  jobs  carrying  messages. 

863.  I  don't  know  that  I  have  come  across  any  boys 
that  I  would  send  of  messages  at  these  places.  If  they 
were  licensed,  or  had  a  badge,  or  something  of  that 
kind,  I  might  do  so ;  but  at  present  I  don't  think  I 
would  tell  a  boy  at  a  railway  station  to  carry  my  bag, 
unless  I  could  go  with  him  myself.  Take  the  return  for 
girls — second-hand  clothes — where  do  they  sell  these 
clothes  ? — About  Patrick-street. 

864.  Are  they  in  shops  ? — No,  on  the  streets. 

865.  Are  many  of  the  girls  in  the  return  trading  with 
their  mothers? — ^There  are  a  considerable  number 
trading  with  their  mothers  in  the  streets.  I  have  not 
the  actual  figures. 

866.  Do  you  think  it  is  very  demoralising  for  girls 
to  be  trading  in  the  streets? — Not  very;  where  they 
are  under  the  control  of  their  parents,  and  are  not  out 
late  at  night. 

867.  Don't  you  think  that  some  of  the  children  having 
bad  mothers  would  be  better  oS  if  the  mothers  were  not 
with  them  at  all  ? — Some  of  the  mothers  are  a  very  in- 
different class  of  women,  no  doubt ;  but  girls  street 
trading  by  themselves,  and  not  under  the  control  of 
their  parents  or  guardians,  are  in  very  much  more 
danger. 

B&&.  Do  you  think  so  ? — ^I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

869.  If  they  were  not  earning  money  by  street  trading 
don't  you  think  they  might  be  doing  something  worse  ? 
—Yes.  Still,  considering  the  streets  where  they  trade, 
I  shpuld  say^  they  are  subject  to  more  temptations  in 
their  own  homes  in  back  places  in  the  city. 

870.  Don't  you  think  it  is  better  to  take  away  these 
girU  from  some  of  the  slum  localities  where  they  live, 
and  bring  them  into  places  like  Westland-row  and 
SackviUe-street,  rather  than  to  leave  them  where  they 
live  doing  nothing  all  day  long? — I  should  not  be 
against  street  trading  in  that  way.  I  should  like  to 
see  them  employed  doinp  something  assisting  their 
parents,  and  also  helping  in  the  rearing  of  the  younger 
members  of  the  family. 

871.  You  are  in  favour  of  street  trading  provided  it 
is  properly  regidated? — Certainly.  I  don't  see  any 
other  remedy.  I  see  nothing  else  for  that  class  of 
people.     They  have  no  employment  to  go  to. 

872.  Assuming  we  got  the  power  to  regulate  the 
street  trading  of  children,  do  you  think  9  o'clock  in 
summer,  and  7  in  winter,  in  the  evenings,  would  be 
proper  hours  to  name  as  the  latest  for  street  trading  ? — 
Yes ;  but  I  thought  of  9  o'clock  in  winter  and  summer. 

873.  Winter  and  summer? — Yes. 

874.  For  boys  and  girls? — For  boys  and  girls  not 
under  eleven  ;  and  I  would  say  after  9 

875.  We  would  not  have  any  after  9  ? — A  child  under 
sixteen  should  not  be  out  after  9. 

876.  A  child  under  eleven  we  would  not  allow  to  trade 
at  any  hour? — At  no  hour  if  under  eleven;  and  if 
children  were  to  trade  after  9  o'clock  they  should  not  be 
less  than  sixteen. 

877.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  better  to  have  no 
trading  at  all  after  9  o'clock  for  these  children  ? — Yes  ; 
I  do. 

878.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  6  o'clock  in  the 
morning  as  the  hour  for  commencing? — None. 

879.  But  you  think  they  do  very  little  in  the  early 
hours  ? — They  do  very  little  in  the  streets  of  Dublin  be- 
fore 9  or  10  o'clock,  or,  at  least,  I  don't  see  it. 

880.  What  are  the  hours  during  which  the  boys  are 
chiefly  engaged  in  selling  papers  in  the  eveninjg? — 
From  about  5  o'clock  to  9.  After  the  people  have 
gone  into  the  theatres  you  have  not  very  many  papers 
purchased.  The  great  bulk  are  sold  before  the  people 
at  business  go  to  their  homes.  The  boys  sell  away 
briskly  from  about  5  until  7  o'clock,  and  then  they  sell 
to  the  people  going  into  the  theatres.  After  that  there 
is  very  little  done  by  them.  Certainly  after  9  o'clock 
they  do  very  little. 

881.  Are  there  many  papers  sold  to  people  coming 
out  of  theatres  ? — Very  few.  The  people  provide  them- 
selves with  papers  before  going  in. 

882.  There  would  be  no  hardship  in  stopping  street 
trading  after  9  o'clock  ? — I  don't  think  there  would. 

883.  Do  many  bo3rs  who  are  selling  papers,  and  who 
sre  of  school  age,  attend  school? — I  am  not  well  able 


to  answer  that  question ;  but  I  have  heard  that  th^    AprUis^: 
do,   and  that  the  attendance  is  pretty  rigorously  en-  Saperlot«iid«it 
forced.  Laraey 

884.  Do  you  think  are  these  boys  fairly  well  educated 
— oan  they  read  and  write  ? — Some  of  them.  I  am  not 
able  to  answer  that  fully. 

885.  Do  you  think  the  unregulated  selling  of  news- 
papers, as  it  is  at  present  in  Dublin,  tends  to  lead  to 
crime ;  in  other  words,  do  you  think,  if  the  trading 
were  regulated,  there  would  be  less  tendency  on  the  part 
of  the  children  to  go  wrong? — They  would  be  under 
control,  and  it  is  better  to  have  them  under  control 
in  my  opinion. 

886.  You  would  not  object  to  bye-laws  for  regulating 
street  trading  if  they  were  properly  framed,  but  you 
would  be  glad  to  see  them? — ^I  think  it  would  be  weU 
to  have  them. 

887.  There  is  a  question  about  the  clothing  of  these 
boys — if  we  were  to  recognise  street  trading  we  must 
try  to  have  the  children  decently  clothed.  Do  you  think 
there  would  be  much  difficulty  in  these  children  who  are 
street  trading  getting  proper  clothes?  Do  you  think 
they  could  pay  for  some  clothes  if  they  were  supplied 
with  them? — I  think  it  could  be  done  in  conjunction 
with  the  parents  of  those  children  who  reijuire  licences. 
I  think  the  parents  should  be  held  responsible,  and  that 
they  should  be  able  to  pay  something  for  the  dothes, 
or  to  give  something  towards  the  purchase  of  whatever 
clothes  might  be  supplied. 

888.  If  a  boy  were  earning,  on  an  average,  about  3s. 
a  week,  do  you  think  you  could  take  Id.  a  day  out  of 
that  ? — ^He  should  be  compelled  to  give  something. 

889.  There  is  one  danger  that  we  want  to  guard 
against  in  this  regulation  that  the  children  must  be 
properly  clothed,  and  that  is,  that  we  are  not  thereby 
taking  the  bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  the  children  who 
ought  to  be  street  trading,  and  taking  them  off  the 
streets  and  bringing  on  a  class  of  children  who  could 
afford  to  clothe  themselves? — There  might  be  some 
danger  in  that.  Of  course,  the  clothing  should  not  be 
very  expensive,  and  it  might  be  possible  for  them  all 
to  get  clothes  that  might  be  thought  suitable. 

890.  Could  not  a  great  deal  be  done  through  the 
agency  of  the  Police-Aided  Children's  Clothing  Society  ? 
— Yes  ;  and  a  great  deal  has  been  done. 

891.  It  was  suggested  here  that  sufficient  control  over 
the  children  can  oe  secured  by  a  system  of  registering 
the  children,  together  with  the  names  of  the  parents 
and  guardians — I  don't  know  exactly  how  it  is  intended 
it  should  work  ? — ^There  should  be  something  more  than 
that  to  distii\guish  them  from  any  other  chudren  in  the 
streets. 

892.  There  should  be  a  licensing  system? — There 
should  be  something  like  this  belt,  and  something  like 
a  little  sash  for  the  girls — something  to  distinguish 
them  by  a  number. 

893.  Is  it  your  experience  that  street  trading  unfits 
boys  for  any  other  work — what  becomes  of  the  street 
traders? — The  majority  of  them  go  into  the  army  and 
militia.  Some  of  them,  on  the  other  hand,  get  light 
employment,  such  as  porter  in  a  public-house,  or  mes- 
senser.  They  don't  ever  go  to  heavy  work  after  street 
trading.     Some  of  them,  of  course,  become  idlers. 

894.  Some  of  them  do  get  other  situations  ? — They  do. 
The  majority  of  them  go  into  the  army  and  militia, 
when  they  are  about  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age. 

895.  If  situations  are  obtained  for  these  boys  will 
they,  would  you  say,  drift  back  as^ain  to  be  street 
traders  ? — They  don't  care  to  remain  street  trading  after 
seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age.  It  is  very  seldom 
you  will  see  any  boys  street  trading  after  that  age. 

896.  Let  us  take  a  boy  of  fourteen.  Suppose  you  get 
a  situation  for  him,  is  he  liable  to  throw  up  that 
situation  and  go  back  to  street  trading,  or  will  he  stidc 
to  the  situation? — ^He  is  inclined  to  go  back  to  street 
trading,  inasmuch  as  he  would  not  he  inclined  to  do 
very  much  hard  work. 

897.  I  have  had,  within  the  last  day  or  two,  two 
letters.  One  I  only  got  this  morning,  and  the  other 
last  evening.  The  letter  I  received  last  evening  was 
from  a  newsagent,  who  sells  papers,  and  she  asks  me  if 
nothing  could  be  done  to  stop  these  street-trading  boys, 
who  congregate  round  her  door  and  sell  papers  to  people 
who  are  going  in  to  buy  papers  from  her,  and  they  spoil 
her  trade  in  that  way.  Could  nothing  be  done  in  a 
case  like  that? — ^They  are  not  allowed  to  obstruct  the 
thoroughfare  or  footway.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  police  to 
keep  them  moving. 
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Aprtt  \%,  IMt.  896.  What  she  eomplains  of  is,  they  make  a  point  of 
SoK^itMident  ^^^S  4)Bpen  close  to  her  door,  and  pei^one  who  other* 
"*Lanicr.  ^^  would  go  into  her  ghop  to  buy  papers  are  caught 
by  the  boy,  and  he  seUs  his  papers  to  them,  and  T^er 
customers  are  taken  awa^  from  her  in  that  way.  Is 
there  any  means  of  dealing  with  a  case  like  that,  at 
present? — No;  so  Ions  as  the  boy  does  not  cause 
an  obstruction  of  the  footway.  If  he  moves  up  and 
down  in  front  of  a  ne¥nspaper  shop,  going  from  one 
end  of  the  street  towards  the  other,  and  if  he  does  not 
actually  stand  up  against  a  person's  door,  we  cannot 
do  very  much  to  prevent  it.  Naturally,  newspaper 
agents  don't  like  to  have  newspaper  boys  near  their 
shops. 

899.  I  got  a  letter  this  morning  from  another  person, 
who  says,  being  the  owners  of  some  shops  in  Talbot- 
street,  about  which  street  hawkers  congregate  very 
largely,  to  the  great  loss  of  himself  and  his  tenants,  and 
having  at  times  gone  to  the  police  court  to  give  con- 
stables assistance  as  regards  their  conduct  in  said  place, 
he  would  take  it  as  a  favour  if  we  allowed  him  to  go 
before  our  Committee.  In  a  case  like  that,  what  can 
be  done? — They  can  be  summoned  if  they  obstruct  the 
thoroughfare. 

900.  What  are  these  street  hawkers  selling? — Vege- 
tables, or  fruit,  or  something  that  way,  and  flowers  in 
some  cases.  They  don't  want  to  have  those  people  there 
in  front  of  their  place.  They  also  complain  of  causing 
obstruction  to  people  going  into  their  shops.  They  don't 
care  to  have  them  near  their  premises  at  all.  If  the 
police  see  any  obstruction  caused  on  the  footway  or  car- 
riage way,  or  to  passengers,  they  run  the  hawkers  out  of 
it,  or  they  take  their  names  and  summon  them. 

901.  As  regards  these  bye-laws  you  see  no  difficulty 
in  working  bye-laws  which  would  be  made  by  the  Cor- 
poration for  regulating  street  trading? — I  think  not. 

902.  At  present,  do  you  assist  the  Corporation  in 
working  bye-laws  ?— Certainly.  I  will  read  you  a  note 
as  to  this. 

903.  What  are  these  bye-laws  l^{Bcads) :   The  Cor- 

SDration  bye-laws  embrace  a  wide  range  of  subjects, 
nly  a  few  of  these  have  any  relation  to  police  adminis- 
tration. The  sanitary  bye-laws  have  for  a  number  of 
years  been  enforced  by  a  mixed  police  and  civilian  staff, 
the  Corporation  paying  for  a  certain  number  of  police  of 
different  ranks  who  were. maintained  upon  the  books  of 
the  force,  but  who  were  exclusively  employed  in  enforc- 
inff  the  sanitary  regulations.  As  many  as  twenty-one 
polioe  were  at  one  time  authorised  to  be  employed  in 
this  way,  but  the  Corporation^  in  recent  years,  have 
gradually  disemployed  police  and  appointed  other  than 
members  of  the  force  to  discharge  the  duty.  At  the 
present  time  only  one  sergeant  is  retained  by  the  Cor- 
poration upon  this  duty.  In  the  year  1889,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Public  Health  Committee,  the  polioe  under- 
took to  co-operate  with  the  Corporation  in  the  execution 
of  the  bye-laws  relating  to  the  cleansing  of  footways. 
The  modus  operandi  agreed  on  was  that  the  police 
should  note  and  report  to  the  Public  Health  Committee 
of  the  Corporation  all  violations  of  bye-laws  which 
came  under  their  observation,  and  in  the  cases  decided 
on  by  the  Committ<^  as  proper  ones  for  prosecution  by 
their  officers  the  police  attended  court  to  prove  the  cases. 
This  system  is  still  in  operation.  The  principle  that 
appears  to  have  been  adopted  under  this  arrange- 
ment is  that  the  authorities  making  the  bye-laws 
should  be  responsible  for  enforcing  them,  the  police 
giving  them  the  full  means  for  doing  so.  To  assist  the 
Corporation  in  the  enforcement  of  their  authority  with 
regard  to  advertisement  hoardings,  the  police  send  in  a 
monthly  retu;rn  to  the  Corporation  of  all  new  hoardings 
erected  in  the  city.  In  fact,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
no  request  from  the  Corporation  for  the  co-operation  of 
the  polioe  in  enforcing  any  of  their  regulations 
having  to  do  with  the  good  order  of  the  city  has 
ever  been  refused  by  this  department — ^that  is,  the 
police  department — ^wheneT^r  the  means  existed  of 
legally  complying  with  the  desire  of  the  Corporation. 
It  is  observed  that  a  witness  before  the  Viceregal  Com- 
mittee into  the  Street  Trading  of  Children,  now  being 
held,  stated,  according  to  an  account  in  a  newspaper, 
that  the  police  did  not  carry  out  the  bye-laws  dealing 
with  the  lighting  of  bicycles,  or  the  more  recent  bye- 
law  having  to  do  with  the  general  lighting  of  vehicles. 
The  explanation  is  very  simple.  The  bye-law  dealing 
with  bicycles  does  not,  as  framed,  confer  upon  the  police 
the  means  of  effective  enforcement,  and  though  the 
Committee  of  the  Corporation  have  agreed  in  principle 
to  a  modification  which  will  enable  the  polioe  to  take 
prompt  action,  formal  sanction  has  not  yet  been  given, 


and  the  polioe  aie  at  present  awaiting  this  authority. 
The  bye-law  telating  to  the  general  lighting  of  vehides 
has  never  been  officially  notified  to  this  department,  hor 
has  aty  request  been  received  from  the  Corporation  for 
police  co-operation  in  enforcins  it. 

904.  Mr.  Bagwell. — The  only  question  I  should  like 
to  ask  is  wheth^  yon  think  there  would  be  any  general 
objection  to  wearing  badj^  ? — I  don't  think  there  would. 
A  badge  could  be  made  in  such  a  manner  that  it  would 
not  look  any  way  degrading,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
would  serve  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  the  children. 

905.  For  a  boy  you  want  it  pretty  strong,  and  for  a 
girl  you  would  have  something  that  she  could  carry  on 
her  arm  ? — ^Yes. 

906.  You  don't  think  there  would  be  so  much  dislike 
to  it  as  to  prevent  children  from  street  trading  who, 
otherwise,  would  do  so  ? — I  don't  think  it  would. 

907.  Mr.  Fagan. — Has  it  come  to  your  knowledge 
that  boys  of  school  age  have  been  worked  in  a  cruel 
way,  or  in  a  way  that  would  be  likely  to  cause  injury 
to  their  health,  or  morals,  or  education  ? — I  don't  think 
they  are ;  in  fact,  I  don't  think  they  would  work. 

908.  You  don't  think  the  boys  would  work  ? — I  don't 
think  they  would  overwork  themselves. 

909.  You  don't  think  that  tendency  is  strong  in 
Dublin? — By  no  means. 

910.  Either  on  the  part  of  the  children  themselves 
or  the  parents  ? — No. 

Pll.  Do  you  know  of  children  who  are  subjected  to 
unreasonably  early  or  unreasonably  late  hours  in  the 
doing  of  any  work? — I  do  not.   . 

912.  You  think  that  is  not  a  weakness  either  ? — I  am 
sure  it  is  not.     I  don't  think  there  is  any  fear  that  way. 

913.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  great  hardship  if 
girls  were  altogether  prevented  from  street  trading?— I 
think  it  would  be  a  great  hardship  not  to  allow  them 
out  on  the  street  at  all.  It  would  be  a  loss,  when  they 
have  no  other  means  of  eamin{g,  not  to  allow  them  on 
the  street  to  earn  a  little  to  support  their  parents. 

914.  But  don't  you  think  that  street  trading  on  the 
part  of  young  women  or  girls  especially  tends  to  de- 
moralise them  ? — Of  course,  it  does,  to  a  certain  ext^t ; 
but  I  would  not  see  anything  very  demoralising  in  the 
selling  of  papers  up  to  a  certain  hour  in  the  evening. 

915.  To  a,  girl  ? — To  a  certain  extent  it  is  ;  but  it 
might  be  as  well  to  have  them  up  to  a  certain  hour  in 
the  evening  in  the  main  thoroughfares  so  as  not  to  have 
them  at  home  in  the  slums. 

916.  Don't  vou  think,  if  they  were  prevented  from 
that,  those  girls  who  are  disposed  to  do  something  might 
direct  their  energies  to.another  and  more  legitimate  and 
better  way  of  making  money  ? — If  it  were  an  understood 
thing  that  they  woiUd  not  be  permitted  in  the  streets 
they  would  probably  look  out  for  something  else. 

917.  But  you  agree  with  me  street  trading  for  girls 
is  demoralising  ? — To  a  certain  extent  it  is,  of  course. 

918.  As  regards  the  granting  of  a  licence  it  was 
stated  here  some  time-  ago  by  a  witness  who  objected 
to  the  granting  of  a  licence  as  one  of  his  reasons  that 
there  are  some  very  poor,  necessitous  people  who  are 
suddenly  deprived  of  means  and  confronted  with  the 
prospect  of  starvation,  and  this  occurs  in  an  unexpected 
way,  and  if  this  person's  children  were  allowed  to  trade 
in  the  streets — say  she  is  a  widow — she  would  get  suffi- 
cient from  it  to  enable  her  to  get  over  the  immediate 
difficulty,  but  she  might  object,  or  she  might  not  know 
how  to  look  for  a  street  badge,  and  that  woman  and  her 
young  family  would  then  have  to  go  into  the  Union. 
Do  you  see  any  means  of  meeting  a  case  like  that  ?  Or^ 
perhaps,  I  would  suggest  a  means,  if  that  woman  was 
in  a  position  to  send  either  to  the  local  cler^nrman  or 
to  the  local  police  station  for  a  trading  baSge,  that 
we  would  call  a  temporary  badge,  and  that  would  allow 
the  child  to  trade  until  inquiries  could  be  made?— 
I  think  such  an  arrangement  would  work  very  well. 

919.  You  don't  see  any  objection  to  a  third  badge 
that  we  would  call  an  emergency  bad^,  that  could  be 
given  by  somebody  besides  the  licensing  authority  to 
the  child — by  the  local  clerg3rman,  or  from  the  local 
police  station — ^which  would  allow  the  child  to  trade 
until  its  case  could  be  inquired  into! — I  think  it  would 
be  better  to  have  all  under  the  same  control. 

-919a.  Yes  ;  but  such  a  child  it  is  important  to  allow 
to  trade  without  delay  to  meet  this  great  emergency. 
Do  you  think  that  is  practicable  ? — Of  course  it  is ;  but 
I  would  let  the  parties  still  go  to  the  licensing  autho- 
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ritj  even  for  .the  temporary  badge,  and  instead  of  the 
mother  applying  to  tiie  clergyman  of  the  parish,  or 
whoever  it  is,  let  it  be  understood  that  she  should  go  to 
whoever  had' the  enforcing  of  the  regulation. 

920.  But  this  Gommittee  does  not  meet  every  day  to 
deal  with  cases  like  this  9 — Would  you  not  have  an  c^oe 
in  some  place,  and  an  inspector? 

921.  But  inquiry  has  to  be  made  as  to  all  the  oondi- 
tions  connected  with  the  child,  and  they  may  not  be 
abl^to  do  that  for  fully  a  week,  and  a  lot  of  incoayeni- 
enoe  and  discomfort  may  be  caused  by  the  delay  ? — No 
doubt  what  you  want  is  to  have  a  means  of  getting  a 
temporary  licence  *at  once. 

922. -Mr.  MuLHAUi. — As  regards  a  temporary  licence 
would  it  not  be  possible  for  uie  boy  to  go  to  the  office 
where  the  badges  are  given  out  and  get  a  badge  from  the 
acting  officer,  who  would  report  it  to  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Watch  Committee,  when  they  would  either  ap- 
prove of  his  action  and  issue  a  licence  formally,  or 
withdraw  the  badge  and  refuse  a  licence  ? — ^Tes  ;  the 
fint  badge  to  last  a  month,  or  two  months,  or  whatever 
time  may  be  arranged. 

023.  I  gather  from  your  evidence  that  you  regard 
street  trading  as  not  at  aU  a  good  school  for  children  ? — 
Not  if  it  could  be  helped. 

924.  But  at  present,  in  Dublin,  it  is  a  necessary  evil  ? 
—Yes. 

925.  The  boys,  you  stated,  mainly  go  into  the  army  ? 
—They  do.  I  notice  that  a  great  number  go  into  the 
militia  and  the  army. 


026.  Formerly  there  used  not  to  be  very  hard  work  in    April  18»  I90f. 
the  army? — I  think  not.  Suoerlutendeiit 

927.  And  the  pay  is,  I  suppose,  at  least  double  what*  <-    jUrter. 
they  would  get  from  street  trading? — In  some  casi^.  ^ .  "^* 

*  928.  Do  you  not  think,  if  the  matter  were  propeiiy 
organised,  that  there  is  a  large  field  for  employment 
of  boys,  in  Dublin,  in  domestic  service.  Take  the  ease 
of  houses  in  Merrion-square,  and  in  that  neighbotir- 
hood :  do  you  not  think  that  most  houses  woidd  be  very 
glad  to  give  employment  to  a  deserving  boy,  say,  for  a 
lew  hours  every  day,  in  cleaning  knives,  and  boots,  and 
taking  messages?— A  number  of  them  are  employed  in 
that  way. 

929.  Is  it  not  often  difficult  to  find,  at  short  notice, 
a  boy  who  can  be  trusted  ? — Undoubtedly ;  and  who  will 
do  his  work  willingly  when  he  is  employed. 

930.  If  a  licensed  boy  so  employed  gave  dissatisfac- 
tion he  could  be  reported  to  the  Labour  Bureau  or 
the  Watch  Committee? — Exactly;  and,  if  necessary, 
deprived  of  his  licence. 

031«  Having  a  licence  would  encourage  a  boy  to  work 
constantly? — It  would. 

932.  Tou  think  that  a  probable  result  of  a  licensing 
system  would  be  that  boys  would  be  made  to  see  it  was 
for  their  interest  to  work  steadily  ? — No  doubt. 

033.  At  present  no  one  looks  after  them  ? — No,  except 
the  charitable  societies  of  Dublin,  and  the  clergy,  to 
some  extent. 

034.  But  no  one  in  any  organised  way  ? — No. 


The   WitneBS   then  withdrew. 


Police  Superintendent  Dsmpset,  Dublin  Metropolitan  Police,  examined. 


Saperiatendtut 
D€nips6|ya 


935.  You  have  heard  Mr.  Laracy's  evidence  ? — I  have. 

936.  Is  there  anything  you  would  wish  to  add  to  it : 
I  think  we  have  gone  over  the  ground  pretty  well  ? — The 
subject  under  discussion  is  one  that  a  great  deal  can  be 
said  on,  and  there  are  many  things,  if  I  could  recollect 
them,  that  I  would  wish  to  say  ;  but  a  great  many  things 
that  Mr.  Laracy  has  said  are  very  appropriate. 

937.  You  agree  generally  witli  what  he  said? — Yes, 
to  a  great  extent. 

938.  You  agree  that  street  trading  ought  to  be  regu- 
lated, and  that  a  system  of  bye-laws  ought  to  be  work- 
able ? — There  would  be  some  advantage  in  it. 

939.  Do  you  agree  with  him  that  there  would  be  no 
objection  to  a  system  of  badges? — I  am  not  quite  in 
agreement  with  him  on  that.  I  think  if  badges  or  belts 
such  as  those  produced  here  are  issued,  or,  in  fact,  any 
sort  of  uniform  which  will  distinguish  the  children 
from  the  ordinary  children  of  the  street,  that  it  will 
have  one  effect,  at  all  events,  which  will  be  to  put  a 
great  many  of  them  off  the  streets  altogether. 

940.  Why?— -The  children  and  their  parents  don't 
take  kindly  to  wearing  any  distinguishing  uniform  or 
feature  in  the  street  trading,  as  far  as  I  know  of  them. 
At  the  same  time,  I  would  be  in  favour  of  them  having 
some  sort  of  a  badge  by  which  they  could  be  distin- 
guished from  other  children,  so  that  they  could  be  recog- 
nised. I  think  the  system  of  regulating  child  labour 
in  the  streets  of  Dublin  cannot  well  be  carried  out,  ex- 
cept they  have  some  badge  and  some  number  by  which 
they  can  be  discovered  in  cases  where  any  of  them  fall 
into  crime,  and  that  they  would  be  known,  and  they 
should  be  registered  in  the  particular  district  to  which 
they  belonged,  with  their  number,  so  that  they  could  be 
easily  discovered  ;  and  by  that  means  both  themselves 
and  their  parents  could  be  brought  under  proper  control. 

941.  But  you  must  have  a  distinguishing  badge?— 
Yes. 

942.  Even  if  you  have  registration  you  must  have  a 
badge :  the  children  must  wear  something  by  which  you 
are  to  distinguish  them  ? — Yes  ;  but  the  badge  that  I 
vould  be  in  favour  of  would  be  a  badge  that  would  bear 
a  number  which  would  correspond  to  the  number  under 
which  the  child  was  registered  in  its  own  particular 
district. 

943.  We  don't  want  to  encourage  street  trading  ;  what 
we  want  to  da  is  to  regulate  it,  and  if  by  registering  the 
children  and  causing  them  to  wear  a  badge  they  would 
give  up  street  trading  that  is  a  sign,  to  my  mind,  that 
street  trading  is  not  necessary  for  that  child? — I  am 
sure  it  will  have  that  effect,  more  especially  on  children 
who  are  in  what  might  be  called  a  better  position  than 
other  children,  and  that  the  only  children  who  would 


take  kindly  to  the  badge  would  be  the  very,  very  poor 
children — just  the  class  of  children  for  whom  street 
trading  should  be  regulated. 

044.  We  don't  want  high  class  children  to  be  street 
trading  who  ought  not  to  be  street  trading  at  all,  and  if 
that  class  of  children  would  be  discouraged  by  requiring 
them  to  wear  a  badge  I  think  we  would  have  done  a 
great  deal  of  good  ? — I  think  that  class  should  be  dis- 
couraged before  they  get  the  badge  at  all. 

046.  They  won't  take  the  badge  ? — Even  if  they  shoidd. 
The  class  of  children  that  should  get  the  badge,  to  my 
mind,  would  depend  on  the  parents,  their  circum- 
stances, and  their  earning  capacity,  and  the  number  of 
children  in  the  family.  For  instance,  I  think  a  man 
able  to  earn  25«.  a  week,  and  having  only  a  family  of 
three  or  four  to  support,  should  not  oe  allowed  to  have 
any  of  his  children  on  the  streets  ;  or  I  woidd  go  down 
as  low  as  a  man  with  £1  or  ISs.  a  week,  with  only  a 
small  family,  for-  if  he  earns  that  money,  and  it  is 
properly  applied,  he  should  be  able  to  support  a  small 
family  of  two  or  three  children  without  subjecting  the 
children  to  the  risks  of  street  trading ;  but  where  a 
man  with  that  income  coming  in  would  have  a  large 
family  of  seven  or  eight,  and  that  the  older  members 
of  the  family  were  disposed  to  do  a  little  street  trading 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  their  parents  to  rear  the 
others  then  I  consider  that  that  family  would  be 
entitled  to  have  one  or  two  of  the  children  trading  on 
the  streets.  Again,  cases  might  occiir  where  a  man 
might  be  knocked  out  of  employment,  or  might  meet 
with  an  accident,  or  fail  in  health,  and  arrangements 
could,  of  course,  be  made  to  meet  all  those  difficulties 
by  enabling  a  larger  number  of  members  of  the  family 
to  help  to  keep  up  the  home. 

946.  By  registering  them  as  street  traders? — Yes. 

947.  In  Liverpool  the  effect  of  this  regulation  has 
been  to  decrease  the  number  of  street  traders,  and  to 
confine  the  occupation  to  the  proper  class  who  ought 
to  be  street  traders.  You  think  it  would  have  the  same 
effect  in  Dublin? — I  believe  it  would. 

048.  You  think  there  would  be  a  decrease  in  the  num- 
bers, and  that  only  very  poor  children  would  remain  ? — 
I  believe  so. 

949.  Is  there  any  other  point  that  you  wish  to  bring 
before  us  ? — The  question  of  street  trading  for  girls  is  a 
serious  matter.  I  would  certainly  arrange  it  in  such 
a  manner  that  I  would  not  have  them  dealing  in  every 
class  of  business.  There  might  be  no  objection  to  allow- 
ing girls  to  hawk  fruit,  or  fish,  or  vegetables,  or  flowers 
,  in  the  streets,  but  I  would  certainly  draw  the  line  at 
their  selling  newspapers,  or  matches,  or  boot  laces,  or 
things  of  that  kind.  I  don't  think  girls  should  be 
allowed  to  deal  in  these  articles. 
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Jpra  18,  WH,  050.  In  the  return  you  have  given  us  Ao  '*  boot  laces  "  ; 
SoMrintoodcBt  P®'^*P8  that  is  included  under  the  head  "matches, 
IDnniMev.        &c."? — I  think  it  is. 

951.  There  are  only  ten  girls  altogether  under  that 
head? — ^And  again,  I  think  the  local  authority  would *be 
acting  wisely  m  regulating  or,  so  to  speak,  putting  out 
of  bounds,  certain  districts  where  girls  would  not  be 
allowed  to  trade,  even  with  fruit,  vegetables,  or  flowers  ; 
for  instance,  the  neighbourhood  of  theatres  and  music 
halls  in  the  evenings.  I  don't  think  it  is  good  to  have 
^irls  under  fourteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age  in  the  even- 
ings about  those  theatres  or  music  halls  selling  fruit, 
flowers,  and  things  of  that  description. 

852.  Do  you  mean  late  in  the  evenings  or  before  7 
o'clock  ? — ^At  any  time  in  the  evening,  when  the  people 
are  going  to  those  theatres  or  returning. 

953.  When  the  people  are  going  in  ? — Yes ;  I  don't 
think  girls  should  be  encourag^  or  allowed  to  be  in  the 
vicinity  of  these  places. 

954.  Do  you  agree  with  Superintendent  Laracy  that 
there  is  no  hardship  imposed  on  children  here  in  Dub- 
lin— I  don't  speak  of  street-trading  children  alone — but 
that  they  are  subject  to  no  great  hardships  by  overwork 
and  long  hours :  a  child,  for  instance,  who  is  in  a  school, 
and  has  to  attend  during  the  school  hours  from  10  to  3, 
and  has  to  work  in  the  early  morning  before  going  to 
school,  and  again  in  the  evening  after  returning,  do 
you  think  there  are  any  cases  of  overwork  of  that  kind  ? 
— I  would  not  say  there  are  very  many,  if  any.  The 
only  cases  of  overwork  that  are  likely  to  come  under  a 
person's  notice  in  that  way  would  be  where  some  of 
those  girls  carry  very  heavy  burdens — vegetables  and 
other  things — on  their  heads  through  the  streets. 

955.  Would  you  make  a  bye-law  forbidding  these  chil- 
dren to  carry  weights  too  heavy  for  them? — I  would 
certainly  like  to  see  it  included  in  the  regulations. 

966.  Is  there  any  other  point  that  you  would  wish  to 
speak  on? — I  think  as  regards  the  boys  selling  news- 
papers, and  these  sort  of  things,  in  the  streets  in  the 
evening^  there  should  be  a  regulation  permitting  only  a 
certain  number  of  them  to  1^  in  a  particular  locality. 
For  instance,  you  see,  often,  three,  four,  or  five  boys 


grouped  together  at  a  comer  selling  the  one  class  of 
goods,  selling  the  evening  papers  and  things  like  that, 
and  I  think  that  is  not  good  for  the  boys ;  in  fact,  I 
don't  think  they  should  be  allowed  to  stand  about 
corners  at  all.  If  they  are  selling  newspapers  in  the 
evening  they  have  a  right  to  be  kept  moving  among  the 
public,  even  where  they  would  not  be  causing  an  obstruc- 
tion. I  don't  think  three  or  four  boys  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  take  up  a  particular  stand  and  stop  there. 

957.  Except  at  railway  stations,  perhaps? — ^There 
might  be  some  provision  for  railway  stations.  Gene- 
rally, boys  selling  papers  at  a  railway  station  woold  be 
inside  on  the  platform. 

958.  They  are  in  the  hall  of  the  station.  They  are 
not  allowed  on  the  platform.  Otherwise  we  may  take 
it  you  agree  generally  with  Superintendent  Laracy  ? — I 
do. 

959.  Mr.  Bagwell. — Why  do  you  make  a  distinction 
between  the  different  things  which  a  girl  may  sell — ^why 
is  it  more  harm  for  a  j;irl  to  sell  newspapers  and 
matches  than  to  sell  fruit,  flowers  and  vegetables? — 
The  selling  of  papers  and  matches  is  generaUy  used  as 
a  pretext  for  begging. 

960.  And  flowers,  too  ? — I  don't  know  about  flowers  so 
much.  The  flower  trade,  if  legitimately  carried  out, 
might  be  a  very  good  thing  for  these  girls,  but  the  others/ 
to  my  mind,  give  the  girls  an  opportunity  of  soliciting 
alms  under  pretext  of  selling  the  matches  or  papers, 
and  it  also  brings  them  in  contact  at  times  with  some 
very  undesirable  people. 

961.  Mr.  Fagan. — Do  you  agree  with  Superintendent 
Laracy  that  the  trading  of  girls  in  the  streete  at  all  is 
demoralising  ? — I  do  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  I  would 
be  inclined  to  think  it  would  be  even  more  demoralising 
to  keep  many  of  them  at  home  in  the  sort  of  homes  they 
have  to  live  in. 

962.  Girls  of  that  speculative  character  that  go  out 
to  trade  might  they  not  direct  their  energies  to  a  better 
form  of  employment? — If  they  had  it. 

963.  Do  you  say  it  is  not  procurable  in  Dublin? — ^I 
don't  know  of  it  for  girls  of  that  age. 


The  Witness  then  withdrew. 


oTOwn, 


964.  Chairman. — Mr.  Brown,  you  have  had  a  long 
and  varied  experience  in  Dublin? — Yes,  for  the  last 
eighty  years.  I  am  now  finishing  my  eighty-fifth  year 
in  the  city. 

965.  You  have  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  con- 
ditions of  the  poorer  classes  throughout  the  city? — 
Thoroughly.  My  father,  who  was  a  business  man,  was 
treasurer  to  one  of  our  oldest  local  charities,  the 
Strangers'  Friend,  which  is  110  years  old,  and  my  own 
duties  in  connection  with  the  city  include  serving  on 
the  various  Hospital  Committees,  but  I  confine  myself 
to  the  general  object  of  your  Committee — the  Street 
Trading  of  Children — because  the  general  crowding  of 
the  streets  and  the  difficulties  which  it  has  caused  are 
familiar  to  me.  I  am  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the 
Corporation,  and  have  been  representing  our  Central 
City  Ward  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  this  has 
brought  me  in  contact  with  many  aspecte  of  city  life, 
and  as  a  business  man  in  the  centre  of  the  city  I  see 
the  difficulties  of  the  controlling  authority.  I  should 
fancy  I  can  add  very  little,  positively,  in  any  informa- 
tion I  can  supply  the  Commissioners  with.  It  is  more 
of  a  practical  nature,  I  suppose — how  could  we  control 
it? 

966.  You  are  a  member  of  a  School  Attendance  Com- 
mittee?— Yes,  since  the  Act  came  into  force  in  1899. 

967.  For  what  division  ?— The  South-East. 

968.  What  portion  of  the  city  does  that  take  in? 
— It  takes  in  the  entire  of  this  side  of  the  south  of  the 
river,  running  out  to  Ringsend  practically,  with  all 
the  large  schools — away  from  the  Bank,  practically,  out 
to  the  sea. 

969.  Have  you  got  any  statistics  as  regards  school 
attendance  ? — ^Yes  ;  about  this  time  twelve  months  we 
had  a  public  meeting  to  investigate  this  question  of 
school  attendance,  and  we  had  a  good  deal  of  informa- 
tion published.  The  result  is,  with  reference  to  the 
total  of  the  city  we  have  40,000  children  of  the  school 
age.  Taking  the  last  two  years,  in  1901  we  had  43,255 
on  the  rolls  of  the  schools. 


Mr.  Henrt  Brown,  j.p.,  t.c,  examined. 

970.  Does  that  figure  include  children  under  six 
years  of  age,  and  over  fourteen? — ^From  six,  I  think, 
to  fourteen. 


971.  Are  you  sure  you  don't  include  some  children 
under  six  and  over  fourteen  ? — I  could  not  answer  that 
in  the  afl&rmative,  one  way  or  the  other,  where  the  line 
is  drawn  ;  but  just  they  are  an  average  number  on 
the  rolls,  I  take  it.  The  school  age  is  from  six  years 
old.  The  next  point  is,  are  they  attending  or  not. 
There  is  one-fourth  of  them  truant,  who  don't  attend, 
and  the  actual  practical  number  attending  is  32,000 ; 
that  is  10,000  less  than  the  number  on  the  roUa. 

972.  But  some  of  these  children  may  be  children  who  are 
receiving  elementary  suitable  education  elsewhere,  may 
they  not?— How  would  that  be?— They  are  on  the  rolls, 
and  they  don't  attend.  We  have  sixteen  inspectors  in  the 
city — eight  males  and  eight  females — paid  servants  of 
the  Committee,  and  their  function  is  a  very  elaborate 
and  close  examination  of  the  schools  and  of  the  chil- 
dren. Then,  on  the  Committee  there  are  five  gentlemen 
— my  colleagues — for  each  division,  and  five  Sergymen 
of  different  persuasions,  and  we  sit  there  about  three 
hours  at  a  time  interviewing  the  truant  children's 
parente.  They  are  summoned  by  the  inspectors  for 
non-attendanct?.  I  have  a  report  before  me  here,  and, 
say,  out  of  fifty-two  days  that  a  child  should  be  at 
school  there  are  only  thirty-two  attendances,  or  an 
average  of  three  out  of  five.  We  summon  the  parents, 
and  they  come  before*  us,  and  we  endeavour  to  question 
them  and  discover  the  cause  of  the  absence  before  we 
summon  them  before  a  magistrate. 

973.  What  is  your  power  of  enforcing  compulsory  at- 
tendance ?— That  is  a  difficult  matter.  The  inspectors 
must  give  them  due  notice  and  then  summon  them, 
that  i^,  the  parents  or  guardians,  before  us.  Frequently 
it  is  the  aunt  or  mother.  Some  of  the  family  come  and 
give  us  an  explanation  as  to  why  the  children  were  not 
at  school,  and  if  it  is  not  satisfactory,  the  chairman, 
who  will   be  a   clergyman — in   my   district  the  Rev. 
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Gilbert  MaliaJlT— may  naj  we  will  haTe  to  issue  a 
fmamoDBy  and  hold  it  ortar,  not  proceeding  with  it  if  the 
child  attendBy  and  proceeding  with  it  if  the  child  does 
not  attend. 

974.  Is  poyerty  a  Imral  ground  for  ezemptian? — We 
are  not  at  liber^  to  let  them  off  on  the  ground  of 
povertjr* 

In  England  it  is  a  legal  ground  according  to  a  deci- 
lian  of  the  High  Court 

975.  Mr.  Baowxll. — ^It  is  here? — ^Am  I  to  understand 
from  you  that  "poyeirty  is  a  ground  for  exemption  ? 

CBAXBMjosf. — ^It  is  in  EngLnd ;  and  Mr.  Bagwell  says 
it  is  in  Irelaq^y  also. 

976.  Mr.  Baowisul. — ^I  think  you  will  find  it  in  the 
Act?— I  know  I  have  been  three  years  on  the  Committee 
and  never  heard  it  even  urged ;  but  men  will  come  in 
and  say  they  have  to  be  at  work  early  in  the  morning, 
and  they  cannot  get  the  child  to  attend. 

977.  Chairman. — ^Is  that  the  usual  excuse  they  give? 
—Very  often  ;  and  we  do  all  we  can  to  put  pressure  on 
them  ;  and  for  other  reasons,  too. 

978.  Is  there  any  suggestion  you  can  make  for 
strengthening  the  powers  of  your  Attendance  Com- 
mittee?— ^I  cannot  say  on  that  point.  I  am  not  here 
on  i^  school  attendance;  I  came  more  before  your 
Committee  as  regards  the  streets. 

979.  We  will  go  on  to  that  presently ;  but  I  just  want 
to  find  out  if  you  can  make  any  sugp^tion  as  regards 
the  school  attendance  ? — ^All  we  want  is  more  self-denial 
on  the  part  of  the  gentlemen.  We  want,  ourselves,  to 
be  improved  a  little,  to  attend  and  look  them  up,  and 
to  increase  our  staff ;  but  really,  the  powers  are  fair 
enough.  I  don't  know  how  we  can  improve  them ;  but 
on  the  legal  question  that  point  about  poverty  is  a  new 
one  to  me. 

960.  It  has  not  been  pleaded  in  Ireland,  to  your 
knowledge  ? — Never. 

981.  To  come  to  the  street-trading  children,  suppose 
we  had  power  to  license  similar  to  that  which  they 
have  in  Liverpool — you  are  acquainted  with  the  Liver- 
pool regulations  ? — ^I  see  the  difficulty,  both  in  my  oor- 
porate  experi^ce  and  in  my  city  experience,  that  we 
nave  no  machinery  to  organise  the  floating  children  who 
crowd  the  streets,  whereas,  I  think  if  the  result  of 
jonr  Committee  is  to  give  us  some  machinery  that  wOl 
register  them  so  that  we  may  know  where  they  come 
from,  and  have  some  control  over  them,  and  not  have 
them  rushing  like  wild  Arabs  all  over  the  city  and 
annoying  the  citizens,  and  crowding  our  main  streets, 
it  would  be  a  good  thing. 

982.  A  system  of  licensing  would  you  suggest? — ^Any 
system — call  it  Hoensing,  if  you  will. 

983.  Licensing  or  registration? — ^Licensing  or  regis- 
tration, I  think,  is  the  main  point  to  begin  with. 

964.  If  you  had  a  system  of  licensing,  so  that  there 
should  be  a  licensing  body,  I  suppose  the  police  and  the 
School  Board  could  then  work  in  concert  ? — ^Yes  ;  you 
are  aware  in  the  Corporation  we  have  a  great  many 
things  to  do  for  keeping  them  dean,  and  so  forth,  yet 
we  have  no  legal  powers  to  walk  into  their  houses  and 
look  them  up.  We  want  active  machinery  to  control  the 
live  mass  outside  and  the  class  of  people  we  have  to  deal 
with  inside. 

965.  If  we  had  that  system  of  licensing? — ^It  would 
he  a  great  step  in  the  ri^t  direction. 

966.  As  a  School  Attendance  Conmiittee  you  would 
have  the  power  over  the  children ;  you  could  hold  the 
power  over  the  children  if  they  did  not  attend  school 
regularly  that  their  licence  to  trade  in  the  streets  would 
be  taken  away  from  them  ? — ^Yes,  of  course.  The  pro- 
portion of  actual  trading  children  in  the  city  is,  after 
all,  not  a  very  large  amount  of  the  non-school  attending 
mass  of  children  that  we  have  to  do  with  all  over  the 
city ;  but  still,  the  want  and  poverty  in  our  city  are 
very  great.  No  one  knows  it  better  than  the  people 
who  are  living  in  it,  that  the  means  of  living  are  very 
contracted.  Down  in  B^ast,  and  in  large  manufac- 
toring  centres,  children  can  be  procured  employment, 
snd,  consequently,  there  is  a  very  great  difference  in  the 
attendance  there  towards  what  it  is  here,  because  they 
Tnn  away,  and  they  will  pay  the  fines.  The  fines  are 
not  large—say,  6<i  They  go  away  and  cannot  be 
bitmght  up  again  for  two  months,  so  in  Dublin  we  don't 
want  to  stop  the  bread-earning  class,  for  they  are  very 
poor ;  but  they  should  be  regulated  by  a  proper  check, 
distinctly. 

987.  Another  regulation  with  resard  to  the  licensing 
Bystem  is  this :  that  no  child  of  sdiool  aj;e  will  be  per- 
mitted to  trade  during  school  hours  in  the  stieete 
without  a  certificate  of  school  exemption  from  the 
School  Attendance  Conmiittee,  and  every  licensed  child 


will  be  required  to  bring  to  the  Licensing  Committee,  cm    4pHI  iSi  im» 
the  30th  September,  31st  December,  31st  of  March,  and  _    ^"* 
30th  of  June,  in  each  year,  a  certificate  of  rmlar  SiL  J^*""^ 
school  attendance? — Surely.      The  younssters  afirays  ^^  ^Jy. 
know  anyone  connected  with  the  Schod  Attendance      '' 
Committee,  and  the  moment  they  see  you  they  fl^. 

966.  Tou  consider  that  the  wagje-eaming  of  children, 
not  only  in  the  streets,  but  also  in  shops,  unfits  them 
for  school? — Surely. 

060.  On  what  grounds? — Manifestly,  they  are  not 
attending  to  their  books  at  alL 

000.  Suppose  they  work  before  their  school  hour  and 
after  their  school  hour,  and  attend  the  school,  do  yoa 
think  their  powers  of  learning  are  impaired  hj  the  fact 
that  they  are  doing  this  extra  work  ? — ^I  would  say  sa 
That  is  a  matter  of  judgment  and  common  sense.  I 
did  not  ekpect  those  children  were  working  for  their 
parents  morning  and  evening,  .as  a  rule.  Of  course^ 
they  may. 

001.  A  great  many  children  do  work,  I  think,  before 
school  and  after  school,  and  who  still  attend  school, 
and  what  I  wanted  to  get  at  was  whether  their  power  of 
attending  to  the  school  work  was  impaired  by  the  work 
which  they  had  already  done  outside? — ^I  quite  agree 
with  that. 

002.  Tou  think  there  are  many  cases  in  which  a  child, 
if  working  in  the  early  morning,  would  be  sleepy  and 
unfit  for  school  work  at  10  o'dodk  ? — Certainly. 

003.  Is  there  much  factory  work  in  Dublin  for  chil- 
dren of  school  a^  ? — There  used  to  be  more.  The  large 
biscuit  factory  u  a  very  good  example  of  increasing 
employment  in  that  way.  There  was  a  large  blacking 
factory  in  Back-lane — Cooney's — and  there  is  a  large 
Army  clothing  place  on  the  Quay  that  I  am  familiar 
with,  and  there  are  a  lot  of  others  that  I  don't  name. 

004.  Do  these  employ  many  children  of  school  age?— 
Not  that  I  am  aware  of ;  but  I  know  nothing  about 
them.  The  only  factory  that  I  would  generally  refer  to 
is  Jacob's  great  biscuit  factory. 

005.  Are  there  many  children  there  ? — ^I  only  know  it 
by  public  repute.  There  are  700  hands,  I  am  told.  I 
have  never  been  in  it. 

006.  Of  course,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  work  in  shops, 
and  running  of  errands,  and  delivering  parcels  and  milk 
and  newspapers  ? — Surely. 

007.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  that  work  going  on  ? — A 
great  deal.  It  is  to  serve  the  wants  of  the  public  in 
things  like  thes^     It  could  not  be  otherwise. 

006.  Do  you  think  that  class  of  work  interferes  mudi 
with  the  school  work  ? — ^I  really  cannot  answer  how  that 
is.  I  know  that  the  parents  come  before  us  and  say 
they  are  oblig^  to  work  early,  and  for  domestic  reasons 
the  children  don't  go  to  school.  Some  children  become 
joined  all  together  as  truants,  and  form  little  cabals 
among  themselves,  and  there  are  parts  of  the  city  where 
they  play  together  and  support  each  other  in  their  had 
conduct;, 

000.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  work  in  private  houses 
of  a  domestic  character,  and  a  great  number  of  the 
children  have  a  great  deal  of  work  in  their  own  houses 
— they  are  worked  by  their  own  parents  ? — ^Down  in  the 
small  back  streets  we  know  they  are  swarming.  Town- 
send-street,  for  example. 

1000.  The  English  Committee  report  that  the  severest 
work,  the  longest  hours,  and  the  hardest  conditions,  axe 
often  to  ^  found  in  the  case  of  children  employed  with- 
out wages,  in  doing  house-work  in  the  homes  of  their 
parents.  Do  you  think  that  applies  to  Dublin  ? — To  a 
large  extent.  I  don't  think,  from  Imowledge  I  have 
from  the  reports  of  the  inspectors,  that  they  employ 
them  at  home  cleaning.  They  are  all  in  one  room. 
The  cily  is  swarming  with  tenements.  They  don't  keep 
the  common  highway — ^the  stairs — clean.  Consequently, 
what  is  called  keeping  your  house  in  order  is  almost  an 
anomaly.  That  is  not  the  cause  of  their  staying  away 
from  school.  All  the  complaints  would  be  about  at- 
tending the  young  ones,  the  weak  ones,  and  the  sick. 
It  is  home  life  in  one  room.  The  enormous  number  of 
tenements  in  the  city  ia  startling. 

1001.  A  great  number  of  children  are  employed  in 
parrying  workmen's  dinners  to  them,  and  that  sort  of 
work  ? — ^Tes,  I  would  expect  so. 

1002.  Have  they  a  long  distance  to  walk  in  work  of 
that  kind  ? — I  think  it  would  not  be  long.  It  would  be 
in  the  city  here.  I  don't  know  any  works  that  they 
wouVl  go  out  for  far  from  the  city.  Some  of  these 
children  do  go  with  their  parents'  dinners. 

1003.  Do  you  think  there  is  much  want  for  *a  play- 
ground for  these  children  in  Dublin? — ^We  are  doing 
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UpMrn^miL  pretty  fairly  in  that  direction.  We  have  spent  a  lot 
Mr  Benrr  ^  citizens'  money  on  open  spaces.  We  have  opened 
-  '  ^^  Qneen's-sqnare,  and  the  ground  around  several  of  the 
^     churches. 

1004.  Are  these  spaces  much  used  by  the  children  ? — 
If  you  take  just  behind  where  we  are  sitting  now,  round 
about  Christ  Church— it  costs  about  £50  a  year  to  look 
after  round  the  Cathedral.  Queen's-square,  which  was 
(^ned  up,  was  a  fresh  square,  and  then,  through  the 
liberality  of  Lord  Ardilaun,  we  have  a  splendid  park — 
Stephen's-green — which  might  be  said  to  be  an  absorbent 
of  a  large  number  of  school  children.  Then  we  are 
looking  forward  to  Lord  Iveagh's  donation,  which  will 
be  a  splendid  one  to  the  citizens.  'He  is  going  to  spend 
about  £300^000  between  the  two  cathedrals  down  to 
Patrick's  Cathedral,  and  give  us  a  magnificent  park. 
We  have  built  houses  all  the  way  down  Bride^treet, 
BiUl-alley,  and  these  famous  seats  of,  I  might  say, 
poverty  and  misery,  are  swept  away,  and  we  are  going 
to  open  it  up,  what  is  call^  the  Bride-street  area,  of 
the  Committee  of  which  I  was  chairman  for  eight  years. 
We  have  spent  £70,000,  and  built  a  beautiful  range  of 
buildings,  which  will  be  quite  a  new  thing  in  Dublin, 
80  I  don't  think  we  have  much  to  complain  of.  We  are 
progressing  slowly  but  surely  in  the  right  direction. 
I  have  eighty  years*  practical  experience  of  this  city, 
and  I  see  a  wonderfid  change,  since  I  was  a  boy,  in 
the  centre  of  the  city.  I  am  now  closing  my  eighty-fifth 
year,  and  I  hardly  know  the  city  from  what  it  was 
when  I  was  a  boy. 

1005.  Do  you  think  that  the  children  make  use  of 
these  places,  and  that  they  prefer  playing  in  these  places 
to  playing  in  the  streets? — ^I  don't  think  they  go  into 
these  places,  except  children  who  are  going  for  recrea- 
tion with  their  nurses,  and  people  of  that  class.  The 
youngsters  who  are  in  the  street  go  anywhere  at  all  that 
they  can  get  an  opening,  and  spend  their  time  there. 

1006.  Do  children  l^tween  six  and  fourteen  avail 
themselves  much  of  these  open  spaces  and  playgrounds 
^at  are  provided  for  them? — I  am  not  prepared  to 
answer  that  question.  The  inspectors  would  know  more 
about  that. 

1007.  We  see  a  great  many  of  them,  very  often,  in 
Stephen's-green ;  but  I  was  wanting  to  find  out  some- 
thing about  less  favoured  places? — My  impression  is 
they  are  more  in  backgrounds,  not  for  playgrounds,  but 
for  common  pitch-and-toss. 

1008.  Have  you  playgrounds  attached  to  your  schools  ? 
— ^lliere  is,  to  a  small  extent.  You  see  it  down  on  the 
qnays.  They  have  a  run  in  front.  You  see  them  at 
St.  Michael's  and  John's,  close  by. 

1000.  These  are  only  available  during  school  hours? 
— ^During  play  hour.  They  go  out  and  all  scatter  and 
cover  the  ground  as  far  as  they  can  go. 

1010.  Before  and  after  school  hours  are  they  locked 
up  and  closed,  so  that  the  children  could  not  go  there 
and  play  if  they  wished  to?— ^I  really  cannot  answer 
how  the  school  managers  arrange  these  matters. 

1011.  My  reason  for  putting  that  question  is,  that 
we  have  had  evidence  to  the  effect  that  the  school  play- 
fpx>unds  should  be  made  use  of  for  th^  children  to  play 
in,  and  get  them  off  the  streets? — All  these  matters  I 
must  leave  with  yourself.  I  am  more  in  the  nature 
of  an  observer. 

1012.  What  about  Day  Industrial  Schools — are  you 
in  favour  of  Day  Industrial  Schools  ?— Certainly.  I 
liave  seen  the  juveniles  locked  up  in  Mountjoy.  My 
public  service  is  visiting  the  prisons,  and,  as  an  ex- 
ample, young  fellows  are  kept  there  in  Mountjoy  in 
cne  particular  department.  A  gentleman  and  I  were 
there  some  time  ago,  and  we  saw  some  young  children, 
practically  boys.  We  called  up  one  of  them  and  said, 
"What  are  you  in  here  for?"  "Stealing  a  lady's 
putse,  sir,"  was  the  answer.  "Where?"  "In  Sadc- 
ville-street,  sir."  "  Have  you  any  brothers  or  sisters? " 
*'  Tes,  sir ;  and  my  brotiier  is  down  there,  sir."  A 
young  chap,  he  was,  down  at  the  foot  of  the  yard.  Con- 
sequently, we  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  that  the 
juveniles  are  locked  up. 

1013.  With  regard  to  truancy  from  schools,  do  yon 
iliink  that  Day  Industrial  Schools  would  be  an  effective 
check  on  truancy? — Certainly.  Anything  to  try  and 
take  them  away  and  give  them  an  education. 

1014.  With  regard  to  these  Day  Industrial  Schools 
there  is  this  difficulty :  that  the  children  go  home  every 
evening  to  their  parents.  Next  morning,  when  they 
start  out,  instead  of  going  to  the  Industrial  School  they 
might  become  truants  again.  How  would  you  meet 
that? — All  we  could  do  would  be  to  have  inspectors  to 
%eep  after  them,  and  the  inspectors'  functions  would  be 


to  go  round  the  schools  and  take  the  attendanoe^  and 
find  the  children  who  are  abeent.  I  don't  know  any 
other  possible,  means  of  controlling  it. 

1015.  Then  the  only  way  to  deal  with  that  chil4 
would  be  to  send  him  to  a  Residential  Industrial  School, 
where  they  would  not  be  allowed  home  ? — ^Yes  ,  we  have 
boys  before  us  where  the  parent  is  trying  to  do  hia 
best,  and  the  boy  runs  out  and  calls  his  fellows  and 
runs  off  to  play  truant,  and  we  know  the  inspector 
knows  where  they  congregate :  in  a  particular  space  or 
place  where  they  would  be  assembled  to  play  and  enjoy 
themselves. 

1016.  Can  you  suggest  any  means  of  dealing  with  this 
boy  except  putting  him  into  an  Industrial  School? — I 
cannot. 

1017.  For  such  cases,  do  you  think  it  would  be  ad- 
VLBable  to  have  what  they  call  Truant  Schools.  These 
are  punitive  schools,  where  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
work  and  no  play,  and  a  child  is  kept  there  a  shorter 
time  than  he  would  be  in  a  Residential  Industrial 
School — a  month  or  two,  or,  perhaps,  six  months  :  some 
specified  time — and  then,  if  he  is  well  conducted  he  is 
allowed  to  go  home  again  on  condition  that  he  attends 
school  regularly,  and  if  it  is  found  that  he  does  not 
obey  that  condition  he  is  brought  back  aeain  to  the 
Truant  School,  where  he  has  aU.  work  and  almost  no 
play.  Do  you  think  a  school  of  that  sort  would  be 
necessary  ? — ^Very  admirable ;  but  a  great  many  legisla- 
tive measures  are  very  hard  to  get  into  practical  work. 
We  were  seven  years  waiting  before  we  got  ^e  means 
to  pay  for  these  inspectors.  In  1882  the  Act  was 
passed,  and  it  was  not  until  1890  before  we  got  the  ways 
and  means  of  paying  to  carry  it  out.  Theory  is  one 
thing,  and  practice  and  experience  another,  as  regards 
the  machinery  and  the  ways  and  means  of  paying  to 
carry  it  out.  But  we  are  very  glad  to  find  your  C6m- 
mittee  sitting  in  Dublin  and  drawing  public  attention 
to  this  matter,  and  helping  us  by  whatever  means  you 
possibly  can. 

1018.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  need  in  Dublin  for 
Homes  for  these  street-trading  children? — ^The  poverty 
of  Dublin  is  something  almost  beyond  my  reach.  I 
am  more  convinced  of  &e  difficulty  of  finding  employ- 
ment— ^the  slightest  situation  vacant.  There  is  a  small 
thinff  wanted :  one  of  those  inspectors  ;  and  it  goes  to 
my  heart  the  number  of  respectable  people  that  come 
seeking  for  that  one  employment.  There  is  nothing 
more  distressing  than  this  want  of  employm^it. 

1019.  That  is  for -grown-up  people? — But  many  of 
them  have  children.  A  very  nice  lady  has  just  called 
into  my  office.  She  sa^,  "  I  am  a  widow  ;  I  have  my 
children,  and  I  am  trying  to  advance  them."  And  you 
could  see  how  anxious  she  is  to  get  a  few  pounds  for 
them. 

1020.  Some  of  the  evidence  that  we  have  had  is  to 
the  effect  that  these  street-trading  children  have  been 
taken  away  from  the  streets,  situations  have  been  ob- 
tained for  them,  and  they  always  reverted  again  to 
the  street  trading? — ^They  do  very  well  in  the  streets. 
A  gentl^nan  told  me,  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
his  experience.  He  took  an  interest  in  a  boy  in  the 
street,  and  when  he  questioned  him  and  cross-questioned 
him  as  to  what  he  was  earning  he  said  he  could  not 
supply  him  with  the  money  that  he  could  make  in  the 
streets.  Therefore,  it  is  a  great  premium  on  street 
trading,  and  the  upshot  of  that  is  it  is  a  sort  of  protec- 
tion instead  of  free  trade.  It  is  the  difference  between 
protection  and  free  trade  by  reducing  the  numba  of 
street  traders  by  a  licensing  system. 

1021.  As  regards  these  Homes,  suppose  Homes  were 
provided  either  by  the  Corporation  or  by  private  per- 
sons, the  Corporation  having  power  to  contribute  to- 
wards them,  do  you  think  you  would  get  the  boys  to  go 
and  live  in  the  Homes  ? — You  always  find  boys  willing 
to  go  anywhere  and  everywhere  that  they  can  get  com- 
fortable homes. 

10^.  They  have  tried  that  sjrstem  in  Liverpool,  and 
so  far  it  has  been  a  great  failure,  and  the  boys  won't 
go  to  the  Homes? — ^I  think  the  Irish  boy  is  like  the 
English  boy.  He  wants  his  freedom  and  running 
about,  and  tiiat  is  their  life. 

1023.  They  object  to  the  discipline  of  the  Home  and 
prefer  the  discomfort  ? — A  thing  is  nice  to  have  it  done ; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  put  it  in  force. 

1024.  You  think  that  might  be  tried? — ^EveiTthing 
and  anything,  in  a  tentative  way,  might  be  tried. 

1026.  Is  there  any  Home  in  Dublin,  at  present,  except 
the  Home  in  Abbey-street  ? — That  is  the  only  Home  that 
I  know  of. 

1026.  For  boys  ?— For  boys. 
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1027.  Do  yon  know  anything  abont  that? — ^No;  ex- 
)pt  the  figures  that  come  before  ns  at  the  annual  meet- 

Zin  the  Mansion  House^  a|^d  we  know  that  it  works 
irably  welL 

1028.  Does  the  Corporation  contribute  to  it? — Not 
officiaUy,  it  is  left  to  private  beneyolence ;  but  the  Lord 
Mayor  always  takes  an  active  part  in  every  meeting  at 
the  Mansion  House.     That  is  the  way  we  know  it  best. 

1029.  After  your  long  experience  in  Dublin,  do  you 
think  it  would  be  more  desirable 'to  try  to  regulate 
street  trading  than  to  try  to  put  it  down  altogether? — 
Not  put  it  down. 

1030.  Yon  would  not  put  it  down  altogether? — No ; 
I  want  io  r^;ulate  it  and  organise  it,  to  have  some 
active  controUing  power,  that  is  all ;  because,  as  a 
gentleman  said  to  me,  "  Those  children  must  get  some 
chance  of  living  as  weU  as  we."  We  don't  want  to 
shut  them  off  if  they  have  a  trade,  at  present ;  but  it 
is  only  right  to  regulate  them,  not  to  have  them  run- 
ning about  like  wild  Arabs,  doing  mischief.  We  shoidd 
put  them  under  a  S3rstem.  We  have  no  system  now,  as 
far  as  I  know. 

1031.  There  will  be  a  difficulty  about  having  them 
properly  clothed? — That  may  foUow  ;  but  give  us,  first, 
the  system  and  the  control,  whether  through  the  police 
or  by  appointing  a  special  staff  to  do  it. 

I'SSZ.  Bnt  don't  you  know  a  part  of  the  system  shoidd 
be  an  insistanoe  on  decent  clothing  ? — Certainly  ;  I  took 
that  as  a  matter  of  course. 

1033.  How  are  they  to  get  the  clothing?  Can  these 
children  afford  it? — ^I  heard  Mrs.  Tolerton  giving  her 
evidence — ^it  waa  very  satisfactory  and  exhaustive — ^a 
day  or  two  ago.  We  are  very  much  indebted  to  these 
charitable  organizations.  I  am  a  member  of  the  South 
Union  Board  of  Guardians,  and  I  know,  on  the  Admis- 
sion Boards,  we  hear  a  good  deal  about  the  difficulties 
and  neglect  in  that  way,  and  we  have  to  urge  them  to 
send  cases  to  these  societies  to  assist. 

1034.  I  was  not  aware  you  were  here  when  Mrs.  Toler- 
ton gave  her  evidence.  Do  you  think  the  difficulty  as 
to  clothing  could  be  largely  got  over  by  means  of  these 
associations  ? — ^Yes  ;  all  these  are  elements. 

1035.  Are  you  in  favour  of  charging  children  some- 
thing for  supplying  them  with  clothing  ? — Certainly ; 
and  having  (diecks  to  prevent  them  from  going  into  the 
pawnbrokers  ;  and  I  think  we  are  all  in  the  one  boat  as 
regards  accomplishing  as  much  good  as  we  can.  We 
know  the  consequence  of  pawning  the  clothes ;  but  we 
may  prevent  this  with  the  co-operation  of  the  police, 
who  are  a  worthy  body  to  co-operate  with. 

»1036.  Are  you  in  favour  of  extending  to  Ireland  the 
law  in  England :  that  no  child  under  sixteen  should  be 
allowed  into  a  pawnbroker's  shop  ? — ^Yes.  That  and  the 
publican — ^that  is  my  creed  all  my  life. 

1037.  As  regards  the  publican? — ^I  think  the  law  is 

entirely  emasculated  as  regards  its  value.     There  are 

dever  means  of  evading  the  law — ^like  as  was  said  of 

'^dd,  running  a  coach  and  six  through  an  Act  of  Parlia- 


ment. Here  the  children  can  go  in  and  evade  it ;  but 
I  feel  they  should  be  kept  out  of  the  public-house  alto- 
gether. 

1038.  Under  the  age  of  sixteen,  I  suppose? — ^Yes. 

1039.  Is  there  any  other  suggestion  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  law  that  you  woula  wish  to  put  before  the 
Committee  ? — ^I  don't  think  that  you  can  do  more  than 
just  give  us  an  organization  to  register  all  these  waifs 
and  strays  of  children,  find  out  where  they  are  poor, 
and  follow  it  up. 

1040.  You  think  the  Corporation  ij^ould  be  prepared 
to  undertake  the  administration  of  the  law  ? — ^As  far  as 
I  know  my  colleagues  are  willing  to  work  anything, 
first,  we  must  have  the  means  of  raising  the  money 
and  paying  our  way.  That  is  what  dday»i  us  for  the 
seven  years  from  1882  to  1809,  and  it  is  not  only  that 
we  desire  to  carry  out  a  scheme,  but  we  must  have 
money  to  pay  for  it. 

1041.  ^You  think  if  the  Corporation  had  the  power 
of  licensing  these  children  and  making  bye-laws  that 
with  the  assistance  of  the  police  they  would  work  effi- 
ciently ? — ^Yes ;  the  police,  I  think,  would  co-operate 
with  us.  We  have  to  pay  for  the  police,  and  we  may 
as  well  get  some  value  out  of  them. 

1042.  Mr.  Fagan. — Would  you  extend  the  age  for 
granting  licences  to  eighteen,  instead  of  sixteen? — ^I 
woidd  not  go  as  far  as  that.  I  think  sixteen  is  a  very 
fair  limit. 

1043.  Assume  that  there  are  a  dozen  lads  of,  say, 
seventeen,  trading  in  connection  with  lads  of  twdve  or 
thirteen,  don't  you  think  there  may  be  a  tendency  upon 
the  part  of  the  older  boys  to  buUy  and  sit  upon  the 
youngsters,  and  in  many  ways  render  it  extremely 
unpleasant  for  the  youngsters  to  trade? — ^Yes. 

1044.  Then  no  child  should  be  allowed  to  trade  in  the 
streets  up  to  eighteen  years  of  age  wiUiout  a  licence? — 
I  am  in  favour  of  licensing ;  but  whether  it  is  a  margin 
of  sixteen  or  seventeen  I  cannot  say.  My  first  impres- 
sion, when  you  put  the  question,  was  that  it  was  about 
the  public-house  question. 

VM.  As  regards  trading  in  the  streets  you  would  say 
that  the  limit  for  licences  should  be  eighteen  for  both 
boys  and  girls? — Certainly. 

1046.  Just  one  other  matter.  You  spoke  as  to  the 
number  of  applicants  for  a  small  appointment,  and 
said  it  was  quite  appalling  to  see  the  number  of  people 
that  apply  for  it  Does  the  want  of  employment, 
which  leaves  so  many  idle  here,  reduce  the  expense  in 
the  way  of  tradesmen's  wages  here — are  tradesmen's 
wages  less  here  than  in  other  places  on  that  account  ?-« 
I  think  they  are  more.  One  of  the  sorest  points  in  our 
financial  working  is  the  sudden  rise  in  the  wages  of 
700  or  800  men.  I  was  on  the  Paving  Committee,  and 
they  forced  the  wages  up  considerably  over  what  they 
are  in  Belfast,  and  Cork,  and  Limerick,  and,  where 
they  were  formerly  paid  16s.  or  17s.  a  week,  the  men 
who  sweep  the  streets  are  paid  £1  a  week.  It  has  cost 
hundreds  of  pounds  out  of  the  rates  of  the  city. 


ApHl  18,  IMl 

Mr.  Haufy 
Brown, 

J.F.,    T.O. 


The  Witness  then  withdrew,  and  the  Committee  adjourned  until  Tuesday,  April  22nd,  1902, 
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FOURTH  DAY.— TUESDAY,  APRIL  22hd,  1902. 


AT  DUBLIN  CASTLE. 

Present : — Sir  Frederic  F.  J.  Gullinak,  C.B.  (Chairmaii) ;  Mr.  Richard  Bagwell,  D.L. ;  Mr.  JoHir. 

Fagan,  F.R.C.S J. ;  Mr.  John  Mulhall. 

Mr.  WilUAM  Langrah ,  Secretary. 


Alderman  Whjjax  Ibxland,  j.p.,  examined. 


Aldvman 
WillUm 
Inlmnd,  j:f, 


1047.  CHAiaicAN. — Before  I  put  any  qneetion  to  jou, 
perhaps  you  would  give  us  a  brief  general  state- 
ment of  your  views  on  this  subject  of  street-trading 
children? — Yes.  My  opinion  of  street-trading  chil- 
dren for  many  years  has  been  that  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent it  should  be  stopped,  that  is  to  say,  the  present 
permissive  way  in  which  the  matter  stands  in  connec- 
tion with  street-trading  children.  There  are  many 
reasons  why  I  think  that  something  should  be  done  to 
prevent  the  system  that  is  being  carried  on  at  present. 
First,  I  think  that  those  little  children— >both  boys 
and  girls — ^being  in  the  streets,  particularly  at  night, 
has  a  very  bad  effect  on  their  morals  and  their  future 
welfare  in  life.  Tou  will  generally  find  them  at  the 
comers  of  streets  where  public-houses  are,  and  they 
very  often  use  the  selling  of  matches  and  papers  as  a 
doak  for  begging  in  those  particular  lociJities,  and, 
indeed,  in  all  localities.  That  seems  to  be  one  strong 
reason  why  something  should  be  done  to  remedy  it. 
Another  reason  is  that  the  parents  are  to  a  great  ex- 
tent relieved  of  their  responsibility  to  their  children. 
They  send  them  out  in  the  streets  absolutely,  I  think 
-—half  of  them,  at  all  events — for  the  purpose  of  beg- 
ging, and  to  bring  them  in  some  money.  And  very 
oftoi  I  believe  the  money  is  not  used  to  the  bc»t  ad- 
vantage of  the  children.  It  is  used,  I  think,  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  drink  in  a  great  many  cases.  I 
think  the  Liverpool  system  of  licensing  is  a  good  one, 
on  the  whole. 

^  1148.  We  circulated  a  leaflet.  You  got  a  copy  of 
it? — ^I  got  a  copy  of  it.  The  Corporation  find  it  a  very 
difficult  matter  to  try  to  keep  the  streets  dean,  and 
that  is  another  reason  why  the  papers  should  be  done 
away  with,  to  a  great  extent.  That  is,  they  put  those 
posters  on  the  streets,  and  that  tends,  to  a  great  extent, 
to  the  bad  state  in  which  we  find  the  streets.  The  Cor- 
poration tried  to  remedy  it;  but  it  appears  that  we 
have  no  power,  at  present,  under  the  Act. 

1049.  May  we  take  it  that  you  approve  generally  of 
the  Liverpool  system  ? — I  do,  generidly. 

1050.  In  Liverpool,  at  present,  no  children  are  al- 
lowed to  trade  in  the  streets  at  aJl  under  deven.  The 
age  for  trading  children  is  from  eleven  to  fourteen.  It 
is  proposedj  in  Liverpool,  to  extend  the  maximum 
limit  up  to  sixteen.  Do  vou  think  that  that  would  be 
an  improvement? — My  idea  was,  I  thought  that  boys 
under  twdve  should  not  be  allowed,  and  girls  under 
fourteen  should  not  be  allowed,  to  trade  in  the  street. 

1051.  The  reason  for  fixing  the  age  at  deven  is  that 
that  age  is  fixed  in  various  other  Acts  of  Parliament, 
at  present,  for  regulating  the  conduct  and  work  of 
children.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Education  Act,  and 
it  is  mentioned  in  the  Factories  and  Workshops  Act. 
You  think,  however,  that  twdve  ought  to  be  the  mini- 
mum age?-— I  do. 

1052.  What  is  your  reason  for  objecting  to  eleven  ? — 
Under  twdve,  I  think,  they  ought  to  be  at  school,  as  far 
as  possible,  and  they  ought  to  be  at  home  with  their 
parents,  and  not  out  in  the  streets,  under  twdve. 

1053.  Of  course,  the  age  for  school  attendance  is  up 
to  fourteen? — ^Yes. 

1054.  And  any  child  not  attending  school  between 
eleven  and  fourteen  ousht  to  be  attending  school,  and 
he  or  she  should  only  be  in  the  streets  out  of  sdiool 
hours  ?— Yes ;  that  is  the  Liverpool  system. 

1055.  Supposing  you  could  enforce  the  school  at- 
tendance between  eleven  and  fourteen,  would  you 
still  think  that  twelve  was  a  better  age  than  eleven  for 
licensing  children? — ^I  do. 


1066.  Is  there  any  ground  except  school  attendanoef 
— Also  the  age  of  tli^  child  itself,  I  think,  must  be 
taken  into  consideration.  Of  course,  it  is  only  a 
year's  difference ;  but  my  idea  was  twdve. 
.  1067.  Would  you  allow  any  child  labour  for  a  child 
under  twelve? — ^Yes,  under  certain  circumstances.  Bat 
I  think  that  a  duld  diould  not  be  away  from  the 
parents,  and  the  responsibility  of  the  parents  ought 
not  to  cease  to  any  extent  until  a  child  is  of  that  ager 
at  all  events. 

1()58.  Of  the  age  of  twdve?— Yes. 

1050.  We  had  Sir  Thomas  Pile  here  as  a  witness  Uie 
other  day,  and  he  took  a  different  view  from  you.  He 
was  indined  to  reduce  the  minimum  age.  He  thought 
that  deven  was  too  old ;  he  was  inclined  to  fix  it  at  ten, 
and  even,  in  certain  cases,  at  nine,  on  the  ground  that 
the  earnings  of  these  children  are  a  very  essential  part 
of  the  home  income?— Of  course,  there  are  cases  whece 
it  may  come  rather  severe  on  wellnindined  parents: 
those  who  wish  to  bring  up  their  diildren  as  they  ought 
to. 

1060.  You  think  that,  if  a  minimum  limit  of  twdve  * 
was  fixed  there  might  be  cases  of  hardship? — Theie- 
might  be,  no  doubt. 

1061.  May  I  take  it  that  you  speak  on  behalf  of  the 
Corporation  as  well  as  on  your  own  bdudf? — Wdl, 
from  my  knowledge  of  Corporation  matters,  particu- 
larly in  connection  with  this  street  trading,  I  speak 
on  behalf  of  both  myself  personally  and  the  Corpo- 
ration. 

1062.  Do  you  think  that  if  there  was  an  Act  of 
Parliament  obtained  enabling  the  Corporation  to  make  - 
bye-laws  similar,  let  us  say,  to  those  in  force  in  Liver- 
pool, do  you  think  that  the  Corporation  would  be  pre- 
pared to  do  all  in  their  power  to  cany  them  out  effeo- 
tivdy? — ^I  have  every  reason  to  think  so.  I  was  on  a 
Oommittee  which  tried  in  every  way  to  hdp  in  this 
matter,  and  we  fdt  that  we  could  not  get  the  police  to 
take  up  the  matter.  They  said  that  they  had  no 
power,  and  the  Corporation  had  no  power. 

1063.  There  is  no  power  at  present,  dther  on  bdialf 
of  the  Corporation  or  the  police? — ^No. 

1064.  The  power  could  be  obtained  by  a  general  Act 
of  Parliament  applying  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  power  of  making  bye-laws  under  that  vested  in  the 
Corporations  and  Councils  ? — Quite  so. 

1065.  As  r^ards  this  system  of  licensing,  supposing 
the  Corporation  had  the  power  of  making  these  bye- 
laws,  would  you  extend  them  to  any  cases  beyond  ibe 
eases  of  children — would  you  extend  them  to  grown-up 
people  over  sixteen  years  of  age  ? — ^Yes,  I  would. 

1066.  You  would  require  men  selling  papers  on  the- 
streets  to  have  a  licence? — ^No,  I  should  not  say  so. 
Well,  of  course,  it  would  come  under  the  same  dass 
as  regards  the  posters  in  the  street,  and  they  should  not 
be  allowed. 

1067.  That  comes  in  incidentally,  of  course;  but 
that  about  posters  in  the  streets  is  hardly  a  part  of  the 
street  trading.  But  you  are  not  prepared  to  go  as 
far  as  to  sav  that  any  man  or  woman  tradins  in  the 
street  shoula  wear  a  badge,  or  have  a  licenced— No,  I 
do  not  think  that  that  is  necessary ;  but  I  think  that 
the  children  should  have  badges,  most  decidedly.  And 
they  should  be  dressed  clean. 

1068.  We  will  come  to  the  question  of  dothin^  a  little 
further  on.  As  regards  street  tradins  for  girls.  Sir 
Thomas  Pile  told  us  that  he  would  discourage  it  in 
every  possible  way,  and  try  to  induce  them  to  go  in 
for  other  work ;  but,  as  at  present  advised,  he  would* 
not  forbid  it  altogether.  What  is  your  view? — ^If  it 
were  possible,  I  think  it  would  be  wdl  that  it  should  be- 
done  away  with  altogether— girls  trading  in  the  street. 
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I  think  it  is  not  tbe  propor  place  for  those  duloben  to 
be,  psrticiilarly  at  nisht  time,  or  the  evening  time.  I 
think,  if  it  were  possible,  it  riiould  not  be  al&wed. 

1060.  As  regards  the  honrs,  in  LiTerx)ool,  girls  are 
not  allowed  to  trade  in  the  streets  after  7  o'dodc.  Do 
yon  think  that  that*  would  meet  jonr  objection? — Of 
oouise,  the  winter  time  differs  from  smnmer.  X  think 
the  time  ought  to  be  when  sunset  comes  on — say,  6 
o'dodc  in  the  winter,  and,  say,  8  o'clock  or  half -past  7 
in  summer. 

1070.  We  are  now  speaking  of  girls  ? — ^Yes.  My  idea 
is  that  it  would  be  better  that  they  should  not  be 
allofwed  at  all ;  but,  if  they  were,  those  should  be  the 
honis.  Six  o'clock  in  the  winter  and  half -past  7  in  the 
summer  time. 

1071.  As  regards  boys,  the  latest  hour  in  Liverpool 
is  9  in  summer  and  7  in  winter? — So  I  understand. 

1072.  They  may  begin,  if  they  wish,  at  6  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  but  they  must  leave  ofE  at  9  in  the  even- 
ing, and  girls  at  7  in  the  evening  ? — I  think  that  is  a 
good  system.  I  shoidd  say,  if  the  girls  were  allowed 
to  trade,  it  shoidd  be  6  o'clock — ^that  is,  when  it  becomes 
dark  in  the  evening,  which  it  does  in  the  winter  time 
—for  three  months  in  the  year. 

1073.  A  good  deal  of  the  newspaper  selling  is  in  the 
case  of  the  evening  editions,  and  that  goes  on  largely 
between  6  and  7? — No  doubt  it  does,  at  the  present 
time.  Tou  hear  them  crying  out  up  to  10  or  11  o'clock 
at  present,  which,  I  think,  should  not  be  allowed. 

1074.  But,  with  regard  to  the  girls  trading,  you 
would  be  depriving  them  of  a  good  deal  of  their  trading 
if  you  stopped  them  between  6  and  7  ? — Quite  so.  The 
evening  papers  come  out  at  half -past  5  and  6. 

1075.  Don't  you  think  that,  as  regards  the  girls,  if 
they  were  not  trading,  they  might  be  doing  something 
worse — if  they  were  not  employed,  they  have  no  par- 
ticular place  to  go  to,  and  iheir  homes  very  often  are 
not  desirable  places  ? — That  is  a  point  whidi,  I  think, 
deserves  very  serious  consideration.  No  doubt  th^ 
could  be  employed  worse  than  in  street  trading. 

1076.  If  you  had  the  street  trading  regulated,  it 
would  not  be  very  injurious  employment,  you  think  ? — 
I  do  not  think  it  would  be  very  injurious. 

1077.  Do  3rou  see  any  objection  to  regulating^  children 
engaged  in  street  trading---do  you  see  any  objection  to 
requiring  them  to  wear  badges  ? — No  objection  whatever. 
I  think  they  shotdd  have  badges. 

1078.  In  Liverpool  the  badge  is  a  belt? — Tes. 

1079.  That  is  a  specimen  (showing  to  witness).  Do 
you  see  any  objection  to  a  child  wearing  that? — Cer- 
tainly not ;  as  a  distinguishing  mark. 

1080.  In  addition  to  the  bdt,  they  keep  this  little 
book  of  licences,  with  regulations  appended,  so  that 
every  child  knows  under  what  conditions  he  or  she  is 
allowed  to  trade  in  the  streets  ? — ^Yes  ;  a  very  good  sys- 
tem, I  think. 

1081.  As  regards  to  the  clothes  of  these  children,  as 
yon  mentioned,  you  would  require  them  to  dtess  de- 
cently ? — Certainly. 

1082.  Do  you  think  that  there  would  be  any  difficulty 
there— -do  you  think  that  the  class  of  children  who  are 
trading  in  the  streets  would  be  able  to  afford  to  dress 
thems^ves  decently? — ^I  think  that  the  parents  ought 
to  assist  them  in  every  possible  way  ;  and,  if  they  earn 
a  little  by  trading  in  the  streets,  their  parents,  to- 
gether with  the  amount  that  they  make,  ought  to  be  able 
to  keep  them  decently.  There  ought  to  be  no  difficulty 
about  it. 

« 

1063.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  licensing  autho- 
rity should  adopt  some  system  of  providing  clothes  for 
these  childsen,  and  make  them  pay  a  small  sum — a 
penny  a  day — and  give  them  clothes,  and  require  that 
these  clothes  should  be  kept  in  proper  repair,  and 
clean.  Do  you  think  that  such  a  system  would  be 
possible? — I  think  it  would  be.    A  very  good  idea. 

1084.  The  idea  is  that  the  children  should  come  in 
every  evening  after  the  hour  for  trading  has  expired, 
they  should  come  into  some  central  place,  and  leave 
their  badges,  their  belts,  and  pay  their  penny,  at  the 
same  time,  and  go  next  morning  and  get  back  their 
badge.  Do  you  think  that  a  good  idea? — I  Ihink  it  is 
a  good  idea — some  such  thing. 

1085.  Youy  think  that  it  would  be  no  hardship  on  the 
children  to  require  them  t6  come  to  this  place  every 
evening  after  work  was  over  ? — Oh,  I  should  think  not ; 
if  there  were  two  places  in  the  city,  or  even  one — one 
on  the  north  side  of  the  city,  and  one  on  the  south 
side  would  be  convenient  for  ^em. 


1086.  Would  you  see  any  objection  to  having  tha  ^jvril  22,  I90S: 
place  the  Central  Police  Station,  for  instance? — No,         — *- 

I  should  think  not  v^f™^ 

1087.  There  is  no  objection  to  the  children  going  ^^^ 
there  morning  and  evening  with  their  badges? — ^No,  ^^•'*'"*« '•^' 
I  think  it  would  be  rather  a  protection  for  them,  par- 
ticularly in  the  evening. 

1088.  Do  you  know  something  about  the  Police- Aided 
Clothing  Society? — ^I  do. 

1089.  Do  you  think  that  that  organization  could  be 
used  to  assist  in  this  clothing  scheme? — ^I  dare  say  it 
could ;  but  I  think  Mrs.  Tolerton,  who  is  active  in 
that  way,  would  be  pleased  to  give  you  any  inf  ormaticm 
on  that  subject. 

1090.  I  wanted  to  know,  have  you  any  opinion  on 
that  subject  yourself,  because  a  great  deal  of  help  mi^t 
be  got  from  the  philanthropic  societies  in  improving 
the  condition  of  the  ohiLdren  ? — ^Yes ;  and  that  Society 
takes  a  great  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  children. 

^1001.  I  suppose,  in  requiring  those  children  to  take 
out  a  licence,  you  would  require  them  to  appear  them- 
selves before  the  licensing  authority,  so  that  they  might 
see  that  the  children  were  all  right,  and  clean  uid 
decently  dressed? — Oh,  certainly,  they  should. 

1092.  Would  you  require  any  medical  certificatis 
with  regard  to  the  child's  state  of  health? — Well,  I 
don't  think  that  that  would  be  absolutely  necessary. 

1093.  You  think  that  the  Licensing  Committee  might 
judge  of  that  by  seeing  the  child? — ^They  might  judge 
themselves. 

1094.  For  it  is  conceivable  that  street  trading  might 
be  very  injurious  to  some  children? — Quite  so;  but  I 
think  it  would  not  be  absolutely  necessary  to  get  a 
certificate.  It  might  mean  expense.  If  it  could  be 
had  free  of  charge  it  would  be  a  good  idea,  no  doubt. 

1095.  One  of  the  conditions  in  Liverpool  with  regard 
to  the  issuing  of  licences  is  that,  if  the  child  has  not  a 
certificate  of  exemption  from  the  School  Board,  he  must 
not  trade  in  the  streets  during  school  time,  and  he  must 
produce,  every  quarter,  a  certificate  from  his  head 
teacher,  stating  that  he  has  been  attending  school  resu- 
larly.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  be  a  good  regula- 
tion?— I  think  it  would.  On  the  whole,  I  think  the 
Liverpool  system  is  a  good  one,  taking  it  as  a  whole. 

1096.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  whether  the 
newspaper  boys  attend  school  regularly? — Wdl,  I  am 
afraid  that  as  a  rule  they  do  not. 

1097.  Are  you  on  the  School  Attendance  Committee? 
— No,  I  am  not  on  the  School  Attendance  Committee. 

1098.  There  was  another  question,  and  that  was 
about  requiring  these  children,  whose  homes  are  very 
bad — and  some  of  them  have  no  homes,  perhaps — -re- 
quiring them  to  live  in  homes  or  lodgings  approved  of 
by  the  Licensing  Committee.  Do  you  think  thaf  that 
would  be  possible  in  Dublin? — ^Wdl,  that  opens  up  a 
very  large  question.  I  have  no  doubt  it  could  be 
done;  but  still,  I  do  hold  that  the  parents  ought  to 
be  responsible  for  the  children  at  that  age,  and  th^ 
more  they  are  held  responsible,  the  better,  I  think, 
for  themselves,  and  the  better  for  the  children. 

1099.  But  the  parents  might  be  so  extremely  bad  as 
to  render  it  desirable  to  take  the  child  away  from  their 
influence  altogether? — I  can  quite  understand  that^ 
In  such  a  case  it  might  be  well. 

1100.  Tou  would  have  the  power  to  refuse  the  licence 
unless  the  child  went  to  some  particular  Home  or  lodg- 
ing ?— Yee. 

1101.  And,  if  they  had  no  homes,  we  might  acquire 
homes  for  them — ^^f  they  have  no  homes  of  their  own? 


1102.  Of  course,  any  child  required  to  reside  in  such 
a  Home  would  be  sent  to  a  Home  the  manager  of 
which  would  be  of  the  same  religion  as  the  child 
itself  ?~Ye8. 

1103.  Would  there  be  any  difficulty  about  that?— Na 
Religion  should  not  interfere  at  all. 

1104.  I  think  not.  In  Liverpool,  and  generally  in 
England,  the  proposition  is  that  the  bye-laws  should  be 
approved  of  by  the  Home  Secretary.  I  suppose,  in 
Ireland,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  about  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  being  the  approving  authority  ?— Oh,  I 
think  it  is  quite  right  that  he  should  be ;  ahd  I  think 
there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  about  that. 

1106.  It  would,  of  course,  have  this  advantage,  that 
any  bye-laws  that  His  Excdlency  would  approve  would 
first  have  to  be  laid  before  the  Law  Officers  of  the 
Crown ;  so  that  no  l^al  questions  should  arise  there- 
after in  the  working  of  them  ? — Yes. 

1106.  Do  you  know  much  about  the  employment  of 
those  young  children  in  private  employment,  such  as 
shops  and  factories  ?— Well,  at  that  age,  when  they  are 
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1002.  up  to  fifteen  or  aizteen,  they  are  employed,  no  donbt ; 
Imt  I  think  nndet  fittKa  t&At  dmplo^^eiit  in  It  factory 
or  otherwiie  shotdd  not  be  allowed.  They  ought  to  ha 
fifteen.     I  kngw  tiiat  in  some  places  fourteen  is  the  afl|e. 

1107.  Are  there  many  large  establishments  in  Dublin 
where  children  undet  fourteen  are  employed? — Oh,  I 
don't  think  so ;  I  don't  think  that  there  are  many,  if 
there  is  any  case.  I  don't  know  of  a  case  where  they 
Are  under  fourteen. 

1108.  Do  you  think  Dublin  affords  many  cases  of 
SKcessive  child  labour? — ^I  think  there  have  been  cases ; 
but  I  think  it  is  not  so  general  now  that  the  Act  is  in 
force,  with  shortened  hours. 

1109.  The  school  hours  of  a  child  are  from  10  to  3. 
Before  and  after  school  hours  he  may  be  employed 
in  a  shop,  or  as  a  messenger,  or  in  the  streets.  But  you 
think  there  are  not  many  cases  of  excessive  employ- 
ment ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

1110.  What  would  you  call  an  excessive  employment. 
Take  a  child  attending  school  from  10  to  3.  Wotild 
you  say  that  that  child  would  be  able  to  work  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  hours  a  week  in  addition,  without 
injury  to  his  health? — Well,  a  child  might  be  able  to 
work  for  three  hours  per  day,  or  from  eighteen  to 
twenty  hours  in  the  week — ^that  is,  of  light  employ- 
ment, suitable,  and  that  would  not  be  injurious. 

1111.  The  English  Committee  that  reported  on  this 
question  take  the  view  that  in  addition  to  the  school 
hours  there  were  many  employments  where  a  child  may 
work  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  hours  without  injury 
to  his  health? — ^Yes,  I  dare  say  that  is  so. 

1112.  You  agree,  practically,  with  that? — I  da 
1113. What  do  you  think  is  the  most  injurious  form 

of  employment  of  children  in  Dublin  ? — ^In  clothes  fac- 
tories. 

1114.  Are  there  young  children  employed  from  be- 
tween eleven  and  fourteen? — ^I  do  not  think  there  are 
now.  Some  years  ago  there  were ;  but  I  think  there 
are  very  few  children  employed  now  under  the  age  of 
fourteen. 

1115.  Do  you  think  there  are  many  children  em- 
ployed from  fourteen  to  sixteen  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  children 
might  be  apprenticed  from  fifteen  to  sixteen — from  fif- 
teen up-—to  different  kinds  of  trades  which  would  not 
be  injurious  to  their  health. 

1116.  The  English  Committee  reported  that  some 
cases  of  the  greatest  injury  are  to  be  found  in  the 
home  employment  of  children,  who  are  employed  by 
their  parents,  not  in  wage  earning  at  all,  but  in  work 
in  their  own  homes ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  means 
of  getting  at  that,  or  regulating  it?— Of  course,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  regulate  the  hours  they  should  work  in 
their  own  homes. 

1117.  Do  you  think  that  the  hours  for  work  for  child- 
ren on  Saturdays  are  longer  or  shorter  than  on  ordinary 
days  ? — They  are  longer,  in  a  mat  many  cases. 

1118.  Owing  to  the  shops  Keeping  open  until  late 
in  the  evening? — Yes. 

1119.  Is  there  any  Sunday  work  in  Dublin  for  chil- 
dren?— I  do  not  think  that  there  is  very  much — ^prac- 
tically none. 

1120.  The  conclusion  come  to  by  the  Departmental 
Committee  in  England  is  that  the  employment  of  child 
labour  in  moderation  is  justifiable,  because  it  tends 
to  accustom  children  to  bodily  activity,  and  to  make 
them  industrious  and  economical.  Do  you  agree  in 
that? — I  approve  of  that. 

1121.  That  refers  to  children  between  eleven  and 
fourteen  ? — ^Yes. 

1122.  What  is  your  opinion  about  Day  Industrial 
Schools — are  you  in  favour  of  Day  Industrial  Schools? 
— Oh,  yes  ;  certainly. 

1123.  We  may  take  it  that  the  Corporation  generally 
are  in  favour  of  them? — ^They  are.  I  believe  every 
member  of  the  Corporation  is  in  favour  of  them. 

1124.  In  the  case  of  children  sent  to  Day  Industrial 
Schools,  would  you  like  to  see  very  strong  powers  of 
compelling  their  parents  to  contribute  ?— Yes,  I  think 
they  should  contribute,  no  doubt. 

1125.  One  of  the  principal  objects  is  to  take  a  child 
away  from  an  undesirable  home ;  but  you  do  not  want 
to  relieve  the  parent  of  his  responsibility  ?— No ;  I  am 
very  strong  on  that  point,  because  I  do  not  think  that 
the  parents  should  be  relieved  of  their  responsibility. 
Where  they  are,  they  became  callous  and  indifferent 
to  their  children. 

1126.  In  the  case  of  a  child  sent  to  a  Day  Industrial 
School,  would  you  allow  that  child  to  trade  in  the 
streets  at  all  ?— Oh.  yes ;  I  don't  think  there  is  any 
difficulty  about  that. 


1127.  He  goes  to  the  Industrial  School  at,  say, 
8  in  the  morning,  and  he  gets  sway  at  6  in  tiia  even^- 
ing.  Would  yoii  a&ow  that  child  to  trade  after  6  in 
the  evening  by  selling  newspapers?— I  think  the  time 
for  trading  should  be  very  short  in  cases  like  that, 
where  they  are  so  long  at  school, 

1128.  What  would  oe  the  object  of  allowing  them  to 
trade  at  all? — ^In  order  to  assist  their  parents. 

1129^.  Do  you  think  that  in  the  majority  of  cases 
where  children  are  trading  in  the  streets  they  bring 
home  the  money  they  earn  to  their  parents,  and  that  it 
is  requisite  for  their  home  expenses  ?— Yes,  that  is  what 
they  should  do. 

1130.  Hie  parents  do  not  send  them  out  to  the  streets 
in  order  to  get  money,  and  then  spend  the  money  in 
drink? — Many  of  them  may  do  that;  probably  many 
of  them  do. 

1131.  We  had  some  evideaoe  hero  from  the  superin- 
tendents of  police,  and  their  opinion  was  that  in  the 
majority  of  cases  these  are  genuine  cases  of  want^  in 
which  tiie  children  were  sent  out  to  earn  money,  and 
the  money  was  necessary  to  help  the  parents  to  keep  the 
homes  together? — No  doubt  thrae  are  cases  of  that 
kind  ;  but  I  think,  also,  there  are  many  cases  the  other 
way. 

1132.  Which  would  be  the  majority,  would  you  say  ? 
— ^WeU,  I  am  not  able  to  judge. 

1133.  Do  you  know  at  all,  with  r^ard  to  the  chil- 
dren who  seU  newspapers,  whether  they  trade  on  their 
own  account  in  most  cases,  or  are  some  of  them  sent  oat 
by  newsagento  to  sell  the  papers  ?— Well,  I  think,  in 
the  majority  of  cases  they  trade  on  their  own  account. 

1134.  Where  do  they  get  the  papers — do  they  g^ 
them  from  newsagents  ?--They  get  them  from  news- 
agents and  from  the  offices,  and,  I  daie  say,  they  get 
creditb     I  think  they  do  in  many  cases. 

1136.  You  "think  they  get  tJiem  direct  from  the  news- 
paper offices?— Yes. 

1136.  Do  you  think  that  the  daily  papers  would  have 
any  just  cause  or  complaint  if  we  were  to  r^;ulari8e 
the  sale  of  papers  by  means  of  Hoenoes  or  badges? — 
No,  I  do  not  think  that  they  would  have  any  cause  of 
complaint  whatever;  I  do  not  think  that  they  could 
have,  for  the  sale  of  the  newspapers  will  have  just  the 
same  effect  as  before. 

1137.  It  will  not  be  in  any  way  injuriously  affected. 
It  might  be  improved,  you  think  ?— I  should  think  so. 
I  think,  too,  that  as  to  the  ratepayers  who  keep  shops 
for  the  sale  of  newspapers  it  is  rather  hard  on  tJiem 
that  papers  are  sold  in  the  streets,  where  no  rent  is 
paid. 

1138.  Is  there  any  suggestion  that  tou  could  put 
before  us  for  improving  the  Liverpool  system,  if  it 
should  be  introduced  into  Dublin— do  you  think  that  it 
could  be  improved,  except  so  far  as  leaving  a  little 
more  latitude  as  to  hours?— A  little  more  latitude. 
And  I  think  the  age  might  be  taken  into  consideration. 

1139.  You  would  leave  the  hours  and  the  age  prac- 
tically in  the  hands  of  the  bye-law-making  authorities  ? 
—Yes,  I  would.  What  would  suit  in  Liverpool  would 
not  have  the  same  bearing  as  here,  in  Dublin. 

1140.  Mr.  Bagwell.— You  know  about  the  difficul- 
ties of  exemption.  Do  you  think  that  no  certificate  of 
exemption  can  be  granted— you  approve  of  boys  being 
kept  at  school  and  not  being  allowed  to  trade  in  the 
streets  unless  they  have  exemption?— I  do. 

1141.  You  are  aware  that  no  certificate  of  exemption 
can  be  given  to  any  child  under  eleven? — ^Yes. 

1142.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  extending  that  to 
twelve? — I  would. 

1143.  It  has  been  done  in  England  for  a  great  num- 
ber of  cases.  MJfSuld  you  be  in  favour  of  letting  it 
stand  as  now  it  is  in  the  Irish  Education  Act,  at  eleven, 
or  raising  it,  as  it  has  been  done  in  England,  to  twdve  ? 
— I  approve  of  raising  it  to  twelve. 

1144.  It  is  a  question,  I  think,  that  is  certain  to  be 
raised,  as  Parliament  was  very  much  interested  in  the 
question  when  it  was  before  it  on  the  previous  occa- 
sion. Have  you  observed  at  all  what  happens  to  the 
boys  who  have  been  in  the  streets— have  you  any  idea 
at  all  of  what  they  turn  to  afterwards  ?— Well,  I  am 
afraid  that,  as  A  rule,  they  do  not  turn  to  much  good. 
The  result  of  their  being  in  the  streets  is,  they  mix 
with  other  boys,  and  the  tendency  is  for  evU— and  for 
pilfering,  very  often. 

1146.  Do  you  think  that  they  learn  anything  durimr 
the  process  of  street  trading  that  will  be  of  any  use  to 
them  for  earning  their  bread  afterwards  ?— No.  I  do 
not.  ' 

^^^'J?^  ^^^PProve  of  girls  being  in  the  streets 
at  all,  if  It  could  be  avoided  ?— Yes. 
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1147.  Have  you  known  it  to  be  bad  for  their  health— 

H  am  not  talking  of  their  moziili  for  the-  mammtl 

Yei,  I  think  it  ia  bad  for  them,  beii^  in  ail  kinda  of 
nreather. 

114&  It  was  stated  by  some  of  the  English  witnesses 
ihat  the  girls  suffered  much  more  than  the  boys.  Do 
jtm  think  that  that  is  the  casef—Tes. 

1149.  Mr.  Fagan.— Tou  s&id  that  the  employment  of 
duldren  did  not  interfere  with  their  health  if  it  wexe 
kept  within  certain  limits? — Tes. 

1150.  And  you  said  that  abont  three  honrs  a  day 
would  be  a  reasonable  time  for  children  to  be  engaged 
in  that  kind  of  work  7 — Tes ;  it  very  much  depends  on 
ttfiir  studies.  Of  course,  if  their  educational  hours  be 
long 

1151.  They  are  five  hours?— Then  I  do  not  think  that 
three  hours  would  be  too  much — or  from  eighteen  to 
twenty  hours  a  week. 

11^.  Would  you  grant  those  three  hours  for  morn- 
ing or  evening  work  ?-— If  it  could  be  divided  it  would  be 
best  so ;  but  I  don't  think  they  would  earn  so  mudi 
in  the  morning  as  in  the  evening. 

1153.  Do  you  think  that  trading  in  the  streets  and 
employment  before  school  hours  zor  children  between 
deven  and  fourteen  years  of  age  is  detrimental  to  their 
sdiool  work? — ^Yes ;  I  do  not  think  that  they  ought  to 
liave  too  much  work  to  do  before  their  school  hours. 

1154.  In  fact,  would  you  be  opposed  altogether  to 
the  employment  of  children  before  attending  school  ? — 
Well,  I  think  it  would  be  better  that  they  should  not. 

1155.  You  stated  that  it  injured  some  of  the  rate- 
payers who  keep  small  shops,  and  that  in  that  way 
there  was  an  objection  to  street  trading? — Yes. 

1156.  Very  often  a  family  may  depend  on  the  earn- 
ings of  that  child  just  merely  to  keep  them  out  of  the 
workhouse.  That  has  been  stated  to  us.  Would  not 
the  ratepayers  then  benefit  in  another  way  in  keeping 
the  family  out  of  the  workhouse  by  allowing  the  child 
to  trade  in  the  streets  ? — No  doubt ;  but  I  think  that 
that  is  a  very  exceptional  case. 

1157.  Children  that  are  sent  to  Day  Industrial 
Sdiools  get  three  meals  there.  That  would  represent, 
I  suppose,  at  the  very  lowest,  6d.  or  7d,  ? — Yes. 

1158.  I  suppose  they  could  not  make  much  more 
than  that  in  street  trading  during  the  day? — I  do  not 
suppose  that  they  would,  as  a  rule,  make  more  than 
that. 

1159.  Well,  would  not  that  be  sufficient  for  a  parent 
who  has  a  child  sent  to  a  Day  Industrial  School — ^the 
gain  that  parent  has  by  not  having  to  feed  that  child 


— ^would  not  that  represent  the  amount  that  th^  would  Apra  22, 1902. 
make  if  tte^  were  engaged  in  streets  trading? — ^xes»  -*-* 

1160.  And  would  you  not  then,  oh  that  account,  pre-  ^iJSJf'"" 
vent  children  attending  a  Day  Industrial  School  from  wIj^!S^  ^^ 
following  street  trading  ?— I  think  the  fact  of  street  *'*"*^  'r 
trading    should    not    prevent    them    attending    these 

schools.  On  the  other  hand,  also,  the  fact  of  their  at- 
tending these  schools  should  not  i)revent  them,  if  pos- 
sible, from  earning  something  which  would  be  earned 
in  a  right  and  proper  way. 

1161.  But  do  Ihey  not  gain  as  much  by  going  to  the 
Day  Industrial  School  in  the  way  of  food,  as  if  they 
spent  the  day  in  street  trading.  And  then,  you  are 
dEenying  others,  perhaps,  that  cannot  be  ben^ted  by 
the  advantages  of  the  Day  Industrial  School.  Would 
you  then,  on  that  account  prevent  the  Dajr  Industrial 
School  children  trading? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

1162.  Mr.  MuLHALL. — I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  have 
no  objection  to  the  system  of  badges? — No  objection. 
I  think  it  is  a  ^ood  system. 

1163.  Would  it  be  possible  to  efficiently  enforoe  the 
bye-laws,  if  the  childrcn  licensed  did  not  we^r  badges  7 
— There  would  be  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in  enforcing 
them,  I  am  inclined  to  think. 

1164.  It  has  been  suggested  by  one  witness  that  a 
system  of  registration  would  be  preferable  to  that  of 
licensing,  in  which  case  the  children  would  not  wear 
badges.  Would  it  not  then  be  difficult  to  distinguish 
the  children  who  were  not  registered  from  those  who 
were  on  the  register? — Oh,  I  think  that  there  should 
be  no  difficulty  with  the  badge  system.  I  think  it  is 
the  preferable  one. 

1165.  You  mentioned,  also,  that  you  objected,  as  a 
rule,  to  girls  street  trading,  and  you  would  make  it 
difficult  for  them  to  do.  Do  you  draw  a  distinction 
between  girls  trad^g  on  their  own  account  and  girls 
helpinff  tiieir  mothers,  who  may  be  hawkers?  Would 
it  not  be  less  objectionable  for  gjrls  to  be  trading  under 
the  supervision  of  their  mothers,  than  on  their  own 
account  ? — Yes ;  it  would  be  less  objectionable,  provided 
that  the  mother  be  a  right  and  proper  person,  of  course. 

1166.  You  stated  that  many  parents  send  out  their 
children  nominally  to  trade,  but  practically  to  b^? — 
Yes,  I  believe  there  are  many  cases  of  that  kind. 

1167.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  children  go  out  to  beg 
or  trade  without  their  parents'  knowledge? — ^Yes,  I 
dare  say  they  do. 

1168.  And  in  opposition  to  their  parents? — Quite  so. 

1169.  Would  you  not,  therefore,  make  it  necessary  to 
have  the  consent  of  the  parent  before  any  licence  was 
issued  ?— Yes,  I  think  I  would. 


The  Witness  vdtkdrew. 


Mr.  E.  Weber  Smyth,  j.p„  t.c,  examined. 


1170.  Chairman. — You  have  heard  Alderman  Ire- 
land's evidence.  May  we  take  it  that  you  concur  with 
him  generally? — ^I  think  so. 

1171.  I  have  a  short  statement  from  you  here  in 
which  you  say  that  you  believe  street  trading  to  be  the 
wont  possible  start  in  life  for  young  lads,  as  it  unsettles 
them  for  ever  for  steady  employment? — ^Yes. 

1172.  You  think  it  unsettles  them  for  any  employ- 
ment afterwards? — I  am  sure  of  it.  I  don't  think  it 
at  all.     I  have  had  a  great  many  years'  experience  in 

.  connectian  with  charity  in  Dublin.  I  have  consulted, 
before  I  came  here,  with  others  on  the  same  Committee, 
and  they  affree  with  me  that  the  street  trading  is 
very  demoralising,  as  unsettling  the  nature  of  the  boy, 
especially  for  future  work. 

1173.  What  is  the  Committee  that  you  refer  to  ? — The 
Association  for  the  Belief  of  Distressed  Protestants. 
I  have  been  thirty-five  years  connected  with  it.  We 
have  on  our  books  a  large  proportion  of  men — able- 
bodied,  healthy  men — ^who  are  not  supporting  their 
families.  Th^  seem  to  have  no  idea  of  how  to  do  a 
day's  work.  They  have  no  trade.  They  are  neither 
fish,  flesh,  fowl,  or  good  red  herring  for  anything. 
They  call  themselves  handy  men,  and  they  are  handy 
for  nothing.  They  never  seem  to  be  employed  by  any- 
body, and  they  come  on  the  charitable  societies,  and, 
erantually,  on  the  rates,  and  my  firm  belief  is,  though 
I  have  no  proof  of  it,  that  these  men  began  life  as 
street-trading  boys,  sdling  papers,  and  growing  up 
without  any  trade.  They  are  unfit  for  porters,  or  gar- 
deners, or  any  occupation  fthat  will  require  steadiness. 

1174.  Is  that  only  your  opinion — ^you  have  no  proof 
that  these  were  street  traders? — I  have  no  proof,  sir. 

1175.  Does  your  Association  assist  children,  or  is  it 


T.O. 


altogether    confined    to   grown-up    people? — It   assists   Jfr.  E.  Weber 
families.  ^"^^^  ^'^'^ 

1176.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  en^ployment 
of  children  in  these  families — are  many  of  them  em- 
ployed' in  street  trading? — ^It  is  a  question  that  we 
never  ask. 

1177.  You  say  you  consider  these  children  who  are 
selling  newspapers  a  great  public  convenience,  and  a 
great  help  to  needy  parents? — I  do,  somewhat. 

1178.  You  think,  then,  that  the  earnings  go  always 
to  the  parents,  and  that  they  are  necessary  for  keeping 
the  home  together  ? — In  many  cases,  no  doubt  they  da 

1179.  Do  you  think  there  are  many  cases  of  abuse  in 
which  the  earnings  are  not  applied  to  that  purpose ; 
but  are  taken  by  the  parents  and  applied  to  drink? — 
I  do,  sir ;  I  believe  there  is  a  great  deal  of  it. 

1180.  These  children  themselves— do  they  spend  any 
of  their  money  improperly,  on  drink? — They  do.  I 
see  them  opposite  my  place  of  business,  sometimes  for 
hours  at  a  time,  gambling  away  the  halfpence  that  they 
make  in  Graf  ton-street  with  papers. 

1181.  That  is  gambling  ? — Playing  pitch-and-toss  and 
cards. 

1181a.  But  you  never  see  them  going  into  public- 
houses  and  drinking?  I  think  there  is  a  law  against 
supplying  them  with  drink  in  public-houses? — ^Yes; 
but  they  go  into  public-houses  selling  papers. 

1182.  They  don't  get  drink  there?— No ;  still,  I  would 
forbid  that. 

1183.  You  would  forbid  their  entering  public-houses 
at  all  ? — Yes ;  I  don't  like  them  doing  it. 

1184.  I  suppose  you  are  now  referring  to  children 
under  fourteen  years  of  age  ? — Yes. 
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Smyth,  J.P., 
tjo. 


JprU ^2,1902.      11851  Aiisniiling  that  the«ge,for  Hoeniing  these  chil- 

dteXk  were  extended  to  Bixteeny '  wotiM  yoia  forbid  chil- 
dren up  to  the  age  of  sixteen  from  gbing  into  public- 
houses  ? — ^I  would. 

1186.  Hiat  is,  for  the  purpose  of  selling  their  papers  1 
— Tot  the  purpose  of  selling  their  papers. 

1187.  You  say  here  you  would  not  abolish  these  street 
traders  altogetheir,  btit  you  would  lessen  their  number, 
and  make  street  trading  impossible  for  boys  of  fifteen 
or  upwards  ? — ^I  would  like  to  qualify  that,  and  make 
it  fourteen. 

1188.  You  would  not  allow  any  boys  to  sell  papers 
in  the  streets  after  the  age  of  fourteen  ? — No ;  I  think 
they  ought  to  settle  down  to  some  settled  employment  at 
the  age  of  fourteen.  They  should  be  apprenticed  to 
something  at  that  age. 

1189.  We  had  some  evidence  from  the  police  to  the 
effect  that  the  majority  of  these  newspaper  boys^  when 
they  reach  the  proper  age,  enlist  in  the  army? — ^I  be- 
lieve that  to  be  the  case. 

1190.  In  Liverpool  Alderman  Watts  gave  evidence. 
He  was  asked  the  question  as  to  what  b^ame  of  these 
boys,  and  he  said,  "  A  smart  lad  on  the  streets  is  very 
soon  taken  off,  or  on  his  own  account  he  seeks  other  and 
better  employment.  We  urge  them  not  to  look  upon 
street  trading  as  the  beginning  and  end,  but  to  keep 
a  good  character,  and  get  out  of  it  as  soon  as  they  can.'' 
Then  he  was  asked  the  question,  "  You  do  not  think, 
then,  that  it  is  true  that  the  boy,  once  having  gone 
into  street  trading,  sticks  to  it,  and  it  is  very  hard  to 
get  him  to  go  into  anything  else,  if  there  is  an  open- 
ing?" "No,  I  do  not,"  is  the  answer  to  that.  "If 
he  gets  a  place  which  might  be  permanent  he  drifts 
back,  very  shortly,  into  street  trading  ? "  is  then  asked, 
and  he'  answers,  "  No,  he  does  not.  I  have  noticed 
that  in  the  Police-Aided  Children's  Clothing  Society, 
as  soon  as  we  have  clothed  a  boy,  and  made  him  decent, 
he  goes  off  to  some  shop  and  gets  employment  and  re- 
mains." That  was  the  evidence  of  Alderman  Watts,  in 
Liverpool.  I  suppose  the  class  of  street-trading  boys 
is  pretty  much  the  same  in  both  cities? — ^I  thipk  that  it 
very  much  depends  on  the  class  of  parents. 

1191.  There  *  is  another  suggestion  of  yours.  You 
would  not  abolish  these  street  traders,  but  you  would 
lessen  their  number.  The  effect  of  this  licensing  sys- 
tem in  Liverpool  has  been  to  lessen  their  number? — I 
think  it  has. 

1192.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  the  effect  here, 
too? — I  think  it  would  lessen  the  number  very 
materially. 

1193.  The  reason  it  has  lessened  the  number  in 
Liverpool  is  that  the  more  respectable  children,  who 
really  should  not  have  been  street  trading  at  all,  when 
they  found  they  would  have  to  wear  badges  if  they 
continued  street  trading,  gave  it  up  and  took  to  other 
employments,  and  thus  the  result  was  that  only  proper 
cases  for  street  trading  remained  at  that  occupation. 
Do  you  think  that  would  be  the  effect  here  at  all  ?  Do 
you  think  there  are  many  boys  selling  papers  here,  in 
Dublin,  in  the  streets,  who  don't  do  it  from  absolute 
necessity? — ^I  can  hardly  conceive  a  boy  giving  up  the 
employment  of  street  trading  if  ^t  were  at  all  remunera- 
tive, on  account  of  having  to  wear  a  belt. 

1194.  You  see  no  objection  whatever  to  this  belt? — 
Absolutely  none.  I  think  it  is  an  admirable  device 
for  recognising  them. 

1195.  Your  opinion  is  worth  a  good  deal  on  that 
point.  You  think  that  these  children  gamble  a  great 
deal? — ^I  don't  know  about  a  great  deal;  but  I  have 
drawn  the  attention  of  the  police  to  it  a  great  number 
of  times  for  the  sake  of  the  children  themselves,  and 
latterly  I  had  to  write  to  the  Commissioners,  because 
I  got  no  help  from  the  police  in  checking  it,  and  it  has 
been  checked  now,  though  occasionally  it  breaks  out 
again. 

1196.  Of  course,  one  of  the  effects  of  a  licensing 
system  would  be  that  you  would  be  able  to  put  down 
this  gambling? — ^You  can  stop  that,  any  way. 

11^.  If  a  child  were  found  gambling  h^s  licence 
mif|kt  be  suspended  ? — ^I  don't  think  they  would  attempt 
it  in  public,  as  they  do  now.  A  boy  with  a  belt  and 
a  number  on  it  would  not  try  it. 

1198.  As  regards  girls,  may  we  take  it  you  agree 
with  Alderman  Ireland  in  the  opinion  that,  if  possible, 
girls  trading  in  the  streets  should  be  stopped  entirely  ? 
— No ;  I  am  afraid  I  am  against  the  general  body  of 
evidence  on  that,  and  I  will  tell  you  why.  I  believe 
that  street  trading  does  an  enormous  injury  to  boys, 
and  I  believe  that  it  does  not  do  the  same  injury  to 
girls,  and  I  am  leaving  morality  out  of  the  question, 
now,   altogether.     Many  of  these  girls  who  begin  by 


selling  penny  bunches  of  flowers  to  ladiea  settle  down,  ixxji 
after  life  into  beine  very  good  fish  women  and  hawkers^- 
of  fish  and  vegetables  to  our  suburbs.  In  fact,  I  knoiF 
many  of  them  at  it.  They  are  not  unfitted  for  tlie 
life.  It  isabotit'the  best,  life  for  them,  and,  as  a  mle^. 
they  are  respectable  women,  x^espeqtably  dressed,  axui 
very  well  behaved. 

1199.  Yott  think  there  is  nothing  very  fatal  to  tbe- 
morals  in  street  trading  ? — Not  if  the  hours  are  limited. 
I  would  highly  approve  of  these  Liverpool  hours ;  bat 
otherwise,  I  see  no  harm  whatsoever  in  girls  trading* 
In  fact,  I  would  rather  see  girls  street  trading  than  boyv. 

1200.  Mr.  Fagan. — ^Would  you  approve  of  extending . 
the  age  for  granting  licences  to  street  traders   from 
sixteen  to  eighteen? — No    I  think  I  touched  on  that, 
and  said  that  I  would  allow  no  boy  to  trade  beyond  four- 
teen.    He  should  be  apprenticed  then. 

1201.  But,  taking  things  as  they  are,  do  you  think 
you  would  be  able  to  suppress  street  trading  generally 
among  boys  at  fourteen  years  of  age? — ^I  do. 

1202.  Do  you  think  it  would  not  be  a  grievance  for 
the  poor  people?— In  after  life  it  would  bear  fruit 
a  hundredfold  to  the  individual. 

1203.  Assuming  that  the  weight  of  evidence  would  be 
against  your  views,  and  that  the  Corporation  would 
be  disposed  to  grant  licences  to  children  up  to  sixteen, 
would  you  then  be  disposed  to  approve  of  it  going  on 
until  eighteen  ? — No.  If  the  whole  world  was  against 
me  it  would  be  all  the  worse  for  my  evidence,  but  that 
is  my  opinion,  after  a  great  many  years  working 
amongst  the  poor  and  keeping  my  eyes  open.  I  would 
put  a  boy  off  the  street  at  fourteen  and  apprentice 
him  to  something.  Every  day  after  fourteen  is  sowing 
tares  for  after  life  for  that  boy.     That  is  my  experience- 

1204.  Mr.  MuLHAiiL. — There  is  only  one  question 
that  I  would  like  to  put  to  you,  and  that  is  with  regard 
to  the  evidence  you  have  given  that  street  trading  is 
not  such  an  objectionable  school  for  girls  as  it  is  for 
bo3rs.  You  mentioned,  I  think,  that  the  girls  who  have  - 
been  engaged  in  street  trading  grow  up  and  become,  in 
after  life,  respectable  fish  hawkers  ? — ^Yes  ;  and  v^e- 
table  hawkers. 

1205.  Are  you  aware,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  these 
respectable  fish  hawkers,  who,  I  have  no  doubt,  exist, 
did  begin  life  as  street  traders? — Yes,  sir. 

1206.  But  you  are  not  aware,  as  I  think  you  stated 
that  the  men  whom  you  have  on  the  books  of  your 
charitable  association,  b^an  life  as  street-trading  boys, 
though  you  think  they  did? — Of  course,  that  was  my 
evidence  that  I  have  no  positive  knowledge  of  it ;  but 
I  am  perfectly  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that  during 
their  early  years,  when  they  should  have  settled  down 
to  steady  employment,  they  lost  their  time  in  street 
trading. 

1207.  I  confess  I  am  rather  surprised  to  find  that 
while  you  think  street  trading  is  the  worst  possible 
start  in  life  for  young  lads  you  think  it  is  an  excellent 
start  for  young  girk  ? — I  don't  think  I  would  make  that 
strong  contrast ;  but  I  would  have  very  much  less  ob-- 
jection  to  it. 

1208.  Do  you  draw  any  distinction  betwe^i  a  girl" 
selling  papers  under  no  control  ni^hatever,  and  a 
girl  selling  fish  and  flowers  under  the  supervision  of 
her  mother  ? — I  would  say  that  the  latter  is  very  much 
preferable,  and  there  are  many  cases.  I  know  cases  in 
Stephens-street,  myself,  where  this  trade  has  gone  on 
from  mother  to  daughter  at  certain  comers  of  the* 
street,  and  I  have  seen  the  children  grow  up  selling 
fish  alongside  their  mothers,  and  become  mothers  them- 
selves afterwards,  and  very  respectable  members  of 
society  they  appear  to  be. 

1209.  You  have  stated  that,  leaving  morality  out  of 
the  question,  you  did  not  object  so  strongly  to  street 
trading  for  girls  ;  but  can  you  leave  morality  out  of  the  - 
question  when  you  are  considering  it? — If  you  shorten^ 
tiie  hours,  as  suggested  in  Liverpool,  I  think  you  can- 
leave  that  to  one  side.  With  early  hours  there  is  not 
much  chance  of  a  girl  going  wrong. 

1210.  You  would  have  no  girl  trading  after  7  o'clock 
in  the  evening? — ^I  don't  Imow  about  that.  In  the 
summer  evenings  I  would  not  say  so  early. 

1211.  Chairman. — That  is  the  Liverpool  hour?— I 
would  stop  the  street  trading  at  7.  It  is  quite  enough 
for  any  girl  going  to  school. 

1211a.  Mr.  MuLHALL. — That  would  minimise  the 
risk,  so  far  as  danger  to  morality  is  concerned? — It 
would. 

121.  It  would  not  do  away  with  it  altogether? — They 
can  go  out  and  stay  in  the  streets  until  12  o'clock  at 
night,  if  they  like.  That  is  not  street  trading ;  and 
you  cannot  stop  that. 


The  Witness  then  withdrew. 
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1213.  Chairican. — ^You  are  Chairman  of  one  of  the 
School  Attendance  Committees  ? — Tes  ;  the  division  that 
nms  east  from  the  Castle  to  the  city  boundary  at  the 
csnaL 

1214.  Ton  have  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
eonditiona  of  Uie  poorer  cluses  in  your  division? — I 
have  tsJcen  a  neat  interest  in  the  working  out  of  the 
Compulsory  School  Attendance  Act  in  our  division. 

1215.  You  have  given  us  a  memorandum,  in  which 
jou  make  certain  suggestions.  The  first  of  these  is  that 
there  should  be  power  to  make  regulations  for  street- 
trading  children  r — ^Yes,  I  think  that  should  be  done. 

1216.  As  regards  these  school  children,  the  school 
ages  are  from  six  to  fourteen  ? — ^Yes  ;  from  six  to  four- 
teen. 

1217.  What  are  the  hours  of  attendance  ? — From  10 
to  3  are  the  usual  hours.  At  10-30  they  are  expected  to 
be  in  in  some  of  the  schools.  There  is  generally  about 
four  hours  of  secular  instruction  in  a  scnool. 

1218.  The  usual  hours  are  from  10  to  3?— Yes. 
1210.  Unless  there  be  an  excuse  for  non-attendance, 

a  child  must  have  a  minimum  of  seventy-five  atten- 
dances in  a  half  year  ? — Yes  ;  but  the  number  who  put 
in  seventy- five  days  is  comparatively  small.  There  is 
great  irregularity,  even  among  those  who  do  attend. 
Fully  one-third  are  absent  every  day.  It  is  rather  less 
than  that  now  since  the  operation  of  the  Act  has  be- 
come more  efficient  in  Dublin.  The  average  of  those  on 
the  roll  who  are  absent  is  still  nearly  as  much  as  for- 
merly. The  average  attendance  is  now  seventy-two  out 
of  100,  and  formerly  it  was  only  about  sixty-six. 

1220.  What  are  the  usual  grounds  to  account  for  the 
bad  attendance  of  the  children  ?— They  are  various.  Ill- 
ness is  alleged  sometimes. 

1221.  Illness  is  a  legal  ground? — Illness  is  a  legal 
ground ;  and  sometimes  domestic  necessity.  In  certain 
cases  we  have  to  be  on  our  guard,  for  often  the  alleged 
domestic  necessity  merely  covers  the  fact  tliat  the  parents 
have  the  children  employed  for  themselves  or  for  some 
neighbour,  and  they  try,  as  far  as  possible,  to  conceal 
from  us  the  fact  that  the  children  are  employed. 

1222.  Is  poverty  a  legal  ground  for  non-attendance? 
—It  ought  not  to  be  in  Dublin,  for  this  reason,  as  re- 
gards clothing,  there  are  very  few  children  who  cannot 
obtain  clothing  through  the  numerous  organisations  for 
relieving  the  poor,  especially  the  Pol  ice- Aided  Child- 
ren's Clothing  Society.  When  we  find  such  an  allega- 
tion brought  before  us  we  generally  have  the  case  re- 
ferred to  that  society. 

1223.  With  a  view  to  the  child  being  clad?— With  a 
tiew  to  the  child  being  clad.  With  regard  to  food, 
there  are  different  schools  in  which  something  is  pro- 
vided for  them  ;  for  instance,  the  schools  on  the  Coombe, 
belonging  to  the  Sisters  of  the  Faith.  In  one  of  my 
schoob  I  have  an  arrangement  that  any  child  who  has 
not  had  breakfast  should  be  provided  with  bread,  and 
a  number  of  children  in  two  of  my  schools  are  provided 
with  bread  for  luncheon  if  they  require  it,  and  so  in 
many  other  schools.  In  that  way  poverty  is  hardly  a 
good  excuse  here.  As  the  members  of  the  Committee 
often  say  to  the  parents,  those  children  would  be  better 
in  a  warm,  airy  school-room  than  they  would  be  in  the 
streets,  even  if  they  were  poorly  clad  or  poorly  fed. 

1224.  Is  poverty  recognised  by  the  Act  as  an  excuse  ? 
—No. 

Mr.  Baowsll. — ^It  comes  in  under  the  "  other  reason- 
able causes." 

1225.  Chairman. — I  think  in  some  decision  in  Eng- 
land it  was  held  that  poverty  was  a  reasonable  cause. 
Whether  it  applies  in  Ireland,  I  don't  know.  It  does 
not  come  in  in  Dublin  as  in  many  other  places.  Dub- 
lin is  the  most  sympathetic  place  in  the  whole  world, 
Bo  much  is  done  in  looking  after  the  children,  both  as 
regards  food  and  clothes. 

1226.  A  child  over  eleven  years  old  is  not  required  to 
attend  if  it  has  received  a  certificate  of  proficiency? — 
Yes;  but  I  have  not  met  more  than  one  case  in  our 
division  of  a  child  being  exempt  on  that  ground,  for 
tbe  children  tiiat  your  inquiry  specially  deals  with 
mostly  have  been  so  irregular  in  their  attendance  that 
they  have  not  got  near  the  ;staiidard,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  those  who  are  brought  up  before  us  are  children 
of  between  eleven  and  twelve,  who  are  only  in  the  first 
&nd  second  class.  It  is  quite  a  rare  thing  to  have  a 
child  brought  before,  us  who  has  reached  the  fourth 
class,  for  when  they  reach  "that  standard  they  generally 
have  acquired  sufficient  interest  in  their  work  to  make 
them  desire  to  continue  at  school. 

1227.  What  ar^  your  powers  of  compelling  attend- 


ance at  present  ? — Very  slight  indeed.  We  rely  as  little  r«v.  oilbot 
as  possible  on  the  legal  compulsion,  and  do  our  very  Mahal^. 
best  to  exercise  moral  suasion  upon  the  parents  and 
children.  For  that  reason  we  like  the  children  to  come 
with  the  parents,  and  we  talk  to  the  narents  about  the 
wrong  they  are  doing  the  children,  and  where  the  child- 
ren have  been  unruly  we  do  our  very  best  to  make  them 
concerned  about  it.  The  different  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, just  siting  as  we  are  round  this  table  now, 
speak  to  them  in  turn,  so  as  to  make  it  unnecessary  for 
us  to  send  them  to  the  police  court.  We  do  everything 
to  avoid  the  police  court,  with  the  contaminating  influ- 
ences in  which  it  abounds.  We  don't  want  to  degrade 
them  if  possible.  Besides,  our  powers  are  so  feeble,  we 
don't  want  to  use  extreme  measures  unk'ss  we  cannot  ^ 

help  it.  Thus  last  year  we  only  summoned  250  cases  in 
the  whole  of  Dublin.  In  the  corresponding  period  in 
Belfast  they  summoned  about  3,250  cases.  They  sum- 
mon practically  wholesale.  They  have  only  one  Com- 
mittee for  the  city,  and  they  cannot  go  into  cases  in 
detail  as  we  do  here.  In  Belfast  the  summonses  have 
ceased  to  have  much  terror  for  the  people,  because  the 
magistrates  have  such  a  large  number  of  cases  to  deal 
with  they  generally  dispose  of  them  with  a  fine  of  6d. , 
or  something  of  that  kind.  I  can  show  you  that  state- 
ment by  the  Secretary  to  the  Belfast  Committee.  I 
merely  mention  it  in  contrast  with  the  method  we  have 
thought  well  to  pursue.  Mr.  Phoenix,  the  Secretary  to 
the  Belfast  Committee,  says :  "  They  had  administered 
the  Act  as  energetically  as  possible.  They  started  by  rais- 
ing the  attendance  from  66  to  73  per  cjnt.,  but  gradu- 
alfy  there  was  a  falling  of!  again  when  people  began  to 
understand  the  working  of  the  Act.  3.153  people  were 
brought  before  the  magistrates,  and  1,808  of  these  were 
fined  for  non-compliance  with  school  attendance  orders. 
In  a  great  number  of  these  cases  the  magistrates  im- 
posed the  nominal  fine  of  6d"  With  us  the  magistrates 
have  been  most  sympathetic,  and  have  helped  us  to 
carry  out  the  Act  as  thoroughly  as  possible,  because  we 
only  sent  really  bad  cases  before  them,  and  only  when 
all  the  moral  suasion  we  could  bring  to  bear  had  failed. 
So  on  the  whole  our  working  here  is  fairly  satisfactory 
as  regards  the  improvement  in  attendance,  but  we  have 
very  little  powers,  and  we  soon  come  to  the  end  of  our 
powers  with  truant  children.  It  is  one  of  the  com- 
monest things  to  have  boys  of  nine,  ten,  or  eleven,  and 
so  on,  brought  before  the  Committee,  and  to  have  the 
parents  saying :  "  He  has  got  beyond  my  control ;  he 
will  not  go  to  school."  We  do  all  we  can  by  way  of 
persuasion,  but  we  have  nothing  else  which  we  can  do. 
The  compulsion  is  only  for  the  parent  at  present,  and 
not  for  the  child.  We  long  to  have  Day  Industrial 
Schools  to  deal  with  these  cases. 

1228.  You  think  that  Day  Industrial  Schools  would 
deal  with  these  cases? — They  would,  and  I  don't  think 
that  the  number  of  cases  that  would  eventually  have 
to  be  sent  to  the  Day  Industrial  Schools  would  be  nume- 
rous. The  -very  existence  of  the  power  to  send  Doys 
there  would  largely  obviate  the  necessity  of  putting 
that  power  into  force. 

1229.  Do  you  think  Day  Industrial  Schools  would  be 
as  effective  as  Truant  Schools? — I  have  not  studied 
much  the  difference,  but  in  discussing  it  among  our- 
selves, our  impression  was  that  the  Truant  School  was 
hardly  necessary  for  us  here.  We  thought  if  a  child 
could  not  be  dealt  with  sufficiently  by  a  Day  Industrial 
School,  then  temporary  committal  to  a  certified  Indus- 
trial School  would  be  sufficient. 

1230.  How  would  you  secure  that  the  child  would  go 
to  the  Dav  Industrial  School  ? — I  think  that  the  police 
ought  to  be  called  upon  to  support  our  attendance  of- 
ficers in  this  respect.  It  seems  rather  a  mockery  of  the 
public  on  a  serious  matter  to  say  at  present  that  we  can 
claim  no  assistance  whatsoever  from  the  police  in  bring- 
ing pressure  upon  school  children  that  are  in  the  streets 
and  lanes  during  hours  when  they  ought  to  be  in  at- 
tendance. It  is  a  work  which  the  police,  without  doing 
violence  to  anybody's  feelings,  might  very  well  be  called 
on  to  do,  this  humanising  sort  of  work,  in  helping  to 
encourage  children  in  right-doing.  There  is  no  assist- 
ance whatever  from  the  police ;  I  don't  mean  in  the 
way  of  arresting  children,  but  insisting  on  their  being 
in  school. 

1231.  But  I  want  to  find  out  if  a  child  does  not  go 
to  school,  and  you  get  an  order  sending  him  to  a  Day 
Industrial  School,  how  will  it  be  secured  that  the  child 
who  has  been  a  truant  before  will  go  to  the  Day  In- 
dustrial School  ? — In  that  case  you  ouffht  to  utilise  the 
certified  Industrial   School  as  a  remedy  against  that. 
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AprUta,  1W)?«  As  to  eetablishing  separate  Truant  Schools,  tKe  number 

of  children  for  whom  they  would  be  required  would 
be  so  small  that  I  don't  think  it  would  be  desir- 
able to  establish  them.  I  think  the  Day  Industrial 
School  system  would  be  so  effective  that  we  would  have 
comparatively  few  to  dead  with,  except  those  who  would 
probably  be  criminal  boys. 

1232.  Of  course,  you  know  that  the  Day  Industrial 
School  is  a  school  where  the  child  is  very  well  treated, 
and  gets  plenty  of  play,  as  well  as  being  well  fed.  The 
Truant  School  would  be  a  punishing  school  ? — ^What  I 
want  to  say  mainly  as  to  the  remedy  for  the  present 
state  of  things  is,  that  these  children  should  be  brought 
into  a  useful  life.  At  present  numbers  of  them  are 
undisciplined  and  idle,  and  are  being  prepared  for  what 
is  usually  known  as  crime,  or  for  what  I  think  ou^ht 
to  be  known  as  crime— a  life  of  deliberately  imposing 
upon  the  industrious.  We  have  an  enormous  number 
of  people  in  Dublin  living  by  their  wits.  I  have  a  regis- 
ter of  the  names  of  a  great  many  of  them  in  a  oook 
which  we  keep  in  our  vestry.  An  enormous  number  of 
people  don't  work,  but  live  upon  the  proceeds  of  other 
people's  labour.  Our  present  system,  or  want  of  sys- 
tem, could  hardly  be  better  contrived  than  it  is  to  pro- 
duce idlers.  These  children  gather  in  great  numoers 
in  the  courts  and  lanes,  and  enter  into  whatever  mis- 
chief the  more  experienced  ones  know.  The  result  is 
they  grow  up  idlers.  I  want  to  ask  you  gentlemen  of 
the  Committee  to  make  inquiry,  when  the  new  Census 
returns  come  out,  on  one  point  that  has  interested  me 
very  much,  and  that  is  the  growth  of  trades  in  Dublin. 
I  have  been  lookine  into  the  figures  for  the  city  of  Dub- 
lin. I  did  not  take  the  figures  for  the  county,  which, 
perhaps,  would  have  modined  it ;  but  taking  the  city 
of  Dublin  alone,  in  the  years  1881  and  1801,  there  was 
no  advance  in  the  way  of  persons  entering  trades  in 
general.  The  total  number  of  tradesmen  was  not  in- 
creased. In  many  of  the  trades  there  was  a  diminution. 
Of  textile  workers,  in  1881  there  were  3,071,  and  in  1891 
there  were  2,679.  Of  course,  this  is  merely  the  city, 
and  it  might  be  modified  to  some  extent  by  taking  into 
consideration  that  some  of  the  working  classes  are  prob- 
ably living  more  outside  the  city,  but  the  population  is 
only  slightly  less  in  the  city — ^less  by  about  4,600  in  the 
ten  years.  The  textile  workers  were  reduced  by  over 
300.  Workers  in  machinery  of  different  kinds  were  re- 
duced by  fifty.  Builders,  painters,  furniture-makers, 
and  decorators  were  diminished  by  over  700  in  the  ten 
years,  and  persons  engaged  as  mechanics  and  labourers 
diminished  from  15,088  to  14,888.  It  is  not  the  large- 
ness of  those  numbers  that  startles  one  so  much  as  the 
fact  of  a  "  falling  barometcnr."  It  is  all  round  a  diminu- 
tion except  in  one  nondescript  class,  where  a  number 
of  small  trades  are  grouped  together ;  but  on  the  whole 
it  shows  that  in  our  various  trades  there  was  a  fall 
during  those  ten  years  in  the  number  of  man  employed. 
This,  I  think,  is  a  very  serious  matter.  It  shows  that 
many  are  living  by  what  you  call  street  trading,  or 
other  things  which  imply  an  irregular  sort  of  life, 
abounding  in  temptations  to  go  wrong ;  and  I  only 
wonder  that  the  criminal  results  of  this  are  not  much 
more  serious  than  they  are.  I  can  only  attribute  this 
to  the  fact  that  larffe  numbers  of  them  go  into  the  army 
and  get  disciplined  and  trained  there,  and  that  that 
renders  them  somewhat  better  ;  but  many  of  them  after 
leaving  the  militia  or  the  army  come  back  again  to  this 
nondescript  life.  I  would  ask,  as  the  Census  returns 
will  probably  be  out  l\!ore  your  Report,  that  you 
should  endeavour  to  get  the  figures  for  the  past  ten 
years,  and  make  a  comparison  for  yourselves.  Prob- 
ably they  will  show  an  increase  during  the  past  ten 
years.  I  hope  that  the  Industrial  School  training  that 
so  many  boys  have  been  receiving  will  have  caused  an 
increase  in  the  number  engaged  in  trades. 

1233.  We  were  speaking  about  the  Truant  Schools. 
Here  is  the  last  Report  of  the  Inspector  of  the  Reforma- 
tories and  Industrial  Schools  in  Great  Britain,  and  he 
says: — "In  Edinburgh  a  necessity  for  such  a  school 
has  not  yet  shown  itself  to  the  School  Boards,"  and  the 
Day  Industrial  School  has  proved  capable  of  dealing 
with  all  but  a  few  truants.  In  exceptional  cases  cir- 
cumstances seem  to  have  warranted  proceeding  under 
Section  16  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Act.  In  Glasgow, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  School  Board  is  considering  the 
advisability  of  establishing  short  detention  schools — 
that  is.  Truant  Schools  "  ?— I  am  not  surprised  at  the 
difference  between  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  Glasgow 
has  a  more  heterogeneous  population,  gathered  from 
all  parts,  and  into  the  bargain,  the  schools  are  so  full 
in  Glasgow  that  they  cannot  take  the  children  in  until 
they  are  seven  years  of  age.  I  have  visited  some  Glas- 
gow Echools,  and  found  that  ir  a  very  important  Board 


School  they  did  not  let  chiiH'";n  in  until  they  were 
seven  years  of  age,  whUe  our  .children  have.heen  under 
discipline  for  two  or  three  years  before  that.     If  you 

?ive  a  boy  the  run  of  the  streets  in  a  city  like  Glasgow 
or  two  or  three  years  he  will  learn  a  great  many  things 
not  to  his  advantage,  which  it  wiU  be  very  hard  to  drive 
out  of  him. 

This  is  a  description  of  the  discipline  of  a  Truant 
School.  "Anything  like  harshness  or  unkindness  is 
carefully  avoided,  but  the  distinct  object  of  the  Truant 
School  is  to  make  residence  in  the  school  irksome  and 
distasteful,  so  that  rather  than  stay  there,  and  still  less 
than  return  to  it,  a  truant  boy  will  give  up  truancy 
and  attend  school."  Do  you  think  a  Day  Industrial 
School  would  be  equally  efficacious  with  a  boy,  where  be 
is  treated  with  much  more  kindness,  and  he  has  much 
more  time  for  amusing  himself,  and  he  goea  there  at  S 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  returns  home  at  6  in  the 
evening? — The  impression  of  those  who  discussed  the 
matter  with  me  was  that  if  boys  found  themselves  under 
the  necessity  of  being  under  control  for  these  Ions  houn 
every  day,  they  woiud  choose  the  lesser  evil  ana  go  to 
daily  school  willingly. 

1234.  Are  there  many  street-trading  children  in  your 
School  Board  district?— It  has  not  come  very  promi- 
nently before  us.  We  have  some  cases  each  day.  Vfe 
have  not  many  cases  of  regular  employment  by  persons 
carrying  on  business. 

1235.  By  street  trading  we  mean  selling  newspapen, 
matches,  and  so  on? — We  have  occasionally  discovered, 
where  the  parents  were  tnring  to  conceal  the  fact,  that 
the  children  not  at  school  were  selling  in  the  streets. 
There  are  a  great  many  who  take  to  ways  of  their  own 
of  making  a  living,  and  not  merely  for  the  support  of 
the  home  ;  for  I  think  a  good  deal  of  the  money  earned 
in  the  streets  is  not  spent  on  the  upkeep  of  the  home, 
but  on  the  boy's  own  amusement. 

1236.  We  had  some  evidence  about  that  already  from 
the  police  authorities.  The  general  tendency  of  the 
evidence  was  to  the  effect  that  the  money  was  brought 
home  to  the  parents  ? — That  is  true  only  to  some  extent 
There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  it  spent  on  the  boys' 
own  amusement.  They  take  to  street  life  and  thoroughly 
enjoy  it ;  not  only  the  selling  in  the  streets,  but  those 
other  ways  boys  have  of  spending  their  time.  As  indi- 
cated in  my  memorandum,  many  of  them  go  out  with 
dairy  carts,  with  people  going  to  the  market  for  vege- 
tables, and  with  pedlars.  A  boy  delights  to  have  a 
horse  in  charge,  and  many  of  them  are  only  too  glad 
to  give  their  services  for  Is.  a  week  to  go  round  with 
these  people,  either  with  the  dairy  carts  in  the  morn- 
ing, or  with  the  market  carts,  or  the  pedlars.  Then 
some  of  these  boys  live  totally  away  from  home.  It  was 
to  me  a  great  surprise  when  I  joined  this  School  At^ 
tendance  Committee  to  find  there  was  anything  like 
"  Arab  "  life  in  Dublin.  I  did  not  think  that  such  a  thing 
existed  ;  but  we  found  at  once  that  there  were  a  number 
of  children  who,  to  be  free  from  restraint,  did  not  sleep 
in  their  father's  homes.  One  father  was  before  us 
whose  boy  had  not  slept  at  home  for  six  weeks,  and  he 
had  not  seen  him  at  all  during  that  time.  The  boy 
would  occasionally  make  a  dart  into  the  house  when 
the  father  was  not  there.  I  asked  a  boy  yesterday 
where  did  he  sleep  those  two  nights  when  he  was  away 
from  home  last  week.  He  had  slept  in  a  hen-house. 
From  the  pure  joy  of  having  their  liberty  they  sleep  in 
all  sorts  of  places.  I  am  told  by  different  people  that 
the  number  of  people  in  our  city  who  sleep  on  stair- 
cases is  something  enormous. 

1237.  You  mean  children  ?--People  of  all  ages.  Some- 
times they  are  families  who  have  been  turned  o*^*J[*^' 
non-payment  of  rent ;  but  in  many  cases  the  boys 
have  deliberately  chosen  this  life  of  freedom,  with  all 
its  hardships,  frorai  the  joy,  of  being  able  to  do  what 
they  liked.  . 

1238.  Do  you  think  a  more  rigorous  enforcement  oj 
the  compulsory  school  attendance  regulations  would 
tend  to  reduce  the  number  of  these  street  traders?— i 
think  so  ;  and  I  think  it  ought  to  be  reduced,  becaiwe  it 
stands  to  reason  that  there  cannot  be  an  indefinite 
amount  of  money  to  be  made  by  street  trading,  and  it 
the  number  is  too  large,  then  they  cannot  make  money 
by  street  trading,  and  they  must  use  it  as  a  cover,  •• 
they  do,  for  begging.  ,  x-    »?    t 

1239.  You  have  seen  the  Liverpool  regulations  f—* 

have. 

1240.  We  circulated  a  leaflet  about  them?— x«-      . 

1241.  You  were  f amiUar  with  them  before  ?--l  '^•^ 
read  them,  and  they  struck  me  as  being  very  good. 

1242.  Do  you  think  a  system  of  licensing,  ^^^^^ 
they  have  in  Liverpool,  would  help  the  school  atten- 
dance ? — I  think  it  would,  decidedly. 
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1243.  And  it  would  also  tend  to  reduce  the  number 
of  street  traders  ?— ^Surely  it  would* 

1244.  In  what  way  would  it  tend  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber f — ^If  those  without  a  Hcehce  were  forbidden  by  the 
police  to  exercise  their  trades  in  the  strcets,  just  as  an 
unlicensed  car  is  not  allowed  to  trade  in  the  streets. 

1245.  No  child  under  sixteen,  or  some  other  age,  to 
be  fixed,  would  be  allowed  to  trade  at  all  except  with  a 
licence  ? — I  quite  agree  with  that  principle. 

1246.  What  is  the  effect  of  working  for  wages  on  a 
child  in  school ;  does  it  render  him  unfit  for  school 
work  ? — You  mean  working  out  t)f  school  hours  ? 

1247.  Yes,  working'  for  wages  ;  earning  money  ? — I 
don't  think  it  would  unfit  him  for  the  work  of  the 
fchool.  The  pressure  is  not  very  great,  as  a  rule.  He 
would  only  be  occupied,  I  suppose,  for  a  few  hours  in 
tbe  afternoon. 

1248.  It  might  be  either  before  or  after  school  hours, 
or  it  might  be  both  ? — I  don't  think  it  would  seriously 
militate  against  a -boy  doin^  any  work  in  school. 

124^.  Is  there  any  particular  class  of  employment 
that  you  think  does  militate? — As  I  said  in  the  begin- 
ning, there  are  scarcely  any  dasses  of  employment 
among  these  children  of  ours.  It  is  various  nond^cript 
things  they  mostly  engage  in,  with  the  exception  of  see- 
ing newspapers,  flowers,  and  fruit. 

1260.  There  is  very  little  of  that  in  the  early  hours ; 
but  take  the  <:ase  of  a  boy  going  round  with  milk  in  the 
morning — does  that  boy  turn  up  in  school  in  a  condi- 
tion of  being  able  to  understand  his  lessons  ?— He  would 
be  likely  to  be  fatigued.  I  don't  think  a  boy  of  school 
age  should  be  allowed  to  do  that  work  at  all.  It  is  too 
severe  for  a  boy  under  fourteen. 

1251.  Is  there  any  preparation  beforehand  for  these 
boys  goii^  to  school ;  do  they  prepare  their  lessons  at 
home  I — There  is  a  (preparation  of  lessons.  It  is  not 
enforced  in  England,  but  we  have  it  still,  and  I  hope  we 
will  have  it  still  in  Ireland. 

12fiQ.  In  school  hours  ? — They  prepare  them  the  even- 
ing before. 

1253.  Where  do  they  prepare  them? — In  their  own 
homes. 

1254.  Is  there  much  of  that  in  Ireland  ? — ^Yes  ;  child- 
ren have  a  fair  amount  of  work  to  do  at  home. 

1256.  Are  they  expected  by  the  School  Attendance 
Committee  to  prepare  their  work  at  home?— We  don't 
interfere  in  the  internal  management  of  the  schools. 
We  never  touch  that.  That  is  a  matter  fgr  the  teachers 
and  managers  of  the  schools. 

1256.  As  regards  lodeing-houses  for  these  children,  do 
you  think  common  lodging-houses  desirable  places  for 
them  to  live  in  ? — No  ;  hut  every  encouragement  should 
\»  given  to  benevolent  persons  to  provide  homes  for 
those  who  have  no  homes  of  their  own.  Large  numbers 
have  homes  of  their  own. 

1257.  Some  of  those  hames  are  very  undesirable ;  the 
parents  are  very  undesirable  people? — That  is  so. 

1258.  What  would  you  do  in  these  cases.  Would  you, 
as  a  condition  of  licensine  them,  take  them  away  from 
their  homes  and  require  them  to  live  in  approved  lodg- 
ings or  Homes  ? — ^I  don't  see  how  you  could  take  them 
iway  from  their  Jiomes.  I  think  you  might  encourage 
benevolent  people  to  provide  Homes  for  them,  but  it 
vonld  be  a  strong  measure  to  insist  on  their  leaving 
their  homes  as  a  condition  of  granting  the  licence. 

1250.  You  would  not  compel  them  to  live  in  these 
Homes? — I  think  the  less  you  interfere  in  details  of 
that  kindy  the  more  likely  your  regulations  would  be  to 
work. 

1260.  Do  you  think  the  children  themselves  would  be 
willing  voluntarily  to  go  into  Hdmes  provided  for  them, 
where  they  would  be  under  a  certain  amount  of  discip- 
line and  regulation  as  to  hours  ? — I  think  a  great  many 
of  them  would  not,  because  large  numbers  of  those  who 
■ell  in  the  streets  do  so  not  from  necessity,  but  from 
pore  enjoyment  of  the  life  they  live. 

1261.  You  are  not  quite  in  favour  of  power  being 
given  to  the  Corporation,  as  the  licensing  authority,  to 
make  it  a  condition  of  granting  the  licence  for  street 
trading  that  the  boy  shomd  live  in  a  particular  home  ? 
—I  thmk  there  would  be  great  difficult  in  carrying  out 
An  enactment  of  that  kind.  I  am  afraid  it  would  be 
a  dead  letter. 

1262.  You  think  it  would  be  a  bad  thing  altogether  ? 
--I  think  that  you  cannot  undertake  to  regulate  every 
detail  of  the  lives  of  these  children. 

1263.  Do  you  think  would  these  boys,  not  living  under 
the  control  of  their  parents,  but  living  in  common  lodg- 
ing-houses, be  likely  to  go  to  homes  provided  for  them  ? 
■-I  know  many  of  them  would  not ;  but  still,  if  they  are 
0oing*to  trade  in  the  streets,  they  had  better  do  it  under 
license  and  with  supervision,  even  if  they  are  wild  boys, 
than  with  none  at  all ;  and  there  would  be  some  oppor- 


tunity, too,  of  checking  the  strong  temptations  to  dis-   AprU 92,IW ^ 

honesty.  If  you  bring  a  boy  into  contact  with  a  licensing '         — 

authority  I  think  it  Would  be  a  gredt  chedc  on  the  ten^  R«^>  Gilbftt 

dency  to  dishonesty  that  grows  up.    We  alt  know  that  this  Maliaffjr.  ^ ' 

street  trading  does  tend  U>  demoralise  the  children. '  Now, 

take  the  case  of  giving  change.  .  One  day  I'  gave  a  b^ 

6d,  at  Nelson's  Pillar  to  take  payment  fdr  an  evening 

paper,  and  he  did  a  very  clever  trick.     He  gave  me  back 

only  4^(2.     I  tried  it  with  one  of  our  respected  police 

magistrates,  and  he  did  not  see  how  the  fraud  was  done. 

I  counted  out  to  him  5^d. ,  but  when  he  opened  his  hand 

he  had  only  Al^d.  in  it.     I  learned  that  from  a  newsboy 

at  Nelson's  Pillar.       He  made  Id.  on  every  6d.  given 

him  for  change.     He  held  the  last  penny  in  his  hand, 

and  struck  the  previous  one  with  it.     I  stopped  the 

boy,  and  spoke  to  him,  and  said  to  him :  "  There  is  the 

beginning  of  a  career  of  crime  that  will  end  in  prison." 

One  boy  who  knows  how  to  do  that  trick  will  educate 

a  hundred. 

1264.  Are  many  of  these  cases  of  truancy  due  to  the 
neglect  of  parents  ? — Mainly ;  nine  out  of  every  ten. 

1265.  It  is  not  due  to  the  child's  own  wilfulness  of 
disposition? — Very  commonly  the  child's  wilfulness  is 
due  to  the  parents'  own  previous  neglect.  There  are- 
sad,  sorrowful  cases  of  downright  decent,  well-doing 
parents  who  cannot  control  their  children.  There  are 
such,  and  our  hearts  bleed  for  them ;  but  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  where  children  have  got  beyond  con- 
trol, the  fault  is  with  the  parents.  We  very  often  find 
that.  One  of  the  commonest  things  is  that  a  father  does 
not  know  that  his  child  has  been  away  from  school.  He 
does  not  know  that  a  warning  notice  was  served  in  his 
house.  He  does  not  know  that  his  wife  was  summoned 
to  appear  before  our  Committee.  A  whole  policy  of 
concealment  is  kept  up,  because  the  mother  has  been 
keeping  the  child  at  home— commonly,  to  run  of  mes* 
sages  to  the  public-houses — and  in  that  case,  of  course, 
there  is  a  total  loss  of  respect  on  the  part  of  the  child 
and  of  control  on  the  part  of  the  parent  Nine  out  of 
ten  of  the  cases  of  incorrigible  children  are  due  to  the 
neglect  of  the  parents.  Constantlv,  with  the  book  be- 
fore me,  I  indicate  to  the  Committee  as  the  parents 
come  in — '*  Here  is  a  case  of  long-standing  neglect ;  a 
child  of  eleven  years  of  age,  only  in  the  first  class  ;  here 
is  a  child  whose  parente  have  neglected  him  for  years ; 
he  should  have  been  out  of  that  class  at  least  two  years 
before." 

1266.  It  has  been  suggested  that  children  of  school 
age  should  not  be  allowed  to  engage  In  any  wage-earning 
work  at  all  before  school  hours.  I  understand  you  don't 
think  that  that  regulation  would  be  necessary  ? — I  think 
there  are  certain  kinds  of  work  which  they  should  not 
be  allowed  to  do ;  for  instance,  dairy  work  is  too  heavy 
for  any  child  under  fourteen,  with  school  work  to  do; 
but  there  are  other  trifling  occupations,  such  as  deliver* 
ing  morning  papers,  whidi  are  not  too  severe,  or  going 
to  gentlemen's  houses  to  do  the  morning  "  turns,"  as  so 
many  little  boys  do. 

1267.  Do  you  think  street  trading  a  most  dangeroua 
form  of  employment  ? — I  think  if  the  gentlemen  at  this 
table  sat  down  to  devise  a  method  of  keeping  up  a  con- 
stant supply  to  the  prisons,  they  could  not  liiv  on  a 
bettor  one  than  this  unregulated  street  trading. 

1268.  Have  you  come  across  many  children  who  have- 
been  utterly  ruinod  by  it  ? — A  very  considerable  number 
have  come  up  before  us  at  the  School  Attendance  Com- 
mittees. We  could  not  trace  how  far  it  was  due  to 
what  you  would  call  definite  street  trading,  but  to  this 
uncontrolled,  undisciplined  life,  whioh  so  many  of  our 
children  in  the  Dublin  streete  have. 

1268.  Are  many  of  these  children  sent  to  Industrial 
Schools  ?— It  is  fljmost  impossible  to  get  them  into  In> 
dustrial  Schools.  When  we  began  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Act,  we  determined  to  try  a  test  case^ 
and  bring  it  into  court.  The  first  case  that  we  brought 
into  the  Southern  Court  was  one  that  touched  us  very 
much.  The  father  was  partly  paralysed,  and  the 
mother  was  dead,  and  the  housekeeper  was  a  half  im- 
beoile  girl  of  twenty-one.  The  father  was  utterly  un- 
able to  control  his  bo^,  who  was  running  wild,  and  the 
father  had  not  seen  him  for  several  weeJcs.  We  brought 
this  case  to  court,  and  I  appeared  before  the  magistrate 
myself,  and  endeavoured  to  induce  him  to  take  the  view 
that  it  was  a  reasonable  case  for  an  Industrial  School. 
The  boy  was  not  destitute  in  the  sense  of  not  having  a 
father,  but  the  father  was  unable  to  earn,  and,  prac- 
tically, the  home  was  miserably  poor,  and  the  boy  was 
not  under  proper  guardianship.  His  Worship  asked 
me :  "  Do  you  say  tnis  is  not  proper  guardianship — the 
boy  has  his  father"?  I  said:  "The  guardian  has 
failed ;  he  is  not  a  proper  guardian."  He  conceded,  I 
believe,  on  the  following  day,  that  the  boy  was  with- 
out proper  guardianship.     On  that  day  the  respected 
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April  22,1^02,   Roman  Catholic  clergyman  responsible  for  that  dis- 

trict|  appeared  before  the  court  in  support  of  the  claim 
that  the  boy  should  be  admitted  to  an  Industrial 
School ;  but  the  decision  was  that  the  boy  was  not 
"  found  wandering/'  under  the  strict  language  of  the  Act, 
and,  therefore,  could  not  be  sent  to  an  Industrial  School. 
There  is  a  boy  bound  to  become  a  criminal.  I  don't  see 
any  power  on  earth  that  can  prevent  that  boy  from  be- 
coming a  criminal,  and  yet,  at  the  stace  when  an  In- 
dustrial School  might  save  him  from  a  life  of  crimina- 
lity, the  law,  as  at  present  administered,  can  do  no- 
thing. 

1270.  You  think  many  of  these  boys  drift  into  being 
corner  boys  and  bad  characters  7 — Certainly  ;  ii  is  the 
surest  education  that  could  be  devised  for  them.  There 
was  a  case  I  came  across  when  looking  after  a  little  bo^. 
I  found  he  had  been  ofE  with  another  lad,  who  lived  in 
the  same  house.  This  other  lad  had  just  got  past  the 
school  age,  and  could  now  defy  the  School  Attendance 
officers.  He  brousht  a  number  of  them  to  the  South 
City  Markets,  and  he  stole  oranees,  with  which  he  re- 
galed the  party.  He  was  a  schoolmaster  in  crime.  He 
was  practically  training  the  whole  of  them,  because 
they  became  participators  in  the  fruits  of  his  plunder. 

1271.  Although  you  entertain  very  strong  views  on 
the  subject,  I  don't  understand  you  to  say  you  would 
forbid  street  trading  altogether,  but  you  would  regulate 
it? — I  would  regulate  it. 

1272.  You  think  it  is  impossible  to  put  it  down  en- 
tirely?— I  think  it  is.  I  think  such  an  enactment,  if 
made,  could  not  be  carried  out.  There  is  no  use 
makine  an  enactment  which  cannot  be  enforced.  The 
foolismy  good-natured  section  of  the  Dublin  public 
would  defeat  you.  A  large  number  of  them  would  raise 
an  outcry.  Many  of  them  perhaps  will  raise  an  out- 
cry against  any  regulations  that  you  may  propose. 
There  are  a  number  of  people  who  never  stirred  a  foot 
to  bring  about  a  better  state  of  affairs,  who  would  be 
very  ready  to  cry  out  against  any  attempt  to  check 
this  evil. 

1273.  What  about  the  case  of  girls—would  you  still 
recognise  it  for  girls? — If  it  could  be  prevented  alto- 
gether for  girls,  it  would  be  well.  It  seems  a  ruinous 
sort  of  education. 

1274.  Do  you  think  it  could  be  done?— It  would  be 
much  more  possible  in  the  case  of  girls,  as  their  num- 
ber is  much  smaller  than  that  of  the  boys. 

1275.  Do  you  think  it  is  more  demoralising  in  the 
case  of  girls  than  in  that  of  boys? — I  think  it  is  too 
roughening.  One  of  the  first  cases  before  our  Com- 
mittee was  this :  Two  girls  were  sent  out  to  sell  fruit. 
They  were  kept  out  in  the  streets  until  10  o'clock  at 
night,  to  the  imminent  danger  of  their  health.  The 
father  was  in  employment,  and  the  mother  was  in 
frequent  employment.  There  was  no  domestic  necessity 
except  the  necessity  of  having  more  money  to  drink. 
What  can  those  girls  come  to?  It  is  too  roughening 
an  education. 

1276.  Would  you  permit  girls  to  sell  things  with 
their  mothers? — That  is  merely  one  of  the  forms  of 
begging,  it  seems  to  me.  I  have  no  idea  of  the  extent 
to  which  begging  is  organised ;  but  I  recollect  one  case 
of  its  being  organised,  when  I  lived  on  the  North 
Circular-road,  near  the  Phoenix  Park  gate— I  remem- 
ber discovering,  after  being  there  for  along  time,  that 
all  the  beggars  you  met  between  my  own  house  and  the 
Gough  Statue,  were  all  of  the  one  set.  I  think  the 
woman  of  the  party  was  the  mother  of  the  others.  I 
am  not  quite  sure  whether  they  were  her  own  children 

•or  were  obtained  for  the  purpose,  but  everybody  who 
gave  to  each  of  those  was  giving  to  the  one  purse. 
They  were  regularly  organised. 

1277.  Do  you  think  that  street  trading  leads  to 
gambling? — Undoubtedly.  Along  Stephen's-green  it 
has  become  quite  a  sight,  sometimes,  to  see  the  crowds 
of  little  boys  gambling.  I  often  wondered  they  were 
so  indifferent  to  selling  their  papers.  There  they  were 
playing  pitch-and-toss,  and  sometimes  cards.  It  is  a 
common  thing  to  see  them  spread  a  paper  on  the 
ground  for  this  purpose.  I  often  wondered  they  did 
not  care  more  about  selling  their  papers.  I  suppose 
the  business  was  good,  and  they  did  not  mind. 

1278.  Does  that  apply  only  to  children  selling  papers 
in  the  streets,  and  not  to  the  children  who  go  delivering 
papers  to  houses  ? — I  don't  know  anything  about  them. 

1270.  Could  you  say  at  all  how  many  children  attend- 
ing your  schools  are  engaged  in  street  trading? — I  am 
not  speaking  so  much  as  regards  my  own  schools.  Our 
numbers  are  fewer,  and  we  have  been  able  to  look  after 
them  fairly  weU.  Before  the  Compulsory  Act  came 
in   my  own   immediate  charge  we  had   only  two 
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children  not  attending  school,  and  they  were  not  street 
trading,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  there  are  no  children 
street  trading  belonging  to  my  charge.  All  our  chil- 
dren are  on  the  school  rolls^  and  attend  fairly  well.  I 
have  been  speaking,  to-day,  more  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  School  Attendance  Committee. 

1280.  At  present  the  School  Attendance  Committee 
have  no  power  to  control  the  employment  of  children 
out  of  school  hours  in  wage  earning? — No.  Provided 
the  children  attend  school  we  have  no  further  concern 
with  them.  I  think  we  have  only  had  one  prosecution 
of  an  employer,  as  far  as  I  remember.  We  had  to 
notice  a  good  many,  and  as  there  was  plenty  of  labour 
to  be  had,  they  at  once  discharged  the  children  in  almost 
every  case. 

12iBl.  Do  you  think  there  are  many  cases  of  excessive 
child  labour  in  Dublin  ? — I  hardly  think  so. 

1282.  In  England  they  found  cases  of  children  being 
worked  as  many  as  fifty  hours  a  week,  in  addition  to 
the  school  hours — thirty,  forty,  and  fifty  hours'  addi- 
tional work? — What  strikes  one  most,  in  going  from 
Ireland  to  England,  is,  you  will  find  boys  and  girls, 
and  even  children,  doing  work  that  men  and  women 
are  glad  to  get  here,  because  there  is  so  little  regular 
employment  for  the  people  here,  and  so  much  in  Eng- 
lish towns ;  they  employ  boys  and  girls,  and  mere 
children,  in  England,  to  do  work,  where  there  is  no 
such  necessity  here,  as  there  are  abundance  of  unem* 
ployed  people. 

1283.  You  don't  think  Dublin  affords  cases  of  this 
excessive  child  labour  that  was  brought  under  notice 
in  England? — You  would  be  more  likely  to  find  that  in 
Belfast. 

1284.  We  will  go  into  that  question  there,  too ;  but 
you  think  there  are  not  many  cases  in  Dublin  7 — It  has 
not  come  to  my  knowledge.  Of  course,  it  might  be 
without  my   knowledge. 

1285.  As  regards  Saturday  trading,  is  Saturday  a 
harder  day  with  these  children  than  any  other  day  of 
the  week,  by  reason  of  long  hours  ? — ^The  children  trad- 
ing in  the  streets  undoubtedly  remain  out  late  on 
Saturday  nights. 

1286.  Have  they  any  work  on  Sundays  ?— There  is  a 
small  trade  on  Sundays,  too. 

1287.  In  what  way?— Selling  papers  and  fruit 

1288.  It  came  out,  also,  in  England,  that  SMne  of 
the  hardest  cases  of  overwork  for  boys  were  in  barbers' 
shops,  and  for  girls  in  laundries.  Do  you  think  there 
are  cases  of  that  kind  in  Dublin  ?— I  don't  think  there 
are  many.  For  instance,  girls  in  laundries  ax^  not  of 
the  age  you  contemplate  ;  at  least,  I  should  be  surprised 
if  they  were,  because  there  are  so  many  older  ones 
anxious  to  get  work,  even  for  the  smallest  wages.  It 
might  be  without  my  knowledge. 

1289.  In  England  the  conclusion  come  to  was  that 
these  children  of  school  age  in  some  employment  might 
reasonably  be  worked  for  twenty  to  twenty-five  hours  a 
week,  in  addition  to  their  school  hours,  without  injury 
to  their  health?— That  seems  reasonable. 

1290.  Is  there  any  general  suggestiof  you  have  to 
make,  outside  the  Liverpool  licensing  system,  for  the 
improvement  of  the  law?— I  think  our  great  urgent 
need  is  the  Day  Industrial  Schools.  One  reason  I  have 
not  spoken  for  the  Truant  Schools  is,  I  think  there 
would  be  so  few  cases  to  be  sent  to  those,  that  it  would 
be  maintaining  them  to  no  purpose,  and  that,  in  fact, 
you  would  not  get  people  to  establish  them  — there 
would  be  so  few  qualified  for  them.  But  Day  Indus- 
trial Schools  would,  I  believe,  effect  a  wonderful  refor- 
mation. 

1291.  These  would  be  only  in  large  cities  like  Dublin, 
Belfast,  and  Cork?— Yes.  I  think  powers  have  been 
proposed  to  be  given,  in  a  draft  Bill  introduced  by  the 
Lord  Mayor,  into  the  House  of  Commons,  that  where 
there  is  no  Day  Industrial  School,  they  might  be  com- 
mitted, either  for  the  full  term  or  for  a  temporary 
period,  to  a  certified  Industrial  School. 

1292.  Mr.  Bagwell.— You  spoke  of  the  feeble  powers 
which  the  Attendance  Committee  have? — Yes. 

1293.  What  further  powers  would  you  propose  to 
give  in  order  to  strengthen  them?— I  think,  for  one 
thing,  prosecutions  might  be  allowed  more  frequently. 
You  cannot  prosecute  within  two  months  of  a  former 
prosecution.  That  is  one  point.  The  other  is,  there 
is  no  compulsion  whatever  for  the  child.  The  com- 
pulsion is  entirely  upon  the  parent.  Most  of  you  know 
the  story  of  the  boy  who  threatened  his  father  that  he 
would  stay  from  school  and  get  him  fined. 

1294.  You  think  that  would  be  met  by  the  Day  In- 
dustrial Schools  ?— Yes. 
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1205.  And  that  they  would  have  a  deterrent  effect  7 — 
Yes. 

1205a.  You  thinly  a  parent  might  tell  his  child  that 
if  he  behaved  improperly  he  would  be  sent  to  a  Day 
Industrial  School,  and  that  it  would  be  a  deterrent  in 
that  way  ? — ^Yes  ;  boys  would  get  to  know  themselves 
that  they  would  have  to  choose  between  going  to  school 
irom  10  to  3. and  going  to  a -school  where  they  would 
have  to  put  in  an  appearance  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing and  remain  until  6  in  the  evening,  and  they  would 
show  their  preference  for  the  shorter  hours. 

1206.  As  to  the  police  acting  as  truant  officers,  can 
you  say  how  that  can  be  done — if  the  boys  have  not 
committed  any  crime,  how  could  the  police  help  you : 
there  are  large  numbers  of  boys  standing  outside  the 
school,  and  the  police  are  walking  up  and  down,  and 
don't  do  anything  to  drive  them  in.  How  could  that 
be  got  over — what  sort  of  instructions  to  the  police 
could  get  over  that? — Here  is  one  of  the  commonest 
thin^  that  happen.  A  parent  brings  a  boy  to  one  of 
the  large  schools,  and  brings  him  in,  perhaps,  after 
giving  him  a  good  tlirashing,  and  the  parent  is  scarcely 
gone  when  the  boy  is  out  again.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  street  to  interfere  with  his  freedom.  He  goes  off 
with  a  lot  of  other  Doys.  We  have  found  almost  uni- 
formly that  the  boys  "  mitch  "  in  groups.  We  constantly 
hear  from  the  boys  who  come  before  us  who  their  com- 
panions are.  The  inspectors  will  tell  us  that  a  group 
consisting  of  so  many  boys  is  constantly  to  be  found 
in  such  a  court,  and  they  are  there  day  after  day 
during  the  hours  when  they  ought  to  be  in  school,  edu- 
cating themselves  and  all  others  they  can  get  hold  of 
in  evil  ways.  If  society  is  going  to  stand  upon  cere- 
mony and  refuse  to  interfere  with  those  by  means  of  the 
police,  society  deserves  to  have  to  pay  the  cost  that 
will  be  incurred  in  after  days.  There  seems  to  be  nothing 
out  of  keeping  in  the  proposal  that  a  policeman  should 
be  required  to  take  action.  He  is  going  on  his  beat, 
and  he  is  as  well  doing  that  as  anything  else.  When 
he  meets  these  boys  he  should  require  to  know,  "  Which 
of  you  are  exempt  from  Echool  attendance,  what  are 
your  names,  and  where  do  you  live  ?  " 

1207-8.  So  far  as  street  traders  went  badges  would 
help  that? — Yes.  A  word,  merely  in  passing,  as  to 
the  state  of  the  streets  during  the  time  that  all  chil- 
dren of  school  age  ought  to  be  in  school,  that  is  from, 
say,  half-past  10  in  the  morning — the  last  hour  for 
the  stragglers  to  arrive  in  school — up  to  half -past  2  in 
the  afternoon,  when  the  first  of  the  children  begin  to 
leave.  I  got  a  very  intelligent  man  to  perambulate  the 
streets  during  those  hours,  going  once  through  each 
street.  He  did  my  own  division  first,  and  then  he  did 
the  South- West  division.  It  took  him  about  three  days 
to  do  each  division.  He  took  the  list  of  streets  from 
the  voters'  lists,  and  he  walked  once  through  each 
street,  and  noted  the  number  of  children  who  appeared 
to  be  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen,  whom  he  met 
in  each  street.  *  In  my  division  he  found  1,216  chil- 
dren, all  apparently  of  school  age,  between  those  hours 
— all,  apparently,  children  who  were  not  ill,  and  who 
could  go  to  school.  He  found  a  somewhat  larger  num- 
ber in  the  South- West  Division,  and  the  conclusion  we 
came  to  was,  that  at  any  given  moment  between  half- 
past  10  and  half-past  2  o'clock,  you  would  find  5,000 
children  of  school  age,  as  far  as  could  be  fudged,  on 
the  streets  of  Dublin.  These  would  not  be  sickly  chil- 
dren, who  would  be  confined  to  the  house  through  ill- 
ness ;  but  they  would  be  truant  and  idle  children. 
Some  of  them  woidd  be  kept  at  home  by  their  parents. 
Parents  have  no  appreciation  of  the  ruin  they  are 
brinffii^  on  their  children.  I  calculate  that  5,000 
chiloren  would  be  found,  on  an  ordinary  day,  on  the 
streets  at  any  time  during  school  hours,  and  these  are 
children  whom  the  Act  contemplated  having  in  school. 

1200.  Have  you  found  any  diminution  in  attendance 
caused  by  the  abolition  of  results'  fees? — Not  in  Dub- 
lin, because,  during  that  period  we  have  been  working 
the  Act  as  hard  as  we  knew  how,  and  bringing  all  the 
influence  that  we  could  command  m  the  same  direction. 

1300.  Throughout  the  country  there  is  a  falling  off. 
That  would  be  through  the  fault  of  the  teachers  relaxing 
their  efforts? — That  is  not  much  so  in  Dublin.  There 
has  been  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  of  them  to 
throw  over  unduly  on  the  School  Attendance  officers  the 
task  of  securing  attendance.  We  have  had  contro- 
versy with  some  of  the  teachers,  who  wanted  to  insist 
that  now  they  have  no  duty  whatsoever  with  regard 
to  securing  attendances. 

1301.  Formerly,  they  had  a  direct  money  interest  in 
securing  attendances.  You  have  referred  to  the  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  tradesmen.  Is  there  any 
general  cause  to  wliich  you  can  attribute  that,  because 


Dublin  is  not  doing  badly :  it  is  a  flourishing  town,  and  il|)ril  22, 1902 
the  population  is  increasing? — ^A  very  large  number  — ^ 
are  living  by  casual  labour  ;  and  my  point  is,  that  this  Jf^*  ^**b«r 
concerns  a  large  number  of  them — ^that  nothing  is  being  Mahaffy. 
done  to  fit  them  to  be  producers  of  any  kind.  An  enor- 
mous mass  of  our  population  are  hangers-on  of  the  more 
prosperous  classes.  The  moment  the  wealthier  families 
leave  town  in  the  month  of  July  there  is  thrown  upon 
the  charities  of  the  city  an  enormous  number  of  people, 
who  have  been  merely  living  upon  the  couple  of  days' 
work  a  week,  and  the  droppings  of  the  larger  houses.  I 
maintain  that  that  is  an  unwholesome  state  of  things. 
When  you  speak  of  Dublin  being  a  well-to-do  city,  I 
think  you  forget  what  has  been  stated,  on  the  authority 
of  Sir  Thomas  Pile,  who  was,  I  think,  your  first  wit- 
ness, that,  in  comparison  with  other  cities,  Dublin  is 
relatively  th6  poorest  in  the  kingdom.  There  is  a 
larger  number  of  people  living  on  the  absolute  verge 
of  poverty,  and,  if  it  were  not  for  the  passive  type 
of  character  so  largely  represented  among  our  people, 
there  would  be  a  regular  rising  in  the  city,  for  there  are 
large  numbers  of  people  living  on  such  small  sums  of 
money  that  we  who  know  them  wonder  how  they  keep 
body  and  soul  together. 

1302.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  people  coming  into 
the  town  from  outside? — Partly  to  that.  The  broken- 
down  gravitate  to  Dublin  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
to  a  large  extent.  The  hospitals  draw  some.  The 
very  kindness  and  sympathy  that  they  meet  in  Dublin 
draw  a  great  many,  and  when  they  find  they  meet 
with  sympathy  they  settle  down. 

1303.  The  north  side  of  Dublin  is  the  worst  place  ? — 
The  part  that  Mr.  Connell  testified  about  is  the  worst 
place,  undoubtedly. 

1304.  Mr.  Weber  Smyth  told  us  he  differed  a  little 
bit  from  other  people  about  the  girls.  He  said  he  thought 
the  girls  who  were  hawking  such  things  as  fish,  with 
their  mothers — he  mentioned  Stephen-street  particu- 
larly— ^grew  up  to  follow  the  occupation  of  their  mothers, 
to  take  their  places,  and  to  become  respectable  members 
of  society.  That  is  not  your  experience? — I  cannot 
speak  from  personal  knowledge  of  the  outcome  of  it ; 
but  I  think  it  is  a  dangerous  position.  Of  course,  in 
fish  hawking  they  are  dealing  with  women — house- 
keepers, and  so  on. 

1305.  It  was  that  particular  class  struck  him? — 
That  class  would  be  different  from  newspaper  sellers 
or  fruit  sellers.  Their  dealings  would  be  solely  with 
women — housekeepers. 

1306.  You  consider  it  exceptional,  assuming  his  evi- 
dence to  be  correct  ? — Yes. 

1307.  What  is  the  date  of  your  return  of  the  National 
Board  32,000,  in  your  Memorandum? — That  is  in  the 
year  1807.  That  was  the  total  number  on  the  roll  of 
the  National  Schools  in  all  four  districts. 

1308.  It  is  greatly  modified  now,  of  course  ? — Yes. 
1300.  There  are  7,000  not  on  the  rolls,   and  5,000 

truants.  That  is,  there  are  7,000  between  the  ages  of 
six  and  fourteen  not  on  the  rolls  of  any  school  ? — That 
is  the  result  of  my  calculation. 

1310.  Curiously,  that  is  Mr.  Connell's  calculation  ? — 
I  think  he  probably  got  it  from  me,  because  I  was  a 
member  of  a  sub-committee  who  drew  up  the  figures. 
They  were  chaUenged,  and  I  went  throujgh  them  several 
times.  They  can  only  be  an  approximation.  I  took 
the  Census  figures  of  1801,  and  approximated  to  it, 
and  I  think  you  will  find,  when  the  returns  come  out, 
they  will  be  something  near  it.  I  only  hope,  for  the 
sake  of  the  city,  that  my  figures  will  prove  incorrect. 

1311.  I  am  not  talking,  now,  of  the  truants,  or  of 
those  on  the  rolls,  but  of  the  7,000  not  on  the  roUs, 
which  is  an  enormous  number.  What  can  be  done  to 
get  them  on  the  rolls? — I  have  spoken  of  it  over  and 
over  again  to  the  School  Attendance  officers.  Our  in- 
spectors are  unable  to  trace  them,  owing  partly  to  re- 
movals. There  must  be  a  large  number  whose  existence 
is  concealed  by  their  parents. 

1312.  How  is  it  that  the  National  Board  could  get  hold 
of  the  numbers,  and  you  could  not  get  hold  of  the 
people  whom  the  numbers  represent? — It  is  not  the 
National  Board  get  hc^d  of  the  numbers.  They  are 
got  from  the  Census  returns  of  1801.  Here  is  the  basis 
of  my  calculation.  In  the  school  Census  week  of  1801 
they  took  the  census  of  all  children  at  school  betwe^i 
three  and  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  total  of  all  ages 
up  to  sixteen  was  26,000  who  attended  on  any  day  during 
that  week.  We  deduct  those  over  fourteen  and  those 
under  six — we  can  take  only  an  approximate  number — 
and  bring  out  that  there  was  a  probable  attendance  at 
school  in  that  period  of  the  school  compulsion  ages,  of 
under  18,000  children.  The  18,000  I  have  given  you  in- 
cludes the  numbers  that  are  to  be  found  in  all  sorts  of 
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about  18,000  children  of  the  school  compulsion  age  pre- 
sent during  Census  week,  and,  taking;  in  all  the  ^ools, 
that  there  were  about  27,000  on  the  rolls, 
schools,  Christian  Brothers'  schools,  and  so  on.  In 
the  long  run  we  made  out  there  were  about  18,000  chil- 
dren of  the  school  compulsion  age  present  on  that  day, 
and,  taking  in  all  the  schools,  that  there  were  about 
27.000  on  the  rolls. 

^  1313.  According  to  your  view,  at  a  given  hour  on  a 
given  day  less  than  half  the  children  of  Dublin  were 
at  school? — That  is  the  result.  There  were  about 
40,000  children  who  ought  to  have  been  in  school 
at  that  period.  From  six  to  fourteen,  in  schools  of 
every  type,  we  found  there  were  only  about  18,000 
present.  If  you  add  2,000  to  that,  as  representing  the 
number  taught  at  home,  you  have  20,000  children  being 
taught  out  of  40,000  whom  the  Act  contemplated.  We 
found,  by  calculation,  there  would  be  about  10,000  of 
these  who  would  be  on  the  rolls,  but  were  absent  during 
that  week,  and  that  would  still  leave  about  10,000  who 
were  not  on  the  roll.  We  reckon  we  have  reduced  that 
by  about  3,000,  and  that  would  still  leave  7,000  that  we 
have  not  got  on  the  rolls. 

1314.  There  must'>be  a-  defect  in  some  organisation 
somewhere,  that  all  these  thousands  of  children  can 
escape  observation  altogether.  How  do  you  account  for 
the  difficulty  of  finding  the  children  ? — I  cannot  account 
for  it,  and  I  would  respectfully  ask  the  Committee  to 
turn  their  attenti(m  to  this  point  when  they  get  the 
Census  returns.  A  special  return  is  being  made  of 
children  of  school  attendance  age. 

'  1315.  There  is  not  much  street  trading  during  school 
hours.  Still,  you  think  a  great  many  street  traders 
don't  go  to  school? — ^Yes. 

1316.  As  to  dishonesty,  it  was  shown  in  England 
that  it  was  a  common  habit  for  children  to  go  into 
markets  and  pick  up  unconsidered  trifles  wherever  they 
could  get  them.  You  gave  us  one  case  in  the  South 
City  Markets.  Is  that  a  common  thing? — I  have  no 
idea  whether  it  is  common  ;  but  one  of  the  children  was 
returned  to  me  a  short  time  ago,  by  the  inspector,  as 
**  running  about  the  streets,  stealing  oranges,  and  so 
forth." 

1317.  In  what  other  place  in  the  city,  besides  the 
South  City  Markets,  would  they  have  a  chance  of  that 
sort  of  pilfering? — All-  along  the  streets  of  Dublin 
the  wares  are  so  exposed. 

1318.  You  have  said  that  a  good  many  go  into  the 
army  and  the  militia.  Those  who  join  the  militia  only 
go  away  for  a  few  weeks  every  year  ? — Yes. 

1319.  They  must  be  occupied  some  way  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year — I  don't  refer  to  a  time  of  war, 
when  the  militia  is  embodied,  but  to  the  normal  state 
of  affairs,  when  they  are  away  only  for  a  few  weeks 
in  the  year.  These  people  must  be  employed.  The 
militia  does  not  account  for  it  in  any  way.  Of  course, 
the  army  does.  Yon  don't  go  as  far  as  to  say  that 
these  militia  men,  of  which  there  must  be  a  large  num- 
ber from  the  street- trading  class,  have  no  definite  regu- 
lar occupation  during  the  nine  months  of  the  year 
when  they  are  not  in  Gaining  ? — They  are  merely  casual 
labourers,  and  comer  boys,  a  good  many  of  them. 

1320.  You  think,  on  the  whole,  street  trading  is  a 
bad  look  out  ? — ^It  is  a  bad  training. 

1321.  You  were  speaking  about  employment  in  Dub- 
lin. You  think  organised  labour  is  not  increasing? — 
No,  it  is  not. 

1322.  And  you  think  the  vagabond  class  is  increasing 
and  organised  labour  is  decreasing  ? — ^That,  at  any  rate, 
was  the  conclusion  from  the  figures  of  1891  and  1881, 
and  I  would  respectfully  ask  the  Committee  to  turn 
their  attention  to  that  point. 

1323.  You  are  disposed  to  think  that  there  has  been 
some  improvement  within  the  last  ten  years? — I  think 
these  is ;  but  during  the  previous  ten  years  there  was 
a  retrogression.  I  hope  you  have  the  figures  as  to 
Fchool  attendance,  which  I  have  given,  correctly. 
Taking  all  the  schools,  and  deducting  from  them  the 
numbers  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  and  under  six,  we 
found  there  were  under  18,000  children  present  during 
the  Census  week — who  made  any  attendance  at  all  in* 
Census  week,  1891.  Taking  the  figures  from  the  same 
Census  Book,  we  found  there  would  be  about  40,000 
children  of  the  ages  contemplated  by  the  Act.  The  re- 
sult would  be,  under  18,000  of  those  were  in  school. 
If  you  allow  about  2,000  for  those  taught  at  home  you 
would  reach  the  result  that  only  about  half  the  total 
number  of  children  were  in  school  during  that  Census 
week.  Then,  if  you  add  about  one-half  to  get  the  num- 
ber on  the  rolls,  you  would  have  about  30,000  on  the 
tcUb  of  the  schools,  or  being  taught  at  home,  and  this 
would  still  leave  about  10,000.    That  was  the  figure 


we  had  to  li^oe.  I  have  calculated  it  in  every  form 
I  could.  When  we  came  to  ask  the  Begistrar-General, 
in  1897,  t  he  told  ns  we  had  44,000  children  to  aceount 
for.<  We  thought  ho  had  given  too  many,  perhaps, 
and  so  we  took  40,000. 

1324-5.  Mr.  Tagan. — ^It  appears  that  the  great  object 
which  you,  and  Uiose  who  are  working  with  you,  have 
is  to  get  the  children  to  attend  school?— Yes. 

1326.  That  being  the  case,  it  would  be  very  desirabW 
to  have  accommodation  for  children  of  that  class  of  a 
sanitary  •  character  ? — Surely. 

1327.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  you  know  is  there 
any  deficiency  from  that  point  of  view  in  the  Dublin 
schools? — In  the  main  the  Dublin  schools  are  fairly^ 
good.  There  has  been  a  marvellous  advance  within 
the  last  twenty  yeara^  both  in  the  matter  of  school 
accommodation  and  in  the  condition  of  the  schools. 

1328.  Have  you  visited  many  of  these  schools  when 
there  Was  what  you  would  consider  a  full  attendance 
at  them? — I  have  not  visited  many  schools.  I  have 
worked  in  different  parts  of  Dublin — in  five  large 
parishes  in  Dublin — and  know  all  the  schools  of  my 
own  denomination  very  well ;  and  I  see  a  great  many 
newly-built  schools  of  the  most  splendid  modem  tyj»e 
that  could  be.  There  i%  some  censure  in  the  Appendix 
to  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  a  year  or  two 
ago,  on  the  condition  of  a  good  many  of  the  schools  ; 
but  I  don't  think  that  applies  to  Dublin  schools. 

1329.  There  was  a  letter,  which  appeared  in  the 
papers  a  short  time  ago,  complaining  that  the  accom- 
modation provided  for  children  in  schools  was  insuffi- 
cient?— There  is  a  deficiency  in  amount,  if  that  is  the 
point. 

1330.  The  accommodation  is  not  sufficient?— ^n  the 
north  side  of  Dublin  there  is  a  decided  deficiency  of 
school  accommodation.  The  schools  are  not  large 
enough,  and  one  result  is  that  some  of  the  undesirable 
children,  whom  we  send  in  from  the  streets,  cannot  get 
into  the  schools. 

1331.  If  you  have  not  accommodation  for  these  chil- 
dren, what  is  the  use  of  making  the  great  effort  to 
get  this  enormous  n^mber  of  children,  who,  you  say, 
won't  attend  school,  to  do  so? — The  accommodation 
must  be  provided. 

133?.  As  a  matte?  of  fact,  it  is  not  at  present  ? — ^On 
the  south  side  it  is  fairly  good.  I  don't  tiiink  there  is 
much  lack  of  accommodation. 

1333.  Assuming  you  had  power  to  collect  and  send 
into  school  the  chUdren  that  don't  attend  school,  would 
you  have  sufficient  accommodation? — We  would  not. 
It  is  merciful  of  them  not  to  come,  at  present.  Schools 
are,  however,  rapidly  being  built.  Whitefriars'-street, 
St.  Mark's,  St  George's,  and  the  North  Strand  schools 
have  been  built,  and  five  school-houses  have  been  built 
ii  St.  Paul's  parish  during  the  past  eighteen  years. 
There  are  many  others  besides. 

1334.  You  think  this  is  a  matter  that  should  come 
before  the  public  very  forcibly,  and  before  the  Com- 
missioners of  National  Education  ? — ^I  believe  the  Com-c 
missioners  have  taken  notice  of  this  question.  We  have 
sent  a  resolution  to  them  from  a  recent  conference  of 
School  Attendance  Committees. 

1336.  Have  you  considered  at  all  the  cubic  air  space 
you  would  consider  sufficient  for  the  health  of  a  child 
in  school? — Hitherto,  up  to  this  last  year  or  two,  no 
notice  was  taken  of  cubic  air  space  in  the  measurement 
of  our  schools.  Merely  floor  space  was  measured.  The 
question  of  cubic  space  is  most  vital.  But  no  matter 
how  hi^h  the  school-room  is  the  space  of  8  feet 
square  is  not  sufficient.  It  crowds  the  children  too 
much.  There  is  a  great  deal  still  to  be  done  in  the 
way  of  school-building  improvements. 

Mr.  Bagwell. — ^The  Local  Government  Board  have 
always  insisted  on  cubic  measurement,  but  the  National 
Board  did  not,  for  this  reason,  that  nobody  slept  in  the 
schools,  -  and  that  they  were  only  occupied  for  a  few 
hours  a  day.     That  was  the  point. 

1336.  Mr.  Fagak. — But  the  cubic  space  would  be  very 
different  for  sleeping  accommodation  from  what  would 
be  required  in  a  school? — I  have  been  in  a  school-room 
where  before  the  close  of  the  day  both  teachers  and 
pupils  looked  utterly  fagged  out  from  the  dose  air. 

1337.  You  think  it  positively  injurious  to  the  child, 
from  a  purely  educational  point  of  view,  not  to  have 
proper  space? — Yes ;  but  there  has  been  a  very  rapid 
rise  in  Fchools  in  Dublin  within  the  last  ten  years.    . 
have  not  seen  anything  like  it  at  all. 

1338.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  question  of  the 
way  of  employing  these  children  after  school  hours  in 
the  case  where  their  home  surroundings  are  really  very 
prejudicial  to  their  morals,  and  health,  and  so  forth. 
Have  you  ever  considered  the  question  of  piroviding 
means  of  occupation  for  children  of  that  class,  in  low, 
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unhealthy  districts  of  the  city  ? — I  don't  know  very  --^11 
how  you  can  organise  occupations  for  them. 

1330.  Or  amusement — I  will  put  It  jn  that  way  ? — 
They  have  fairly  good  opporiunities  now ;  better  than 
they  used  to  be.  Stepnen's-green  is  thronged  every 
afternoon  with  children. 

1340.  Tou  cannot  expect  children  from  the  North  side 
to  come  over  ? — ^They  are  not  so  well  off  as  on  the  South 
side,  where  they  also  have  the  Brabazon  playgroungU.    ^ 

1341.  Do  you  think  the  schools  with  liie  little  play- 
yardfl  attached  might  be  utilised  by  the  children  after 
school  hovirs  ? — I  don't  think  you  could  get  school  mana- 
gers to  do  it,  because  who  would  pay  for  all  the  broken 
glass? 

1342.  If  the  children  were  under  supervision  ?7-Who 
would  pKY  for  the  supervision  ? 

1343.  Then  it  is  a  matter  of  money  simply  ? — ^Yes,  a 
matter  of  money.  In  Germany  there  are  play-schools 
for  the  children  for*  the  afternoon.  There  are  also  after- 
noon classes.  The  schools  begin  in  Germany  very  early 
in  the  morning — about  7  o'dixsk,  and  the  ordinary  day's 
work  is  done  at  12  o'clock — and  then  the  young 
children  go  to  the  play-schools,  the  girls  go  to  cookery 
classes,  or  such  like,  and  the  boys  go  to  classes  for  tech- 
nical instruction. 

1344.  Do  you  think  it  wotdd  be  an  advantage  to  get 
our  children  to  attend  in  school  earlier  than  they  do  at 
present? — If  you  could  do  it;  but  I  don't  think  you 
could. 

1345.  Why? — The  whole  habits  of  our  people  are  so 
late.  If  you  go  through  the  streets  at  night  you  will 
find  an  enormous  number  of  children  in  the  streets  be- 
tween 10  and  11  o'clock.  It  strikes  a  stranger  very 
much,  but  it  arises  partly  out  of  the  habits  of  the 
people.  Living  in  one  single  room,  as  so  many  of  them 
do,  it  is  impossible  to  prepare  to  go  to  bed  until  every- 
one is  ready  to  ^o  to  bed. 

1346.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  get  those  children  out 
of  those  unhealthy  rooms  much  earlier  in  the  morning  ? 
— It  ia  not  easy  to  chance  the  habits  of  a  people  by  a 
stroke  of  legislation.  Undoubtedly  there  has  been  a 
great  advance  in  the  earliness  of  school  attendance  in 
recent  times,  and  I  know  a  great  deal  can  be  done. 

1347.  Mr.  MuLHALL.— I  think  you  indicated  that 
were  a  system  of  licensimg  adopted  by  the  Corporation,  a 
certain  class  might  offer  opposition  to  it? — I  think  it 
more  than  likely. 

1347a.  To  what  dass  do  you  refer?— I  don't  know 
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specially,  except  those  good-natured  people  that  would   April '22,  IWi^ 
not  interfere   with    anybody's   liberty,    but  would  let   „      nnL-* 
everybody  do. just  as  they  liked.  *^®''-  ^'**^ 

1348.  We  have  had  here  representatives  of  the  police, 
the  Corporation,  and  philanthropic  bodies,  and  they  all 
agree  that  some  regulations  ought  to  be  enforced  in  tiiis 
matter  of  street  trading.  May  I  take  it  then  that  the 
opposition  which  you  suggest  may  possibly  come,  from 
certain  good-natured  people,  will  not  be  a  veiy  serio'us 
one  ? — I  don't  think  so  ;  but  it  is  hard  sometimes  to  deal 
with  the  languor  and  indifference  of  those  who  have  to 
administer  tne  law.  Sometimes,  in  our  School  Atten- 
dance Committee,  some  of  the  lay  members  are  not  as 
enthusiastic  in  enforcing  the  school  attendance  regula- 
tions as  they  might  be. 

1346a,  There  was  some  opposition  to  the  establish- 
ment of  School  Attendance  Committees  ? — Yes  ;  and 
even  in  carrying  it  out  some  people  did  not  want  to 
press  hard  on  the  people,  but  wished  to  let  them  carry 
on  as  they  liked. 

1349.  But  you  agree  with  the  other  witnesses  that 
something  is  required  to  be  done? — Oh,  surely. 

1360.  Chairman. — There  is  just  one  other  question  I 
would  like  to  put  to  you,  Mr.  Mahaffy.  Do  you  think 
it  is  a  bad  thing  to  have  these  children  taken  to  the 
police  courts? — Tes.  I  think,  as  far  as  possible,  that 
should  be  avoided. 

1361.  There  was  a  suggestion  made  here  that  there 
should  be  what  they  call  a  child's  court,  or  special  court 
for  children  ? — Yes.  I  think  that  is  an  admirable  sug- 
gestion. I  only  heard  of  it  recently.  Sometimes  we 
hold  over  the  children,  and  over  the  parents  more  espe- 
cially, the  terror  of  having  to  send  them  to  the  police 
court ;  but  we  don't  like  to  send  them  to  the  police 
court  for  any  cause  whatsoever.  And  even  though  the 
children  sent  to  prison  are  not  imprisoned  along  with 
bad  characters,  there  is  this  to  be  said,  that  pending 
their  bein^  sent  to  prison,  if  a  child  is  imprisoned  for 
street-trading,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  they  are  in  the 
lock-up  cell  with  the  worst  of  characters,  and  in  the 
prison  van  they  travel  with  the  worst  of  characters,,  and 
hear  the  worst  of  language.  It  is  a  sad,  but  true,  fact ; 
and  everything  that  could  be  done  to  separate  the  child- 
ren from  that  class  would  be  desirable  ;  and  I  don't  see 
what  hardship  there  would  be,  even  if  it  meant  a  little 
expense  in  providing  a  special  court  for  dealing  wivU 
these  children's  cases. 


The  Witness  then  withdrew. 


1352.  Chairkan. — Mr.  Nagle,  I  understand  that  you 
wish  to  make  some  statement? — Yes,  sir,  I  do.  The 
only  statement  I  wish  to  make  is,  that  on  last  Friday 
the  Bev.  Mr.  Connell  stated  here — as  I  read  in  the  pub- 
lic press — that  publicans  were  in  the  habit  of  employ- 
ing boys  of  tender  ages  in  delivering  what  are  known  as 
tissues  to  their  clients,  and  that  he  considered  that  was 
very  wrong  ;  and  so  do  I,  if  it  was  true.  But  it  is  not 
80.  It  is  quite  inaccurate.  There  is  but  one  agency 
for  the  distribution  of  these  tissues  in  Dublin,  and  it  is 
not  in  any  way  connected  with  any  publican  or  any 
public-house. 

1353.  Are  you  speaking  now  for  yourself  alone,  or  are 
you  representing  others  in  an  official  position? — I  am 
speaking  for  myself  alone.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Vintners'  Association,  and  I  am  a  past 
chairman  and  past  trustee ;  but  I  have  no  authority  or 
mandate  from  them.  I,  simply  seeing  the  statement 
made,  thought  it  would  be  only  fair  to  myself  person- 
ally, and,  of  course,  to  my  fellows,  that  a  statement 
which  would  accuse  us  of  conducting  betting-shops 
should  be  set  right,  because  we  are,  of  course,  all  aware 
that  betting  in  any  house,  and  especially  in  public- 
houses,  Lb  against  the  law. 

1364.  There  is  only  one  agency  ?— Y'es.  There  is  only 
one  agency  in  Dublin  for  distributing  tissues,  and  they 
employ  seventeen  boys  at  the  work.  Then,  another 
statement  which  I  wish  to  refer  to,  is  a  statement  that 
boys  engaged  in  street  tradingspend  a  great  deal  of 
their  money  in  buying  drink.  Well,  I  have  a  great  deal 
of  experience  of  the  public-house  business  in  Dublin, 
and  I  might  say  I  think  that  statement  is  also  erro- 
neous ;  because  the  law  provides  that  no  person  under 
sixteen  years  of  age  can  be  supplied  with  drink  for 
consumption  on  the  premises,  and  the  penalties  are 
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,  Mr.  J.  J. 
severe — 205.  for  the  first  offence,  40^.  for. the  second,  Nagto. 
and  £5  for  every  subsequent  offence.  From  my  per^ 
sonal  knowledge,  I  will  say  that  for  the  last  five  or  six 
yeJars  there  has  not  been  a  single  prosecution  or  ease 
made  by  the  police  with  reference  to  this  particular  of- 
fence. I  don't  believe  there  was  even  a  prosecution.  I 
will  certainly  say  there  Was  no  conviction  ;  but  I  believe 
there  was  no  prosecution  either.  Therefore,  of  course, 
it  would  not  be  correct  to  say  th^  were  supplied  with 
drink.  I  should  like  to  add,  with  reference  to  these 
children  trading  on  the  streets,  that  we  cannot  keep 
them  out  of  the  public-houses.  I  myself  employ  a  man, 
and  pay  him  17s.  a  week,  to  keep  them  out  of  my 
place;  not  from  philanthropic  motives  either,  but 
simply  to  keep  them  from  beins  a  nuisance  about  the 
place.  But  it  would  be  an  excellent  thing,  talking  from 
the  philanthropic  point  of  view,  if  some  pcovision  could 
be  made  to  keep  young  children  off  the  streets  after  8 
o'clock  at  night,  and  more  especially  sirls.  Because 
within  my  own  Imowledge,  I  believe  the  ranks  of  un- 
fortunate women  are  largely  supplemented  by  streetr 
trading  children,  and  if  the  Committee  inquired  in 
places  where  these  people  are  to  be  found — as  in  the 
Westmoreland  Lock  Hospital,  and  places  of  that  sort 
— I  think  they  would  find  my  statement  would  be  con- 
firmed. 


1355.  I  suppose  your  object.  Mr.  Nagle,  was  to  put 
your  statement  on  record.  That  has  now  been  done, 
and  it  will  ap|)ear  in  the  evidence  ? — ^That  was  my  only 
object  in  coming  here  to  make  this  statement,  as  the 
matter  did  crop  up  in  the  papers,  and  it  did  strike  me 
that  it  would  be  a  sood  thing  if  young  children,  and 
especially  young  girls,  were  removed  from  the  streets 
at  an  early  hour  in  the  night,  by  some  means  or  other. 


The  Witness  then  mthdrew. 


The  Committee  adjourned  until   Friday ,  April  25th. 
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FIFTH  DAY. -FRIDAY,  APRIL  25th.  1902. 


AT  DUBLIN  CASTLF 

PreseDt :— Sir  Frederic  F.  J.  Cullinan,  C.B.  (Chairman);  Mr.  Richard  Baowcll,  D.L. ;  Mr.  Johk 

Fagan,  F.R.C.S.I, ;  Mr.  John  Mulhall. 

Mr.  William  Langka^,  Secretary 


Chairman. — Before  we  proceed  with  the  business  this 
morning,  I  wish,  on  behalf  of  the  Committeei  to  place 
on  record  the  expression  of  our  deep  regret  at  the  loss 
which  we  have  sustained  through  the  death  of  our  col- 


league, Sir  Malcolm  Inglis,  and  of  our  sincere  sym- 
pathy with  Lady  Indis  and  her  family  in  the  sad  be- 
reavement  that  has  fallen  on  them. 


Mr.  T.  C 

Harrington, 


The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  (Mr.  T.  G.  Harrinoton,  m.p.),  examined. 


1356.  Chairman. — My  Lord  Mayor,  we  had  some  evi- 
dence already  from  the  gentlemen  nominated  by  the 
Corporation,  and,  as  I  know  that  your  lordship's  time 
is  very  valuable,  I  do  not  propose  taking  you  over  any 
of  the  same  ground  that  I  can  possibly  avoid.  But 
there  are  a  few  questions  that  I  must  put  you,  that  I 
have  already  put  to  Sir  Thomas  Pile  and  others.  May 
I  ask  whether  you  approve  generally  of  the  Liverpool 
regidations  ? — Yes  ;  I  nave  just  glanced  over  the  Liver- 
pool regulations,  and  I  approve  of  them  generally.  Of 
course,  there  are  some  difficulties  in  the  way  of  their 
adoption  by  the  Corporation  of  Dublin,  but  I  think 
they  give  very  good  ground  to  ^o  upon  in  any  regula- 
tions that  we  would  have  to  devise. 

1357.  In  Liverpool  the  present  regulation  is  that 
licences  are  granted  to  children  from  eleven  to  fourteen 
years  of  age7 — Yes. 

1358.  It  is  proposed  in  Liverpool  to  extend  the  maxi- 
mum limit  to  sixteen.  Do  you  think  that  that  would 
be  a  good  thing  ? — ^Well,  yes.  I  certainly  think,  if  you 
are  regulating  the'  street  trading  of  children  at  all,  it 
would  be  very  well  to  regulate  it  up  to  an  age  at  which 
they  are  fitted  to  take  up  some  other  position. 

1359.  All  the  Corporation  witnesses  were  unanimous 
in  approving  of  the  extension  of  the  maximum  limit. 
Some  of  them  went  even  beyond  sixteen.  But  there  was 
some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  minimum  limit. 
Sir  Thomas  Pile  would  reduce  it  to  ten,  and,  in  some 
cases,  possibly  nine.  Alderman  Ireland,  on  the  con- 
trary, I  think,  was  in  favour  of  twelve  as  being  fixed 
as  the  minimum? — That  is  fixing  it  as  the  minimum 
age  for  permitting  trading  at  all. 

1360.  For  permitting  licences? — I  think  ten  would 
be  a  very  good  minimum  age  to  start  with. 

1361.  Do  you  think  eleven  is  a  little  too  old  ? — Eleven 
is,  probably,  a  little  too  old.  I  think  we  might  com- 
mence at  ten, 

1362.  Tell  us  why  you  think  ten  would  be  better  than 
eleven? — If  once  you  permit  street  trading  at  all  by 
children — and  I  think  the  circumstances  of  Dublin  are 
very  exceptional — if  the  children  are  to  contribute  in 
any  way  towards  the  support  of  the  other  members  of 
the  family,  ten  is  about  the  age  at  which,  if  you  do  not 
interfere  with  their  attendance  at  school,  they  might 
commence  to  be  industrious  and  help  the  other  members 
of  the  family.  Of  course,  I  regard  street  trading  for 
children  of  itself  as  a  very  great  evil,  and  it  is  only 
by  way  of  regulating  the  evil  that  I  should  be  inclined 
to  give  recommendations  with  regard  to  it.  It  is  not  a 
system  that  I  approve  of. 

1363.  You  think  it  is  an  evil,  but  a  necessary  evil 
until  we  get  into  a  more  satisfactory  state  ? — Yes.  My 
experience  of  Dublin  is  that  it  is  a  very  great  evil,  and 
has  a  demoralising  influence  on  the  children,  and  I 
"Uiink  it  is  particularly  disastrous  as  an  evil  on  girls — 
and  particularly  dangerous. 

1364.  Do  you  think  that  a  great  deal  of  the  evil 
would  be  done  away  with  if  we  nad  regulations  for  the 
street  trading? — I  think  so.  I  think  —  glancing 
over  the  Liverpool  regulations,  I  see  no  limitation  as 
to  the  number  trading.  I  think  there  should  be  a  limi- 
tation as  to  the  number  of  licences.  A  good  deal  of 
the  evil  arising  from  the  system  of  street  trading  by 
children  arises  from  the  congregation  of  a  number  of 
children  at  a  particular  place.  They  have  a  very  de- 
moralising influence  on  one  ar  other.  And  I  think  that 
any  regulations  should  limit  the  number  of  children 


engaged  in  a  particular  occupation  of  street  trading  ; 
and  there  should  also  be  some  limitation  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  them  congregating  in  a  particular  place. 

1365.  If  you  limit  the  numbers,  don't  you  think  that 
there  might  be  a  sood  deal  of  distress  in  consequence  ? — 
I  don't  know.  Of  course,  something  will  have  to  be 
done  to  supply  occupation.  The  mere  restriction  of 
street  trading  itself  would  be  of  very  little  good  if  no 
means  of  giving  occupation  to  those  prevented  from 
street  trading.  I  think  that  something  of  that  kind 
can  be  done ;  but,  if  the  licences  are  given  to  well-con- 
ducted persons,  and,  if  they  are  given  to  a  fairly  good 
number,  there  is  no  reason  why  any  particular  grievance 
should  arise  from  that  cause.  It  is  the  large  number 
that  go  into  this  business  of  street  trading  that  contri- 
butes very  largely  to  the  evil,  because  they  importune 
the  passers-by,  and  they  convert  what  is  called  trading 
into  b^ing.  That  would  be,  to  a  great  extent,  pre- 
vented by  the  limitation  of  the  licences. 

1366.  There  is  one  point  on  which  the  English  Com- 
mittee dwell  in  particular,  and  that  was.  that  the  char- 
acter of  the  child  or  the  character  of  the  parent  was 
to  form  no  element  in  the  question  of  whetner  or  not 
he  was  to  get  a  licence.  The  English  Committee  thought 
that  it  would  be  a  very  bad  thine  indeed  if  the  child 
was  not  given  a  licence  because  of  poverty,  or  because 
of  character  ? — ^Well,  I  do  not  think  that  I  can  go  quite 
with  the  English  Committee  in  that  respect.  If  a 
child  of  that  ase  is  on  the  street,  unless  there  is  some 
parent  or  guardian  with  the  child,  the  child  is  a  stray 
child.  If  the  parents,  or  the  guardian,  are  responsible 
for  the  child,  and  he  is  contributing  to  their  support, 
or  the  support  of  other  members  of  the  family,  there  is 
no  reason  why  their  conduct  is  not  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, and  their  relations  with  the  child.  There 
is  no  reason  why  that  should  not  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  ^[ranting  licences.  My  idea  is  that  it  ia  mis- 
taken philanthropy  to  say  that  a  child  who  has  no  guar- 
dian or  no  parent  to  look  after  him,  should  have  a  right 
to  compete  in  this  street  trading  quite  as  well  as  any- 
one else.  That  is  not  the  place  to  five  the  child  an 
opportunity  of  competing.  It  is  m  an  Industrial 
School,  or  some  place  like  that,  that  that  child  should 
get  a  start  in,  and  not  in  the  street. 

1367.  Assuming  that  we  had  regulations  something 
similar  to  those  in  Liverpool,  any  child  begging  or 
gpinff  into  a  public-house  to  sell  anything,  or  getting  in 
people's  way,  or  shouting  and  creating  annoyance  'in  the 
street — any  child  breaking  any  of  those  bye-laws  would 
lose  his  licence  ? — Yes  ;  thaV  is  so.  I  suppose  the  licence 
would  be  lost  or  temporarily  suspended. 

1368.  Yes  ? — But  it  is  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  re- 
gulations, and  in  relation  to  the  infringement  of  the 
regulations,  that  the  whole  difficulty  of  the  subject  con- 
sists. If  it  were  possible  to  regulate  street  trading  in 
such  a  manner  that  we  would  not  have  to  take  the  child- 
ren and  send  them  to  prison,  the  problem  would  be  very 
easily  settled.  But  I  am  very  strongly  opposed  to  any- 
thing that  would  impose  imprisonment  for  a  breach  of 
one  of  these  regulations. 

1369.  As  regards  girls,  you  express  a  strong  opinioD 
that  they  should  not  be  sdlowed  to  trade  at  allf — No, 
I  do  not  quite  say  that ;  but  I  certainly  think  that  tL^e 
are  certain  cases  in  which  girls  might  be  allowed  to 
trade.  They  should  be  restricted  to  the  matters  in 
which  they  trade.  And  what  I  speak  of  particnlarlyi 
as  to  congregations  of  persons,  applies  especially  tn 
girls.    I  would  not  have  girlb  and  b  ys  engaged  in  tlis 
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same  trade,  constantly  competing  with  one  another  at 
the  comers  of  streets  where  passengers  are  passing  by. 
If  there  were  any  regulations,  I  would  try  to  separate 
tliem. 

1370.  Would  you  aUow  sirls  to  sell  newspapers  at  all  ? 
—I  must  confess,  I  would  not.  I  would  prefer  that 
they  should  not.     They  might  sell  fruit  or  flowers. 

1371.  But  not  newspapers  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  think  that 
that  is  desirable. 

1372.  If  there  was  a  regulation  that  the  girls  were 
not  allowed  to  trade  in  any  way  in  the  street  after  a 
oertain  hour  in  the  evening — say  7  o'clock — would  not 
that  take  a  great  deal  away  from  the  evil  of  the  street 
trading  of  girls  ? — Seven  is  too  early  an  hour,  I  should 
think.  Seven  in  the  winter,  of  course,  would  do.  I 
would  not  allow  girls  to  trade  in  the  streets  after  dark. 

1373.  We  know  that  you  take  a  great  interest  in  the 
establishment  of  Day  Industrial  Schools.  Do  you  think 
that  Day  Industrial  Schools  form  an  essential  part  of 
any  measures  that  may  be  taken  for  dealing  with  this 
question  ?-^I  think  so,  undoubtedly.  I  think  it  would 
be  a  very  great  help.  In  fact,  I  think  it  would  be  very 
difficult  for  you  to  regulate  street  trading  without  some 
means  of  giving  occupation  to  the  children,  and  give 
them  some  industrial  training.  Our  Industrial  Schools 
in  this  country  are  confined,  I  may  say,  altogether  to 
the  deserted  or  orphan  children  who  are  picked  up  in 
the  streets,  and  sent  away  to  distances.  There  is  no 
reason  why,  dealing  with  the  large  masses  of  the  poor 
in  Dublin,  we  should  not  have  a  Day  Industrial  School, 
where  children  might  be  taught  something  besides  beg- 
ging in  the  streets,  or  selling  as  an  excuse  for  begging. 

1374.  Would  the  children  who  wculd  be  sent  to  Day 
Industrial  Schools  be  mainly  truants  ttom  the  other 
schools? — I  should  like  to  give  the  Day  Industrial 
School  a  better  prospect  than  that.  I  would  like  to 
have  a  Day  Industrial  School  that  woidd  do  with  child- 
ren of  the  poorer  classes  that  would  be  sent  there,  not 
necessarily  as  a  punishment  or  labour.  And,  then, 
truant  children  should  be  sent  compulsorily  to  attend 
that  school  just  as  children  are  now  taken  under  the 
School  Attendance  Committee,  and  compulsorily  sent 
to  schools. 

1375.  Would  you  also  send  to  Day  Industrial  Schools, 
if  established,  children  who  had  been  licensed  to  trade 
in  the  streets,  and  who  had  broken  their  licences  ? — Cer- 
tainly I  would.  I  think  that  the  Day  Industrial 
School  could  be  made  exceedingly  useful  to  take  those 
children  and  give  them  a  voluntary  training  during 
oertain  hours  of  the  day,  when  they  might  desire  to 
have  recourse  to  the  schools,  to  try  and  fit  them  for 
SQmething  else.  At  the  present  time  the  object  of  our 
technical  system  in  this  country  seems  to  be  to  give  an 
education  to  the  better  class  of  the  working  people ; 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  remedy  in  it  for  the  children 
who  are  on  the  streets,  and  have  recourse  to  the  streets 
for  their  living.  There  seems  to  be  no  remedy  in  it 
for  those,  and  I  think  our  system  of  Technical  Educa- 
tion should  be  so  managed  that  we  might  give  to  girls, 
for  instance,  who  are  trading  in  the  streets,  an  oppor- 
tunity of  being  trained  as  domestic  servants,  which  is  a 
tremendous  necessity  in  this  country,  and  to  give  to  boys 
an  opportunity  of  being  brought  in  contact  with  some 
industrial  training,  so  that  we  might  draw  forth  their 
tastes  and  know  what  they  would  be  fitted  for. 

1376.  The  Day  Industrial  Schools  are  mixed — both 
boys  and  girls  attend  ? — Not  mixed  in  the  sense  of  both 
being  in  the  same  school. 

1377.  I  think  that  is  so?— Oh,  I  mean  I  do  not  ap- 
prove of  that.     I  do  not  approve  of  it  at  all. 

1378.  I  think  they  are  all  mixed  in  England. 

1370.  Mr.  Faoan. — Boys  and  girls  are  in  the  same 
room,  up  to  fourteen? — I  should  be  very  strongly  op- 
posed to  that.  The  meaning  of  that  is,  they  get  no 
industrial  training  at  all.  It  is  a  punishment ;  and  it 
is  rather  an  amusement,  perhaps,  to  some  of  them. 

1380.  Chairman. — Are  we  to  take  it  that  your  scheme 
would  be  to  have  a  separate  school  for  boys  and  a  sepa- 
rate school  for  girls? — Certainly.  And  I  would  have 
them  Indus^al  Schools  in  reality,  where  something 
would  be  taught  to  the  children. 

1381.  But  the  children  would  come  home  to  their 
parents  every  evening? — Yes. 

1382.  Come  to  the  school  at  8  in  the  morning,  and 
Ro  home  at  6  in  the  evening  ? — Tes.  And  I  would  allow 
the  children  to  go  voluntarily  to  these  schools — children 
trading  in  the  streets  with  licences  in  the  early  hours 
of  the  day. 

1383.  xou  would  license  those  children  for  street 
trading  outside  the  school  hours? — Yes,  outside  the 
hours  of  their  attendance  at  the  schools. 


1384.  According  to  the  evidence  there  is  very  little  Apni  S5, 1902. 
street  trading  iii  the  morning  ? — Very  little.  -— 

1385.  And  the  majority  is  in  the  evening  ?— Yes,  with  ^''  T.  C, 
persons   coming   from    business.     The   evening  papers  H*fn«VO«f 
are  then  usually  out,  and  that  is  the  time  that  they  ^  * 
come  out  on  the  street.     The  dangerous  hours  are  after 
nightfall. 

1386.  Supposing  you  had  a  girls'  Day  Industrial 
School,  and  the  children  do  not  go  home  from  it  until 
6  in  the  evening,  there  would  be  very  little  time  then 
for  any  street  trading? — I  would  have  the  girls  sent 
home,  certainly,  af^r  dark,  because  their  street  trading 
cannot  be  very  profitable  to  them  after  that ;  and  the 
respectable  persons  to  whom  they  would  sell  are  off  the 
streets  after  that  hour. 

1387.  A  great  deal  of  street  trading;  especially  in 
newspapers,  goes  on  between  6  and  7  in  the  evening? — 
Yes,  up  to  7.  Very  little  of  it  after  7  o'clock  ;  but,  as 
I  have  said,  I  am  rather  opposed  to  girls  being  engaged 
in  the  newspaper-selling  business  in  the  street. 

1388.  There  is  another  difficulty  would  arise  with 
regard  to  Industrial  Schools,  if  you  extended  the  age 
for  street  trading  up  to  sixteen.  Of  course.  Industrial 
Schools  are  meant  for  children  under  fourteen  years  of 
age,  and  no  child  over  fourteen  can  be  sent  to  a  school 
at  all? — That  is,  of  course,  under  the  present  regula- 
tions ;  but  if  you  do  extend  the  age  for  street  trading 
I  think  you  should  extend  the  age  for  Day  Industrial 
Schools  as  well.  My  belief  is  the  Day  Industrial 
Schools  would  enable  boys  to  learn  something  which 
would  get  them  out  of  street  trading. 

1388.  There  is  a  difficulty  that  would  arise — that  mix- 
ing young  children  with  the  older  children  from  the 
streets  would  not  be  advisable? — Of  course,  that  would 
be  so  if  you  had  a  school  entirely  confined  to  truants ; 
but  I  am  speaking  of  a  laive  Industrial  School,  where 
the  children  of  the  poorer  classes  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  industrial  training.  I  don't  think  an  ad- 
mixture of  boys  taken  off  the  street  and  put  in  for  a 
time  during  the  day  and  going  back  to  their  homes 
could  do  very  much  harm. 

1390.  You  think  the  mixing  of  these  street-trading 
children  of  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  would  not 
have  a  very  strong  effect  on  the  young  children? — Not 
if  they  were  properly  supervised,  and  the  school  was 
well  managed.  If  they  went  to  school  for  industrial 
training  they  would  be  kept  fully  occupied  while  there. 

1301.  In  order  to  carry  out  your  idea  there  should  be 
an  alteration  in  the  Industrial  School  Act  so  as  to 
enable  these  children  to  be  sent  to  Industrial  Schools 
up  to  sixteen  ? — That  is,  providing  the  limit  for  street 
trading  is  sixteen  years. 

1302.  We  got  evidence  here  to  the  effect  that  there  are 
strong  objections  to  sending  these  young  children  to 
the  police  court,  if  there  is  a  breach  of  regulations,  or 
any  crime  committed,  and  that  it  would  be  a  very 
desirable  thing  to  establish  what  has  been  spoken  of  as 
a  child's  court? — I  cannot  imagine  a  greater  evil  for 
a  child  than  to  have  to  sit  in  one  of  our  Dublin  police 
courts  for  a  considerable  portion  of  a  day.  I  have  a 
great  deal  of  experience  of  it,  having  to  sit  there  pro- 
fessionally, and  it  is  a  dreadful  evil  for  any  respectable 
person  to  have  to  sit  there  during  a  consideraole  por- 
tion of  the  day.  The  whole  atmosphere  of  the  place 
makes  it  a  very  undesirable  place  to  bring  children  to. 

1303.  Would  vou  approve  of  the  creation  of  a  child's 
court  ? — Certainly  ;  if  a  court  has  any  function  to  dis- 
charge in  connection  with  it  it  would  be  much  better 
to  have  a  special  day  and  a  special  court  for  dealing 
with  those  cases ;  but  I  woidd  strongly  disapprove  of 
punishment  in  the  sense  of  imprisonment  at  all,  if  it 
can  be  possibly  avoided,  not  at  all  from  the  danger 
of  contamination  in  the  prisons,  but  from  the  mere  fact 
that  truant  children,  having  been  put  into  jail,  the  sense 
of  shame  and  degradation  is  gone.  After  ther  have 
got  one  experience  of  that  kind  they  are  much  more 
reckless  and  difficult  to  deal  with,  and  much  less  likdy 
to  be  influenced  by  any  terror  of  future  imprisonment. 

1304.  Assuming  we  still  must  have  some  cases  to  be 
dealt  with  in  some  court,  do  you  think  a  child's  court 
would  be  an  advisable  thing  ? — Certainly ;  but  I  should 
hope  it  would  be  very  rare. 

1305.  It  was  suggested  that  a  child's  court  might  be 
composed  of  members  of  the  Licensing  Committee,  who 
would  issue  these  licences  to  the  children,  assisted,  pos- 
sibly, by  one  of  the  police  magistrates,  or  by  some  two 
or  three  philanthropic  gentlemen  in  the  city  who  take 
an  interest  in  the^e  matters  ? — ^I  think  that  would  be  a 
very  good  plan.  It  would  have  the  effect,  at  all  events, 
of  removiAg  it  from  the  ordinary  administration  of  the 
criminal  law« 
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1396.  And  the  court  would  not  sit  in  the  police  court, 
but  would  sit  in  a  separate  place  altogether  ? — Certainly. 

1397.  We  had  a  question  about  Homes  for  some  of 
these  street-trading  children.  Do  you  think  it  would 
be  possible  to  establish  Homes  in  Dublin  where  the 
children  who  have  no  homes  of  their  own,  at  present, 
or  whose  homes  are  exceedingly  bad  homes,  where  they 
might  be  sent  on  condition  of  the  issue  of  a  licence  to 
them  ? — I  think  we  could  do  something  more  in  the  way 
of  Homes  than  we  are  doing ;  but  I  am  very  unwilling 
to  interfere  with  parental  control  at  all,  if  it  is  pos- 
sible to  avoid  it,  and  I  would  rather  condemn  the 
philanthropy  which  is  disposed  to  take  away  a  child 
from  the  custody  of  its  parents,  except  in  some  extreme 
cases,  because  very  often  it  is  neither  useful  to  the 
children  nor  to  the  parent  that  the  child  should  be 
separated ;  but  I  think  the  utmost  toleration  should  be 
exercised  before  that  is  done.  Very  frequently,  a  child 
has  an  influence  beneficial  to  the  parents  themselves. 
When  they  are  reckless  the  child  gets  a  better  oppor- 
tunity, and  by  training  it  is  quite  possible  that  hte 
child  may  contribute  even  towards  the  reformation  of 
the  parents.  Such  things  are  possible,  and  such  things 
do  occur,  and  it  is  only  in  cases  where  the  children  be- 
come a  danger  to  the  public  that  I  would  advise  their 
being  taken  away  from  the  control  of  the  parents,  and 
placed  in  such  a  Home.  I  think  we  could  do  more  for 
such  Homes,  in  Dublin,  than  we  are  doing  at  the  pre- 
sent timlB.  I  advised,  some  years  ago,  when  the 
Catholic  Boys'  Home  was  established,  that  those  boys 
should  have  a  badge,  by  which  they  would  be  known 
in  the  street,  so  that  those  who  wished  to  buy  news- 
papers could  take  them  from  a  boy  who  belonged  to  the 
Home,  and  which  would  be  some  guarantee,  at  all 
events,  that  they  were  boys  who  were  under  some  con- 
trol, and  would  also  be  a  means  of  identification  if 
they  misconducted  themselves. 

1398.  Do  the  Corporation  at  present  contribute  to 
any  Homes  ? — No  ;  they  have  no  power  to  contribute  to 
any  Hemes  at  the  present  time.  They  are  very  re- 
stricted in  the  use  they  can  make  of  their  funds. 

1399.  Do  you  think  they  would  contribute  if  they  had 
the  power  ? — If  they  had  the  power  I  am  quite  sure  they 
would  contribute.  The  Corporation  do  a  great  deal  in 
the  way  of  contributing  to  Reformatories  and  Indus- 
trial Schools,  and  they  contribute  £6,000  a  year  to 
the  city  hospitals.  I  think  a  great  deal  of  that  might 
be  saved  by  the  encouragement  of  Homes,  where  the 
boys  might  be  kept.  Of  course,  the  Poor  Law  Unions 
provide,  to  a  great  extent,  for  boys  who  have  no 
parents,  and  who  are  not  sent  to  Industrial  Schools ; 
but  that  is  not  a  very  desirable  provision,  if  it  could 
be  avoided. 

1400.  There  is  another  question,  not  very  remote 
from  the  Homes,  and  that  is,  the  question  of  clothes  for 
these  children.  Do  you  think  the  Corporation,  if  they 
had  the  power,  would  be  prepared  to  contribute  towards 
the  clothing  of  these  street-trading  children? — I  think 
that  the  Corporation  would  contribute ;  but  I  don't 
know  that  their  machinery  would  allow  them  very  well 
to  supervise  the  work  themselves. 

1401.  Would  they  contribute  to  the  Police- Aided  Chil- 
dren's Society  if  there  was  power  to  do  so? — I  think 
they  might,  if  they  had  power  to  do  so.  It  is  more  a 
department  of  Poor  Law  administration  than  of  Cor- 
poration work,  by  right. 

1402.  Still,  you  think,  if  they  had  the  power  the 
Corporation  would  be  willing  to  exercise  it? — I  am 
perfectly  sure  that  the  Corporation  are  very  friendly 
to  the  efforts  of  the  Pol  ice- Aided  Children's  Clothing 
Society,  and  I  think  they  would  contribute. 

1403.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that  these  children 
who  are  earning  money  by  street  trading  might  con- 
tribute, themselves,  to  the  cost  of  the  clothing  provided 
for  them,  that  is  to  say,  they  might,  as  was  suggested, 
pay  a  penny  a  day,  and  get  clothes  in  return? — Of 
course,  that  would  be  far  and  away  the  more  desirable 
plan,  because,  to  teach  the  children  to  save  money  for 
any  purpose,  and  to  teach  them  to  be,  to  some  extent, 
self-reliant,  would  be  the  most  desirable  object  that  we 
could  have  in  view. 

1404.  Of  course,  that  payment  would  be  only  a  small 
item  ? — Even  though  a  small  item  it  would  give  them  a 
feeling  of  self-reliance,  and  also  give  them  the  feeling 
that  they  were  not  entirely  dependent  on  others  for  the 
whole  of  the  clothing  received.  In  this  way,  I  think 
it  would  do  a  great  deal  to  increase  the  self-respect  of 
those  children,  and  fit  them  for  their  future  life. 

1406.  In  Liverpoolthe  badge  which  the  lads  wear  is 
this  belt  (produced)  ? — I  am  afraid  it  would  be  a  con- 
si'lerable  time  before  they  would  take  to  it,  in  Ireland. 


1406.  Would  there  be  any  objection  to  a  belt  like 
that? — ^I  see  none,  if  the  children  would  take  to  it; 
but  for  the  present  it  will  diminish  street  trading  to 
some  extent. 

1407.  That  would  be  a  good  thing?— Y*,  a  very 
desirable  thing. 

1408.  Don't  you  think  it  would  diminish  it,  also,  by 
turning  off  the  children  who  ought  not  to  have  been 
street  trading,  and  only  leaving  the  really  nec^itous 
cases  ? — Yes. 

1409.  My  attention  was  called,  this  morning,  to  a 
paragraph  in  a  newspaper,  which  I  will  read.  It  re- 
fers to  London: — "The  Commissioner  of  Metropolitan 
Police  has  just  caused  the  following  notice  to  be  circu- 
lated.— Selling  or  hawking  newspapers.  The  following 
hye-law  has  been  made  by  the  London  County  Council : 
Street  shouting.  No  person  shall,  for  the  purpose  of 
hawking,  selling,  or  aavertising  any  newspaper,  call  or 
shout  in  any  street  so  as  to  cause  annoyance  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  neighbourhood.  Any  person  offending 
against  the  foregoing  bye-law  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  405. 
for  each  such  offence.  All  hawkers  selling  newspapers 
are  hereby  cautioned  that  the  above  bye-laws  will  be 
strictly  enforced  by  the  police,  and  inhabitants  who 
are  annoyed  by  any  hawkers  or  sellers  of  newspapers 
are  requested  to  acquaint  the  police  and  to  point  out 
the  offenders."  Do  you  think  that  would  be  a  good 
bye-law?— I  don't  think  there  is  very  much  necessity 
for  it  here.  The  shouting  of  the  boys  as  they  run 
along  the  street  does  not  disturb  anybody.  The  only 
disturbance  ever  caused  is  by  the  shouting  of  a  few 
men  who  get  up  a  competition  among  theinsdves,  and 
run  along  the  streets  shouting  as  if  some  terrible  tragedy 
had  taken  place ;  but  I  ihmk  they  could  be  dealt  with 
at  present. 

1410.  Your  experience  is  that  the  boys  do  not  shout, 
but  that  some  of  the  men  do  ? — Some  of  the  men  do  at 
late  hours  at  night ;  but  the  boys  do  not  shout  in  a  way 
that  the  public  think  disagreeable.  Very  frequently 
people  who  are  living  in  houses  in  quiet  streets  like  to 
know  when  the  children  are  passing  with  the  papers, 
and  they  would  not  know  if  they  passed  quietly. 

1411.  You  think  the  nuisance  can  be.  dealt  with 
already?— I  think  it  can,  so  far  as  shouting  out  false 
information  is  concerned,  and  that  is  really  what  takes 
place.  When  there  is  something  sensational  in  the 
papers  they  are  very  easily  sold. 

1412.  Some  of  these  men  don't  shout  any  articulate 
words  at  all? — I  think  it  is  confined  to  three  or  four 
men  in  the  city.  I  recognise  the  voices  of  three  or  four, 
and  they  are  evidentiy  the  voices  of  men  hailing  from 
the  other  side  of  the  Channel. 

1413.  Is  there  already  power  to  deal  with  these  cases? 
— I  think  there  is. 

1414.  No  special  bye-law  is  necessary,  you  think,  to 
put  that  down  ? — I  don't  think  so.  We  are  in  a  very 
great  difficulty,  in  Dublin,  with  regard  to  bye-laws. 
The  local  authority  make  the  bye-laws  and  have  no 
power  of  enforcing  them.  That  is  intimately  associated 
with  this  question.  The  Commissioner  of  Police  makes 
the  bye-laws  there.* 

1415.  It  is  the  London  County  Council.  "The  fol- 
lowing bye-law  has  been  made  by  the  London  County 
Council" — it  is  the  Commissioner  of  Police  who  is 
drawing  attention  to  the  Ijye-law  made  by  the  London 
County  Council  ?— That  is  so.  The  Commissioner  of 
Police  is  going  to  administer  it.  We  made  a  bye-law 
three  or  four  years  ago  trying  to  prevent  the  laying 
down  of  placards  along  the. streets.  It  is  an  intolerable 
nuisance,  and  we  made  a  l^e-law  in  the  Corporation  to 
prevent  it.  That  cannot  be  carried  out :  the  autho- 
rities won't  carry  it  out.  We  are  advised  they  cannot 
carry  it  out  as  far  as  they  can  see.  Their  refusal  to 
do  so  is  under  some  section  of  the  Local  Traffic  Act, 
which  says  that  the  sale  of  newspapers  shall  not  be 
interfered  with  by  such  a  regulation.  That,  of  course, 
applies  to  such  cases  as  a  hawker  in  London,  where  a 
man  places  a  placard  in  the  street,  and  stands  over  it, 
selling  newspapers.  That  is  different  from  strewing  a 
whole  street  with  a  line  of  placards,  as  is  done  here. 
It  is  a  great  source  of  annoyance  to  the  public,  and 
very  often  a  danger  to  persons  driving  through  the  city 
with  giddy  horses,  and  we  have  been  three  years  trying 
to  settle  that,  and  we  cannot  do  it. 

1416.  There  may  be  some  legal  difficulty  in  the  way, 
but  in  case  that  a  general  enabling  Act  was  obtained 
with  regard  to  street  trading,  and  that  the  power  of 
making  bye-laws  was  secured  under  that  Act,  and  that 
the  Town  Councils  in  towns  and  the  County  Councils 
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were  the  authorities  to  make  these  bye-laws,  these  bye- 
laws  to  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Home  Secre- 
tary in  England,  and  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  Ireland 
—and,  of  course,  he  would  only  approve  of  a  bye-law 
that  could  be  legaUy  carried  out — then  between  the  ad- 
visers of  the  Corporation  and  the  advisers  of  the  Govern- 
ment it  oueht  to  be  possible  to  frame  bye-laws  where 
there  would  be  no  legal  difficulty  ? — I  am  speaking  of 
bye-laws  which  have  been  approved  of — not  the  par- 
ticular one  that  I  was  just  referring  to — but  some  have 
met  with  the  approval  of  the  Lorid  Lieutenant,  and 
have  not  been  carried  out.  They  are  not  enforced. 
The  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  Police 
Officers  Protection  Act  does  not  apply  to  bye-laws 
made  by  us.  Take  the  case  of  the  restrictions  on 
bicycles,  and  the  lighting  of  vehicles  at  night.  We  got 
power  under  the  Local  Government  Act  to  pass  bye- 
laws,  and  we  passed  them,  and  they  were  approved  of 
by  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  We  issued  the  bye-laws,  but 
the  police  refused  to  carry  them  out. 

1417.  As  regards  the  bicycle  lighting,  I  believe  there 
is  some  legal  question  that  is  stiU  the  subject  of  corre- 
spondence?— This  was  the  legal  question :  They  re- 
quired from  us  an  indemnity  against  any  action  that 
might  be  taken  by  anybody  arrested  by  the  police  under 
the  bye-laws.  We  are  not  going  to  give  an  indemnity 
indemnifying  every  police  officer.  Our  position  is,  of 
coarse,  different  from  the  English  cities,  where  the 
management  of  the  police  is  in  the  hands  of  the  local 
authority. 

1418.  Mr.  Bagwcll. — Not  in  London  ?— Exactly  ;  we 
are  in  the  same  position  as  London,  and  unless  the  local 
aothoritiea  carry  out  any  bye-laws  we  make  we  have  no 
power.  It  is  quite  a  different  thing  in  the  other  Eng- 
lish cities.  In  the  case  where  the  London  Ck>unty 
Council  make  a  bye-law  it  is  practically  enforced  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Police,  who  notifies  that  the  bye-law 
has  been  made.  Tou  won't  see  any  notice  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Police  in  Dublin  that  the  Corporation 
have  made  a  bye-law. 

1419.  Chairman. — The  Commissioner  of  Police  in- 
forms me  that  the  bye-law  with  regard  to  bicycles  is 
still  the  subject  of  correspondence? — I  know  it  is.  I 
may  say  that  the  Commissioner  of  Police  very  early 
drew  my  attention  to  the  placard  nuisance.  He  was 
^ry  keen  on  getting  it  settkd.  It  was  one  of  the  first 
things  he  moved  in  when  he  came  there ;  but  he  found 
himself  powerless. 

1420.  There  are  certain  bye-laws  made,  at  present,  by 
the  Corporation,  which  the  police  assist  in  administer- 
iiig? — lliere  are  some — but  very  few,  I  am  afraid — 
some  sanitary  bye-laws  ;  but  then,  the  police  officers  who 
are  engag^  in  sanitary  work  are  paid  by  the  Corpo- 
ration. 

1421.  Bye-lawB  with  regard  to  the  cleansing  of  foot- 
paths ? — ^r  rather  think  that  is  in  their  own  Police  Act 
as  well. 

1422.  The .  bye-laws  are  made  by  the  Corporation  ? — 
Tes,  the  bye-laws  are  made  by  the  Corporation ;  but 
the  general  powers  are  provided  for  in  the  Police  Act 
as  welL 

1423.  We  had  the  evidence  of  Chief  Superintendent 
Laracy,  to  the  effect  that  the  police  would  be  willing, 
and  only  too  happy,  to  give  all  possible  assistance  in 
carrying  out  all  legal  bye-laws  which  may  be  made  with 
Rgard  to  street  trading,  and,  I  think,  Sir  Thomas  Pile 
also  seemed  to  take  the  view  that  there  would  be  no 
<iifficulty,  and  certainly,  Alderman  Ireland  thought 
that  no  difficulty  would  arise  between  the  Corporation 
and  police  in  a  matter  of  ihia  sort? — I  think,  so  far  as 
friendly  relations  are  concerned,  no  difficulty  would 
arise;  but  it  is  alwavs  better  to  have  those  matters 
placed  on  a  perfectly  legal  footing,  and  let  each  body 
know  its  power,  and  certainly,  in  any  Act  or  regular 
tion  made,  I  ikivk  their  duties  ought  to  be  dearly 
defined  for  the  police.  It  ought  not  to  be  left  to 
courtesy  to  carry  out  a  bye-law  made  by  the  local 
authority. 

1424.  There  are  two  points  to  which  special  attention 
»  called,  in  the  conclusion  of  the  English  report.  One 
is  the  abaenoe,  in  large  towns,  of  adequate  means  of 
physical  recreation  lor  the  children.  How  are  you  off 
la  that  way  in  Dublin  ?^-The  children  in  Dublin  can 
get  into  the  open  country  more  easily  than  they  can  in 
i&any  of  the  large  towns  in  England.  There  are  some 
open  spaces  in  the  city  that  give  opportunities  of 
iscreation,  because  they  are  not  far  away  from  many  of 
the  children,  and  they  avail  of  them,  and  I  don't 
think  we  are  so  badly  off  as  they  ai^  in  many  of  the 
Clnglish  cities  in  that  respect ;  hat  we  have  no  amuse- 
n^nts  for  them.     There  are  no  special  playgrounds, 
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and  no  provisions  for  playing  in  those  grounds  except  April  25, 1$01» 
where  they  are  attached  to  schools,  and  most  of  these  — - 

school  grounds  are  extremely  small,  and  they  and  the  ^^'T'Sl 
schools  themselves  would  require  considerable  improve-  ™^"8w>°» 
ment.  • 

1425.  They  say  the  opportunities  for  outdoor  exer- 
cise for  boys  are  few,  and .  for  girls  still  fewer ;  that 
does  not  apply  so  much  in  DuUin? — I  don't  think  it 
applies  so  much  in  Dublin. 

1426.  Another  great  want  is  the  system  of  practical 
training  in  manual  work  ? — That  is  a  very  great  want 
in  Dublin,  and  is  connected  with  my  idea  o\  what  the 
Day  Industrial  School  ought  to  be.  The  opportunities 
for  industrial  training  in  Dublin  are  exceedingly  few. 
In  Dublin  especially  our  manufactures  are  very  few,  and 
a  great  deal  of  the  poverty  and  inisery  in  Dublin  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  whole  of  the  family  is  supported 
by  the  earnings  of  one  member  of  the  family ;  unlike 
English  centres  of  industry,  where  you  have  several 
members  of  the  family  contributing.  Once  they  arrive 
at  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  they  all  get  employment 
somewhere,  and  all  contribute  to  the  support  of  the 
family,  and  consequently  the  family  are  much  more 
comfortable.  If  you  take  the  average  poor  family  in 
Dublin,  they  are  all  living  on  the  earnings  of  one  per- 
son. There  is  no  employment  for  the  others.  Any- 
thing which  would  enable  the  girls  of  the  family  to 
learn  knitting,  sewing,  or  household  work  of  anv  kind 
will  contribute  very  largely  to  the  support  of  the  family, 
and  make  them  more  independent  and  respectable.  In 
my  judgment  that  is  the  great  want  of  Dublin.  That 
is  the  direction  which  I  think  all  our  efforts  towards 
the  improvement  of  the  people  ought  to  take,  in  eiving 
employment  to  a  larger  number  of  members  of  the 
family. 

1427.  Mr.  Bagwell. — The  question  of  bills  in  the 
streets  to  which  you  very  naturally  object  is  not  affected 
by  any  bye-law? — The  Corporation  thought  they  were 
empowered  to  make  a  bye-law.  Their  interpretation  of 
the  Act  was  that  this  was  a  bye-law  within  their  powers. 
They  sent  it  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  the 
Local  Government  Board  returned  it  to  them,  saying 
it  was  one  of  these  that  might  come  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  but  was  not  within  that  of 
the  Local  Government  Board.  We  sent  it  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  and  he  declined  to  sanction  it  in  Council. 

1428.  On  the  advice  of  two  Queen's  Counsel  ?— -I  don't 
know. 

1420.  I  went  through  it  all  myself  ?— I  want  to  dis- 
claim responsibility  on  behalf  of  the  Corporation. 

1430.  There  was  no  power  to  make  that  particular 
bye-law? — What  we  are  doinc  at  the  present  time  is 
this.  We  are  sending  carts  along,  and  the  moment  a 
placard  is  deposited  in  the  street  it  is  swept  up  and  put 
into  the  cart.     It  costs  us  a  good  deal  of  trouble. 

1431.  They  do  it  in  London,  you  know  ? — They  do  not^ 
We  would  not  object  to  the  London  system ;  if  a  man 
who  is  selling  newspapers  places  a  placard  on  the  street, 
and  stands  over  it  selling  his  papers,  we  would  not  ob-- 
ject  to  that.  What  we  do  object  to  is  the  wholesale 
decoration  of  the  streets  the  whole  way  along  with  a  line 
of  placards.  Latterly,  play-bills,  and  bills  announcing 
the  opening  of  public-houses,  have  been  prohibited.  The 
police  have  p;revented  those.  That  is  the  difficulty  we 
have  in  understanding  their  interpretation  of  the  Act. 
If  a  bill  is  laid  down,  announcing  the  opening  of  a 
public-house,  the  police  interfere  with  that.  They  also 
prevent  the  placing  of  play-biUs  in  the  street,  and  say 
they  have  power  to  do  that.  We  cannot  see,  except  it 
is  due  to  the  great  influence  of  tlie  newspapers,  why 
they  should  not  extend  the  same  to  newspaper  placards. 

1432.  The  newspapers  would  be  willing  to  discontinue 
if  all  did  so,  but  it  seems  they  won't  all  agree  about  it. 
You  take  an  interest  in  the  Home  in  Middle  Abbey- 
street? — Yes. 

1433.  We  have  no  direct  evidence  from  there :  it  ia 
the  only  place  of  the  kind  in  Dublin  ? — ^Yes. 

1434.  Do  you  think  could  you  get  for  us  the  rules  and 
fees  charged  ;  would  there  be  any  objection  to  giving  us 
that  ?^I  don't  think  there  would. 

1435.  We  have  no  drect  evidence  from  there.  We 
have  tried  to  get  direct  evidence,  and  failed? — Very 
probably  the  management  of  the  institution  is  largely 
in  the  hands  of  a  teacher  who  is  engaged  during  the 
day  time  at  the  hours  when  the  Committee  is  usually 
sitting. 

1436.  He  was  communicated  with,  and  won't  ooma» 
That  may  be  the  reason,  but  at  all  events  he  wout 
come? — There  is  no  reason  why  the  rules  should  not  be 
given.     I  shall  try  to  get  the  rules.  . 

1437.  The  clergyman  principally  concerned— Father 
Downing— won't   come  ?— Father    Downing  is  not    re- 
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JijM^36,1^02   tponBiUe  now.    He  is  lemoTed  from  the  parish.      He 

was  administrator  in  that  parish,  and  he  is  now  parish 
priest  at  Berkeley-road. 

1438.  ll  you  get  us  the  rules  and  the  fees  charged,  it 
will  be  a  foundation  for  the  whole  work  afterwards  ? — 
Precisely.     I  am  rather  surprised  you  have  not  got  it. 

1439.  Tou  are  not  the  only  witness  who  said  that  the 
age  of  the  boy  ought  to  be  less  than  eleven,  but  you  are 
aware,  I  suppose,  that  the  Factory  Act  does  not  allow 
the  employment  of  any  child  of  less  than  twelve  years 
old  in  a  factory  ? — I  think  a  child  in  the  open  air  is  in 
a  very  different  position  from  a  child  in  a  factory. 

1440.  You  consider  that  a,  child  working  half -time  in 
a  factory  is  in  a  worse  position  than  a  child  exposed 
to  all  weathers  in  the  streets  ? — The  children  are  not  ex- 
posed to  all  weathers.  They  have  got  the  opportunity 
of  avoiding  the  weather  when  they  desire  to  do  so.  1 
think,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  provided  that  child- 
ren are  obliged  to  fo  on  the  streets  at  all,  that  the  re- 
gulations which  exist  in  the  case  of  factories  are  not 
necessary. 

1441.  I  know  you  have  taken  an  interest  in  the 
School  Attendance  question,  and  we  have  got  a  great 
deal  of  evidence  about  it,  so  thai;  it  won't  to  necessary 
to  go  into  it  now,  except  with  regard  to  the  estimate  of 
children  not  on  the  rolls  of  any  school.  These,  we  have 
been  told,  number  about  7,000? — Tes,  I  have  seen  that 
estimate.     I  am  rather  disposed  to  think  it  is  an  exag- 

f  ration.  I  don't  know  how  the  figures  are  arrived^  at. 
fancy  they  are  taking  the  births.  Then,  again,  a 
great  many  children  would  be  educated  at  home.  It 
depends  entirely  on  the  sources  from  which  they  have 
taken  their  information.  If  it  is  taken  from  the  mere 
statistics  of  births,  then  it  is  wholly  misleading.  For 
instance,  my  children  don't  go  to  school,  and  a  great 
many  children  like  them  are  taught  at  home  in  their 
own  houses. 

1442.  I  understood  there  was  an  allowance  made  for 
that? — I  could  give  no  opinion  on  the  figures,  unless  I 
knew  the  source  from  whch  they  were  derived. 

1443.  It  is  very  hard  to  get  an  exact  figure,  but  you 
would  agree  that  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  non- 
school-going  children  ? — There  is  a  considerable .  num- 
ber, but  I  think  we  have  made  an  immense  improve- 
ment in  Dublin  under  the  School  Attendance  Act,  not 
so  much  by  prosecutions  as  by  the  influence  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commiflee  themselves,  and  interviewing  the 
parents.  The  clergymen  who  are  on  those  Boards,  so 
around  to  the  houses  of  the  parents,  and  insist  on  the 
children  going  to  school.  This  has  effected  an  immense 
improvement  in  Dublin. 

1444.  You  know  that  return  (produced),  but  it  does 
not  t<^uch  the  point  of  the  children  on  the  rolls  at  all  ? — 
That  is  true  ;  it  does  not  touch  the  point  of  the  child- 
ren not  on  the  rolls.  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  see 
why  the  school  inspector  should  confine  his  attention  to 
the  children  on  the  rolls.  Some  of  the  attendance  in- 
spectors confine  their  attention  to  the  children  on  the 
rolls  of  the  school.  Surely  it  is  the  children  on  the 
street  they  ought  to  pursue,  and  not  ^e  children  on  the 
rolls.  That  is  only  one  of  the  sources  from  which  infor- 
mation should  be  obtained.  They  should  take  the  child- 
ren on  the  street,  and  find  out  who  they  are,  and  whether 
they  have  been  in  attendance  at  school. 

1445.  I  suppose  if  we  get  the  figures  from  the  Census 
Commissioners  as  to  the  number  of  children  in  Dublin, 
we  should  be  able  to  form  an  exact  notiT>n  ? — ^I  am  afraid 
not  That  is  why  I  think  the  estimate  of  7,000  was  not 
properly  made  up.  You  cannot  do  it  from  the  Census, 
unless  you  fin'J^out  the  number  of  private  families  who 
do  not  send  their  children  to  school  and  teach  them  in 
their  own  homes.  What  you  have  to  deal  with  in  school 
attendance  work  is  largely  the  children  of  the  poor. 

Chairman. — ^We  have  written  the  Registrar-General 
to  see  what  he  can  give  us. 

1446.  Mr.  Facan. — Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  accom- 
modation for  children  attending  school  in  Dublin  is 
very  limited? — That  is  so.  The  accommodation  for 
children  attending  school  is  much  more  limited  than  it 
ouffht  to  be. 

1447.  Is  it  not  a  fact  also  that  in  many  schools  they 
are  not  able  to  take  in  children  for  want  of  accommoda- 
tion ? — I  don't  think  children  are  refused  in  any  of  the 
schools.  I  know  some  places  where  the  pressure  is  very 
great,  and  where  they  have  had  to  extend  the  schools  at 
great  cost.  In  portion  of  the  city  which  I  represent,  in 
the  St.  Laurence  O'Toole's  district,  they  have  within 
the  last  twenty  years  increased  the  school  accommoda- 
tion three  times,  and  still  each  time  they  have  became 
overcrowded  again  after  a  few  yars.  It  is  a  growing 
district,  and  the  working  population  is  increasing  there. 

1448.  How    would  you    accommodate  the   7,000  or 


5,000,  or  whatever  the  number  is,  if  you  were  able  to 
compel  them  all  to  attend  school? — That  problem  would 
arise  at  once  if  you  saw  that  by  compedling  the  child- 
ren to  attend  you  had  not  sufficient  accommodation.  I 
have  heard  no  complaint  of  children  being  turned  away 
from  want  of  accommodation. 

1440.  Still  there  is  urgent  need  for  farther  accom- 
modation?— There  is  urgent  need  for  further  accommo- 
dation, but  with  resard  to  our  schools  in  the  city, 
whether  they  are  schools  direct  under  the  National 
Board  or  schools  kept  by  religious  communities,  I  think 
the  public  of  Dublin  can  never  be. accused  of  not  oon- 
tributins  to  schools.  There  is  one  thin^  we  are  very 
remarkable  for,  and  that  is  our  contributions  to  schools, 
churches,  and  hospitals. 

1450.  Still  there  is  a  want  of  accommodation  ?~I 
think  there  is  a  want  of  accommodation.  It  is  one 
thing  to  have  sufficient  accommodation  in  a  school, 
and  it  is  another  thing  to  have  sufficient  accommoda- 
tion to  have  the  school  healthy  and  the  education  effi- 
cient. 

1451.  Is  not  there  also  a  complaint  that  the  accom- 
modation is  not  sufficient  even  for  those  who  attend 
school  ? — In  some  of  the  schools  that  is  so,  and  I  rather 
think  that  the  sanitary  accommodation  with  regard  to 
some  of  the  schools  in  the  city  could  be  very  consider- 
ably improved.  In  fact,  my  attention  has  been 
directed  to  some  of  the  schools,  and  I  have  directed  the 
attention  of  the  sanitary  authorities  to  them. 

1452.  You  would  compel  a  child  to  attend  school  at 
the  expense  of  its  health  being  interfered  with?— -In 
that  sense,  but  the  child  whom  you  compel  to  attend 
school  is  in  the  same  position  as  the  child  who  attends 
voluntarily,  so  I  would  give  them  both  the  same  chance. 

1453.  You  approve  of  committing  children  to  Day 
Industrial  Schools  in  the  city? — Yes.  I  would  have 
the  general  principle  of  the  Day  Industrial  School 
voluntary,  and  then  I  would  compel  these  truant  child- 
ren to  attend.  I  would  not  have  the  Day  Industrial 
Schools  entirely  dependent  on  truant  children  who 
would  be  compelled  to  attend. 

1454.  Is  your  Bill  so  constructed  that  children  maj 
attend  voluntarily? — It  is. 

1455.  Is  it  not  constructed  somewhat  on  the  lines  o! 
the  English  Act  ? — I  am  not  quite  sure  on  the  lines  of 
the  English.  Certainly,  I  would  have  a  voluntary 
clause  in  it. 

1456.  Are  not  the  provisions  of  the  Day  Industrial 
Schools  just  similar  to  the  provisions  of  an  ordinary 
Industrial  Schools,  like  Artane? — Certainly;  the  pro- 
visions would  be  similar,  except  that  the  children  can 
go  to  their  homes  at  night ;  but  my  reason  for  saying 
I  would  have  it  voluntary  would  be,  vou  cannot  coant 
upon  truant  children  who  are  compelled  to  attend  an 
Industrial  School  being  regular  attendants.  Their  at- 
tendance would  be  casual.  You  can  only  compel  attend- 
ance for  a  certain  time. 

1457.  But  if  you  cannot  compel  attendance — if  child- 
ren stey  away  "  mitching  " — how  would  you  deal  with 
them  ? — ^I  would  deal  with  them  compulsorily. 

1458.  How  can  you  compel  them  to  attend?— Then 
your  whole  regulation  falls  through.  You  must  have 
the  means  of  enforcing  attendance. 

1450.  Would  you  require  a  policeman  to  bring  the 
child  every  day  to  the  Day  Industrial  School  ?-;-«o,  I 
don't  think  it  woidd  be  necessary ;  but  if  a  child  was 
ordered  to  attend  and  did  not  do  so,  I  would  have  a 
policeman  come  and  bring  him  there,  certainly. 

1460.  Is  it  not  for  that  class  of  child  that  Tmant 
Schools  were  established  in  England?— For  that  dafl 
of  child  ;  but  the  truants  would  be  so  few  hetf;  that  if 
you  established  schools  for  themselves,  and  their  attend- 
anoe  would  be  so  casual  there,  there  would  be  no  work 
for  them.  If  a  boy  has  been  a  truant,  and  then  att^^s 
school  rwularly  for  some  time,  you  cannot  compel  him 
to  attend  school  afterwards,  if  he  goes  back  to  the 
day  school,  and  your  Day  Industrial  School  is  i*"*>  ?^ 
far  as  he  is  concerned.  You  require  something  else  for  tbe 
Industrial  School  to  do.  You  require  it  to  be  constantly 
working,  and  it  would  neither  assist  industry  nor  teacn 
efficiency  if  you  confine  it  entirely  to  ihe  tmant  boy, 
who,  after  a  week  in  the  Truant  School,  can  ^7f"J^^ 
well,  I  will  go  back  to  the  Day  School,  and  attend. 

1461.  But  you  could  send  children  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Day  Industrial  Schools  Bill  to  Residential 
Schools?— Yes. 

1462.  And  in  that  way  you  can  supply  a  law  i"i«- 
her  to  the  schools  ?— That  is  one  of  the  very  thing«  wr 
which  I  would  wish  the  schools  to  be  used.  . 

1463.  I  suppojte  there  would  be  no  danger  of  tM*r 
being  abused  t>y  children  going  there  simply  to  ge 
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feeding  at  the  ezpeiue  of  the  Corporation? — ^I  don't 
think  there  wGold  be  very  much  danger  of  its  being 
abnied  in  that  way.  If  they  were  it  would  be  very 
mefnl  abuse  for  the  children.  The  children  would  not 
go  to  get  their  meals  at  a  school  of  that  kind,  unless 
under  very  urgent  necessity.  There  is  too  much  pride 
in  the  children  to  .allow  them  to  go  to  a  school  of  that 
kind  to  set  their  meals,  unless  there  is  a  pressing  neces- 
sity. Of  course,  the  school  authorities  would  look  after 
that  themselves. 

1464.  Where  you  cannot  get  a  child  to  attend,  do  you 
think  it  would  be  well  to  send  it  to  an  ordinary  Ilesi- 
dential  Industrial  School? — My  view  of  Residential 
Industrial  Schools  and  Reformatories  is  very  much 
that  they  are  a  protection  for  society  against  the  child 
rather  than  a  provision  for  the  child's  future.  I  would 
not  send  a  boy  to  a  Reformatory  School  to  begin  with 
while  there  was  any  possible  hope  of  the  boy  being  re- 
formed without  being  sent  there. 

1465.  That  is,  by  sending  him  to  an  Industrial 
School? — I  was  first  speakins  of  Reformatory  Schools. 
Of  course.  Industrial  Schools  are,  more  or  less,  the 
same  thing.  No  doubt  the  children  from  an  Industrial 
School  have  a  better  opportunity  of  a  start  in  life 
afterwards  ;  but  a  great  many  of  them  are  not  a  success, 
and  I  am  nat  an  enthusiast  for  taking  these  children 
away  and  sending  them  to  these^schools  at  all.  I  should 
much  prefer,  in  a  city  like  Dublin,  if  a  Day  Industrial 
School  were  there,  so  that  the  children  would  attend 
school  and  be  taught,  and  be  still  under  the  control  of 
their  parents. 

1466.  Of  the  two,  you  would  prefer,  and  would  think 
it  more  to  the  boys'  advantage,  to  be  sent  to  an  Indus- 
trial School  than  to  a  Reformatory? — Undoubtedly.  I 
regard  it  as  a  deplorable  disposition  on  the  part  of 
magistrates  to  send  boys  to  Reformatories  for  small 
offences.  I  have  seen  a  boy  in  this  city  sent  off  for 
five  years,  to  a  Reformatory,  because  he  annoyed  some 
shopkeeper  by  calling  in  twice  in  the  day  and  offering 
him  newspp  .s  when  the  gentleman  did  not  want 
them.  H'  ^ad  him  summoned,  and  said  to  the  magis- 
trate, "  He  is  constantly  annoying  me."  It  turned  out, 
afterwards,  that  the  boy  had  been  only  twice  there  in 
his  life.  He  was  sent  to  a  Reformatory  for  five  years. 
I  would  send  up  a  ^magistrate  for  two  years  for  doing 
such  a  thing. 

1467.  That  is  the  feeling  of  the  Corporation — they 
prefer  Industrial  Schools  ? — Yes  ;  we  are  most  anxious 
to  give  them  a  preference.  We  have  to  make  careful 
inquiry,  because  it  is  a  very  big  charge  on  us,  and,  very 
often,  the  children  for  whom  we  have  to  pay  are  the 
children  of  people  who  come  to  Dublin  looking  for 
employment,  and  become  a  burden  on  the  rates.  We 
have  an  officer  to  inquire  into  those  cases,  and  find  out 
if  the  parents  are  Me  to  maintain  them. 

1468.  I  find  there  is  a  Standing  Order  of  the  Corpo- 
ration that  when  a  child  is  committed  from  the  muni- 
cipal borouffh  of  Dublin  to  an  Industrial  Sdiool,  and 
it  is  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Council  that  the 
child  has  been  living  for  a  period  of  three  years  imme- 
diately preceding  its  committal,  and  that  the  child 
is  destitute,  and  has  no  relatives  to  maintain  it,  the 
Council  grants  2a.  a  week  in  aid  of  the  maintenance 
of  such  child  in  any  such  school.  That  is  a  Standing 
Order,  and  you  have  an  official  who  makes  inquiries  ? — 
Yes,  with  regard  to  all  these  cases ;  and  he  turns  up  in 
the  police  court  when  the  cases  are  being  investigated. 

1460.  Suppose  the  official  reports  that  a  child  has 
been  guilty  of  petty  larceny  for  the  first  time,  and  that 
the  parent  is  eamine  £1  a  week,  will  the  Corporation 
contribute  towards  that  child  in  an  Industrial  School 
if  the  magistrate  is  disposed  to  send  it  there? — Our 
bye-law  says,  if  the  parent  is  not  able  to  support  it.  If 
the  parent  is  able  to  support  it  we  would  be  precluded 
by  our  bye-law  from  contributing  anything. 

1470.  It  is  a  bye-law  that  you  won't  contribute  to- 
wards the  support  of  such  a  child  in  an  Industrial 
School?— We  don't  go  so  far  as  that.  It  is  an  enabling 
bye-law,  which  enables  us  to  contribute  under  certain 
circumstances;  but  there  are  many  cases  of  children 
who  were  not  residing  three  years  in  the  city,  which  the 
Corporation  are  paying  for  at  the  present  time. 

1471.  Are  you  aware  that  several  cases  occurred 
where  the  magistrate  had  no  alternative  but  to  send  the 
child  to  a  Reformatory,  because  the  Corporation  would 
not  contribute  to  his  support  in  an  Industrial  School  ? 
--In  the  case  of  a  child  whose  parents  have  only  been  a 
ihort  time  in  Dublin,  and  have  come  in  here  looking 
for  employment,  we  would  have  no  power  to  charge 
them  to  the  place  where  they  come  from,  for  there  is 
no  law  of  settlement  between  one  district  and  another. 


This  is  hurting  us  very  much  in  Dublin,  both,  with  ilpriES6,t909. 

regard  to  children  and  lunatics.     We  have  refused  cases         -*** 

of  that  kind.     We  have  done  all  we  could  to  prevent  JJ'-  T*  ^ 

fresh  burdens  from  being  imposed  on  the  city.     We  "■"'»«•*■• 

have  to  watch  very  closely.    We  had,  a  short  time  ago,   ***"** 

a  case  of  a  lunatic,  who  was  discharged  from  an  asylum 

in  the  country.    He  ^ot  the  jprice  of  his  ticket  to 

Dublin,   and,  on  arriving  at  Kingsbridge,  we  had  to 

take  him  in  charge,  and  keep  him  for  all  time.     We 

have  to  watch  these  things  closely,  for  the  sake  of  the 

rates  of  the  city. 

1472.  If  the  magistrate  sends  that  child  to  a  Refor- 
matory, as  has  been  done,  then  the  Corporation  pays 
1^.  a  week  more  than  if  it  had  been  sent  to  an  Indus- 
trial School? — I  don't  know  that. 

1473.  That  is  the  fact.  The  Corporation  pays?— If 
the  Corporation  gets  the  alternative  of  sending  a  child 
to  an  Industrial  School  or  a  Reformatory,  it  always 
prefers  to  have  the  child  sent  to  the  Industrial  School. 

1474.  But  you  refuse  to  contribute  to  the  Industrial 
School,  and  then  the  magistrate  says  the  boy  must  go 
to  the  Reformatory? — If  the  magistrate  gives  the  alter- 
native you  will  find  the  Corporation  adopts  the  Indus- 
trial School. 

1475.  But  the  Corporation  have  already  expressed 
their  opinion  on  the  point  ? — Such  cases  as  you  give  are 
where  parents  were  earning,  and  ought  to  pay. 

1476.  But  the  parents  won't? — If  the  parents  won't, 
and  the  law  won't  compel  the  parents  to  pay  for  the 
child,  it  is  very  hard  that  the  Corporation  must  pay  for 
everybody  whose  parents  won't  pay  for  them. 

1477.  Is  not  the  fact  of  the  child  and  the  parents 
being  likely  to  be  thrown  on  the  rates  a  determining 
influenoe  with  the  Corporation  in  granting  certificates 
for  Industrial  Schools? — I,  don't  understand  the  fact 
of  their  being  thrown  upon  the  rates. 

1478.  That  it  is  cheaper  to  send  them  to  an  Indus- 
trial School  than  to  allow  them  and  the  family  to  be 
thrown  on  the  rates  ? — That  is  so ;  but  the  real  difficulty 
in  a  case  of  that  kind  is,  is  it  not,  the  taking  of  the 
child  from  the  family,  and  that  relieves  the  family, 
though  they  axe  thrown  on  the  rates  by  the  temporary 
illness  of  the  head  of  the  family.  That  is  where  our 
charitable  organisations  come  in,  and  where  they  can 
do  most,  and  where,  I  think,  our  Poor  Law  ought  to 
come  in.  Assistance  ought  to  be  given  to  the  head  of 
the  family,  to  keep  the  family  together,  and  prevent 
them  all  from  getting  on  the  rates.  Once  they  get  into 
the  Union  you  may  say  they  are  there  for  life.  They 
are  separated  for  life.  A  family  venj  rarely  takes  itself 
out  of  the  Union  and  re-establishes  its  home. 

1479.  Mr.  Bagwell. — Temporary  or  permanent  dis- 
ablement of  mind  or  body — ^those  are  the  words  of  the 
Poor  Law? — You  mean  for  outdoor  relief. 

1480.  Certainly?— These  are  the  words ;  but  the  ad- 
ministration does  not  always  give  very  much  assistance 
to  families  outside. 

1481.  It  rests  entirely  with  the  local  authority? — It 
does,  subject  to  supervision.  There  have  been  cases 
where  the  Local  Government  Board  puUed  them  up  for 
giving  outdoor  relief. 

14&.  The  Local  Government  Board  is  precluded  by 
law  from  interfering  directly  in  cases  of  outdoor  relief : 
they  have  no  power  of  interference  at  all? — Not  in 
particular  cases ;  but  in  the  general  policy  they  have 
interfered  very  largely. 

1483.  Mr.  Fagan. — Having  regard  to  this  new  Bill, 
that  we  hope  will  be  passed,  as  regards  Day  Industrial 
Schools,  and  also,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  it 
would  be  well  to  send  children  to  Industrial  Schools 
instead  of  to  Reformatories,  and  also  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  decrease  in  the  amounts  subscribed  by  the 
Corporation  to  the  Industrial  Schools  within  the  past 
four  or  five  years ? — That  is  so,  owing  to  the  super- 
vision we  exercised,  because  we  found  cases  of  people 
very  well  able  to  support  their  children,  and  anxious 
to  be  relieved  of  the  burden,  and  we  found  widows 
anxious  to  get  married  desirous  of  beins  relieved  of  the 
children,  and  have  them  sent  into  a  sdiooL  We  exer- 
cise a  great  deal  of  care. 

1484.  Are  you  still  prepared  to  support  the  retaining 
of  the  bye-law  of  the  Corpioration  ?— I  don't  think  there 
is  anything  objectionable  in  the  bye-law. 

1485.  Notwithstanding  the  several  cases  of  abuse 
that  have  arisen'?— The  bye-law  is  not  prohibitory  at 
all ;  it  is  an  enabling  bye-law.  Provided  that  the  num- 
ber of  children  admitted  in  anv  oni)  year  does  not 
exceed  the  number  discharged  in  the  previous 
year,  in  aid  of  whose  maintenance  oontnbutions 
have  been   made.      We  have  provided    in   our   esti- 
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Jprit  25, 1902.  mates  for  tlie  maintenance  of  a  certain  number  of  child- 
ren per  year.  In  other  words,  we  contribute  a  certain 
amount  for  that  purpose,  and  we  try  to  keep  it  an  even 
amount. 

1486.  Here  is  a  case  in  point.  A  child  named  Horan 
was  charged  with  petty  thievitig,  before  Mr.  Mahony. 
Two  conditions  required  to  he  fulfilled.  First,  a 
vacancy  should  be  found,  and,  second,  the  consent 
of  the  Corporation  to  pay  for  the  boy  should  be 
obtained.  The  Chief  Commissioner  said,  "  I  beg  to 
inform  you,  in  the  case  Of  the  boy  James  Horan,  the 
Corporation  decline  to  issue  a  certificate.  Mr.  Eyre 
replied  to  a  letter  addressed  to  him  :  *'  In  reply  to  your 
letter  of  the  9th,  I  beg  to  state  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
Finance  and  Leases  Committee  have  declined  to  issue 
a  certificate  for  an  Industrial  School  in  the  case  of 
James  Horan.  The  Committee  had  no  option  but  to 
refuse  the  certificate  under  the  Standing  Order  of  the 
Council,  which  states  that  certificates  are  only  to  be 
issued  in  those  cases  where  the  Committee  are  satisfied 
that  the  child  has  no  relative  to  maintain  it.  From  the 
information  of  the  police,  and  as  the  result  of  investi- 
gations of  our  own  officer  we  find  that  the  father  of  the 
boy  in  question  is  in  repilar  employment  in  Guinness's 
Brewery,  and  is  in  receipt  of  wages  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  support  his  family  "  ? — I  entirely  approve  of  the 
decision  of  the  Committee. 

1487.  That  boy,  for  want  of  your  offer  to  support  him 
in  an  Industrial  School,  had  to  be  sent  to  a  Reforma- 
tory ? — That  may  be.  It  is  very  hard  on  the  boy,  quite 
true — and  it  is  unfortunate  for  him  that  he  should  have 
a  bad  parent,  who  would  not  contribute  to  his  support ; 
but  suppose  we  agreed  to  contribute  in  this  case,  it 
would  bring  us  in  all  the  cases  of  parents  anxious  to 
shirk  responsibility  for  the  support  of  their  children. 
That  may  be  a  case  of  very  great  hardship  on  that  boy  ; 
but  we  have  to  look  at  the  general  interest  of  the  com- 
munity. If  we  yielded  in  that  case  there  would  be 
nothing  to  distinguish  it  from  500  or  600  other  cases, 
where  the  parent  is  in  a  good  position,  and  yet  wants 
to  relieve  himself  of  the  support  of  the  child. 

1488.  If  it  is  not  the  parent's  fault :  if  the  boy  is  an 
incorrigible  boy  ? — If  a  boy  is  absolutely  incorrigible, 
and  society  has  to  be  protected  from  him ;  that  is  the 
only  case  in  which  I  would  send  a  bo^  to  a  Reforma- 
tory ;  not  to  reform  himself,  because  it  never  does,  in 
my  opinion. 

1489.  Why  not  to  an  Industrial  School,  as  the  better 
of  the  two? — I  would  save  the  Iridustrial  School  from 
such  a  boy  as  that. 

1490.  If  he  was  not  sufficiently  vicious  for  a  Reforma- 
tory, just  a  suitable  case  for  an  Industrial  School, 
would  you  prevent  a  boy  from  going  there? — ^Boys  of 
that  class  sent  to  an  Industrial  School  are  a  very  great 
danger  to  the  school.  If  they  are  absolutely  incor- 
rigible when  sent  to  an  Industrial  School  they  become 
tlK  heroes  of  the  school,  after  a  short  while.  I  think 
the  whole  trouble  of  managers  of  Industrial  Schools  is 
derived  from  sending  boys  of  that  kind  there. 

1491.  You  save  the  rates,  and  you  send  a  boy  to  the 
Reformatory  ? — It  is  not  a  question  of  saving  the  rates  ; 
it  is  a  question  of  our  proceeding  on  what  we  regard 
as  perfectly  legitimate  lines.  The  father  of  an  abso- 
lutely incorrigible  boy  has  quite  as  much  obligation 
to  pay  for  him  as  if  he  were  an  industrious  boy.  If 
a  man  in  Guinnesses  Brewery,  with  £1  5s.,  or  £1  lOx. 
a  week,  expects  the  Corporation  to  pay  for  the  main- 
tenance of  his  child  there  would  be  no  limit  to  our 
obligations.  You  must  remember  that  there  are  very 
poor  people  who  have  to  contribute  to  rates  of  that 
kind — people  who  have  not  within  10».  a  week  of  the 
salary  enjoyed  by  the  father  of  that  boy. 

1492.  You  allow  that  boy  to  grow  up  and  become  a 
heavier  burden  on  the  rates  ? — ^He  becomes  an  Imperial 
charge.  You  cannot  prevent  everything  of  that  kind. 
You  have  only  to  consider  which  is  the  greater  evil. 
In  my  opinion,  it  would  be  a  greater  evil  if  we  were 
to  yield  in  a  case  of  that  kind,  and  were  to  pay  for 
that  boy,  who  is  incorrigible. 

1493.  If  there  were  discriminating  action  on  the  part 
of  the  magistrates  ? — Under  that  head,  I  would  like  the 
magistrate!  to  be  a  little  more  discriminating  as  to 
Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools.  I  think  you  will 
find  from  the  letter,  that  the  Committee  very  carefully 
inquired  iuvo  the  case. 


1494.  I  don't  agree  with  their  finding? — I  atn  bound 
to  say  I  do.  I  think  the  law  should  make  provision,, 
after  a  boy  is  sent  to  an  Industrial  School,  that  his 
parents  should  contribute  to  his  support  in  the  Indus- 
trial School,  if  they  are  able. 

1495.  About  girls  tradine  in  the  streets,  von  would 
stop  it,  if  possible? — I  would  restrict  the  giru  as  much 
as  possible. 

1496.  And  do  away  with  it,  if  you  could  ? — ^Yes. 

1497.  More  especially  as  regards  their  selling  news- 
papers ? — Yes  ;  general  trading,  in  newspapers,  matches,, 
and  other  things,  sold  in  the  streets,  I  would  prevent 
them  from  following.  There  are  certain  things  they^ 
might  sell.  I  don't  think  their  presence  on  the  streets 
is  good,  either  for  the  city  or  for  themselves.  It  has  a 
bad  influence  on  their  future  lives.  It  makes  them 
very  brazen,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  unsexes  them,  to 
be  before  the  public  so  constantly. 

1498.  It  appeared  in  the  evidence  of  some  witnesses 
that  trading  in  the  streets  was  rather  an  advantage  to 
some  of  these  girls,  owing  to  their  wretched  home  sur- 
roundings, and  that,  probably,  if  not  engaged  in  street 
trading  they  might  be  occupied  in  something  more- 
objectionable? — I  could  never  accept  that.  No  matter 
how  bad  the  home ;  if  the  children  are  in  their  homes, 
I  don't  think  they  are  exposed  to  half  the  dangers  t|iat 
they  meet  with  in  the  streets,  especially  if  they  are 
allowed  out  at  late  hours  in  the  streets.  I  think  it 
a  mistaken  benevolence  to  say  that  children  are  safer 
by  letting  them  go  out.  They  come  in  contact  with 
everyone  if  they  are  let  out,  and  the  bigger  they  grow 
the  greater  the  dangers  they  meet  with  in  the  streets. 

1499.  The  home  surroundings  are  very  bad  ? — Some  of 
the  home  surroundings  are  very  crowded,  and  very  bad  ; 
but  in  the  first  place,  every  child  would  be,  as  a  general 
rule,  in  their  own  homes  during  the  day,  when  the 
parents  are  out,  and  that  is  just  the  time  when  all 
other  persons  are  out,  just  as  well.  In  the  evenings, 
when  the  parents  return,  they  are  under  the  parents' 
control. 

1600.  I  suppose  you  will  admit  that  the  conditions 
under  whi6h  a  very  large  number  of  the  poor  in  DuUin 
live  do  not  tend  to  the  improvement  of  either  their 
health  or  morals  ? — Undoubtedly,  that  is  the  case,  to  a 
large  extent,  from  the  overcrowding  of  the  population 
in  tenement  houses,  and,  as  I  said,  owing,  also,  to  the 
fact  that  we*  have  so  few  industries  in  the  city  that 
the  whole  of  the  family  are  dependent  upon  the  earn- 
ings of  one  member  of  the  family,  and,  therefore,  the 
amount  of  wages  upon  which  they  have  to  live  ia  ex- 
ceedingly small ;  much  smaller  than  in  any  other  city- 
like  Dublin  in  any  other  portion  of  the  United 
Kinfirdom. 

1501.  Children  have  to  take  to  street  trading,   and 


great  loss  if  it  were  stopped. 

1602.  Mr.  MiTLHALL. — Have  any  cases  of  children 
being  overworked  come  under  your  notice  ?— No,  I  don't 
think  so ;  we  have  not  had  very  many  cases. 

1503.  You  don't  believe  they  exist  to  any  appreciable 
extent  ? — Not  to  any  appreciable  extent.  The  inspectors 
of  the  Corporation  are  working  ve^  vigorously  under 
the  Shop  Hours  Act,  and  I  think  there  is  scarcely  a  case 
in  the  city  that  could  be  taken  up  which  they  have  not 
taken  up.  The  officers  enforcing  our  sanitary  laws  and 
the  Shop  Hours  Act  are  very  vigilant,  and  there  are 
more  prosecutions  in  Dublin  than  in  any  other  city  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  with  the  result  that  they  are  con- 
stantly diminishing. 

1504.  With  r^ard  to  these  Day  Industrial  Schools,  I 
take  it  that  before  any  child  were  admitted  you  would 
be  in  favour  of  having  inquiries  made  about  the 
child  ? — Certainly  ;  I  think  that  inquiry  regarding  the 
child  and  the  parents  ought  to  be  made  when  the  child 
is  being  admitted  into  the  Industrial  School,  if  the 
public  rates  are  asked  to  pay  for  it. 

1505.  And  a  better  attendance  should  be  enforced  in 
the  case  of  these  Day  Industrial  Schools  than  in  the 
case  of  ordinary  National  Schools? — ^The  Day  Indus- 
trial School  would  be  largely  for  the  compulsory  attend- 
ance of  truant  children,  who  could  not  be  got  to  attend 
ordinary  National  Schools. 


The  Witness  then  withdrev},  . 
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Mim  Rosa  M.  Babbtit,  examined. 


Apra  2S,  190». 


1506.  Chaibhan. — Miss  Barrett,  you  have  sent  us  in 
s  memorandum  on  this  question  of  street  trading  and 
the  employment  of  children.  Is  it  your  wish  that  we 
should  publish  this  in  our  Report  as  an  Appendix? — 
I  think  it  misht  be  desirable. 

1507.  You  nave  no  objection? — ^I  have  no  objection 
at  aU,  if  it  would  be  of  any  use. 

1508.  Well,  perhaps,  T  will  not  ask  you  to  read  it 
all,  as  we  intend  puUishinff  it.  '  But  perhaps  you  would 
like  to  make  some  general  statement  ? — ^I  have  here  a 
list,  furnished  by  the  National  Board  of  Education,  of 
the  attendance  of  children  in  National  ScKools.  I  don't 
know  the  number  that  are  not  on  the  rolls,  but  I  *find 
that  of  those  who  are  on  the  rolls,  the  averase  attend- 
ance is  barely  half,  and  therefore  there  must  be  a  large 
number  of  children  who  don't  attend  school,  even  of 
those  who  are  nominally  on  the  rolls. 

(The  fiffures  giving  the  numbers  of  children  on  the 
roUs  of  Momentary  scliools  and  the  numbers  in  actual 
attendance  for  several  years  were  handed  in  by  the 
Witness.] 

1509.  Where  did  you  get  the  figures  ? — ^From  the  Com- 
missionera  of  National  Education. 

1510.  Mr.  MuLHALL. — Are  these  figures  for  Dublin  ? 
—For  Ireland.  And  I  know  for  a  fact  that  in  County 
Dublin — ^I  don't  know  about  Dublin  itself — children 
have  been  refused  admission  to  some  schools  for  want 
of  accommodation. 

1511.  Chaibman. — This  is  the  question  we  were  dis- 
cussing just  now  with  the  Lord  Mayor? — Tes,  that  is 
what  made  me  refer  to  it.  From  the  last  Census  I  find 
there  were  in  Ireland  no  less  than  80,036,  or  practically 
81,000  people  belonging  to  the  class  of  hawkers  and 
casual  labourers,  the  very  lowest  class  in  the  scale,  ac- 
cording to  the  division  made  by  the  late  Registrar- 
General.  These  are  the  persons  who  in  Dublin  live 
on  the  verge  of  starvation  at  all  times,  and  are 
more  or  less  dependent  on  the  aid  of  charity,  whereas 
the  skilled  artisan  is  always  certain  of  employment  at 
good  wages,  and  is  quite  independent  of  public  sup- 
port. And  these  children  who  trade  in  the  streets 
largely  add  to  the  class  of  street  hawkers  learning  no 
trade,  and  in  the  end  become  a  permanent  burden  on  the 
town  and  on  the  State  also.  Another  fact  has  been 
noticed  in  the  large  towns  in  England.  I  don't  think 
there  is  any  similar  return  here,  but  from  a  return 
made  in  England  it  was  found  that  amongst  the 
children  admitted  to  the  Industrial  Schools,  the  greater 
proportion  come  from  this  class  of  street  hawkers.  In 
Iie«ds  the  proportion  was  60  per  cent,  in  some  schools, 
and  the^  average  from  that  to  73  per  cent.  That  is  the 
proportion  of  children  committed  to  State  Indus- 
trial Schools  who  come  from  these  classes — the  street 
traders.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  very  serious 
fact — for  these  children  eventuaUy  have  to  be  supported 
by  the  public — that  they  have  no  opportunity  of  becom- 
ing skilled  workingmen. 

1511a.  Mr.  Fagan. — I  may  add  to  that,  if  you  will  ex- 
cuse me.  I  have  just  seen  a  report  of  a  school^  where 
there  are  thirty-three  boys  who  voluntarily  admitted 
that  they  had  been  trading  in  the  streets  before  they 
came  to  the  school.  In  one  school  of  250  or  300  there 
were  thirty-three  boys  who  voluntarily  admitted  that 
they  had  been  street  trading  ? — They  have  only  the  boys' 
words  ;  there  were  probably  more.  I  think  Manchester, 
and  Liverpool,  and  Leeds  made  inquiries  into  that 
matter.  This  work  for  young  children  has  the  disad- 
vantage that  it  never  leads  to  improvement  or  better 
employment  in  after  life,  and  by  the  time  they  are  toe? 
old  to  sell  on  the  streets,  they  are  also  too  old  to  learn 
a  trade. 

1512.  Chairman. — I  see  that  you  state  in  your  memo- 
randum that  street  trading  is  largely  carried  on  by  the 
children  of  idle  and  dissolute  parents.  Have  you  any 
evidence  to  support  that? — I  have  no  facts,  beyond  in- 
dividual cases,  to  support  that ;  but  I  know  quite  well 
from  my  experience  that  amongst  the  poor  people  many 
who  are  respectable  and  hard-working  won't  allow  their 
children  to  go  on  the  streets.  In  cases  that  I  have  in- 
quired into,  it  is  nearly  always  the  idle.  I  don't  say 
the  wickedly  idle ;  but  it  is  mostly  the  worst  classes  of 
parents  who  allow  their  children  on  the  streets. 

1512a.  We  have  had  some  evidence  here — police  evi- 
dence— that  hardly  bears  out  that  view.  The  evidence 
of  the  police  superintendents  is  that  the  parents  are 
Tespectahle  people  as  a  rule? — I  have  not  any  statistics 
hearing  this  out.  It  is  upon  general  inquiries  I  have 
made.  I  have  only  general  knowledge.  But  I  know 
that  it  is  merely,  made  an  excuse  in  a  great  many  cases 
for  a  moat  persistent  and  unpleasant  form  of  b^ing — 
in  tbetcaaeof  flower  girls,  especially. 


1513.  I  also  notice  that  you  say  it  is  impossible  to   Miss  Rota  M. 
bring  the  child  under  restraint,  or  teach  it  habits  of    BamtL 
industry,  once  it  is  accustomed  to  street  life.    Do  you 

think  that  would  hold  good  if  street  trading  were  re- 
gulated ? — I  think  that  Uie  evil  would  be  diminished  if 
street  trading  were  placed  under  proper  regulations.  I 
find  that  in  the  case  even  of  voung  children  of  six  or 
seven,  once  they  are  habituated  to  wandering  about  the 
streets,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  them  within 
doors,  and  the  older  they  get  the  worse  the  evil  becomes. 

1514.  Do  you  think  that  street-tradins  children  learn 
from  that  occupation  no  habits  of  industry.  A  boy 
selling  papers,  for  instance.  Do  you  hold  that  he  does 
not  learn  any  habits  of  industry  ? — Not  any  habits  of 
useful  industry. 

1515.  Well,  it  sharpens  his  wits,  I  suppose  ? — ^Not  on 
the  useful  siae ;  rather  on  the  bad  side  ox  life. 

1516.  I  have  read  some  evidence  of  Alderman  Watts, 
of  Liverpool,  Chairman  of  the  Watch  Committee,  «nd 
member  of  the  Police-Aided  Children's  Association  in 
that  city.  His  evidence  is  to  the  effect  that  the  child 
street  traders  don't  always  remain  in  that  way.  It  is 
not  a  case  of  once  a  street  trader  always  a  street  trader ; 
and  though  they  lose  sight  of  them  in  after  life,  he  is 
f uUv  convinced  that  they  improve  their  position  instead 
of  descending  lower  in  the  scale  ? — It  is  not  my  experi- 
ence. 

1517.  He  says  although  the  boyB  disappear  from  the 
view  of  the  Watch  Committee  as  they  grow  up,  he  feels 
very  confident  that  they  disappear  not  downwards,  but 
upwards.  The  police  evidence  here  is  that  the  earnings 
of  the  majority  of  these  boys  are  necessary  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  home,  and  that,  as  a  rule,  they  are  not  spent 
on  drink,  but  on  legitimate  household  expenses  ? — Yet ; 
but  it  is  not  the  chDd's  business  to  support  the  family. 
It  is  its  business  to  be  preparing  for  the  future. 

1518.  Yes  ;  but  the  police  evicfenoe  was  that  the  majo- 
rity of  these  children,  when  they  reach  the  age  for  it, 
enlist  in  the  army  and  become  soldiers  ? — Possibly.  There 
is  not  much  else  open  for  them,  I  should  think,  when 
they  leave  off  street  trading.  I  think  if  it  had  not  been 
found  an  evil  it  would  not  have  been  forbidden  in 
nearly  all  countries  where  inquiries  have  been  made. 
Iz  is  forbidden,  or  strictly  regulated  in  most  countriea 
on  the  Continent,  and  in  every  one  of  our  Colonies,  and 
in  nearly  all  the  States  of  America,  as  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  ascertain — certainly  in  all  the  more  pro- 
gressive States. 

1519.  Ton  say  that  in  Dublin  the  dass  of  boys  street 
trading  add  to  the  classes  from  which  our  paupers  and 
criminals  are  almost  wholly  recruited.  Have  yon  fol- 
lowed up  any  of  the  cases  of  these  street-trading  boys  ? — 
I  know  that  the  larger  number  of  them  get  very  little 
education,  and  that  our  prison  and  pauper  populations 
are  almost  wholly  recruited  from  those  classes  who  have 
no  education  or  very  little.  In  England  only  3  per 
cent,  of  the  prisoners  have  any  good  education,  and  in 
Ireland  the  proportion  of  the  wholly  illiterate  in  the 
general  population  is  16  per  cent.,  whilst  amongst 
prisoners  it  is  36  per  cent.,  showing  how  largely  the 
latter  are  recruited  from  the  uneducaW  classes. 

1520.  If  we  had  street  tradins  regulated  here,  one 
condition  would  be  that  the  children  should  produce 
quarterly  certificates  of  regidar  school  attendance  before 
beins  employed? — Yes.  In  Massachusetts,  no  minor 
can  be  employed  by  any  one  on  any  class  of  work  with- 
out producing  a  school  certificate,  unless  specially  em- 
powered to  do  so  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  ; 
and  it  is  a  very  useful  regulation. 

1521.  That  is  the  regulation  in  Liverpool,  and  I  sup- 
pose it  would  be  a  regulation  here  if  regulations  were 
extended  to  this  place  ? — Yes,  it  should  be.  It  is  very 
useful.  It  applies  to  every  occupation  in  Massachu- 
setts, not  only  to  street  trading. 

1522.  Are  you  able  to  show  that  the  number  of  con- 
victions of  boys  selling  papers  in  the  streets  is  larger 
in  proportion  to  those  engaged  in  it  than  that  in  other 
occupations? — Well,  of  course,  the  number  of  juveniles 
committed  to  prison  is  being  reduced  every  year ;  they 
are  being  sent  to  Reformatories  so  very  much  more.  But, 
practically,  the  boys  who  play  about  the  streets  get  wild 
beyond  control.  I  notice,  in  the  last  return  of  the 
General  Prisons  Board,  two  children  under  seven  years 
old  were  committed  to  prison,  and  five  diildren  under 
eleven  years  old  were  committed  two  and  even  three 
times.  In  two  cases  the  ijiitial  offence  was  merely 
throwing  stones.  They  probably  come  from  the  same 
class,  ft  is  done  by  the  boys  who  play  about  the  streeta 
and  sell  about  the  streets. 

1523.  We  have  some  figures  from  the  police  with  re- 
gard to  the  children  prosecuted  last  year  in  DuUm. 
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April  26, 1902,    The  principal  offence,  both  on  the  part  of  boys  and 
^,  "T^  --      girls,  is  begging,  and  I  think  the  next  principal  offence 

Sm^JSr*         '^'  ^^  ^y*  "  gaming  in  the  streets.     But  I  think  the 
"•"•^  principal  offence  is  b^ing.     In  fact,  out  of  148  prose- 

cutions, there  were  sixty-six  for  begging — that,  is  both 
boys  and  girls? — Tes ;  and  the  selnng  is  very  often 
merdy  an  excuse  for  begging. 

1523.  Well,  as  regards  street  trading,  interfering  with 
education  and  preparation  for  the  future,  the  greater 
part  of  this  street  trading  is  done  after  school  hours. 
The  evidence  we  have  is  to  the  effect  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  it  is  done  after  3  o'clock,  which  is  the  hour 
that  the  school  closes.  So  there  really  ought  to  be  no 
difficulty  about  a  child  putting  in  his  school  attendance 
and  afterwards  carrying  on  some  street  trading  7 — Yes  ; 
if  it  were  limited  in  extent.  But  I  think  a  child 
walking  about  the  streets,  as  one  often  sees  them,  till 
10  or  11  at  night  is  not  yery  fit  for  school  attendance 
in  the  morning,  or  likely  to  benefit  by  instruction. 

1524.  That  point  would  be  met  by  a  regulation  requir- 
ing them  to  leave  the  streets  at  an  earlier  hour  ? — ^Yes. 
Eight,  I  think,  should  be  the  latest  hour.  In  Germany 
it  18  7,  I  think. 

1525-6.  Mr.  Bagwell. — It  is  a  common  hour  in 
Germany.  We  have  figures  about  that.  The  hours  in 
Ireland  are  later  ? — Yes,  the  hours  in  Ireland  are  later. 

1527.  Chairican. — With  regard  to  the  work,  I  see 
that  the  English  Committee  have  expressed  the  view 
that  a  small  amount  of  regular  employment  is  of  itself 
a  useful  part  of  a  boy's  education,  and  that  it  would  be 
weU  if  some  of  the  boys  could  be  introduced  to  various 
kinds  of  practical  work,  such  as  factory  work,  or  car- 
pentry, or  shoemaking,  or  if  this  is  impossible,  even 
running  errands,  or  selling  papers  helps  to  make  them 
alert  and  industrious,  and  prepares  them  to  take  part 
in  useful  work  in  after  life  r — x  es  ;  I  think  that  is  the 
benefit  of  the  Day  Industrial  Schools.  In  England  the 
industrial  training  is  made  a  prominent  part  of  the 
work. 

1528.  Here  they  speak  of  selling  newspapers  as  being 
a  desirable  occupation.  It  prepares  the  children  for 
the  part  they  are  to  take  afterwards — this  is  the  con- 
clusion in  the  English  Report? — I  cannot  see  how  it 
can  be  of  any  benefit  to  children  in  after  life.  .  Because 
they  imagine,  once  they  have  taken  to  selling  papers, 
that  they  are  able  to  earn  money  without  any  training  ; 
and,  therefore,  it  is  very  difficult  for  them,  after  two  or 
tiiree  years  of  earning  to  begin  work,  and  be  trained 
and  disciplined,  or  to  learn  anything  likely  to  be  of  any 
benefit  to  the  community. 

1529.  I  notice,  also,  you  refer  in  your  memorandum 
to  there  being  60.000  children  on  the  road  in  England. 
Have  you  any  figures  for  Ireland  ? — No ;  only  for  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  any 
figures  for  Ireland.  These  figures  have  been  given  by  the 
Local  Government  Board  for  England.  But  they  are  an 
increasing  number,  I  should  say,  in  England.  I  don't 
know  whether  they  are  in  Ireland. 

1530.  I  should  say,  in  proportion  to  the  population 
there  are  not  many  of  such  children  in  Ireland  ? — Not 
very  many ;  but  a  considerable  number  of  tramps  and 
tinkers  wander  about  the  country,  whose  children  cer- 
tainly never  do  attend  any  school,  or  get  any  training. 

1531.  And  the  gipsies  add  very  largely  to  the  50,000  ? 
— Yes ;  and  the  figure  includes  also  the  vagrants  and 
tramps — the  ins  and  out  of  workhouses, 

1632.  These  were  a  few  points  that  struck  me  with 
regard  to  your  Memorandum.  I  don't  think  I  have 
anything  else  to  ask  ?— There  is  one  point ;  I  did  not 


hear  it  brought  out  in  the  Lord  Mayor^s  examination 
about  Day  Industrial  Schools.  One  of  the  chief  points 
about  Day  Industrial  Schools  is  that  Uie  parents  pay 
1«.,  and  in  Manchester,  I  think,  1$.  3d.,  per  week,  for 
eadi  committed  child.  The  cost  is  mudi  less  than  in 
ordinary  Industrial  Schools,  for  it  is  only  £11  4«.  a  year 
for  each  child. .  They  are  committed  by  the  magistrate, 
and  the  children  go  to  the  schools,  which  open  at  6 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  before  their  parents  go  to  work 
for  the  day,  so  that  they  are  relieved  of  the  care  of 
them,  and  I  think  the  average  term  of  detention  for 
each  child  is  only  about  eleven  or  twelve  weeks.  The 
parents  all  dbntribute  very  much  more  largely  than  in 
Ireland  to  the  cost  of  the  children  committed  by  the 
State.  And  it  is  the  same  in  the  Colonies.  The  pro- 
portion they  pay  there  is  about  one-twelfth  of  their 
earnings  for  each  child  committed  by  the  State.  That 
is  one  flaw  in  the  law  relating  to  Industrial  Schools  in 
Ireland:  that  parents  can  get  practically  scot  free. 
About  60  per  o^it.  of  the  children  committed  to  Indus- 
trial Schools  in  Ireland  have  parents  living,  but  they 
contribute  less  than  1  per  cent,  to  the  cost  of  the 
children. 

1533.  Mr.  Bagwell. — You  tell  us — ^there  is  no  doubt 
about  the  fact — ^that  the  number  of  children  not  attend- 
ing schools  in  country  dintricte  is  much  greater  than 
in  Dublin.  That  is,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  compulsory 
element  not  being  enforced.     Has  your  attention  been 

'  called  to  the  boys  who  teke  milk  to  creameries  ? — ^I  have 
heard  of  it ;  but  I  have  never  been  in  those  districto. 

1534.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  this  is  one  of  the 
largest  causes  of  non-attendance  at  schools  in  Ireland  ? — 
There  is  a  great  want  of  School  Attendance  Committees. 
I  believe  only  eighty-two  exist,  nominally,  in  Ireland. 
My  inquiries  have  been  mainly  confined  to  the  populous 
places. 

1535.  You  have  no  actual  experience  of  these  oountiy 
places.  I  believe  your  experience  is  confined  to  town 
experience  ? — ^Yes. 

1536.  Mr.  Fagan. — There  is  just  one  point  I  wish  to 
get  your  opinion  about.  Miss  Barrett.  The  Lord  Mayor 
said  he  objected  to  boys  and  girls  attending  Day  In- 
dustrial Schools  together — that  is,  the  same  school. 
Have  you  any  experience  on  that? — They  have  found 
no  difficulty  about  that  in  London. 

1537.  Or  throughout  England? — I  have  only  visited 
the  London  ones. 

1538.  Do  you,  yoursdf,  see  any  objection  to  the  pre- 
sence of  boys  and  girls  for  certain  hours  of  the  day 
under  close  supervision? — I  think  it  is  a  great  advan- 
tage. 

1530.  Quite  so.  You  think  it  would  be  more  dan- 
gerous if  they  were  separately  dealt  with,  and  then 
came  in  contact  immediately  after  leaving  school? — I 
don't  know  about  dangerous ;  but  I  think  it  would  be 
more  expensive. 

1540.  But  even  from  the  other  point  of  view,  don't 
you  think  the  continued  presence  of  boys  and  girls  in 
the  schcol,  just  as  they  would  be  in  their  homes,  and 
in  the  streets,  would  be  more  protective  than  other- 
wise ?— I  think  it  is  always  advisable  to  conform,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  the  natural  and  family  conditions  of 
life. 

1541.  So  that  if  Day  Industrial  Schools  were  estab- 
lished here  you  would  strongly  approve  of  the  schools 
beins  for  both  males  and  females? — ^Yes,  on  every 
ground — economy  and  other  grounds. 


The   Witness  *  then  withdrew. 


Mr.  Charles  T. 
Fowsll. 


Mr.  Charles  T.  Powell,  examined. 


1542.  Chairman. — Mr.  Powell,  what  is  your  position  ? 
— I  am  Secretary  to  the  Dublin  School  Attendance 
Committee. 

1643.  Yes  ;  and  what  are  your  duties,  exactly  ? — My 
duties  are,  of  course,  to  attend  on  my  Committees,  and 
superintend  eighteen  inspectors  under  the  Compulsory 
Education  Act,  and  to  interview  parente  as  to  the 
cause  of  non-attendance  at  school  of  their  children. 

1544.  In  the  discharge  of  your  duties,  does  it  come  in 
your  way  to  be  able  to  say  what  is  the  effect  of  street 
trading  on  the  children  during  school  hours? — Yes. 

1545.  Do  many  of  the  street-trading  children  attend 
school — I  mean  many  of  the  boys  who  sell  newspapers  ? 
—About  half  of  them,  I  should  think. 

1546.  Are  they  good  attondante  ?— The  half  that  at- 
tend, attend  to  comply  with  the  Act,  that  would  be 
about  160  days  in  the  year. 


1647.  They  attend  just  enough  to  comply  with  the 
Act,  and  no  more  ? — ^Yes,  no  more. 

1648.  How  advanced  are  they  in  point  of  education? 
—Boys  that  attend  at  eleven  years  of  age,  say,  they  are 
third  class;  twelve  would  be  fourth— the  ordinary 
classes  for  boys. 

1549.  Are  they  as  advanced  as  children  in  other  wage- 
earning  work,  outside  school  hours? — I  bdieve  they  are: 
those  that  are  of  respectable  parmits,  that  see  that  their 
children  are  home  at  a  reasonable  hour,  say,  eight 
o'clock. 

1560.  Do  you  see  any  bad  effects  of  street  trading  I— 
No ;  that  is,  with  those  children  who  are  home  at  early 
hours,  and  have  Respectable  parents,  and  can  afford  to 
have  boots,  and  to  dress  pretty  respectably. 

1661.  Not  confining  yourself  to  street  trading,  what 
effecte  do  you  observe  on  the  children  who  aia  wagt 
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generml  trftding  ? 

-  laotf:;  Y^  ^  td|BQ  ^  ifee  tfMl  in  iflhooi  at>  d»09t  lie 
tired  and  worn  ont,  and  nn£t  to  workT-TrX  hn^e  neHft 
aeen  ihtm  durinf  the  wshbol  hovfi  AyusUy  bttt  I  notice 
-a  ffMIt  im^o^ement  in  any  bfaya  who  h«d  been  rudiiing 
wud  about  the  gtteets.  Then  the  Comf  ulaor^  Act 
loteeft  theilf  to  attend  schooly  and  I  law  a  giM  iitj^rove- 

16(0.  Aa  tega^  trnancy,  do  ^n  tidnk  iiM  truancy 
has  more  to  sa^  to  bad  schoQl  attendance  than  the  wi^ 
earning  of  children—- do  yon  think  that  a  ehild,  for 
instance,  #ho,  from  his  own  natural  diepoeition,  is  a 
biiant--do  you  think  more  children  who  don-t  attend 
echod  are  of  that  dass  than  of  the  class  of  children 
working  outside  school  honrs  I — I  think  theie  are  more 
tmants ;  but  I  also  think  that  half  the  street-trading 
children  are  truants  altogetiher  beycmd  the  control  ox 
their  parents. 

1564.  With  regard  to  the  otliier  truants,  who  are  not 
engaged  in  street  trading,  do  you  think  the  liiajorx^ 
of  these  are  truants  owing  to  the  neelect  of  their  paxento 
or  to  their  own  wilfulness? — I  think  owing  to  the  past 
neglect  of  their  parents ;  but  under  the  present  Educa- 
tion Act,  which  is  being  enforced,  the  parents  some- 
times cann^  get  them  to  attend  school,  eveil  if  they  are 
willing  to  s^nd  them. 

155o.  Wheh  you  visit  a  child's  home  to  find  out  why 
he  did  not  attend  school,  what  is  the  usual  excuse 
gh«i  by  the  parents? — Sometimes  sidcness,  sometimes 
poverty,  and  uiat  they  have  no  clothes. 

1866.  Is  poverty  admitted  as  an  excuse?— WeD,  it  is 
not  admitted ;  but  if  a  child  has  no  clothes  it  is  very 
hard  for  the  parents  to  send  him. 

1567.  What  are  th6  other  excuses  ffenerally  given? — 
The  other  principal  excuse  is  that  the  boy  won't  go — 
that  he  is  a  "mitcher." 

1558.  At  the  present  time  you  think  it  is  not  so  inuch 
the  fault  of  parents? — At  the  |>resent  time  I  think  it 
IB  not  so  much  the  fault  of  the  pareilts  ats  of  the  diild. 

1669.  I  think  we  had  evidence  given  to  us  that  very 
often  the  mother  is  the  person  in  fault :  that  the  father 
knows  nothing  about  it,  but  the  mother  does  ? — ^That  is 
very  often  the  case :  mothers  cloak  their  diildren. 

1560.  Bo  you  think  the  niothers  encourage  them  to  be 
truants,  or  merely  tir  to  cov^r  the  offences  ? — ^I  am 
afraid  the  mothers  of  the  city  of  Dublin  keep  their 
children  at  home  to  send  them  on  messages. 

1561.  Do  they  keep  them  at  home  to  earn  money  ? — 
Some  of  them  do. 

1562.  Do  they  keep  them  from  school  to  earn  money  ? 
They  do ;  and  when  the  School  Attendance  Committees 
interview  the  parents  of  children,  in  half  the  cases  the 
fathers  were  unaware  th<it  the  children  were  away  from 
tchool. 

1563.  That  is  a  genuine  fact  ? — ^Tes,  that  is  a  genuine 
fact.  The  fault  seems  to  be  more  with  the  mother 
than  with  the  father. 

1564.  Is  truancy  more  common  among  boys  or  girls  ? 
—Among  boys. 

1566.  If  the  Day  Industrial  Schools  were  established, 
do  you  think  that  they  would  be  largely  populated  by 
tmants  from  the  other  schools  ? — I  think  they  would. 

1566.  And  you  think  that  consequently  there  would 
be  more  boys  than  girls  sent  to  Day  Industrial  Schools  ? 
— ^I  think  so. 

1567.  Day  Industrial  Schools  are  mixed  schools, 
where  there  are  boys  and  girls  tooether ;  you  think  the 
majority  of  the  pupils  would  be  boys  ? — ^I  think  by  far 
tho  majority. 

1568.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  employing  children 
under  eleven  years  of  age  in  workine  for  wages? — ^The 
only  objection  that  I  could  see  would  be  that  it  would 
interfere  with  the  Education  Acts,  which  specify  the 
age  as  eleven. 

1569.  Do  you  think  that  these  children  might  work 
after  3  or  before  10? — I  think  in  the  case  of  a  young 
diild  under  eleven,  that  it  would  interfere  with  the  re- 
gnlar  attendance  at  school— in  the  case  of  a  very  young 
child. 

1870.  Why ;  is  it  because  it  might  interfere  with  his 
capaci^  for  work? — If  a  young  child  is  allowed  to  work 
after  hours  up  to,  say,  8  o'clock,  it  could  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  attend  school  next  day— that  is  a  young  child 
under  eleven.  .      *    ^ 

167L  In  that  way  you  think  it  would  interfere  ?— Yes. 

1872.  Casual  employment  for  a  child  of  that  sort, 
would  it  be  any  objection  ?— My  opinion  is  that  it 
would  be  better  not  to  allow  a  child  to  be  employed  at 
alLunder  eteven.  .        *      «    • 

1S?3.  ^Is  there  any  sdiocflidg  on  Satnrdavj  ?— In  some 
of  liis^  MoM  Sdloob,  but  the  daa«  ot  children  thai  go 


. to  those  scboob  ave  aot  the  children  tha^  trade  in  the  JmUUklMt. 
atx^ts—tfi^  are  above  tfia£:  ^^^^ .::::.     w^ 

1574.  No:  w[eU,  take  the  ease  of  childMB  Ut^reA  t^f'^^'^' 
eleveii  itnd  fburieeh,  you  thiiiS  the^  mieht  do  Work  in  *^^VitL 
helping  tneif  parents  after  or  before  acnool:  honxsf— I 
thi^  3^i|»  school  hours. 

157i.  There  are  many  we  se6  selling  tteinptipitn  at 
the  age  I  speak  of — from  eleven  to  fourteen? — I  thiiik 
up  to  about  9  o'clock  boys  beti^een  those  ages  might  sell 
papers. ' 

1676.  In  other  employments,  such  as  in  diops,  or  its 
errand  boys,  and  so  on,  would  that  sort  of  work  be  per- 
mitted f  OT  these  children  ? — ^I  think  it  might. 

1577.  Have  you  thought  about  how  many  hourK  a 
child  f ronij  eleven  to  fourteen  misht  work,  outside  his 
school  hours — ^that  would  be  from  10  to  3? — ^Yes. 

1578.  How  many  hours  might  he  work  in  addition  ? — 
I  think  about  thirty  hours  a  week  in  addition. 

1579.  That  is  rather  above  l^e  margin  in  England ; 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  hours  was  what  was  men- 
tioned in  the  English  Beport  in  most  occupations.  Can 
^ou  say  whether  the  children  are  excessively  employed 
in  Dublin,  outside  school  work  ? — I  don't  think  they-  are. 

1580.  Tou  don't  think  there  are  cases  of  exoesifive 
hours  and  work  ? — No,  not  school  children. 

1581.  Do  vou  think  there  are  anv  cases  in  which  diild* 
ren  suffer  physical  injury  from  the  nature  of  the  woric 
in  which  they  are  employed  ? — ^I  am  sure  there  are  cases 
in  which  young  boys  who  are  out  until  11  o'clock  at 
night  in  their  bare  feet  runing  about  suffer. 

1582.  But  do  you  think  there  are  such  cases  as  child- 
ren employed  in  carrying  weights  that  are  too  heavy  for 
them? — ^I  think  in  the  cases  of  provision  shops  and 
butchers'  that  there  are  boys  that  carry  big  baskets  that 
are  injurious  to  them. 

1583.  Do  your  inspectors  turn  their  attention  to  these 
cases  ? — ^Yee  ;  but  in  every  case  in  which  an  employer 
has  been  warned,  he  has  ceased  to  employ  a  boy  of 
school  age. 

1584.  Do  the  inspectors,  if  they  see  these  cases — ^what 
is  their  mode  of  procedure ;  do  they  report  them  to  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children?— 
The  cases  of  employment? 

1685.  In  the  cases  of  employment  in  injurious  work ; 
in  the  case  of  a  child  carrying  a  weight  too  heavy  for 
him? — ^Under  the  Education  Act  they  can  prosecute 
themselves ;  the  penalty  is  £2. 

1586.  Do  you  think  girls  suffer  more  from  this  eacira 
work  than  boys? — I  think  they  do. 

1587.  You  don't  see  them  in  the  school  actually ;  you 
don't  observe  how  they  appear  in  school;  do  you  go 
into  the  schools  and  see  them  ? — No ;  the  inspectors  see 
these  cases  themselves. 

1588.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  the  children  as  a  rule 
who  attend  the  schools,  look  happy  and  contented,  and 
well  fed,  and  well  clothed? — The  children  that  trade?. 

1589.  Yes,  the  street  traders  and  others  ? — ^The  diild- 
ren  that  attend  school,  and  trade,  look  very  well,  and 
show  a  ereat  improvement  compared  with  the  time  when 
they  did  not  attend  school.  For  instance,  a  great  num- 
ber of  them  were  employed  by  &  newspaper  in  sdling  an 
early  edition,  and  a  prosecution  was  instituted  against 
this  paper,  with  the  effect  that  these  boys  attended 
school  regularly  in  future.  Previously  the  boys  were 
running  about  in  their  bare  feet,  and  now  they  are  boys 
well  clad,  and  they  seem  to  improve  verv  much. 

1690.  Are  you  able  to  say  whether  dhildren  who  at- 
tend school,  and  trade,  are  sharper  and  better  at  their 
work  than  children  who  attend  school  and  do  not  trade  ? 
— My  opinion  is  that  r:hildren  who  trade  and  atttod 
school  are  much  sharper. 

1591.  Have  you  formed  that  opinion  from  personal 
observation  ? — ^x  es. 

1592.  Is  that  opinion  held  by  your  inspectors  ? — It  is. 

1593.  What  do  you  consider  is  the  worst  dass  of  work 
for  children ;  do  you  think  street  trading  worse  than 
any  other  ? — No ;  I  don't  think  it  is  worse. 

1694.  Do  you  think  that  street  trading  if  reeulated 
woiUd  not  do  them  very  much  harm  ? — ^I  don't  think  it 
would. 

1595.  You  think  that  i)art  of  the  r^;ulation  of  street 
trading  should  be  a  provision  that  they  should  produce 
certificates  of  satisfactory  attendance  at  school  ^Yes. 

1596.  Would  not  that  be  a  great  help  to  you?— Yes, 
a  gre^t  help. 

1597.  Have  ^ou  ever  made  any  attempt  to  follow  up 
the  cases  of  diildren  who  have  been  street  traders  ;  what 
becomes  of  them  after  they  cease  to  be  street  traders  ? — 
Well,  that  is  outside  our  sphere,  but  a  great  number  of 
these  children  that  are  street  traders,  we  find  that  they 
trade  on  their  own  account— that  tney  are  beyond  the 
con^l  of  their  parents. 

1808^  Hgve  you  xeiksontD  think  that  the  employment 
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25, 1901  of  schdal  cluldren  otit  of  sehodl  lionzii  is  increasing 
^    >^  '    - •'    I  think  it  is.        . 

J^^.**"^*      ^5^*  '^^  ^^**  cause  do  you  attribute  the  increase 
'    '  To  the  extreme  povertj  especially ;  that  is  the  chief 

cause  why 'the  children  are  seeking  employment. 

1600.  Do  you  think  it  indicates  an  increase  of  poverty 
on  the  part  of  the  parents  ?— I  think  it  does  ;  but  there 
are  some  cases  of  very  demoralised  parents,  who  work 
their  children  after  school  hours  if  they  can,  and  even 
during  school  hours — ^there  are  a  great  number. 
'  1601.  Have  you  in  connection  wit^  your  schools  any 
manual  training  centres,  where  children  are  taught 
manual  work? — Not  in  connection,  so  far  as  I  know, 
with  the  Dublin  National  Schools — ^the  day  schools. 

1602.  You  think  there  is  a  necessity  for  manual  train- 
ing ?— I  really  could  not  give  an  opinion  on  that.  There 
is  a  new  system  introduced  by  tne  Commissioners  of 
Education,  very  closely  allied  to  manual  training,  I 
believe. 

Yes,  thank  you,  Mr.  Powell;  I  think  that  is  all  I 
have  to  ask. 

1603.  Mr.  Baowzxl. — ^You  mentioned  that  part  of 
.  your  duty  was  to  interview  the  parents  of  truants,  and 

so  on.  We  have  had  evidence  about  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  children  in  Dublin — of  course,  the  estimates  vary 
as  to  numbers — a  large  number  of  children  of  school 
age,  who  ought  to  be  at  school,  but  who  are  not  on  the 
rolls  of  any  school ;  are  you  of  opinion  that  such  a  class 
exists  ? — Yes  ;  there  are  in  the  city  close  on  5,000 — ap- 
proximately— children  between  school  ages  not  on  the 
rolls. 

1604.  How  do  they  escape? — ^Well,  of  course,  some 
would  have  legitimate  reasons  for  their  absence,  but 
others  are  truants  who  will  not  go  to  school — there  are 

.  a  great  number  of  truants  in  the  city  of  Dublin— others 
escape  through'  the  frequency  of  the  changes  of  resi- 
dence of  their  parents.  It  would  surprise  you  to  know 
that  the  census  our  inspectors  took  of  the  city  a  year 
and  a  half  ago  was  absolutely  useless  for  reference  three 
months  afterwards  from  the  changing. 

1605.  And  that  is  done  sometimes  with  a  view  of 
escaping  liabilities? — ^Yes. 

1606.  You  said,  and  properly,  that  the  future  of 
these  young  people  is  outside  your  ken ;  do  you  think 
they  learn  anything  in  the  streets  that  is  any  use  to 
them  afterwards? — It  makes  them  sharp,  and  makes 
them  more  or  less  know  what  life  is. 

1607.  Boys,  at  all  events  ?— -Yes. 

1608.  You  have  a  strong  feeling  against  girls  trading 
in  the  streets? — ^Yes,  unless  in  great  cases  of  poverty 
and  domestic  necessity. 

1600.  You  would  not  have  girls  trading  in  the  streets 
except  as  an  exceptional  matter  ? — Unless  under  very 
exceptional  circumstances. 

1610.  Do  you  think  the  want  of  discipline,  the  abso- 
lute, wild  kind  of  liberty  which  these  boys  enjoy— con- 
fining myself  to  boys — that  it  makes  them  sharper,  but 
does  it  unfit  them  for  steady  employment  afterwards  ? — 
Not  if  they  attend  school  during  the  time. 

1611.  You  think  ithe  discipline  of  the  school  enough 
to  keep  the  idea  of  discipline  before  them  ? — ^Yes. 

1612.  Yes,  that  is  interesting.  The  Chairman  asked 
you  about  trades  ;  do  you  know  of  any  unhealthy  trades 
in  Dublin  in  which  children  are  engaged — specially  un- 
healthy, where  young  people  are  engaged? — I  don't 
know  any  unhealthy  in  which  school  children  are  en- 
gaged. 

1613.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  English  evidence  to  the 
effect  that  barbers'  boys  are  dreadfully  ill-used  ;  is  there 
any  large  class  of  that  sort  here  ? — Not  in  Dublin. 

1614.  About  the  river  there  must  be  some,  I  suppose  ? 
— ^I  don't  think  there  was  one  case  of  a  barber's  boy 
before  us. 

1615.  They  are  sometimes  called  lather  boys  ;  there  is 
.  no  such  class,  as  far  as  you  know? — No,  not  as  far  as 

I  know. 

1616.  Mr.  Fagan. — ^Your  duties  are  principally  con- 
fined to  work  outside  the  schools? — ^Yes. 

1617.  You  don't  profess  to  know  much  about  the 
actual  life  in  the  school  ? — No. 

1618.  So  that  you  would  not  like  to  attach  much 
weight  to  your  evidence  on  that  point  ? — Not  inside  the 
school. 

1619.  I  want  to  know  how  you  would  deal  with  truant 
children  whom  you  could  not  get  even  to  attend  the  Day 
Industrial  School  ? — ^I  cannot  see  that  there  is  any  way 
of  dealing  with  them  but  by  sending  them  to  a  Truant 
School. 

1620.  Or  an  ordinary  Industrial  School? — Yes.      I 
•    think  that  if  a  boy  won't  go  to  any  ordinary  National 

School  he  won't  \go  to  &  Day  Industrial  School. 

1621.  And  that  beinff  the  case,  it  woidd  be  necessary ' 
to  establish  Truant  SoiooU  so  as  to  make  the  vystem  * 
complete? — ^Yes. 

T&e  Wti»*^i$  Men  vnihdrew,  and  the  Camm 


'  1622.  Yoa  mentioned '^thirty* 'hoars  aft  >a  teaaon^Ue 
time  toemploy  childrcn  in  the  peek  in  work  outside  the 
school? — ^Yes. 

1623.  How  iaany  hoiun  do  thej  spend  in  school?-' 
From  10  to  3. 

1624.  Per  week  ?— Twenty-five  ^honrs  per  week^ 

1625.  That  would  be  thirty  and  twen^y-^ve  or  filly- 
five  hours  a  week  ? — ^Yes. 

1626.  Mr.  MuLHAUL — ^What  are  the  hours  on  Satnr^ 
day? — ^They  don't  attend  on  Saturdays  at  all  in  ordi- 
nary National  Schools.  Their  attendance  would  be 
twenty-five  hours  a  week. 

1627.  Mr.  Faoan. — ^Fifty-five  hours  a  week,  or  eleven 
hours  a  day  for  the  five  days ;  don't  you  think  that 
would  very  mudi  for  a  lad  ? — ^I  think  I  said  four  hours 
a  day  after  school. 

1628.  Mr.  MuLHALL. — The  number  5,000,  which,  you 
say,  represents  the  children  of  school  ace  who  are  not 
on  the  rt^,  is  an  approximate  estimate  ? — Yes. 

1629.  Have  you  done  anything  to  test  the  accuracy  of 
that  estimate? — ^The  return  from  the  R^istrar  of  school 
children  was  44,000  when  the  school  attendance  com- 
menced. Of  that  44,000,  10,000  were  approximately 
estimated  not  to  be  on  the  rolls,  and  since,  by  the  work- 
ing of  the  A^,  4,000  children  have  been  got  on  the  rolls. 

1630.  44,000  was  the  number  of  children  of  school  age 
in  Dublin  ? — ^Yes ;  and  10,000  of  those  were  not  on  the 
roUs  of  any  school.  Since  then  4,000  have  been  got  on 
the  rolls,  which  leaves  6,000,  and  of  these  we  allow 
1,000  as  children  attending  private  schools. 

1631.  And  how  many  are  educated  at  home  ? — They 
are  included  in  that. 

1632.  Have  you  done  anything  to  check  that  estimate 
by  making  surprise  visits  to  any  streets  and  finding  out 
the  number  of  children  livingin  that  street  who  are  not 
on  the  rolls  of  any  school  ?— ^e  have  not  checked  these 
figures  in  that  way,  but  we  arrive  at  the  10,000  by  the 
census  that  was  tiUcen  of  school  children. 

1633.  But  you  have  never  made  a  surprise  visit  to 
any  street  to  ascertain  the  number  of  children  living 
in  that  street  who  were  not  on  the  roUs  ? — We  would 
not  be  able  to  test  that  by  a  visit  to  the  street. 

1634.  It  would  be  absolutely  accurate,  as  far  9&  that 
street  was  concerned? — ^But  you  would  have  to  rely  on 
the  information  you  would  ffet  from  the  parents. 

1635.  Certainly? — ^We  find  that  their  information  is 
not  always  true,  and  that  they  say  they  are  attending 
school,  in  some  cases,  when  they  are  not. 

1636.  But  if  you  took  the  names  and  addresses  of 
those  on  the  roU  beforehand  you  would  be  able  to  test 
the  accuracy  of  the  parents'  statements  ?— Oh,  yes,  at 
the  school. 

1637.  But  such  a  test  has  not  yet  been  applied  ? — Not 
so  far  as  the  5,000  are  concerned.  We  take  the  44,000 
as  a  basis,  and,  deducting  from  this  the  number  on  the 
rolls,  we  can  very  accurately  estimate  the  number  that 
are  not  on  the  rolls. 

1638.  Do  you  think  1,000  is  a  fair  aUowanoe  to  make 
for  children  who  are  either  being  educated  at  home,  or 
are  being  educated  in  schools  other  than  National 
Schools  ? — I  do,  because  this  return,  which  shows  5,000 
not  on  the  rolls  of  any  school,  includes  most  of  the 
private  schools,  such  as  Christian  Brothers'  schools  and 
some  nuns'  schools,  which  are  not  National  Schools. 

1639.  So  the  1,000  is  your  estimate  of  the  children  who 
are  being  educated  at  home? — ^Yes  ;  or  who  have  been 
sent  to  College  away  out  of  the  city.  I  have  here  the  testi- 
mony of  the  School  Attendance  Committees  throughout 
Ireland  as  to  the  need  of  Day  Industrial  Schools  and 
Truant  Schools.  These  are  resolutions  that  have  been 
passed  by  the  majority  of  the  School  Attendance  Com- 
mittees throughout  Ireland  testifying  to  the  great  need 
for  some  control  over  children,  or  for  the  establish- 
ment of  either  Day  Industrial  Schools  or  Truant 
Schools. 

Chairman. — ^Day  Industrial  Schools  could  only  be 
established  in  the  large  cities ;  they  would  not  do  for 
many  places. 

1640.  Mr.  Bagwell. — ^Yon  have  mentioned  about  a 
difficulty  in  getting  childr^i  into  Day  Industrial 
Schools.  You  say  that  the  child  who  won't  go  to  an 
ordinary  school  won't  go  to  a  Day  Industrial  School  ? — 
Yes. 

1641.  Can  you  suggest  any  means  by  which  there 
might  be  pressure  put  on  them? — The  only  means  I 
could  suggest  is  that  the  School  Attendance  officers 
should  be  assisted  by  the  police.- 

1642.  Mr.  Fagan. — ^That  is,  you  would  hunt  the  child 
through  the  city  by  the  attendance  officers  and  the 
police.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  catch  a  child  who.  is 
not  disposed  to  go  to  school? — It  is;  but  the  police 
could  catch  a  number  of  them  together  sometimes,  and 
the  fact  of  the  pdioe  having  pawier  to  artest  a  child  for 
truan^  would  have  a  very  good  effect. 

iiiu  adjourned  unHl  Tuesda^^  AprU  2SH%* 
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SIXTH  DAY.— TUESDAY,  APRIL  29th.  1902. 


Apra  f»,lWi. 


AT  TOWN  HALL,  BEI^AST. 

Present :— Sir  Frederic  F.  J.  Cullinan,  C.B.  (Chairman) ;  Mr.  Richard  Baqwell,  D.L.  ;  Mr.  John 

Fagan,  F.RC.S.L ;  Mr.  John  Mulhall. 

Mr.  William  Lanoran,  Secretary. 


Mr.  D.  J.  Pheniz,  Secretary  of  the  Belfast  School  Attendance  Committee,  examined. 


1643.  Ghazbman. — Mr.  Fhenix,  you  and  Mr.  M'Lori- 
lum  represent  the  Corporation  ? — Yea  ;  the  School  Com- 
jaittee,  at  the  request  of  the  Corporation. 

1644.  There  is  no  other  memoer  of  the  Corporation 
<€Qming  forward? — I  believe  not. 

1645.  The  views  you  express  to-day  will  be  the  views, 
not  only  of  yourselves,  but  of  the  Corporation  generally  ? 
—We  certainly  represent  the  views  of  the  Sshool  At- 
tendance Committee.  The  Corporation  state  that  the 
majority  of  the  members  have  not  given  much  atten- 
tion to  the  snbject,  and  referred  it  to  us,  as  being  the 
expert  department. 

1646.  The  pointe  upon  which  you  propose  giving  in- 
formation in  particular  are,  first,  the  estimated  num- 
ber of  children  engaged  in  street  trading.  Have  you 
your  figuree  there? — We  estimate  that  there  are  between 
300  and  400  enga^^ed  every  morning  on  the  streets  of 
'Belfast,  principally  selling;  jpapers.  A  few  sell  laces 
and  matdies ;  but  it  is  principally  papers. 

1647.  Between  what  hours?— -From  about  11  o'clock 
^ontil  3  o'clock,  off  and  on ;  after  3  o'clock  the  numbers 
are  practically  doubled,  and  are  up  to  700  or  800 — 
nearly  doubled. 

1648.  Mostly  engaged  in  selling  newspapers  ?— Yes. 
1648.  What  are  the  other  trades  ili^  follow  in  the 

-rtreete? — ^There  are  a  few  engaged  in  selling  matehes 
and  laces,  but. they  are  comparatively  few;  and  there 
are  about  Mtv  or  sixl^  girls  in  Belfast  engaged  largely 
as  flower  sellers,  and  a  lot  of  boys  are  engaged  in 
liawking  sticks. 

1660.  I  have  some  figures  that  we  got  from  the  Bel- 
iast  Constabulary.  Perhaps  you  wiU  say  whether  they 
are  correct,  in  your  opinion.  They  say  there  are  604 
boys  eneaged  in  selling  newspapers? — Yes,  that  would 
f»ractiei3ly  correspond  with  our  estimate. 

1651.  And  twenty-eight  engaged  in  selling  matches? 
— ^I  am  sure  that  iLere  would  hs. 
'    1652.  Flowers,  and  other  articles,  they  put  down  as 
^even  ? — ^Yes. 

1653.  Plying  for  liire  in  the  carriage  of  luggage 
there  are  four? — ^Well,  I  should  have  thought  there 
irere  more  than  that. 

1654.  Tlien  there  is  a  large  number  engaged  in 
taking  messages — 407  ;  and  there  are  six  in  other  occu- 
pations, generally? — The  total  would  agree  with  our 
estimate  tihat  there  are  between  1,000  and  1,200  children 
who  are  affected  by  any  regulations  made. 

1656.  The  total  number  of  girls  they  put  down  at 
sixty? — ^There  are  not  more  than  that. 

1657.  And  forty-five  of  these  are  engaged  in  taking 
messages? — ^I  really  do  not  know  what  it  refers  to — 
'tikat  is,  taking  messftges  ? — ^I  cannot  really  say ;  but  I 
have  no  reason  to  question  ite  accurateness. 

1658.  We  take  it  that  the  figures  are  practically  in 
agreement  with  yours? — Yes;  there  are  some  1,200 
children  affected. 

1650.  As  to  the  effect  of  street  trading  on  school  at- 
tendance, what  is  your  experience  there  ? — ^We  fijid  that 
boys  att^d  with  fair  regularity  for  a  time,  but  associa- 
tion with  others  who  devote  their  whole  time  to  selling 
papers  bringft  a  distaste  for  school.  They  become  lees 
and  less  regular  in  attendance  at  school. 

1660.  Have  you  any  figures  showing  how  the  street 
trading  has  affected  the  attendance? — ^We  have  not 
segregated  them ;  but  of  the  children  engaged  in  street 
trading  there  are  200  who  are  never  at  school.  The 
others  attend,  some  two,  and  some  three,  days,  and  if 
you  only  take  one  day  in  the  week — ^Friday,  because 
the  weddy  papers  eome  out,  then  few  attend  that  day. 


1661.  Have  you  observed  what  is  the  effect  of  street- 
trading  upon  the  children,  so  far  as  their  work  in  school 
is  concerned?  Are  they  aharp  or  advanced? — Th^  are 
very  backward. 

1662.  What  standard  would  you  put  them  down  atf 
— The  second  and  third   they  are  in. 

1663.  As  regards  girls,  are  they  similarly  affected? — 
The  numbers  are  very  few. 

1664.  Can  you  say,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  whether  they 
attend  regularly? — I  take  it  that  those  are  girls  who 
never  go  to  schooL     They  do  not  attend  at  alL 

1665.  Mr.  Mulhall. — ^How  many? — Sixty-six,  I 
think,  the  police  estimates  are. 

1666.  Chairman. — ^As  regards  school  attendance  gene- 
rally, are  there  many  children  who  ought  to  be  at 
school  and  who  are  not? — ^Every  day  there  are  between 
15,000  and  20,000  absentees.  We  have  only  a  per- 
centage of  70,  in  Belfast,  of  attendance. 

1667.  Is  this  large  number  absent  every  day  ? — ^Yes ; 
there  are  60,000  on  the  rolls,  and  the  average  daily  at- 
tendance is  only  42,000 ;  all  the  year  throu^  62,000  is 
about  the  total,  and  45,000  is  the  maximum  attendance, 
which  goes  down  to  41^000  in  the  more  inclement 
months. 

1668.  You  have  half-timers,  in  Bdfast? — ^Yes ;  about 
2,300. 

1669.  What  ages  are  they? — ^Between  eleven  and  four- 
teen. 

1670.  Are  they  half-timers  that  they  may  work  in 
factories  ? — ^Yes. 

1671.  Do  they  attend  on  alternate  days  ?— Yes  ;  three 
days  one  week,  and  two  days  Ihe  next  wedc ;  that  is, 
five  attendances  out  of  ten.  They  work  the  remaining 
days.  Their  earnings  are  2$,  10a.,  Zs.  3d.,  and  3s.  9£ 
per  week. 

1672.  That  is  in  factories  ?— Yes. 

1673.  Are  there  any  children  who  do  work  for  wages 
besides  factory  work  ? — ^Yes  ;  we  have  large  numbers 
who  are  employed  contrary  to  the  Irirfi  Education  Act 

1674.  I  mean  yrho  work  in  factories? — No;  because 
the  mill  dismissefl^  the  child  if  it  has  not  made  its  correct 
number  of  attendances.  It  is  not  allowed  to  start  if 
its  attendances  are  not  right  A  bode  is  s^it  by  the 
mill  to  the  teacher,  and  the  child  is  not  admitted  un- 
less it  has  made  the  required  attendances. 

1675.  The  hours  for  these  children,  on  the  days  they 
do  attend  school,  are  10  to  3  ? — ^Yes. 

1676.  There  is  no  shortening  of  hours? — ^The  only 
difference  that  was  made  was  before  the  abolition  of 
the  result  system  a  child  was  allowed  to  be  examined 
on  80  attendances,  as  against  100  for  an  ordinary  child. 

1677.  That  is  not  the  system  now? — No;  because  a 
child  will  be  inspected  without  regard  to  the  ntunber  of 
attendances  it  may  have  made  during  the  previous 
school  year. 

1678.  Can  you  tell  me  what  number  of  hours  these 
children  work  in  factories? — From  6  to  6— twdve  hours, 
roughly.  They  have  three-quarters  of  an  hour  off  for 
breakfast  and  an  hour  for  dinner. 

1679.  That  is  three  days  a  week  ?— Yes. 

1680.  Is  thrare  any  school  work  on  Saturdays  ?— No. 

1681.  Is  there  any  factory  work?— They  work  only 
until  12  o'clock 

1682.  What  hour  do  they  begin  in  the  factories? 

From  6  to  6.30,  up  to  5.30  m  the  evening. 

1683.  Can  you  say^  what  the  effect  of  that  work  is 
upon  children  in  their  school  hours?— I  am  not  speak- 
ing from  personal  knowledge:  the  teachers  tell  me  that 
they  work  very  well,  and  they  are  so  svstematie  in  their 
attendance  that  they  progress  fairly  well  in  their  lessons. 


Mr.  D.  J. 
Pheniz. 
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Mr.  D.J. 
FhioU. 


ajM«19,X902.       1664.  Your  duties  do  not  aoquaiut  you  with  what 
goes  on  in  achool? — ^No,  sir. 

1685.  I  might  ask  you  something  about  the  regula- 
tions for  street  trading..  The.  Ccnporation,  at  preeeilt; 
have  no  powers  of  regmating  it  ?— l^o. 

1686.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  Liverpool  resula- 
tions  ? — ^Yes ;  I  have  had  them  under  observation  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time. 

,  1697.  Would  you, be  in  favour  of  extending  them  to 
Belfast? — ^I  think,  myself,  and  the  Committee  were  of 
the  general  opinion  that  they  were  admirable. 

1^.  Speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Corporation,  can 
ycT.  siiy  that  they  would  be  prepared  to  make  bye-laws, 
provided  the  I^al  powers  were  obtained? — No,  I  could 
not. 

1680.  But  you  say  that  the  Committee  you  represent 
approve  generally  of  them  ? — ^Tes  ;  and  I  believe  the 
Corporation,  some  years  ago,  did  introduce  a  clause  into 
a  Bill  with  a  view  of  havins  some  such  regulations 
made  with  regard  to  street  traders.  It  was  withdrawn. 
That  would  indicate  a  readiness  on  their  part  to 
enforce  it. 

1600.  In  the  Liverpool  system  the  bye-laws  are  made 
by  the  Corporation,  and  are  carried  out  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  police.  Bo  you  think  such  a  system  would 
work  satisfactorily  in  Belfast? — With  regard  to  the 
machinery  for  ca^^rying  out  the  instruction,  I  am  not 
sure  that  the  Corporation  would  assume  the  powers. 
It  would  be  better  that  the  school  authorities  should 
do  so.  Of  course,  I  do  not  speak  for  the  Corporation ; 
I  am  speaking  generally. 

1601.  That  question  was  largely  gone  into  in  the 
English  Committee,  and  the  result  arrived  at  was  that 
the  School  Committees  would  not  be  as  desirable  machi- 
nery as  the  Corporation,  assisted  by  tiie  police? — If 
the  Corporation  assumed  the  responsibilities  they  have 
much  better  machinery  for  putting  it  into  operation. 

1602.  You  are  not  prepared  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the 
Corporation,  on  that  point? — No,  sir. 

1603.  Of  course,  the  school  authority,  also,  would 
a»iie  in  in  the  working  of  any  bye-laws.  Theoie  would 
be  three  authorities — ^tne  Corporation,  the  police,  and 
the  school  authorities.  That  is  the  sjrstem  in  Liver- 
pool?—Yes. 

1604.  As  r^ards  the  Liverpool  system,  the  Ages 
during  which  the  street  trading  is  regulated  are  from 
eleven  to  fourteen.  It  is  proposed  there  to  extend  the 
age  from  fourteen  to  sixteen.  What  is  your  opinion 
on  that  point? — ^Well,  at  present  there  are  some  over 
the  ages  of  fourteen  enga^^  in  street  trading ;  but  they 
are  not  a  latge  number,  in  Belfast. 

1605.  I  have  some  figures  on  the  point.  The  police 
figures  are  178  boys  engaged  in  selling  papers  between 
fourteen  and  sixteen— there  are  385  altogether  ?— Of  the 
178,  very  few  would  be  up  to  the  limit  of  sixteen. 

1606.  If  this  system  were  introduced,  would  it 
be  desirable  to  regulate  up  to  fourteen,  and  leave  it 
unregulated  after  that  age?— I  am  afraid,  if  it  were 
not  carried  on  beyond  fourteen  it  would  seem  to  have 
the  effect  of  giving  those  oVer  fourteen  an  undue  advan- 
tajB(e. 

1607.  These  boys  over  fourteen  would  be  permitted 
to  go  into  public-houses  and  theatres,  and,  therefore, 
they  would  be  at  a  great  advantage  over  the  younger 
boys  ? — Yes  ;  and  from  the  point  of  public  convenience 
it  would  not  lessen  the  nuisance  existing  in  streets 
with  the  boys. 

1608.  In  Liverpool,  also,  hours  are  fixed,  during 
which  street  tradine  is  allowed.  They  are  from  6  in 
the  morning  un^  0  in  the  evening,  in  summer,  and 
7  in  the  evening  in  winter.  That  is  for  boys.  For 
girls,  they  are  not  allowed  to  trade  after  7  o'clock? — 
The  copy  of  the  regulations  which  I  had  from  the  late 
Head  Constable  (Captain  Knott  Bower),  said  that  the 
boys  were  not  allowed  to  trade  in  the  streets  after  10 
o'clock,  between  March  and  October,  and  for  the  rest 
of  the  year  you  could  trade  up  to  11  o'dock. 

1600.  The  hours  are  now  0  o'clock  in  summer  and  7 
o'clock  in  winter.  Do  you  think  these  hours  would  be 
reasonable  to  fix  in  bye-laws — of  course,  there  would 
be  a  good  deal  of  discretion  ?— I  think  7  would  be  rather 
early  to  stop  them  in  the  winter  time,  if  they  are  to  do 
street  trading  at  all,  because  a  good  many  papers  are 
sold  after  that  hour. 

1700.  Do  you  think,  in  Belfast,  many  are  sold  after 
that  hour  ?— Nearly  half  the  day's  trade  would  be  done 
after  7  o'clock,  in  the  sale  of  papers.  If  all  the  other 
conditions  were  fully  carried  out  it  would  be  no  harm 
to  have  0  o'clock  as  the  hour. 

1701.  That  is  a  point  to  be  left  to  the  discietion  of 
the  local  authorities ;  but  we  want  to  arrive  at  some 


idea  of  what  would  be  applicable  in  Bellf  ast.  Of  course^ 
as  regards  men  trading  in  ^  str.9ets,  yon  would  not  ex- 
tend regulations  to,  men  ? — As  rcjgards  Belfast,  we  haTO- 
'ptacticuly  ffot  none  of  them.  >.  There  are  very  few  of 
them,  and  they  are  more  ot  le^  disabled,  and  not  vexjr 
bright  intellectually. 

17tt.  As  regards  girls  selling  in  the  streets,  would  yoa 
allow  girls  to  sell  papers  at  ul,  or  prohibit  them  alto-^ 
getherl— -Well,  in  Belfast,  where  there  are  so  few,  it 
would  be  little  hardship  to  prohibit  it  altogether. 

1703.  With  reference  to  these  girls  who  trade  in  tha^ 
streets,  do  you  think  that  the  money  they  earn  is 
brought  home  to  the  parents  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  it  is,  prob- 
ably. 

1704.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  necessary  part  of  tha- 
household  expenses? — Our  experience  shows  that  moat 
of  the  earnings  of  street  trading  are  not  necessarily" 
for  the  iip-keep  of  the  home. 

1705.  Still,  children  bring  their  earnings  home? — 
Yes. 

1706.  Do  the  parents  spend  the  money? — It  is  rerf 
carelesdy  expenaed. 

1707.  Do  vou  think  they  spend  it  in  drink?— I  thinlc 
it  is,  largely  so.  We  have  many  instances  brought 
before  us  of  careless,  la^,  drunken  fathers,  #ho  are 
content  to  live  upon  their  children,  who  sell  papers- 
in  the  streets.. 

1708.  What  do  the  children  earn?—!  believe  from 
Zs.  6d.  to  7 9,  6d. — an  average  of  6s,  6d.  or  so. 

1700.  If  these  regulations  were  introduced,  do  yoa 
see  any  objections  to  the  children  wearing  a  distinct 
badge? — ^None  whatever. 

1710.  Have  you  seen  the  badge  used  in  Liverpool? — 
No,  I  have  not. 

(Witness  was  here  shown  one  of.  the  badges  fay  thr 
Secretary) . 

1711.  With  these  btidges  each  of  the  children  gets  a 
little  licence  book,  in  whidi  their  instructions  are  printed^ 
and  amongst  them  are: — "You  are  strictly  forbidden 
to  beg ;  to  go  into  a  public-house  or  music  hall ;  to* 
annoy  people  in  tiie  streets ;  to  sell  any  indecent  book ; 
to  write  or  draw  anything  indecent  on  the  pavetnenta 
or  walls ;  to  sing  any  indecent  song,  or  use  bad  lan-^ 
guage ;  to  plav  football  or  other  games  on  the  streets ; 
to  sell  anything  in  the  parks  or  the  landing-stage."' 
These  are  general  to  the  children,  but  there  is  an 
important  one  from  the  School  Attendance  point  of 
view: — ''If  you  have  not  a  certificate  of  examination 
from  the  Sdiool  Boaid,  yon  must  not  trade  during^ 
school  time,  and  you  will  have  to  bring  a  note  from 
your  head  teadier  every  quarter,  stating  you  have  at- 
tended school  regularly "?— I  would  think  that  even 
a  quarterly  report  would  be  insufficient,  and  once  a 
month  would  be  no  hardship. 

1712.  That  they  should  bring  a  certificate  of  attekid* 
aAce  once  a  month  ? — ^Yes  ;  once  a  month  would  be  no- 
hardship. 

1713.  There  is  another  thing  under  consideration  in 
Liverpool,  namely,  that  these  children  should  attend 
every  evening  at  some  central  place  and  give  up  their 
badges,  and  attend  ne^t  morning  to  get  them  again. 
Do  you  think  that  would  be  any  hardship  on  the  child- 
ren?— 1  think  it  would  be  rather  hard.  I  would  com- 
promise by  a  monthly  report,  and  that  would  meet  the 
case. 

1714.  The  object  of  the  proposed  regulation  is  this : 
they  are  about  to  make  an  effort  in  Liverpool  to  provide- 
the  children  with  clothes.  They  think  it  would  not  be 
a  good  thing  to  give  them  for  nothing,  but  to  perhaps 
charge  Id.  a  day,  and  the  child  would  hand  in  Id. 
every  day.  If  he  failed  to  do  so,  he  would  not  get  his 
badge  next  morning  ? — That  would  be  admirable. 

1715.  As  regards  the  question  of  clothes,  axe  they 
very  badly  clothed  in  Belfast? — The  majority  of  them 
are  not.  I  think,  however,  there  are  many  of  them 
who  are  not  sufficiently  or  decently  clad,  but  the  majo- 
rity of  them  are  reasonably  well  dad. 

1716.  Do  they  wear  boots  and  stockings  ?— There  ate 
many  who  do  not. 

1717.  Do  you  think  they  ate  decently  dad,  and  that 
there  is  nothing  very  c^jectionable  about  the  way  they 
turn  out  7 — I  think,  on  the  whole,  the  majority  are  not 
very  inadequately  clad. 

17ia  Have  you  in  Belfast  any  Police-Aided  Gkth' 
ing  Society? — No;  there  is  no  such  society  in  Bell lUt 

1710.  Is  there  any  society  that  tries  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  childrm  so.  far  as  their  dotfierf  Me- 
concerned  ?— There  is  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Socl«yr 
and  in  the  other  Churdies  the  woric  is  largdfy  paro- 
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Each  parish  attends  to  the  needs  of  the  poor 
There  are.  **  Doieas"  Societies  in  connectioii 
with  parishes,  and  tHey  help  them  locally. 

1720.  Is  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society's  aid  laxge? 
—They  extotd  their  charities  retj  largely. 

1721.  Do  they  clothe  any  of  the  street-trading  child- 
fOkj  can  yon  say,  as  a  matter  of  factf — Some  of  the 
other  witnesses  would  be  able  to  tell  yon.  There  are 
tiro  gentlemen  here  Vho  can  give  yon  information  about 
it. 

1722.  Are  you  able  to  say  whether  the  Corporation 
would  contribute  towards  any  charitable  fund  for  help- 
ing to  cloUie  the  children  if  they  had  the  power? — 
No,  sir. 

1723.  Have  they  powers  at  present? — ^No  such  powers 
at  present. 

1724.  Then  is  another  difficulty  as  regards  these 
rhildreai,  that  is  the  difficulty  of  providing  them  with 
euitafaie  homes.  Many  of  them  Htc  in  unsuitable 
homes,  and  many  of  tiiem  live  with  parents  who  are 
not  good  parents,  and  do  not  receive  good  treatment. 
h  there  any  place  in  Belfast — any  Home— where  such 
ehildreoL  live? — ^I  believe  that  these  dergymnx  present 
will  be  aUe  to  ^ve  yon  some  information  about  that ; 
but  except  lodging-houses  and  their  own  homes,  gene- 
rally these  are  all  that  are  available,  I  think. 

1725.  Do  many  of  the  children  live  in  common  lodg- 
ing-houses?— ^We  get  many  reports  from  fathers,  who 
ftote  they  have  got  a  summons,  but  the  chfld  has  left 
him,  and  he  has  reported  the  matter  to  the  police,  and 
cannot  trace  the  child.  I  have  in  my  mind  twenty 
nch  boys  who  do  not  go  near  home. 

1726.  Do  you  think  they  sleep  in  conunon  lodging- 
hoQMs  ? — They  must  do  so. 

1727.  Do  yon  think  a  common  lodging-house  is  a  de- 
firaUe  place  for  boys  to  frequent? — I  think  you  could 
not  draw,  much  distinction  between  some  of  them  and 
some  of  the  homes. 

1728.  Is  there  any  officer  whose  duty  it  i»  to*  inspect 
these  houses!— The  Cbrporation  have  started  lodgmg- 
houses,  which  are  under  control  and  supervision. 

1729.  The  ]2?Uic  lodging-houses  are  under  the  Cor- 
poration Y— Yes. 

1790.  Do  the  street-trading  children  frequent  them  ? 
—No,  they  do  not. 

1^1.  What  dass  of  people  use  them  ;  are  th^y  used 
27 children  at  all? 

Mr.  Chofrles  M^LorvMrn^  j.p.  (answering  for  wit- 
ness).— Hi^  are  not  opened  yet ;  they  are  in  the  course 
of  b^g  opened. 

1732.  Osn   you  give    any    information   aboi:^   the 
I        eharges  paid  l^^  children  who  use  the  lodging-houses? — 
Mr.  Fhenix. — ^They  are  very  small  charges;   I  think 
^        from  Id.,  1^,  or  2d.,  for  the  night's  shelter. 

1723.  How  do  they  manage   about  their   food? — ^I 
I        think  they  live  upon  what  they  get  in  the  streets. 

1734w  .In  the  lod^B;ing-houses  they  merely  go  to  sleep, 
and  have  not  their  food  there  ?--Gen0rally  speaking, 
that  is  so. 

1736.  Can  yon  say  Why  the  children  go  to  these 
lodging-lK)uses — is  it  because  they  are  out  of  the  con- 
trol of  their  parents  ? — ^I  think  unregulated  street  traffic 
has  made  them  impatient  of  every  restraint,  and  they 
tike  upon  themselves  to  look  after  themselves ;  that  is 
principally  the  reason. 

1736.  If  it  were  regulated  ^  good  deal  of  that  evil 
voold  disappear? — ^I  tolieve  it  would,  because  it  is  want 
of  oontrol  that  intensifies  those  habits. 

1737.  Any  bye-laws  made  by  the  local  authorities  in 
England  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  State.  In  Irdand  they  would,  presumably,  be  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant.     Do  you 

I  see  any  objection  to  that? — ^No,  sir;  all  Corporation 
bye-laws  have  to  be  approved  of  by  some  higher  autho- 
rily — ^the  Becorder,  I  think. 

1738. 'Are  there  many  bye-laws  made  by  the  Corpo- 
ration in  which  the  police  assist  in  the  working  of  them  ? 
— Mr.  M'Lorinan  will  give  you  information  f^ut  that. 

1739.  Apart  from  the  Liverpool  system,  is  there  any 
suggestion  you  have  to  make  with  regard  to  the  regula- 
tion of  street  traders? — They  would  ap|)ear  to  cover 
everything.  It  occurs  to  me  that  in  Liverpool  these 
licences  are  issued  at  the  child's  own  request ;  I  would 
be  indined  to  license  them  after  inquiry,  and  investi- 
gating the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  its  necessity. 

1740.  I  am  not  sure  whether  that  is  so  or  not,  in 
Liverpool  ? — It  is  on  the  copy  of  the  instructions  given 
fay  the  Police  Watch  Committee,  in  Liverpool. 

1741.  Th«i,  if  the  child  has  parents  the  licensing 
authorities  should  see  than  before  issuing  the  lioenoe  ? — 
I  think  they  should  inquire  into  the  necessity  of  the 


case ;  in  fact,  I  would  not  allow  children  of  parents  who  'AprUi9,l99i, 
did  not  require  street  earnings  to  trade,  and  in  that  --^ 

way  I  would  have  the  mcmopoly  of  trade  for  the  real  ^'  ^'  ^* 
deserving  diildien  ol  poverty-stricken  parents.    Thtit  '^•'"*- 
would  be  all  in  their  interests. 

1742.  That  is  a  very  good  suggestion.  Ton  would 
not  allow  any  children  to  trade  wiless  it  were  shown 
that  it  was  necessary  for  the  support  of  themselves  or 
their  parents? — ^I  would  think  that  a  very  much  better 
system. 

1743.  Of  course,  the  child  might  be  an  orphan.  Ton 
would  allow  him  to  trade  if  he  had  no  other  means  of 
subsistence? — ^I  think  it  would  be  better  to  send  him 
to  an  Industrial  School ;  orphans  are  eligible  without 
question.  They  may  be  f airiy  well  eared  for  lor  a  feiw 
months,  and  something  might  cast  them  adrift,  and  it 
would  be  better  to  take  them  to  a  JSome,  and  give  them 
an  industrial  and  proper  training. 

1744.  The  difficulty  u  that  these  schools  are  for  child- 
ren under  fourteen,  and  a  child  from  fourteen  to  sixteen 
might  have  to  support  himself  by  street  trading  9— Of 
course,  in  regard  to  that  dass,  in  Belfast  there  would 
be  little  difficulty  in  that  way,  because  all  the  diildien 
could  obtain  employment  There  is  a  demand  for 
message  boys.  They  would  have  no  difficulty  in  getting 
employment. 

1745.  Do  yon  think  there  is  a  laige  amount  of  em- 
ployment open  to  them  besides  street  tra'ding? — I  think, 
in  Belfast,  that  would  be  no  hardship. 

1746.  Have  you  considered  the  question,  at  all,  of 
Day  Industrial  Sdiools? — ^Tes  ;  we  have  fdt  for  a  long 
time  that  it  is  an  absolutely  necessary  adjunct  of  the 
Irish  Education  Act 

1747.  That  there  should  be  Day  Industrial  Schools  ?— 
Yes. 

1748.  You  think  that  the  Day  Industrial  School 
would  have  a  good  effect  on  tmanojrf— Yea. 

1748.  Are  these  diildren  truants  hecavse  of  poverty? 
— Primarily,  from  the  cavelessness  of  parents. 

1760.  In  the  case  of  a  child  who  was  a  truant  in 
consequence  of  the  carelessness  of  his  parents,  would 
yon  deal  with  that  case  by  smding  him  to  the  Day  In- 
dustrial School  ?->-0f  course,  when  I  say  primarily, 
I  mean,  if  you  trace  it  back ;  but  eventually  they 
become  unmanageable.  I  think  larger  fines  and 
heavier  punishment  of  the  parents  would  rectify  a 
good  deal  of  it  We  have  cases  of  people  with  xS  a 
week  ocxning  in  who  are  fined  periodically  every  two 
months — as  many  as  thirty  fines.  They  do  not  even 
come  to  the  court.  Such  cases  could  only  be  dealt  with 
and  remedied  by  making  the  punishment  heavier  oa 
the  parents. 

1751.  They  do  not  pay  tiie  fines  ?--They  pay  them 
when  the  pcuice  come.  .They  do  not  come  to  the  courts, 
but  pay  them  when  the  police  collect  them. 

1752.  Do  you  think,  if  their  children  were  sent  to 
the  Day  Industrial  Sdiodls  that  it  would  be  possiUe 
to  collect  contributions  from  the  parents? — ^In  that 

dass  of  case  there  should  be  no  difficulty,  I  think.  ' 

1753.  Of  course,  the  child  is  taken  in  the  early  mom-  , 
ing,  and  fed  all  day,  and  sent  home  in  the  evening, 

and  that  would  be  a  great  relief  to  the  parents ;  but  the 
difficulty  would  be  in  enforcing  the  parental  contri- 
bution ? — ^If  they  were  liable  to  have  it  enforced  it  would 
correct  a  great  deal  of  the  eyil,  and  there  would  not  be 
much  difficulty  in  getting  contHbutions. 

1754.  Then  there  should  be  strong  powers? — In  Bd- 
f  ast  it  seems  to  be  the  experience. 

1755.  There  is  anotiier  point  in  r^ard .  to  Day  In- 
dustrial Schools.  In  dealing  with  truant  children,  how 
are  you  to  secure  that  a  duld  who  has  been  a  truant 
will  go  to  the  Day  Industrial  Sdiool  every  morning 
when  he  leaves  his  home? — That  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
difficulty,  and  unless  inspectors  bring  them,  and  see 
that  they  go,  I  do  not  see  any  other  means. 

1756.  There  might  be  inspectors  for  this  purpose? — 
Yes,  to  go  to  school  at  the  hour  appointed,  and  those 
who  have  not  turned  up  should  be  sought  out.  Within 
the  last  month  one  of  our  inspectors  did  this.  In 
the  morning  he  goes  round  to  the  houses,  and  takes  the 
diildren  to  school  by  the  arm. 

1757.  Besides  the  Day  Industrial  School  there  is  the 
Truant  School,  whidi  is  specially  intended  for  dealing 
with  such  children.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  neces- 
sity for  such  a  school  in  Belfast? — ^Do  you  mean  as 
distinguished  from  the  Day  Industrial  School? 

1758.  The  child  would  be  taken  and  sent  there  for  a 
month,  and  would  not  go  home  to  his  parents  eveiy 
evening.  He  would  be  subject  to  severe  discipline, 
and  have  very  little  play? — ^llie  same  establishment 
might  be  made  available  for  such  cases ;  there  might  be 
a  temporary  residential  portion. 
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4^  2949091      I7aO.  Thexe  is  no  such,  school  in  fittduid  or  Sooi- 

l(Mid ;  theie  aie  Tni*nt  Scbools,  and  Bay  Industrial 
Schools ;  bQt  they  are  not  nnited? — ^Tbe  Day  Industrial 
fidiDoly  badced  up  by  powers  to  the  maffisferates  to  com- 
mit the  children  to  Residential  Industrial  Soheols 
would  meet  all  the  cases. 

1760.  The  Day  Industrial  Schoc^  ate  mixed  schools, 
flven  to  boys  and  gixls.  Do  you  see  any  cibiecticm  to 
that?— ^f  course,  ue  same  wfntaa.  obtains  in  maay  oi 
our  Primary  Sdiools,  and  if  it  is  not  objectionable 
there,  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  be  in  the  etheca.  It 
would,  p^iiaps,  be  better  ^tuit  they  should  be  separated, 
Itihink. 

1761.  Are  the  teachers  male  or  female?— Both.  The 
{HcincuMkls  are  generaSy  itiak^  with  one  male  assfsUmt, 
and  the  .test  females, 

1762.  In  tiie  9ay  Industcial  Schools  in  England  th^ 
axe  entirely  under  the  diarge  of  women ;  but  they  do 
Opt  dBMl  With  children  after  4he  agd  ^f  fourteen?— 
Fzcm  the  (^ass  supposed  to  be  sent  these  it  would  be 
dbsdntd^  negpssary  to  havie  them  nnder  the  eontrol  of 
a  asfue  principal.  The  childien  are  the  most  inoor- 
rififafe  cLass,  imd  need  sterner  diseipUne. 

ITte.  ^  3%u  ihittk  ladies  are  eapable  ot  desliikg 
#ilh  dlildlM  Mer  foilflteen  yean  ^  Mi  t— Our  (ex- 
perience is,  in  schools  where  the  principal  is  A  feteale, 
tHat  sheiMtMMt  MaUhge  a  realiy  b(id  boy,  and  k  Anxious 
to  hlive  aiMm  taken  oiit  of  the  school. 

1763a.  Mr.  FAgak. — ^tmdintrial  Schools  are  mostly 
und^^  wom/^  ^d  thejr  axe  most  suceeestul.  There  is  one 
sdiool  in  London,  which  is  the  only  one  >viiich  has  a 
male  sU^^^riiitendeht.  For  boys  and  girls  tisBre  axe 
sa[)arate  schools— that  ts,  the^r  are  realbr  separate 
schools  ilhde^  one  hilinAgelnent.  The  children  under 
ten  are  under  female  managem»t? — Tes. 

CHAiRMASTv^^Thaae  sure  no  children  in  Iveland  between 
skucsi  ft*d  fisiitieeh«*4iK>  hd^s— #ho  tue  Under  females. 
Mr.  ^AAftV.— WeU^  If  iltare  skA  they  khoold  mA, 
1764.  Ckai^mak. — Dio  ytou  eee  any  ohftictieb  in  mix- 

B;  youfig  duldrsh  with  older  children,  if  you  had  a 
y  Ittdnljitiial  fi^bsol  wonld  tlsei«  be  any  abjeetion  to 
.  laisiag  children  uwikr  eleven  with  •childroi  from  eleven 
i^  fourteen  ^-^Mr.  Phemx,  y^I  think  it  would  be  better 
if  thev  ^ukl  be  kept  Apart ;  it  n^diM  be  desirable  that 
th^slMuld  be. 

.  latS.  Of  oenrse,  there  is  the  quaftion.  of  expense,  it 
would  be  nMre  eodwmiieal  to  have  mixed  aehools  tium 
4o  have  s^arate  tehaoisf — I  ^nk  muDsd  sehods  ^rnnld 
work  aH  n^/bL 

XT66.  Au^tMi^ifg  ydu  se^t  these  stireet^tradin^  child- 
ret^  to  the  bay  Industrial  School,  they  would  go  at 
4B  ^V^loek  sM  get  away  at  '6.  Wc/cdd  you  idlow  Htma  to 
tt«de  in  the  ^itreeits  at  <dl? — ^I  would  be  itfdined  to 
oppose  it  entt^ly. 

1767.  No  child  in  a  bs^  Industrial  School  should 
be  licensed? — That  is  my  view. 

1768.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  about  the 
effect  of  factory  work  and  other  work  upon  the  children 
in  school  hours? — ^Of  course,  I  visit  schools,  and  the 
^^60nduct  of  the  children  in  the  half-time  schools  is  good 
— quite  as  good  as  in  the  ordinary  schools.  They  are 
weu  behaved. 

1769.  Are  they  sharp  children,  and  well  up  in  their 
lessons  ? — ^The  teachers  say  so  ;  hut  it  seems  rather  ion- 
pcBsible  to  expect  that  after  the  previons  day's  work 
they  should  be  so  ;  but  the  teachers  aay  they  are. 

1770.  Do  you  think  there  are  nmny  oases  in  BeSlf  ast 
of  over-worked  children? — BfeaQly,  it  is  a  matter  of 
<4>inion. 

1771.  Our  evidence  in  Dublin  showed  that  there  were 
practically  no  cases  where  children  were  over^worked, 
taking  their  school  attendance  and  work  besides.  !Do 
you  think  there  are  such  oases  in  Belfast? — No,  I  do 
not  think  there  are,  apart  from  the  factory  Ihours.  It 
m%ht  be  a  matter  of  opinion  whether  ^ey  constitute 
overwork.  Some  of  the  children  stay  out  in  the 
streets  very  late  at  night. 

1772.  There  was  another  point  that  was  brought 
under  our  notice  in  Dublin.  That  was,  that  it  would 
be  desirable  to  establish  a  child's  court,  where  children 
committing  offences  should  be  dealt  wiHi,  instead  of 
brii^ing  them  to  the  police  court? — ^If  a  child  is  to  be 
punished  for  the  breaiches  that  would  be  desirable. 

1773.  Do  you  think  it  objecticmable  to  bzing  a  diild 
to  tiie  police  court,  and  admit  them  to  the  nirronndinss 
there  7 — ^Well,  I  think  it  must  have  that  effect— an  ul 
effect — although  we  frequently  insist  upon  a  child  being 
brought  to  the  police  court  that  it  may  be  ketared  l^ 
the  magistrate. 

1774.  Of  course^  thecliiid^s  ooort -wmrid  be  ^ccmfMMed 
of  magistintes — probably  the  resident  magistrate  would 


be  one-*aad  the  only  dilierenoa  would  be  that  the  duld 
would.be  brought  up  in  a  qraoial  place^  Mid  not  in  Hm 
ordinary^  polioe  court  at  allf— I  think  that  would  be 
desirable ;  in  fact,  we  think  it  would  be  dssirahlft  to 
have  the  Irish  Edacation  Ajct  prosecutions  dealt  with 
by  a  separate  court.  The  public  are  much  obatructed  by 
our  having  three  or  four  hcmrs  of  court  work  once  a 

1T75.  Do  you  think  that  the  Belfast  newspapera  wonld 
have  any  cause  to  complain  if  there  were  a  system  of 
regulation  luid  Uoenaing  established — would  it  affect  < 
the  sale  <^  papers  in  any  way?— It  woold  be  apecuia- 
tion  to  say  so ;  but  by  licensing  the  number  of  childrsB 
engaged  the  sales  would  be  the  same,  and  the  othen 
wmJd  try  and  sell  maso. 

1776.  There  might  be  something  in  the  shortenij^  of 
hoars ;  but  our  evidenoe  in  Dohlin  was  that  there  was 
^tacticaQy  no  sale  of  papoers  after  9  o'elook  f — 1  do  not 
ifaaik  tiia  Bsle  after  9  in  Belfast  is  large,  esoept  on 
Saturday  Mighte. 

1777.  On  Saturday  ni^ts  they  stay  out  later,  and 
nam  motw  than  on  atdimuy  nidits?— Yes ;  on  Satur- 
day dsighi  /reiofKf t  Smtmdaw  Night  has  a  laiige  sale^ 
and  efwytme  hkinga  a  copy  of  it  honm  with  iuni* 

1778.  Haitanewspaper?— Yes,  itisaaportingpaper, 
and  the  male  population  of  Belfast,  practically,  bring 
it  home  with  them. 

1770.  What  hour  dees  it  oome  out?— Abevt  5  or  6 
o'dook  ;  hut  the  sale  is  iaigest  after  9  oVihick.  Peopk 
abstain  from  buying  it  until  they  aro  going  home. 

1980.  Our  eridenoe  in  Dublin  was  that  people  boiog^ 
these  papers  before  going  into  the  theati«s?~That  is 
so,  with  regard  to  the  otiier  papers ;  but  in  this  case 
I  do  not  think  it  is  so.  The  safe  ol  it  would  be  laiger 
after  tiie  piaoes  of  am— oascnt  were  dlased. 

1981.  Mr.  BAewELii.— You  said  about  900  of  ths 
streeHtadinff  duldren,  in  your  opasuon,  never  go  to 
school  at  all  f — ^Yes. 

199e.  Artsthg  out  of  tha^i,.  have  you  any  notion  at 
all  of  the  number  of  children  in  Belfast  who  are  not 
on  the  rolls  of  any  wohool? — It  is  a  very  vafiafale 
quantity,  £or  this  reascb— we  have  a  tremendous  num- 
ber of  changes  of  address  in  Belfast,  awl  the  children 
temponsnly  get  reaiewed  from  the  wMr.  But  tihay  t^ 
perhaps  from  three  to  six  months  off  the  nslls,  and  <hen 
they  get  hack  again.  The  number  of  diJldresL  who 
have  no  school  connection  is  very  few,  in  IMfnst  lo 
my  opinion  the  ^000  wouH,  I  think,  prohaHy  npie- 
sent  all  that  should  be  «n  the  rolls,  as  many  dhilifen 
are  on  the  rolls  of  a  couple  of  schools  at  <me  time,  in 
oonseqnence  of  tiM  dian^  oi  address. 

1993.  You  hare  mentioned  timt  a  nusaher  of  these 
half-educated  boys — half-truant  boys — do  not  get  fur- 
ther than  the  second  or  tiiiid  standard  ? — ^Yes. 

1794.  In  your  opinion,  at  udiat  age  dught  the  average 
boy,  getting  a  fair  average  chsnoe,  arrive  at  the 
f  onirth  standard  ? — ^I  think  eleven  ahould  give  him  ample 
time. 

1785.  That  is  the  same  as  the  Dublin  evidence.  You 
are  aware  that  the  fourth  standard  is  die  standard  used 
for  a  la^  number  of  statutory  pnrpoees  ?— Yea. 

1786.  How  are  the  attendance  oonnted — ^because  ther» 
is  a  certain  vagueness  about  attendances?  Is  there 
only  one  attendance  on  the  one  day,  or  are  there  more 
attendances  than  one  in  the  day — ^the  plan  is  different 
from  what  it  is  in  England? — The  Commissioners  of 
National  Education  have  recently  published  two  alter- 
native systems  of  school  times.  You  can  either  haw 
one  session  per  diem  or  two  sessions ;  and  if  there  i> 
only  one  session  the  child  is  allowed  out  for  an  interval 
of  half-an-hour  during  the  day.  If  there  are  two 
sessions  the  child  ipust  get  out  for  an  hour  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  for  dinner.  But  the  session,  in  that 
case,  only  counts  for  half  an  attendance ;  so  really,  it 
is  the  day,  the  whole  day,  constitutes  the  attendance. 

1787.  Besults  fees  have  now  been  abolished.  Have 
you  found  any  increase  or  decrease,  or  aiiy  great 
change,  in  consequence  of  the  abolition  of  results  fees? 
— No. 

1788.  The  attendance  is  the  same? — Yes;  and  tiis 
teachers  seem  to  bei  quite  as  anxious  as  before  to  have 
a  good  attendance. 

1789.  The  interests  of  the  teachers  are  eounte^ 
balanced  by  other  things ;  that  is  your  experience.  Bo 
you  think  there  are  some  eases  in  Belfast,  as  far  as 
you  know,  of  children  coming  into  school  in  the  morn- 
ing over-tired  by  early  trading?— No;  I  do  not  think 
there  are ;  although  a  very  large  number  of  boys  are 
engaged  delivering  papers,  in  the  morning;  still,  I 
don't  4hink  it  makM  them  over-tired. 

1790.  You  mentioned  as  early  as  9  o'ckick  in  the 
morning  ?»I  think  I  aaid  11,  wijh  regard  to  street- 
trading  children. 
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1791.  Tbegr  •hoiald  only  begin  at  11,  you  Hhink— 11 
to  3? — ^Tlieie  other  childien.  I  wm  ■peMong  of  »  dif- 
ieieiit  dan,  who  mtt  vMllj  onpk^ed  by  newtagoits 
in  dcJivering  'ptupen. 

ITtt.  ToQ  dont  find  any  cases,  as  far  as  you  know, 
ci  childven  oominff  in  so  exhausted  as  not  to  be  able 
to  ^  Hieir  kssonsf—No ;  I  do  not  think  so. 

i7S3.  Tbexe  was  a  great  deal  of  EngliBh  evidence  to 
iiat  effect?— I  do  not  think  it  is  so  here. 

1794w  You  aay  thece  is  not  much  over-work.  Have 
jxxL  known  any  oases  of  over-weightcBg  children— 
making  them  carry  heavy  weights,  and  so  injuring 
themf^-No. 

1796.  Bo  jcfa  censider  bare  feet— it  is  a  great  deal  a 
maitter  ol  OTmioifr— do  yon  consider  bare  leet  a  very  bad 
sign  or  not  ?  It  is  what  their  own  fellows  think — isn't  it 
tl^ught,  among  liie  liuwbler  elaseeo  in  Beif  ast,  a  dis- 
fjraoe  to  be  baraeoted? — It  is.  They  come  into  oonrt 
and  say  Uttsy  would  not  send  their  children  to  sdieol 
beeanae   they  toe  barefooted. 

1796.  You  find  that  th^  have  got  so  far  as  that? — 
Tea- 

1797.  I  think,  so  far  as  that  soes,  it  is  an  advance. 
Do  joa  find  any  reluctance  in  ma  magistrates  to  deal 
^th  oases  affecting  childien,  either  educationally^  or 
otherwise— any  special  reluctance?  You  say  th^  do 
wot  likB  their  time  taken  «p ;  do  you  find  any  other 
tdactaeieef — ^Tliey  are  reluetant  to  imiwee  fines  that  we 
^ansider  adequate  to  auet  tiiaaases. 

MWL  Then  they  are  not  stroi^;  enoagh? — They  are 
act  aivoBig  ^eaourii. 

1790.  Baif  aa^  has  the  name  of  being  a  ylace  whero  all 
eorts  of  bHMHBS  are  oaorried  on  wilik  geeat  vigour.  One 
loeaneaa  ia  betting  «n  hcnses.  Have  you  any  gamMiug 
SBiijngDt.  the  young  children — ia  it  veey  prevalent 
aaoogat  tban  in  BeUast  f-^Many  of  tlMm  piay  "  pitch- 
and-teaa."  ^ 

1800.  Particulariv  among  tiie  school  street  traders! — 
Tes  ;  in  Hw  iiiteiiialii  between  their  editienw. 


1001.  Do  yon  think  that  haa  a  penmafittly  amimemB 

«aL  nam  f^-^Laevitafaly. 
vmZ.  It  audHa  tinm  ^vablcffs  afterwaidsf^Ytts. 
MIS.  Do  ygfu  think  it  makea  fhem  disinclined  to 
eUtie  deamf-*!  tUnk  tiwee  ie  no  donbtof  it. 


180C  Have  you  any  idea  of  what  the  street  trader 
|iaw8  into^  in  tiie  majority  of  cases ;  because,  after 
d\,  Hmt  is  ihe  point  ?  Street  trading  is  admitted  to 
be  bad,  and  we  propose  to  make  some  sussertions  to 
Kgnlate  it ;  that  would  be  with  a  view  to  me  diiidi«n 
becomiog  more  useful  citizens  after  iAuB  age  of  childhood 
is  over.  Have  you  any  idea,  now,  of  w)iat  they  turn  to 
after  th^  leave  street  trading  ?  We  are  told  tha!e  are  no 
men,  practically,  scUing  in  wb  streets?— There  axe  very 
lew.  k  great  man^  of  them — I  sftiouSd  say  about  one- 
third  of  them — enlist,  one-third  go  into  f  actoriee,  and 
nearly  one-third  become  a  burden  on  the  State. 

1805.  You  think  as  many  as  one-third  of  iiiem  be- 
^xane  what  you  ma^  call  chargeable  ?---Of  the  ones  that 
devote  all  their  time  to  street  trading,  I  think  that 
▼onld  not  be  an  exaffierstion ;  but  I  woxdd  not  mean 
to  include  all  I9ie  1,200  who  are  more  or  lees  engage^  in 
street  tradii^g. 

1806.  Of  course  there  are  a  great  many  ''half- 
timers"  in  Belfast?— Yes;  about  2,300  or  2,400. 

1807.  Which  system  is  it  here?  Is  it  the  half -day, 
<it  the  alternate  day  system  ? — ^The  alternate  day  sys- 
tem is  generally  pursued  here. 

1808.  Has  that  been  found  to  help  the  children 
vith  their  education? — I  believe  the  reports  on  the 
half-time  schools,  by  the  Inspectors,  are  very  satis- 
factory; and  the  children  get  on  fairly  well— better 
than  one  would  suppose. 

1809.  Do  you  think  there  is  much  educational  use 
for  the  child  in  going  to  the  factory?  Does  he  learn 
much  there  in  addition  to  what  he  would  learn  in 
tcheol?— A  great  deal  of  the  English  evidence  was  to 
the  effect  that  what  he  .sees  in  the  factory  increases 
his  ^eral  intelligence  and  enables  him  to  get  on  ?— 
I  think  it  would  be  the  reverse. 

1810.  They  become  mere  machines  ? — ^Yes.  I  do  not 
think  it  has  a  very  gveat  effect.  The  various  work 
they  are  principaUy  engaged  on  would  not  seem  to 
have  much  effect  in  that  direction. 

1811.  How  are  'they  engaged,  as  to  sex  chiefly- 
only  very  roushly— are  the  boys  engaged  in  one  class 
of  factory  and  the  girls  in  another? — ^No.  I  believe 
th^  have  both  in  nearly  all  of  them ;  but  there  are 
different  occupations.  I  believe  there  is  a  sort  of 
-occupation  that  the  boys  won't  do,  and  they  get  the 


girls  to  do  it*-cleaning  doffing  machineSi  and  things  AfHl29,lWt, 
of  that  description.  »    J^ 

1812.  Do  you  think  children  learn  tiie  differaut  Sliw 
parts  of  the  loom — ^the  mechanism  of  the  loom  and  the 
spinning  jenny^  and  so  on — ^when  engaged  in 
weaving?  Do  you  think  they  learn  anything  Uiat  ia 
useful  m  that  way,  and  that  would  help  their  inteBi- 
l^ence,  or  do  they  become  mere  machines  ? — ^My  opinion 

IS  that  their  interest  in  their  work  begins  and  ends 
wiUi  the  three  and  ninepence  per  week  that  they 
earn. 

1813.  The  English  evidence  was  not  altogether  to 
that  effect— that  is  why  I  ask  you.  You  say  there  ia 
a  movement  going  on  to  provide  lodging-houses? — 
Yes. 

1814.  They  will  be  entirely  under  the  control  of  the 
Corporation  ? — ^Yes. 

lol5.  Will  they  be  separate  for  sexes,  and  S6  on  ?-^ 
I  am  not  aware  of  the  regulations.  I  just  know  tfao^ 
are  being  built. 

1816.  You  think  the  class  we  are  dealing  with  is 
onl^  the  lowest  class  ?  The  reason  I  ask  the  question 
is  in  reference  to  the  hours  at  which  the  dajps  work 
begins  for  these  children.  Some  of  the  Dublin  evi- 
dence was  to  tJie  effect  that  they  suffered  more  here 
in  common  loddag-houses  and  places  of  that  sort,  in 
the  morning,  arter  the  night ;  and  that  therefore  late 
hours  at  night  were  to  be  deprecated,  for  the  reason 
that  they  caused  them  to  get  up  late  in  the  mosniBg? 
— ^That  IS  when  the  frequenters  of  the  lodging-bouses 
do  not  get  up  early. 

1817.  Yes;  aad  the  atmosphere  ia  very  bad,  and 
everything  in  g^enend,  in  common  lodging-houass  is 
worse  in  the  morning  than  at  night — ^wmeh  I  suppose 
would  be  the  ease — evarything  in  sanitai^  mUevL 
TheMfore  it  is  very  important  chat  the  evenings  shovid 
be  out  off,  in  order  that  they  may  not  be  inclined  to 
lie  in  bed  in  the  morning.  Would  that  be  vevy  mvcji 
your  <9inion? — Beally,  I  have  not  thought  of  tJiat 
point* 

1815.  Mr.  FiOAW.T-I  tikink  you  have  gone  over 
most  of  llie  greand  I  eranted  to  cover.  Do 
you  think  in  the  oarrying  of  luggage  or  pisr- 
oels — eticks,  you  aaid,  tlseee  ciitldiien  often  eacvy 
— do  you  think  they  are  aubjjact  to  labi^  Aat 
is  injurious  to  the  health,  considering  their  4gs? 
— ^We&,  of  the  chitdten  in  BeUaat,  not  very 
many  of  them  are  engaged  in  carrying  }wgga#e  after 
all.  I  suppose  any  off  them  that  are  would  he  dightiy 
strained ;  but  there  ane  very  lew  of  ikem,  4w[  the 
stibks  are  put  up  in  twelve  small  hundles  on  thjsir 
back,  and  they  do  not  go  vory  far  whtii  tibeia.  On 
tlie  whole,  I  do  not  thinlc  they  are  aabject  U>  much 
hurt  in  that  way. 

181^.  Do  you  think  ja  there  mnch  work  carried  on 
in  private  houses,  partakins  rather  ol  the  chMcaotar 
of  factory  work,  and  not  subject  to  tke  inspection  of 
the  lEVictory  Inspectors  ? — I  do  not  think,  between  the 
administration  of  the  Iridi  Education  Act  and  the 
Factory  Act,  that  much  of  that  takea  place. 

IMO.  Do  you  think  there  is  much  work  carried  on 
in  insanitary  surroundings  for  children — ^work  that 
you  would  not  call  factory,  but  still,  work  for  child- 
ren, or  work  in  which  ^children  mig^t  be  engaged — 
Do  you  think  there  are  many  plaoes  in  which  that 
work  is  carried  on? — ^Apart  from  what  they  might  dp 
in  their  own  homes,  I  do  not  think  there  is. 

1821.  About  tradin|[  in  the  streets  by  girls.  You 
say  there  are  about  su^ty  girls  that  rougluy  are  em- 
l^oyed  in  stseet  trading.  Do  you  think  that  it  has 
a  demoralising  effect  on  the  girls? — ^I  think  un- 
questionably it  has.  I  think  a  great  many  of  them 
engaged  in  selling  things  do  go  to  licensed  premises 
more  than  the  boys. 

1821.  You  are  of  c^inion  that  H  would  be  imposing 
a  gieat  kardship  on  the  community  by  prohibitiiog 
altogether  street  trading  by  girls  ? — In  Belfast  it  would 
not.  It  is  not  the  same  in  every  place;  but  in 
Belfast  tliey  are  so  few  that  .other  sources  of  employ- 
ment could  be  got  for  them. 

1822.  As  regards  the  work  done  by  these  half-timers, 
do  you  tiiink,  insn  jfour  'knoiirledge,  it  at  all  affeets 
the  oapaoily  of  the  diild  for  benefitins  by  its  eehool 
teaching?--!  cannot  speak  personally,  but  from  what 
teachers  say.  They  say  that  they  attend  so  n^gulsnly 
on  the  alternate  days  Uiat  ithey  make  a  better  attend- 
anee  than  children  who  may  be  here  this  week  and 
may  be  absent  next  week,  and  it  has  not  such  an  in- 
jurious effect  on  the  acquiring  of  knowledge  as  'this 
irregular  attendance. 
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1023.  Ton  9ky  there  are  some  children  not  suffi- 
ciently clothed  engaged  in  street  trading.     Do  you 
think  that  is  injurious  to  their  health? — ^In  the  winter 
I  am  sure  it  is. 

1824.  Not  many,  you  say,  are  badly  clothed  ?— No ; 
and  I  am  sure  provision  for  that  would  follow  if  any 
regulations  were  made. 

1825w  Do  you  think  it  misht  be  made  a  condition 
of  granting  a  licence  to  trade  that  the  child  should 
be  decently  clad?— For  myself,  I  think  there  would 
be  no  harm  in  imposing  that  by  the  regulation  at  all. 
Oi  course  members  of  the  Sdiool  Attendance  Com- 
mittee expressed  the  opinion  that  there  would  be  the 
difficulty  of  ascertainmg  what  "decently  and  pro- 
perly" meant. 

1826.  Mr.  MuiiHALL. — I  think  you  mentioned  that 
there  are  about  between  three  and  four  hundred  child- 
z«n  engaged  in  street  trading,  between  the  hours  of  11 
and  3? — ^Yes. 

1827.  Are   these    children   excused    school    attend- 


ance?— ^No.      We  have  not  the  machinery  to   d 
them  into  the  schools. 

1828.  Excepting  these  children,  who  have 
excused  school  attendance,  would  you  allow  any  st: 
trading  during  school  hours? — ^I  think  some  apeci 
exemptions  might  be  made  in  cases  where  the  require^ 
ments  of  the  home  are  special.  I  do  not  think  theri 
wouiu  be  any  harm  iii  that.  A  child  might  be  al- 
lowed to  attend,  perhaps,  a  fewer  number  of  days. 

1820.  You  would  treat  them  as  hklf -timers? — I  think 
in  certain  cases.  I  would  not  be  inclined  to  make] 
the  class  numerous;  but  in  some  cases  I  think  it  I 
would  be  desirable. 

1830.  In    the    case    of    half-timers,    are     any   oTj 
them  engaged  in  street  trading  during  the  days  that 
they  do  not  attend  school? — ^Yes ;  there  would  be  wm^ 
of  tiiem. 

1831.  Would  you  be  inclined  to  license  these  bojs» 
considering  the  long  hours  they  have  to  work,  dnrin^ 
three  days  in  the  week? — ^I  do  not  think  they  should 
be  licensed. 


The  Witness  then  wOhdrew. 


Bfr.  Gka&lxs  MliOBiNAN,  J. p.,  examined. 


Hr.  Gharlas 
IfLorinan, 


J. p. 


1832.  Chairman. — You  have  heard  Mr.  Phenix's 
evidence  ? — ^Yes. 

1833.  I  take  it  you  agree  generally  with  him? — ^I 
agree  generally  wiUi  his  evidence. 

1834.  You  think  street  tradine  should  not  be  en- 
tirely prohibited  by  Act  of  Paniament,  but  should 
be  regulated? — It  ^ouM  be  regulated. 

1836.  You  think  it  might  be  regulated  so  that  boys 
'and  girls  might  continue  to  sdl  things  in  the  streets? 
— ^Yes,  as  regards  boys  I  think  so.  With  regard  to 
girls,  there  are  very  few  girls  in  Belfast/  practically, 
street  trading.  There  are  a  number  of  sirls — ^but 
they  are  more  women  than  girls — selling  flowers  in 
the  principid  streets.  But  the  youns  girU  who  trade 
— ^I  consider  it  very  bad  for  them,  the  kind  of  trade 
they  do.  And  it  is  principally  running  into  bars  of 
hotels  and  restaurants,  selling  matches,  or,  in  fact, 
bej^ging,  very  often,  more  than  trying  to  sell  any- 
thing. 

1836.  A  great  deal  of  the  besgu^  ^  ^^^  ^.  C^l* 
whd  are  witli  their  mothers? — ^Very  often,  the  mother 
stands  outside,  and  sends  the  children  in. 

1837.  Would  you  forbid  a  child  to  trade,  even  when 
the  mother  is  there? — ^I  think  I  would ;  that  is,  those 
of  that  tender  age. 

1838.  You  think,  very  often  the  mother  does  more 
evil  than  if  the  diild  were  by  itself  ? — Yes  ;  from  my 
observations  in  Betttat  all  my  life  I  should  say  the 
motiiers  of  these  children  make  very  bad  use  of  the 
money  they  procure  in  this  way. 

1839.  I  think  all  our  observations  point  to  the  fact 
that  the  diildren  with  their  mothers  are  very  often 
sent  round  to  beg  ? — Yes. 

1840.  As  regards  the  effect  of  street  trading  on  the 
health  of  the  children,  do  you  think  it  very  injurious 
to  their  health  ?^— I  think  it  very  injurious  to  those  boys 
who  are  out  in  all  weathers  without  a  pick  of  olothing 
on  them — barefooted,  bare-legged,  and  scarcely  anything 
— some  of  them.    It  must  be  injurious. 

1841.  Part  of  the  scheme  for  assisting  these  children 
with  clothes  might  be  that  they  should  be  required  to 
wear  some  sort  of  waterproof  cape.  Do  you  think  that 
would  be  a  desirable  thing? — ^It  would  be  a  very  good 
thing. 

1842.  What  do  vou  think  of  the  suggestion  thrown 
out  that  these  chil(uen  who  are  earning  money  for  them- 
selves in  the  streets  should  contribate  some  small  sum 
to  the  dothes  supplied  to  them  ? — ^I  think  it  would  be 
very  desirable,  if  some  money  could  be  got  from  them. 
But  in  the  case  of  the  children  who  are  the  worst  dad, 
1  think  it  is  attributable,  dearly,  to  the  parents.  The 
mothers  stand  about.  I  have  been  in  business  for 
fifteen  years  in  Bdf ast,  in  two  of  the  principal  streets 
— ^High-street  and  Royal-avenue — and  great  numbers  of 
those  children  congregate  in  both  streets,  and 'I  have 
seen,  repeatedly,  their  mothers  waiting  for  them  selling 
papers,  and  taking  the  money  from  them  to  go  and 
drmk  it. 

1843.  As  tegaida  the  future  careers  of  the  boys  who 
sdl  papers,  do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Phenix  that  about 
one-third  go   mto  vm   army  adS  one-third  become 

loafers?— Yes. 


1844.  And  the  other  one-third  get  employment  el»- 
whoe  in  Bdf  ast? — ^lliere  is  a  dirtinction  about  thon 
boys.  For  instance,  numbers  of  them  are  as  respect 
able  as  any  people  in  the  town — ^those  that  ddiver  ib» 
papers  in  the  morning,  and  the  boye  who  themselTa 
have  customers  of  their  own  to  ddiver  papers  to.  Yon 
will  see  them  out  in  the  morning  two  nules  from  the 
centre  of  the  city  delivering  papers — ^boys  volnntarily 
selling  them  to  certain  customers  they  have.  Thoe& 
boys  I  have  known-Hnany  of  them  from  their  infancy— 
and  they  'generally  become  respeptable  members  of 
society. 

1845.  Do  manir  boya  sdl  papers  in  the  streets,  besides 
delivering  them? — ^No,  not  in  the  morning;  I  don't 
think  th^  are  engaged  at  this  street  trading  nntU  the 
middle  of  the  day.  The  boys  who  are  in  the  stteetft 
from  11  in  the  morning  till  9  or  10  at  night  are  not  of 
the  same  dass  as  those  who  deliver  the  morning  papeis. 

1846.  Are  these  boys  you  speak  of  trading  on  their 
own  account,  or  sent  out  by  newsagents? — ^li^etly  trad- 
ing on  their  own  account.  There  are  numbers  of  boys 
sent  out  with  papers  to  ddiver  to  subscribers,  &nd 
another  number  is  sent  out  by  newsagents.  Then  then 
are  a  great  number  who  have  customers  of  their  own, 
to  whom  they  ddiver  papers,  in  all  the  suburbs  of  the 
dtj. 

1847.  These  are  boys  who  merdy  go  round  the  suburbs 
and  do  not  sell  in  the  streets? — ^No ;  most  of  them  have 
weekly  customers. 

1848.  These  are  not  exactly  street  traders? — ^No;  I 
knew  one  of  these  boys,  to  my  own  knowledge,  to  rise 
to  be  a  stationmaster. 

1840.  Would  you  see  an^  objection  to  induding  these 
boys  in  any  system  of  Lcensing  and  regulations  ?— I 
think  I  woidd  not  indude  them.  I  thiiuc  those  boys 
are  not  of  the  same  dass  that  loaf  about  the  streets  and 
sdl  papers ;  in  fact,  these  boys  about  the  streets  are 
of  a  different  dass  altogether.  Th^  are  "sharpers.'' 
If  you  give  them  a  penny  for  a  halfpenny  paper  they 
will  tell  you  to  wait  until  they  come  back,  and  you  will 
not  seie  them  again.  Within  the  last  seven  or  eight 
months  three  of  these  boys  attempted  to  pick  mj 
pocket  in  the  streets.  These  little  f dlows  rtin  about 
I  saw  one  of  them  the  other,  day,  since  the  notice  of  the 
Commission  has  been  issued,  lift  his  paper  and  strike 
a  verr  old  man  in  the  face  with  it,  who  was  standing 
harmlessly  waiting  for  a  tram-car,  without  any  cause 
whatever.  I  think,  if  they  cotdd  be  put  off  the  streets 
altogether  it  would  be  a  desirable  thing. 

1850.  The  police  return  whldi  I  have  got  shows  the 
number  of  offences  dealt  with  amonj^  them  within  the 
last  twdve  months.  There  were  nine  larcenies,  and 
fifty-two  boys  were  convicted  of  playins  football ;  and 
there  are  really  very  few  others? — ^Nine larcenies  in  the 
year  ?  That  would  not  cover  the  offences  they  commit 
Many  of  those  children  are  taken  up  and  sent  to  In- 
dustrial Schools  under  the  First  Offenders'  Act,  and 
these  diarges  are  not  brought  against  them.  They  can 
send  them  there.  I  know,  of  my  own  knowledge^  mors 
than  nine. 

1851.  Ton  send  a  great  number  to  Industrial  Sohodsf 
—Tee. 


1852.  I  suppoee  we  may  take  it  you  agree  with  Mr. 
Phenk,  as  regards  the  benefit  that  would  be  derived 
from  Day  Industrial  Schools  ? — Yes ;  I  would  differ 
from  him  in  regard  to  separation.  I  think  they  should 
be  under  different  control  in  Day  Industrial  SchoolF. 
I  think  each  denomination  would  take  charge  of  their 
own  schools.     It  would  be  much  better  in  Belfast. 

1853.  Of  course,  the  Protestants  would  not  be  sent 
to  a  Koman  Catholic  school,  and  so  on  ;  but  Protestant 
boys  and  girls  would  be  sent  to  the  same  school  ? — ^Yes. 

1854.  That  would  be  understood.  But  otherwise, 
you  see  no  objection  to  mixing  boys  and  girls,  provided 
the  management  is  in  charge  of  persons  of  their  own 
religious  persuasion? — None  whatever. 

1855.  As  regards  the  issue  of  licences  for  these  child- 
ren, the  Liverpool  system  is,  that  in  case  the  licence  is 
refused  for  any  reason,  the  person  applying  for  the 
licence,  or  his  parents,  should  have  the  right  to  appeal 
to  the  magistrates,  and  the  magistrates'  decision  should 
be  final.  Would  you  see  any  objection  to  that? — No 
obiection  whatever.  Quite  the  contrary.  I  would  ap- 
prove very  much  of  that. 

1856.  There  is  only  one  other  question.  How  are 
yon  off  in  Belfast  for  places  of  amusement  for  the  child- 
ren? If  these  children  were  not  tradine  in  the  streets 
have  they  any  place  to  go  where  they  could  amuse  them- 
selves, or  should  they  go  back  to  the  slums  where  they 
live?— We  have  parks — perhaps  as  many  as  any  other 
city  of  the  size  in  the  Three  Kingdoms. 

1857.  Are  they  availed  of  by  the  children? — By  the 
children,  in  a  great  many  cases.  But  they  are  not  in 
the  centre  of  the  town,  where  these  children  live.  We 
have  gre;«t  trouble  with  th^  children,  in  the  police 
courts,  about  football  in  the  streets.  There  is  no 
central  place  for  them  to  amuse  themselves  in.  All  the 
parks  are,  naturally,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  away 
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from  where  they  live.     It  would  be  very  desirable  to   Apnl29,l^02, 
have  central  places  for  them. 

1868.  But  you  think  they  are  not  Jbadly  off  in  Bel- 
fast?— The  distances  are  great  from  the  centre  of  the 
town,  where  those  working  people  live.  It  was  pro- 
posed here,  if  we  could  get  cpen  spaces  for  them,  it 
would  be  very  desirable  ;  but  the  expense  prevented 
the  Council  from  doing  it.  The  expense  of  ground 
within  the  city  would  be  very  great.  Those  regulations 
in  Liverpool — were  they  obtained  by  the  city  of  Liver- 
pool, or  was  it  an  Act  of  the  Government? 

1869.  It  was,  in  Liverpool,  a  private  Act,  and  the 
suggestion  now  is  that  there  should  be  a  general  public 
Act,  which  might,  or  might  not,  be  availed  of  by  the 
local  authorities  in  other  towns? — I  am  speaking  from 
memory  now  ;  but  the  Council,  some  years  ago — prob- 
ably more  than  ten — introduced  a  Bill,  and  they  in- 
serted a  clause  to  get  those  newsboys  to  pay  a  licence, 
and  the  newspapers  took  exception  to  it,  and  wrote 
very  strongly  against  it.  and  the  effect  was,  if  my  recol- 
lection serves  me,  I  think  the  Council  withdrew  the 
clause. 

1860.  Tliat  is  interesting.  But  in  the  presont  pro- 
posal there  is  no  charge  for  the  licence,  and  the  only 
P'^cpible  rharsre  would  be  the  requirement  to  be  respect- 
ably clothed?— I  just  mentioned  that  because  I  think  it 
would  be  an  objection,  if  there  was  a  charge  made,  that 
some  of  these  children  might  not  have  the  money. 

1861.  Mr.  Fagan. — In  the  case  of  mixed  schools,  do 
you  see  any  objection  to  boys  up  to  fourteen  years  of  age 
beinfg  managed  by  females?— I  am  afraid  the  Belfast 
boys  of  fourteen  years*  of  age  could  not  be  managed  by 
females. 

1862.  They  do  it  in  Liverpool? — I  am  merely  giving 
you  my  opinion.  I  do  not  think  they  would  have  much 
influence  over  boys  of  fourteen  in  Belfast. 


The   Witness  then  withdrew. 
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1863.  Chairman. — You  represent  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children? — Yes. 

4864.  Are  you  the  Secretary? — I  have  been  Local 
Secretary  for  the  past  eleven  years,  and  I  have  been 
Organising  Secretary  for  Ireland  for  the  past  six  years. 

1865.  Is  that  for  the  whole  of  Ireland? — For  the 
whole  of  Ireland. 

1866.  Your  experience  is  principally  in  Belfast? — 
My  experience  on  the  subject  now  being  considered  by 
the  Committee  is  principally  in  Belfast.  Of  course,  I 
have  a  general  experience  of  the  Society's  work  through- 
out the  whole  of  Ireland — at  least,  wherever  it  has 
branches. 

1867.  Have  you  many  cases  in  Belfast  where  your 
Society  comes  in  and  finds  it  necessary  to  interfere? — 
About  1,300  cases  per  annum. 

1868.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  forming  an 
opinion  on  the  question  of  street  trading? — Yes. 

1860.  Generally  speaking,  what  is  your  opinion  ?  Do 
you  think  it  ought  to  be  conducted  under  regulations,  or 
that  it  ought  to  be  put  down  by  Act  of  Parliament? — I 
think  that  street  trading  by  boys  ought  to  be  permitted 
and  regulated ;  and  I  think  that  street  trading  by  girls 
ouprht  to  be  discouraged  in  every  possible  way. 

1870.  Would  vou  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  ought 
to  be  prohibited  ? — I  would*;  and  for  two  reasons.  First 
of  all,  because  I  believe,  from  past  experience,  it  does 
not  make  either  for  the  material  or  for  the  moral  wel- 
fare of  the  girls ;  and  secondly,  in  Belfast  there  is  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  girls  obtaining  suitable  employ- 
ment. 

1871.  Fortunately,  in  Belfast  there  seem  to  be  very 
few  girls  street  trading,  as  it  is  ? — Not  many,  I  believe. 

1872.  What  is  the  evil  you  see  in  street  trading  for 
boys — the  principal  evil  ?  Does  it  lead  them  to  gamble 
very  much? — I  believe  it  does.  The  way  I  should  re- 
gaixi  the  street  trading  by  boys  is  this:  that  in  the 
majority  of  the  cases  ¥mich  come  under  my  notice,  the 
earnings  of  these  boys  go  to  support  either  drunken  or 
lazy  parents,  and  I  think,  if  the  boys  could  be  dealt 
with  in  the  homes,  that  perhaps  they  would  appear  in 
the  stroets  better  clad  and  better  fed,  and  in  every  way 
more  fit  for  the  duties  of  street  trading.  With  your 
permission  I  will  give  you  one  or  two  examples  later  on. 

1873.  Perhaps  you  will  give  us  the  examples  now  ? — 
T  take  the  case  of  a  boy  twelve  years  old.  His  father 
is  able  to  earn  20«.  per  week  if  he  would  work  ;  but  bo 
won't     The  woman  with  whom  his  father  lives  is  not 


his  wife.  He  has  been  living  with  her  for  the  past  Rodden. 
four  or  five  years.  She  is  able  to  earn  9s.  a  week.  This 
woman  gave  the  child  a  penny  every  week-morning, 
and  sent  him  out  of  the  house  about  8  or  9  o'clock  to 
buy  matches.  He  sold  these  at  a  profit,  and  he  bought 
more,  and  sold  them  also.  When  evening  came  he 
bought  newspapers,  and  at  night  he  usually  gave  this 
woman  from  8d.  to  la. — that  is,  every  night,  after 
supplying  himself  with  food  during  the  day.  The 
father  is  a  drunken  man,  and  won't  work  ;  and  this  . 
boy  had  got  no  boots,  and  his  clothing  was  very  bad.  He 
was  fairly  well  nourished,  but  he  was  filthy,  and  he  was 
verminous.  One  of  our  inspectors  found  the  boy  in 
Castle-street  on  the  6th  of  last  month,  and  brought  him 
to  our  Shelter,  and  after  making  the  necessary  inquiries 
we  had  him  committed  to  an  Industrial  School.  I 
may  say  that  the  boy's  brother,  who  is  about  seventeen 
years  of  age,  was  also  in  the  street  trading ;  but  he 
has  now  developed  into  a  comer  loafer,  and  an  asso- 
ciate of  bad  characters.     That  is  one  case. 

1874.  Mr.  MuLHALL. — ^Was  that  boy's  mother  alive? 
— I  could  not  ascertain. 

1875.  Chairman. — In  that  particular  case^  was  the 
boy  totally  uneducated? — He  was  not  attending  school 
at  all.  He  was  trading  from  8  o'clock  in'  the  morning 
until  10  o'clock  at  nignt.  He  was  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  Society  several  times ;  but  there  was 
some  difficulty  in  discovering  him.  Eventually,  we 
did  discover  him.  When  we  got  hold  of  him  the  first 
time  he  save  us  about  half-a-dozen  names,  and  the 
same  numoer  of  addresses  ;  but  we  detained  him  in  our 
Sherter,  and  eventually  we  found  his  home. 

1876.  That  boy  was  not  engaged  in  selling  news- 
papers ;  he  was  engaged  in  selling  matches  ? — Both. 
He  was  engaged  in  selling  matches  up  to  a  certain 
period  of  the  day ;  after  that,  he  bought  evening 
papers  and  sold  them.     May  I  give  another  case. 

1877.  Certainly  ? — It  is  the  case  of  two  brothers,  one 
aged  twelve,  and  the  other  aged  ten.  They  lived  with 
their  father  and  mother.  The  address  I  have  got  here. 
The  father  is  a  bricklayer,  and  could  earn  38*.  per  week. 
Both  parents  are  given  to  drink.  The  children  sell 
the  evening  papers,  and  earn  about  8<i.  each  per  day. 
The  children  very  seldom  attend  school.  The  father 
has  been  frequently  fined  for  their  non-attendance.  I 
should  say,  with  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  boys, 
they  were  not  clad  m  such  a  way  as  to  fit  them  for 
being  out  street  trading.     And  I  think,  as  regards  the 


4|^»229, 1002.*^  "home,  into  which  there  Is  coming  about  38^.  per  week, 

Mr  Wihiam    '^^^^''^  ought  to  be  some  law  to  compel  the  father  to  do 

Rcddl^''         'bis  duty  to  his  children  ;    and  if  they  are  to  street 

•    trade   that  they  ought  to   be   properly  clad  for   that 

purpose. 

1878.  From  what  class  do  these  street-trading  boys 
generally  come,  in  Belfast? — You  see  here,  in  the  last 
case  to  which  I  have  referred,  the  father  is  a  bricklayer. 

1879.  Do  ypu  think  these  are  typical  cases? — They 
are,  unfortunately. 

1880.  If  these  boys  were  not  engaged  in  selling 
newspapers,  what  would  they  be  doing  ? — I  think  boys 
like  that  ought  to  be  at  school. 

1881.  Of  course  they  ought  to  be  at  school  during 
school  hours ;  but  after  scliool  hours  do  you  see  any 
objection  to  their  making  some  money  in  selling 
papers? — None  whatever — that  is,  provided  there  are 
some  restrictions  with  regard  to  the  number  of  hours 
during  which  they  ought  to  be  allowed  to  sell.  For 
instance,  I  think  a  boy  at  school  should  attend  school 
certain  hours  during  the  day,  and  he  ought  not  to  be 
in  the  street  for  trading  purposes  more  than  three 
hours  per  day,  on  the  whole — say  eighteen  hours  per 
week.  Educational  and  physical  considerations  demand 
that. 

1882.  You  think  it  would  be  more  injurious  to  that 
boy  to  put  in  those  three  hours  before  the  school  in- 
stead of  after  the  school? — I  should  say  after  school 
hours. 

1883.  You  mean  you  would  allow  him  to  trade  after 
school  hours  ?— Tes  ;  for,  say,  three  hours. 

1884.  But  he  is  out  of  school  at  three  o'clock. 
Would  you  make  the  three  hours  come  on  imme- 
diately after  school? — Not  immediately  after.  I 
think  he  should  come  on  from  five  o'clock  or  some- 
thing like  that — from  five  to  eight. 

1^.  The  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  Act 
forbids  the  employment  of  children  under  eleven? — I 
believe  that  is  the  age,  speaking  from  memory. 

1886.  It  forbids  the  employment  of  children  under 
r.  .'  'y-    ^  eleven,  either  in  the  streets  or  other  public  places? — 

Yes. 

1887.  You  think  in  any  regulations  with  regard  to 
street  trading  eleven  should  be  fixed  as  the  minimum 
age  for  licensing  a  child  ? — I  tliink  so,  certainly. 

1888.  We  had  some  evidence,  I  won't  say  it  was 
very  convincing,  that  eleven  was  too  old,  and  that 
children  should  be  allowed  to  sell  things  in  the 
streets  from  nine  to  ten? — ^I  would  not  agree  with 
that. 

1889.  As  regards  maximum  age,  the  present  maxi- 
"roum  in  Liverpool  is  fourteen.     That  is  not  considered 

by  the  Liverpool  authorities  to  be  old  enough,  and 
they  propose  to  extend  the  age  t6  sixteen,  for  regu- 
lated trading? — ^That  is  with  regard  to  boys? 

1890.  At  present  sixteen  is  the  age  for  girls.  It  is 
with  regard  to  boys  they  propose  to  extend  the  age 
from  fourteen  to  sixteen  ? — I  am  not  quite  sure  about 
that  point. 

1891.  You  have  not  considered  it,  perhaps,  enough  ? — 
I  have  not  considered  it  very  fully — that  is  to  say,  a 
boy  under  fourteen  years  of  age  would  not  be  licensed  ; 
is  that  the  point? 

1892.  Oh,  no.  From  eleven  to  fourteen  they  are 
licensed  at  present.  The  proposal  is  to  extend  the 
age  from  eleven  to  sixteen  ?^I  do  not  think  there 
would  be  any  objection  to  that.  I  cannot  see  any 
objection. 

1893.  It  is  thought  that  allowing  a  boy  between 
fourteen  and  sixt^n  to  trade  without  a  licence  is 
giving  him  an  advantage  over  the  younger  boys.  He 
could  trade  without  being  regulated  in  any  way.  He 
could  go  into  a  publiohouses,  and  he  could  trade  up 
to  any  hour,  selling  his  newspapers,  and  therefore  it 
is  thouc^ht  that  generally  sixteen  would  be  a  more 
desirable  age? — I  think  so,  certainly. 

1894.  As  regards  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Child- 
ren Act,  do  you  think  it  is  strong  enough  as  it  stands 
already  ? — ^I  think  it  is ;  but  the  great  difficulty  so 
far  as  this  is  concerned  is,  we  would  require  an  addi- 
tional staff  of  officers  to  enforce  the  law.  We  cannot 
afford^ — I  am  speaking  with  regard  to  the  Society  in 
Ireland— to  looK  after  every  case.  The  very  most  we 
can  do  is  to  deal  with  cases  reported  to  us.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  officers  have  ndt  time  to  go  out  to 
leok  for  cases. 

1895.  Do  you  think  there  are  many  cases  of  cmeft> 
tb  children  to  be  found  in  consequence'  of  street 
trading? — I  am  sure  there  are. 

1896.  What  would  you  consider  the  cruelty  in  these 
cases?— For  instance,  the  cases  I  have  referred  to — 
boys  badly  clad,  beddii^  accommodation  insufficient, 
and   probably  going  h3me   at  night  to   the  mother 
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drunk  or,  father  drunk,  or,  maybe,  both  drunk ;   and 
getting  no  supper. 

1897.  In  such  cases  there  would  bo  the  power  of  re- 
fusing the  licence  to  the  child  at  all  ? — There  would  be, 
if  the  system  of  licensing  were  adopted. 

1898.  That  would  be  a  remedy  in  such  cases,  don't 
you  think — I  would  like  if  the  father  could  be  dealt 
with  in  some  way.  I  have  got  half  a  dozen  cases  be- 
fore me,  and  in  every  instance  the  father  is  either  a 
lazy  man,  or  a  drunken  man,  and  his  children  must  go 
out  to  earn  to  support  the  parents. 

1899.  Have  you  no  power  at  present  of  dealing  with 
that? — Unfortunately  the  cases  at  present  are  not 
sufficiently  aggravated  to  enable  us  to  interfere.  We 
could  not  go  into  a  court  and  say  the  children  were 
caused  unnecessary  suffering,  or  likely  to  suffer. 

1900.  Are  these  cases  which  you  refer  to  there — 
these  are  not  cases  which  could  properly  be  dealt  with 
by  an  Industrial  School? — I  think  not.  Because,  for 
this  reason ;  I  do  not  see  why  a  man  who  is  capable 
of  earning  30s.  a  week  ought  to  be  relieved  of  the 
responsibuity  of  his  children. 

1901.  Suppose  you  had  Day  Industrial  Schools  es- 
tablished in  Ireland,  would  not  they  deal  with  this 
class  of  case  ? — Yes  ;  and  I  wish  we  had  Day  Industrial 
Schools. 

1902.  There  would  be  very  strong  powers  of  com- 
pelling parents  to  contribute? — Unquestionably.  Tliat 
I  regard  in  the  past  as  having  been  one  of  the 
great  weaknesses  of  the  certified  Industrial  Schools. 
There  should  be  very  strong  powers,  if  Day  Industrial 
Schools  were  established,  to  compel  parents  to  con- 
tribute not  simply  3d.  per  week  per  child,  or  M.,  but 
something  substantial. 

1903.  Is  it  Your  experience  that  many  cases  have 
occurred  in  which  children  who  are  not  proper  snb- 
iects  for  Industrial  Schools  have  been  sent  there? — I 
have  known  some.     I  should  not  like  to  say  many. 

1904.  Does  your  Society  provide  a  Shelter  for  child- 
ren?— ^Yes,  of  quite  a  temporary  character.  The  boy 
referred  to  in  the  first  case  was  brought  to  the  Shelter 
for  two  or  three  days,  until  inquiry  was  made  with 
regard  to  him,  and  we  kept  him  there  until  the  magis- 
trates made  the  order  for  his  committal  to  the  Indus- 
trial School.     The  Shelter  is  simply  a  temnorary  one. 

1905.  What  accommodation  is  providea  there? — 
The  children  are  given  in  charge  of  the  matron. 

1906.  How  many  children  can  you  accommodate 
there? — ^I  think  not  more  than  a  dozen  at  a  time.  I 
think  at  the  moment  we  have  got  eight.  We  inight 
be  able  to  take  in  two  or  three  more.  I  may  go  back 
on  the  question  asked  me  a  moment  ago  with  regard' 
to  children  being  committed  to  Industrial  Schools — 
unsuitable  children. 

1907.  Yes? — I  think  I  said  there  were  not  many. 
Well;  I  made  a  mistake  in  that.  Ther6  have  been  a 
great  number  of  children  in  Belfast,  not  suitable  for 
Industrial  Schools,  who  have  been  committed. 

1906.  Not  suitsble  for  what  reason :  do  you  mean 
thev  are  not  proper  subjects?— I  don't  think  they  were 
children  meant  to  be  covered  by  the  Act  at  aU  ;  some  of 
them  could  have  been  properly  dealt  with  by  tKe  Day' 
Industrial  Schools,  and  in  other  instances  by  th«  w<v:k- 
houses. 

1909.  Does  that  still  go  oh  to  any  extent  7— Not  to  the 
same  extent  as  some  time  ago. 

1910.  Why  is  that— is  it  that  the  magistrates  are 
more  particular,  or  what  is  the  reason?— I  think  a 
circular  that  was  issued  by  the  Chief  Secretary  had 
something  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  M'Zon/ian. —Might  I  make  a  remark?  * 

Chairman. — Yes. 

Mr.  M'Lorinan. — I  am  affected-  by  his  evidence,  and 
I  should  like  him  to  state  a  case  in  Vhich  a  child  was 
sent  forward  to  an  Industrial  School  that  was  not  en- 
titled to  be. 

Witness.^Yes;  I  know  a  case:  a  boy  in  Balmorfd 
Industrial  School.  And  he  is  there  simply. because  his 
mother  did  not  act  the  part  of  a  mother  to  him.  His 
mother  is  able  to  earn  something  like  9$.  per  week,  and 
his  father  is  able  to  •  earn  something  like  255. 
per  week,  and  there  is  a  fairly  comfortable  home,  and 
for  the  life  of  me  I  cannot*  see  why  the  boy  should  be 
supported  in  an  Industrial  School  while  the  liome  is 
iti  that  condition. 

1911-12.  Chairman.— Is  there  any  parental' contribu- 
tion in  that  case? — No. 

Mr.  .W'Xonnan. — We  cannot 'enforce  that, 

Witn^s.^rh&i  I  am  aware  o! ;  I  think  ve  should 
have  pow^f :   "      ♦ 

Mr.  M'Lorinan, — As  you  are  aware,  the  magistrates 
have  power  to  send  these  children  to  Industrial  Schools 
independent  of  what  their  father  or  mother  may  be» 
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provided  that 'they  are  not  und«r>  proper  eontjrol  or 
jurisdiction,  or  that  the  father  or  mother  are  not  the 
proper  authority  to  have  them. 

18X4.  Chairman. — I  would  like  to  come  back  to  the 
question  of  the  Shelter  again  before  we  leave,  it. 
In  Liverpool  a  Shelter  is  used,  amongst  other  tilings, 
by  the  police,  to  bring  the  children  to  who  are  licensed 
for  sti^  trading,  and  who  have  been-  arrestecl  for 
breach  of  the  licence.  They  are  kept  there  over  night, 
.  and  are  brought  before  the .  magistrates  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  I  think,  if  there  were  a  system  of  licensing 
here,  in  Belfast,  that  your  Shelter  could  be  similarly 
used  ? — ^I  cannot  speak  upon  that  point,  because  I  would 
.have  to  consult  our  Central  Office,  which  has  control. 

1915.  There  would  be,  presumably,  very  few  cases 
occurring  at  the  same  time,  and  the  accommodation 
appears  to  be  sufficient  to  meet  these  cases  ? — Yes. 

1916.  How  do  you  treat  the  children  when  they. are 
brought  there— are  they  fed  and  well  treated? — Cer- 
tainJ^ ;  well  fed  and  well  treated  in  every  way.  They 
have  got  a  play-room,  an4  everything  of  that  kind. 

1917.  It  IS  a  temporary  thing,  preparatory  to  bring- 
ing them  before  the  magistrates  for  committal  to  an 
Industrial  School? — Yes  ;  or  preparatory  to  the  parents 
being  dealt  with  by  the  Court. 

1918.  Do  you  think  that  these  street-tradins  child- 
ren, if  required  to  contribute  to  their  own  dothing, 
would  be  able  to  do  so :  would  a  boy-  earning  money  in 
the  street  selling  newspapers,  if  there  is  a  requirement 
that  he  should  pay  Id.  a  day  towards  his  cIothinjB[  being 
provided  for  him  bv  the  licensing  authority,  do  you 
think  there  would  be  any  hardship  in  that  6n  this 
bqy  ? — ^T  think,  in  all  probability,  it  would  be  discovered, 
with  regard  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  boys  trading  in  Bel- 
fast, that  the  parents  would  be  in  a  position  to.  clothe 
them  properly  for  their  work  in  the  streets. 

1919.  You  think  they  are  sufficiently  weU  off? — I 
do   speaking  from  my  past  experience. 

1920.  Bq  you  think  that  many  of  these  children  who 
are  trading  in  the  streets  are  so  well  off  as  that  they 
need  not  be  trading  in  the  streets  at  all  ?— Many  of  them 
need  not. 

1921.  But  stiil,  there  are  a  class  who  are  trading  in  the 
jtreets  who  are  not  so  well  off  1 — There  are,  undoubtedly. 

1922.  'Would  ihese'children  that  I  speak  of — ^now  that 
we  have  reduced  the  class — would  they  be  able  to, turn 
out  decently :  would  they  give  the  parents  stich  nieans 
as  would  enable  them  to  clothe  them  properly? — May 
I  give  a  typical  Case? 

'  1923.  Yes  ;  I  like  these  cases  ? — Here  is  a  boy  who 
lives  with  his  mother  and  two  other  children.  The 
mother  is  a  widow,  she  works  as  a  charwoman,  and  is 
able  to  earn  9«.  per  week  ;  she  is  a  sober  .womisn.  The 
boy  works  selling  evening  papers  after  school  hours, 
and  earns  about  od,  a  day^  which  goes  to  support  him- 
.  self  and  the  children.  He  is  aged  thirteen  years,  and 
the  oUier  children  are  aged  ten  and  eight  years,  respec- 
tively. The ,  children  are  kept  clean  and  neat,  and 
appear  to  be  well  cared  for. 

1924.  That  is  a  very  proper  case,  and  I  should  hope 
that  is  a  typical  case,  aiid  that  there  ar^  many  more 
like  it? — There  are  many  more  like  that ;  but  a  ^at 
many  more  ought  to  be  like  that  if  the  home  was  right. 

1^5.  It  was  suggested,  in  Dublin,  that  if  a  system  of 
licensing  were  introduced  requiring  the  children  to  wear 
badges  that  the  result  of  that  would  be  to  drive  the 
.poorer  children  off  the  streets,  and  so  confine  the  trade 
in  selling  newspapers  to  a  class  of  children  who  realty 
were  not  in  want  of  that  at  all.  Do  you  agree -with 
that? — ^I  do  not,  as  applied  to  Belfast. 

1926.  I  think  that  evidence  was  given  by  the  officer 
of  your  Society  in  Dublin  ? — ^Yes ;  I  believe  it  was 
given  by  Dr.  Adeney.  That  was  one  of  the  points  on 
which  Dr.  Adeney  and  I  differed. 

1927.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  a  bad  thing, to 
supply  these  children  with  clothes,  and  not  .to  make 
them  pay  something  ? — I  think  it  would  be  a  bad  (thing 
to  supply  them  with  clothes  at  all^  unless  under  pres- 
sure of  absolute  necessity. 

1928.  But  there  might  be  these  cases  of  absolute 
necessity,  and  in  these  cases  it  would  be  better  to  make 
the  child  pa^  something  small  ? — Well,  it  ought  to  be 
very,  smsill.  m  such  cases.  Of  course,  the  system  of 
licences  oi;  registration  should  cover  such  cases,  Bfid  so 
could  be  dealt  with. 

.  IM^.  Wopld  you  dejprecate  a  child  ^o  is  deformed 
or  lame  sellip^^  papers  xn  the  streets  ?-^Much  woujd  de- 
pend <m  the  circumstances.  I  have  seep  children  who 
are  deformed  sealing  papers  in  the  streets,  and  when  we 
go  tejkTi^ir  homes^I.havp  had  inquiry  ma^e  at  their 
npBtt^j'fLndJ  find  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  do  so. 


Mr.  William 
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1950.  Tou  dorft  think,  it  constitutes  any  cruelty  to   AfrH2d,l99i. 
the  child? — The  child  referred  to  is  comfortably  dad. 
1  don't  think  so.  ■ 

1931.  One  of  the  objections  to  selling  newspapers  is 
thf^t  it  leads  to  gambling ;  but,  of  course,  if  gambling 
were  absolutely  prohibited  by  the  regulations  that  ob- 
jection would  be  removed? — Undoubtedly. 

1932.  Do  you  believe  that  street  trading  does  lead  to 
gambling  of  the  kind  mentioned  by  Mr.  Phenix  ? — ^Boys 
play  pitch-and'toss,  and  t)ie  losing  boy  has  to  sleep  out 

.  that  night,  and  mischief  ensues. 

1933.  There  is  another  question  I  put  to  the  Honorary 
Secretary  of  your  Society  in  Dublin — I  allude  to  the 

;  evidence  given  by  Dr.  Adeney,  which  was  to  the  effect 
that  if  street  trading  were  to  be  licensed,  that  it  would 
be  recognising  street  trading,  and  he  seemed  to  see  some 

.  objectioi)  to  recognising  street  trading.  Can  you  see  the 
objection  ?-^I  cannot.  I  must  say  I  regard  street  trad- 
ing, so  far  ias  the  selling  of  newspapers  is  concerned,  as 
a  public  convenience. 

1934.  A  public  convenience  which  ought  to  be  regu- 
.lated? — Which  ouj^t  to  be  regulated  and  oontroUed 
properly.  Of  course,  you  see  that  refers  to  street  trad-" 
ing— Hsellitig  newspapers  and  such  things ;  but  I  would 
not  include  in  that  the  selling  of  matches,  and  studs, 
and  laces,  because  I  think  that  form  of  street  trading 
is  simply  a  cover  for  begging. 

'  -  1936..  Would  you  not  license  that  at  all  7 — I  would 
not — certainly  I  would  not  recognise  the  street  traaing 
in  the  form  I-  have  mentioned — selling  boot  laces,  studs, 
and  that  kind  of  thing — because  it  is  simply  a  cover  for 
begging.  That  is  our  experience  in  Belfast,  so  far  as 
the  work  of  our  Society  is  concerned. 

1936.  Do  you  think  the  physical  condition  of  the 
children,  is  a  very  important  element  in  considering 
applications  for  licences!— Undoubtedly. 

1937.  The  child  should  appear  before  the  licensing 
authority  in  the  first  instance,  and  unless  the  licencing 

'  authority  were  satisfied  from  his  appearance  that  he 

lyas  physically  able  to  trade,  you  think  that  a  licence 

'  should  not  be  issued  ? — I  do,  certainly  ;   and  I  don't 

think  very  many  would  have  to  be  refused  -on  those 

grounds. 

1938.  Mr.  Bagwell. — I  understood  you  to  say  that 
you  have  been  a  great  number  of  years  connected  with 
the  Nalibnal  Society,  in  Belfast? — Yes. 

19^.  Your  official   connection   with  the  Society  is. 
confined  to  Belfast  ? — No  ;  I  have  been  Honorary  Secre* 
tary  in  Belfast  for  eleven  years,  and  I  have  been  or- 
ganising for  Ireland  for  six  years. 
■19W.  I  shall  not  have  an  opporttmity  of  seeing  you 

'  again  anywhere  else — you  had  an  opportunity  of  com- 
paring the  different  parts  of  the  country — are  there 
any  special  things  in  Belfast  that  you  doT^'t  find  any- 
where else  ? — No,  I  cannot  say  there  is,  comparing  the 

'  conditions  of  Belfafl(t  with  Cork  or  Waterfojd,  I  cannot 
see  any  difference. 

-  'IWi.  They  are  tlje  same,  as  far  as  they  go? — So  far 
as  .one  can  see  from  observation. 

1942.  You,  no  doubt,  are  aware  that  the  factory  aoe- 
has  been  raised  to  twelve.  How  has  that  affected  the 
children,  as  a  rule  ? — ^I  am  unable  to  answer  that  ques* 
tion. 

1943.  Do  you  know  whether  -there  was  much  opposi- 
tion in  Belfast.  The  subject  is  one  of  interest,  it  will 
affect  aU  other  legislation  afterwards,  and  is  quite  a 
new  thing :  - 1  am  not  at  all  sure  there  is  one  age  for 
factories  and  another  for  street-trading  children ;  I  am 
asking  for  informatioi^.  The  idea  is  to  make  eleven  the 
minimum  age  for  street  trading,  whereas  twelve  has 
already  been  made  the  age  for  factories  ? — I  cannot  say 
how  that  is ;  it  has  not  come  in  mr  way.  The  only 
thing  I  would  say  is;  I'  thijik  a  child  would  be  very 

'  much  better  out  in  the  fresh  air  than  in  a  factory. 

1944.  Mr.  Fagan.— Do  you  think  there  are  acts  of 
'  cruelty  to  children  of  school  age  in  their  own  homes ; 

in  hmnes  that  partake  somewhat  of  the  character  of 
small  factories,  which  are  not  subject  -to  the  factory 
inspector'^  visitation — simply  homes  where  they  employ 
a  number  of  children  doing  some  work :  some  regular 
form  of  work? — I  don't  think  so. 

1946.  Do  you  know,  even  in  the  ordinary  homes  of 
people,  that  childr^i  are  ^nployed  in  such  a  way.  as 
th^t  you  would  look  on  it  as  a  case  of  exaction  for 
children  of  their  age?— We  have  had  to  interfere  in  such 
cases  in  private  homes. 

1946.  Yes  *,  in  private  homes — ^what  I  shall  call  re- 
spectable homes — girls  doing  mangling,  for  instance. 
Do  you  know  any  cases  of  that  kind  7-^The  task  is  much 
more  severe,  than  that. 

1947.  Does  that  occur  to  any  extent? — No,  it  dpes  not. 
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Apra29, 1902.  1948.  Do  you  think  the  putting  in  force  of  the  Youth- 
ful Offenders  Act,  in  the  case  of  children,  has  been 
attended  with  encouraging  results  in  Belfast? — ^I  am 
not  able  to  answer  that  question. 

1949.  Mr.  MuLHAix. — I  think  you  mentioned  there 
were  about  1,400  cases  where  your  Society  had  to  inter- 
fere last  year  ? — I  am  speaking  from  memory ;  it  is 
between  1,200  and  1,400  cases  we  interfered  in,  dealing 
with  about  4,000  children. 

1950.  Was  this  in  all  Ireland,  or  only  in  Belfast? — 
In  Belfast  alone.  Dublin  does  something  better :  they 
interfered  last  year  in  1,500  cases  in  Dublin. 

1951.  In  these  cases  where  your  Society  interfered, 
I  assume  it  was  more  by  moral  suasion  than  by  legal 
proceedings  ? — Undoubtedly  ;  we  prosecute  in  only  about 
9  per  cent,  of  the  cases. 

1952.  Only  in  9  per  cent.  ? — Tes ;  and  that  does  not 
mean  that  the  offenders  in  the  9  per  cent,  go  to  jail. 
We  are  very  lenient  in  the  cases :  they  are  adjourned, 
and  sometimes  re-adjourned,  so  probably  only  5  per 
cent.,  may  be,  not  so  many,  have  to  go  to  jail. 

1953.  In  the  case  of  girls,  I  think  you  stated  you 
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would  like  to  prohibit  street  trading  altogetner  ? — Alto- 
gether. 

1954.  You  stated,  further,  that  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  Belfast  for  these  girk  getting  suitable  employment? 
— Quite  so. 

1955.  But  that  may  not  be  the  case  elsewhere  ? — ^That 
I  admit. 

1956.  And,  therefore,  perhaps  you  would  be  inclined 
rather  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  girls  street 
trading  than  to  prohibit  it  absolutely? — I  think  the 
local  authority,  assuming  they  have  the  option  of  apply- 
ing the  statutory  powers,  should  have  power  to  deal 
with  such  special  cases. 

1957.  Quite  so.  With  regard  to  boys  street  trading, 
are  you  aware  of  many  boys  being  engaged  in  this 
occupation  without  the  consent  of  their  parents  ? — Some 
parents  state  it  is  against  their  consent ;  but  I  must 
frankly  state  I  don't  believe  it. 

1958.  Would  you  not  make  it  a  condition  for  the 
licence  being  granted  that  the  children  should  have  the 
consent  of  their  parents  or  guardians,  assuming  the 
parents  or  guardians  to  be  fit  persons  ? — Certainly. 


The  Witness  then  fvithdrew. 


District-Inspector  Morell,  examined. 


1959.  Chaibman. — What  position  do  you  occupy? — 
1  am  senior  District-Inspector  in  Belfast. 

1960.  You  have  also  knowledge  of  the  district  that 
we  are  dealing  with? — I  think  I  have  got  sufficient  in- 
formation. 

1961.  From  what  classes  are  the  boys  taken  that  sell 
papers  in  the  street  ? — I  have  divided  them  into  four  : 
they  consist  of  newspaper  boys,  boys  and  girls  who 
sell  matches,  boys  and  girls  who  sell  flowers,  and  mes- 
senger boys,  which  boys  might  be  considered  as  street 
traders ;  these  boys  are  employed  by  merchants  to 
deliver  messages.  Of  the  first  class,  there  are  694,  the 
newspapers  boys,  then  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  sell 
matches  there  are  only  twenty-eight ;  of  those  who  sell 
flowers  only  fifteen,  and  errand  boys  and  girls  number 
642. 

1962.  There  is  a  very  large  class  of  these  children 
employed  taking  messages ;  are  they  employed  by  the 
merchants? — They  are  employed  by  the  merchants 
and  shopkeepers  taking  parcels  and  going  of  mes- 
sages. 

1963.  Do  you  include  in  that  number  children  who 
go  about  delivering  papers  ? — No,  they  are  separate  ; 
the  newspaper  boys  are  separate. 

1964.  The  newspaper  boys  selling  newspapers,  the 
number  given  in  their  case  does  not  apply  to  boys 
who  go  for  newsagents  with  papers? — ^That  is  a  small 
number,  those  would  be  boys  who  buy  papers  from 
the  newsagents  and  distribute  them;  I  should  say 
they  would  only  be  about  eighty. 

1965.  Do  they  come  in  under  the  heading  of  selline 
liewspapers  or  taking  messages? — They  are  included 
in  the  newspaper  boys. 

1966.  Under  the  head  of  taking  messages  are  there 
any  boys  who  go  from  newsagents  and  deliver  papers 
at  the  houses  ? — There  are  ;  there  are  very  few  I  should 
usy  that  would  be  included  in  that  number  eighty. 

1967.  We  will  take  the  children  who  sell  newspapers 
first ;  from  what  class  as  they  drawn  *,  what  are  their 
parents  as  a  rule,  are  they  very  poor  people? — You 
might  divide  the  newsboys  in  Belfast  into  two  classes, 
those  who  sell  newspapers  in  the  centre  of  the  town 
and  those  who  sell  newspapers  in  the  outskirts.  The 
total  number  of  newsboys  is  700  roughly,  the  exact 
number  is  694.  I  find  if  you  classify  these  according 
to  their  ages,  that  the  number  under  fourteen  years 
of  age  is  500  and  the  number  over  fourteen  is,  say, 
200 ;  as  far  as  1  can  learn  about  200  of  these  boys  are 
attending  school. 

1968.  From  fourteen  to  sixteen,  of  course  the  child- 
ren over  fourteen  are  over  school  age,  but  the  200  boys 
you  name  are  only  from  fourteen  to  sixteen.  Between 
fourteen  and  sixteen. 

1969.  They  don't  go  higher  than  sixteen  ? — Some- 
•.  times  they  do ;   but  they  are  so  few  that  they  need 

not  be  taken  into  consideration.  They  earn  about 
seven  shillings  a  week,  and  that  is  a  total  expenditure 
.  ou  thip  industry  of  £12,000  a  year.  The  wages  are 
very  much  higher  here  than  they  are  in  Dublin,  owing 
I  think  to  this  being  a  manufacturing  town,  and  there 
bein^  a  great  many  more  people  of  the  working  classes 
who  buy  evening  papers.  Of  this  number  I  should 
say  about  75  per  cent,  of  them  turn  out  well,  that  is 


in  after  life  they  take  to  such  occupations  as  hotel 
porters  or  go  in  for  some  light  labouring. 

19V  0.  Are  you  ^peakjng  now  of  your  own  personal 
knowledge,  have  you  followed  up  the  after  career  of 
these  boys? — I  am  speaking  now  in  the  way  I  have 
been  told  in  the  Reformatories  and  Schools  mostly. 

1971.  But  the  children  who  sell  papers  don't  go  to 
Reformatories? — I  am  sorry  to  say  a  good  many  of 
them  drift  into  that,  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  boys. 

1972.  Then  the  children  who  have  not  been  in  a 
Reformatory  or  Industrial  School  have  you  any  means 
of  following  up  their  future? — I  have  made  inquiries 
of  the  principal  newspapejr  offices,  that  is,  the  evening 
papers,  and  they  give  me  this  information,  that  is 
the  way  they  earn  their  livelihood  afterwards,  and 
some  of  them  are  actually  taken  into  employment  in 
thes^  newspapers. 

1993.  Do  many  of  them  enlist  in  the  army? — I 
think  a  good  many  of  them  do ;  particularly  I  should 
say  they  would  be  well  suited  for  the  regiment  that 
recruits  here,  that  is,  the  Royal  Irish  Rifles,  on  ac- 
count of  tlie  small  size. 

1974.  You  have  just  mentioned  the  small  si^e ;  as 
regards  that  do  you  attribute  it  to  the  trade  of  selling 
papers  in  the  streets? — No,  but  I  think  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  boys  properly  in  the  centre  of  the  town 
are  drafted  from  what  I  may  call  the  very  poor 
classes,  and  these  poorer  classes  who  work  in  the  mills 
of  Belfast  are  nearly  all  of  small  size. 

1975.  Do  these  boys  live  with  their  parents  and 
take  their  meals  with  them? — I  think  they  -do  live 
with  their  parents,  I  am  sure  they  do,  and  I  think 
they  probably  get  their  breakfast  there,  but  whether 
they  go  home  in  the  middle  of  the  day  for  dinner  I 
could  not  say. 

1976.  What  was  it  you  said  the  average  earnings 
were? — Seven  shillings  a  week. 

1977.  That  is  from  selling  newspapers? — Yes. 

1978.  W^hat  do  they  do  with  their  earnings?  Do 
they  bring  them  home  to  their  parents — ^In  most 
cases  ;  if  you  classify  them  into  the  two  classes  I  have 
said,  the  newspaper  boys  selling  in  the  centre  of  the 
town  and  the  newspaper  boys  selling  in  the  outskirts  ;  in 
the  outskirts  I  think  they  do  take  them  home,  and  the 
boys  there  are  fairly  well-conducted  and  well-clad,  and 
I  think  are  the  support  in  a  good  many  instances  of 
deserving  parents  who  are  probably  unable  to  work, 
or  perhaps  their  fathers  are  dead  and  they  may  be 
supporting  the  widow.  I  am  afraid  in  the  centre  of 
the  town  it  is  a  different  system  ;  as  a  rule  the  parents 
of  these  boys  are  idle  and  very  often  drunken  persons 
who  have  these  children  out  selling  matches  and 
papers  nominally,  but  in  reality  to  beg  and  save  them 
from  working.  I  got  two  typical  instances  of  this 
from  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Cliildren ;  one  of  them  was — the  father  was  a 
builder's  helper ;  he  .earned  twenty-seven  shillings  a 
week,  he  was  a  strong  man,  in  good  health.  He  only 
worked  three  days  a  week  during  the  last  two  months ; 
his  son,  aged  thirteen,  was  selling;  matches,  and  the 
father  was  sentenced  to  three  months'  imprisonment 
and  the  boy  was  sent  to  the  Home.  Another  was  a 
labourer  earning  sixteen  shillings  a  week;  he  had  a 
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son  a  little  over  eleven  selling  matches;  there  were 
three  in  this  family ;  this  boy  was  sent  to  the  Indns- 
trial  School. 

1079.  Do  you  think  these  boys  spend  any  of  their 
earnings  themselves  in  drink? — ^I  do  not. 

1080.  They  are  not  allowed  into  pnblichouses  ? — I 
don't  think  they  go,  and  I  give  them  all  the  credit 
for  that,  although  in  the  centre  of  the  town  they  do 
gamble  with  pitch-and-toss,  and  that  sort  of  thing, 
I  don't  think  they  spend  any  of  their  earnings  in 
drink. 

108L  Are  many  of  them  convicted  of  o£fences? — 
During  the  past  three  years — I  got  this  information 
from  the  Malone  Reformatory — there  were  sixty-four 
boys  sent  there :  newsboys,  ten ;  millworkers,  twenty- 
nine  ;  messenger  boys,  nine ;  school  boys,  nine ;  work- 
ing in  shipyaras,  seven. 

1882.  In  the  case  of  boys  who  have  not  been  sent  to 
tiie  Malone  Reformatory  have  the  police,  can  you  say, 
had  their  attention  drawn  to  many  of  these  boys 
during  the  past  twelve  months?— They  have.  In- 
cluding message  boys  there  is  a  total  of  1,300  street 
traders,  seventy-six  of  whom  were  prosecuted  for 
larcenies  and  street  offences  in  1001. 

1083.  Only  nine  of  these  were  for  larcenies  T-rNine 
were  for  larcenies. 

1084.  And  fifty-two  were  prosecuted  for  playing 
football  ?— Yes. 

1085.  The  other  offences  were  very  small.  Do  you 
think  the  number  of  offences  committed  by  boys  en- 
gaged in  trades  in  the  streets  is  large  in  proportion  to 
boys  engaged  in  other  wage-earning  trades? — ^I  think 
that  among  boys  of  that  age  trading  in  the  streets  there 
is  a  greater  number  of  offences  committed  than  among 
beys  of  the  same  age  in  other  occupations. 

1086.  Do  you  think  you  could  show  that  from 
figures  and  statistics? — I  don't  think  I  could,  but  I 
have  an  idea  they  are  more  liable  to  temptation. 

1087.  These  boys  on  the  streets  they  are  addicted 
to  gambling,  I  believe? — Yes,  they  are. 

1000.  In  fact  you  think  street  trading  conduces  to 
i^ambling  ? — ^Well,  I  daresay  it  does  ;  it  is  principally 
in  the  coppers  that  they  earn  in  the  street  that  they 
gamble. 

1080.  They  play  pitch-and-toss  ?— Yes. 

1000.  Do  they  bet  on  races  ? — I  don't  think  they  do  ; 
but  as  to  the  employment  of  children  in  the  streets,  I 
may  mention  there  is  plenty  of  employment  for  many 
of  these  children  in  the  mills  at  what  they  call  half 
time,  but  this  does  npt  seem  to  be  popular,  because 
it  would  not  bring  in  as  much  money  as  the  other. 

1001.  What  would  they  earn  in  the  mill?— They 
would  earn  about  three  shQlings  to  three  shillings 
and  sixpence  in  the  week. 

1002.  They  would  not  have  so  much  liberty  ? — They 
would  have  to  go  to  school,  of  course- 

1003.  On  that  point  do  the  street-trading  children 
give  a  good  school  attendance  do  you  think? — That  I 
could  not  say.  I  spoke  to  the  school  ofBoer  about  it ; 
he  said  he  would  have  particulars  for  me. 

1004.  From  your  own  experience  do  you  think  these 
street  traders  are  able  to  read  and  write? — I  think 
the  most  of  them  are. 

1005.  If  you  find  children  obstructing  the  footway, 
or  begging,  or  gaming  in  the  streets,  or  breaking  any 
of  the  bye-laws,  how  would  the  police  deal  with  the  case  ? 
— That  is  a  very  great  difficulty,  because  it  would  be 
a  very  hard  thing  to  sustain  a  conviction  against  a 
boy  for  obstructing  the  thoroughfare  by  selling  news- 
papers, and  I  don't  think  the  magistrates  would  be 
inclined  to  convict  in  a  case  of  that  kind. 

1006.  But,  take  the  case  of  begging  or  gaming, 
would  you  arrest  that  child  or  would  you  summon 
him? — In  the  case  of  begging  we  try  to  go  for  the 
parents  as  much  as  possible  for  sending  the  child  out 

1007.  Then  you  take  the  child  off  the  street  and 
keep  him  for  the  night  ? — ^If  it  is  very  late  we  would  •, 
but  as  a  rule,  what  is  done  if  we  find  these  children 
begging  or  badly  clad,  the  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Children  or  the  police  make  inquiries 
about  the  parents  and  either  summon  them  or  warn 
Ihera. 

1008.  In  case  you  have  to  take  a  child  off  the  streets, 
where  would  you  take  him  to,  would  you  take  him  to 
the  police  office? — ^That  would  be  the  only  place  we 
could  take  him  to. 

1009.  Would  you  take  him  to  the  Shelter  of  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children? — 
As  a  rule  they  Would  be  taken  to  tbo  police  office  pend- 
ing inquiry. 


2000.  But  the  other  place  is  available? — ^Yes,  there  4^729^  iMt> 
are  several  Homes.  — 

2001.  If  the  child  is  taken  to  the  police  office  do  you   District 
think  that  that  is  in  any  way  bad  for  him ;   is  he  w****??* 
brought  into  surroundings  which  are  undesirable? —  MoreiL        ^ 
He  is  not. 

2002.  Is  he  kept  apart  from  the  others  ? — ^Yes ;  they 
have  a  good  many  cells  there,  and  also,  besides  the  ceUs» 
they  have  got  a  room  in  which  the  children  are  ac- 
commodated ;  they  are  not  kept  in  the  cells  at  alL 

2003.  As  regards  these  girls  trading  in  the  streets, 
there  is  only  a  very  small  number  of  them  in  Belfast  2— 
Very  few. 

2004.  I  think  we  have  the  number  here — about  sixty 
— and  in  the  past  year  there  were  no  convictions  or 
penalties  of  any  kind  apparently  against  them  ? — These 
girls  are  very  few  ;  there  are  no  young  girls  trading  in 
the  streets  selling  flowers.  They  are  nearly  all  over  six- 
teen. There  are  some  old  women ;  but  my  experience 
was  that  these  young  girls  that  were  sent  out  to  sell 
flowers  in  the  streets  invariably  turned  out  badly. 

2005.  Was  there  ever  at  any  time  a  class  of  girls  sell- 
ing newspapers  in  the  streets? — I  have  never  seen  them 
here,  and  I  don't  think  there  was  before  mv  time. 

2006.  You  have  forty-five  of  these  girls  down  as 
taking  messages ;  are  they  emplpyed  the  same  way  as 
the  boys  are  at  all  in  selling  pax>er8  in  the  suburbs? — 
Something  of  the  kind,  or  running  ot  errands  for  shop- 
keepers. 

2007.  Then  there  are  very  few  of  them  who  are  with 
their  mothers? — They  might  be  with  their  mothers  in 
these  little  shops. 

2008.  Suppose  the  mother  was  street  trading  selling 
flowers  ;  have  you  included  any  of  the  children  in  your 
returns.  Very  often  a  mother  goes  out  when  she  has 
two  or 'three  children;  sends  them  out  to  beg,  while 
nominally  selling  flowers  herself  ? — A  good  many  people 
who  sell  flowers  are  children  who  sell  matches  and 
things  on  the  street;  the  mother  goes  with  them, 
she  fits  them  out  and  solicits  charity. 

2000.  They  are  not  included  in  the  figures  here? — ^I 
don't  think  they  are. 

2010.  Do  you  think  street  trading  in  girls  is  demo!r^ 
Using? — I  do. 

2011.  Don't  you  think  it  should  be  stopped  if  pos- 
sible?— I  do. 

2012.  You  would  rather  see  no  girls,  if  possible,  on 
the  street  ? — ^I  think  thev  would  be  far  better  at  home 
or  at  work  ;  there  is  employment  for  young  girls  in  Bel-  ■ 
f aA,  and  almost  in  the  same  way  as  there  is  employ- 
ment for  young  boys.  They  go  out  on  the  streets  at  an 
early  age — from  fourteen  to  fifteen — and  it  nearly  al- 
ways results  in  their  turning  out  badl^. 

2013.  The  employment  you  mention  for  these  girls  in 
Belfast  would  be  in  miUs  or  factories  ? — Yes ;  and  what 
you  might  call  linen  warehouses. 

2014.  What  age  would  the  girls  be ;  would  they  be 
from  eleven  to  fourteen  ? — I  think  they  would  want  to 
be  a  little  older  than  that  to  be  of  any  use.  Twelve  ia 
the  factory  age. 

2015.  Are  there  many  girls  of  school  age — ^that  is,  up 
to  fourteen — who  are  employed  in  these  factories? — 
There  are  not  very  many,  but  I  think  there  are  a  fair 
proportion. 

2016.  Are  they  half-timers  ?— They  are  half-timers  ; 
the  Factories  Act  would  not  allow  full  time. 

2017.  Can  you  say  what  the  hours  of  work  in  the  fac- 
tories are? — ^I  rather  think  the  hours  of  work  in  the 
factories  are  from  6  to  6.     A  half-timer  would  be  half  of 

it-  .        . 

2018.  Mr.  Bagwell. — In  most  of  the  Belfast  factories 

the  alternate  day  system  is  used.  We  have  that  in  evi- 
dence already,  so  the  question  of  hours  does  not  occur. 
They  may  by  law  either  work  on  alternate  days  or  half- 
days.  We  were  told  that  it  was  nearly  always  the  al- 
ternate daprs,  'SO  that  they  have  one  day  free,  and  the 
other  day  is  entirely  occupied  in  the  factory  ? — Yes. 

2010.  Chairman. — Assuming  the  power  was  obtained 
of  regulating  this  street  trading  by  children,  do  you 
think  that  0  o'clock  in  the  evening  in  summer,  and  7 
o'clock  in  the  evening  in  winter  would  be  reasonable 
hours  to  fix  as  the  latest  hours? — For  street  trading, 
with  the  exception  of  girls,  I  should  say  so. 

2020.  As  regards  newspapers? — I  think  the  sale  of 
the  evening  nevrspapers  here  is  very  great,  and  I  think 

7  o'clock  is  rather  an  early  hour. 

2021.  7  o'clock  in  the  winter  ? — Yes  ;  for  instance, 
most  of  the  papers  in  Belfast  are  sold  between  5  and 

8  p.m.  ;  the  last  edition  of  the  evening  papers  is  pub- 
lished somewhere  about  7.30,  a  sreat  many  people  are 
goins;  to  the  theatres,  and  I  think  there  ought  to  be  a 
much  later  hour  than  that. 
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Jpril^,i902.       8022.  Ton  thiidc  it  osgbt  to^bo  a  mxuh  later  bout?— 

Yes.     At  present  the  time  they  get  home  is^  generaUy 

•speaking,  in  the  outskirts,  the  boys  under  fourteen  years 

<x  age  are  home  about  9  p«m.  ;.  the  bigger  boys  ovar 

that  age,  they  aie.  sometimes  out  as  late  as  11 ;  but  in 

the  central  parts  of  the  city  the  boys  under  fourteen  are 

talWays  about  Q«30  home.     I  am  speaking  of  what  is  the 

.  eeneral  rule.    The  majority  of  the  older  boys  are  home 

by  10.30,  exc^t  in  special  times  of  .excitement,  such  as 

electiens,  or  important  war  news,,  and  riots,  and  things 

of  that  kind,  when  they,  iwould  be  out  till  a.  vexy  late 

hour  at  night. 

2023.  Do  you  think  fixing,  say,  G  o'clock  in  lummer 
•.and  winter  for  boys  selling  newspapers .  would  Jbe  a 
^  reasonable  hour,  with  power  to  the  local  authority  to 

•  grant  an   extension,  in   cases  of  exceptional    clrcum- 

•  stances  7 — Are  you  speaking  of  boys  under  fourteen  ? 

2024.  Of  boys  between  eleven  and  sixteen  ? — I  would 
allow  boys  over  fourteen  to  be  out  later  than  the  boys 
und^r  fourteen. 

2025.  Do  you  think  there  woidd  be  a  difficulty  in 
proving  the  age  ? — I  presume,  if  it  was  proposed  to  re- 

'  gister  uiese  boys,  their  ages  would  be  known  when  they 
were  registered. 

2026.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  saving  an  unfair 
advantage  to  tiie  boy  over  fourteen  that  he  should  be 
able  to  earn  a  good  deal  more  than  the  other  boy  ? — He 
jR^ould,  of  course ;  but  he  would  be  better  fitted  to  stand 
the  hardship  of  being  out  on  cold,  wet  nights. 

'  2027.  The  suggestion  you  give  is  o|ie  for  oonsidera- 
.  tion,  whether  something  of  the  kind  might  be  done.   Do 
you  see  any  objection  to  an  hour  in  the  morning,  say 
'  6  o'clock,  for  commencing  ? — ^I  think  that  is  too  earlr. 

2028.  Da  ytm  think  it  is  too  early  7 — I  do.  I  don't 
think'  there  is  any  necessity  for  newsboys  in  the  streets 
in  a  manufacturing  towii  like  this ; .  it  would  be  better 
at  B  o'dock. 

2029.  We  assume  these  boys  are  school  age  boys,  who 
•  hare  to  go  to  school  at  10.     You  think  there  is  prac- 
tically nothing  for  them  to  do  before  8  ? — ^I  know,  there 

^  are  the  morning  papers  ;  but  the  people  who  are  going 

to  their  work  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning — ^the  working 

"■olflwot    in:  my  opinion,  .buy  the  evening  papers  more 

than  the  morning  papers,  and  thev  buy  these  every 

"nigfit  goipg  home  from  work,  and- don't  get  any  more 

news  until  the  following  evening. 

'  ^  2030.  And  what  are  die  hours  then  at  which  the  boys 

-  are  chiefly  seUing  the  papera?-^The  most  of  the  papers 

'  are  sold  between  5  and  8,    • 

- '  2031.  There  is- not  much  sale  in  the  morning,  then? — 
Well,  there  isja  sale,  but  the  ]popular  edition  is  the  last, 
of  coarse,  the  7.30.  There  are  a.  great  many  papers  sold 
here  and  there  throueh  the  better  classes  of  the  people 

'^  'in  €be  town  during  me  day ;  but  the  great  .majority  I 

^  ahould  say  are  sold .  during  these  hours. 

2032.  These  boys  you  see  trading  in  the  suburbs,  do 

Jthey  go  out  in  the  mornings  for  one  round,  and  in  the 

:  evenings  for  another  round? — Oh,  yes;   they  sell  the 

'  papers  all  through  the  day,  but  mostly  in,  the  evening. 

2034.  Have  they  a  morning  sale? — They  : have,  r 

2035.  Ha^ve'they  long  distances  to  go?— W«ll,  I  don't 
think  they  have.  I  mink  they  generally  divide  the 
town  into  certain  districts,  and  each-  boy  has  his  own 

.  particular  locality  in  which  he  sells  these  papers,  and  I 
'  don't  think  they  have  far  to  go. 

>    2D36.  Whe|«  do  they  get  the  P&Pfi^B  i   ^o  they  get 

•    them  from  the  newspaper  offices  ? — They  can  get  them 

either  from  the  newspaper  offices  in  the  centre  of  the 

town,  of  whom  there  are  a  few  in  the  outskirts,  or  the 

vans  go  round  with  the  newspapers  in  the  evening,  and 

;  they  can  purchase  them  there — from  the  central  offices 

.   or  from  the  newsagents  in  tiie  suburb^. 

2037.  Have  they  any  advantage  i\k  purchasing  them 
.  from  the  central  offices ;  do  they  get  them  <?heaper  ? —  , 

'No  ;  I  .think  they  are  about  the  same  prices. 

2038.  Do  you  consider  that  the  present  snrstem  of  sell-  ■ 
'iiig  newspapers  in  Belfast  is  satisfactory  f-^Not  in  the 

centre  of  the  city  ;  I  consider  it  most  unsatisfactory^'  I 
would  not  interfere  at  all  with  the  boys  in  the  suburbs, 
because  I  believe  they  are  well  conducted  and  the  child- 
ren of  hard-working  people ;  they  are  fairly  clad,  and 
.  seem  to  he  treated  kindly  by  their  parents,  and  I  don't 
think  they.'should  be  placed  in  the  same  class  as  the  boys 
in 'the  centre  oi' the- city.  They  don't  aniioy  the  public  • 
as  much,  aiid  I  don't  think  theshoutingi  out  of  the 
papers  in  the  suburbs  should  be  interfere  with;  it  is  • 
more  or  less  convenient  to  the  public  who  axe  .living 
there,  and  who  know  where  to  get  the  boy  who  is  selling 
tfie  paper  without  haying  to  buy  it  in  the  street..        i 

2030.  They  sell  papers  as  they  go  alon^  ?— Tea ;  they  ' 
have  the  re^gular  customers;  but  others  don't  purchase 


the  papers  r^ularlyi  and  they  like  to  hear  the  boys  call 
out  the  evening  pap^;  so  that  they  can  go  to  their 
doors  and  buy  them  if  they  wish. 

.  ;204P,  Po^  you  see  any .  objection  to  licensing  these 
boys  or  requiring  them  to  wear  badges? — There  is  only 
one  point  in  it.  that  ought  to  be  very  carefully  looked 
into.  .If  they  ar^  going,  to  receive  these  badges,  I  think 
great  facilities  should  be  given. to  them  to  obtain  the 
ba4^es  without  delay.  It  would  be  a  distinct  hardship 
if ,  in  case  of  sudden  distress  or  destitution,  that  these 
boys  should  not  be  able  to  get  their  badges  for  even  two 
or  three  days.  In  order  to  make  the  necessary  inquiries^ 
the  licensing  authority,  whoever  they  might  be,  would 
have  to  piake  inquiries  from  the  police  and  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  CHildren,  as  to  whether 
the  parents  were  treating  tJie  children  well,  and-  ao  on^ 
in  order  to  find  out  if  the  boys  were  suitable  boys,  and 
that  Wght  entail  a  loss  of  three  or  four  days,  which 
would  be  a  hardship  ;  otherwise  I  think  the  'issuing  of 
badges  to  these  boys  would  be  a  distinct  public  conveni- 
ence. 

2041.  You  think  there  would  be  no  hardsliip  in  re- 
quiring them  to  carry  badges,  provided  the  badge  ootild 
be  issued  immediately  ? — Yes  ;  of  course  these  boys 
would  be  constantly  changing ;  they  get  employment 
sometimes  from  these  newsagents,  and  there  would  be  a 
constant  interchange  of  boys  with  these  badges  ;  but,  as 
iar  as  the  boys  in  uie  centre  o!  the  town  are  concerned, 
I  must  say  they  are  very  badly  dressed  and  have  bad 
habits,  and,  in  my  opinion,  they  are  a  very  very  great 
nuisance. 

2042.  You  would  certainly  approve  of  their  being  regu- 
lated, and  required  to  conform  to-bye-laws  ? — ^I  would,  as 
they  annoy  the  public  so  much  by  shouting  and  wrestlings 
and  they  have  a  system  of  jostling  people  in  the  streets 
to  sell  their  papers :  they  jump  into  tramcars,  and  are 
a  very  great  nuisance  about  reetaurai^,  hotels,  dubs,, 
and  places  of  public  resort.     They  get -into  the  door- 
wayis  of  (^ces,  and  will  hardly  move  out,  even  for  the 
owners,     'nie  police  have  very  little  means  of  reaiedying 
a  state  of  affairs  like  that ;  they  don't  know  what  to  do 
with  the  boys  ;  they  don't  know  what  to  prosecute  them 
for.     If  they  do  prosecute  than  I  queetion  if  you  would 

-be'  able  o  sustain  a  case  asainst  them.  Th^  only  thing 
we  could  prosecute  them  for  is  under  one  of -the  sec- 
tions of  the  Borough  Act ;  Ijut  I  don't  think  that  would 

•  ipi^y  tor  it ;  but  if  they  got  these  licences,  the  same  as 
they  have  in  Liverpool;  I  wotild  suggest  that  it  would 
be  a  condition  of  the  licence  that  they  riiould  not  fre- 
qUent  or  hang  about,  to  the  annoyance  of  the  pubtic, 
any  restaurwits,  hotels,  and  dvbs/  or  places  of  public 
resort,  or  in  the  doorways  of  offices. 

2043.  If  there  were  bye4aws  *  made  by  the  local 
authority,  do  you  think  there  Vould^  be  any  difficulty 
in  the  police  assisting  in  enforcing  them1-^I  think,  in 
iH  very  short  time,  th^  feoys  wonlil  become  am^iabde  to 
discipline,  and  cease  to  annoy  the  public  as  they  do. 

2044.  Do  you  think  the  poliee  and  the  Gorpcnration 
would  be  able,  between  them,  to  work  the  bye-Uwa  effi- 
ciently ? — I  do,  sir  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the.  Corpora- 
tion, under  the  local  Act  of  1878,  have  g<rt  the  power  to 
pass  bye-laws  to  license  street  traders  of  this  descrip- 
tion, that  is,  sellers  of  newspapers,  and  sellers  of 
matches^  and  shoeblacks.  They  have  the  power  to  pass 
that  bye-law  at  any  time  by  their  Iccal  Act  of  1078. 

2045.  It  has  never  b^en  enforced  ?-^No..'* 

2046.  Can  you  say  why? — ^I  cantlot.  It  has  never 
been  put  into  force ;  they  have  only  got  the  poWer  under 

their  Act  to  pass  bye-1*^-  •     » 

2047.  But  they  have  never  made  a  bye-law? — No;  I 
believe  it  was  considered,  at  one  tinie.^^  In  don't  know 
whether  it*  even  came  before  the  Corporati«i ;  but  I 
know  that  no  bye-law  to  that  effect  was  passed. 

2048.  W;'e  had  so^ie  evidence  that  it  was  proposed  to 
n^ake  a  charge  for  the  licence,  and  {or  that  reason  it 
jiyas   found   necessary   to  abandon   the   proposal;    but 

under  the  Liverpool  scheme  there  is  no  charge  made  for 
the  licence ;  the  only  small  requirement  is  for  the  child 
to  be  decently  dressed  ?— I  think  it  would  be  a  hardship 
on  the  parents  to.  charge  them  anything  for  these  badges, 
.ft  Would  be  a  very  small  thing— the  price  of  them. 

2049.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  hardship. in 
requiring  the  children  who  get  the  licences  to  turn 
themselves  out  decently  in  the  way  of  clothes? — ^I  do 
not ;  I  think,  as  regards  these  , children,  strietly  speak- 
ing,' undter  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Chikben  Act, 
that  we  could  prosecute  the  parents  if  they  went  m^  far 

'•as4o  send  them  out  badlgrcloihed^ that  if », .without jshoes 
oh  their  feel.  Owing  to  the  parents  .being  <sOv  poor  we 
don't  like  to  go  too  far  in  this,  matter  in  enforcing  our 
powers,  in  cases  of  great  povart/. 
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2050<  Ton  say  you  think  there  are  plenty  of  openings 

for  obtaining  situationa  for  street^tra^diag  boys.    II  your' 

take  a  boy. off  the  streets  who  has  been  accustomed  to 

celling  ^newspapers,  and  get  employment  for  him  in  a 

iaotory  or  workshop,  or  otherwise,  will  he  stick  to  that  • 

employment)  or  is  he  likely  to  throw  it  up  and  go  back 

to  vtrMt  trading  again? — I  am  afraid,  after  they.onoe 

get  into  the  habit  of  going  about  the  streets,  under  no 

conttol -and  under  no  discipline,  that  it  leads  to  war 

settled  habits,  and  I  am  afraid,  once  they  start  this 

^ing,  they  would  not  turn  out  good  working  men  ;  they 

would  be  unsteady. 

2O6I4  There  are  plenty  of  openings  for  them,  you 
think;  but  they  would  not  take  adyantage  of  thm? — 
They  would  not  take  advantage  of  them,  for  they  would 
probably- be  dissatisfied  with  the  work,  and  would  wish 
to  hvfe  a  more  free  lifa 

2052.  Do  many  of  these  boys  sleep  in  the  ocmmion 
lodging-houses  ? — No,  sir,  I  don't  think  so  (  there  are 
Tery  few  of  thai  class.    I  think  they  nearly  idl  stay* 
with  their  fathers  and  mothers. 

2063.  Do  you  think  there  are  many  of  them  atay 
nowhere  regularly,  but  sleep  anywhere  they  can — ^in  the 
streets«on  staircases,  or  doorways? — ^There  is. very  little 
<vl  that  here.  Occasionally,  a  boy  breaks  loose  from,  all  - 
<:ontrol,  and,  perhaps,  will  be  found  sleeping  in  a  box 
on  the  quay,  by  the  police ;  but  it  is  the  exception. 

2064.  You  think  the  common  lodging-house  is  not 
used  by  them  ? — ^Very  little. 

2066.  Is  it  your 'opini<m  thai  the  system  ol  lod^dngs 
under  the  super^ion  of  the  licensing  authority  wonld 
he  of  use  in  Belfast? — I  don't  think  so:  it  would  b» 
^ery  oooasionally  that  theeo'  street  traders  er>  newsboys 
would  go  there. 

2066.  You  think  tk^  would  not  use  a.  Homey  if 
Homes  were  provided  lor  th^  ? — ^Those  hot  staying' with 
their  parents? 

2067.  Yes.  Or,  take  the  case  of  a  boy  who  has  no 
parents  9*^In  the  ease  of  a  iboy  who  has  no  parents^  I 
think,  possibly  he  might. 

'  2068.  Where  does  that   boy  at   present'  live?  .Are 
there  many  of  them  ? — ^There  are  very  few.  . 
2060sr  There  are  a  few?— There  mif^t  be. 

2060.  Where  would  they  live?— They  might  lii^e  with 
other  bays^  in  their  honaes,  and  pay  a  certain  amount 
to  the  o&eriboys'  mothers  or  fathers. 

2061.  You  think  they  would  not  go  to  the  common 
lodging-houses  f"*--!  don^t  think  they  would  go,  it  they 
could  help  it. 

2062.  You  think  it  wonld  not  be  necessary  to  pro- 
vide Homes  for  the  few  cases  that  there  might  be-?**^ 
I  don't  think  it  would  be  necessarry  at  present* 

2063k*  If  Homes  were  provided,  do  you  think  the 
ehildren  would  use  them :  they  would  be  under  certain 
restrictions  and  discipline  as  to  hours,  and  so  on? — It 
vroodd  be  a  very  good  thing  if  they  oould  be  induced  to 
use  them. 

8064.  They  have  them  in  Liverpo<^,  and,  so  far,  they 
liave  been  a  complete  failure.  There  was  some  evi- 
denoe  given  in  Dublin  to  the  effect  that  ii  you  intro* 
dnoed  a  system'  of  licences,  the  tendency  would  be  to 
driven  the  poorer  children  off  the  streets,  and  bring  a 
^better  class -of  children  there  selling  newspapers.  Do 
you  think  it  'possible  that  such  a  result  would  come 
^bontt— I  don't  think  that  is  likely  to  happen  here. 

S066v  Do  yon  think,  on  the  contrary,^  it  would  drive 
the  better  dassr  oM  the  streets,  and  leave  only  the  poor 
rhildien  t-^They  are  nearly  all  poor  there,  as  it  is  the 
last  resort  of  parents,  to  send  the  children  to  sell  newe- 
)iaper»9n  the  streets'.  'They  are  driven  to  it  by  poverty. 

2066.  Not#ith0tanding  the  large  earnings  ?^Ye8. 

2067;  But  still,  I  think  you  said  ther^  tras  plenty  of 
opportunity  of  providing  employmient  for  these  child- 
ren?— ^Yes ;  but  at  a  very  wlluced  rate  of  pay:*  They 
^ould'only  get  3«.,'or'3s.  6<l.,'in8tiead  of  an  avetisge  of 
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,  206^.>  The  inducement  to  poor  parents ,  to  send  their 
children  U)  sell  papers  is  the  large  amount;  of  eamingf  ? 
— Kxactly. 

2060.  We  were  told  there  was  no  system,  at  prevent, 
nf  providing  clothing  for  children,  in  Belfast? — There 
ist  no  tpolice-aided  -  system.  •  Of  ooaise,  it  has  been 
mooted  \  'butil  think  the  question  is  under  the  con- 
sidemtion  of  headquarters,  at  present. 
•  8Q70k  Is  there  any  reason  why  it  should  not  be  suo- 
eessfnl  in  Belfast  ?-^It  is  not  a  matter  I  have  oonsidered 
•veiyaauch*  r  If  ,it  has  turned  out  well,  as  L^hear^it 
hp«  i^v  Dublin,  I  don't  see  whv  it  should  net  do  se  here. 

2071.  It  is  a  success  in  Dublin,   and  some  of  the 
larg^  fingHlhi»' elites  ?«-«I   think  it   would    be«catilier 


a  good  thing,  because  I  think  it  would  bring  the  people  iiprtf 29ilW%\ 

into  touch  with  the  pohce,  and  do  a  good  deal,  perhaps,  j~ 

to  make  them  more  popular  than  they  are.  -    t  ^'iSS^    "  " 

2072.  Is  it  your  experience  whether  there  are  many   Ij!!ISS?"^ '^'*1/ 
children  in  Belfa$t  who  are  excessively  over-workad'-^I  '***"' 
mean  children  of  the  school  age,  who  are  putting  in- 

their  school  attendance? — ^You  mean  who  also  trade  ? 

2073.  Who  also  trade? — ^I  do  not  think  there  are. 
I  think  these  boys,  as  a  rule,  get  home  at  9  o'clock  at 
night.  I  think  most  of  them  don't  start  until  10  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  !•  d<Mi't  think  they  are  excessively 
worked,  at  all. 

2074.  If  a  child,  for  instance,  is  attending  school 
regularly,  do  you  think  he  could  be,  in  addition,  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  hours  working  without  injury  to 
his  health,  in  some  wage-eaminfl  emploryment?--^That 
is,  supposing  he  attended  at  schod  for  five  hours  a  day  ? 

2075.  From  10  to  3  every  day?— I  don't  think  it 
would  injure  them.  I  don't  see  why  they  should  not. 
sell  papers  well,  from  3  to  8,  without  injury  to  his 
health. 

2076.  At  any  other  employment  do  you  think  he 
can  work  without  injury  to  himself,  and  without  inter- 
fering  with  his  school  trading,  say,  twenty-fiv^  hours, 
a  week  ?  That  would  be  the  class  you  were  speaking  of 
as  half-timers.  They  would  have  to  go  to  school — ^&ey 
woukl  have  to  go  to  school  in  order  to  be  half-timers  9^ 
That  is  the  law. 

2077.  A  child  who  is  a  half-timer  could  work  oon- 
siderabhr  more  Idian  twenty-five  hours  a  week  in  a 
factory  ?— According  to  the  Factory  Act  they  will  be 
on  alternate  days  in  the  factory — how  many  hours'  work 
in  the  week  I  am  not  exactly  sure.  I  should  think,  ii 
they  worked  twenty-five  hours. 

207B.  Is  there  any  other  suggestion  which  you  would 
make  that  might  be  a  help  to  us  ? — I  made  out  a  re- 
turn, here,  which  I  thought  might  be  of  use,  of  the 
number  of  children  in 'Industrial  Schools  and  Beforma-' 
tories,  who  have  been  trading  in  the  streets  pieviou» 
to  committal.  The  total  number  sent  to  Homes, 
SohoolB^'  &c.f  was  1/041.  That  is  thei  ntunbor  of 
children.  •    . 

2070.  Mr.  McJLHAiiL.— In  Ireland  ?•— In  Belfast ;  atid 
of  these  126  had  been  previously  trading-  in  the  streets. 

2080.  Chairman. — Does  your  return  show  for  what 
reason  they  were  sent  to  these  places  ? — No ;  but  of  thait 
number  123  were  boys.    : 

2081.  Mrw  ^AOAN.—That  is.  Reformatories  and  Iri^ 
dustrial  Schools  together  ? — Yes  ;  and  two  were  girls. 
Of  course,  as  to  selling  flowers  in  the  streets,  I  may 
mention  both  these  girls  were  ever  the  age ;  but  if  they 
were  under  the  age  the  Corporation  have  a  -  bye-law 
which  objects  to  ihd  selling  of  any  article  on  the  street 
for  which  a  market-place  is  provided;  so  tiiey  have 
power,  if  they  wish,  to  forbid  it. 

2082j  How  is  that  bye-law  enforced— -do  the  pblioe 
intervene? — ^It  is  not  enforced. 

2063.  But  if  it  were  enforced,  would  it  be  the  police 
who  would  summon? — ^The  Corporation  could  insist  on 
us  enforcing  it :  the  Corporation  would  have  to  prose- 
cute, because  it  would  be  ■  an  offence  against  this  Act ; 
but  so  long  as  they  do  not  annoy  the  people,  and  con- 
duct themselvest  properly  in  the  streets,  these  flower 
sellers  are  allowed  to  carrv  on  their  trade  in  all  the 
towns  in  the  United  Kingcfom«  There  is  another  point 
about  the  issuing  of  these  badges :  I  don^t  know  whether 
it  has-been  considered :  as  to  which  Belfast  is  differeatt 
from  Dublin;  but  I  presume  the  licensing  of  these 
children  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Corporation. 
What  I  wish  to  get  at  ia,  where  theee  badges  would  be 
left -at  ni^t^  if  they  were  proposed  to  be  given  up— ^ 
would  it  be  the  police  barracks  nearest  to  whenre  the 
children  live. 

•  2084^  In  Liverpool  the  arrangement  is,  th^^  they 
be  left  at  the  central  police  station;  ibut.  it  mi^t  he 
necessary,  if  there  was  such  an  arrangement  made,  to 
have  more  than  one  police  barrack — ^it  might  not  be 
reasonable  to  ask  the  children  to  go  all  to  one  central 
place? — ^That  is  what  I  wanted  to  point  out  In  Bel- 
fast'the  central  police  station  is,  I  may  say,  four  -miles 
-from  LigonieU  which  is  the  borough  boundary,  and 
where  a  good  many  papers  are  sold.  It  is  four  miles 
from  the  centre  to  the  borough  boundary  on  each  side. 
There  are  twei)tjr-two  barracks  dotted  all  over  the  town, 
•and  the  only  thing  I  should  suggest  is,  that  they'ihight 
be  left  at  these  barracks. 

2085.  Mr.  Baoweui.— According  to  the  return  there 
are  forty^five  girl<  messengers.  •  That  eaatais'  k  ciirk>us 
•ort  of  occilptttion  for  girls  ?-^These  messengers  ace 
psincipally  sent  out  from  the  iittle  riiopa>  of  which 
'thereardr  a  very  vary  great' number- in  the  outskirts;' 
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JfKr29,1908.       2086.  Chiefly  in  the  outskirts,  yon  think?— Yes. 

2087.  Are  you  troubled  with  what  is  now  technically 
known  as  Hooliganism  here  at  all? — We  have  had  an 
outbreak  here  last  week. 

2068.  The  Belfast  newspapers  talk  about  it,  but 
whether  you  have  found  an^hing  of  it  in  the  actual 
life  of  the  place  is  what  I  want  to  know.  What  I 
mean  by  Hooliganism  is  a  kind  of  Mohawk  life  of 
boys  between  the  school  age  and  the  adult  age — 
youths? — Well,  I  think  in  times  of  riot  these  boys 
suppose  they  should  do  whatever  other  people  do,  and 
perhaps  they  may  indulge  in  a  little  stone-throwing 
and  beating. 

2089.  But  is  there  any  regular  system  of  this  kind 
of  conduct? — If  you  leave  out  those  times  of  excite- 
ment I  don't  think  there  is.  Take  the  case  which  has 
occurred  within  the  last  week,  it  is  probably  a  solitary 
case,  and,  in  my  opinion,  resulted  from  allowing  the 
sale  of  this  penny  literature  that  they  pick  up  and 
read.  I  don't  think  another  case  of  that  kind  oc- 
curred within  the  last  sixteen  years. 

2090.  You  don't  think  there  is  anything  like  a  con- 
siderable number  of  big  boys  working  under  leaders? 
— ^I  do  not. 

2091.  Among  the  youthful  offenders  whom  you  deal 
with,  the  principal  offence  appears  to  be  playing  foot- 
ball in  the  street.  I  quite  agree  with  you  that  that 
should  be  stopped,  but  at  the  same  time  don't  you 
think  it  shows  a  terrible  want  of  some  place  to  play 
in  ? — There  are  no  playgrounds  in  Belfast,  and  I  think 
that  is  a  very  very  great  mistake.  The  parks  are  big ; 
but  a  park  like  the  Ormeau  Park  is  very  far  away. 
They  have  none  of  the  little  playgrounds  that  are  dotted 
all  over  London — places  about  twice  the  size  of  this 
room.     They  have  nothing  of  that  sort  here. 

2092.  Do  you  think  such  things  should  be  provided  ? 
— ^I  think  the  town  is  so  much  built  over  that  it  would 
be  a  very  expensive  thing  to  do,  but  I  think  it  a  mis- 
take that  it  was  not  done  before  the  areas  were  filled 
up. 

2093.  We  had  it  in  evidence  as  a  matter  of  opinion, 
but,  perhaps,  of  a  very  decided  opinion,  that  some- 
thing like  one- third  of  the  street  boys  become  soldiers 
and  another  one- third  get  various  employments,  and 
the  other  one-third  turn  into  permanent  loafers — is 
that  in  accordance  with  your  experience? — My  idea 
is  that  one-fourth  would  turn  out  badly,  would  find 
their  way  to  the  Reformatories,  but  of  that  the  mana- 

•  ger  of  the  Reformatory,  with  whom  I  have  often  been 
out,  assures  me  that  they  manage  to  reform  a  very 
great  proportion,  so  I  would  think  one-third  rather 
too  much  to  say  become  loafers,  as  regards  Belfast. 

2094.  That  point  of  the  examination  of  the  Reforma- 
tories was  not  raised,  and  therefore  does  not  come  in. 
Do  you  think  in  a  general  way  that  the  boys  trained 
in  the  streets  learn  anything  to  fit  -them  for  regular 
work,  or  do  you  think  they  become  fit  for  regular 
work? — I  do  not 

2095.  In  a  general  way  it  is  a  bad  employment? — 
Yes. 

2096.  A  boy  with  specially  good  streets,  and  of 
known  habits,  would  manage  to  live  it  down ;  the 
great  majority  do  not^— I  don't  think  any  of  them 
ever  sell  newspapers  lis  men. 

2097.  That  is  acknowledged  everywhere.  They  are 
not  suited  for  it ;  but  what  I  mean  is  whether  the  life 
they  lead  as  hawkers  or  whatever  you  call  it,  whether 
that  prevents  them  from  beooming  good  men  in  an- 
other life ;  does  it  prevent  them  from  becoming  good 
labourers,  good  gardeners,  or  good  grooms?— I  do 
think  it  leads  them  to  learn  irregular  habits.  They 
feel  disinclined  to  settle  down  to  a  recpilar  life. 

2098.  You  think  even  such  a  slight  check  as  licences 
and  budges  would  help  to  reduce  that?^I  think  it 
would  teach  these  boys  that  they  would  have  to  do 
what  was  right. 

2099.  Mr.  Fag  an. — The  sale  of  newspapers  js  the 
occupation  in  the  way  of  street  trading  that  bings  in 
most  money? — Yes. 

2100.  Do  you  think  there  is  much  made  by  selling 
matches,  bootlaces,  and  various  other  small  matters? 
— I  believe  that  all  the  boys  and  girls  who*  sell  these 
articles  do  so  only  as  a  pretext  for  begging. 

2101.  So  as  far  as  that  particular  branch  is  conceme<i, 
you  would,  instead  of  licensing,  be  disposed  to  put 
it  down  altogether? — I  would  if  possible. 

2102.  Is  there  not  a  sjrstem  in  Belfast  amon^  the 
lads  who  trade  of  graduating  from  the  circumference 
towards  the  centre,  as  being  the  more  profitable  loca- 
lity for  money  making? — ^You  mean  leaving  the  centre 
of  the  town. 


2103.  No,  but  ooming  from  the  outekirta.  A  lad 
begins  in  the  outskirts.  He  would  not  at  first  be 
allowed  by  the  other  lads  to  trade  in  the  centre? — I 
have  never  heard  that.  I  don't  think  that  is  likely , 
because  I  think  the  lads  who  trade  in  the  centre  and 
the  lads  who  trade  in  the  outskirts  live  in  the  out- 
skirte.  I  think  most  of  the  lads  who  trade  in  tlie 
centre  of  the  town  live  near  Royal-avenue,  or  per- 
haps near  Cromac-square  in  the  centre  of  the  town. 

2104.  But  is  it  not  more  profitable  to  trade  in  the 
centre  than  the  suburbs? — It  is,  but  it  would  not  be 
as  near  their  homes. 

2105.  But  might  it  not  be  an  attraction  in  bringing 
the  lads  from  the  outskirts  of  the  town  towards  the 
centre ;  you  are  not  aware  of  the  fact  ? — I  don't  think 
they  would  be  encouraged  by  the  parents  who  live 
in  the  outskirts,  because  they  have  them  more  under 
their  control  in  the  outskirts. 

2106.  You  mentioned  an  emergency  case  where 
there  might  be  some  delay  in  getting  a  badge,  and 
where  it  was  important  that  the  child  should 
begin  to  trade  at  once ;  now,  have  you  known 
oi  such  a  case  where  suffering  would  be  caused 
by  a  delay  of  a  few  days? — It  might  occur  in  this 
way.  In  our  town  there  are  periods  of  depression 
that  arise  very  suddenly.  Suppose  a  mill  stops  work- 
ing, or  that  there  is  a  strike  in  the  Queen's  Island^ 
it  at  once  throws  a  lot  of  people  out  of  employment. 
They  are  not  very  economical,  and  don't  save  very 
much  money,  and  there  would  be  the  time  when  to 
keep  a  boy  waiting  a  few  days  might  possibly  be  a 
hardship  on  the  parente. 

2107.  You  are  aware  that  there  are  two  forms  of 
badge  given  out — ^for  children  who  are  exempt  from 
school  attendance,  and  for  those  who  are  stUl  required 
to  attend  school — so  that  they  may  be  recognised  in 
streete  ? — Yes. 

2108.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  eonvenient  if  there 
were  a  third  badge,  which  would  be  available  at  a 
police  station  or  a  clergyman's  house,  and  which 
might  be  called  an  emergency  badge,  and  would  enable 
a  boy  to  trade  until  the  necessary  inquiries  could  be 
made? — Could  the  same  badge  not  be  issued  with  a 
different  label? 

2109.  Yes,  with  some  distinguishing  feature  about 
it  that  would  enable  it  to  be  recognised  ? — I  tiiink  that 
would  be  a  very  good  idea. 

2110.  Are  there  many  orphans  street  trading?— If 
you  call  orphans  boys  with  one  parent  dead. 

2111.  With  both  parents  dead  ?•— I  don't  think  there 
are.   . 

2112.  So  you  think  there  are  very  few  orphans  with 
neither  of  their  parente  living  trading  in  the  city? — 
There  are  very  few.  A  very  large  number  go  to  the 
Industrial  Schools. 

2113.  Is  the  First  Offenders  Act  put  into  force  in 
Belfast  to  any  extent? — Yes,  a  great  deaL 

2114.  Do  you  think  many  children  do  not  respond 
to  the  leniency  on  Uie  magistrate's  part  ? — It  makes  the 
parents  have  a  better  watoh  over  them.  The  fact  of 
their  being  before  the  magistrate  and  being  warned 
that  the  child  may  be  taken  away  from  them  would 
lead  them  to  look  after  the  children  ^better. 

2115.  You  think  it  is  beneficial? — I  do. 

2116.  Mr.  MuLHALL.— I  think  you  mentioned  there 
was  a  local  Act  for  Belfast  under  which  the  Corpora- 
tion have  power  of  licensing  newspaper  sellers? — Yes. 

2117.  What  Act  is  that?->^It  is  the  local  Act  of 
1878. 

2118.  Could  you  give  me  the  section  which  gives 
them  the  power  of  licensing? — Section  125. 

2119.,  In  the  course  of  your  evidence  you  mentioned 
that  only  parents  of  the  poorer  class  sent  out  their 
children  to  sell  papers? — I  think  so. 

2120.  Are  you  aware  that  in  some  cases  the  children 
go  out  without  the  consent  or  knowledge  of  their 
parents? — To  sell  papers? 

2121.  We  have  taken  evidence  in  Dublin  to  that 
effect,  and  I  want  to  know  is  it  the  same  in  Belfast  ? — 
I  think  the  parents  nearly  always  know  where  they 
are.  I  don't  think  they  could  be  engaged  selling 
papers  without  their  knowledge. 

2122.  There  is  one  other  matter ;  that  is,  about  re- 
stricting the  emplojrment  of  children.  The  Chairman 
asked  you  were  you  in  favour  of  children  not  being 
employed  as  a  general  rule  between  the  hours  of  nine 
in  the  evening  and  six  in  the  morning,  and  I  under- 
stood you  to  say  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  would  be 
time  enough?— «To  begin  with. 

2123.  Yes  ?--Certeinly. 

2124.  If  yon  limit  it  to  the  8  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, how  would  it  be  possible  to  employ  children  in 
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distxibutiiig  the  momine  papers,  which  begins  at  6 
o'clock  ? — ^1  meant  they  should  not  begin  to  sell  papers 
until  after  8  o'dodc  in  the  morning. 

2125.  Ton  distinguish  between  street  trading  and 
other  employments? — ^I  do. 

2126.  You  would  not  object  to  their  distributing 
t^  papers  at  6  in  the  morning? — I  don't  see  what 
the  objection  would  be,  but  I  should  think  it  would 
not  occur  because  Uiere  would  not  be  any  market  for 
them. 


2127.  But  distributing  them  to  regular  customers?  ^jMt/3O,10Ot. 
— ^At  that  hour?  y^»  .  «^. 

2128.  Yes?— I  don't  see  any  objection,  but  I  don't  iJJJ^^ 
fancy  it  would  be  any  convenience  to  the  people  who  MotmL 
read  the  papers.     They  don^t  get  up  at  that  hour,  and 

the  working  people  who  do  get  up  read  only  the  even- 
ing papers. 

2129.  We  had  evidence  in  Dublin  from  one  of  the 
large  newspaper  agents*  that  the  boys  are  employed 
there  from  half -past  5  in  the  morning  at  this  work? 
— ^There  is  nothing  of  the  kind  here  as  far  as  I  know. 


The  Witness  ihen  withdrew. 


Head-Constable  Saboent  examined. 


213Q.  Chaibman. — You  heard  the  evidence  of  Dis- 
trict-Inspector Morell? — ^Yes. 

2131.  Do  you  generally  agree  with  it? — Yes. 

2132.  Are  there  any  points  on  which  you  wish  to 
express  any  particular  tiews  ? — ^About  the  hours  during 
which  boys  would.be  employed  selling  the  newspapers, 
i  think  ^e  hours  as  arranged  for  Liverpool  would  not 
be  quite  sufficient  here.  In  the  first  place,  they  would 
not  aUow  the  bo^  to  earn  as  much  money  as  they  do 
at  present,  and  in  the  next  place  they  would  not  suit 
ibe  publia 

2133.  You  mean  that  the  hour  ought  to  be  later  in 
the  evening? — ^Yes. 

2134.  What  would  you  say  would  be  a  reasonable 
hourl — ^I  have  18^  years'  experience  of  the  city,  and  I 
have  seen  a  mat  deal  of  the  street  trading  in  that 
time ;  and  I  uiink  in  the  winter  boys  under  twelve  years 
of  age  should  be  allowed  to  trade  up  to  8,  and  in  the 
summer  up  to  9  o'clock,  and  boys  between  twelve  and 
fourteen  should  be  allowed  to  trade  up  to  9  in  winter 
and  11  in  summer.  That  is  generally  speaking.  The 
reason  I  have  come  to  that  conclusion  is  this.  As  the 
boys  stand  at  present  they  are  out  until  a  much  later 
hour  at  night,  and  they  earn  by  that  means  a  great  deal 
of  money,  and  if  you  curtail  the  hours  you  would  be 
taking  die  money  away  from  them. 

212o.  Do  you  think  they  earn  much  money,  say  be- 
tween 10  and  11  o'clock  at  night? — ^Yes  ;  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  money  earned,  especially  on  two  or  three  nights 
in  the  week,  between  10  and  11. 

2136.  One  effect  of  the  regulation  of  this  street  trad- 
ing would  be  that  the  boys  selling  newspapers  would  be 
compelled  to  attend  school  regularly ;  otherwise  the 
licences  issued  would  be  taken  away  from  them  ? — ^Yes. 

2137.  Do  you  think  a  boy  who  has  to  attend  school  at 
10  o'clock  in  the  morning  would,  if  kept  out  \intil  11 
o'clodc  at  night,  be  fit  for  his  work  in  school  next  day  ? 
— If  you  limit  the  hours  the  boys  will  be  still  on  tiie 
streets.  What  I  mean  is  this.  Suppose  you  give  a  boy 
a  licence,  and  he  is  bound  to  give  it  up  at  8  or  9  in  the 
evening,  he  will  then  spend  an  hour  or  two  on  the  streets 
running  wild,  and  you  will  have  no  control  over  him. 

2138.  But  if  you  allow  him  to  trade  on  and  keep  his 
licence  until  11  o'clock,  do  you  think  he  will  then  go 
straight  home  ? — ^I  believe  he  will. 

2139.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  very  late  hour  to 
have  to  be  going  to  the  police  station  to  be  givins  up 
the  badee  if  you  fixed  it  at  11  o'clock  ? — ^It  would  be, 
especially  if  he  had  far  to  go  ;  if  he  had  to  come  to  the 
Central  Police  Station  from  Ligoniel,  or  the  Lisbum- 
road,  or  some  other  suburb  ;  but  he  won't  have  very  far 
to  CO  from  the  place  he  trades  to  the  nearest  police 
station  if  you  decide  that  the  licence  should  be  given 
up.  It  would  be  only  a  matter  of  from  three  to  five 
minutes. 

2140.  You  think  the  child  might,  without  any  in- 
jury to  his  powers  of  work  in  school,  J)e  licensed  to  trade 
up  to  11  o'clock  at  night  ? — Yes,  in  stmmier. 

2141.  What  hour  did  you  say  in  winter?— 9  o'clock. 

2142.  As  regards  the  ages  of  these  children,  are  there 
any  children  employed  seUing  newspapers  under  eleven? 
— There  are  a  few  ;  not  very  many  of  them. 

2143.  What  is  the  age  at  which  children  are  allowed 
to  be  employed  in  a  factory? — I  believe  it  is  twelve. 

2144.  Do  you  think  the  ages  for  street  trading  should 
be  limited,  say,  between  eleven  and  sixteen  ? — ^With  re- 

gard  to  eleven,  I  Uiink  in  exceptional  cases  they  might 
e  allowed  to  tsade  in  the  streets,  in  exceptional  cases, 
from  ten. 

2145.  What  are  the  exceptional  cases  ? — ^I  have  known 
cases  myself  where  the  mother  has  been  left  with  four 
or  five  boys,  and  she  is  in  delicate  health  herself,  and 
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has  no  means  of  earning,  except  what  two  or  three  of  Sargent, 
these  boys  bring  in.    I  think  in  a  case  of  that  sort  they 
might  be  allowed  to  trade  from  ten  years  of  ^e. 

2146.  That  would  be  quite  exceptional? — ^Yes. 

2147.  You  don't  think  there  woidd  be  many  of  them? 
— ^There  would  not  be  very  many  of  them. 

2148.  The  age  as  a  rule  might  be  fixed  from  eleven  to 
sixteen  ? — Fourteen,  I  would  say,  unless  in  exceptional 
cases,  between  fourteen  and  sixteen,  where  I  wotud  give 
another  exception.  The  reason  I  give  for  that  is  Siat 
when  the  boy  comes  to  fourteen  years  of  aee,  I  believe 
it  is  time  to  put  him  to  something  better  &an  trading 
in  the  streets. 

2149.  You  would  not  allow  any  street  trading  after 
fourteen  ?-^Generally  speaking,  I  would  not.  I  would 
make  an  exception  in  the  case  of  a  boy  after  fourteen, 
who  may  be  delicate,  or  may  not  be  fit  for  anything  else. 
If  on  inquiry  such  a  case  was  found,  then  I  would  allow 
him  to  trade  until  sixteen,  but,  generally  speaking,  I 
would  put  the  boy  to  some  other  ousine^  at  fourteen. 
I  think  it  would  be  time  for  him  to  be  off  the  street 
then. 

2150.  We  may  take  it  your  opinion  is  the  a|;e  should 
be  eleven  to  fourteen  as  a  rule,  and  ten  to  sixteen  in 
certain  exceptional  cases? — ^Yes. 

2151.  Are  there  many  cases  of  excessive  child  work 
in  Belfast  ? — The  children  who  are  working  in  the  mills 
and  factories  are,  I  believe,  about  the  hardest  worked. 
The  children  here  who  are  known  as  half-timers  gene- 
rally work  here  every  second  day,  so  far  as  I  can  un- 
derstand ;  that  is,  they  are  one  day  completely  out  of 
and  another  day  completeljr  in  the  mill.  I  think  that 
is  rather  a  long  day  for  children. 

2152.  Mr.  Bagwell. — ^You  must  give  them  two  hours 
— 6  to  6,  with  two  hours  interval,  that  is  the  law? — 
After  all  it  is  a  long  day  for  boys  or  girls  under  twelve 
or  fourteen  years  of  age. 

2153.  Chairman. — Do  these  children  street  trading 
give  much  trouble? — They  do,  a  great  deal,  in  many 
ways.  I  find  that  the  boys  are  under  no  control  by  any- 
one. They  get  into  the  habit  of  keeping  bad  company, 
and  remain  out  late  at  night,  and  some  of  the  boys — 
not  very  many  of  .them — stop  out  in  unoccupied  houses, 
and  lofts,  and  stables,  and  this  leads  to  larceny,  pocket- 
picking,  and  shop-lifting. 

2154.  Have  you  many  cases  of  these  offences  in  Bel- 
fast?— We  have  a  good  many  of  them.  Those  are  child- 
ren who  trade  in  the  streets,  and  last  year  there  were 
thirty-eight  or  thirty-nine  of  them  prosecuted  for  lar- 
ceny. 

We  have  a  return  from  the  police  here,  and  they 
put  down  nine  as  the  number  of  larcenies. 

2155.  Mr.  Fagan. — These  were  convictions? — I  don't 
know  where  they  got  that. 

2156.  Chairman. —They  got  it  through  the  Inspector- 
General  ? — 1  took  this  return  from  the  police  books. 

2157.  What  are  your  figures  ? — The  larcenies  for  last 
year — that  is,  arrests  and  prosecutions — were  thirty- 
eight  ;  indecent  behaviour,  twelve ;  loitering  witibi  in- 
tent to  commit  a  felony,  seven ;  breaking  and  entering 
and  stealing,  six ;  cuttinc  and  wounding,  one ;  wander- 
ing abroad  without  any  nome,  two ;  begging,  only  one 
case ;  malicious  injury,  two  cases ;  assault,  occasion- 
ing actual  bodily  harm,  four,  and  other  offences,  one. 
They  were  arrested  for  those  offences.  In  addition  to 
that,  I  find  there  were  prosecutions  by  summons  for 
obstructing  the  footpath,  thirteen,  and  indecent  be- 
haviour seven,  and  stone-throwing  four.  Those  were 
all  boys  engaged  in  street  trading. 

2158.  What  is  your  total  number  ?--The  total  is  100. 

2159.  What  ages  are  these  children? — Under  eleven 
there  were  two  children  arrested  and  prosecuted  for  lar- 
ceny ;  and  over  eleven  and  under  twelve  there  were  four, 
and   between  twelve  and   thirteen   there  were  seven ; 
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4|M^29|1902.  eight  between  thirteen  and  fourteen;  twelve  between 
~^  .        fourteen  and  fifteen  ;  eight  between  fifteen  and  sixteen, 
and  thirtr-three  at  sixteen  years,  or  over  it ;  or  seventy- 
four  in  alL 

2160.  Mr.  Bagwell. — Our  return  stops  at  sixteen  ? — 
I  f  oondy  on  going  over  the  books,  there  was  an  odd  case 
of  a  boy  put  down  as  street  trading  or  selling  news- 
papers, who  was  up  to  seventeen  years  of  age,  but  there 
are  not  very  many  of  them  in  it.  There  may  be  half-a- 
dooen. 

Chairman. — ^We  will  look  further  into  these  figures 
later  on. 

2161.  Mr.  Bagwell. — How  many  years  have  you  been 
in  Belfast? — Eighteen  and  a-half. 

2162.  You  have  had  some  opportunity  of  knowing 
what  happens  to  these  street  boysf — ^Tes. 

2163.  After  they  have  ceased  to  be  boys,  have  ^ou 
been  able  to  follow  many  of  them  f — ^I  have  been  making 
inquiry  into  that. 

2164.  Do  you  meet  them  later  on  in  life  about  here? 
— ^I  have  met  some  of  them,  and  I  agree  with  what  Mr. 
Morell  has  said  about  them. 

2165.  They  don't  turn  out  vrell  as  a  rule? — ^I  think 
75  per  cent,  of  them. 

2166.  Turn  out  fairly  well  ?— Tee. 

2167.  After  being  through  the  mill  of  a  Reformatory, 
some  of  them,  or  one  thing  and  another? — No ;  I  think 


you  might  put  the  Beformatory  boys  into  the  other  25 
per  cent. 

2168.  Mr.  Fagan. — ^You  don't  think  Beformatory  in- 
fluence leads  to  much  good  afterwards? — Oh,  I  do.  I 
think  I  may  say  that  75  per  cent,  turn  out  well ;  and 
then  I  took  it  that  a  percentage  of  the  25  per  oentl  who 
did  not  were  boys  who  had  been  sent  to  a  Beformatory. 

2160.  Those  who  were  sent  to  Reformatories  you  ex- 
pect turn  out  well  ? — I  expect  and  believe,  from  what  I 
know,  that  about  99  per  cent,  of  those  sent  to  Bef orma- 
tories  turn  out  well.  There  is  one  thing  I  should  like  to 
say.  Tou  asked  me  if  I  had  any  suggestion  to  make. 
If  you  do  issue  a  licence  to  these  boys,  I  would  suggest 
that  it  should  be  only  for  six  days  in  the  week,  and 
that  they  should  not  he  permitted  to  trade  on  Sunday. 

2170.  Is  there  any  trade  on  Sunday  at  present? — 
Yes. 

2171.  In  what — selling  newspai>er8? — ^Yes. 

2172.  Is  that  the  only  Sunday  trading  ?— That  is  the 
only  Sunday  trading. 

2173.  You  would  put  that  down  altogether? — ^I  would, 
sir. 

2174.  Mr.  Baowzll.— Th^  don't  sell  the  Belfast 
papers  then  ? — ^They  sell  the  UhrorUeU,  and  some  other 
papers. 

2175.  Some  weekly  papers? — Some  papers  that  oome 
from  England. 


The  Witness  then  vnthdrew. 


QenddB. 
Snape. 


Gebald  B.  Snape,  examined. 


2176.  Chairman. — ^You  are  the  principal  Inspector  of 
Factories? — I  am. 

2177.  Have  you  been  long  here? — I  have  been  here  for 
twelve  years  and  four  months. 

2178.  Were  you  in  Dublin  previouslv  ? — No. 

2179.  Your  experience  is  in  Belfast  f— In  Ulster. 

2180.  You  can  speak  then  of  the  effect  of  the  employ- 
ment of  children  in  factories  upon  their  health  and 
character  ? — ^Fairly  well,  I  think. 

2181.  Factory  work  is  already  controlled  by  statute? 
— By  statute.  Perhaps  I  might  be  allowed  to  state,  if 
you  will  permit  me^  that  in  Ireland,  according  to  the 
Betum  issued  by  Her  Majesty's  Chief  Inspector,  there 
were  2,122  males  half-timers. 

2182.  In  Belfast  ?— No ;  the  whole  of  Ireland  ;  and 
with  my  having  the  control  of  Ulster,  I  should  say  tiiat 
90  per  cent^  of  the  half-timers  are  employed  ih  Ulster. 
Then  there  were  2,260  females,  or  a  total  of  4,790  half- 
timers  in  textile  factories — purely  textile  factories.  Th*en 
we  come  to  non-textile  factories,  and  you  will  notice 
a  very  great  difference.  The  returns  show  only  thirty- 
three  half-timers  males,  and  forty-nine  females,  making 
a  total  of  eighty-two.  The  majority  of  the  half-timers 
are  employed  mostly  in  wet  spinning-rooms,  and  also  in 
machine  hackling-shops,  in  conne<^ion  with  the  flax- 
spinning. 

2183.  What  is  the  age  for  the  employment  of  child- 
ren— ^has  it  been  raised  to  twelve  ? — ^It  has  been  raised  to 
twelve  by  the  Act  of  1901. 

2184.  Are  there  manv  children  between  twelve  and 
fourteen  employed  in  factories  in  Belfast  ? — Yes  ;  in 
Belfast  alone  there  are  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and 
fourteen  about  3,000  children. 

2185.  You  mean  male  and  female? — ^Yes. 

2186.  These  are  all  half-timers  ?— Yes. 

2187.  The  half-time  system  is,  they  attend  school  on 
alternate  days? — There  are  two  systems  under  which 
they  can  attend,  according  to  the  statute.  They  can  at- 
tend on  the  alternate  day  system  or  on  the  half -day  sys- 
tem. The  half -day  system  is  not  used  in  this  country 
at  all.  That  more  applies  to  England.  Here,  as  a  rule, 
they  attend  the  mill  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and 
Friday  one  week,  and  go  to  school  on  Tuesday  and 
Thursday,  and  in  the  following  week  they  go  to  school 
on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Iriday,  and  attend  in  the 
mill  on  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday. 

2188.  There  is  no  school  work  on  Saturday  at  all  ? — 
No  school-work  at  all. 

2189.  In  the  factory  is  Saturday  a  short  day  ? — It  is. 
They  have  to  leave  off  at  12  o'clock ;  that  is  from  6  in 
the  morning,  with  one  half  hour  off. 

2190.  Are  there  many  children  of  between  fourteen 
and  sixteen  working  in  factories  ? — Yes  ;  there  are  a 
great  number  of  those. 

2191.  They  put  in  their  full  time  ;  they  have  no  school 
work  at  all  ? — ^They  have  no  school  work  at  all. 

2192.  What  are  the  hours  during  which  the  children 


between  twelve  and  fourteen  are  employed  in  the  fac- 
tories ? — They  are  employed  from  6  to  6,  with  two  hours 
off  for  meals. 

2193.  That  is  the  usual  hours  for  all  woricers  ? — Yes, 
in  the  North  of  Irdand.  It  means  they  oommenoe  work 
at  6.30  in  the  morning,  and  from  6  to  6.30  is  taken  as  a 
half  hour  for  meals.  Then  there  is  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  for  breakfast,  and  three^uarters  of  an  hour  for 
dinner,  makins  up  the  two  hours  for  meals. 

2194.  The  children  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  are 
employed  every  day,  except  Saturday,  between  those 
hours? — ^Between  fourteen  and  sixteen  they  are  not 
styled  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  children.  They  are 
styled  young  persons.  Child,  according  to  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  is  a  male  or  female  under  fourteen  years  of 
age. 

2195.  But  this  other  class  put  in  the  full  day  ?— They 
put  in  the  full  day. 

2196.  Except  on  Saturday?— On  Saturday,  too.  They 
go  to  work  from  6  o'clock  to  12  ;  but  as  a  rule  it  begins 
at  6.30  in  the  mominff,  and  they  leave  off  at  12. 

2197.  In  Ensland  there  was  evidence  given  to  the  ef- 
fect that  in  addition  to  school  attendance,  there  were 
many  cases  of  children  under  fourteen  being  worked 
thirty,  forty,  and,  in  some  cases,  even  fifty  hours  i 
week  ;  do  you  think  are  there  many  cases  of  that  kind 
in  Belfast,  of  children  under  fourteen,  who  wereputting 
in  their  school  attendance,  being  so  worked  ? — ^We  have 
had  several  cases,  and  I  know  two  firms  that  were  pro- 
secuted for  what  was  called  working  three-quarter  time. 
They  work  in  this  way.  A  boy  coming  in  at  6  o'clock 
in  tiie  morning  went  to  school  at  10.  He  came  away 
from  school  at  3,  and  then  went  back  to  the  mill  at  6. 
That  was  detected,  and  they  jvere  prosecuted  and  fined ; 
but  I  don't  know  of  any  case  to  my  own  knowledge 
where  they  do  that  in  any  of  the  mills  now. 

2198.  Do  you  think  there  are  cases  of  excessive  child 
labour  in  Belfast? — I  have  no  doubt  that  they  could  do 
so ;  I  have  heard  of  one  or  two  cases  where  they  have 
traded  in  the  streets  as  well  as  working  as  half-timers. 

2199.  That  is  children  working  in  factories? — Yes. 
I  have  only  heard  of  two  cases.  I  could  not  give  the 
names.  I  was  told  the  two  boys  were  making  a  fair 
amount  of  money  out  of  it. 

2200.  What  would  you  consider  to  be  the  most  un- 
healthy form  of  child  labour  in  Belfast ;  would  you  say 
street  trading  or  factory  work  was  the  more  unhealthy! 
— I  should  say  that  factory  work  was  more  unhealthy 
than  street  trading. 

2201.  You  think  street  trading  a  more  healthy  form 
of  employment,  notwithstanding  exposure  to  the 
weather  ? — I  should  say  that  if  they  use  good  care  to  see 
that  they  are  well  shod,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  I 
don't  see  any  harm  in  it  at  aU. 

2201a.  Do  you  think  is  there  anything  that  would 
tend  to  injure  the  child's  health  in  the  double  system 
of  work,  of  going  to  the  factory  and  going  to  school  ? — 
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I  don't  flee  why  it  ehould,  beeauBe  the  attendance  in  the 
school  ifl  only  from  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  3 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  .1  think  that  is  far  better 
than  going  to  the  mill  for  half  a  day  and  going  to  the 
factory  the  other  half.  The  exiflting  system  here  gives 
what  I  would,  comparatively  speaking,  consider  twenty- 
four  hoars'  rest  e^ry  second  aay. 

2202.  On  the  day  these  children  go  to  school,  they 
don't  go  to  the  factory  at  all? — No. 

2203.  Except  in  the  two  or  three  CMes  that  you  have 
referred  to^  do  the  half-time  children  do  any  other 
wage-earning  work,  such  as  selling  papers,  or  anything 
of  that  kind  ? — ^I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say  that. 

2204.  Is  there  anything  in  the  working  of  the  textile 
factories  that  injures  the  child's  eyesight  9 — Not  that  I 
am  aware  of. 

2205.  Is  not  some  of  the  work  given  to  the  children 
engaced  there  ver^  fine  work  9 — ^The  half-timers  are  en- 
gc^ed  principally  in  the  wet  spinning-rooms — that  is,  in 
fastening  the  ends  and  taking  off  the  ends  from  bobbins, 
and  in  mat  is  called  doffing. 

2206.  You  think  there  is  nothing  in  that  that  would 
injure  the  eyesight? — I  don't  lihink  so.  It  has  not  been 
ci^ed  to  notice  at  all. 

2207.  Ton  have  not  seen  any  ease  of  injiuy  to  the 
eyesight  in  factories  ? — No,  I  have  not.  I  may  say  that 
before  I  came  here  I  was  rather  struck  with  the  condi- 
tioas  under  which  th^  worked  in  the  wet  spinning- 
rooms,  and  I  took  a  great  interest  in  it,  and  I  asked 
Br.  Pardon,  who  was  a  great  authority  on  skin  diseases 
—he  is  our  certifying  surgeon  under  the  Government — 
and  I  coidd  get  very  little  information  from  him  that 
there  was  anything  wron^  in  the  employment  in  these 
factories,  with  the  exception  that  there  seemed  to  be  a 
greater  amount  of  phthisis  or  consumpticm,  and  that 
no  doubt  arises  from  a  good  many  causes. 

2206.  Does  it  arise  from  the  nature  of  the  work? — I 
dare  say  a  great  deal  of  it  arises  from  the  nature  of  the 
worky  which  has  during  the  past  few  years  been  met,  to 
a  oreat  extent.  It  arises,  in  my  opinion,  from  the  in- 
huation  of  fine  particles  of  dust. 

2209.  Not  from  bad  ventilation? — ^It  is  possible  there 
used  to  be  bad  ventilation  to  a  certain  extent,  but 
there  has  been  a  very  great  improvement  with  reference 
to  these  factories.  In  the  Tork-street  Spinning  Com- 
pany, York-road,  they  have  a  means  of  ventilation  by 
which  they  take  the  dust  away  from  the  faces  of  the 
workers.  That,  no  doubt,  has  been  the  means  of  help- 
ing. They  have  also  under  their  special  rules  what  was 
brouzht  into  force  by  statute  in  1891,  the  providing  of 
all  ^  roughing  and  sorting-shops  with  fans,  which  , 
take  away  the  dust  from  the  workers  while  they  are  pull- 
izigthe  flax  over  the  pins. 

2210.  Have  you  noticed  an  improvement  in  the  health 
of  the  workers  in  consequence  of  all  that? — Certainly. 
I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  make  inquiries,  and  where- 
«ver  I  found  that  these  fans  were  working  the  workers 
have  told  me  that  there  has  been  a  very  grejat  difference 
in  their  health. 

2211.  Have  these  improvements  been  universally  in- 
troduced ? — In  every  flax  spinning  mill  they  are  bound 
to. 

2212.  Is  there  a  danger  in  factories  and  workshops 
of  children  beins  injured  by  having  to  carry  too  heavy 
weights? — None  has  come  under  my  notice. 

2§13.  Not  in  the  textile  factories? — No. 

2214.  Are  these  children  well  grown  or  stunted?-— 
Some  of  them.  Of  coarse  there  is  a  great  deal  of  dif- 
ference. Take  the  Belfast  children.  In  some  of  the 
places  you  will  see  them  a  great  deal  better  than  in 
others.  For  instance,  in  one  mill  the  employers  go  so 
far  as  to  give  their  half-timers  there  a  free  breakfast 
for  the  day  they  are  there,  and,  in  my  opinion,  these 
youngsters  certainly  look  better  than  in  some  of  the 
other  mills.  Some  of  the  youngsters,  in  my  opinion, 
are  very  weakly-looking. 

2215.  You  think  that  is  from  bad  feeding?— I  think 
it  is  from  inattention  at  home.  You  see  the  wages  are 
very  small.  The  wages  of  a  spinner — ^who  has  to  work 
something  like  six  years  before  she  becomes  a  spinner — 
are  only  8«.  or  9s.  a  week,  and  these  youngsters  only 
sist  Zs  6^2  a  week. 

2216.  These  half-timers  ?— They  get  from  lOd.  to  Is. 


2217.  Are  the  provisions  of  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Children  Act  generally  observed  in  Belfast? — I  would 
say  that  they  are  admirably  observed,  so  far  as  detec- 
tion is  concerned. 

2218.  Are  the  children  employed  in  weaving  at  all  ?— 
Very  few  are  employed  in  weaving.  That  is  one  of  the 
peculiarities  here  as  compared  with  Lancashire.  In 
liancashire  there  are  far  more  half-timers  employed  in 


weaving  factories  than  in  spinning  factories,  whereas  April  29,190% 
nearly  all  the  half-timers  here  are  employed  in  spinning  "rr 

factories,  and  not  in  weaving  factories.  Qerald  B. 

2219.  Are  these  children  who  are  onployed  in  fac-  ^°*P*- 
tories   here  subject   to   medical   examination? — Once. 

Th^  are  subject  to  medical  examination  upon  entry ; 
bat  only  once. 

2220.  Is  the  medical  officer  a  Government  officer? — 
Yes  ;  he  is  appointed  by  the  Home  Office  as  a  certifying 
surgeon.  Dr.  H.  S.  S.  Purdon,  of  Dublin-road,  is  the 
certifying  surgeon  here,  and  I  am  sure  that  he  would 
be  able  to  give  you  some  valuable  information. 

2221.  At  all  events,  no  child  physically  tinfit  to  enter 
one  of  these  factories  is  taken  in  there  ? — No ;  that  rests 
entirely  with  the  certifying  surgeon. 

2222.  The  child  has  always  to  go  through  this  medi- 
cal examination? — ^Yes. 

2223.  Mr.  Bagwell. — ^Are  workshops  under  your  in- 
spection as  well  as  factories? — ^As  regards  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  Act  of  Parliament. 

2224.  Because  I  think  you  drew  some  distinction,  if 
I  gather  rightly,  between  the  textile  factories  carried 
on  on  a  large  scale,  and  a  percentage  of  small  trades, 
which  were,  perhaps,  not  so  well  r^;ulated? — ^The  dis- 
tinction I  drew  was  this:  In  textile  factories  we  have 
4,790  half-timers,  and  in  non-textile  factories  only 
eighty-two.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  half-timers  are 
employed  in  flax-spinning  mills,  whereas,  if  you  come 
to  handkerchief  places,  you  never  see  a  child  employed, 
or  going  to  bleaching  works,  or  chemi<»l  works,  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort  You  don't  see  children  employed 
these. 

2225.  The  textile  factories  are  far  the  most  nnpor> 
tant  ? — ^Yes. 

2226.  Are  they  Very  hot? — Some  of  the  rooms  are 
very  hot* 

SS27.  And  they  cannot  help  it? — They  are  under 
special  rules.  The  temperature  of  some  of  the  spinning 
rocmis  would  be  about  75  degrees,  I  should  say,  and, 
of  course,  they  have  to  have  two  hygrometers  in  each 
rocmi,  and  have  to  have  a  schedule  to  schedule  the 
entries  of  the  various  degrees  between  10  and  11  in  the 
morning,  and  3  and  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  These 
cards  are  sent  up  to  Mr.  Williams,  who  is  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Cotton  Cloth  Factories  Act,  and  they  are 
examined  by  him,  and  if  irregularities  are  found  out 
there  is  a  prosecution. 

2228.  What  I  mean  is,  that  these  children,  being 
exposed  to  great  heat  one  day,  and  being  out  in  the 
ordinary  temperature  on  alternate  days,  that  fact  by 
itself  might  be  sufficient  to  cause  phthisis,  without  any- 
thing else?— No ;  I  remember  adcine  Dr.  Purdon  about 
that,  and  I  made  the  same  remans  to  him  that  you 
have  made,  and  he  said  he  had  looked  into  it,  and  he 
could  not  find  that  it  did  them  any  harm  at  alL. 

2229.  Are  boys  and  girls  occupied  in  the  same  manner 
nearly  ? — Yes. 

2230.  Because  the  Lancashire  evidence  was  that  the 
boys  were  in  the  spinning  rooms  and  the  girls  in  the 
weaving  room  ? — They  do  the  same  work,  here. 

22^1.  Mr.  Fagan.~You  say  that  the  children  suffer 
from  lung  affection — consumption  or  phthisis? — That 
remark  of  mine  did  not  altogether  refer  to  children.  I 
would  not  like  to  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  children 
suffer.  What  I  did  say— if  I  might  be  allowed  to  cor- 
rect it^  in  case  I  made  a  wrong  statement — was,  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  consimiption  among  the  workers 
of  the  mills ;  but  I  would  not  like  to  say  that  it  is 
confined  to  t^e  children  alone. 

2231.  May  not  the  foundation  of  it  be  in  the  de- 
terioration of  the  health ^f  the  child?— By  the  working 
of  the  mill? 

2232.  By  having  to  attend  in  the  mills  at  such  an 
early  age— might  it  not  deteriorate  the  constitution  ? — 
I  don't  think  so,  at  all,  myself.  My  opinion  is,  that 
a  great  deal  of  the  consumption  that  we  have  here  arises 
from  the  overcrowding  of  houses,  and  also  from  child- 
ren having  to  sleep  with  aged  people.  My  theory  is 
that  consumption  is  infectious. 

2233.  Quite  so.  That  is  your  opinion.  Do  they 
suffer  from  any  other  affection  that  is  noticeable,  and 
particularly  at  this  trade  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

2234.  Do  they  wear  shoes  and  boots? — Not  in  the 
spinning  room  they  do  not. 

2235.  Are  they  not  subject  to  some  affection  of  the 
toenails  ? — No  ;  I  have  made  inquiries  about  that,  and 
they  don't  seem  to  suffer  much  from  that. 

2236.  Are  the  children's  clothes  damp  when  leaving 
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J:pr»{S9, 1902.  the  place? — When  they  are  in  the  spinning  room  they 
should — it  is  part  of  the  regnlataona  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament — ^wear  a  waterproof  apron. 

2237.  But  are  they  not  in  a  moist  atmosphere  ? — Com- 
paratively moist. 

2238.  And  would  not  their  clothes  generally  become 
Boddened  with  the  moisture? — No  ;  I  would  not  say  they 
were  sodde^ed  with  it,  because  the  rooms  now  are  so 
well  ventilated  with  the  fans  that  there  is  not  anythiiig 
like  the  moisture  that  there  used  to  be  about  the  rooms, 
and  besides,  they  are  not  allowed  to  have  too  much 
humidity  in  the  rooms.  If  found  out  in  this  they 
would  be  prosecuted. 

2230.  How  do  they  compare  with  other  children  who 
are  engaged  in  other  employments,  as  regards  healthy 
appearance? — Some  of  them  look  healthy  enough.  If 
you  were  to  go  to  the  mills  out  in  the  country  you 
would  say  that  they  are  wonderfully  healthy. 

2240.  They  are  working  under  the  same  conditions? 
—Yes. 

2241.  You  would  be  disposed  to  infer  from  that  that 
it  is  due  to  causes  outside  their  work? — A  great  deal, 
in  my  opinion. 

2242.  I>o  you  think  it  is  prejudicial  to  the  health  of 
a  child  to  have  to  get  up  at  that  very  early  hour  in  the 
morning  to  go  to  the  mills  ? — ^I  think  it  would  be  better 
if  they  had  not  to  go  in  until  8  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

2243.  You  think  it  would  five  them  a  better  chance? 
-r-I  think  so.  My  own  opinion  is,  it  is  too  early  for  a 
child  to  go  to  work  in  the  morning. 

2244.  Mr.  Mulhall. — I  understood  you  to  say  that 
there  are  two  systems  of  half  time.  One  prevails  gene- 
rally in  England,  and  the  other  is  the  prevalent  system 
in  Belfast?— Yes. 

2245.  You  explained  very  clearly  what  exists  in  Bel- 
fast ;  but  in  England,  do  the  children  go  to  school  and 
go  to  the  factory  on  the  same  day  ? — ^Yes. 

2246.  What  are  the  hours? — They  go  to  school  from 
about  0  to  about  12,  and  then  there  is  what  is  called  the 
dinner  hour,  in  England,  generally  from  half -past  12 
to  half-past  1.  Then  they  go  back  to  the  mill  from 
half -past  1  to  6  o'clock.  That  is  4j^  hours.  That  is  the 
longest  spell  they  can  work  in  textile  factories. 

2247.  So  that  in  England  the  total  number  of  hours 
that  the  child  has  to  work  at  school  and  in  the  factory 
is  7jr  hours,  three  hours  of  which  is  in  school — from  0 
to  12  in  the  morning? — ^Are  you  speaking  of  employ- 
ment or  going  to  school  ? 

2248.  I  regard  going  to  school  as  an  employment,  in 
one  sense? — Yes. 

2249.  They  are  occupied  in  school  for  three  hours  in 
the  morning,  and  in  the  factory  for  4Jt  hours  in  the 
afternoon.     Is  not  that  so? — Yes. 

2260.  So  the  total  would  be  7^  hours  of  employment 
every  day? — Yes. 

2251.  Whereas,  in  Belfast,  under  the  system  that 
prevails,  they  appear  to  be  employed  ten  hours  in  the 
factory  on  three  days  in  the  week,  and  the  usual  hours 
at  school  on  other  da^  ? — ^Yes ;  but  when  a  child  is 
employed  in  the  morning,  in  Lancadiire,  they  work 
from  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  12.30  in  the  mill. 

2252.  But  I  understood  you  to  say  that  in  Lancashire 
they  went,  first,  to  school,  from  9  to  12,  and  then  from 
haUf-past  1  to  6  in. the  factory? — ^Yes  ;  that  is  because 
they  go  to  school  in  the  morning  and  the  factory. in  the 
evening ;  but  the  next  day  the  child  goes  to  the  fac- 
tory in  the  morning  and  the  school  in  the  afternoon. 

2253.  What  would  be  the  hours  next  day? — They 
would  be  from  6  to  12.30,  in  the  mill. 


2254.  Is  there  any  time  allowed  for  meals? — Yes; 
th^  would  work  six  hours. 

22B6.  What  would  be  their  school  hours  on  that  day? 
— ^I  suppose  they  would  go  to  school  from  half-past  1 
to  4 — say  two  hours  and  a-half . 

2266.  Under  the  English  system,  it  appears,  a  child 
has  each  day  either  7^  or  8^  hours  of  employment  be- 
tween  factory  and  school? — Yes. 

2257.  Whereas,  under  the  Irish  i^t^n  they  are  some 
days  employed  for  ten  hours  in  the  factory? — ^Yes ; 
they  have  ten  hours  in  the  factory  alone ;.  but  under 
the  English  system  they  would  have  six  hours  in  the 
factory  and  2^  hours  in  school. 

2258.  That  would  be  8^  hours?— Yes. 

2259.  Are  you  not  inclined  to  think  that  the  Irish 
system  presses  a  little  harder  on  the  child  than  the 
English  system? — ^It  would  be  very,  very  inccmvenient 
if  the  English  system  were  adopted. 

2260.  I  am  not  now  dealing  with  that;  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  do  you  not  thiiQc  that  the  Irish  system 
presses  harder  on  the  child  than  the  English  system — 
is  not  the  child  worse  off  in  Belfast  than  it  would  be  in 
Lancashire? — ^Possibly,  he  might  be  so. 

2261.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  would  be 
inclined  to  recommend  that  in  Ireland  the  children 
should  not  take  up  work  so  early  as  6  o'clock? — Eight 
o'clock,  I  think,  would  be  a  better  hour. 

2262.  In  that  case  would  they  leave  off  at  6,  with  the 
others? — ^Well,  when  that  suggestion  is  made,  you  will 
not  forget  that  that  means  a  lesser  nimiber  of  hours  of 
work,  because,  in  a  textile  factory  they  could  only  work 
for  4^  hours  at  a  stretch,  or  what  is  called  ^  hours. 
That  means,  if  they  came  in  at  8  th^  would  only  be 
able  to  work  until  half -past  12.  Then  they  would  have 
from  half-past  1  to  6,  and  that  would  be  nine  hours 
in  the  day,  and  that  would  be,  in  six  days,  fifty-hours. 

2263.  They  are  not  employed  for  six  days,  but  only 
on  alternate  days? — ^You  are  speaking  of  children? 

2264.  Yes  ? — If  you  take  away  the  employment  of  the 
children  you  have  to  shut  up  the  mill.  Tliey  could  not 
work  the  mill  without  the  children. 

2265.  Does  the  Irish  system  prevail  in  any  part  of 
England? — I  am  not  aware.  You  mean  to  say,  with 
reference  to  the  alternate  days? 

2266.  Quite  so?- Yes. 

2267.  And  have  they  not   textile  factories   there?— 
They  have  textile  factories  there ;  but  I  think  that,  as 
a  rule,  the  children,  or  the  people,  live  nearer  the  mills 
than  they  do  in  the  majority  of  cases  here.     In  fact, 
we  have  the  mills  outside,  in  the  country,  such  as 

•  Mossley — ten  miles  from  here — and  they  may  have  to 
go  one  and  a-half  or  two  miles'  walk  to  near  White- 
abbev,  and  places  like  that.  There  is  a  mill  at  Bess- 
brook,  where  the  firm  send  busses  for  their  hands,  in  the 
morning. 

2268.  You  mentioned  that  children  were  first  medi- 
cally inspected  before  being  admitted  to  the  factory?— 
Yes. 

2269.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  have 
periodical  medical  inspection  of  these  children? — Cer- 
tainly. 

2270.  Has  that  ever  been  suggested?— I  don't  think 
it  has. 

2271.  Would  there  be  any  opposition  on  the  part  of 
the  manufacturers  to  such  a  proposed  ? — ^There  might  be 
an  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers  to  pay 
the  fees. 

2272.  Are  the  fees  at  present  paid  by  the  manufac- 
turers ? — Yes. 

2273.  But  only  on  that  ground  would  they  object?— 
Well,  I  don't  see  that  there  should  be  any  objection. 


The  Witmss  then  withdrew,  and  the  Committee  adjottmed  until  the  follovnng  mominp 
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SEVENTH  DAY— WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  30th,  1902. 

AT  THE  TOWN  HALL,  BETjFAST. 

Present :— Sir  Fbederic  F.  J.  Cullinan,  C.B.  (Chairman) ;  Mr.  Richaed  Bagwell,  D.L  ;  Mr.  John 

Fagan,  F.RC.S.L ;  and  Mr.  John  MtnLHALL. 

Mr.  WiixuM  Langban,  Secretary. 


April  BO,  IMS. 


Mr.  William  Pedlow  examined. 


2274.  Chairman. — Mr.  Pedlow,  what  is  your  posi- 
tion ? — I  am  Senior  Inspector  of  Schools. 

2275.  What  district  are  you  in?— The  Omagi  circuit. 

2276.  What  does  that  comprise? — ^It  comprises  ike 
southern  part  of  Donegal,  and  a  large  portion  of  TjTone 
— ^5!®Jpf®*ter  portion. 

2277.  What  are  the  principal  towns  ?r—Strabane, 
Omsigh,  Donegal,  Bundoran,  and  then  in  the  eastern 
direction  as  far  as  Pomeroy.  Of  course,  I  was  formerly 
here  for  twelve  years. 

2278.  Tour  headquarters  are  in  Belfast? — My  head- 
quMrters  are  at  present  in  Omagh. 

2278a  But  you  take  in  Belfast  ?--Not  at  the  present 
time.  I  have  left  Belfadb  since  the  1st  of  October  last. 
I  hare  nothing  whatever  now  to  do  with  Belfast. 

2279.  Up  to  the  Ist  of  October  last  you  had  full  ex- 
perience here  in 'Belfast? — Yes  ;  for  twelve  years. 

2280.  What  lire  the  duties  you  discharge  exactly?—^ 
The  inspection  of  schools.' 

2281.  You  go  inside  the  schqols  and  see  the  children 
at  their  w6fk  f— Yes  ;  and  I  examine  the  diUdren.at  the 
annual  examinations. 

2282.  Can  yoU  tell  us  what  is  the  Effect,  we  will  say, 
of  street  trading,  in  the  first  instance,  upon  the  school 
attendance? — ^I  do  not  think  that  the  school  attendance 
is  very  much  reduced  by  street  trading. 

2289^  In  Belfast  there  are  a  large  number  of  these 
children  between  the  ages  of  d.even  and  fourteen?— 
There  are. 

2284.  Do  th^  put  in  a  good  school  attendance  ? — ^They 
ittend  with  fair  r^ularity.  I  find  then!  sometimes  late 
in  the  morning.  The  want  of  regular  attendance  is  not 
brouf hi  under  my  notice  specialty  by  any  teacher. 

2285.  Cim  you  say  are  there  many  of  these  street  trad- 
ing boys  who  do  not  attend  school  at  all  ? — I  could  not. 
They  are  not  brought  under  my  notice  in  any  way. 

2286.  Can  you  teU,  when  you  see  a  boy  in  the  school, 
whether  hie  is  a  street  trader  or  not  ? — Sometimeel 

'  2287;  How  do  you  know  ? — The  teachers  would  bring 
them  "dnder  mj  notice.  Usually  there  would  be  some 
negl^^oe  on  the  part  of  the  child,  or  the  teacher  would 
be  accounting  for  want  of  preparation  of  work,  and  in 
that  way  it  would  be  brought  under  my  notice.  But 
the  good  boys  might  escape  my  observation,  and  I  might 
not  notice  them  among  the  crowd  at  all. . 

2^8.  Have  you  examined  these  street-trading  boys? 
—Yes. 

.  22B9.  Do  you  find  them  fairly  weU  advanced  in  their 
studies?:— They  are  usually  behind  the  others.  They 
kn*  usually  in  advanced  dasseS;  and  do  not  display  the 
same  efficiency. 

2290.  Do  you  mean  to  say  they  are  not  so  sharp  as  the 
Other  b<m  or  so  well  prepared ?— Oh,  yes;  they  are 
sharp.  They  make  no  preparation  for  work.  Some- 
times they  are  Ute,  and  at  home  they  can  do  nothing,  I 
think. 

2291.  Do  the  other  children  prepare  their  lessons  at 
home  as  a  rule  ?— They  make  some  preparation. 

2292.  At  home  in  their  houses?— Yes  ;  they  do,  espe- 
cially in  the  schools  in  the  suburbs,  which  are  attended 
by  the  better  dass  of  children. 

2293.  Except  in  making  the  child  tisite  in  his  attend- 
ance at  school,  has  the  street  tr^iding  any  other  bad  ef- 
fect on  school  attendance? — ^I  think  not. 

2294.  Do  you  think  a  street-trading  boy  more  likely 
to  be  a  truant  than  a  boy  engaged  in  any  other  occupa- 
tion?—I  shoidd  think  so,  especially  the  street  traders 
in  the  centre  of  the  city. 

2295.  Do  you  think  these  street  traders  in  tin  centre 
of  the  city  supply  a  great  number  of  truants  ?--I  should 
not  say  that ;  out  they  recjuire  more  supervision.  They 
aie  more  unsettled  in  their  habits ;  they  are  more  a^- 
gressive,  especially  in  the  centre  .of  the  city,  than  m 
oOur  parts. 


2296.  Not  confining  the  question  to  street  trading, 
what  are  the  effects  generally  of  the  wage-ean\iilg  of 
children  of  school  age  upon  the  school  attendanoe-^ 
these  children  employed  in  shops  and  f  actories^  do  they 
attend? — In  the  factories  they  have  half-timers — ihej 
must  attend.  Their  attendance  is  good,  and  the  pro- 
gress is  usuallv  fairly  good.  Of  course,  I  am  not  speaks 
ing  so  definitely  about  the  other  boys,  bfecause  I  can  only 
cet  a  couple  of  than,  perhaps,  in  a  school  of  some  hun- 
dreds. 

2297.  Are  the  boys  employed  in  shops  under  the  same 
law  as  the  boys  in  f  acton^es  ? — ^I  think  not. 

2298.  Thev  are  not  half -timers  ?— They  are  not  half- 
timers  at  alL  , 
.  2299.!  Can  you  say  what  is  the  effect  of  the  employ- 
ment in  shops  of  errand  boys  and  boys  of  that  .dass-^ 
what  is  the  effect  of  their  employment  upon  the  sdiod 
attendance  ?— I  cannot  say.  I  really  do  not  know  as  ret 
gards  errand  Ix^,  because  when  you  examine  a  large 
school  you  could,  scarcdy  distinguish  them.  from,  other 
pupils. 

2200.  Do  you  think  that  truancy  has  more  to.  say  to 
bad  attendance  in  sehods  than  eaminff  wages  ?-*-Ye» ; 
decidedly.  What  has  s(  bad  effect  on  sonoQl  attendance 
is  chi^y  the  nedigence  of  parents. 

2301.  The  newgence  of  parents  to  send  dhildren  to 
school? — ^Yes.  l^arents  spend  money  on  drink  and  in 
objectionable  ways,  and  the  duldren.aze  net  allowed  to 
go  to  sdiool,  but  get  the  run.  of  the  streets.  Thfit  dass 
of  children  is  far  more  objectionable  than  the  street- 
trading  dass. 

2302.  Do  jGVL  think  there  is  more  truancy  in  cense* 
quenoe  of  the  neglect  of  the  parents  than  in  qonsequence 
of  the  child's' own  disposition?— I  can  only  give  an 
epinion.    I  should. say  so. 

-  2303.  You  would  say  there  axe  more  due  to  th»  former 
cause? — ^I  should  sayjBO. 

2304.  Very  much  more?^I  should  say  so.  Theie  is 
much  more  neglisenoe  of  parents  than  street-trading; 
and  the  neglect  of  parents  has  inopteased  stceet  tradine.. 

2305.  Do  they  send  the  children  put  to  trade,  or  do 
the  children  trade  on  their  ow^i  account  ?— Jit  has  come 
under  my  notice  that  the  children  ere  sent  out  to  trade 
— especially  tbe  newspaper  trade— to  make  mbnev.  That 
money  is  spent  on  (&ink.  Then  I. notice  mysdf  that 
in  the  morning  occasionally  you  get  hon  trying  to  get  a 
few  coppers  to  start  them  for  the  day's  work. 

2306.  If  you  go  to  these  children's  homes  to  inijuire 
as  to  the  cause  of  their  absence  from  school,  what  is  the 
usual  excuse  given?-— That  has  never  qome  under  my 
notice  directly.  ^      i 

2307.  That  would  be  the  Schod  Attendance.  Officer? 
—I  never  visit  the.  homes  of  the  parents.  The  only  iur 
formation  I  could  get  would  be  from  the  teachers.  ^ 

2308.  And  do  you  think  the  mother  of  the  diild  is 
frequently  responsible  for  the  non-attendance  at  sdiool, 
rather  than  the  father  ?— frequently  it  ia  the  mother. 

2309.  The  father  ^  knows  nothing  about  it,  do  you 
think  ?— I  would  not  go  so  far  as  that.  Very  often  both 
axe  to  blame ;  but  cases  where  the  mother  was  to  blame 
have  been  brought  under  my  notice. 

2310.  Do  you  think  that  truancy  is  more  frequent 
among  boys  than  girls? — I  should  say  among  boys,  at 
least  here. 

2311.  That  is  an  opinion  merdy?— Merdy  an 
opinion. 

2312.  Do  you  think  any  diild  ought  to  be  employed 
in  earning  wages  who  is  under  deven  years  ol  age? — I 
think  not.  From  deven  to  fourteen  I  should  say  would 
be  reasonable. 

2313.  You  think  it  reasonable  ihey  should  be  emi 
ployed  out  of  sdiool  hours,  from  eleven  to  fourteeoB, 
earning  something? — ^I  think  so. 
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AfrU  80, 1902.    ^  2314.  I  am  not  speaking  of  half-timers,  but  children 

in  other  wage-earning  employments.  How  many  hours 
do  you  thizuc  that  a  child  might  reasonably  be  worked 
without  injuring  his  powers  to  work  in  school? — Some 
three  to  four  hours  a  day,  I  should  say.  A  great  deid 
would  depend  upon  the  employment.  If  it  was  news- 
paper selling  then  three  or  lour  hours  a  day  would  not 
be  injurious. 

2315.  Are  there  many  boys  and  girls  employed  in 
Belfast,  can  you  say,  in  the  early  morning,  going  round 
with  milk  and  sudi  like  things? — I  notice  the  sale  of 
newspapers  in  the  morning,  as  far  as  the  streets  are 
concerned,  has  greatly  decreased.  Newspapers  are  deli- 
vered in  the  mornings  in  many  of  the  nouses — I  mean 
the  morning  papers. 

2316.  That  means  an  early  delivery,  which  involves 
that  the  boys  so  round  with  the  papers  at  an  early  hour  ? 
— ^Yes  ;  and  wis  and  the  sale  in  the  shops  decrease  the 
sale  in  the  streets. 

2317.  What  effect  has  this  early  delivery  of  the 
papers  on  the  boy  himself.  He  starts  at  6  or  7  in  the 
mominjz,  I  suppose.  What  hour  would  he  start  on  his 
rounds  f— Between  6  and  7  the  papers  are  usually  deli- 
vered, and  it  goes  on  up  till  9  o'clock,  at  least,  in  the 
district  where  I  resided  when  living  here. 

^18.  Taking  the  boy  to  be  within  school  age,  he  has 
a  couple  of  hours'  work  in  the  morning  delivering 
papers :  then  he  goes  to  school  at  10  o'clock ;  what  ef- 
fect wiU  the  mominff  work  have  upon  his  powers  of 
learning  in  school?— 3  should  sa^  it  must  make  him 
not  so  apt  for  school  work,  certainly ;  because  the  boy 
comes  to  school  slightly  f  atisued,  and  he  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  get  on  the  same  as  uie  boy  who  comes  in  fresh. 

2319.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  better  for  the  child 
to  work  the  three  or  four  hours  a  day  after  the  school 
hours,  than  in  the  early  morning  ? — I  think  it  would  be 
better  for  the  boy  to  be  employed  after  the  school  hours 
than  before,  especiallv  in  ught  labour.  School  work  is 
heavier  than  light  laoour  in  the  streets. 

2320.  Do  jfm  think  a  boy  who  goes  round  with  papers 
in  the  morning  and  then  goes  to  school  and  works  there 
till  3  o'olock-~does  he  go  out  with  the  evening  papers 
acain  ? — I  have  no  •  experience  of  that.  I  c^ild  not 
identify  the  boys  who  go  out  in  the  morning.  From 
observation,  I  should  say  the  boys  who  sell  in  the  even- 
ineare  not  the  boys  who  so  out  in  mornings. 

2321.  Is  there  much  ddivery  of  papers  in  the  even- 
inn  % — Scarcely  any. 

2321.  There  are  English  papers,  I  suppose? — There  is 
scarcely  any  delivering  of  papers  in  the  evenings  ;  they 
are  all  sold  either  in  shops  or  in  the  streets. 

2322.  Do  vou  think  there  is  no  objection  to  children 
of  the  sdiool  age  putting;  in  from  three  to  four  hours  a 
day  earning  wages  outside  school  hours  ? — I  see  no  ob- 
jections, under  proper  restrictions. 

There  is  no  schooling  for  children  on  Saturdays? — 
Practically  none,  in  Belfast.  It  is  in  the  Model  School 
only;  except  there,  the  children  in  Belfast  are  quite 
free  on  Saturday.  In  the  mornings,  too,  in  poor 
localities,  the  children  have  not  to  attend  school  until 
10  o'clock,  or  10.30. 

2324.  Have  you  been  able  to  form  any  idea  as  to 
what  is  the  most  onerous  work  in  which  children  of 
school  age  are  employed,  in  Belfast?  Would  you  say 
factory  work  is  the  most  onerous  ? — ^Factory  work  is,  I 
am  quite  certain,  the  most  injurious  to  the  health  of 
the  children  ;  but  the  children  like  it,  and  I  think,  in  a 
great  many  cases  ^tAj  would  prefer  the  factory  work  to 
school  work.  The  labour  is  lighter,  but  it  affects  their 
health,  and  they  are  not  as  healthy-looking  children  as 
the  boys  that  you  see  running  about  the  streets  selling 
papers. 

2325.  The  ages  of  the  children  in  factories  are,  now, 
from  twelve  to  fourteen? — ^They  were  from  deven  to 
fourteen. 

2326.  That  has  been  altered  to  from  twelve  to  four- 
teen. Do  you  observe  anjr  cases  of  children  in  schools 
who  appear  to  be  really  tired  or  unfit  for  work  ? — They 
are  not  exactly  wearied ;  but  it  takes  the  form  of  rest- 
lessness, more  than  lassitude.  I  could  not  say  I  see 
them  actually  exhausted  at  any  time. 

2327.  Have  you  inquired  into  the  cause,  if  you  see  a 
child  restless  and  inattentive?  Have  you  questioned 
the  child,  and  asked  him  the  reason  why? — I  have  fre- 
quently questioned  the  teacher:  tiie  teacher  usually 
knows.  The  teacher  would  sometimes  account  for  it 
by  sayinff  that  the  child's  parents  are  negligent,  and 
sit  up  till  12  o^clock  at  nieht,  so  that  the  child  comes 
to  school  anything  but  fresh.  Then  some  of  them  have 
to  run  on  messages  before  coming  to  school.  It  is  very 
rarely  t^at  the  teacher  says  selling  newspapers  in  the 
evening  aeoounts  for  this  want  of  discipline,  although 


sometimes  it  has  been  brought  under  my  notice,  when  I 
would  say,  "  Why  are  they  so  restless  ?".  and  the  answer 
would  be :  "  They  are  newspaper  boys  in  the  streets." 
That  has  been  brought  under  my  notice  occasionally. 

2328.  It  might  be  the  child's  disposition,  rather  than 
the  work  of  street  trading,  which  makes  them  restless  ? 
— I  think  it  encourages  lax  discipline. 

2329.  Have  you  any  idea  what  these  children  earn? 
— I  have  not.  But  where  there  is  anything  special  in 
the  papers — ^take,  for  instance,  the  relief  of  Ladysmith, 
or  some  prominent  war  item — the  boys  make  a  great 
deaL  They  may,  sometimes,  make  6«.  in  an  evening. 
That  would  be  quite  exceptionaL  At  other  times,  I 
could  not  say  what  the  sale  would  be ;  but  they  make 
58.  or  6«.  a  week.  I  know  that  where  there  is  anything 
very  important  in  the  papers  the  profits  are  very  larg& 

2330.  Do  you  think  these  children  who  trade  in  tiie 
streets  are,  as  a  rule,  the  children  of  very  poor  parents  ? 
— ^They  are  the  children  of  poor  parents,  and  often, 
they  are  the  children  of  parents  who  will  send  them  out 
in  the  streets  to  make  money,  and  take  it  from  them. 

2331.  Well,  I  suppose  there  are  a  great  many  cases 
where  the  earnings  of  the  child  in  the  streets  are  a 
very  necessary  supplement  to  the  family  means  ? — Cer- 
tainly; I  should  say  so;  I  have  no  doubt  of  that,  at 
aU. 

2332.  There  are  very  few  girls  in  Bdlf ast  employed  in 
street  trading? — Very  few. 

2333.  Of  course,  it  does  not  matter  very  much,  as 
there  are  so  very  few  ;  but  I  should  like  to  know  whether 
you  have  observed  the  effect  of  street  trading  on  Kurls. 
Does  it  seem  to  affect  them  more  than  the  boys  ? — ^It 
has  no  visible  effect  at  all,  there  are  so  few.  A  few  sell 
flo?rers.  I  think  that  is  almost  the  only  employment  in 
the  streets.  You  will  get  an  occasional  one  sdling 
matches.  Of  course,  that  is  practically  a  form  of 
begging. 

2334.  As  a  rule,  are  these  children  in  the  schods  re- 
spectably dressed,  and  do  they  look  fairly  well  fed? — 
Some  of  them  do  not.  Both  on  the  streets  and  in  the 
schools  I  have  noticed  a  lot  of  children — trades — who 
arc  very  poorly  dressed,  and  are  barefooted  in  winter 
time,  and  in  rags. 

2335.  Do  they  go  to  school  in  the  same  clothes  as  t&ej 
wear  trading  in  the  streets? — ^They  do. 

2336.  Is  poverty  ever  given  as  an  excuse  for  not  at- 
tending school? — Not  in  Belfast  I  have  met  instances 
of  it  dsewhere ;  but  not  in  Belfast  have  I  ever  heard 
it  given  as  an  excuse. 

2337.  Ton  think  there  is  no  difficulty  about  a  child 
who  is  very  poorly  dressed,  without  shoes  or  stoddngis— 
that  there  is  no  difficulty  about  its  attending  school  and 
mixing  with  the  other  children  who  are  better  dressed? 
— They  usually  attend  school  in  a  poor  locality. 

2338.  And  the  childrcai  are  all  the  same? — ^Theie  is 
not  much  difference  between  than.  Of  course,  a  badly 
dressed  child  has  an  objection  to  go  to  a  school  where 
the  children  are  well  dressed.  Thm  are  schools  in  the 
city  that  might  be  called  very  poor,  and  there  are  others 
where  the  children  are  well  off — in  better  circumstances. 
A  street-trading  boy  would  not  go  to  such  schools  at  alL 

2339.  Do  you  look  on  street  trading  as  the  worst  form 
of  employment  for  children  of  school  age? — I  think  the 
factory  work  is  more  injurious  to  their  health. 

2340.  As  regards  demoralising,  and  as  r^ards  their 
powers  of  learning  ? — ^I  have  no  experience  of  the  other 
employments ;  but  I  should  say  that  the  street-trading 
children  are  behind  the  others  in  ordinary  proficiency. 

2341.  Supx)ose  street  trading  were  regulated,  and  that 
one  of  the  conditions  of  licensing  a  child  was  that  he 
must  produce  a  quarterly  certificate,  from  his  schod 
teacher,  of  re^lar  attendance  at  the  school  do  yoo 
think  that  would  be  a  good  thing? — You  mean  at  the 
court? 

2342.  What  I  mean  is  this :  Suppose  there  was  a  sys- 
tem of  regulating  street  trading,  that  no  child  should  bs 
allowed  to  trade  without  a  licence,  and  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  issue  of  the  licence  should  be  that  bs 
produce  a  quarterly  certificate  of  regular  school  attend- 
ance. What  would  you  think  of  that? — ^That  would  bo 
a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

2343.  That  would  be  a  good  thing?— Tes ;  a  step  in 
the  right  direction. 

2344.*  Have  you  any  experience  of  physical  injuries 
to  children  from  the  nature  of  the  work  they  are  em- 
ployed on,  outside  school? — ^I  have  seen  no  cases  of  real 
Physical  injury.  I  have  seen  cases  of  negligence.  I 
ave  seen  (mildren  at  late  hours  at  night  sleeping  in 
comers  in  the  streets.    I  have  met  them  often  with  a 
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couple  of  papers  unsold  late  at  night.  That,  of  course, 
«ould  also  be  prevented  by  proper  restrictions  as  to 
trading. 

2345.  Have  you  seen  any  cases  where  a  child  is  appa- 
rently very  much  injured  phjrsically? — No,  I  have  not. 

2346.  From  the  street  trading  ? — I  have  not  seen  any 
cases  where  a  child  is  apparently  much  injured. 

2347.  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  that  the  employ- 
m^t  of  children  out  of  school  hours  is  increasing? — It 
is  increasinjg  with  the  increase  of  Ihe  town.  The  sale 
of  the  evening  newspapers  has  greatly  increased  during 
the  last  ten  years. 

2348.  You  do  not  think  it  is  increasing  because  of  the 
poverty  of  the  parents  ? — Not  the  poverty  of  the  parants. 
The  poverty  of  the  parents  has  something  to  do  with 
it ;  but  it  is  the  largely  increasing  population,  and  the 
fact  that  the  working  men  read  the  evening  paper,  now, 
more  than  ever  they  read  it  before. 

234Q.  I  suppose  the  men  are  better  off  now,  if  they 
are  able  to  afford  to  read  the  papers  ? — ^Tes ;  a  trades- 
man reads  his  evening  paper  now ;  and  I  think,  for- 
merly, he  rarely  got  a  paper  at  all.  He  never  buys  a 
morning  paper. 

2360.  They  all  buy  the  evening  paper? — ^Yes. 

2351.  Bo  you  think  there  is  any  necessity  for  being 
more  strict  with  these  children  as  regards  their  clothes  1 
— Certainly;  most  decidedly.  I  dink  ihe  children 
should  be  under  proper  supervision  while  in  the  streets 
—^hat  means  should  be  taken  to  see  that  their  clothing 
is  sufficient,  and  especially  in  the  winter  time.  I  think 
they  make  money  enough  to  provide  their  own  clothins. 

2362.  There  is  no  cluiritable  clothing  society  in  Bd- 
fast? — There  is  not.  Charity  is  given  in  a  private 
way ;  but  to  a  very  small  ezt^t. 

2353.  Have  you,  in  connection  with  these  schools, 
any  itystem  of  manual  training  ? — ^Yes  ;  manual  train- 
ing has  just  been  introduced.  It  has  only  been  intro- 
duced within  the  last  two  years. 

2354.  Is  it  compulsory  ? — Yes  ;  it  in  compulsory  in 
all  schools. 

2366.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  manual  training? — 
Manual  training  consists,  chiefly,  up  to  the  present, 
in  Elindergarten — ^brick  laying,  stick  laying,  orawing, 
and  paper  folding. 

2356.  Are  the  older  boys  going  on  to  fourteen  em- 
ployed at  that  work? — ^They  are,  at  the  present  time. 
Also,  physical  drill  has  been  introduced,  which  is  an 
ezceUent  thing  for  the  boys. 

2357.  As  regards  places  of  recreation,  how  are  th^ 
off :  what  have  they  to  do  if  they  are  not  trading  or 
loafing  in  the  streets  ?  Are  there  places  for  them  to  go 
to? — ^They  are  very  badlv  off  for  recreation  grounds, 
«BpeciaUy  in  the  congested  portions  of  the  city.  There 
are  practically  no  playgrounds,  when  the  boys  go  home. 

23i58.  There  are  playgrounds  attached  to  the  schools  ? 
— There  are,  attached  to  most  of  the  schools  ;  but  they 
are  quite  too  small  for  recreation  purposes. 

2360.  These  are  only  available  during  school  hours  ? 
— Only  available  during  school  hours 

2360.  After  school  hours  the  gates  are  locked? — The 
schodLs  are  completely  closed. 

2361.  Mr.  Baqwell. — ^The  hours  of  school  are  from 
10  to  3  ? — ^As  a  rule  ;  but  they  vary  in  Belfast. 

2362.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  that  particularly. 
In  country  districts  the  10  to  3  hours  are  universal^ 
Almost  universal. 

2363.  How  is  it  varied  in  Belfast?  What  sort  of 
elasticity  is  there  about  it? — ^A  lot  of  infant  schools 
4^1o8e  at  2.30. 

2364.  Children  up  to  six  years  old,  or  something  like 
that  I — Up  to  nine. 

2365.  Leaving  that  part  of  the  question  for  the  pre- 
sent, because,  it  does  not  touch  on  our  inquiry— children 
from  eleven  or  so? — ^Very  few  schools  dose  before  2.30. 

2366.  What  interval  are  they  allowed  out,  in  the 
meantime? — ^As  a  rule  they  are  allowed  half-an-hour. 

2367.  Do  you  think  they  get  something  to  eat  gene* 
Tally?  Bo  they  bring  a  **  piece  "  with  them? — ^They  do 
not 

2368.  They  run  home?-*Yes. 

2360.  Do  they  generally  get  something  to  eat? — Some* 
times  they  do. 

2370.  Does  the  hungry  child  come  back  ? — They  come 
back.  In  most  cases  they  get  something  to  eat;  but 
when  the  parents  are  working,  and  the  playtime  does 
not  happen  to  be  at  the  time  the  parents  come  in,  the 
•diild  must  come  back  without  getting  anythinff.  I  have 
Imown  that.    But,  as  a  rule,  uiey  get  something  to  eat. 

2371.  That  is  very  bad.  That  would  account  for 
many  cases  of  want  of  attention.     A  hungxy  child  could 


not  be  expected  to  attend  ?— It  is  very  difficult  to  arrange  AprUSO  190C 
a  play  hour  to  suit  all  the  parents.     The  dinner  hour  ~-l 

varies  to  a  considerable  extent ;  but  I  have  known  the  Mr.  WilltMn 
children  to  come  back  without  anything.  Pedlow, 

2372.  It  sometimes  occurs? — Yes. 

2373.  Do  you  think  there  are  many  children  in  Bel- 
fast, as  far  as  you  know,  who  are  not  on  the  rolls  of 
any  school? — I  have  no  direct  information  on  that 
point. 

2374.  It  must  be  guess  work,  to  some  extent,  in  any 
case.  But  you  have  good  experience  ? — ^In  some  locali- 
ties there  may  be  from  20  to  30  per  cent  not  on  the 
roUs. 

2375.  Of  course,  you  cannot  be  expected  to  give  accu- 
rate figures  ?— I  should  say  f  rcan  20  to  30  per  cent. 

2376.  Would  you,  as  an  experienced  inspector,  going 
into  a  town  school  and  visiting  it,  without  having  any 
special  knowledge  of  the  children;  be  able  to  i^  out 
the  factory  children  from  the  others? — Yes.  I  might 
make  a  mistake  in  some  of  ^em. 

2377.  As  a  general  rule  you  could? — Yes. 

2378.  What  would  you  notice? — ^I  would  notice  the 
sallow  complexion  of  the  faces.  Then  I  would  notice, 
also,  the  smell  of  the  factorv  machinery:  it  is  very 
noticeable.  And  they  have  a  demeanour  that  is  peculiar 
to  themselves,  lliey  have  manneza  that  are  acquired 
in  the  factory  which  anyone  who  had  experience  ol 
them  would  notice. 

2370.  A  factory  child  must  be  four  day»— there  muat 
be  four  days  in  the  week  that  he  does  not  go  to  the  fac- 
tory?—He  is  only  there  every  other  day. 

2380.  There  are  seven  days  in  the  week,  and,  there- 
fore, four  days,  including  Sunday,  in  which  he  dooi 
not  go  to  the  f actoiy.  He  can  only  be  three  days  at 
the  factory? — ^Yes. 

2381.  So  he  is  only  three  days  in  the  f  actoi;  and 
four  days  out  of  it?— Yes. 

2382.  Yet  you  think  the  three  days  in  the  week  still 
leave  their  mark  ?~I  have  no  doubt  the  three  days  leave 
their  mark. 

2383.  Have  you  observed  much  difference  in  attend- 
ance from  the  abolition  of  results  fees  ?  Has  it  injured 
the  attendance  very  much?— I  think  the  attendance  has, 
up  to  thepresent,  slightly  decreased  in  my  own  circuit. 

2384.  That  would  be  owing  to  the  great  pressure 
being  taken  off  the  teacher?— There  are  several  causss. 
The  new  programme  is  not  thorou^y  understood,  yet, 
by  parents.  It  is  sometimes  mistaken.  Some  parents 
have  an  objection  to  portions  of  ^e  new  programme. 
I  think  the  abolition  of  the  number  of  days  required 
f oi  examination  has  had  its  effect ;  and,  of  course,  pro- 
motion without  individual  examination  has  also  had 
an  effect. 

2385.  Of  course,  the  teachers  thonselves  cannot  be 
always  modified  to  suit  the  altered  conditions  ?— The 
teachers  themselves  are,  to  some  extent,  groping,  and 
making  mistakes,  too. 

2386'.  The  older  teachers  particularly.  That  is 
natural.  Do  you  think  there  is  mudi  want  of  school 
accommodation  in  Belfast?  Suppose  you  were  able 
to  raise  your  average  to  ninety,  or  ninety-three,  as  they 
have  done  in  some  places  in  England,  would  you  be 
able  to  get  them  all  into  school  ? — ^I  could  only  speak  of 
my  own  portion  of  Belfast ;  I  don't  know  the  others. 
My  own  portion  is  South  Belfast.  But  I  think  this  is 
the  richest  portion,  and  the  accommodation  ihere  was 
sufficient;  and  there  are  only  one  or  two  schools  in 
which  the  accommodation  was  insufficient.  In  many  of 
the  schools  it  was  much  more  than  sufficient — I  mean 
the  school  accommodation. 

2387.  Which  would  you  say,  in  general,  was  the 
poorest  part  of  the  town  ? — ^In  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Shankhill-road. 

2388.  But  take  it  South,  or  North,  or  East?— I  could 
not  localise  it  in  that  way. 

2389.  What  is  required  now  for  a  certificate  of  at- 
tendance—they have  to  do  something  else? — Do  you 
mean  for  factory  children? 

2300.  For  school  children.  Something  in  the  way  of 
a  record  of  attendance? — The  attendance  is  recorded  in 
the  school  books. 

2301.  Does  not  it  make  any  difference  to  anybody 
whether  the  attendance  is  so,  many  days  ?  Does  not  the 
emolument  or  position  of  anybody  depend  at  all  upon 
the  attendance? — The  position,  to  some  extent,  wiU  de- 
pend upon  the  attendance,  because  the  capitation  rate 
is  paid,  and  the  teachers'  salary  depends  upon  tiie  at* 
tendance,  too. 

2302.  I  am  a  school  manager ;  but  the  new  system  is 
new  to  me,  as  well  as  to  others.  You  know,  probaUr, 
what  the  Police-Aided  Children's  Clothing  Society,  m 
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4pril  80, 1902.   Dublin^   is,   to   which   charitable  people   lend   clothes 
V    vSTv  where  it  is  found  they  are  wanted,  and  the  police  help 

Mr.  waiiam     ^   identify  the  children   and  lend   clothes,    and  the 

clothes  are  given  b&ck.    The  clothes  remain  the  property 

of  the  Society.     There  is  nothing  of  the  sort  in  Belfast? 

— There  is  not. 
2303.  Ton  have  said  there  are  a  certain  number  of 

very  ill-clad  children  ?—- Yes. 

2394.  Would  you  think  a  society  of  that  sort,  if  it 
oould  be  started,  would  be  a  way  of  meeting  it  ?— -I  would 
much  prefer  to  see  the  parents  making  an  effort 

2395.  You  think  they  could?— I  am  quite  certain,  in 
Belfast,  they  could ;  and,  also,  it  would  be  much  better 
to  do  it. 

2396.  It  would  be  much  better  without  any  deemo- 
synary  element  at  all? — ^I  think  so. 

2397.  What  is  the  main  difficulty  you  have  found  in 
working  the  compulsory  Acts?  We  shall  have  further 
evidence  on  that  point;  but,  of  course,  the  thing  has 
been  theoretically  compulsory  since  1893? — ^As  an  in- 
spector I  have  found  no  difficulty  at  all,  because  I  have 
practically  had  nothing  to  do  with  it 

2398:  We  had  evidence  here,  in  Belfast,  that  the  at- 
tendance had  actually  decreased  somewhat  They  got 
it  up,  and  have  not  been  able  to  maintain  it?— What  I 
experience  in  Belfast,  here,  is  that  children,  when  they 
have  passed  the  fourth  class,  are,  since  the  Act  became 
operative,  very  likely  to  leave  school.  They  knew  when 
they  passed  the  fourth  class  they  were  free  from  legal 
pressure.  Since  the  passing  of  the  Act  a  large  number 
of  teachers  complained  that  they  could  not  keep  the  boys 
or  ^Is  at  school  in  the  senior  classes — ^I  mean  the  fifth 
or  sixth.  Then  the  standard  was  raised  to  the  fifth  class. 

2399.  That  would  be  be  reached,  from  what  I  have 
heard,  at  about  twelve  by  an  average  child  ? — Eleven  or 
twelve. 

2400.  The  evidence,  both  here  and  in  Dublin,  was 
generally  to  the  effect  that  the  fourth  standard  was 
reached  about  eleven,  and,  sometimes,  as  early  as  ten  ; 
but  a  little  later  on  for  others  ? — Yes. 

2401.  Have  you  examined  the  question  as  to  whether 
some  certificate  of  attendance,  a  certain  number. of  days, 
would  be  sufficient — because  that  would  have  to  be  speci- 
fied-—would  you,  before  allowinff  a  licence  under  a  sys- 
tem of  licences  for  trading,  thii^  sudi  a  certificate  suffi- 
cient, unless  there  were  some  evidence  of  the  children 
having  learned  something  before  they  were  allowed  to 
1^  out  ?— tI  would  be  very  lenient  in  uiat  way ;  because 
if  they  attend,  school  regularly  they  are  bound  to  learn. 

2402.  Up  to  the  time ;  but  if  they  do  not  continue  to 
attend  school  afterwards,  the  general  opinion  seems  to 
be  among  educationalists  that  they  forget  most  of  what 
they  learned? — ^If  a  child  leaves  the  fourth  class,  and 
engages  in  no  calling  which  obliges  him  to  read  and 
write,  he  will  certainQr  forget  it. 

2403.  So  it  would  be  desirable  that  we  should  take 
steps  for  regulating  the  hours  in  such  a  way  as  to 
enable  him  to  get  to  school? — Certainly ;  if  there  were 
licences. 

2404.  And  if  there  were  persistent  truancy  you  would 
withhold  the  licence? — Yes.  I  would  not  advise  any 
other  punishment 

2405.  Mr.  Faoan. — ^Referring  to  Belfast  generally,  do 
you  think  the  schools  are  prettj^  full  ? — ^I  think  they  are. 
I  know  myself  a  portion  of  it  called  BaUymacarrett, 
and  the  schools  are  very  full  there. 

2406.  Would  you  say  they  are  crowded? — I  would 
not  say  they  are  crowded.     I  would  say  they  are  full. 

2407.  You  speak  after  having  only  experience  of  a 
favoured  district? — I  had  experience  of  BaUymacarrett, 
but  it  is  ten  years  ago.  I  first  had  BaUymacarrett  and 
afterwards  had  South  Belfast  I  know  that  the  schools 
in  BaUymacarrett  were  very  full — ^too  full. 

2408.  If  the  School  Attendance  Committee,  or  who- 
ever represents  them,  were  successful  in  getting  all  the 
children  who  ought  to  be  on  the  school  roll  to  attend, 
would  you  be  able  to  accommodate  the  extra  numbers  ? 
— I  should  sa^  not  I  should  say  more  schools  would 
have  to  be  built 

2409.  Looking  at  the  schools,  when  the  attendance 
that  you  estimate  was  made  by  the  children,  do  you 
think  there  was  sufficient  accommodation  for  ^ose  who 
attended — that  is,  to  be  healthily  accommodated? — Do 
you  mean  my  own  district. 

2410.  Yes? — Inside  the  school,  as  a  rule,  the  schools 
were  healthy,  and  there  was  sufficient  accommodation 
provided  when  the  vaitilation  was  attended  to ;  but  fre- 
quently it  was  not  attended  to. 

2411.  In  visiting  schools,  were  you  ever  impressed 
with  the  feeling^  1  will  say,  that  you  were  in  a  badly- 
ventilated  rooin? — Yes,  almost  every  week. 


2412.  With  whom  does  it  rert  to  see  that  the  ventila- 
tion in  a  school  is  good? — ^It  rests  with  the  teachers, 
who  should  see  that  the  ventilation  is  carried  out  pro* 
perly. 

2413.  Can  a  child  attend  to  its  books  and  derive  bene- 
fit froin  instruction  under  such  conditions? — ^It  inter- 
feres with  their  health  to  some  extent,  and  in  the 
evenine  they  become  more  fatigued  than  otherwise  they 
would  oe  if  the  room  is  not  properly  ventilated. 

2414.  Does  it  not  interfere  with  their  capacity  for  ac- 
quiring knowledge  ? — ^To  some  extent 

2415.  What  about  the  temperature;  do  they  suffer 
from  cold? — As  a  rule,  the  schools  are  well  heated  l^ 
fires  and  stoves,  and  a  few  of  them  by  steam  pipes. 

2416.  You  say  that  school  work  is  heavier  than  stzeet 
trading  work? — I  think  so. 

2417.  Is  there,  owin^  to  the  recent  change  in  the  sys- 
tem of  primary  education,  any  inducement  for  children 
to  come  to  school  more  than  before? — ^For  young  child- 
ren there  is. 

2418.  Does  not  the  same  principle  run  through  to  the 
higher  classes  ? — ^I  think  not,  up  to  the  present 

2419.  You  think  if  they  carry  out  in  its  entiretv  the 
new  programme,  such  a  change  might  be  effected  I— I 
could  not  give  an  opinion,  because  I  am  not  quite  sure. 

2420.  Have  you  any  manual  instruction  in  schools? 
— Just  what  I  have  mentioned.  Handrand-^e  train- 
ing and  manual  instruction  are  to  ao  hand  in  hand 
under  the  same  heading.  By  manual  instruction  you 
mean  such  work  as  carpentry  or  woodwork — ^the  Sloyd 
system? 

2421.  That  is  what  I  mean.  The  other  is  the  hand- 
and-eye  department,  or  kindergarten? — ^Yes. 

24^.  If  you  had  the  kindergarten  principle  rtmning 
through  from  the  first  to  the  fifth  standard,  would  it 
make  the  school  more  attractive? — Yes,  if  properly  car- 
ried out 

24^.  You  say  factory  work  is  unhealthy  for  child- 
ren?— ^Yes. 

2424.  And  you  would  be  able  to  recognise  in  a  schooT 
the  children  that  had  been  in  a  factory  f^Yes  ;  I  might 
make  a  mistake.  .  ^       ' 

2425.  But  they  have  the  factory  stamp  on  them? — 
They  have. 

2426.  And  that  is  an  unhealthy  one  ? — ^It  is  not 
healthy. 

2427.  Doea  it  interfere  with  their  powers  of  acquir- 
ing knowledge ;  do  you  think  it  genders  them  dull  or 
not  receptive  ? — ^I  cannot  say  that  As  a  rule,  factory 
children  answer  pretty  well;  They  attend  re^^arly  at 
school,  and  when  the  tune  conies  for  examination,  I 
don't  find  them  much  l3ehind  the  others. 

2428.  Th^  are  fairly  abreast  of  the  other  children? 
— Except  in  gtammar  and  geography. 

2429.  ^n  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  they  are 
fairly  weU  taught?— -Yes.'  Some  good  schools  are  much 
better' than  factory  schools  ;  but  other  schools,  not  fac- 
tory sdiools,  are  a  great  deal  worse. 

2430.  Can  you  express  aiiy  opinion  as  to  the  moral 
effect  of  factory  work  on  little  girls  of  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  ? — ^I.  have  no  experience  of  that  at  all. 

2431.  Have  they  ever  been  reported  to  you  by  the 
teachers  as  children  injuriously  affected  in  that  way?^ — 
They  have  not.  On  the  contrary,  one  of  the  teachers  of 
a  large  factory  school  reported  to  me  frequently  that 
they  were  very  obedient  children  in  schocd. 

2432.  Mr.  Mulhai.i«. — What  is  the  minimum  number 
of  attendances  necessary  for  a  teacher  to  get  a  capita- 
tion grant  for  a  child  ?— They  are  paid  upon  the  average 
attendance,  and  not  upon  any  particular  child. 

2433.  Must  not  there  be  a  certain  number  of  attend** 
ances  by  each  child  ? — Not  at  all.  It  is  the  average  at- 
tendance. If  it  was  thirty  for  the  year,  then  a  certain 
capitation  grant  would  be  paid  on  thirty.  One  child 
might  only  make  a  half-doeen  att^idances. 

£434.  Perhax>s  the  system  I  am  referring  to  has  beeii 
superseded,  but  I  understood  that  a  child  would  put  in 
seventy-five  attendances  in  the  half-year? — ^Not  for  capi* 
tation. 

2435.  For  what  purpose  ?-7-For  r^ults'  fees  a  child 
must  make  100  attendances  under  the  old  system,  and 
could  not  be  examined  at  all  except  those  attendances 
were  made. 

2436.  During  the  whole  year  ? — Yes  ;  100  attendanoea 
was  the  minimum,  but  for  capitation  there  is  >no  mini- 
mum whatever. 

2437.  When  a  child  first  attends  school,  his  name  is 
entered  on  the  rolls  of  the  schodi? — Yes,  his  name  is 
on  the  rolls. 

2438.  If  that  child  does  not  attend  school  for  a  cer- 
tain period,  is  not  his  name  taken  off  the  rpUs  ? — Yes. 
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243G.  What  is  that  period  ?->The  period  is  thirteen 
wedks.  If  there  is  thirteen  weeks'  consecutive  absence, 
he  is  to  be  struck  off  immediately.  If  the  teacher  finds 
that  he  has  left  and  gone  to  another  school,  he  should 
strike  him  off  at  once  without  waiting  for  the  thirteen 
weeks. 

2440.  Is  that  rule  as  to  striking  off  the  child's  name 
after  thirteen  weeks'  continuous  absence  a  new  rule  ? — 
It  is  an  old  rule,  in  existence  as  long  as  I  can  remember. 

2441.  Was  it  enforced  ?-~l8  it  enforced  ? 

2442.  Was  it  enforced  in  the  past  ?— Certainly. 

2443.  You  mentioned  you  thought  from  20  to  30  per 
cent,  of  the  children  of  Belfast  were  not  on  the  rolls  of 
the  schools  ? — It  is  merely  an  estimate. 

2444.  Does  that  estimate  exclude  those  children  who 
are  educated  at  home  or  in  other  than  National  Schools  ? 
—I  merely  referred  to  National  School-going  children. 


Mr.Wiiasm 
Podlow. 


Of  course,  I  do  not  refer  to  children  who  would  be  edu-  April  80^  1902. 
cated  by  their  parents  at  home. 

2445.  Am  I  to  understand  that  your  estimate  of  20  or 
30  per  cent,  means  that  these  children  get  no  education  ? 
— It  does  not  mean  that ;  but  it  means  that  there  are 
times  when  they  would  not  be  attending  school  for  one 
reason  or  another.  There  are  no  children,  I  think,  that 
have  not  been  at  some  time  or  another  on  the  rolls  of 
some  school.  If  a  child  stays  at  home  for  three  months 
that  child  is  at  once  struck  off,  and  would  be  included 
in  my  estimate  of  20  or  30  per  cent.  ;  but  I  don't  for  a 
moment  mean  to  say  that  there  is  any  real  percentage 
of  children  who  don*t  go  to  school  at  all. 

2446.  Any  substantial  percentage  ? — Yes.  There  is  no 
substantial  percentage  that  don't  go  to  school  at  all. 

2447.  Your  estimate  refers  more  to  irregular  attend- 
ance ? — ^Yes. 


The  Witness  then  withdrew. 


Rev.  Henrt  Montgomert  examined. 


2448.  Chairman. — ^I  presume,  from  your  work  in  Bel- 
fast, you  have  a  thorough  aoquaintance  with  the  poorer 
classes  ? — Yes ;  my  lot"  has  lain  among  the  working 
classes  in  Belfast  for  almost  twenty-fivc  years. 

2440.  Can  you  tell  us  from  what  class  the  street-trad- 
ing boys  mainly  come  in  Belfast? — From  the  very 
poorest  homes,  and  sometimes  homes  where  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  drinking. 

2450.  A  very  large  majority  of  these  children  are  en- 
gaged in  selling  newspapers  ? — They  sell  matches,  laces, 
Kobb's  Guide,  and  things  like  that ;  and  the  very  large 
proportion  sell  the  evening  papers. 

2451.  Do  you  think  they  are  sent  out  because  of  the 
necessities  at  home,  or  because  the  parents  won't  work, 
and  want  to  spend  money  on  drink  ? — I  think  that  is  the 
main  reason. 

2452.  They  are  sent  out  by  bad  parents? — Careless 
parents,  who  have  some  vice  in  their  lives.  Ihat  is  very 
largely  the  case. 

2453.  Do  these  children  bring  home  all  the  money 
they  earn  to  their  parents  ? — If  they  don't  they  have  a 
Tery  hard  time.  I  have  sent  a  boy  home  at  11  o'clock 
at  night  lately  with  one  of  my  helpers.  When  they 
got  near  the  home,  they  found  the  father  in  a  very  bad 
state,  and  he  told  the  boy  through  the  door  that  if  he 
Had  not  a  certain  amount  of  money  he  need  not  come 
there.  My  friend  interfered,  and  said:  '^It  is  very 
late  for  this  boy  to  be  out ;  he  has  done  all  he  can,  and 
cannot  do  any  more "  ;  and  he  got  the  father  to  take 
him  in,  and  when  he  came  away  the  boy  was  having  a 
hard  time  of  it.     That  was  at  11  o'clock  at  night. 

2454.  Have  you  any  idea  of  what  these  boys  earn  in  a 
week  ? — I  dare  say  there  are  those  who  might  give  more 
accurate  information,  but  I  have  talked  to  these  boys. 
I  take  about  1,000  of  them  to  the  seaside  every  year.  I 
have  a  mission  school  composed  half  of  these  lads.  They 
seU  sometimes,  if  there  is  a  murder  or  exciting  war 
news,  six  dozen  papers  of  a  night.  They  always  make 
more  selline  papers  when  there  is  anything  exciting 
going  on.  In  ordinary  conditions  their  sales  would  be 
down  to  perhaps  half  that  figure. 

2455.  what  ages  are  these  boys  that  you  speak  of  ? — 
I  talked  to  some  of  these  boys  in  my  own  school  last 
Sunday.  The  average  would  be  about  ten  or  eleven 
years  of  age.  They  were  all  fourth  edition  boys.  They 
have  an  enormous  advantage  over  the  first  edition  boys. 
The  first  edition  boy  must  he  on  the  spot  at  12  o'clock 
in  the  day,  and  therefore  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  go 
to  school.  The  fourth  edition  boy  needs  to  be  on  hand 
from  3  o'clock,  and  after  that. 

2456.  Do  they  put  in  school  attendance  ? — Yes,  I  think 
80.  I  asked  some  of  them  last  Sunday  to  write  their 
names  for  me ;  it  was  an  enormous  advantage  to  me 
just  to  see  what  they  could  do  in  the  way  of  signing 
their  own  names.  There  are  the  names  of  seven  or  eight 
boys  (handing  in  a  document).  They  do  not  spell  very 
wdl^  but  there  is  their  writing.  These  are  all  fourth 
edition  boys,  and  that  is  what  I  want  to  specially  em- 
phasise ;  they  could  fairly  equip  themselves  for  the 
oattle  of  life  by  selling  **  fourth  editions."  But  the 
first  edition  boys  have  to  go  out  early,  and  in  the  fore- 

They  are  handicapi)ed,   and  are  going  to  grow 
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up  illiterate,  and  drop  into  the  classes  that  form  our 
jail  birds  afterwards.     That  would  be  my  fear. 

2457.  Are  the  first  edition  boys  you  speak  of  the  same 
boys  every  day  ? — That  is  my  impression  ;  but  I  would 
not  speak  positively  on  that  point.  The  boys  who  go 
out  early  in  the  day  are  generally  bigger  than  the  fourth 
edition  boys. 

2458.  Then  these  boys  who  are  engaged  early  get  no 
schooling  ?— That  is  my  fear. 


Rev.  Heniy 

2459.  They  are  older  than  the  fourth  edition  boys  ?—   M<«»t««»m«T 
Yes ;  that  is  my  opinion.     The  first  edition  is  the  bet- 
ting edition  ;  and  these  first  edition  boys  go  round  the 
foundries,  and  such  places,  at  dinner  hour,  and  sell  it 

to  the  men. 

2460.  Are  ycu  in  favour  of  establishing  Day  Indus- 
trial Schools  ;  have  you  thought  of  that  ? — ^I  hardly 
know  enough  about  it.  I  have  read  carefully  over  those 
Liverpool  regulations  that  your  Secretary  was  kind 
enough  to  send  me. 

2461.  Would  you  approve  of  these  rules.  Do  you 
think  that  if  applied  to  street  trading  in  Belfast,  they 
would  be  of  great  advantage  ? — I  feel  that  very  strongly. 
They  are  kindly  lads,  many  of  them.  I  have  a  kind  of 
entertainment  for  these  boys  every  Saturday  night 
through  the  winter.  I  get  about  700  or  800  of  them 
into  a  cinematograph  entertainment,  or  something  of 
that  kind,  and  interest  myself  in  them  ;  and  I  send 
about  120  of  them  who  are  delicate  or  weak,  to  the  sea- 
side for  a  week  every  year. 

2462.  Are  they  all  street  traders  ?— The  bulk  of  them  ; 
principally  seUing  newspapers. 

2463.  Are  they  amenable  to  discipline  ? — Yes  ;  when 
they  are  with  us,  they  march  and  do  what  they  are  told. 
In  Sunday  School  they  were  a  little  bit  rough  at  first, 
but  they  are  fairly  obedient  now,  and  if  we  were  backed 
up  at  home,  they  would  be  good  boys.  I  try  to  speak 
to  them  about  that  as  often  as  I  can. 

2464.  Are  they  at  all  decently  dressed? — As  a  rule, 
not. 

2464a.  Taking  them  to  the  seaside  you  don't  mind 
that? — ^Of  course  not.  I  should  say  out  of  that  1,000, 
there  would  probably  not  be  a  dozen  pairs  of  boots  and 
shoes. 

2465.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  bad  way  in  which 
they  dress  ? — I  attribute  this  largely  to  the  habits  of  the 
parents.  These  little  chaps  get  a  very  poor  chance  of 
ever  being  anything  else  but  what  they  see  the  father  is. 
They  never  see  anything  else. 

2466.  Do  you  think  these  boys  could  contribute  some- 
thing for  their  clothes? — If  their  earnings  were  care- 
fully husbanded  and  wisely  laid  out,  undoubtedly  I  do. 

2467.  In  Liverpool  they  are  about  to  try  a  system  of 
requiring  the  children  to  give  up  their  badges  every 
evening,  and  pay  Id.  a  day  at  the  same  time  towards 
the  cost  of  their  clothes.  Do  you  approve  of  that? — I 
do  ;  I  think  it  is  a  much  better  system  than  that  of 
lending  them  out.  We  have  carried  on  a  department 
for  clothing,  and  if  we  see  a  boy  or  a  girl  really  making 
an  effort,  we  would  give  clothes,  and  trust  to  their 
honour  rather  than  lend. out.  We  have  women  whom 
w<^  assist  put  on  their  honour,  and  in  that  way  we  try 
to  make  them  self-reliant. 

2468.  When  you  take  them  to  the  seaside  how  long 
is  it  for? — The  larger  number  is  only  for  the  day,  tho 
others  are  for  a  week  or  so.  I  have  superintendents, 
wise,  experienced  workers,  there  who  look  after  them, 
and  see  to  their  meals,  their  amusements,  their  bath- 
ing,   and  everything  about  them  while  they  are  there. 

2460.  I  suppose  they  enjoy  themselves  very  much  ?— 
Yes.  They  look  forward  to  it  from  one  end  of  the  year 
to  the  other  ;  it  is  a  great  boon  to  them. 

2469a.  Are  you  a  member  of  any  School  Committee  ? 
—No. 

2470.  You  think  that  the  Liverpool  regulation,  that 
every  licensed  child  under  fourteen  shall,  unless  hold- 
ing a  certificate  of  exemption  issued  by  the  School 
Board,  attend  school  as  required  by  the  Elementary 
Education  Act,  and  shall,  unless  he  can  show  a  reason- 
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J^^9Xfyld02    able  exciu8|  pttvdnce  to  th«  autkofiited .  dffioer  of  tile 

Corporation  a  quarterl]r  certificate  of  having  attended 
school — ^you  think  that  wonld  be  a  good  plan? — I  do. 
I  think  that  since  parental  responsibility  is  almost  a 
dead  letter,  the  time  has  come  when  the  pablic  autho- 
rity should  step  in  and  do  what  the  parent  should  do. 
It  should  be  the  duty  of  parents  to  protect  their  child- 
ren and  give  theln  the  oest  education  they  can,  but 
this  is  not  the  idea  of  many  parents,  who  turn  their 
children  into  wage-earning  machines  at  the  earliest 
possible  mom^it.  In  the  present  condition  of  society 
I  would  think  it  desirable  these  rules  should  be  es- 
tablished. 

2471.  Would  you  think  a  child  should  be  allowed 
to  earn  wages  under  eleven? — ^As  far  as  possible  it 
should  be  avoided. 

2472.  Do  you  think  it  should  be  entirely  prohibited  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  it  would  be  placing  burdens  on  a  young 
child  far  too  early. 

2473.  From  eleven  to  fourteen  do  you  think  children 
might  do  a  reasonable  amount  of  wage-earning  in 
addition  to  school  attendance? — Yes,  I  would  think 
so,  in  certain  cases. 

2474.  A  reasonable  amount  is  laid  down  at  twenty- 
five  or  twenty  hours  a  week ;  do  you  think  that  would 
be  reasonable? — Something  like  that. 

2475.  That  is  what  is  considered  reasonable  in 
England.  In  addition  the  boys  put  in  a  full  school 
attendance.  Do  you  consider  that  reasonable? — I  do. 
It  is  a  heart-breaking  thing  to  meet  a  little  chap 
hanging  around  the  streets  at  a  late  hour  at  night 
trying  to  sell  his  last  half  dozen  papers  before  he  can 
go  home,  because  he  is  afraid  to  go  home  without  sell- 
ing them  all. 

2476.  Do  the  children  complain  of  being  overworked 
or  of  the  hardship  of  their  lives  ? — No ;  I  cannot  say 
they  do,  unless  you  come  very  close  to  them,  and  then 
they  will  tell  you. 

2477.  There  is  no  system  in  Belfast  of  Homes  or 
lodgings  for  children  where  they  are  under  inspection  ? 
— I  don't  know  about  under  inspection.  I  think  Mr. 
M'Dowell  has  established  a  little  place  in  May-street 
for  giving  boys  lodgings,  and  of  course  Dr.  Bamardo's 
Home  in  Great  Victoria-street  takes  in  boys.  We 
did  try  that  also  in  conjunction  with  the  Right 
Honorable  Thomas  Sinclair,  President  of  the  Belfast 
City  Mission,  an  agency  that  employs  about  two 
dozen  laymen  in  visiting  the  homes  of  the  poor.  .  One  ' 
of  these  agents  found  a  lad  sleeping  under  a  waggon, 
and  took  him  home,  down  off  Cromac-street,  to  the 
father,  who  was  recklessly  drunk,  and  wanted  to  beat  the 
lad,  and  the  missionary  as  well.  The  end  of  it  was, 
with  Mr.  Sinclair's  help,  and  that  of  other  friends,  we 
tried  a  Home  in  May-street,  but  it  did  not  succeed. 
We  tried  to  make  them  comfortable,  and  t?ave  a  comfort- 
able bed  and  breakfast  for  3(i.,  but  we  found  it  did 
not  work.  The  boys  would  rather  be  in  one  of  the 
lodging-houses  off  North-street,  where  they  would  have 
their  liberty.  We  did  not  allow  them  to  play  pitch-and* 
toss  or  any  of  those  things.  We  did  not  have  any 
religion,  but  we  wanted  to  make  them  behave  them- 
selves, and  finally  we  had  to  shut  it  up. 

2478.  Are  tlie  lodgings  you  speak  of  a  sort  of  com- 
mon lodging-house  ? — Yes. 

2478a.  Are  there  many  boys  who  use  them  ? — I  fancy 
the  bulk  of  the  boys  live  in  what  are  called  their  own 
homes. 

2479.  But  there  are  s  me  in  lodging-houses  ? — Un- 
doubtedly. 

2479a..  There  is  no  system  of  inspection  ? — No.  These 
are  very  undesirable  places.  I  don't  want  to  speak 
hard  of  anybody,  but  that  is  my  impression.  I  have 
been  in  there.  I  have  suppers  for  adult  men.  Some- 
times when  I  want  to  find  these  men  I  go  in  there  or 
send  my  helpers,  and  I  can  assure  you  they  are  not 
a\  all  desirable  places. 

2480.  Do  you  think  that  the  truancy  of  these  child- 
ren is  due  largely  to  the  parents  ? — Yes  ;  there  is  no 
one  over  them,  and  it  is  a  kind  of  vagrant  life  that 
they  enjoy  best. 

2480a.  But  the  children  who  are  living  in  their  own 
homes  and  don't  attend  school— is  that  the  fault  of 
the  parents  or  the  children? — I  think  it  is  the  fault 
of  both ;  the  ordinary  child  will  not  fall  in  love  with 
education,  and  then  there  is  the  want  of  oversight  of 
the  father,  who  will  not  exercise  control. 

2480b.  Has  it  been  suggested  to  meet  that  difficulty 
that  day  Industrial  Schools  might  be  established? — 
My  impression  is  there  would  be  room  for  that  in 
some  of  our  districts. 


2481.  You  kBow  in  a  Day  Industrial 'Sshool  the  child 
comes  there  in  the  morning  and  stays- 16  the  e7en.ing 
and  f^ts  its  meals  there? — ^Well,  there  is  something 
like  that  in  Frederick-street,  Belfast,  but  they  only 
get  one  meal ;  perhaps  two. 

2482.  That  is  not  an  Industrial  School?— It  is  « 
school  supported  by  public  subscription. 

2483.  It  is  suggested  to  establish  them  as  a  means 
of  curing  truancy  of  children  ? — I  think  it  would  serve 
a  useful  purpose  in  some  parts  ol  Belfast. 

2484.  Have  you  any  cases  of  excessive  child  labour 
in  Belfast  ? — Not  except  in  the  way  already  described. 

2485.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  way  children 
are  worked  in  their  own  homes ;  for  instance,  very 
often  the  most  severe  cases  occur  in  the  children's 
own  homes,  where  the  parents  make  them  work? — It 
is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  discover  that. 

2486.  They  have  not  come  under  your  notice? — I 
have  not  met  with  any  cases  in  that  direction. 

2487.  Do  you  think  if  there  was  a  system  of  Homes 
in  Belfast  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  the  children  to 
gc  into  the  Homes? — ^That  is  my  experience. 

2488.  They  prefer  their  own  liberty — they  prefer  the 
discomfort  of  their  own  lives  to  going  into  places  where 
they  would  not  have  the  same  liberty.  Are  there  any 
suggestions  in  connection  with  these  Liverpool  regu- 
lations that  you  would  make  to  improve  the  system. 
Do  you  think  that  these  would  fairly  meet  the  require- 
ments?— I  think  they  would.  I  think  7  o'clock  is  a 
shade  early  for  putting  them  off  the  streets. 

2489.  Seven  o'clock  applies  to  eii'ls  and  not  boys, 
and  there  are  very  few  girls  in  Belfast  who  are  street 
trading  ? — There  are  very  few ;  I  am  thankful  that  that 
is  so. 

2490.  The  hours  for  boys  are  later? — ^I  think  that  is 
right. 

2491.  Mr.  Bagwell. — You  have  said  a  great  deal 
which  is  interesting  about  some  of  the  worst  classes 
of  parents  ;  do  you  think  there  are  some  cases  in  which 
the  children  who  are  the  children  of  decent  parents 
leave  them  and  go  out  street  trading  against  their 
wishes  for  the  sake  of  the  Arab  life  they  live? — I  dare 
say.  I  have  met  extremely  decent  people  with  boys 
on  the  street. 

2492.  You  mentioned  you  took  sometimes  1,000  of 
these  children  to  the  seaside? — Yes,  every  summer. 

2493.  They  are  not  exclusively  street  trading  ? — No ; 
they  are  the  noisiest,  and  make  the  place  lively  all 
day. 

2494.  Do  you  see  any  great  difference  between  the 
street-trading  children  and  the  children  of  the  ordi- 
nary poor? — £xcept  that  they  are  very  much  worse 
dressed — elbows  out,  barefooted,  and  clothes  very 
badly  out  of  repair,  and  we  have  to  fix  up  quite  a 
number  of  them  before  we  take  them  to  the  seaside. 

2495.  You  make  them  as  decent  as  you  can ;  when 
you  get  them  down  there  do  you  find  much  difference 
in  the  way  they  behave  ? — No  ;  they  are  on  their  good 
behaviour. 

.>l96.  There  is  not  much  difference? — No. 

2497.  On  the  whole,  even  putting  aside  the  moral 
aspect  of  the  question,  you  would  be  of  the  same 
opinion  as  other  witnesses  that  street  trading  is  a  bad 
training  altogether  ? — Yes. 

2498.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  compensating  in- 
fluence in  sharpening  the  children  and  enabling  them 
lo  get  to  other  things  afterwards? — ^They  would  buy 
and  sell  me.  They  are  extremely  quick.  I  am  not  in 
it  with  these  boys. 

2499.  Is  that  the  training  that  would  enable  them 
to  become  men  ? — No  ;  I  think  their  very  sharpening 
of  wit  is  an  abnormal  development  caused  by  the  fact 
that  they  are  thrown  on  their  own  resources,  and  the 
tendency  would  be  for  them  to  earn  their  bread  in  an 
illegitimate  way,  and  to  apply  the  abnormal  wit  they 
have  in  wrong  directions.  My  fear  is  always  when 
I  get  in  among  these  boys  ''  here  are  possible  jail- 
birds and  pests  of  Society ;  unless  some  good  influence 
is  brought  to  bear  on  these  boys  and  good  advice  is 
given  to  them  they  may  become  anything  because 
they  are  as  sharp  as  a  lance." 

2500.  So  unless  they  get  exceptional  treatment,  such 
as  living  in  a  Home  where  they  would  be  under  strict 
discipline,  you  think  that  the  training  in  the  streets 
is  not  such  as  makes  good  men  ? — No.  It  is  not  at  all 
desirable.     That  is  my  impression. 

2501.  Mr.  Fagan. — You  say  generally  that  street 
trading  is  not  a  thing  to  be  encouraged  if  the  children 
could  be  engaged  in  any  other  way? — ^That  is  my  be- 
lief. 
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9502.  That  «pplM  with  grdatdv  force  to  girls  than 
to  boy»?-^Y^.  ^ 

2500.  Doit't  YOU  think  it 'would  not  be  patting  a 

/aardahip  oh 'ffim  in  Belfast  and  their  families,  if  girls 

ifwere  excttided  idtogether  from  street  trading,  that  is, 

t.  lie  selling  of  newspapers,  flowers,  matches,  and  boot- 


laces ;  I  mean,  V>f  course,  girls  of  school  d^l^l  don*t  Jj>ra8d/l9QS.* 
think  there  would  be  any  hardship,  and  I  don't  think  •         iJ~-»L    • ' 
it  would  apply  to  many  girls,  because  there  are  really  •  ^  ^'1^?,?^    ' 
very  few:  of  them  kt  it,  except  Hie  g^rls  with  the  fldwws.   *»o«»«8«>w»T. 
There  are  very  few  girls  selling  papers. 


The  Witness    then  %pHhdrew. 


Mr.  R.  H.  Reade,  d.l.,  examined. 


2604.  Chairman. — ^Tou  can  tell  us  something  with  re- 
ference to  this  question  of  trading  by  children  during 
school  age  ? — I  can  throw  very  little  light,  I  am  afraid, 
on  the  general  question  of  street  trading  in  Belfast ;  but 
on  the  question  of  half-timers,  if  you  wish  to  hear  me,  I 
can  speak  with  some  knowledge. 

2506.  Oertaibly,  Mr.  Reade,  we  wish  to  hear  you ; 
that  is  one  of  the  subjects  of  our  inquiry.  What  is  your 
official  position,  Mr.  Reade  ? — I  am  Managing  Director 
and  Chairman  of  the  Tork-street  Spinning  Company  of 
Belfast  I  see  by  the  papers  that  Mr.  Snape,  in  his  evi- 
dence, said  there  are  about  3,000  half-timers  in  Belfast ; 
but  my  opinion  is  rather  different  from  his.  My  in- 
fcrmatioQ  is  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Flax  Spinners' 
Association,  who  makes  the  number  4,970,  of  which 
rather  more  than  half  are  females. 

2506.  How  many  do  you  employ? — Altogether,  367 
half-time  children,  of  whom  215  are  females  and  142 
males. 

2507.  These  are  children  of  under  fourteen  years? — 
From  twelve  to  fourteen.  The  average  wages  are 
slightly  under  Zs.  per  week.  The  way  they  are 
generally  employed  in  Belfast  is  they  go  on  alter- 
nate days  to  the  mill  for  the  regular  number  of 
hours,  and  to  school.  I  think  one  of  the  great  advan- 
tages this  half-time  employment  ^ives  is  that  it  fosters 
edncation.  Compulsory  education  in  Ireland  is  not 
compulsory  in  reality,  but  for  half-timers  it  is,  because 
their  employment  is  dependent  on  their  attendance  in 
school,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  progress  of  these 
half-timer  children  is  almost  quite  equal  to  those  who 
nominally  attend  the  whole  time,  because  their  attend- 
ances are  much  more  regular,  within  the  limits  assigned 
to  them. 

2506.  Do  these  children  attend  three  days  a  week  ? — 
Tes ;  they  have  three  days  lessons  one  week  and  two  days 
the  next.  There  are  two  sets  of  children.  One  set  at- 
tends Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  one  week,  and 
the  next  week  the  same  children  work  Tuesdays,  Thurs- 
days, and  Saturdays  in  the  mill.  Every  alternate  week, 
Saturday  is  the  day  they  would  be  at  school,  but  there  is 
no  school,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  it  would  not  be 
wise  to  provide  them  with  instruction  on  Saturdays. 

2509.  What  are  the  hours  of  the  child  under  fourteen 
in  the  factory  ? — ^Their  hours  are  the  same  as  the  other 
workers.  These  hours  are  from  6.30  in  the  morning 
until  6  in  the  evening,  with  two  intervals  of  an  hour. 
On  Saturdays  they  stop  at  12  o'clock  now ;  they  used 
to  stop  at  1  o'clock. 

250dA.  It  is  now  from  6.30  to  12  ?^Yes. 

2510.  Is  there  any  interval  on  Saturday? — Half-an- 
honr,  I  think.  Parliament  in  its  wisdom,  but  I 
think  in  the  most  wanton  and  unjustifiable  way,  struck 
off  an  hour,  apparently  for  the  reason  that  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire  workers  might  get  out  an  hour  earlier 
than  previously,  to  see  the  football  matches  on  Satur- 
day. We  have  consequently  suffered  a  reduction  in 
Ireland. 

2511.  As  regards  the  health  of  these  children,  could 
TOO  speak  of  that? — The  health  of  these  children  is 
fairly  good,  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  work 
M  undesirable.     These  children   are  all  of  the  lower 

■  (lasses,  and  their  lives  are  spent  under  ideal  conditions 
>t  home,  and  when  you  consider  the  conditions  at  home, 
and  that  if  they  had  not  this  employment  they  would 
be  at  home  or  in  the  streets,  I  think  it  is  beneficial  for 
thnn  to  have  this  employment. 

2512.  Is  there  any  injurious  effect  in  bringing  in 
children  so  early  to  the  factory  ? — There  is  no  evidence 
to  that  effect.  I  observe  Mr.  Snape  said  it  would  be 
moT«  desirable  to  bring  them  in  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. He  must  know  that  this  is  only  a  pious  opinion. 
The  hours  of  work  here  are  much  shorter  than  among 
our  competitors  all  over  the  world.      The  hours  are 

Ifnen  hours  shorter  per  week  than  the  shortest,  and 
trom  fourteen  to  fifteen  hours  shorter  than  the  longest 
elsewhere. 

2513.  What  is  the  appearance  of  these  children ;  do 
they  look  healthy  and  in  good  spirits  ? — They  seem  to  be 


in  excellent  spirits.  The  spirits  of  all  workers  that  one 
sees  coming  out  of  the  manufactories,  especially  of  the 
young  people,  are  exuberant.  T  think  children  coming 
in  early  acquire  habits  of  obedience,  regularity,  and  a 
certain  degree  of  cleanliness.  They  will  compare  very 
favourably  with  the  street  children  to  which  the  last 
witness  referred. 

2514.  In  the  way  of  clothes? — In  the  way  of  general 
appearance,  both  as  to  manners  and  clothing. 

2515.  Are  they  well  grown,  or  is  there  anything  in 
their  work  that  stunts  them? — I- think  not.  The  condi- 
tions are  fairly  healthy,  the  Government  looks  closely 
after  them,  and  it  has  been  very  much  assisted  by 
the  mill-owners,  who,  in  their  own  interests,  have  been 
making  the  places  as  healthy  as  possible,  by  improving 
ventilation,  by  decreasing  the  dust,  and  by  diminishing 
the  heat  in  the  spinning-rooms  by  means  of  fans.  I 
think,  on  the  whole,  the  conditions  are  not  disadvan- 
tageous to  the  health  of  the  children  employed  in  the 
factory.  The  statistics  of  the  health  of  the  town  will 
show  that  the  average  duration  of  the  life  of  mill- 
workers  is  rather  over  the  ordinary  standard  than  below 
it. 

2516.  You  have  not  noticed  any  injury  to  the  eye- 
sight of  the  children  ? — I  have  not,  nor  have  I  heard  of 
it. 

2517.  Do  you  think  that  between  alternate  school  work 
and  factory  work  any  of  the  children  are  overworked? 
— I  think  not ;  rather  the  opposite.  It  is  rather  a  re> 
lief  to  alternate  the  school  and  mill  work. 

2518.  The  alternate  day  in  school  only  lasts  five^ 
hours  ? — Yes. 

2510.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  the  children  do 
any  other  work  on  the  day  they  are  at  school  ? — ^I  can- 
not answer  that ;  but  I  don't  think  it  is  likely. 

2520.  None  of  them,  you  think,  are  engaged  in  street 
trading  ? — ^I  don't  think  it  is  at  all  general.  I  have  not 
made  any  inquiry. 

2621.  As  regards  education,  do  you  find  them  fairly 
advanced? — I  am  depending  on  the  information  I  got 
from  Inspectors.  I  have  heard  that  the  progress,  is  in  a. 
great  many  cases  equal  to  that  attained  by  the  children 
who  attend  the  whole  time.  The  Inspectors  account  for 
this  by  the  fact  that  their  attendance  is  more  regular,, 
because  the  parents  of  the  other  children  are  very  negli- 
gent. I  should  fancy  that  the  reason  so  ^ew  girls  are 
employed  in  the  streets  is  because  so  many  of  them  are 
occupied  as  half-timers. 

2622.  From  what  classes  do  these  workers  come? — 
From  the  poorer  classes  of  the  labouring  population. 

2523.  Their  earnings  are  a  very  necessary  help  in  the 
home? — They  are  a  very  substantial  help.  In  some  of 
the  mills  the  half-timers  are  provided  with  food,  in 
dining-rooms  connected  with  them  ;  and  in  many  more 
they  have' the  opportunity  of  getting  food.  I  think  it 
is  a  ij^reat  pity  and  misfortune  that  in  this  town  the 
working  people  cannot  be  induced  to  eat  porridge ;  they 
simply  won't  do  it.  They  lo<^  upon  it  as  degrading. 
If  they  could  be  induced  to  eat  good  oatmeal  porridge, 
it  would  greatly  improve  their  physique. 

2624.  in  the  York-street  factory  have  you  this  system 
of  giving  meals  ? — In  one  of  our  mills  we  have  ;  there 
is  a  dining-room  and  breakfast-room,  and  there  we  give 
the  children  food.  We  have  no  such  room  in  our  other 
mill. 

2626.  Do  you  charge  the  children  for  it? — We  do  not 
charge  half-timers ;  we  think  it  is  such  an  advantage 
to  build  up  the  health  of  the  children. 

2626.  In  the  other  mill,  do  you  have  free  meals  ? — 
We  do  not ;  we  have  no  place  for  that. 

2K27.  Do  the  children  there  go  home  ? — ^Yee,  they  have 
not  far  to  ao  ;  they  generally  Rve  in  the  locality. 

2528.  What  do  you  say  with  regard  to  the  morals  of 
these  children  ? — I  think  there  is  nothing  to  complain 
of.     I  think  they  are  quite  of  average  morals. 

2629.  Do  you  find  them  amenable  to  discipline? — Oh, 
yes. 

2630.  Do  you  dismiss  many  of  them  for  irregulari- 
ties ? — No  ;  on  the  whole,  we  find  them  very  amenable. 

N2 
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Mr.  R.  H 
Reads,  d  l. 


4prtf  80, 1902.  2631.  When  they  grow  up,  what  becomes  of 
them? — Well,  some  of  the  girls  are  attracted  to  ware- 
ToomS)  where  the  hours  are  shorter,  and  where  they 
dress  better,  and  some  stay  with  us  in  other  depart- 
ments. Of  the  boys,  many  of  them  go  to  the  shipyards 
and  the  army,  but  a  good  number  of  both  dasses  remain 
with  us. 

2532.  You  have  work  for  them  ?— Oh,  yes.  We  have 
work  for  a  great  many  of  them — for  the  girls,  mostly— 
because  there  are  a  smaller  number  of  girls  than  of 
boys,  and  it  is  impossible  to  mdke  good  flaz-spinners — 
it  is  such  delicate  work  for  the  lingers — unless  they 
begin  early. 

2533.  Mr.  Bagwell. — I  have  only  a  few  questions  to 
ask  you,  Mr.  Reade,  and  one  of  them  is  about  the  cloth- 
ing of  children  who  come  to  the  mills ;  are  they  well 
clothed? — Fairly  well. 

2534.  The  reason  I  ask  the  question  is  this — ^half- 
timers  appear  to  earn  35.  a  week,  and  the  sharp  boy 
street  trading,  who  is  a  ragamuffin,  can  earn  double 
that.  In  other  words  the  children  who  are  earning 
smaller  wages  are  the  better  clothed ;  is  that  owing  to 
the  superior  goodness  of  the  parents,  or  are  they  of  a 
superior  class?— I  find  a  difficulty  in  answering  that.  I 
think  the  children  who  come  to  the  mills  are  living 
more  regularly,  and  that  the  parents  are  of  a  more  re- 
spectable class,  and  of  more  regular  habits,  and  look 
better  after  them. 

2535.  As  far  as  your  observation  would  go,  you  think 
factory  children  are  drawn  from  a  better  class  of  home  ? 
— Anyone  looking  at  them,  and  comparing  them  with 
street  boys,  would  say  so. 

2536.  Mr.  Mulhall. — There  is  a  question  I  should 
like  to  ask  you  about  these  half-timers.  As  I  under- 
stand the  Belfast  system,  the  children  go  to  school  on 


alternate  days,  and  on  the  other  days  to  the  factory. 
Is  it  not  the  case  that  another  system  of  half-time 
exists  in  England,  where  the  diildren  go  for  part  of 
each  day  to  the  factory,  and  |or  the  rest  of  the  day  to 
the  school  ? — I  am  told  that  is  so  ;  but  my  impression  is 
that  this  system  of  alternate  days  is  now  becoming  more 
generally  approved  and  used. 

2537.  Does  not  it  seem  rather  along  day's  work  for 
a  child  of  twelve  to  have  to  begin  at  6,  and  to  have  to 
work  for  ten  hours  under  the  same  conditions  as  adults  ? 
— Well,  that  must  be  a  matter  of  opinion.  We  can 
only  say  that  they  work  a  shorter  time  than  the  mill 
children  in  other  countries,  and  they  do  not  absolutely 
break  down  in  those  places  with  very  much  longer  hours. 

2538.  Before  you  employ  a  child,  the  doctor  must 
pass  it? — Yes. 

2539.  But  there  is  no  subsequent  medical  examination 
of  the  child  ?— No. 

2540.  Have  you  found  cases  where  children  have 
broken  down? — I  could  scarcely  answer  that.  I  don't 
know  whether  it  is  desirable  to  have  too  much  inter- 
ference. 

2541.  You  don't  find  that  many  children  leave  your 
factory  owing  to  ill-health  ? — No. 

2542.  You  have  in  York-street  mills  215  girls  and 
142  boys  half-timers.  Of  these  142,  what  percentage 
would  probably  remain  on  when  they  reached  fourteen 
years  of  age  ? — Well,  I  could  not  answer  that  without 
examining  the  books. 

2543.  The  rest,  at  any  rate,  can  easily  get  employment 
at  the  ship-yards  ?— Oh,  yes.     More  go  away  than  we 

•desire,  especially  in  summer.  We  are  (^uite  short  of 
boys  in  summer.  They  go  off  to  the  shipyards,  and 
sometimes  to  the  country  to  work. 


The  Witness  then  withdrew. 


Rev.  W.  F. 
<2ar8tin. 


Rev.  W.  F.  Garstix  examined. 


2544.  Chairkak. — ^What  is  your  position  in  connec- 
tion with  the  schools  in  Belfast  ? — I  am  Manager  of  the 
Parochial  School  in  St.  Luke's  Parish. 

2545.  Have  you  many  schools  under  your? — I  have 
two  senior  schools  and  two  infants. 

2546.  Have  you  any  responsibility  in  connection  with 
the  attendance  at  the  school? — Except  the  responsi- 
bility of  my  position  as  Hector  of  the  parish  and  look- 
ing after  the  children.  Of  course,  we  have  now  School 
Attendance  officers,  and  these  officers  visit  the  schools 
once  a  week,  and  get  from  the  roll  book  the  names  of  the 
children  who  have  not  been  attending,  and  look  them 
up ;  but,  of  course,  that  is  the  work  which  we  did  our- 
selves, clergy  and  teachers,  before. 

2547.  Have  you  any  control  over  these  officers  your- 
self ? — I  have  not. 

2548.  Is  there  a  large  number  of  cases  of  non-attend- 
■ance  at  these  schools? — A  very  considerable  number.  I 
think  in  Belfast  there  are  not  a  sufficient  number  of 
officers  to  deal  with  all  the  cases  of  children  who  absent 
themselves  from  school.  I  don't  think,  as  a  rule,  we  get 
many  children  coming  to  school  as  a  result  of  these 
officers'  visits,  who  have  not  been  coming  previously. 

2549.  What  are  the  causes  of  the  non-attendances  ? — 
In  most  cases  of  non-attendance  really  the  cause  is  the 
•drunkenness  of  the  parents.  That  is  the  root  of  the 
-evil. 

2550.  How  does  that  affect  the  children ;  do  the 
parents  prevent  them  from  going  to  school  ?— They  are 
careless  and  indifferent  as  to  whether  the  children  come 
to  school  or  not.  The  parents  that  are  sober  and  in- 
dustrious are  anxious  for  the  education  of  their  child- 
ren, and  see  that  they  are  sent  to  school.  But  we  have 
a  large  number  of  persons  who  are  addicted  to  strong 
drink — ^bad  fathers  and  mothers — and  in  those  cases  it 
is  very  difficult  to  get  the  children  to  attend  school. 

2551.  Are  the  School  Attendance  Committees  power- 
less in  these  cases  ?— They  do  their  best ;  but  I,  don't 
think  they  have  a  sufficient  number  of  officers  to  deal 
with  those  cases.  The  present  staff  do  their  best  to 
grapple  with  the  difficulty,  but  they  are  not  sufficiently 
numerous.  It  would  require  a  larger  staff  to  deal  with 
these  cases. 

2552.  You  think  with  more  officers  they  have  suffi- 
cient powers  under  the  Act?— They  certainly  have. 

2553.  They  don't  require  further  powers? — I  don't 
think  they  do.  As  far  as  I  know,  they  have  sufficient 
power?  i£  they  had  a  sufficient  number  of  officers. 


2554.  Are  many  of  these  children  that  we  have  been 
speaking  of  street-trading  children? — A  good  many  of 
them. 

2555.  What  class  of  parents  are  there  in  these  cases — 
are  they  very  poor? — We  have  some  children  who  are 
selling  newspapers,  and  who  are  the  children  of  respect- 
able parents,  who  are  badly  off,  and  these  children  are 
able  to  assist  them  very  considerably  by  selling  papers. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  numbers  of  these  little 
boys  who  do  sell  papers  in  the  streets  who  belong  to 
drunken  parents,  and  the  children  are  forced  out  to  do 
this  work  to  bring  in  money  to  the  parents  because  they 
won't  work  themselves. 

2556.  Do  you  think  street  trading  oueht  to  be  entirely 
put  down,  or  do  you  think  it  should  be  regulated  ? — ^I 
think  it  ought  to  be  regulated.  I  don't  think  it  should 
be  entirely  put  down.  I  know  numbers  of  poor  families 
in  which  the  children  attend  school  during  the  day  and 
sell  papers  in  the  evening,  and  they  assist  their  parents 
very  much  in  that  way.  It  would  be  a  pity  to  interfere 
with  them,  because  they  are  looked  after  properly  ;  but 
the  children  who  are  allowed  to  remain  out  late  in 
winter,  without  any  shoes  or  stockings,  and  are  very 
badly  clothed,  are  a  class  as  to  which  were  is  great  evD, 
especially  on  Saturday  niehts.  They  are  out  very  late. 
I  have  seen  these  poor  litUe  things,  especially  on  Satur- 
day evenings,  out  very  very  late,  and  they  with  hardly 
sufficient  clothing  to  cover  their  nakedness. 

2557.  What  do  you  mean  by  very  late? — I  mean  11 

o'clock  at  night. 

2558.  Do  they  get  much  sale  for  papers  at  that  hour  ? 
— I  think  they  do  at  that  hour  on  Saturday  night.  There 
is  a  paper  called  the  Saturday  Night,  ana  they  remain 
on  the  street  until  a  very  late  hour  selling  that. 

2559.  You  think  people  coming  home  late  at  night 
from  the  theatres  and  other  places  buy  the  paper  on 
their  way  home  ? — I  think  they  do.  Many  of  these  boys 
that  I  have  been  speaking  about  are  afraid  to  go  home 
until  they  have  sold  a  certain  number  of  papers.  I 
have  very  frequently  met  little  fellows  out  late  at  night 
myself,  and  they  have  begged  me  to  buv  a  paper  or  two 
from  them.  They  told  me  they  were  afraid  to  go  home 
with  papers  unsold,  lest  their  drunken  parents  would 
beat  them. 

2560.  You  think  that  the  money  they  bring  home  is 
very  often  spent  on  drink  ? — I  think  so. 

2561.  There  are  other  cases  where  the  money  is  really 
necessaiy  7 — ^Yes  ;  there  are  other  cases  where  it  is  necei- 
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sary.  I  know  some  little  boys  selling  papers  on  th* 
streets  who  are  the  children  of  respectable  poor  people, 
who  look  after  their  attendance  at  school. 

2562.  Could  you  say  at  all  are  the  majority  of  the 
children  selling  in  the  streets  cases  of  selling  from  neces^ 
sity,  or  are  they  cases  where  the  parents  are  idle  and 
drunken,  and  wish  to  set  their  earnings  ? — £  should  say 
the  vast  majority  are  the  children  of  respectable  parents- 

2563.  Do  you  know  whether  these  children — the  more 
respectable — put  in  a  good  school  attendance  ? — I  think 
they  attend  fairly  at  Echool.     » 

2564.  The  main  trade  in  newspaper  selling  is  in  the 
erenings  ? — Principally  in  the  evenings. 

2565.  From  3  o'clock  on  ? — Yes  ;  from  about  3  or  4 
o'clock.  The  principal  trading  begins  with  the  issue  of 
the  fourth  edition  of  the  Evening  Telegraph,  which,  I 
think,  comes  out  at  5  o'clock. 

2566.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  Liverpool  system  ^ 
— Yes ;  the  liceQsing  system.  I  think  it  is  an  admir- 
able system. 

2567.  If  that  system  were  introduced  here,  and  if  it 
were  made  a  condition  of  the  issue  of  the  licence  that 
the  child  would  be  able  to  show  a  good  school  attend- 
ance, do  you  think  that  would  be  a  good  thing? — ^I  think 
that  it  would  be  highly  beneficial. 

2568.  It  would  cure  a  neat  deal  of  the  evil  ? — ^I  think 
it  would  cure  a  great  deal  of  the  evil.  It  is  greatly  to 
be  desired  in  the  interests  of  the  poor  children  them- 
selves. 

2569.  Of  these  truant  children  who  don't  go  to  school, 
do  you  think  there  are  many  who  are  truants  without 
tlie  knowledge  of  their  parents? — I  don't  think  there 
are.     Not  from  my  experience. 

2570.  You  think  it  is  mainly  the  negligence  of  the 
parents? — It  is  mainly  the  negligence  of  the  parents. 
That  is  my  experience,  because  I  am  going  about  a  poor 
district,  and  am  in  the  habit  of  speak  me  to  the  parents 
and  see  that  drunken  parents  seem  to  lose  all  natural 
affection,  and  take  no  interest  whatever  in  their  child- 
ren. 

2571.  Do  you  see  yourself  in  the  schools  what  the  ef- 
fect of  the  street  trading  is  on  the  children  ? — No,  I  can- 
not say  I  do,  because  in  my  schools  we  have  very,  very 
few  who  are  street-trading  children. 

2572.  As  regards  the  other  children  in  your  schools, 
are  they  earning  wages  in  any  other  ways? — No,  thfey 
are  not. 

2573.  What  ages  are  the  children,  as  a  rule? — We 
have  them  from  three  to  fourteen. 

2574.  These  children  that  are  from  eleven  to  fourteen, 
are  they  not  earning  in  any  way  outside  your  schools  ? — 
Not  in  our  school.  There  are  some  children,  who  are 
called  half-timers,  in  the  mills,  and  there  are  schools 
generally  in  connection  with  those  mills,  where  children 
ffo  one  day  to  the  mill  and  the  next  dav  to  the  school. 
We  have  none  of  these  children  in  our  schools,  but  there 
are  schools  in  Belfast  not  connected  with  mills  that  du 
take  these  children. 

2575.  Have  you  no  children  in  your  school  who  are 
employed  earning  wages,  or  earning  money,  after  school 
hours  ? — Very  few.     There  are  a  few,  but  very  few. 

2576.  Then  you  are  not  able  to  speak  of  the  effect  of 
the  work  after  school  hours  on  the  children  in  the 
schools  ? — ^I  am  not.     We  have  so  very  few  of  them. 

2577.  That  is  a  point  we  wanted  to  get  some  informa- 
tion about.  Do  you  think  that  any  children  under 
eleven  should  be  employed  in  wage-earning? — I  don't 
think  they  should.  I  think  there  are  some  children  of 
ten  years  of  age  whose  parents  are  very  poor,  and  these 
children  could  sell  papers. 

2578.  Or  on  Saturday  they  might  carry  golf  sticks, 
or  follow  some  casual  employment  of  that  kind  ? — Yes ; 
but  not  steady  employment. 

2579.  You  would  not  have  them  in  steady  employ- 
ment under  eleven  ? — No  ;  the  poor  children  are  not 
strong  enough. 

2SS).  Be^een  eleven  and  fourteen,  do  you  think  any 
harm  would  come  to  a  child  from  a  moderate  amount 
of  employment  outside  school  hours? — I  don't  think 
there  would. 

2581.  These  children  might  work  from  eighteen  to 
twenty  or  twenty-four  hours  a  week,  and  put  in  their 
school  attendance  without  any  injury  to  their  health? — 
I  think  they  might.  Twenty-four  hours  a  week  would 
be  rather  long,  I  think.  Our  school  hours  in  the  parti- 
cular schools  I  manage,  begin  at  9.30  o'clock.  Then 
the  children  get  from  12.30  to  1.30  for  lunch  for  dinner, 
and  then  they  return  to  school  from  1.30  to  3.30. 

2582.  That  is  five  hours  and  an  hour  off  ? — Yes. 

2583.  Are  the  children  attending  your  schools  healthy- 
looking  and  well  dressed  ? — They  are. 


2584.  Are  there  any  ragged  children  at  all 9— I  have  AprUW^llM. 
one  school  with  a  few.  ;r"_, 

2585.  They  mix  with  the  other  chUdren  ?— They  do.       ^iJ''  ^^ 

2586.  Are  they  subjected  to  any  oppression  because  of  ^*''™'* 
their  poverty  ? — Not  that  I  ever  heard  of. 

2587.  There  would  be  no  reason  there  for  bad  attend* 
anoe? — No  reason  whatever. 

2588.  What  is  the  usual  excuse  for  a  child  not  attend* 
ing  regularly? — Very  oft^i  I  get  the  excuse  from 
mothers  who  are  working,  when  I  ask  them  why  their 
children  have  not  been  at  school,  that  they  have  to  ffo 
out  early  in  the  morning  to  work,  and  that  they  tell 
the  children  to  go  to  school,  and  that  the  children  do 
not  go.  We  have  a  very  laige  number  of  children  whose 
mothers  work  in  mills  and  factories,  and  that  is  the 
excuse  invariably  given. 

2589.  Is  there  any  suggestion  ybu  could  offer  for 
securine  that  a  child  should  go  in  such  circumstances  f 
— I  doirt  know  how  it  could  he  dealt  with.  In  my  own 
case,  I  particularly  watch  those  families,  and  go  round 
in  the  morning  and  do  what  I  can  to  get  these  children. 

2590.  Is  there  any  officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  go 
round? — The  School  Attendance  officer  is  supposed 
to  visit  the  various  streets,  and  does  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, but  as  I  said  before  I  don't  think  ^ey  have 
nearly  a  sufficient  number  of  officers  to  do  the  work. 

2591.  Do  you  think  a  Day  Industrial  School  would 
be  useful  to  deal  with  cases  of  that  kind? — I  think  it 
would. 

2592.  The  child  would  go  in  the  morning  when  the 
mother  would  be  going  out  to  work? — The  difficulty 
would  be  to  get  the  child  to  go. 

2593.  That  is  the  point?— If  you  had  a  Day  Indus- 
trial School  you  would  experience  the  same  difficulty 
that  we  experience  now.  In  numbers  of  cases  I  have 
brought  pressure  to  bear  myself  on  the  children  ;  when 
the  mothers  complained  to  me  that  the  children  re- 
main at  home  from  school  I  have  often  called  these 
children  and  spoken  to  them  and  persuaded  them  to 
come,  and  I  have  got  them  to  come  very  often. 

2594.  In  the  Day  Industrial  School  the  child  would 
get  his  meals — do  you  think  that  would  be  sufficient 
inducement  for  him  to  come  to  school,  if  he  could  not 
get  his  breakfast  unless  he  went  to  school? — I  am  not 
at  all  sure  about  that.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  would 
be  an  inducement.  If  he  wanted  to  remain  away  from 
school  he  would  run  the  risk  of  going  without  food. 

2596.  A  further  inducement  would  be  that  if  he 
continued  to  be  a  truant  he  would  be  sent  to  a  resi- 
dential Industrial  School? — That  would  have  the  de- 
sired effect.  If  a  boy  understood  that  if  he  did  not 
attend  school  he  would  be  sent  to  an  Industrial  School 
for  a  long  term,  it  would  have  a  very  great  effect.  I 
have  very  often  used  that  threat  myself. 

2597.  In  the  majority  of  these  truancy  cases  it  is 
the  parents  who  are  to  blame? — That  is  my  experience. 
The  parent  is  the  trouble. 

2598.  If  we  had  a  Day  Industrial  School,  and  then 
tb(  parent  being  liable  to  be  fined  in  case  the  child 
did  not  attend — that  would  probably  be  sufficient 
remedy? — I  think  it  would,  but  in  the  cases  men- 
tioned where  the  mothers  are  helpless  owing  to  the 
fact  that  they  have  to  go  off  to  work  in  the  mills  early 
in  the  morning,  it  would  press  heavily  on  them. 

2599.  Do  you  think  there  is  much  employment  of 
child  labour  in  Belfast  in  excess  of  what  there  ought 
to  be? — I  don't  think  there  is. 

2600.  You  think  the  children  are  not  overworked  to 
any  great  extent? — I  don't  think  they  are.  Of  course 
the  hour  at  which  children  have  to  be  in  the  factories, 
half-past  six,  that  is  a  very  early  hour  for  small  child- 
ren on  cold  winter  mornings. 

2601.  You  think  it  injurious  to  their  health? — ^I 
think  so ;  especially  in  the  case  of  little  girls. 

2602.  These  would  be  children  over  twelve? — I  don't 
think  these  children  should  be  in  the  factory  before 
breakfast.  I  think  it  very  injurious  to  the  health  of 
a  child  up  to  fourteen  years  of  age  starting  off  to  the 
factory  before  breakfast  on  a  cold  winter's  morning. 
I  don't  think  that  is  good  for  them. 

2603.  Have  you  observed  any  case  in  which  you 
could  trace  injury  to  a  child's  health  to  that  cause? — 
I  have  observed  a  delicacy  in  the  children,  girls  es- 
pecially. I  have  noticed  them.  I  have  often  seen 
them  going  to  work  myself  early  in  the  morning,  girls 
looking  very  delicate  and  badly  clad,  and  I  fancy  that 
their  ul  health  is  owing  greatly  to  their  early  hours 
in  the  morning  and  their  not  having  sufficient  food. 

2604.  You  think  the  very  early  hours  in  the  morn- 
ing injurious  to  the  children? — I  do. 

2605.  There  are  not  many  girls  engaged  in  street 
trading  in  Belfast? — There  are  very  few. 
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Jipf<l80,1908*.     8606.  Would  jon  still  leaye  it  in. the  power  of  these 

ffirls  to  trade  in  the  streets  or  would,  you*  wish  to  flee 
It  taken- sway  altogether }-~I  would  wish  to*  see  the 
Liarexpool  ^steai  adopted  with  lelerenoo  to  licensing, , 
so  that  they  would-  hai/se-to  go  before  a  licensing  autho- 
rity and  give  a  proper  reason  for  the  licence. 

2607.  You  would  discourase  them,  but  not  entirely 
forbid  them  ? — Yes:     I  would  not  entirely  forbid  it. 

2606.  There  might  be  cases  where  that  would  involve 
hardship? — ^Yes. 

2609.  The  girls,  I  presume,  suffer  more  than  the 
boys  from  street  trading,  both  physically  and  morally  ? 
—^I' should  think  so. 

2610.  Has  it  ever  come  in  your  way  to  follow  up  the 
careers  of  these  children  to  see  what  became  of  them 
afterwards  ? — Yes  ;  I  have  known  many  cases  of  boys 
who '  were  in  the  habit  of  selling  newspapers  after 
school  hours,  and  who,  when  they  were  old  enough  to 
go  to  the  mills  and  factories,  have  gone  there  and 
have  grown  up  very  respectable  young  men. 

2611.  There  is  plenty  of  employment  in  Belfast  for 
these  young  menf — Plenty  of  employment. 

2612.  The  fact  of  having  been  a  street  trader  would 
not  stand  in  the  way  of  getting  employment? — Not  in 
the  least. 

2615.  Do  many  of  these  newspaper  boys  go  into  the 
army  afterwards?  Yes,  and  into  the  naVy.'  More  go 
into  the  navy  in  my  experience. 

2614.  Do  many  of  them  go  to  the  dogs  and  become 
mere  street  loafers  and  comer  boys? — I  don't  think  a 
large  number  of  them  do,  at  least  not  in  my  ex- 
perience. 

2615.  You  don't  think  that  street  trading  is  really 
so  injurious? — I  am  only  speaking  now  of  my  own 
experience.  Of  course  I  am  certain  that  large  num- 
bers of  those  boys  do  go  to  the  bad,  but  I  have  not 
happened  to  come  across  them. 

2616.  Have  you  come  across  any  cases  of  physical 
injury  to  children  from  being  liable  to  carry  heavy 
weights? — I  have  not. 

2617.  I  think  Mr.  Fagan  drew  attention  to  the  case 
of  children  who  are  delivering  parcels  in  little  carriages 
attached  to  tricycles? — ^We  have  not  many  of  those  in 
Belfast. 

2618.  That  you  would  consider  a  very  injurious 
form  of  employroent? — I  am  sure  it  would  be. 

2619.  If  there  was  a  case  of  that  kind  have  the 
School  Attendance  officers  power  to  step  in  and  inter- 
fere?— If  the  child  is  under  the  age.  The  child  must 
go  to  school  until  he  is  fourteen.  If  he  is  under  that 
age  the  School  Attendance  officers  could  step  in  if  he 
is  not  attending  school. 

2620.  If  he  sees  a  case  of  cruelty  to  a  child  he  could 
only  bring  it  under  the  notice  of  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children ;  he  has  no  other 
power? — ^Not  that  I  know  of. 

2621.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  education  of 
these  street  trading  children  as  a  class ;  do  you  think 
they  are  fairly  well  educated  ? — I  don't  think  they  are. 
They  don't  remain  long  enough  attending  school  to  be 
fairly  educated. 

2622.  As  compared  with  other  children? — ^As  com- 
pare! with  other  children.  They  leave  school  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  Of  course  now  a  child,  if 
its  parents  wish  it  to  leave  school,  has  to  be  examined 
by  Inspectors  at  the  Model  School. 

2623.  If  he  wants  to  leave  before  fourteen  ? — ^Yes ; 
he  must  pass  a  certain  standard. 

2624.  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  that  the  em- 
ployment of  children  of  the  school  age  in  earning 
money  out  of  school  hours  is  on  the  increase  ? — I  think 
it  is  in  Belfast. 

2625.  From  what  causes  would  you  say? — ^The  sell- 
ing of  newspapers  by  children  in  the  streets  is  on  the 
increase. 

2626.  Is  that  from  the  poverty  of  the  parents? — 
Very  largely. 

2627.  And  the  poverty  of  the  parents  is  due  to 
drunkenness? — Yes,  to  drunkenness. 

2628.  Is  that  your  personal  observation? — My  per- 
sonal observation. 

2629.  Have  you  confirmed  that  by  any  consultation 
with  others,  or  is  it  merely  your  own  view? — ^My  ovm 
opinion. 

2630.  Do  you  visit  the  houses  of  these  children  your- 
self ? — Yes. 

2631.  You  see  what  goes  on  in  their  homes  ? — Yes. 

2632.  Do  you  ascribe  their  bad  clothes  to  the  neglect 
of  the  mothers? — Yes;  the  drunkenness  of  the 
mothers. 


2633:  Jhere  is  a  difference  betw6cai>  the  ehildren 
who  s^  papers  iifc?  the  streets- and  the  diildite  who 
deliver  papers  at  the  houses  ? — Yes. 

2634.  Do  the  children  who  derliver  papers  at^  the 
houses  put  in- a  good  school  attendance  i-^Yes;  Theirs 
are  some  better  class  children  employed  by  news- 
agents delivering  morning  papers  at  houses. 

2636.  Are  any  of  these  children  in  your  school? — 
Yes. 

2636.  Have  you  observed  the  effect  of  the  work  ott 
them  ? — ^I  don't  think  it  dees  them  any  harm.  It  ha» 
not  proved  injurious  at  all. 

2637.  These  children  must  be  up  early  in  the  morn- 
ing ? — Yes. 

2638.  And  must  go  their  rounds? — ^Yes. 

2639.  And  they  are  at  work  a  couple  of  hours  be- 
fore they  go  to  school  ? — Less  than  that.  Some  of  them. 
perhaps  an  hour. 

2640.  You  have  not  noticed  the  effect  of  the  work  on 
them^  or  that  they  were  tired  and  worn  out  in  school  ? 
— No,  I  have  not. 

2641.  Do  you  think  the  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Children  is  working  successfully  in  Bel- 
fast?— Very.  I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  officers 
of  that  Society  in  Belfast. 

2642.  It  is  a  useful  Society  for  the  sake  of  the  child- 
ren in  Belfast? — Very. 

2643.  Has  it  improved  school  attendance? — I  think 
it  has. 

2644.  That  is  one  effect  it  has  ? — ^Yes ;  very  fre- 
quently I  have  had  to  report  a  case  to  the  officers  o£ 
the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children, 
and  they  have  invariably  taken  the  greatest  interest 
in  looking  into  the  case  brought  under  their  notice^ 
and  their  visits  have  proved  most  useful. 

2645.  You  say  in  your  schools  the  majority  of  the- 
children  are  not  employed  in  wage-earning  out  of 
school  hours? — Yes. 

2646.  What  do  they  do  with  themselves? — Run 
about  and  play  after  school  hours. 

2647.  In  the  streets? — In  the  streets. 

2648.  Have  they  any  place  available  for  playing  in 
— any  squares? — There  are  no  squares  near  me. 

2649.  Any  of  these  places  that  might  be  useful  are 
rather  outside  the  town  ? — Yes ;  they  are  far  away 
from  the  working  classes. 

2650.  Therefore  these  children  have  no  place  to  go 
after  school  hours  except  play  about  the  streets?— 
Except  the  streets.  They  play  marbles,  kick  football, 
and  do  exactly  as  they  like  in  the  streets. 

2651.  Probably  it  would  be  better  if  these  children 
were  selling  newspapers  or  earning  money? — I  think 
it  would  be  just  as  well. 

2652.  Are  the  homes  where  they  go  back  to  sleep 
very  poor,  miserable  homes  ?~-^Some  ol  them  are  very 
bad. 

2653.  They  would  be  almost  better  in  the  streets 
than  in  their  own  homes? — Yes,  in  the  case  where  the 
parents  are  drunken. 

2654.  The  surroundings  are  bad  ? — The  surroundings 
are  very  bad. 

2655.  Mr.  Bagwell. — Have  there  been  many  pro- 
secutions by  the  School  Attendance  Committee? — 
There  have,  a  good  many. 

2656.  Could  you  tell  me,  as  far  as  you  can,  what  the 
number  would  be  in  a  year? — I  have  not  any  idea,  in 
Belfast  generally. 

2657.  Of  course  you  could  only  give  an  estimate? — 
There  have  not  been  a  very  large  number  in  my 
schools. 

2658.  There  have  been  some? — ^Yes. 

2659.  Have  you  any  reason  to  complain  of  the  way 
the  magistrates  treat  the  cases? — No,  we  have  not. 

266Q.  You  find  the  magistrates  work  the  Act  satis^ 
factorily  as  far  as  you  know? — ^I  think  so. 

2661.  You  are  aware,  I  presume,  that  in  England 
there  have  been  complaints  that  the  magistrates  are 
not  sufficiently  active  in  carrying  out  the  Act? — Yes, 
I  have  heard  that. 

2662.  You  have  told  us  a  good  deal  of  the  question 
of  clothes ;  do  you  think  there  are  many  ragged  child- 
ren  whose  parents  would  be  able  to  clothe  them? — 
The  parents  would  be  able  to  clothe  them  if  they  did 
not  spend  their  money  in  the  publichouses. 

2663.  The  bad  clothing  is  the  result  of  drinking  by 
the  parents? — Yes.  I  don't  know  of  many  cases  of 
children  of  the  respectable  working  classes  who  are 
badly  clothed. 

2664.  The  two  things,  rags  and  drink,  always  go 
together  ? — Yes. 
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2665.  The  -  increase  of  '  street  trading  would  come 
partly  from  the  increase  of  Belfast? — ^Yes. 

266(5.  And  also,  perhaps,  from  the  greater  interest 
in  the  aiews  taken  by  the  labooring  classes — ^would 
that  be  a  cause?— Yes. 

2667.  They  are  more  keen  about  news  than  for- 
merly 1 — Yes ;  in  almost  every  house  in  my  parish  the 
bor  can  sell  an  Evening  Telegraph. 

2668.  They  are  better  educated  than  fifty  years  ago, 
and  they  have  more  use  for  papers  and  so  on  ?-^Yes. 

266d.  Do  you  think  there  are  many  children  street 
tradinff  who  are  the  children  of  respectable  parents, 
and  who  run  out  to  street  trade  against  the  wishes  of 
their  parents  simply  because  they  like  their  liberty  ? — 
I  don't  think  there  are.  There  may  be,  but  I  have 
not  come  across  them. 

2670.  We  had  some  evidence  in  Dublin  that  there 
were  such  cases? — I  have  not  come  across  them. 

2671.  Have  you  seen  the  Industrial  School  Bill  that 
passed  the  House  of  Lords? — ^I  have  not. 

2672.  You  don't  know  whether  that  Bill  on  the 
whole  would  be  likely  to  answer  here? — ^I  have  nojb 
seen  it. 

2673.  You  told  the  Chairman,  I  think,  that  if  a 
Day  Industrial  School  were  established,  and  that  if  a 
<child  became  truant  and  would  not  go  there,  you 
would  think  it  possible  to  make  him  go  by  threatening 
him  with  a  permanent  Industrial  School  where  he 
would  be  kept  for  a  long  term? — ^I  think  so.  I  have 
used  that  tnreat  myself  with  the  children  whose 
parents  told  me  they  were  disobedient  and  would  not 
•come  to  school.  I  have  threatened  the  children  with 
being  brought  before  a  magistrate  and  sent  to  an  In- 
dustrial School,  and  have  found  it  very  effective. 

2674.  You  would  not  be  in  favour  of  anything  in  the 
way  of  a  Truant  School  in  a  large  town  like  this — a 
tichool  specially  for  the  purpose  of  accommodating 
truants? — I  think  if  the  children  could  be  threatened 
with  being  sent  to  a  permanent  Industrial  School,  if 
they  did  not  attend  the  ordinary  school,  it  would  be 
better  for  them. 

2675.  Truant  Schools  have  been  applied  in  places 
with  conditions  not  unlike  Belfast,  but  you  don't 
think  it  would  be  necessary? — I  think  it  would  be 
better  for  the  children  to  mix  with  other  more  re- 
spectable children. 

2676.  There  is  somehow  a  criminal  taint  about 
them  ? — ^Yes. 

2677.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  criminal  taint  about, 
an  Industrial  School  ? — ^My  experience  of  the  boys  who 
have  been  at  Industrial  Schools  is  that  when  they 
come  out  they  have  not  been  much  improved. 

2678.  That  is  your  experience? — Yes. 

2679.  Could  you  mention  have  many  cases  come 
under  your  observation  ? — A  fair  number. 

2680.  That  have  spent  a  regular  time  in  recognised 
Industrial  Schools? — ^Yes. 

2681.  Coming  out  when  about  sixteen  years  old? — 
Yes. 

2682.  Into  what  bad  ways  do  they  drift  that  have 
come  under  your  notice? — I  have  just  one  case  I  am 
thinking  of  at  present.  There  was  a  boy  I  got  sent 
to  an  Industrial  School  some  years  ago.  His  father 
is  dead  and  his  mother  is  alive.  Ever  since  that  boy 
i'ame  out  he  has  been  badly  conducted,  and  has  been 
a  source  of  trouble  to  his  mother. 

2683.  Do  you  think  that  much  is  implied  by  that 
particular  case? — I  have  other  cases,  but  I  think  it 

The  Wiiness 


is  hardly  fair  to  put  it  down  in  all  case^  to  the  ivsult   4pnT80.-^«Q2» 


coming  in  contact  with  the  boys  of  the  Bi-   ..      ^ 
School,  for  some  of  them  would  have  been  n^JUj  * 


of  their 
dustrial 
bad,  I  think,  no  matter  where  they  were  placed.* 

2684.  Perhaps  they  might  have  been  worse?— -Yes, 
tliey  might  have  been  worse  if  they  had  not  been  sent 
to  an  Industrial  School 

2685.  Have  you  noticed  in  Belfast  such  a  thing  as 
children  dragging  heavy  handcarts  through  the  streets  f 
Not  many.     I  have  seen  them,  but  not  frequently. 

2686.  Did  it  strike  you  as  being  rather  cruel? — ^I 
thiiik  it  is  very  bad,  but  I  have  not  frequently  come 
across  cases  of  the  kind  in  Belfast  myself. 

2687.  You  say  the  sale  of  newspapers  has  increased 
very  much  in  Belfast  of  late? — ^I  think  so. 

2688.  Is  that  owing  to  the  demands  of  those  who 
read  them  or  to  the  pushful  tendency  on  the  part  of 
newspaper  proprietors? — I  think  it  is  due  to  the  in- 
crease of  population  for  one  thing  in  Belfast,  and  also 
to  the  desire  of  the  people  to  read  newspapers.  Every- 
one wants  to  read  a  newspaper  now. 

2689.  And  to  the  enterprise  of  newspapers  pro- 
prietors ? — ^I  expect  so. 

2690.  Where  is  your  district? — ^It  is  the  district 
running  between  the  Shankill  and  the  Falls  Roads. 

2691.  That  is  a  very  crowded  district? — ^Yes. 

2692.  Have  you  got  good  school  accommodation 
there? — ^We  have,  very  good. 

2693.  Have  you  accommodation  for  all  the  children 
on  the  rolls? — ^We  have  more.  We  would  not  allow 
the  schools  to  be  overcrowded. 

2694.  You  say  that  all  the  children  of  school  age 
who  should  be  at  school  do  not  attend? — They  do 
not  attend. 

2695.  Assuming  you  could  collect  them  all  and  get 
them  to  attend,  would  you  be  able  to  accommodate 
them  ? — ^Not  in  the  schools  connected  with  my  church. 

2696.  Do  you  think  that  applies  to  Belfast  gene- 
rally?— Yes,  of  course,  we  could  provide  accommoda- 
tion for  them.  In  my  parish,  if  we  found  we  had  not 
sufficient  accommodation,  we  would  at  once  take  steps 
to  provide  accommodation  for  them. 

2697.  But  up  to  the  present  there  has  been  no  press- 
ing necessity? — Up  to  the  present  there  has  been  no 
pressing  need. 

2698.  Are  your  schools  healthy  ?-  -They  are. 

2699.  And  accommodation  is  provided  in  every  way  ? 
—Yes. 

2700.  What  about  the  ventilation? — The  ventilation 
is  good ;  the  schools  are  properly  ventilated. 

2701.  Are  your  teachers  impressed  with  the  neces- 
sity of  attending  to  matters  of  the  kind,  for  the  health 
of  the  children  ? — Yes  ;  our  schools  were  inspected  a 
short  time  ago  by  a  medical  gentleman  and  one  of  the 
Corporation  officials,  and  they  reported  the  schools 
everything  that  could  be  desired. 

2702.  Mr.  Mulhall. — I  understood  you  to  state  that 
the  children  in  your  school  as  a  rule  do  not  trade  in 
the  streets? — ^As  a  rule  they  do  not. 

2703.  You  have  no  half-timers? — ^No  half-timers. 

2704.  What  do  these  children  do  after  school  hours  ? 
— They  play. 

2705.  Where? — In  the  streets,  after  school  hours, 
from  half-past  three  o'clock.  We  have  no  parks  or 
open  spaces  that  are  convenient  for  these  working 
people's  children,  and  they  have  nowhere  else  to  play 
except  the  public  streets. 

then  withdrew. 
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Miss  HoET  examined. 


2706.  Chairman. — You  represent  the  Belfast  Central 
Mission  ? — ^Yes. 

2707.  Would  you  tell  us  what  are  your  duties  and 
functions  ?:r-l'  ^ni  a  member  of  the  Committee  and  a 
worker  of  the  Mission,  and  am  interested  in  every  de- 
partment ;  have  something  to  do  with  the  oversight  of 
schools — ^night  schools — ^that  Dr.  Johnstone,  who  is  over 
the  Mission,  instituted  for  the  waifs  and  strays,  and 
what  you  might  call  the  Arabs  of  the  city.  In  the 
winter  they  had  also  cheap  teas  for  them  from  about  6 
to  8  o'clock. 

2708.  Are  you  brought  into  contact  with  the  poorer 
classes  and  their  homes? — Yes.  Sometimes  the  per- 
sons teaching  in  the  school  have  come  to  me  to  visit 
these  children,  which  I  do,  and  we  also  look  after 
cases  of  sickness  and  get  them  into  institutions,  for 
very  often  they  are  left  without  anyono  to  look  after 
them  in  the  world. 


2709.  Have  you  observed  the  effect  of  employment  Miaa  Hoey. 
in  wage-earning  upon  these  children? — Yes;   on  the 
children  who  come  to  us  for  tea,  during  the  winter, 
principally  newspaper  sellers  and  sometimes  the  little 

flower  sellers. 

2710.  About  what  ages  would  these  children  be? — 
I  would  say  from  9  on  to  13  or  14.  There  were  sel- 
.iom  boys  over  that  age. 

2711.  Were  these  children  you  are  speaking  of  at- 
tending school?— Yes;  generally  speaking  they  were 
attending  school. 

2712.  Do  you  consider  them  fairly  well  on  in  their 
lessons? — Some  of  thfem  were  exceedingly  smart,  and 
just  sold  newspapers  in  the  evening  to  add  to  the  in- 
come of  the  home. 

2713.  Do  you  think  that  in  the  case  of  many  of 
these  children  who  sell  newspapers  in  the  streets*  the 
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4pr<180,1902.  money  which  they  earn  is  necessary  for  the  homes? — 
Not  in  all  instances.  It  was  principally  children 
whose  parents  were  addicted  to  drink. 

2714.  Are  there  many  of  these? — There  are  a  great 
many  of  them. 

2715.  Are  there  other  cases  also  where  the  earnings 
are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  homes  ? — ^Yes  ;  some- 
times a  widow  would  allow  her  children  to  go  out  in 
the  evening  to  sell  papers.  It  seems  to  be  the  only 
business  they  can  take  to,  and  they  want  to  add  a 
little  to  the  family  income,  so  they  get  a  few  pence 
and  start  by  selling  Evening  Telegraphs y  or  some  other 
evening  paper. 

2716.  Have  you  come  across  these  children  selling 
newspapers.  Have  you  spoken  to  them  much  ? — ^A  great 
deal. 

2717.  In  connection  with  your  work? — With  the 
work  of  the  Mission. 

2718.  Do  they  get  teas  from  you  and  food  of  any 
kind  ? — Yes  ;  daring  the  winter  we  give  in  .'he  evening 
tea  or  coffee  and  a  bun,  for  the  small  sum  of  a  half- 
penny, which  does  not  cover  the  cost,  but  we  pay  the 
remainder  ourselves  out  of  the  Mission  Fund.  It  is 
merely  to  help  the  children  in  the  winter,  when  it  is 
often  very  cold  and  wet,  and  they  are  very  glad  to 
come  to  our  place  and  have  something  to  eat. 

2719.  Do  many  take  advantage  of  this  ? — Yes,  a  good 
many. 

2720.  And  pay  their  money  ? — Yes,  pay  their  money. 

2721.  Do  they  get  anything  besides  tea? — Or  coffee 
and  a  bun  ;  nothing  else. 

2722.  At  what  hours  would  they  get  these  refresh- 
ments?— From  6  to  8. 

2723.  That  is  a  very  busy  time  for  selling  news- 
papers 7 — ^Yes.  The  hall  where  we  give  them  is  bituated 
near  the  Northern  Railway,  and  often  vans  with  news- 
papers came  in  that  direction,  so  it  was  quite  near 
for  them  to  come  in  and  get  refreshment  before  they 
bought  their  papers. 

2724.  Do  you  think  the  selling  of  newspapers  is  bad 
for  the  education  and  morals  of  these  ohildrer? — We 
found  when  boys  continued  a  long  time  at  that  they 
did  not  care  to  settle  to  anything  better.  They  were 
fond  of  running  about.  In  cases  where  the  parents 
came  to  the  Mission  to  put  them  to  some  thins:  else 
when  they  were  fourteen  or  so,  we  found  that  they 
often  did  not  care  to  settle  dovm  like  other  boys  and 
pay  attention  to  learning  a  trade  or  business.  They 
hod  got  into  idle  ways  of  running  about. 

2725.  The  majority  of  these  boys  one  sees  In  the 
streets  here  lion't  appear  to  be  more  than  fourteen? — 
Yes.  I  think  when  a  boy  comes  to  be  fourteen  he 
ought  to  settle  to  something  better  than  newspaper 
i^eiling  if  possible. 

2726.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  seems  to  be  very 
few  over  fourteen  selling? — ^Very  few. 

2727.  What  becomes  of  them? — Some  of  thorn  try 
to  get  as  messengers  into  shops,  sucli  as  the  con- 
fectionary business  or  something  of  that  kind. 

2728.  When  they  get  employment  in  these  shops  do 
vou  think  they  stick  to  it — they  don't  drift  back  again 
into  the  streets  ? — Sometimes ;  but  in  the  majority 
of  cases  they  try  to  get  on  from  that  to  something 
better. 

272Q.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  anything  in  the 
previous  careers  of  street  traders  that  interferes  with 
their  powers  of  getting  work  afterwards? — ^In  some 
cases  where  the  children  have  been  badly  brought  up 
at  home  there  may  be,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases 
it  is  not  the  case. 

2730.  Do  you  think  that  these  boys  bring  to  their 
homes  the  money  that  they  earn  in  the  streets? — I 
think  so. 

2731.  Do  they  spend  much  money  on  themselves? — 
I  don't  think  they  do. 

2732.  Do  they  gamble? — ^Yes,  they  are  addicted  to 
gambling. 

2733.  Do  they  go  to  music  halls  or  theatres  ? — I  don't 
think  they  could  do  that.  They  have  not  the  means 
to  do  that,  but  they  play  games  themselves  for  money. 
Where  the  parents  drink  they  know  What  the  child- 
ren have  and  demand  money  from  them  when  they 
come  home,  and  I  have  frequently  found  newspaper 
children  crying  because  they  had  not  all  the  money 
to  bring  home. 

2734.  If  the  trade  of  selling  newspapers  in  the  streets 
were  regulated,  and  if  the  children  were  licensed  and 
bound  to  conform  to  Corporation  bye-laws,  and  were 
bound  to  attend  school,  do  you  think  there  would  be 
much  evil  left  after  that? — I  don't  think  so.     If  there 


were  any  regulations  of  that  kind  I  think  it  would 
prevent  those  who  could  do  other  work  from  going  to 
this  work. 

2735.  Do  you  think  that  boys  should  be  bound  by 
these  regulations  not  to  trade  in  the  street  after  a 
certain  hour  in  the  evening? — Certainly. 

2736.  What  would  you  say  would  be  a  reasonable 
hour  to  require  them  to  leave  off? — I  should  say  about 

0  o'clock. 

2737.  In  winter  as  well  as  summer?— You  see  they 
sell  a  great  many  papers  at  that  hour  in  the  evening 
to  persons  going  into  trams  and  about  railway  stations. 

2/38.  If  they  were  required  to  conform  to  regula- 
tions and  wore  a  badge  or  belt,  such  as  this  (pro- 
duced), do  you  think  there  would  be  nothing  seriously 
wrong  in  their  moral  training? — I  don't  think  there 
would  be. 

2730.  In  fact  it  would  be  better  for  them  to  be  en- 
gaged in  that  sort  of  work  than  to  be  doing  nothing  ? — 
Yes ;  they  would  be  better  at  that  than  they  would  be 
at  home. 

2740.  Wliat  is  required  for  street  trading  is  not 
suppression  but  regulation? — Regulation. 

2741.  If  these  by-laws  were  made  for  regulating 
street  trading  do  you  think  there  would  be  any  diffi- 
culty in  carrying  them  out? — I  should  say  not. 

2742.  The  by-law-making  authority  would  be  the 
Corporation,  and  they  would  have  the  assistance  of 
the  police — do  you  think  that  that  would  work  satis- 
factorily?— Yes;  I  think  the  parents  would  be  quite 
willing  to  have  the  children  regulated  in  that  way 
for  street  trading. 

2743.  Do  you  think  the  parents  would  not  object? — 

1  think  not. 

2744.  Do  you  think  in  Belfast  the  parents  would 
have  any  reasonable  grounds  of  objection  to  the  child- 
ren being  required  to  wear  these  belts? — I  don't  think 
so. 

2745.  Do  you  think  many  of  these  street  trading 
children  become  criminals? — ^Not  very  many. 

2746.  You  think  they  are  fairly  honest? — ^Fairly 
honest,  I  think. 

2747.  If  you  question  one  of  these  children  in  the 
streets,  do  you  think  you  can  believe  what  he  tells 
you-  are  Ihey  truthful  peopl»>i — Yes,  I  think  thev  are. 

2748.  Do  you  think  the  boys  who  sell  papers  are 
decent  boys  to  begin  with,  and  the  fact  of  their  sell- 
ing papers  does  not  diemoralise  them? — In  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  here  in  Belfast  they  are  decent  working; 
people's  children,  and  I  don't  think  it  has  that  effect 

2749.  You  think  there  are  a  good  many  respectable 
boys  engaged  in  the  street  selling  papers? — Yes. 

2750.  And  do  you  think  they  continue  to  sell  these 
papers  from  sheer  necessity  ? — In  the  majority  of  cases 
they  do. 

2751.  There  are  cases  where  they  sell  just  because 
the  parents  compel  them  to  sell  and  take  the  money 
from  them? — Yes. 

2752.  Suppose  that  these  children  were  not  allowed 
\o  sell  papers  in  the  streets — children  of  from  eleven 
to  fourteen — is  there  anything  else  they  could  do? — 
No ;  I  don't  know  of  any  industry  to  send  the  children 
to  at  that  age  after  school  hours. 

2753.  If  they  were  not  selling  papers  they  would 
probably  be  loafing  about  doing  nothing? — Doing 
nothing.  It  is  very  much  better  to  have  them  em- 
ployed. 

2754.  Where  do  these  children  generally  spend  their 
nights — do  they  go  home  to  their  own  houses? — They 
go  home  to  their  own  houses. 

2755.  Are  there  many  cases  of  children  sleeping  in 
doorways  and  on  steps  and  such  like  places  m  Bel- 
fast ? — Not  many.  There  were  a  few  found  last  winter 
about  the  quays  lying  about  the  sheds,  but  as  a  rule 
there  are  not  very  many. 

2756.  In  these  cases  I  suppose  they  were  sent  to 
Industrial  Schools? — Yes. 

2757.  Do  you  know  at  all  how  much  these  children 
earn  in  their  trading? — It  greatly  depends  on  the 
kind  of  papers,  whether  it  is  evening  or  morning 
papers.     Sometimes  they  earn  from  3^.  to  &.  a  week. 

2758.  3».  to  5s.  a  week  is  about  the  average  ?— Yes. 
They  get  the  penny  papers  in  the  morning  about  7  or 
7.30,  and  go  round  with  them,  and  in  the  evenmi^ 
they  sell  the  halfpenny  papers  in  the  evening. 

2759.  Many  children  are  very  badly  clothed.  Is 
that  owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  parents  or  to  their 
spending  money  on  drink? — ^I  am  afraid  it  is  owing 
to  the  parents  spending  their  money  on  drink. 
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8K0.  Thex^  is  no  PoUoe-Aid^  Clothing  Society  for 
^^biljjren  in  Belfast  I — Na  I  think  they  mijght  be  very 
MCiaU  clad,  becaoBe  there  are  some  societies  to  look 
4i£bar  theae  children  in  a  small  way  and  give  them 
<Jofthing. 

2761.  Do  you  think  tj^e  children  themselves  ont  of 
tbeir  earnings  could  contribute  something  towards 
buying  clothes? — ^Yes. 

226^  And  you  would  prefer  that  to  see  them  getting 
the  clothes  and  not  being  charged  anything? — ^Yes; 
very  much  so. 

2763.  There  is  a  proposal  to  require  these  children 

10  give  up  their  badges  every  evening  after  the  hour 
for  trading  is  over  at  some  central  place,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  make  them  pay  in  their  penny  for  the 
dolhes — do  you  think  that  would  work  in  Belfast? — 
I  think  it  might.  I  would  hardly  like  to  answer  that 
question  as  to  paying  a  penny  for  clothes,  because  I 
diink  in  the  majority  of  cases  they  could  be  .lothed 
without  any  aid  to  do  so. 

2764.  Are  you  opposed  to  girls  trading  in  the  streets 
at  aU  ? — ^Yes ;  I  think  it  is  very  demoralising  for  the 
girls  and  bad  for  their  health. 

2765.  Tou  would  not  let  them  sell  flowers  ? — ^I  don't 
think  there  is  any  necessity  for  them  to  sell  in  the 
streets. 

27i^  There  is  no  necessity  for  them  ? — ^No  necessity. 

•   2767.  You  would  like  to  see  the  trading  by  girls 
put  down  entirely? — ^Bniiraly  p«t  down. 

2768.  By  Act  of  Parliament  ?— Yes,  by  Act  of  Par- 
liapient. 

27^.  Don't  you  think  then  theire  might  be  some 
caa^  of  hardship  wh^ijB  a  poor  woman  might  have 
oz)^  a  girl  who  was  .old  enpught  to  send  out  and 
Fhpe^  ea^noijingB  wei;e  nec^^ary  for  the  houaehold? — 
Could  there  not  be  a  limit  ol  age  to  meet  that  ? 

2770.  Yes ;  the  limit  of  age  proposed  for  reflating 
the  street  trading  by  girls  is  from  eleven  to  eighteen. 
Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  stop  these  child- 
ren altogether? — Before  eighteen  I  should  think,  be- 
-cause  surely  something  better  than  street  tj-ading 
mi^ht  be  done  before  eighteen. 

277JL.  Would  you  allow  a  girl  of  eleven  to  sell  anything 
in  the  streets  ?-^At  pre^^t  Uiere  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  street  industry  for  girls  except  selling  jQowers. 

11  ihey  sell  ^])ootlaces  and  studs  ana  such  things  it  is 
just  an  excufe  for'b^ging. 

2772.  In  Belfast  there  seems  to  be  little  necessity 
for  girls  to  trade  on  the  street  ? — ^No  necessity^ 

2773.  Is  there  any  general  suggestion  or  observation 
you  woidd  wish  to  put  before  us? — ^Really,  T  don't 
think  of  any  just  now,  except  I  think  that  sixteen  is 
rather  old  for  a  boy  to  stop  selling.  I  think  fourteen 
old  enough  if  he  is  ever  to  learn  anything  else. 

2774.  You  would  not  allow  a  boy  to  sell  after  four- 
teen?— ^Not  after  fourteen.  There  is  plenty  of  work 
for  boys  in  Belfast. 

2775.  Mr.  Bagwell. — ^A  curious  thing  is  that  there 
seeniB  to  be  a  large  number  of  girls,  forty-five  is  the 
number  under  fourteen  years  of  age  employed  as  mes- 
sengers in  shops.  That  seems  to  be  a  very  odd  em- 
ployment for  girls,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  get 
precise  information  about  it ;  you  have  noticed  these 
girLs? — ^I  have  very  seldom  known  girls  to  be  employed 
ns  messengers. 

2776.  We  have  the  return  from  the  police  ? — ^I  kju>w. 

2777.  It  was  admitted  by  most  witnesses  that  <)elling 
matches  and  flowers  by  girls  was  on]y  a  cloak  for 


begging,  and  might  be  put  down,  but  the  question  of  -4f"?*y>iiy>2> 

messengers  appears  to  be  a  more  difficult  one,  and  Mi^  ^<^. 

what  I  want  to  know  is  how  those  little  girls  are  em* 

ployed.     They  don't  seem  to  be  the  natural  people  to 

have  as  messengers.     If  ihey  were  employed  by  the 

shops  in  a  permanent  way  there  would  not  be  any  ob« 

j  action,  but  if  they  are  plying  for  hire  and  are  em* 

ployed  first  by  one  shop  and  then  by  another,  I  see 

a  very  great  objection.     Do  you  know  how  the  thing 

is  done  at  all  ? — No  ;  I  cannot  answer  that  question. 

2778.  We  were  told  it  was  small  shops  Ihey  worked 
for;  it  has  not  come  under  your  observation? — ^No. 

2779.  Mr.  F^oan.— I  did  not  catch  what  was  th# 
character  of  the  Home  which  you  represent? — ^It  is 
not  a  Home.     It  is  a  Mission  in  the  centre  of  the  city. 

2780.  What  is  the  specific  object  ? — ^Among  Uie  lower 
classes  of  the  town.  There  are  lectures  during  the 
winter  for  the  working  classes,  and  a  school  for  waifs 
and  strays  on  Sunday  afternoon,  and  two  nights  in  the 
week  during  winter. 

2781.  For  children  who  have  attended  the  ordinary 
school  ? — ^Yes. 

2782.  Would  you  distin^ish  them  by  the  term, 
Continuation  Schools  or  Night  Schools? — Yes;  Night 
Schools. 

2783.  Have  ydu  much  difficulty  in  attracting  child- 
ren of  the  class  you  are  speaking  of  to  the$e  schools  ? — 
No ;  we  have  had  no  difficulty,  but  the  school  is  made 
bright  and  entertaining.  There  is  music  in  connec- 
tion with  it,  and  sometimes  singing,  and  nlso  one 
night  lately  during  the  week  there  is  Boys'  Brigade. 
The  children  seem  to  like  that  kind  of  thing. 

2784.  You  think  that  these  children  are  lK)th  men- 
tally and  physically  vary  much  improved  by  that?-T- 
Vexy  much  impiroyed* 

27B5.  Do  you  think  that  state  of  things  oould  be  so 
extended  as  to  embrace  a  larger  number  of  the  child- 
iten  that  are  spending  their  time  in  the  streets  up  to 
a  late  hour? — ^Yes.  I  think  the  average  pttendanoe 
at  the  schools  would  be  during  the  winter  months, 
between  500  and  600  each  night.  There  are  over  1,000 
children  I  would  say  on  the  roll. 

2786.  Do  you  think  if  the  Corporation  or  local 
authority  in  the  place  supplemented  the  contributionf 
that  wore  given  from  other  sources  and  developed  a 
thing  like  tiiat,  that  it  would  tend  very  much  to  the 
well-being  of  that  class  of  the  community? — ^Would 
that  be  with  a  view  to  giving  them  employments  ? 

2787.  With  a  view  to  doing  as  you  are  doing  at  the 
present  time — instructing  tSiem  and  keeping  them 
pleasantly  occupied,  and  taking  them  away  from  their 
vicious,  bad  surroundings  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  so. 

2788.  That  would  be  a  feasible  plan?  I  think  it 
would  be.  I  am  sorry  Dr.  Johnston  is  not  here,  be- 
cause he  would  answer  that  very  much  better  than  I 
could,  in  relation  to  the  night  work. 

2789.  Talking  about  the  sale  of  newspapers — per- 
haps  it  is  scarcely  a  question  to  put  to  you — do  you 
think  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  the  public  if  the 
sale  of  newspapers  was  modified  in  any  way  by  action 
OQ  the  part  of  the  local  bodies  ? — ^I  don't  think  it  would. 
It  would  not  be  put  down  altogether.  It  would  only  be 
r^idated.  A  great  many  more  sell  newspapers  now 
than  there  did  some  time  ago.  They  seem  to  have  a 
greater  sale  for  the  newspapers.  Whether  it  is  the  inte- 
rest taken .  in  Government  affairs  lately  or  what,  they 
all  seem  to  be  able  to  do  a  good  little  trade  by  news- 
papers. 


The  Witness    then  iclthdrew. 


Mr.  BoBERT  Hugh  Hanley 

2790.  Chairman. — Mr.  Baird,  you  are  the  proprietor 
^f  the  Evening  Telegraph  f — I  am  managing  director  of 
the  Evening  Telegraph,  and  six  other  newspapers  having 
s  considerable  street  circulation  in  Belfast.  If  you 
would  allow  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  read  a  short 
statement,  which  would  place  facts  and  opinions  from 
my  point  of  view  in  sequence,  and  after  that  answer 
questions  to  the  best  of  my  ability  ? 

2791.  Tery  well  ? — I  may  say  that  I  have  thirty-three 
years'  experience  in  dealing  with  newsboys,  and  have 


Baibd,  J.P.,  examined.  Mr.Bobert 

been  for  that  time  conducting  evening  papers,  and  have  BaM,  j.p. 
considerable  knowledge  of  how  evening  papers  are  con- 
ducted, not  only  here,  but  in  Dublin  and  the  leading 
towns  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  selling  of  news- 
papers in  the  streets  by  bona  fide  newsboys  is  an  im- 
portant industry  in  Belfast,  where  there  are  something 
like  700  boys  daily  engaged  in  this  occupation.  Their 
average  earnings  for  the  papers  published  from  our  of- 
fice,/ulowing  for  unsold  copies,  amount  to  about  6«.  6d. 
per  week,  or  from  that  to  6*.  lid.     Since  1892  the  n^m- 
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4prtf80,1902.  ber  of  boys  selling  newspapers  has  been  almost  doubled, 
Mr  Aoberft  '^^  ^^  average  increase  of  remuneration  has  been  30 
Huffh  Uanley  ^'  ^^^^'  "^^  '™'^  ^^  about  £11,000  per  annum  is  dis' 
Bi^  j.p.  tributed  by  means  of  papers  issued  from  our  conoem 
'  '  alone,  as  profits  to  these  bojs.    I  think  any  system  of 

licensing^  or  requiring  the  boys  to  exhibit  badges  would 
be  a  great  hardship  to  the  poorer  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. Many  of  these  boys  distribute  papers  for  their 
rdatives  and  employers,  who  keep  small  shops,  and  the 
application  for  and  obtaining  of  a  badge  would  be 
simply  prohibitive  to  this  class  of  people  receiving  such 
assistance.  Then,  again,  manv  families  find  it  neces- 
sary to  sell  newspapers  when  the  head  of  the  family  is 
deprived  of  work,  or  is,  by  other  reason,  in  distress. 
This  has  been  notably  exemplified  in  cases  where  mills 
have  been  put  upon  short  time,  or  when  hands  have 
been  reduced  in  the  mills,  and  especially  also  on  .mch 
occasions  as  holidays,  when  the  Queen's  Island  and 
other  larf;e  industrial  places  have  "  knocked  ofiE  work." 
On  occasions  also  of  Kreat  strikes  and  lock-outs,  I  have 
observed  that  the  addition  to  the  number  of  boys  sell- 
ing evening  papers  have  been  very  marked.  True,  they 
have  not  added  much  to  the  sale  of  the  paper,  but  they 
have  divided  the  profit  with  the  regular  newsboys,  and 
in  many  instances  saved  the  whole  family  from  having 
had  to  go  into  the  workhouse.  When  these  poor  people 
became  poverty-stricken  from  one  cause  or  another,  and 
it  became  necessary  to  obtain  badges  to  enable  them  to 
sell  newspapers,  they  would  find  such  a  requirement  an 
insurmountable  affair,  and  rather  than  undertake  the 
task  they  v^uld  become  chargeable  on  the  rates.  My 
experience  of  the  general  newsboy  is  that  he  starts  from 
small  beginnings,  purchasing  a  small  number  of  copies, 
say,  three  or  half-a-dozen  daily.  In  a  short  period  he 
obtains  subscribers,  and  possesses  a  considerable  daily 
sale.  Another  strong  objection  to  the  badge  is  that 
many  of  the  children  of  the  better  class  labourer,  and, 
indeed,  artisans'  children,  are  engaged  in  distributinff 
evening  papers,  and  for  the  short  time  thej  are  engagea 
in  the  work,  it  would  be  a  piirjr  that  they  should  have 
the  trouble  of  obtainine  a  badge^  and  exposing  same. 
As  regards  supervision  by  the  police,  this  is  not  a  diffi- 
cult matter,  considering  that  the  sales  of  the  editions 
of  the  evening  papers  toke  place  at  regular  periods  and 
places.  There  are  forty-nine  different  stations,  exclu- 
sive of  the  head  office,  in  Belfast,  and  if  a  bona  fide 
newsboy  is  required  for  any  purpose  l^*  the  police,  or 
by  any  other  person,  he  can  easily  be  found  in  the 
centres  of  distribution,  which  are  weU  known  to  the 
authorities,  and  easily  obtainable  bv  the  public  News- 
boys are  supplied  from  the  same  places  day  after  day, 
and  do  not  change  from  one  district  to  another — in  fact, 
they  almost  all  reside  in  the  district  in  which  their 
supply  of  papers  is  obtained.  I  mention  this  in  reply 
to  the  evidtoce  given  on  behalf  of  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelbr  to  Children.  During  the  present 
month,  the  newsvending  question  has  been  brought  up 
before  the  Birmingham  City  Council,  and  tiiey  have 
voted  against  the  boys  being  licensed  by  thirty-eight 
votes  to  fifteen.  One  of  the  councillors  stated  that  the 
result  in  Liverpool  had  been  that  instead  of  the  children 
who  oueht  to  be  selling  newspapers  doing  so,  a  very  un- 
desirable class  of  youths  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
twenty  had  been  created,  who  would  never  become  ^ood 
oitizens,  owing  to  their  devoting  themselves  to  an  irre- 
gular means  of  gettins  a  living.  Generally  speaking, 
the  ordinary  newsboy  oecomes  a  good  and  capable  citi- 
zen. I  know  some  of  them  personally  who  are  in  very 
good  positions,  and  useful  members  of  the  community, 
such  as  hotdl  porters,  railway  porters,  commercial  travel- 
lers' attendants,  and  in  other  walks  of  life  in  which  ap- 
prentice training  is  not  required.  The  Regular  and 
Militia  forces  receive  useful  recruits  from  their  lanks. 
I  know  of  a  case  in  which  a  woman  with  a  family  of 
young  lads  was  left  penniless,  the  bread-winner  bavins 
suddenly  died.  She  came  to  our  establishment,  ana 
the  lads  started  selling  newspapers,  with  the  result  that 
they  are  now  in  good  positions  in  Belfast,  occupying 
places  of  trust — one  is  a  fireman  in  our  own  establish- 
ment. In  the  outskirts  and  country  towns  it  would  be 
a  great  hardship  to  license  boys  or  compel  them  to  wear 
badges.  The  majority  of  boys  selling  newspapers  in 
these  places  are  only  employed  for  a  short  period  in  the 
day,  and  are  paid  sometime,  a  weekly  wage,  and  some- 
times  by  result,  by  the  agent  representing  the  news- 
paper. I  don't  see  that  there  is  any  way  in  which  the 
present  law  can  be  improved  upon  for  the  better  control 
of  the  class  of  boys  who  are  engaged  in  the  street  trades, 
or  that  would  lead  to  tlie  better  employment  of  lads.  The 
police  are  quite  competent  to  deal  with  them.  If  these 
newspaper  lads  are  prevented  from  earning  a  livelihdod 
in  selling  papers,  they  will  only  add  to  the  number  of 
street  vagrants.    I  think   a  strong  point  against  the 


licensing  of  the  boys  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  a 
considerable  number  of  the  lads  do  not  begin  seiling 
newspapers  until  7  p.m. ;  these  are  older  boys,  and  have 
been  otherwise  employed  during  the  day,  and  cannot 
begin  seUins  newspapers  until  mey  have  finished  taeir 
cegular  day^s  work.    These  boys  are  for  the  most  part 
apprentice  labourers,  and  having  but  small  wages,  re- 
<piire  to  fill  in  their  day's  occupation  with  this  addi- 
tional employment  for  the  purpose  of  augmenting  uieir 
means  of  livelihood.    It  would  be  practically  impos- 
sible for  the  boys  of  this  dass  to  obtain  badges  between 
finishing  their  regular  work  and  commencing  tibe  sale  oi 
the  papers.    Begarding  the  limiting  of  hours,  this  is  a 
vezy  difficult  matter  as  regards  Ireland.     As  a  rule  asms 
reaches  Ireland,  particularly  Belfast,  about  an  hour  and 
a  half  after  it  reaches  such  towns  as  Manchester  and 
Liverpool,  with  the  result  that  the  newspapers  in  these 
towns  can  print  at  6  o'clock  in  the  evening  news  whudi 
cannot  be  published  on  the  streets  hare  before  7.  Again, 
there  is  a  great  necessity  for  football  editions  on  Satur- 
day nights,  and  the  enormous  number  of  enthusiasts 
who  attended  the  late  International  matches  in  B^ast, 
and  the  one  which  had  such  disastrous  oonsequences  in 
Gli^gow,  proves  the  necessity  of  publishing  football 
editions  on  Saturday  nights.    These  during  uie  winter 
months,  when  football  is  at  its  height,  cannot  possibly 
bo  issued  (complete  editions)  before  9  o'clock,  and  the 
tele^ams  conveying  the  news  are  often  with  difficolty 
received  before  that  hour.     The  hours  worked  by  Ike 
evening  papers'  newsboys  in  Belfast  are  not  of  a  pro- 
longed nature.    The  main  body  of  the  newsbc^  doViot 
commence  working  until  about  5  p.m.,  and  with   an 
interval  of  from  half-an-hour  tiU  an  hour,  when  thipy 
are  doing  nothing,  the  whole  day's  work  is  fiinished  up, 
as  a  rule,  by  huf-past  7  or  8  o'dodc.     The  boys  who 
sell  the  fourth  edition  are  finished  about  half-past  5  or 
6.    The  sale  of  the  sixth  editicm  commences  about  7  and 
is  off  at  7.45.    A  considerable  po:(iion  remain  out  until 
after  0  o'clock,  when  they  have  finished,  unless  the  sale 
is  slow.     If  it  is  slow  one  day  they-  order  fewer  copies 
the  next  day.    There  are,  however,  occasions — sudi  as 
when  an  international  yadit  race  is  on,  an  intemationid 
football  match,  the  result  of  an  election,  or  other  evenis 
of  a  national  character — ^they  may  be  employed  until 
about  11  o'clock  ;  but  these  are  the  exceptions,  and  not 
the  rule.    The  class  of  sellers  in  Belfast  is  of  a  diffezent 
character  from  what  is  in  Dublin.    We  have  none  of 
the  grown-up  men  and  women  class,  as  in  the  Southern 
side.     The  sales  of  the  evening  papers  here  are  con- 
ducted by  boys,  the  majorilpfr  of  whom  are  below  four- 
teen years  of  age ;  Belfast  bein^  a  working-class  com- 
munity, and  the  artisans  being  in  the  habit  of  ma&iug 
their  purchases  late  in  the  evenings,  and  particularly 
on  Saturday  evenings,  their  sales  are  carried  on  much 
later  than  is  the  case  in  the  Metropolis.    In  addition  to 
the  selling  of  the  evening  papers  on  Saturday  nights, 
the  boys  sell  various  other  publications.     The  sale  in 
Belfast  is  conducted   on  exactly  the  same  line  as  m 
Edinburgh,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Glasgow,  Leeds, 
and  other  large  industrial  centres.     The  paper  which  I 
represent  is  in  a  liarge  proportion  delivered  from  house 
to  house  in  editions,  and  in  a  remarkable  short  space 
of  time,  say  from  5  to  6,  and  from  7  to  7.45  p.m.  ;  bat 
there  is  a  proportion  which  is  of  considerable  money 
value  and  importance,  both  to  the  sellers  and  all  con- 
cerned,  which    cannot   be  distributed  much  before    9 
o'clock   on   ordinary   nights,    and   10.30   on  Saturday 
nights.    The  publication  of  these  editions  has  brought 
a  large  number  of  people  into  employment,  and  if  they 
were  curtailed  in  any  way  by  the  want  of  boys  to  dis- 
tribute the  papers,  there  would  be  a  considerable  cut- 
ting down  in  the  number  of  people  employed,  and   the 
wages  and  salaries  paid  weekly  to  the  prcducers  of  the 
newspapers.     I  quite  agree  with  Councillor  Jephcott, 
of  Birmingham,  that  tiie  proper  people  to  seU  news- 
papers are  young  persons  below  fourteen  years  of  age, 
and  that  it  is  not  work  for  youths  of  eighteen  or  twen^. 
It  may  be  said  that  papers  may  be  sold  in  shops.    This 
may  be  correct  to  an  extent,  as  far  as  morning  journals 
are  concerned ;  but  evening  papers  can  only  be  distri- 
buted    by  such   means    as   I    have    described.         In 
many  important  districts  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
newspaper  shop  at  all.     Take  Belfast:  from  Ormeau- 
road  to  the  Lisburn-road,  and  round  by  the  Malone- 
road,  there  is  scarcely  a  newspaper  shop  in  that  dis- 
trict.    Avenues  like  Elmwood-avenue,  and  houses  such 
as  are  situated  in  the  Malone-road,  &c.,  would  thereby 
be  debarred   altogether   from  obtaining  their   evening 
newspapers.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  daily  com- 
plaints from  residents  such  as  mentioned,  who  cannot 
nave  the  evening  paper  properly  and  promptiy  supplied. 
The  old  style  of  sending  out  newspapers  from  the  office 
to  subscribers  is,  as  far  as  evening  papers  are  concerned, 
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eatiielT  obsolete  and  impraofcieahk.    The  tendeno^  of 
the  public  now  is  to  have  the  latest  news  as  speedm^  as 
possible.    The  periods  of  employment  are  of  short  dnra- 
tion.     If  these  lads  were  not  engaged  during  these  honrs 
in  distzibating  pa]pexB,  and  eamins  monsjr  m  wajs  such 
as  have  been  mentioned,  they  woom  not  have  any  other 
avenne  of  employment  open  to  them.    I  hold  that  the 
employment  of  newsbc^  in  the  manner  conducted  in 
Beuast  is  remunerative  to  them  ;  therefore,  oueht  to  be 
encouraged.    It  saves  tiie  rates  annually,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent.    It  enables  persons,  when  poverlrf  is  upon  them 
through  want  of  work,  or  the  loss  of  a  bread-winner,  to 
have  another  start  in  life,  and  makes  them  indepeadent 
of  public  charity.    If  this  means  *of  giving  employment, 
and  distributing  money  amongst  such  a  great  number 
is  removed,  or  restricted  unnecessarilv,  or,  through  any 
mistaken  feeUngs  of  philanthropy,  tne  effect  wcmld  be 
very  injurious  to  the  community.     In  towns  outside  Bel- 
fast, th^  have  not  an  opportunity  in  many  cases  of  re- 
oeivinff  uie  late  editions  of  the  evening  papers,  of  which 
the  public  of  these  places  demand  and  anxiously  look 
forward  for,  before  8  o'clock,  half-past  8,  and  even  9 
o'clock.    The  demand  for  evening  papers  seems  to  be 
increasing,  and  everyjrear  their  ule  is  becoming  more 
steady  and  regular.     Tbere  is  no  other  legitimate  means 
of    supplying    them,    except    by    bqy    labour,    work- 
ing,  as  before  explained,   in  speUs  of  short  periods. 

2792.  That)  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  statement  which  I 
have  prepared. 

2792.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  regulations  in 
Liverpool  ? — ^Tes  ;  I  have  a  knowledge  of  them. 

2793.  We  have  a  short  summary  here  of  what  those 
Rgnlations  are  ? — ^Yes  ;  I  have  seen  it,  and  I  have  a 
report  of  the  Liverpool  Town  Council  on  the  subject. 

2794.  What  difGlculty  do  you  see  in  a  child  goinff  and 
ntting  a  licence  to  trade? — ^There  are  a  numter  ox  dif- 
ficulties.   The  principal  one  is  that  in  Belfast  there  are 

'  a  g^t  number  of  boys  on  the  various  roads  who  are 
assisting  to  support  families.  I  wish  you  could  see 
yonr  way,  for  instance,  to  ask  Mr.  M'Kibbin,  of  the 
ShankiU-road,  to  tell  you  how  the  newsboys  avert  dis- 
tress and  starvation  in  times  of  want  of  work.  I  am 
sore  he  would  put  the  thing  more  plainly  in  regard  to 
that  huge  district.  There  are  a  great  number  of  boys 
selling  evening  papers.  They  start  at  5  o'clock,  get  the 
papers  at  a  quarter  past  5,  and  afterwards  deliver  the 
sixth  edition,  and  the  whole  tldng  is  done  within  two 
boors.  It  would  be  a  sad  thing  to  ask  them  to  go  and 
put  one  of  these  straps  on  them  and  mark  thenuelves. 

2795.  Why? — Because  the  next-door  neij|;hbour  pos- 
sibly does  not  know  that  they  are  engaged  in  distriout- 
ing  newspapers.  As  Mr.  Fagan  knows,  there  are  streets 
of  compact  houses  with  doors,  practically  open  in  many 
cases,  and  a  boy  can  easily  handle  three  or  four  streets. 
There  is  a  sort  of  inside  door  to  a  kitchen  house,  and 
the  boys  throw  the  paper  in  and  get  paid  at  the  end  of 
the  week.  Whether  it  is  bad  weather  or  good  weather, 
our  circulation  is  all  the  same.  This  town  extends  four 
miles  in  one  direction,  and  three  in  another,  so  that  the 
boys  might  have  seven  miles  to  walk  if  they  had  to  come 
to  a  central  place  for  a  badge.  It  would  he  cruel  to  ask 
them  to  come  for  a  badge,  and  to  return  with  it  at 
night.  Besides,  if  a  boy  puts  a  belt  over  his  shoulder, 
ho  identifies  himself  all  over  the  city. 

2796.  It  is  only  when  he  is  selling  the  papers  that  he 
would  require  to  wear  the  belt? — ^I  am  speaking  of  the 
outskirts  of  the  town.  The  putting  of  this  belt  over  his 
shoulder  identifies  the  boy  wherever  he  goes.  Crossing 
s  thoroughfare,  he  is  bound  to  meet  anouier  school-boy. 
The  papers  are  delivered  in  a  very  short  space  of  time. 

2797.  The  boy  would  wear  the  belt  round  his  waist.  Don't 
jou  think  it  is  rather  a  ^od  thing  to  have  a  Belt? — No ; 
not  in  this  case.  You  identify  the  boy^  and  hold  him 
up  to  ridicule  and  opprobrium  among  his  fellow  school- 
b^.  Number  2  objection  is,  the  very  fact  of  having 
to  make  an  application  for  a  licence  would  stop  these 
people  from  making  a  trial  of  the  work  at  all. 

2798  .Why  do  you  think  that?-—I  know  by  experi- 
ence when  they  come  down  to  us,  if  the  family  hajs  got 
into  some  trouble,  they  come  with  fear  and  trembling — 
sometimes  they  have  to  get  a  shopkeeper  to  come  with 
tbem,  and  sometimes  they  are  by  themselves.  At  the 
Teiy  first  go  off,  even  to  leave  the  papers,  they  are  in 
trouble  and  out  of  their  nerve,  I  might  term  it. 

2709.  That  has  not  been  the  experience  in  Liverpool 
The  only  effect  of  reauiring  the  children  to  wear  a 
badge  in  Liverpool  is  tnat  it  has  turned  off  the  streets 
some  children  who  were  not  in  that  position  that  they 
ou^t  to  have  been  street  trading  at  all.    It  has  weeded 


them  out,  and  left  the  children  who  are  obliged  to  trade  ?  AprilSO^  190t. 
— ^That  may  be  your  information ;  but  we  find  differ-         iTTIhi 

ently.    Take  those  people  who  are  in  want,  or  in  times  ^^L?  v|^ 

of  strikes  and  distress,  or  when  mills  are  put  on  short  bsM.  j? 
time — ^they  would  not  start  to  make  a  living;   thi^y        ^ 
would  simnly  so  to  the  poor-house.    You  would  deprive 
these  people  of  making  a  start. 

2800.  Why? — ^They  would  not  dream  of  going  to  a 
police  station  for  a  licence.  They  commence  selling 
papers  as  an  experiment.  The  majority  start  with  a 
fNennyworth,  and  they  would  not  go  to  a  public  institu- 
tion or  a  police  barrack,  and  ask  zor  a  belt. 

2801.  Don't  you  think  a  Ix^  who  wants  to  trade  in  tha 
street  will  go  at  once  and  get  his  badge? — ^Ihey  start 
at  first  experimentally— they  start  through  dire  neoes- 
si^.     They  do  not  start  as  a  profession.    There  are  109 


shops  in  the  town  who  engage  boys,  and  send  theoL 
round  to  deliver  papers.  Tney  enga^  them  weekly. 
Perhaps  a  boy  may  oe  incompetent  or  indifferent,  and 
if  the  shopkeepers  were  obliged  before  making  a  change 
to  go  down  to  a  central  place,  and  fill  up  a  form,  and 
get  a  badse,  they  would  find  the  business  alto^[eth6r  im- 
practicable. How  could  they  keep  changing  their 
licence,  perhaps  daily,  until  a  satisfactory  noy  would 
be  engaged? 

2802.  You  think  the  present  condition  of  selling 
papers  in  the  street  satisfactory? — ^I  think  so.  The  Bir- 
mingham Town  Council  think  the  same. 

2005.  You  object  to  any  rqpilations  ? — ^I  object  to  any 
regulations  of  tnat  sort.  Mr.  Morell  was  saying  all  he 
wanted  was  registration.  The  livening  TeUgraph  is 
sent  out  every  evening  like  dockwork*— to  the  very 
minute — and  tine  papers  are  distributed  at  the  head 
office  firstj  and  then  m  ten  different  districts,  and  these 
are  sub-divided  into  forty-nine  different  places.  The 
same  boy  is  served  every  evening  at  the  same  place,  and 
I  could  roister  all  the  newsTOys  in  Belfast  inside  a 
week ;  so  that  the  system  of  registration  is  simply  a 
myth.  If  registered  to-morrow,  I  do  not  believe  the 
police  officers  would  follow  them. 

2804.  Do  the  boys  get  the  papers  from  you  direct? — 
From  the  head  office  direct,  or  from  vans. 

2805.  From  agents  ? — ^From  our  vans.  There  is  a  list 
of  the  stations.  (Documefvt  Ka/nded  in).  Any  ordinary 
polioeman  could  take  the  names  and  addresses  in  a  very 
short  time. 

2806.  Are  they  siven  papers  regardless  of  age  and  ap- 
parent health? — Aere  are  no  restrictions  that  way. 

2807.  Or  as  regards  age? — ^The  a^  run  from  eleven 
to  fourteen.  As  regarcu  r^;iBtration|  the  registration 
idea  is  a  bogey  or  myth,  xou  could  register  all  those 
boys  in  twenty-four  hours. 

2808.  Do  you  keep  their  names,  as  a  matter  of  fact  ? 
— ^I  do  not ;  but  I  could  take^  every  name  and  address 
in  a  very  short  time.  I  think  that  takes  away  that  ar- 
gument altogether  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  QiUdren. 

2809.  Do  vou  get  any  "character"  of  these  bovs? — 
We  have  nothing  to  do  with  that.  They  are  mercnants 
on  their  own  account ;  they  pay  for  the  papers  on  deli- 
very. 

2810.  Do  you  employ  the  boys  yourself  ? — No. 

2811.  Do  you  send  round  by  boys?— No ;  except  to  a 
few  old-fashioned  subscribers.  We  do  not  distribute. 
The  circulation  of  evening  papers  is  so  great,  and  is 
done  in  such  a  short  period  of  time,  that  you  could  not 
deliver  from  the  office. 

2812.  Do  you  think  the  present  state  of  selling  papers 
in  the  streets  does  not  tend  to  demoralise  boys  at  all? — 
I  do  not  think  it  does.  I  think  it  tends  the  other  way. 
The  boys  are  running  about  the  streets,  and,  if  any- 
thine,  are  better  with  a  few  papers  under  their  arms  at 
Shaitesbury-square,  or  The  Mx)unt,  or  Carlisle  Circus 
— far  better — ^than  about  their  own  homes.  The  majo- 
rity of  the  boys  do  not  require  to  loiter  about,  but  get 
the  papers  from  the  vans,  deliver  them  to  the  houses, 
and  the  work  is  done.  They  get  their  money  on  Satur- 
day. 

2813.  The  main  point  is,  you  consider  the  present 
state  of  selling  newspapers  on  the  streets  satisfactory, 
and  could  not  be  improved? — ^I  rather  think  otherwise. 
I  think  there  are  £20,000  spent  in  Belfast  annually 
among  those  classes  of  people.  The  majority  are  well- 
dad,  weU-fed  boys,  and  boys  who  attend  their  school 
daily,  and  their  places  of  worship  into  the  bargain. 

2814.  Mr.  MinLHALL.— Assuming  the  Corporation  of 
Belfast  had  power  to  make  l^e-laws,  and  decided   to 
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^es  would  be  xipiu:)cing  H^evi.  out. 

CL5.  Tbu  refezjred  to  caa^B  of  boys  who  came  to  youx 
office  in  fear  and  trembling  ?— That  was  an  iUnatratioia 
of  a  boy  beginning  to  sell  papers  in  fear  and  distr^s. 

2816.  Assuming  that  the  Ck>rporation  determined  on 
Housing  boys,  would  not  the  bovs  at  present  trading 
come  in  and  take  out  their  badges? — ^My  main  argument 
is  that  the  major  portion  of  the  circulation  of  evening 
papers  is  delivered  by  boys  who  do  not  require  to  caS 
them  at  all.  They  go  round  and  deliver  to  cnstomeirB. 
I£  these  lads  had  to  go  and  procure  a  badge,  and  place 
it  round  their  shoulderi  the^  would  be  marked  out  to 
their  fellow  scho<d-boyBy  a^d  it  would  be  a  stigma  upon 
them. 


usqh 

%yp  a  vp^r 

np  QUier 


2^7.  Potl^^tel. 
tj^€9^  ,to  have  to  yj 
tozTU,  and  %re  p^4  ^< 
occupation. 

2818.  Is  it  a  stima  on  cab-men  to  have  to 
badges  ? — That  is  a  oiftecent  matter. 

2819.  But  is  not  your  argtunent  equally  applicable  to 
cabmen :  he  wears  a  badge  ¥-— A  cabman  has  his  horse 
and  cab. 

2820.  He  wears  a  badge  I — They  don't  wear  a  badge  to 
start  with ;  but  he  has  got  his  horse  and  cab,  and  that 
is  his  trade.  These  boys  are  not  out  all  day  long.  They 
arc  only  out  on  an  average,  some  of  th^n,  aoout  two 
and  a-half  hours  per  day — others  not  moore  than  £our 
hours,  generally  from  5  o'clock  till  6,  and  from  7  till  & 
or  9,  and  on  Saturdays  they  finish  between  10  and  U 
o'clock. 


The  Witness  then  withdrew,  and  the  Committee  adjourned  until  the  following  mommg. 


•         • 
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EIGHTH  DAY.— THURSDAY,  MAY  Xst,  1902. 

AT  TOWN  HALU  BELFAST. 

Present: — Sir  Fbbdvric  F.  J.  CulXiIvan,  C.B.  (Chairmaa) ;  Mr.  Kiohard  Bagwsll,  D.L.  ;  Mj-.  Joi|n  Pagan, 

F.B.C.S.I. ;  Mr.  Johv  Kulhall. 

Mi.  William  LAiraRAir,  Secretary. 


May  1, 1902. 


Mrs.  Btbss  ezAmiiied. 


9B3L  OffiTMfifcy. — ^Tou  Imre  soofte  coiimectioB,  Mrv. 
Byers,  wilii  Inebistrial  SoAiooIb  ?— I  have  been  Muiager 
of  l&e  Shamrock  Lottge  Industrial  Soheol  sinoe  it 
started,  in  tbe  beginning  as  a  Tolnntaiy  affair.  After 
vorking  for  abont  six  years  we  (got  oertificatioA  for  a 
munber  of  ohUdreii,  and  that  has  been  added  to  by  our 
Toluntary  work  in  the  slums  and  the  helping  of  poor 
parents — ^widows  especially. 

.  2B22.  I>oes  thspb  work  etill  go  on? — ^Yes,  the  rolun- 
iary  work  is  still  going  on.  We  collect  tfaarough  the 
town  to  help  Tohmtary  cases,  cases  that  cannot  be 
oQUunitted,  but  whose  parents  are  very  poor ;  these  are 
tiie  cases  of  children  who  would  go  to  the  workhouses, 
and  their  motfaexs  with  them,  if  we  did  not  help  them. 

3823.  I>o  you  deal  with  cases  of  boys  as  well  as  of 
girls? — (No,  only  with  girls. 

2834.  Your  school  is  altogetiier  for  girls  9 — ^Yes. 
2824:a.  Whaib  are  you  ceilified  for?— We  are  certified 

for  118  I  think  now.  We  have  ^t  an  increase  o^  cer- 
tifioatioiQ  through  Mir.  Fagan's  kmdness  recently.  We 
hadeu^hty-eigfiifc  for  many  years. 

2B2&.  Is  your  school  fuU  at  presentf-— Yes ;  there 
are  chdldren  we  cannot  receire.  We  are  now  buiUiing 
three  cottages  under  Mr.  Fagan's  superrision,  and 
hope  that  the  Ooremment  will  gitre  us  a  furrier 
certification. 

2826.  You  can  speak  only  about  girls? — I  can  speak 
about  girls,  but  very  litde  about  b^s,  except  that  my 
eyes  are  open  and  my  committee  constantly  report 
i^at  they  see  and  hear. 

28?r.  Do  you  follow  up  the  case  of  these  girls  after 
they  leave  school? — ^Yes. 

2828.  You  have  a  record  showing  what  becomes  of 
them? — We  hare  a  record.  We  thmk  the  best  of  our 
work  is  in  placing  the  girls  out,  and  in  following  them 
op  afterwiards.  The  other  work  is  no  use  unices  we  do 
that ;  and  we  haye  enlisted  the  interest  of  many 
ladies ;  ladies  on  our  committee  and  ladies  not  on  our 
oommitteey  who  take  these  girls  after  they  leare  us, 
and  train  them  as  under  housemaids  or  krtohenmaids, 
and  take  a  deep  interest  in  tiheir  moral  welfare.  TJiat 
is  where  tbe  good  work  really  is.  It  is  comparafciyely 
easy  to  keep  ^e  children  while  in  school  and  look  after 
thmthere. 

2B2&.  What  employment  do  they  usually  go  into? — 
They  usually  g^>  into  service.  We  mainly  fit  them  for 
domertio  service,  for  nurses,  housemaids,  oooks.  Some 
of  them  who  go  out  after  a  while  go  to  factory  work, 
as,  perhaps,  they  like  a  little  more  freedom  than  they 
have  in  service. 

2630.  I>o  iSiey  go  into  shone  and  factories  ?— fac- 
tories. I  dont  know  any  of  them  in  i^ops,  but  there 
are  muiy  of  them  in  the  better  class  factories. 

2651.  Dk)  you  think  there  is  plentv  of  employment 
for  all  these  childrea  in  (Belfast? — ^Yes ;  Belfaet  has 
greater  ayenues  open  for  them  ^an  anywhere  elae,  and 
we  think  our  first  duty  is  towards  it.  We  are  wricten 
to  from  all  over  the  country  for  them,  but  think  our 
first  duty  is  towards  Belfast;  that  is  if  there  is  no 
fear  of  theiT  getting  >back  to  their  dangerous  surround- 
ittigs. 

2B3S.  You  find  no  difficulty  whatever  in  placing  them 
alter  they  leave  school  ?— INone  whatever,  and  we  find 
that  there  is  no  stigma  on  them. 

2835.  Bo  you  fiiw,  as  a  rule,  they  do  well  after  they 
leave  you? — ^We  do  find,  as  a  rule,  ^ey  do  well.  I 
think  our  reports  are  uiux)mmon  readmg  all  these 
years.  I  don't  think  we  have  found  sthat  more  of  our 
girls  do  wrong  .than  in  higher  daases  with  parental 
supervision.  I  think  very  often  with  these  children, 
if  one  girl  is  found  giddy  or  silly,  or  one  boy,  they 
are  looked  at  more  sharply,  and  mgze  closely  criticised; 


just  as  we  fiiM  tibe  ehildreii  of  clecgyman  ysfy  miieh  Mrs.  Byen« 
denounced  if  one  member  oi  a  famify  has  not  tsmed 
out  very  well.  I  think  that  geaearally  dermnen's  child- 
ren do  very  well,  but  when  <»ie  does  badly  he  is  pointed 
at,  and  the  class  is  blamed.  I  want  to  thank  you  very 
much  iot  this  Commissicm,  because  I  see  a  gievt  good  in 
it,  I  tiiink  it  very  important  that  the  ^ilanthropic 
people  of  Belfast  should  be  enlightened  as  to  the  statis- 
tics that  you  have  brought  out,  and  that  the  papers  have 
reported  at  these  meetings,  and  I  think  it  most  im- 
portant not  only  that  the  OoriMration  and  school  ' 
authorities,  as  well  as  the  paientEr,  ahiould  all  co- 
openrte,  but  that  the  phdlanthxopic  people  of  all  da- 
nomdnati<ms  should  all  co-operate  as  well. 

2834.  I  hope,  when  you  see  the  evidence  in  full 
and  the  Beport,  that  your  ofHrnon  will  be  confiimed.  The 
evidence  is,  of  course,  only  partially  given  in  che 
papers ;  but  when  you  see  it  given  in  full  I  hope 
it  wiU  carry  out  yoitf  wishes?-^  saw  in  one  of  the 
morning  papers  that  there  «were  664  boys  selling  news- 
papers. As  a  woman,  looking  at  that  it  aeemip  to  ma 
a  very  laive  number  for  this  city.  What  I  notice 
about  the  boys  and  girls  here  is  timt  they  ace  yery 
shaop-witted  children.  Once  I  triad  an  axperimMit. 
niere  waa  a  woman  I  was  deeply  ialierested  in.  She 
was  not  exactly  weak-minded — but  a  rather  incapable 
woman,  still  a  decent  woman,  who  wanted  to  provide 
for  her  poor  little  boys.    She  was  a  widow,  and  X  was 

greatly  interested  in  her.  She  had  a  yery  dull-looking 
ttle  boy  who  was  not  veiy  amenable,  aQd  I  thought 
it  would  brighten  him  to  sell  newspapers  in  the  streets, 
aold  I  aaid  to  her^  "  Send  him  out ;  is  he  not  honest?  " 
She  had  not  the  mkm^,  but  I  thought  it  would  be  a 
very  good  thing  to  send  him  out,  and  I  took  the  lad, 
and  told  him  what  to  do  and  what  not  to  ^o^  and 
supplied  Ihe  funds  to  start  him.  We  had  him  four 
weeks  on  4ihe  streets,  but  the  money  was  filched  from 
him.  He  could  not  meet  tiiese  aharp-witted  fellows 
with  whom  he  was  bxought  into  contact.  They  op- 
pressed him  and  took  his  moaay  from  lum.  If  there 
are  6M  boys  learning  to  gamiUe,  and  free  from  any  ror 
straint  in  this  city,  it  is  surely  a  very  importaoit  maiter. 

2836.  Although  you  have  not  goti  to  deal  with  boys 
in  your  Industrial  Sdhool,  your  own  peiwnal  observa* 
tion  tella  you  a  great  deal  about  them,  does  it  not? — 
It  does  indeed  ;  also  what  I  hear. 

263&.  'Bo  yoa  thix^c  the  proaoni  conditioiis  of  newa- 
paper  selling  in  Belfast  aza  aafcisfaotory?— *I  really  aaa- 
not  answer  that  question,  but  I  think  that  over-competi- 
tion, if  that  exists,  will  drive  a  great  many  of  the  beys 
who  are  selling  to  do  things  that,  perhaps,  they  should 
not  do. 

2897.  These  boys  are  now  selling  without  any  regu- 
lations ? — Yes. 

2838.  Do  you  think  would  regulations  improve  the  • 
condition  of  affairs  ? — Surely  they  would  ;   smce  they 
proved  useful  in  liiverpool  they  i^ould  be  tried  here. 

I  think  it  very  important  that  such  a  larjge  number  of 
boys  should  be  unider  some  sort  of  discipline.  I  see 
that  548  boys  are  in  some  sense  discipHniea. 

2839.  They  are  responsible  to  the  people? 

2840.  They  have  to  conform  to  regulations  and  bye- 
laws  as  to  hoxOB  and  other  matters  ?— Yes,  that  is  a 
good  thing.  About  the  fiower  girls ;  I  thought  there 
were  more.  I  see  there  are  only  fourteen.  I  am  yery 
glad  that  there  ^are  not  many.  I  don't  generaJly  like 
any  rule  made  restricting  women  that  is  not  binding 
on  men,  but  this  is  differeoit  as  it  affects  morality. 
You  wese  told,  I  think,  yesterday  that  there  were 
3,000  half-timers  who  can  earn  about  3«.  a  week, 
and  that  the  highest  boy  earns  about  5«.  or 
6a.  a  weekf    It  cannot  be  r^ular,  as  he  may  have  a 
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good  time  one  week  and  not  so  good  another.  Surdy 
parents  ahould  understand  that  3s.  per  week  earned 
under  disoipline  is  much  better  than  a  aomewibat  lai^r 
amount  earned  in  -the  streets.  Nobody  wants  his  child 
to  be  a  hawker  always,  and  to  earn  his  living  in  that 
way.  We  have  some  little  flower  girl's  in  the  Home. 
I  was  very  much  interested  in  «  set  of  little  girls  who 
used  to  follow  me  most  pertinaciously. 

284-1.  These  were  pi)a  who  sold  in  the  streets? — 
Yes ;  nice,  bright  children.  I  Vlon't  like  that  sort  of 
tlhing,  and  I  used  to  try  to  talk  to  them,  and  tell  them 
that  I  wouild  have  them  taken  up ;  but  they  were  so 
pertinacious  and  pleasing  that  it  was  very  difficult  to 
mow  what  to  do  with  them.  With  a  little  persuasion, 
however   we  gob  one  or  two  of  >tjhem  into  the  Home. 

2842.  Did  tiiey  do  well? — ^They  are  doing  very  well, 
but  these  children  by  this  street  trading  learn  to  be 
cunning.  They  are  living  by  their  wits,  and  at  first  are 
more  tent  on  hoodwinking  the  teachers — ^the  teachers 
tell  me — ^than  on  learning,  and  they  are  restless,  but,  of 
course,  under  the  discipline  of  the  Home  they  came 
under  rule,  but  even  yet  they  are 

2B4&  Are  they  with  you  still? — ^Tes. 

2B44.  How  long  have  they  been  theoce? — Three  years. 

2846.  iDo  you  think  -t^^ere  baa  been  much  improve- 
mant?— Yes.  Still  they  have  not  been  tested  by  the 
outside. 

2846.  Would  there  be  a  danger  of  their  drifting 
baick  again  on  to  the  streets  if  they  were  out  again  ?-^ 
For  a  time  they  were  not  ready  to  work  with  their 
hande.  Our  children  at  the  Homes,  we  generally  find, 
are  much  more  inclined  to  work  witii  their  hands  than 
with  their  intellects,  and  in  some  sense  we  might  call 
them-  not  hialf-timers  but  quarter-timers. 

2847.  When  these  children  go  to  you  have  they  any 
education? — ^None  whatever.  These  street-trading 
children  are  very  deficient  for  school  education. 

2848.  They  are  very  young,  as  a  rule,  when  tiiey 
come,  are  l£ey? — Sometimes  i^ey  Bie  very  young,  but 
I  cannot  tell  you  exactly  the  age  of  these  children  I 
speak  of.  Of  course  a  child  that  goes  into  the  street 
and  runs  about  is  not  inclined  to  regular  halbits.  Tbare 
was  one  pretty  little  thing  and  an  elder  sister  who 
used  to  run  about  in  that  way.  They  did  very  well  in 
atie  Home,  but  at  fijnst  4ihey  were  restlem  and  longed  for 
the  street  life. 

2849.  Do  you  think  they  do  any  injury  to  the  other 
girls  with  w^iom  they  associate? — ^I  don't  know  that 
they  do.  We  have  not  observed  any  injury.  They 
are  punished  if  they  do  anything  deceitful,  and  we 
have  not  noticed  anything.  The  children  are  very 
much  individualised,  and  cannot  do  so  much  harm  as 
they  can  do  outside. 

2a50b  Is  the  fact  of  their  having  been  engaged  in 
selling  flowers  in  the  streets  known  to  the  otl^r  girls? 
— Not  at  all,  except  what  the  children  themselves  say. 

2851.  They  don't  know  anything  about  that?--They 
know  nothing  of  it.  We  dim't  talk  about  these  things. 
Those  children  on  the  streets  are  very  sharp-witted. 
Every  wise  mother,  and  everyone  who  has  cnarge  of 
children,  advisee  them  and  constrains  tiiem,  as  far  as 
they  are  able,  not  to  speak  to  people  on  the  streeta 
that  they  don't  know  ;  biit  the  bueiness  of  these  child- 
ren is  to  epeak  to  people,  and  so  bad  and  vicious 
people  are  drawn  out  to  speak  to  them,  and  they  hear 
improper  things  in  this  way. 

2852.  Do  you  think  that  the  selling  of  flowers  by 
girls  in  the  streets  is  merely  a  cloak  for  begging  in 
some  cases? — 'I  think  they  lose  the  distinction  between 
begging  and  selling  flowers. 

2865.  Do  you  think  it  verjr  demoralising? — Yes,  I 
do,  just  as  it  is  very  demoralising  for  chiMren  to  run 
after  tourist  cars  and  for  tourists  to  hand  them  money. 
I  think  it  disgusting. 

2854.  Would  you  wish  to  see  street  trading  by  girls 
entirely  stopped  ? — I  was  thinking  about  that  very 
much,  and  I  really  think  if  it  was  proved  as  bad  as  I 
am  told  it  is  it  would  be  better  to  stop  it.  I  think  it 
would  be  much  better  for  a  child,  if  necessary,  to  earn 
28.  or  3s  a  week  than  59.  a  week  in  a  demoralising  way. 
If  it  demoralises  the  children  we  should  never  consider 
money,  and  we  should  provide  for  these  poor  parents 
and  help  them  in  some  other  way. 

^56.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  necessity  for  a  girl 
of  from  twelve  to  sixteen  to  be  trading  in  the  streets? 
— She  should  not  be  on  the  streets.  I  ihink  there  is 
plenty  of  employment  elsewhere. 

2856.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  necessity  for  it — 
do  you  think  she  could  not  find  employment  else- 
where?—I  think  certainly  she  could.  Had  not  you 
evidence  to  that  effect  yesterday! 


2857.  We  had  the  evidence  that  there  -was  plenty  of 
employment? — 'I  am  not  competent  to  apeak  on  that 
subject,  but  I  should  think  there  is  employment.    I 
have  a  good  deal  of  sympathy  with  the  poor  mothers  of 
such  children.    Let  me  tell  you  a  case  in  point  that 
made  me  hesitate  this  morning.     Just  yesterday  a  case 
was  brought  under  my  knowledge  to  see  if  I  could  do 
anything  with  our  committee  about  it.    It  is  the  case  of 
a  poor  widow.  She  is  a  delicate  women  with  three  child- 
ren.    She  is  working,  though  in  this  state,  to  support 
these  children.     About  four  or  five  weeks  ago  she  fainted 
and  was   brought   home  in  a  half -dying  state — it  was 
thought   from   want   of   nourishment.     The  gentleman 
who  represented  the  case  to  be  collected  £4  105.  from  the 
benevolent  public  to  help  this  woman  for  a  little ;  but 
she  has  three  children,  and  she  is  utterly  incompetent  to 
support  them  anki  herself.    ISiere  is  a  great  temptation 
to  a  poor  creature  like  that     She  says,  "  I  won't  go  to 
the  workhouse ;  if  I  send  the  childrai  X  must  go  my- 
self ;  I  won't  have  this  stigma,"  she  reaaonfi,  '*  on  my 
children,"  ^Jod  so  somebody  represents  to  her  that  the 
child  may  make  a  Uvink  on  the  streets,  she  falls  in  with 
the  suggestion.     I  mysdf  was  ignorant  about  the  likely 
effect  on  that  little  boy,  that  I  told  you  of,  when  I  re- 
commended street  trading  for  him.     I  thought  it  would 
smarten  him.     I  think  ti^at  very  good  mothers  are  in  a 
very  difficult  position. 

286B.  You  think,  in  fact,  there  might  be  cases  of 
hardship  if  these  children  were  prohibited  from  street 
trading  ? — I  think  those  children  should  be  provided  for 
in  some  way.  I  don't  know  whether  a  Day  Industrial 
School  would  take  charge  of  them  or  not. 

2860.  Have  you  any  experience  of  Day   Industrial 
Schools? — (We  had  a  meetii^^  or  conference  of  managers 
of  Industrial  Schools  some  time  ago  here,   and  Snej 
thought  there  was  sufficient  employment  for  chiMreo, 
and  the  managers  seemed  to  thiiSk  there  was  not  much 
need  for  Day  Industrial  Schools  in  B^ast.     The^czeehes" 
here    do    good    work.    They    are  places    where   little 
infants  are  taken  while  their  mothers   are  at  work. 
The  older  ones  ^o  to  school,  or  perhaps  they  go  to  some 
kind  nei^bounng  woman  and  get  what  is  called  a 
"  piece  "  ;  this  woman  has  a  kind  of  half  responsibility 
fear  them.     Perhaps  ^e  charges  nothing  or  she  may 
charge  a  very  little  for  her  services.     It  seems  a  veiy 
free  and  eaay  airangement^     Something  should  be  dona 
to  help  these  poor  people,   and  something  should  be 
Idone  to  help  widowersi    We  have  men  coming  to  m 
whosv^  wives  have  died,  and  who  have  in  some  cases  six 
or  seven  children,  and  they  don't  know  what  to  do. 
They  are  almost  aa  badly  off  as  ^e  widows  who  have 
to  earn  their  own  living. 

2860.  These  Dayjndustrial  Schools  are  mixed  schools 
for  boys  and  girls?— 'Is  that  of  necessity? 

2861.  In  every  instance  where  there  is  such  a  sohool 
established  in  Ebgland  they  are  mixed  sdiools,  and  tlio 
English  experience  is  that  it  is  better  they  should  be 
imdfer  the  charge  of  women  than  of  male  teachers.  As 
rep^ards  Belfast,  that  being  the  case,  these  schools  being 
mixed  schools,  and  there  being  a  very  large  number  of 
truant  children,  boys  especial^  ? — Yes,  it  is  appalliqg. 

2662.  Don't  you  &ink  there  would  be  ample  cases  in 
Belfast  to  fill  a  few  of  these  schools? — Yes.  Our  com- 
mittee— which  is  a  voluntary  committee — is  taxed  to 
its  utmost,  and  we  take  the  children  and  board  them 
out  for  their  parents,  and  sometimes  a  workinffmao 
must  be  helped  very  much  through  the  six  working  days. 

2B63.  In  the  large  towna  in  England  and  SooUBnd 
where  these  Day  fiidusttrial  Schools  have  been  estab- 
lished the  principal  object  of  them  is  to  deal  wii^ 
cases  of  truancy? — That  is  very  important. 

2864.  They  have  been  very  successful  in  that  re- 
spect?— 'In  some  few  of  the  large  towns  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  estslblish  what  are  called  truant 
schools,  but  in  other  towns  the  Day  Industrial  Sobools 
have  been  found  to  be  sufficient? — I  think  it  would  be 
very  impoitant  to  help  the  mothers  to  keep  off  tbe 
streets  all  these  children  who  have  no  homes  to  go  to. 

2865.  One  point  I  would  like  to  ask  about  the  Dk 
Industrial  Schools ;  the  experience  is  they  ought  to  be 
in  charge  of  ladies  and  not  of  men  teachers;  do  you 
think  ladies  would  be  competent  to  deal  with  truant 
boys  of  between  eleren  and  fourteen  ?— Certainly,  1 
think  they  would.  They  are  not  fitted  to  be  teachers 
if  they  would  not  Take  their  sympathy.  If  »  woman 
is  capable  and  has  the  power  of  discipline,  and  haa 
the  sympathy  which  one  would  expect  her  to  have  quite 
as  uMich  as  a  man — 'I  think  there  are  a  good  nianj 
things  that  women  don't  do  as  well  as  men ;  ^^^^^^ 
think  in  a  matter  of  teaching  or  discipline  the  motbeTi 
instinct  comes  to  their  aid.  ... 

2866.  You  think  them  quite  capaUe  of  dealing  wi^ 
boys  up  to  the  age  of  fourteen  ?—Gertoin]y ;  I  fl""*  ^ 
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English  women  are  capable  of  dealing  with  them,  Irish 
women  are.  They  have  as  much  sympathy  and  general 
capacity. 

2867.  Up  to  what  age  are  boys  in  Industrial  Schools 
if  in  diarge  of  ladies  ?— I  really  don't  know. 

Mr.  Fagan. — Ten  years  old. 

Chaibmak. — ^There  are  no  boys  after  that. 

Mr.  Fagak. — Sometimes  ;  very  rarely. 

Witness, — ^The  teaching  of  boys  by  a  woman  manager 
wonld  be  a  suitable  empio3rment  for  women,  and  bring 
out  tiieir  motherly  qualities,  and  I  should  like  to  see 
them  undertake  it. 

2868.  Ohairuan. — ^Tou  see  no  relison  why  these  Bay 
Industritd  Schools  should  not  be  in  charge  of  women  ? — 
Not  if  you  could  get  good  women.  I  think  they  would 
do  the  work  well. 

2869.  There  is  another  question :  do  you  see  any  ob- 
jection to  the  mixed  school  for  boys  and  girls  7 — I  don't 
know.  I  have  not  had  much  experience  of  it.  I  have 
visited  some  of  these  Day  Industrial  Schools'  in  Eng- 
land. I  suppose  they  do  very  well.  But  would  there 
not  be  room  for  a  boys'  school  and  a  girls'  school  ? 

2870.  That  would  add  to  the  expense  a  ^at  deal? — 
I  think,  for  instance,  if  you  wei^  to  mix  Hampden 
Hcuse  and  Malone  Befofuiatory,  they  would  not  be  as 
successful  as  at  presents 

2870a.  Mr.  Faoan. — ^Yes,  but  the  ages  are  differenU 
In  the  Malone  Reformatory,  they  can  be  detained  until 
they  are  nineteen  years  of  age? — ^In  the  Frederick- 
street  School  they  have  there  boys  and  girls ;  if  you 
could  have  a  witness  from  it.  There  is  a  voluntary 
committee  there.  I  know  some  of  the  ladies  of  the 
Committee.  It  does  most  excellent  work,  and  takes 
the  children  of  the  parents  who  are  beaten  in  life,  and 
tides  them  over  their  difficulty. 

2871.  Ghaibman. — ^That  is  a  mixed  school? — ^Yes. 

2872.  Under  ladies? — ^Entirely.  It  is  an  undeii<»ni- 
national  school,  and  I  think  it  was  a  Lancastrian  school 
once.  I  know  that  the  Committee  are  very  much  inte- 
rested in  iihe  children,  and  I  know  several  girls  who 
were  brought  up  there,  and  who  are  at  service,  and  are 
▼eiry  good  women. 

2873.  In  the  Day  Industrial  School  the  child  would 
go  at  8  o'dodc  in  the  morning,  and  come  away  at  6 
i/cio6k.  in  ihe  evening,  and  get  his  meals  there :  do  you 
think  the  inducement  of  his  meals  would  be  sufficient 
to  make  him  go  to  these  schools,  supposing  he  had  been 
«  truant  from  one  of  the  ordinary  schoob? — ^I  don't 
know  that.  I  think  that  nhilanthropic  people  in  deid- 
ing  with  the  parents  would  say  to  them :  "  Now  here  is 
A  good  way  of  getting  your  duldren  off  the  street " ; 
and  if  they  were  supported  by  the  police  authoritieB, 
these  children  might  not  be  on  the  street,  if  this  good 
place  were  appointed  for  them. 

2874.  Bo  you  think  a  child,  naturally  a  truant  in 
disposition,  would  go  to  school  unless  he  was  brought 
there  by  somebody  ?~Sometimes  they  are  very  difficult. 
I  knew  a  case  of  a  woman,  who  told  me  she  cotdd  not 
get  her  children  to  so  to  Frederick-street     She    was 
urged  to  leave  them  uiere,  but  they  cried  and  bawled ; 
and  she  had  no  disciplinary  power.     Those  were  child- 
ren who  should  have  been  away  from  her  entirely,  for 
the  sake  of  the  children.     They  ought  to  have  been  in 
Industrial  Schools.    I  think  you  muist  be  carefid,  if  you 
establish  a  Day  Industrial  Sdiool  here,  not  to  take  any 
children    that  should  be    in   an  ordinary   Industrial 
SchooL    There  are  some  children  for  whom  it  ia  better 
not  to  so  home  at  night  to  their  evil  drunken  surround- 
ings ;  but  there  are  many  honest,  decent,  and,  as  we 
sav  in  the  North,   "doless"  parents,  whose  children 
would  be  better  in  a  Day  Industrial  Sdiool ;  but  I  think 

Seat  care  must  be  taken  that  the  Industrial  Schools 
re,  which  are  doing  a  good  work,  should  not  be  en- 
trenched upon.    Are  not  they  doing  a  good  work? 
Mr.  Fagan. — ^Th^  are. 

2875.  CwATRTfAK.— The  legitimate  cases,  according  to 
the  English  report,  for  Day  Industrial  Schools,  are  the 
veiy  growinff  class  of  children  whose  poverty  leads  to 
truancy,  and  tiience  by  easy  stages,  to  juvenile  delin- 
quencies. These  are  the  cases  the  Day  Industrial 
Schools  would  deal  with? — ^If  you  keep  very  close  to 
that  distinction,  it  would  be  important ;  but  the  man- 
agers met  and  (Hscussed  the  question,  and  they  did  not 
seem  to  think — at  least,  some  of  them  of  much  more 
•experience  than  I — tiiev  did  not  seem  to  think  that  there 
was  any  great  need ;  but  I  constantly  see  the  children 
K>f  very  poor  women,  not  very  capable  or  strong, 
who  are  beaten  in  life,  and  of  men,  too ;  and  I  con- 
stantly think  it  is  a  pity  there  is  not  some  place  to  try 
lo  save  the  children,  and  make  them  better. 

2876.  Yon  think  if  the  Day  Industrial  Schools  were 


established,  they  should  be  very  closely  watched,  to  see 
that  none  but  tiie  proper  cases  went  there? — ^Yes. 

2877.  Mr.  Bagwell. — ^You  are  aware  that  if  any 
legislation  results  from  this  inquiry,  it  will  be  of  a  per- 
missive character ;  that  is  to  say,  power  will  be  given 
to  the  Corporation  or  Borough  Council  to  legislate,  to 
make  bye-laws,  which  will  apply  to  Belfast  particularly. 
Do  you  think  there  is  sufficient  means  in  Belfast, 
through  the  action  of  workers  like  yourself,  and  also 
of  philanthropic  people  generally,  to  interest  the  Cor* 
poration  in  the  matter  ? — I  think  the  Corporation  should 
interest  itself. 

2878.  Everything  comes  from  the  outoide:  you  think 
there  would  be  sufficient  interest  in  the  child  outeide  of 
the  actual  corporate  work  to  make  the  local  governing 
body  move  in  the  matter? — ^I  really  don't  know.  I 
should  hope  that  people  who  are  interested  in  this  ques- 
tion wotdd  move  together  ;  and  I  should  like  te  see  the 
different  denominations  move  together. 

2879.  We  hope  that  will  happen  ?— Of  course,  Belfast 
has  grown  so  rapidly  that  the  Corporation  have  a  ^iBftt 
deal  to  do,  and  you  can  hardly  compare  their  position 
with  that  of  other  large  towns  ;  but  I  am  sure  that  the 
Corporation  are  always  willing  to  do  anything  they  can. 

2870a.  But  the  more  there  is  to  do  Hie  better  it  is 
done  in  almost  everything ;  what  I  wish  to  know  is 
whether,  with  your  experience,  you  think  there  would 
be  enough  public  opinion — not  corporate  opinion  ;  but 
opinion  among  the  public  of  Belfast,  to  make  it  a  sub- 
ject which  a  hardworking  Corporation  would  take  up? 
— I  should  like  to  see  the  managers  of  these  Industrial 
Schools  all  join  in.  They  know  a  great  deid  of  the 
work.  I  don't  know  whether  they  would  advocate  this 
system.     I  cannot  tell. 

2880.  You  could  perhaps  exercise  some  influence  in 
that  way ;  that  is  where  the  thing  reaUy  will  come  in? 
— ^I  think  your  facte  will  do  a  great  deal  to  enlighten 
the  public.  We  are  very  jealous  of  our  reputation  in 
Belfast.  Your  facto  are  sure  to  enlighten  the  public 
very  much.  It  is  interesting  to  learn  about  the  3,000 
half-timers  who  are  doing  discipline  work,  and  are  earn* 
ing  about  3«.  a  week  each ;  and  anyone  who  knows  the 
effect  t>f  early  discipline  will  appreciate  this.  You 
have  both  the  parente  and  the  Corporation  to  influence. 
I  don't  know,  but  the  Corporation  are  always  willing  to 
listen  to  public  opinion. 

2881.  liocal  ffovemment  being  my  special  work,  that 
is  why  I  asked  the  question  ? — I  think  the  Corporation 
could  do  something. 

2882.  Mr.  Fagan. — ^You  mentioned  to  us  that  if  child- 
ren were  sent  to  Day  Industrial  Schools  there  would  be 
the  danger  of  their  returning  to  vicious  home  surround- 
ings ? — Tes. 

2883.  And  being  still  badly  influenced  by  these  sur- 
roundings, does  it  occur  to  you  that  the  child,  under 
careful  training,  and  being  improved  in  many  ways, 
may  have  a  good  effect  on  home  surroundings 
when  he  returns  to  them? — Children  have  often  a 
very  much  greater  effect  on  parente  than  parente  on 
children.  I  firmly  believe  in  that;  but  you  take  a 
child  that  has  been  badly  brought  up.  I  believe  that 
there  are  some  children  up  at  Shainrock  Lodge  who 
would  not  have  a  good  influence  on  their  parente  if  th^ 
went  home  to  them.  One  little  child  I  remember  weep- 
ing. She  could  not  think  of  her  father  and  motheir 
without  thinking  of  the  blows  she  saw  at  night.  She 
shuddered  when  she  thought  about  them.  Sh«» 
was.  a  very  smdJ.  diild,  and  children  like  that  really 
influence  their  parente.  A  good  child  has  an  influence 
for  good ;  but  there  are  other  children  who  have  the  dis- 
position and  habite  of  these  poor  parente,  and  they 
very  readily  also  run  for  drink  and  take  drink — sip  it 
from  the  tumbler,  glass,  or  cup — and  their  influence 
would  not  be  good  ;  they  would  fall  under  evil  home  in- 
fluences. , ,     ,  , 

2884.  In  England  we  have  been  told  that  teachsra 
have  accompanied  the  diiLdren  to  objectionable  homes, 
and,  with  the  aid  of  the  child  and  the  teachers,  a  re- 
formation has  been  effected— would  not  that  be  possible? 
—It  may  be  possible ;  but  I  am  not  so  hopeful  about 
that.  I  would  like  to  think  it.  It  is  quite  possible 
if  you  were  able  to  differentiate  and  send  out  a  child 
who  would  be  a  little  missionary,  the  result  would  be 
good ;  but  we  have  sent  out  some  girls  who  we  thought 
were  very  hopeful  in  our  eariy  work,  and  allowed  them 
to  go  to  their  homes,  and  thought  they  were  quite  re- 
formed-—but  we  found  human  nature  poor.  ^ 

2886.  About  mixed  classes :  do  you  see  any  objectioii 
to  a  mixing  of  the  dasses  in  the  Day  Industrial  Sch<xds 
under  the  careful  supervision  of  a  competent  wjMuan  ?— 
Wdl,  I  don't  know  that  there  is ;  but  I  would  pzefsr 
the  other  plan. 
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2886.  That  is  to  have  them  separate  7— Tee ;  but^  of 
oourse,  if  this  cannot  be,  the  other  would  be  better  Ihan 
the  streets. 

2887.  They  meet  in  any  case  when  they  leave  the 
school ;  and  don't  yon  thmk  it  would  be  better  if  they 
had  previously  been  mixed,  under  close  supervision  ? — 
It  would  require  very  careful  supervisicm  with  these 
children. 

2888.  You  speak  of  the  supply  to  Industrial  Schools 
being  endangered  by  the  establishment  of  Day  Indus- 
trial Schools ;  but  has  it  occurred  to  you  tHa^  the  sup- 
ply may  be  increased  by  the  fact  that  there  would  be  a 
provision  for  sending  a  truant  child  that  won't  attend 
a  Day  Industrial  School  to  a  residential  Industrial 
School,  and  that  in  that  way  the  number  would  be  in- 
creased ? — ^Tou  think  the  one  would  counterbalance  the 
other. 

2880.  Do  you  think  so? — ^I  really  don't  know  about 
that.  I  don't  like  to  give  my  opinion  contrary  to  the 
managers  who  have  such  wide  experience.  I  don't 
know  how  they  feel  now  about  it.  That  was  their  feel- 
ing at  first ;  but  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  they 
came  together  and  reconsidered  the  question.  They 
have  great  experience. 

2890.  There  was  an  objection  on  the  pdrt  of  the 
managers  of  Industrial  Schook  to  the  establishment 
of  Day  Industrial  Schools? — ^There  was  a  little  fear. 
There  was  a  great  desire  to  do  good ;  but  there  was  a 
feeling  that  while  we  had  plenty  of  buildu^gs,  these 
buildings  would  not  be  used,  and  we  have  had  examples 
of  Government  buildings  that  have  been  raise  1  and  have 
not  been  used. 

2801.  In  England  they  have  to  establish  still  further 
Industrial  Schools,  although  they  have  established  Day 
Industrial  Schools  for  a  considerable  number  of  years  ? 
— Unfortunatdy,  we  cannot  make  the  precedent  of  an- 
other country  quite  hold  here.  I  always  try  to  visit  the 
Da^  Industrial  Schools  when  I  go  to  England,  and  see 
.th€sn  ;  and  I  think  where  you  have  a  good  manager  the? 
are  excellent.  I  remember  going  down  to  Bristol  and  being 
greatly  charmed  with  a  school  there.  But  then  the 
manager  was  an  enthusiast — ^Mr.  Whitwill — a  man  of 
amazing  influence  and  desire  to  do  good;  and  the 
teachers  were  of  the  right  stamp  ;  and  it  was  beautifully 
oondxlbted.  It  was  an  object  lesson ;  and  if  a  place 
could  be  conducted  like  tliat,  it  would  certainly  do  good  ; 
but  you  see  both  the  teachers  and  the  manager  were 
real  missionaries,  and  believed  in  Day  Industrial 
Schools.  If  you  don't  believe  in  a  theory,  you  do  not 
succeed  ;  I  bdieve  in  the  power  of  Victoria  Homes. 

2892.  You  have  no  very  strong  faiih  in  the  question  ? 
— ^I  have  no  experience. 

2803.  Mr.  MuLHALL.-^May  I  ask  you  a  few  questions 
about  the  Victoria  Home.  You  mentioned  that  when 
children  were  taken  in  there  oif  the  streets,  they  were 
at  first  very  restless  in  school  ? — ^Yes. 

2804.  Do  you  attribute  this  to  the  fact  of  their  having 
been  overworked  and  livimg  in  unhealthy  surroundings  ? 
— I  did  not  say  the  children  generally.  I  meant  to  say 
that  it  has  been  pointed  out  to  me  by  the  teachers,  on 
my  asking,  that  the  children  who  had  been  street  ven- 

.  dors  were  restless — not  the  other  children  so  much ; 
but  you  know,  for  children  who  are  not  disciplined,  it 


must  be  v^ry  tiresome  to  have  to  sit  quiet,  or  to  attend, 
or  to  be  under  discipline. 

2805.  We  have  had  some  evidence  that  some  of   th:e 
children  have  been  overworked,  and  w^e  phyaicallj-  un- 
fit to  apply  themsdves  to  their  lessons  ? — ^The  Rawkers  ; 
I  don't  know  about  that. 

2806.  I  asHume  you  have  a  good  playground  attached 
to  your  school  ? — ^Yes^  we  have.  The  children  are,  in  a 
sense,  half-timers  there.  We  have  watched  it  very  care- 
fully, because  we  believe,  with  Mr.  Fagan,  that  it  is  good 
for  children  of  that  class  to  be  trained  early  in  induatrial 
work.  We  individualise  the  children  very  much,  and, 
for  instance,  if  a  gprl  is  not  strong,  she  is  not  sabject 
to  the  rule  of  working ;  and  as  regards  many  ol  them, 
very  often — ^in  spring  particularly — ^we  have  to  be  very 
careful  to  see  that  they  are  not  overworked. 

2887.  In  order  that  a  child  may  work  well,  he  should 
I^ay  well  ? — ^He  must  indeed,  vigorously. 

2^08.  Do  you  think  there  are  sufficient  open  spaces 
in  Belfast  for  the  children  to  play  in  ? — ^We  have  beauti^ 
ful  parks.  Some  people  say  they  aie  not  near  enough 
to  the  children.  I  don't  know.  Ground  is  vMy  expen- 
sive here,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  it.  I  had  a 
theory  once,  but  I  never  ventilated  it--I  do  wish  some 
of  the  good  schools  would  use  their  i^y|grounds  in  the 
evening  for  the  children ;  and  it  might  be  possible  to 
arrange  to  have  the  children  supervis^,  to  see  that  thoy 
did  not  do  any  wrong.  It  is  a  dieadfol  thing  to  aee  a 
girl  or  a  boy — especially  a  girl — swinging  alK»ut  on  a 
lamp-post  for  enjoyment  in  the  evenins.  You  are 
afraid  of  some  accident  But  another  Uiing  I  think 
would  be  very  important.  The  Botanic  Gardena— a 
most  beautiful  park — ^are  near  me,  and  I  am  told  that 
children  go  there — ^that  they  go  there  very  much  on  Sun- 
day. I  have  often  gone  through  the  Botanic  Gardens 
Park  and  wondered  Qiere  were  not  more  children  therv. 

2800*  Were  the  children  who  were  ^heie  oondneting 
themselves  properly  ?— Yes  ;  thay  were  conducting  them- 
selves properly.  There  was  a  small  space  left  left  near 
mo  for  children,  and  I  used  to  observe  it ;  but  raflJly 
they  conducted  themselves  badly,  and  I  thought  that  if 
they  had  been  in  a  larger  place  like  the  Botanic  Gar- 
dens, they  would  have  behaved  better.  I  often  won- 
dered that  these  drill  clubs  for  boys  on  summer  even- 
ings do  not  drill  more  outside,  say  in  parks.  I  Uiink 
it  would  be  very  good  if  they  were  drilled  iii  the  open 
air,  and  if  the  other  children  saw  them  drilled. 

2000.  I  am  sure  the  Committee  f  uUy  agree  with  you 
as  to  this?— If  they  were  drilled  outside,  and  in  the 
open  air,  and  if  some  inducement  were  given.  Yon  see 
children,  when  there  are  hobby  horses,  rush  to  them  in 
hundreds,  and  get  wild  with  ezeitament.  I  would  like 
to  see  in  our  paric  something.  I  suppose  the  Corpora- 
tion would  think  me  very  unwin  to  propose  hobby  horses 
— ^but  something  to  exercise  and  occupy  the  children. 

2001.  Like  a  kindergarten  ? — Yes  ;  in  the  sense  •>! 
child  garden.  I  think  this  drilling  would  be  very  good. 
If  it  were  done,  and  if  the  children  were  drawn  out  more 
in  these  parks,  which  are  very  good,  it  would  be  very 
useful,  and  it  would  be  also  useful  if  the  lax|p  play- 
grounds  attached  to  the  schools  were  opened  lor  the 
children  to  play  in  after  school. 


The  Witness  then  withdrew. 


Head-Constable.  Gallagheb,  Londonderry,  examined. 
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Chaibxak. — ^Before  we  take  the  head-constable's  evi- 
dence, I  wish  to  say,  in  order  to  prevent  any  possible 
misapprehension,  that,  so  far  as  this  Committee  is 
aware,  there  has  been  no  proposition  to  introduoe  com- 
pulscvy  legislation  with  regard  to  street  trading.  The 
English  Committee,  in  makins  their  reoommendationB 
on  the  general  statutory  regulations,  said: — ''We  io 
not  propose  that  the  making  of  labour  by-laws  should 
be  compulsory  on  all  local  authorities,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  some  authorities  may  not  make  them,  or  may 
make  them  only  for  certain  employments  " 

2B02.  (To  Witness),— Haw  many  street-trading  child- 
ren are  there  in  Londonderry? — About  sixty. 

2003.  Are  they  boys  or  giris? — ^They  are  exclusively 
oopfined  to  boys. 

2004.  What  are  they  trading  in?-— It  is  confined  ex- 
aludvely  to  the  selling  of  newspapers  in  the  streets. 

2005.  There  axe  sixty  boys  at  that  occupation?-- 
Sixty  boys.  Some  of  these  faqys  don't  take  up  the  news- 
papers regularly  from  traders ;  the  younger  ones,  who 


join  the  others  in  the  streets  and  assist  tbeia  in  selling 
their  papers. 

2006.  From  what  classes  are  these  boys  takmf — I 
would  place  them  under  three  headings,  tbs  small  child- 
ren belonging  to  what  I  might  call  careless  parents,  who 
are  not  reduced  to  such  a  stage  of  poverty  as  not  to  be 
able  to  support  their  children  properly ;  but  there  is  a 
kind  of  fascination  on  the  part  of  Ihese  boys  in  connec- 
tion with  the  sale  of  newspapers  that  they  take  to  the 
streets,  and  their  parents  d<m't  contrcd  them. 

2007.  What  ages  are  the  boys  who  sell  papersf— Of 
the  sixty,  there  would  be  twenl^  under  fourteen. 

2008.  Are  any  of  these  twenty,  would  you  a^jf  under 
eleven?— -Very  few  of  them,  if  any.  Than  ttMn  are 
forty  between  fourteen  and  sixteen. 


2000.  Do  tiiese  ohildien  live  with  their  panDte  t — ^As 
a  rule,  unless  in  ihe  case  of  orfdiaiis,  who  have  bMu 
taken  up  by  the  relatives  of  the  deeeued  pttenis,  and 
are  being  taken  care  of  by  them. 
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2910.  They  have  parents  or  guardians,  and  all  live 
with  them  ? — ^They  do,  as  a  rule. 

2911.  They  go  home  at  night,  and  live  in  their  own 
houses  ? — Yes. 

2912.  Do  they  take  their  meals  with  their  parents  or 
guardians  ? — Tes. 

2913.  What  do  they  do  with  their  earnings? — ^They 
hand  them  over  to  the  parents  or  guardians — that  is,  as 
&  rule.  Some  of  them  spend  some  of  it  otherwise.  They 
are  addicted  very  much  to  smoking  cigarettes,  and  they 
spend  some  of  their  earnings  in  purchasing  these  things. 

2914.  They  buy  the  cigarettes,  and  don't  pick  up  the 
t-nds  of  cigarettes  ? — They  do  pick  them  up,  undoubtedly. 
That  has  a  very  demoralising  effect,  picking  up  the  butt 
ends  of  the  cigarettes. 

2915.  But  they  buy  cigarettes  for  themselves  as  well  ? 
— They  do,  undoubtedly. 

2916.  Do  any  of  these  boys  spend  any  portion  of  their 
earnings  on  drink? — No. 

2917.  They  are  not  allowed  into  public-houses? — Not 
under  recent  legislation.  Even  before  that,  I  don't  re- 
collect them  indulging  in  that  direction  at  all.  Some 
of  the  children  rush  into  the  public-houses  to  sell  the 
papers  and  pick  up  and  consume  the  dregs  left  in  a  glass 
of  stout,  or  beer,  or  something  like  that.  That  occurs 
occasionally  ;  but  it  is  not  a  frequent  occurrence,  either. 

2918.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  are  the  earning  of 
t"^  children  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  families? 
—In  the  first-class  I  have  mentioned,  the  earnings  are 
not  necessary — these  people  who  do  not  control  their 
children  properly,  and  aUow  them  to  drift  away  and 
trade  on  the  streets  and  sell  newspapers.  They  could 
v?ry  well  support  their  children,  and  the  earnings  in 
that  case  are  not  necessary  to  asf ist  the  family. 

2919.  What  becomes  of  the  earnings  then  ? — They  are 
handed  over  to  the  father  or  mother,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Bat  there  is  a  class  where  they  are  necessary. 

2920.  Which  class  would  you  say  is  the  majority  ?-^I 
should  say  they  are  equally  divided.  There  is  a  third 
of  the  whole,  perhaps,  allowed  to  go  trading  in  that 
way  ;  and  there  is  another  third — the  children  of  neces- 
sitous parents,  and  I  find  they  aid  them  very  much  in 
that  ca»e.  Some  of  the  children  sell  papers  before  going 
to  school  in  the  morning,  and  I  find  Uiese  children  are 
very  well  looked  after,  and  they  hand  over  their  earn- 
ings to  their  parents  ;  or,  if  they  are  orphans,  to  any 
relatives  that  they  may  be  stopping  with. 

2921.  Do  you  think  there  are  many  cases  in  which 
the  parents  take  the  money  and  spend  it  on  drink? — 
There  are.  I  would  say  that  there  is  one-third  of  the 
whole  number  who  do  that,  where  there  are  drunken 
parents. 

2922.  The  boy^  are  sent  out  to  earn  money,  and^  then 
the  parents  spend  it  ? — Tes. 

2923.  Are  there  many  of  these  boys  who  trade  in  news- 
papers convicted  of  any  offence  ? — No  ;  I  might  say  they 
are  very  free  from  crime,  unless  the  ordinary  street  of- 
fences that  are  very  prevalent  with  us.  The  children 
have  not  much  of  an  outlet  in  Derry,  and  they  carry 
on  their  various  games  in  the  streets  ;  and  people  com- 
plain of  that,  and  the  police  have  to  bring  iJiem  up  for 
that  sometimes — such  things  as  kicking  football. 

2924.  These  are  against  the  Corporation  bye-laws  ? — 
They  are,  and  against  the  statute  as  well 

2925.  Have  the  Corporation  of  Derry  made  any  bye- 
laws  which  the  police  assist  them  in  carrying  out? — 
They  have. 

2926.  What  is  the  nature  of  these  ? — Bye-laws  regu- 
lating the  keeping  of  lights  on  bicycles,  and  the  rates  d,t 
which  cycles  are  to  travel  through  the  city  ;  and  espe- 
cially bye-laws  rcl^ulating  the  traffic  at  the  theatre,  and 
the  Guildhall,  and  so  forth.  All  these  bye-laws  are  en- 
forced by  the  police. 

2927.  They  are  made  by  the  Corporation  and  enforced 
hy  the  police  ? — Made  by  the  Corporation  and  enforced 
hy  the  police. 

2928.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  procedure — do  the 
police  find  the  evidence,  and  the  Corporation  prosecute  ? 
—No.  The  police  do  all.  They  find  the  evidence  in  the 
first  place,  and  proceed  by  summons,  and  carry  out  the 
whole  thing.  It  was  objected  to,  and  an  appeal  was 
taken  to  the  County  Court  jud^e,  who  held  that  it  was 
regular  and  proper  for  the  police  to  prosecute  in  these 
cases. 

29$.  Are  these  children  who  sell  papers  in  the  streets 
addicted  to  gambling  ? — A  small  section  of  them  gamble, 
playing  pitch-and-toss. 

2^.  Do  you  think  there  is  anything  special  in  street 
trading  that  conduces  to  criminality  ? — I  would  not  say 
so.    I  would  say,  on  the  whole,  there  is  a  larger  percen- 


tage of  ordinary  school  boys  convicted  of  those  street    Aflyl,  1909» 
offences  that  I  have  spoken  about  than  the  street-trad-    „^ — 

2931.  During  what  hours  do  these  children  trade  in   Qgy^ghsr. 
the  streets  principally? — From  about  7  o'clock  in  the 
morning — ^I  am  speaking  now  of  children  that  will  be 
attending  school  during  the  day — say  1^  hours  in  the 
morning,  selling  the  local  papers,  and  then  la4er  on  in 

the  afternoon,  a  large  numoer  of  boys  engage  in  selling 
evening  newspapers.  They  don't  b^in  *to  sell  evening 
papers  until  close  on  8  o'oiock,  because  the^*  don't  reach 
them  at  an  earlier  hour. 

2932.  Up  to  what  hour  does  the  sale  go  on  ? — Wdl, 
usually  it  terminates  before  10,  and  many  of  them  get 
through  their  papers  by  9  o'clock. 

2933.  What  aro  the  evening  papers  th<  y  sell  most  of  . 
in  Derry? — The  Beli&st  Evening  Telegraph. 

2934.  And  the  sale  for  that  is  between  8  and  9,  or 
8  and  10  ?— It  reaches  Derry  at  7.40,  and  then  it  Igoes  to 
the  newsagents,  and  the  boys  go  and  reoeivr  Iheir  papers 
and  set  off  in  various  directions  to  dispose  of  them,  and 
get  rid  of  them  as  rapidly  as  they  can. 

2955.  Do  you  think  these  boys  fairly  well  conducted 
who  sell  the  paners  in  the  streets? — There  have  been 
few  instances  of  anv  complaints,  some  isolated  in- 
stances perhaps  of  a  boy  getting  td.  or  1^.  for  a  paper 
and  running  away  to  get  ohange  and  not  coming  back 
again,  but  that  has  been  a  very  rare  occurrence. 

2936.  "Do  you  think  the  condition  of  selling  papers 
at  present  is  satisfactory  and  requires  no  regulation 
of  any  kind? — 'I  would  be  strongly  of  opinion  that  it 
would  require  amendment. 

2937.  On  what  grounds? — I  have  read  those  regula- 
tions enforced  in  Liverpool,  and  think  they  ought  to  be 
made  applicaible  to  every  centre  of  population  where 
this  srtreet  trading  is  carried  on,  in  the  intertsts  of 
the  boys  tfliemselves. 

2938.  Speaking  of  Londonderry  particularly,  do  you 
think  they  would  improve  the  condition  of  affairs 
there? — 'I  do. 

2939.  Do  these  children  who  sell  papers  in  the 
streets  attend  sch«^  regularly? — So  I  understand.  I 
am  informed  that  the  children  who  are  of  school  age 
attend  fairly  weU. 

2940.  Have  you  spoken  to  them,  or  are  you  able  to 
say  from  personal  experience  that  they  are  fairly  well 
on  witlh  their  school  work ;  can  they  read  and  write?— 
Yes,  they  can.  I  think  they  are  fairly  on.  I  am  not 
very  conversant  with  hotw  they  carry  out  the  school 
Board  regulations,  bnu  I  have  been  speaking  to  the 
in6pectors  and  they  tell  me  that  these  boys  who  sell 
newspapers  in  the  morning  attend  school  fairly  well. 

2941.  In  what  respects  do  you  think  it  desirable  lihat 
the  trade  in  newspapers  in  the  streets  should  be  regu- 
lated?— I  think  they.ougiht  to  be  liceosed  and  wear  a  dis- 
tinctive badge,  as  I  have  seen  set  forth  in  these  regular 
tions,  regarding  the  hours  of  work,  and  the  conditions 
under  which  they  should  carry  it  out,  prohibiting 
them  from  entering  publichouses,  providing  that  they 
should  be  properly  clothed,  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
they  are  not  at  all  in  Derry.  Great  numbers  of  these 
boys  are  somewhat  neglected  in  that  respect,  and  go 
about  without  any  shoes  or  stockings,  and  I  t4iink  it 
is  very  detrimental  to  them  to  be  out  in  that  condition 
in  winter. 

2942.  Is  there  any  oharitable  organisation  to  assist 
in  clothing  the  children  in  Derry  f--'All  the  religious 
denominations  look  after  their  own  pretty  well. 

2943.  Do  they  make  any  attempt  to  clothe  the  street 
trading  children? — >Not  specially.  It  applies  to  school 
children.  They  take  up  the  poor  generally  without 
making  any  exception  as  to  whether  they  are  street-trad- 
Sng  children  or  not. 

§944.  Do  they  lend  the  clothes  or  give  them 
to  them? — They  give  them  to  them  absolutely. 

2945.  And  make  no  charge  for  them? — Make  no 
ehaige. 

2946.  How  much  does  t^ese  street  trading  boys  earn 
in  a  week? — 'From  Zs»  6d.  to  7s.  and  sometimes  rather 
more,  and  boys  who  devote  their  time  to  it,  a  feiir 
boys  who  are  partly  grown  into  manhood,  earn  12f. 
()d,  a  week  selling  newspapers,  but  they  have  customers 
to  whom  they  go  regularly  and  who  won't  buy  papers 
from  anybody  else. 

2947.  These  boys  who  earn  Ss.  6d,  a  week,  could  they 
pay  something  very  amall  towards  clothing  themselves? — 
They  could  if  the  parents  could  be  induced  to  do  that, 
but  where  they  have  drunken  parents  I  am  afraid  they 
would  be  very  reluctant  to  do  anything  like  that. 
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Ma^  1,  }S^.       2946.  If  it  was  put  of  the  lioensing  ft^«tem  that 

—   ,     .  they/  «hould   be   decently  clad   don't  you   think  they 

Cnnitiirti  t  \\  '  ^^"^^  manage  to  get  clothes?— I  think  they  could;  but 

n^iUirhAf^    7   it  win  be  .very  smaU. 

usiugi9ff«  ...>..      2^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  y^  ^^j^  .^  ^^^  ^^  desitable 

to  introduce  these  leffulationsl — That  is  one  reatfon, 
and  I  think  ifc  would  be  most  desirable. 

2d50.  0^  you  give  any  other  reason  why  you  Uiink 
it  desirable?— These  children  go  about  without  any 
control.  There  la  no  absolute  control.  They  go  »way 
from  their  homes,  and  no  one  knows  anything  about 
them  until  the  evening's  work  is  over,  and  the  smaller 
children  go  out  and  associate  with  these  others,  ankl  I 
would  suggest  the  introduction  of  some  regulation,  if 
that  were  passed,  to  prevent  these  boys  from  smoking 
at  all.  I  think  it  very  detrimental  to  them  that  they 
should  be  going  about  smoking  cigarettes.  It  has  a 
great  tendency  to  prevent  them. from  growing  into  anv 
sort  of  vigorous  manhood  at  all 

2d51.  If  the  Corporation  had  the  power  of  making 
by-laws  regulating  street  trading,  and  if  they  dhose 
to  exercise  that  power,  do  jY)u  think  there  would  be  any 
difficulty  between  the  Corporation  anid  the  police  in 
carrying  these  bye-laws  into  effect? — ^I  ami  certain  there 
would '  not. 

2962.  Do  the  children  who  sell  papers  in  iihe  streeibs 
go  about  delivering  to  houses  at  aJ? — ^Thoee  who  trade 
on  the  streets  don't  go  to  houses,  but  there  is  a  class 
that  do. 

2963.  Are  they  included  in  your  sixty,  the  number 
you  have  given  us? — 'No  they  are  not  There  are 
traders  who  send  boys  themselves  to  the  street  and 
also  to  deliver  to  their  customers — some  few  traders. 
These  boys  tftiat  I  have  been  speaking  of  go  to  the 
newsagent  and  take  from  him  five  or  six  dozen  papers, 
and  pay  him  for  them,  and  take  them  away  and  sell 
them  on  their  own  account  The  other  traders  employ 
tiie  boys  at  fixed  wages,  and  send  them  out  with  say. 


a  doeen  papers  to  trade  on  the  street  in  the-  same  way, 
in  Loth  tlie  local  Derry  papers  and  the  evening  papers. 

2994.:  Mr.  MriHALL. — -You  stated  that  whUe  street 
trading  was  detrimental  to  the  dhildren  because  they 
were  unoontrolled,  still  there  was  nothing  in  it  which 
would  lead  children  to  fall  into  crime  ?->—Ko.  I  am 
speaking  from  my  experience. 

2956.  In  Derry?— Yes. 

2956.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  temptations  would  be 
greater  in .  larger  centres  of  population  than  Deny, 
and  that  the  risks  to  children  in  this  respect  wt>uid 
be  also  increaseid? — I  am  sure  the  larger  the  centre  of 
population  the  greater  the  risk.  I  may  say  I  don'; 
think  they  should  be  made  applicable  at  all  to  girls 
in  the  streets  I  have  been  speaking  to  many  people 
who  are  decidedly  opposed-  to  licensing  any  giris  for 
street  trading. 

2987.  Mr.  Ba<owsll. — 'Tou  have  not  eot  any  girk 
street  trading  in  Derry  ? — :No,  they  are  all  absorbed  in 
the  factories  as  soon  as  they  are  fit  for  it,  and  in 
general  employnvents. 

2958.  CHAXBHXK.^-'Wh&t  becomes  of  tiiese  street- 
trading  boys  after  they  grow  up? — ^A  fair  number 
of  them  pass  into  the  army  through  the  militia,  and  & 
large  percentage  of  the  others  turn  to  labouring  work 
of  various  kinds  as  they  grow  up, 

.2959.  Is  there  employment  for  them  in  Derry?— Yes. 

fi060.  And  they  turn  to  that  employment  ?— They  turn 
to  that  employment  or  go  into  the  army. 

2961.  They  don't  continue  to  trade  in  the  streeti 
after  they  get  to  the  age  of  eighteen  or  0o?--<Nb,  ther 
do  not,  once  they  get  up  to  sixteen  or  so. 

2962.  Have  you  followed  the  after  career  of  any  of 
them — do  you  know  whether  they  turned  out  well  or 
baldly?— I  don't  think  anything  could  be  said  about 
any  of  them  turning  out  very  j^ly,  or  that  anything 
bad  can  be  traced  in  connection  with  street  trading  at 
all. 


The    Witness   ihtn   withdrtw. 


Bsv.  Dr. 

Bufby 


Eev.  Dr.  Busby  examined. 


2963.  CoAiBMAN. — ^Is  there  any  general  statement 
you  wish  to  make  to  us? — Yes,  I  would  like  to  make 
a  very  short  statement  as  to  things  that  come  within 
my  purview,  and  lihen  you  can  ask  me  any  ques^ons 
that  you  like. 

2964.  I  think  that  would  be  convenient? — ^There  are 
three  most  desirable  objects  in  view  in  any  attempt 
to  improve  the  street-trading  children  in  Belfast.     1st, 
to  give  them  clothes  of  a  decent,   comfortable  kind. 
The  condition  of  many  boys  in  reference  to  this  matter 
is  miserable.       2nld,    to   secure    that  the   Free    Com- 
pulsory Education  Act  of  1895  v;e  thoroughly  carried 
into  effect  with  regard  to  Belfast  street- trading  child- 
ren,   and,   Srd,   to   try  to   limit   the   numiber  of   such 
children  whose  trading  is  only  a  help  to  the  intemper- 
ance of  parents.     No  obstacles  should  be  thrown  in  the 
way  of  other  etreet-trading  children.       Id   regard   to 
number  3,    there  are   many    respectable    working-class 
families  whose  incomes  are  of  the  smallest  amount  and, 
therefore,  no  unnecessary  difficulties  should  be  raised 
against  the  children  helping  within  due  limits  to  in- 
crease the  family  income.     I  have  two  cases  just  now 
where  a  widow  has  four  children  to  support  on  hef  own 
earnings  of  93.  a  week,  and  another  woman  whof^e  hus- 
band has  been  unable  to  earn,    and  the  mother   has 
hers^  and  seven  children    to   support  on  about  10s. 
a  week.       In  this  case  application  was  made  to  the 
guardians  to  take  four  of  the  seven  children  into  the 
workhouse  and   let  the  mother  work  for  herself   and 
the  remaining  three,  which  the  guardians  kinidly  sanc- 
tionell.  In  this  case  I  fear  that  the  Liverpool  code  of  re- 
gulations would  be  too  numerous  and  perhaps  too  strict. 
A  simpler  code  would  prove  better  in  Belfast.     I  do 
not  think  that  the  police  should  be  employed  to  carry 
out    the    badge    regulations.       All  pertaining  to  tihis 
should  be   managed   by  the   School   Attendance   Com- 
mittee, and  adddtional  officers  should  be  provided  for 
the  purpose.    The  badge,  in  my  opinion,  need  not  be 
displayed  but  carried  in  the  pocket  to  be  shown  when 
required.     In  regard  to  No.  2,  ■  th«  carrying  out  of  the 
Education  Act,  I  think  this  is  of  the  deepest  importance 
in  view  of  the  street  trading  in  Belfast     Even  so  late 
as  1901,  after  the  most  strenuous  efforts  on  the  part  of 
the  School  Attendance  iCommitt'ee,   the  secretary,  and 
fourteen  officers,  the  unpleasant  fact  is  shown  by  sta- 
tistics that  there  are  no  fewer   than   between   18,000 


and  2D,O0O  children  of  school  age  and  on  the  school 
rolls  who  are  absent  from  school  every  day  in  the 
year  from,  the  National  schools  in  Belfast.  Add  to  this 
the  number  of  what  might  be  called  waifs  and  strays, 
who  are  on  the  rolls  of  no  school  and  the  number  of 
whom  it  is  almost  impossible  to  discover,  and  we  reach 
one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  training  of  children 
in  Belfast.  There  is  a  great  temptation  in  the  way  of 
parents  to  employ  their  children  on  matters  that  may 
produce  money,  and  there  is  a  temptation  for  the 
children  to  mingle  with  those  whose  companionship  is 
not  altogether  profitable,  and  the  efforts  of  the  School 
Attendance  Oommittee  are  rendered  almost  useless  by 
the  fact  if  a  prosecution  is  ordered  and  succeeds  a 
small  fine  is  inflicted  and  there  cannot  be  another 
proeecuMon  for  at  least  two  months  from  the  daU  of 
the  first  One  parent  so  truly  appreciates  this  weak- 
ness in  the  Act  that  he  has  been  toed  twenty-six  times, 
very  much  to  his  own  satisfaction.  In  regard  to  Xo. 
1,  decent,  comfortable  clothes,  this  is  of  immense  im- 
portance not  only  to  street,  traders  themselves  but 
also  to  the  community.  If  there  be  altogether  1,000 
or  1,200  street- trading  children  it  is  quite  plain  that 
very  much  of  the  high  statistics  of  deaths  from  con- 
sumption and  chest  diseases,  about  2,800  in  1901,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  spread  of  infectious  complaints,  is 
due  to  the  exposure  of  these  children  to  the  unkindly 
blasts  of  winter  and  spring.  In  saying  this  I  carefully 
avoid  entering  on  the  business  view  of  street  trading' 
as  my  views  are  alt-ogether  confined  to  the  phi^- 
thropic  side  of  this  deeply  intere^ing  Oommiasion. 

29i65.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Sohool  Attendance 
Committee?— -I  am,  for  the  last  eight  years,  since  ita 
beginning. 

2966.  And  in  -tlhat  capacity  you  are  brought  into 
connecftion  with  this  question  of  the  employment  of 
school  children  ? — Yes. 

2367.  What  places  in  the  city  are  you  most  familiar 
with  ? — ^I  am  familiar  witfli  the  south  side,  but  as  I  h^J*^ 
a  great  deal  of  parochial  work  to  do  in  the  centre  of  the 
city  on  as  far  as  the  Royal  Hospital,  in  Frederick- 
street,  I  have  constant  knowledge  of  what  is  going  on 
all  round  about. 

2968.  What  schools  are  you  connected  with?— I  ^^ 
connected  with  three  schools,  p^  boys,  girls,  and  infanU, 
Saint  Andrew's,  my  own  sdiools,  I  mean. 
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2369.  Ib  there  tntich  street  trading  in  your  scihool 
area? — No,  not  much. 

2970.  Doea  Uie  area  supply  any  of  thei  atreet  traders  ? 
— 'Nbt  many. 

2971.  Wha*  is  your  opinion  of  the  evils  of  street 
trading  npoti  children  of  school  age  ?-^f  school  age'— 
my  opinion  is  that  street  trading  in  Belfast  has  not  yot 
developed  into  such  proportions  or  such  eyils  as  would 
make  any  veory  strong  legislation  neoessaiy.  I  do  nob 
think  tih«t  the  street  trading  of  Belfast,  as  developed 
for  t/he  last  eight  or  ten  year^ipr  perhaps  more,  has  done 
much  harm- — I  am  referring  to  boys. 

2972.  From  the  point  of  view  of  education,  does  this 
selling  of  newspapers  in  the  streets  interfere  with  the 
boy's  schooling? — Well,  indeed,  sir,  my  answer  to  that 
would  depend  upon  what  we  find  ;  it  is  so  difli«ult,  as  I 
have  stated,  to  discover  the  real  number  of  the  waifs  and 
strays.  They  elude,  by  cunning  or  some  other  way,  our 
officers.  These  street  traders  have  learned  a  great  many 
things  about  the  Act  of  Parliament,  the  Compulsory,  or 
Free,  Education  Act.  They  know  very  well  what  are 
the  weaknesses  of  it,  and  they  will  evade  the  officers  and 
give  false  names  and  false  addresses.  These  are  the 
veiy  lowest  class  of  street  traders.  They  deal  in  sticks, 
and  such  like  things,  but  not  a  great  many  of  them  in 
newspapers.  These  are  the  children  that  we  cannot  get 
a  hold  of. 

2973.  Do  you  think  many  of  the  street-trading  boys 
put  in  a  fair  school  attendance? — I  am  not  prepared 
to  answer  tha- .  My  experience  of  the  class  that  I  have 
is  not  at  all  direct.  I  have  more  than  600  children  on 
my  rolls,  and  there  are  very  few  street  traders  among 
them. 

2974.  There  are  a  large  number  of  children  whc  ought 
to  be  at  school  in  Belfast  who  are  not  at  school  ? — If  we 
take  what  I  have  stated,  that  there  are  20,000  children 
absent  every  day  from  school,  I  think  you  might  include 
in  that  20,000  a  very  lar^  number  of  street  traders  who 
will  come  as  seldom  as  they*  can  within  the  limits  of 
being  fined,  but  I  would  not  be  able  to  tell  the  number  of 
such  street  traders. 

2976.  As  regards  the  absence  generally,  not  confining 
it  to  street  traders,  to  what  cause  do  you  ascribe  their 
absence  from  school?— It  is  due  to  several  causes.  One 
of  them,  I  have  no  doubt,  is  a  very  large  orte,  what 
I  have  stated  about  street  traders.  Another  cause  is 
the  very  curious  phenomenon  that  I  have  witnessed — if 
you  pass  a  law  to  make  parents  send  their  children  to 
school,  as  under  the  Compulsory  Education  Act,  the 
parents  rather  depreciate  the  value  of  that  opportunity 
of  education  in  comparison  with  the  way  they  appre- 
ciated it  in  the  times  when  they  had  to  pay  Id,  or  2d. 
or  3d.  a  week.     Do  I  make  myself  clear. 

2976.  Yes  ;  I  see  the  point.  What  remedy  can  you 
suggest  for  this  ? — As  I  stated,  there  must  be  two  months 
between  every  prosecution.  The  fine  inflicted  in  the  first 
case  is  exceedingly  small ;  and  I  don't  wonder  at  it, 
because  the  cases  brought  before  the  magistrates,  look  so 
wretched,  so  poor,  and  so  'destitute  that  I  cannot  wonder 
at  their  hearts  being,  inclined  to  be  in  a  most  merciful 
condition  to  these  poor  creatures.  That  is  one  cause. 
Want,  y^  likely  of  food,  and  particularly  want  of 
clothes  ;  tfiat  is  another  cause.  A  third  cause  is  the  in- 
tense carelessness  of  the  parents  that  I  have  already  re- 
ferred ta  They  do  not  value  in  Belfast  the  grant  of  free 
education  as  they  ought  to  do.  They  allow  the  children 
to  stay  at  hcrnie  on  the  most  frivolous  pretexts,  knowing 
they  cannot  be  fined ;  and  not  only  that,  but  the  least 
little  thing  -they  can  do  in  the  house  in  the  way  .of  a 
message,  or  in  the  way  of  a  girl  doing  household  work, 
is  availed  of  as  a  right  reason  for  keeping  a  child  at 
home  from  school.  .  . 

2977.  Do  many  parents  keep  their  children  from 
school  in  order  to  send  them  out  to  earn  money? — No ; 
I  think  very  few  comparatively  do  that. 

2978.  They  keep  them  at  home  to  do  household  work  ? 
—Yes ;  to  go  of  messages,  or  perhaps  to  assist  wherv» 
there  is  a  little  shop. 

2979.  In  what  ways  do  you  think  it  desirable  that  the 
Compulsory  Education  Act  should  be  amended  ? — It  is 
a  very  hard  thin£  to  say,  because  I  would  not  be  in 
favour  of  iricreasmg  the  fines.  In  Glasgow  and  Liver- 
pool the  amount  of  fines  inflicted  is  very  small,  and 
the  number  of  summonses  for  non-attendance  exoeed- 
i'^gly  few  compared  with  what  we  do  in  Belfast. 

2980'  16  poverty  accepted  as  an  excuse  for  non-attend- 
ance?—Yes,  when  it  is  under  the  head  of  domestic 
necessity.  A  woman,  for  instance,  is  very  ill,  and  has 
fot  only  one  daughter  fit  to  take  care  of  her  during  her 
illness.  We  accept  that  as  an  excuse  under  "  domestic 
necessity." 
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^  ^**  ''^*-  Bmby. 

2982.  Tou  don't  think  it  is  detrimental?—!  don't 
think  it  is  detrimental,  to  a  large  extent ;  and  I  will 
give  you,  if  you  i)ermit  me,  my  reason.  If  those  child- 
ren had  nothing  to  do,  and  they  were  under  the  super- 
vision of  careless  parents,  they  would  do  worse  things 
than  if  employed  in  street  trading.  They  would  go  about 
tho  streets  near  where  they  live,  and  do  mischief  to  empty 
houses  and  windows,  and  everything  of  that  kind,  where- 
as when  they  are  employed  in  selling  newspapers,  or  any 
other  form  of  legitimate  street  trading,  they  are  occu- 
pied, and  they  are  watched  and  are  known,  and  are  kept 
in  very  good  order  indeed.  I  never  see  anything  bad 
about  the^  street  boys,  apart  from  the  fun  and  fri- 
volity of  boys  of  their  age. 

2983.  You  think  if  they  were  not  engaged  in  selling 
newspapers,  they  might  be  doing  something  worse? — 
Yes,  I  do. 

2984.  I  suppose  the  home  surroundings  of  these  child- 
ren are  very  wretched  ? — Wretchedly  poor  and  unclean. 

2986.  And  there  has  been  evidence  here  to  the  ^ect 
that  there  are  very  few  places  for  them  to  play  in  within 
reasonable  distance? — There  is  no  rc|^u1ar  place  allotted 
to  them.  For  instance,  in  my  case,  I  have  a  good  little 
piece  of  ground  around  my  churdi,  and  I  let  the  boys 
in  there  to  amuse  themselves  when  their  school  work  is 
dona 

2986.  Do  they  avail  themselves  of  that  privilege? — 
They  do,  and  they  are  under  the  supervision  of  a  master. 

2987.  They  don't  mind  the  control  c-f  the  master? — 
Nut  a  bit.  The  masters,  when  they  are  proper  masters, 
as  I  believe,  mine  are,  mingle  with  their  games  and 
plays. 

2^68.  Suppose  that  a  system  of  licences  was  intro> 
duced,  and  that  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  licence  was 
that  a  child  should  put  in  a  good  school  att^idance  ? — 
Yes,  that  would  be  a  very  good  safeguard. 

2989.  Do  you  think  the.  children  themselves  would 
object  to  wearing  badges  ? — No  ;  I  don't  think  the  child- 
ren thu^nselves  would  object  to  it,  bufc  I  think  the 
parents  and  relations  would. 

2990.  Upon  what  grounds? — That  you  make  them 
more  or  less  like  a  workhouse  child,  because  the  poorest 
people  in  Belfast  have  the  very  greatest  horror  and 
objection  to  the  brand  of  the  workhouse. 

2991.  Of  course,  you  have  seen  the  badge  (produced)  ? 
— I  saw  it  yesterday.  What  I  suggested  in  my  little 
statement  itras  that  if  you  found  this  was  objected  to, 
and  that  still  a  badge  was  considered  a  good  thing,  there 
ought  to  be  a  nice  little  desijgn  like  a  medal  to  wear 
rotmd  their  necks,  or  in  their  pockets,  so  that  it  would 
not  be  a  sort  of  advertisement  to  everybody  passine  by 
that  here  was  a  badged  or  licensed  boy ;  that  I  think,  is^ 
where  the  rub  would  be. 

2992.  The  form  of  badge  would  be  a  matt^  entirely 
for  ttie  local  authority?— Yes,  I  suppose  so.  If  I  had 
anything  to  say  to  it  on  the  School  Attendance  Com- 
mittee, I  would  recommend  strongly  that  the  boy  should 
trade  and  put  his  badge  round  his  neck,  of  under  his 
coat,  or  in  his  pocket,  and  then  make  it  imperative  on< 
him  to  show  it  on  demand. 

2993.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  a  very  desirable 
thing  that  the  badge  should  be  displayed  so  that  one 
should  know  at  once  whether  the  child  was  licensed  to 
trade  or  not? — It  would,  from  some  points  of  view,  but 
not  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  boy.  I  think  the 
compelling  of  the  wearing  of  the  badge  would  have  the 
effect  of  taking  very  many  boys  off  the  street. 

2994.  The  evidence  taken  has  been  that  it  had  that 
effect  in  Liverpool,  but  that  the  boys  who  left  the  street 
were  really  boys  who  did  not  require  at  all  to  trade  in 
the  street.  There  was  a  class  of  boys  sufficiently  well 
off  in  their  homes,  and  these  boys,  when  it  was  found 
they  were  required  to  wear  the  badge,  gave  up  the  trade, 
and  it  was  left  altcgether  to  the  really  legitimate 
traders,  who  required  the  trade  for  their  subsistence  ? — 
From  my  knowledge  of  the  Belfast  people,  I  do  not 
think,  unless  there  is  intemperance  or  some  other  really 
great  sin  in  the  way,  that  the  parents  of  Belfast,  saving 
what  I  have  said»  are  at  all  inclined  to  send  their  boy: 
out  to  trade  in  the  streets.  Wages  are,  when  the  times 
are  not  very  bad,  good  in  Belfast,  and  the  children 
want  for  nothing  except  clothes. 

2995.  To  a  stranger  coming  into  Belfast,  there  seems 
to  be  a  very  large  number  of  boys  trading  in  the  streets 
who  are  very  badly  clad?— These  are  the  very  lowest 
classes  in  the  population. 
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2906.  It  strikes  one  much  more  than  in  Dublin,  that 
it  goes  on  to  a  much  greater  extent  here  in  Belfast  ? — I 
have  no  precise  knowledge  of  the  present  state  of  things 
in  Dublin  ;  but  I  do  remember  when  there  were  no  street- 
trading  boys  in  Dublin. 

2007.  They  seem  to  be  a  much  more  numerous  class 
in  Belfast  than  in  Dublin  at  present? — That  arises 
partly  from  these  people's  poverty  in  the  first  instance, 
and  also  from  our  canny  Northern  disposition  of  wish- 
ing to  get  all  we  can. 

2998.  Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  the  future  of 
these  children — what  becomes  of  them? — I  think  that 
save  what  you  have  already  heard  about  some  going 
into  the  navy,  and  some  into  the  army,  the  remainder 
of  them  become  simple  daily  labourers. 

2999.  They  don't  remain  in  the  streets  ? — No. 
2999a.  a  boy  selling  papers  in  the  streets  is  much 

more  likely  to  be  successful  than  a  man  ? — Much  more. 

3000.  That  has  been  the  experience,  that  men  do  not 
make  a  living  out  of  it  as  well  as  boys ;  the  boys  are 
much  sharper,  and  would  make  money  whero  a  man 
would  fail  ?— When  men  devote  themselves  to  that  kind 
of  occupation  to  supplement  their  wages,  they  do  it  in 
a  very  respectable  way,  by  going  to  the  houses  of  the 
people,  who  take  the  papers  regularly.  I  know  a  great, 
number  of  persons  in  my  parish  who  do  that.  The  men 
spend  their  mornings  in  distributing  the  papers  to  their 
regular  customers,  and  then  I  do  not  think  that  the 
waifs  and  strays  who  have  grown  up  are  at  all  in  it. 

3001.  As  regards  the  question  of  clothing,  is  there 
any  suggestion  you  can  make  by  which  these  children 
could  be  supplied  with  clothes? — What  I  have  done  in 
my  own  parish  is  this.  I  do  not  give  clothes  on  a  basis 
of  mendicancy,  but  I  make  the  mothers  of  those  child- 
ren give,  say,  a  half penny^f  they  can  give  no  more— a 
week,  and  at  certain  times,  such  as  Easter,  or  Christ- 
mas, or  sometimes  at  the  end  of  autumn,  we  give  them 
the  value  of  five  or  six  times  the  amount  of  3ie  money 
that  they  have  paid  in.  This  gives  them  an  amount  of 
independence ;  and  the  numbers  of  pairs  of  boots  we  give 
for  children  are  very  large.  Last  year  we  spent  in  our 
parish  £124  for  clothing,  and  we  found  it  was  a  very 
great  advantage  to  the  mothers  of  large  families  of  boys 
and  girls.  Indeed,  so  much  was  I  interested  in  that, 
that  a  few  years  ago,  a  wealthy  gentleman  of  Belfast — 
Mr.  A.  T.  Macaulay — was  so  impressed  with  it  that  he 
left  to  me  and  my  successors  the  yearly  interest  on  £2,000 
to  carry  out  this  work.  That  is  one  of  the  ways  which  I 
would  suggest.  There  used  to  be  'something  like  it  in 
Paris — more  of  a  pawnbroking  style — the  mont  de  piiti 
that  did  an  immensity  of  good  for  this  class  ;  so  I  would 
suggest,  if  at  all  workable,  that  something  of  that  sort 
might  be  done  under  a  name  that  would  not  shock  mem- 
bers' susceptibilities  by  mendicancy,  and  that  they 
would  have  power  to  pay  in  a  certain  sum,  which  would 
be  returned  to  them  largely  increased  in  the  shape  of 
clothes  and  boots. 

3002.  In  return  for  the  payments  made,  you  would 
give  clothes  ? — ^Yes  ;  five  or  six,  or  three  or  four  times 
the  value  of  the  money  paid,  according  to  the  funds. 

3003.  Is  that  your  system  at  present  ? — Yes  ;  that  is 
what  I  do. 

3003a.  You  give  coats  and  other  things,  besides  boots  ? 
— ^Yes ;  a  suit  of  clothes,  consisting  of  a  coat,  waist- 
•coat,  and  trousers,  and  shoes. 

3004.  Do  you  give  that  absolutely? — Yes,  absolutely. 
It  is  their  property  from  the  moment  they  get  it. 

3005.  Do  you  make  any  condition  about  keeping  the 
things  in  repair? — No;  we  could  not  do  anythinjg  of 
the  kind.  We  only  advise  them,  and  several  ladies  of 
my  congregation  visit  them  in  their  homes,  and  give 
suggestions  in  a  kindly  way. 

3006.  Don't  you  think  that  these  boys  who  earn  money 
in  the  streets  could  pay  something  themselves  ? — ^I  have 
no  doubt  of  it.  They  can  earn  very  well.  In  fact,  a 
large  number  of  persons,  of  whom  I  am  one,  never  think 
of  giving  them  a  halfpenny  for  a  halfpenny  pai)er. 

3007.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  bad  thing  to  supply 
clothes  to  these  children  and  not  charge  something? — 
Certainly  ;  I  would  not  give  them  free.  It  would  re- 
duce them  to  the  position  of  a  beggar,  and  make  them 
undervalue  what  they  get,  and  would  be  an  unnecessary 
thing. 

3008.  Would  you  allow  any  children  to  trade  in  the 
streets  who  were  not  licensed  ? — ^Really,  I  would  not  like 
to  answer  that  question,  because  I  have  a  very  grea*; 
opinion  of  the  freedom  of  the  subject,  and  that  as  long 
as  you  keep  within  the  common  law,  you  have  no  right 
to  be  interfered  with. 

3009.  Of  course,  cabmen  plying  on  the  streets  must 
have  licences,  and  an  unlicensed  cabman  won't  be  id- 


lowed  ? — Is  not  that  owing  to  the  danger  to  life  from 
unlicensed  or  incompetent  persons? 

3010.  There  may  be  something  in  that ;  I  don't  know 
the  actual  reason  ? — I  do  think  the  points  about  street 
trading  are  what  I  said — the  danger  of  infectious 
diseases  being  carried  about  from  one  to  another,  and, 
in  regard  to  the  children  themselves,  the  miserable  con- 
dition in  which  they  are. 

3011.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  there  is  much  injury 
done  to  ohildren  in  Bedfast  from  overwork  ? — 'So ; 
I  do  not  think  so. 

3012.  I  am  not  speaking  of  street-trading  children 
alone  ? — Children  in  factories  have  long  hours,  but  they 
are  regulated  by  the  Factory  Act. 

3013.  Is  there  much  injury  caused  to  children  by 
carrying;  heavy  burdens? — I  don't  believe  that  there  is 
any  lof  it  at  all. 

'  3014.  Is  there  any  form  of  employment  here  in  Bel- 
fast very  injurious  to  the  children's  health? — ^I  do  not 
like  the  fluff  rooms  of  mills.  I  have  no  means  of  say- 
ing how  many  are  in  the  fluff  part  of  the  mills ;  what 
I  mean  is  those  rooms  in  which  there  is  a  laige 
quantity  of  fluff  that  gets  into  the  throat  and  lungs. 
That  is  the  only  one  I  know  of,  for  we  have  no  match- 
making industry  in  Belfast. 

3015.  Is     there     any     special   ddsease    you   observe 
amongst  t^e  children  ?— The  diseases  I  observe  are  bad 
coughs,   no  doubt  from  the  consumptive    tendency  of 
their   birth,    and   thatt   arises    from  their    mothers   in 
generaL     I   am  referring  to   the  class    of   people  who 
lay  the  seed  of  consumptive  diseases  whilst  they  are 
girls   through   the   nature  of   their   employment.    The 
girls,  for  instance,  go  out  in  the  morning  so  scantily 
dressed  that  when  there  is  a  cold  breeze  or  rain  it 
is  almost  a  miracle  how  tAiey  escape  from  dying  in  a 
short  time ;   and  anyone  who  has  been  in  the  streets 
where  large  mills  are  (before  6  o'clock  in  the  morning) 
would  see  that  in  a  very  painful  way  ;    a  poor,  thin 
shawl  thrown  over  them,  no  bonnet,  in  a  grea/b  many 
cases  no  sihoes  or  stockings  on  them.     Out  they  come 
from  the  mills  to  breakfast,  out  from  the  heat  into  some 
dreadful  sort  of  weather.     That  is  the  way  consumption 
is  spread. 

3016.  Are  there  many  children  in  your  schools  half- 
timers? — 'None. 

3017.  Are  the  children  who  attend  your  schools  em- 
ployed in  wage-earning  work  of  any  kind  outside  school 
hours? — No,  I  should  say  not,  except  in  a  very  few 
cases.  I  was  inquiring  yesfterday  how  many  there  were 
in  our  boys'  school  who  did  evening  newspaper  work, 
as  I  was  told  there  were  only  two,  and  these  boys  had 
no  shoes  or  stockings  on. 

301$.  What  do  the  children  do  after  school  hours 
and  before  school  hours? — 'Amuse  themselves,  and,  if 
tliey  are  industrious,  get  their  lessons  and  help  thedr 
parents  in  the  house. 

3010.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  time  for  amuseinenit 
if  they  do  no  work  outside  of  school  hours? — It  is  a 
very  great  deal  of  time,  but  in  the  case  of  those  who  are 
really  intent  on  scholarship  the  curriculum  of  the  Na- 
tional Boaid  is  so  long  tlhat  if  they  devote  all  their  timo 
except  an  hour  or  so  in  the  evenings  to  getting  their 
lessons  it  is  quite  enough  for  tihem.  That,  however, 
has  been  changed,  anSd  &e  preparation  of  home  lessons 
is  now  being  put  aside. 

3020.  Why  is  that?— The  Oommdssioners  in  the  new 
curriculum  have  thought  that  the  work  of  the  school 
ought  to  be  over  when  the  school  is  over. 

3021.  Do  they  discourage  preparaddon  at  home?— 
They  seem  rather  to  discourage  work  at  home,  but  the 
masters  don't  discourage  it. 

3022.  What  is  your  own  opinion?— »My  own  opinicm 
is  that  every  child  ought  to  be  two  hours  over  his 
lessons  for  next  day's  school,  in  the  evening,  and  that 
no  real  progress  in  education  of  a  valuable  character 
can  be  made  without  it. 

3003.  Mr.  Bagwell.— JWe  had  it  in  evidence  iS^ 
the  Compulsory  Attendance  Act  having  been  enforced 
to  a  certain  point  in  Belfast  the  attendance 
fell  again,  as  it  was  not  able  to  be  m^^' 
tained,  that  having  got  the  average  attendance  up 
to  a  pretty  good  point  it  fell  again ;  is  t^** 
the  case  ? — I  am  afraid  it  is,  because  when  I  look  down 
the  figures  which  I  have  here  of  our  committee  1 
find  that  there  is  some  slight  decrease,  but  I  <^^^^ 
think  it  is  more  than  would  be  warranted  by  tine 
change  of  time  and  circiunstances  of  that  year,  what- 
ever it  may  be.  For  instance,  in  1901  there  vere 
60,000  in  round  numbers  in  January,  and  in  January, 
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1902,  there  were  but  45,000.    Buraung  my  finger  down 
the  months  of  1901  I  find  50,000,  60,000,  and  61,000. 

9024.  You  don't  think  ^eie  are  more  than  the 
average  fluctuations? — I  do  not 

3025.  Do  you  think  the  means  for  oompelling  at- 
tendance can  be  materially  improved? — ^Yes,  I  do. 
I  think  the  cases  that  we  want  to  get  h*old  of  are  Hhe 
very  ones  that  the  Act  is  not  strong  enough  for.  As 
I  said,  when  an  officer  sees  a  boy  all  he  can  do 
is  ask  his  name  and  address,  but  if  the  boy  is 
sufficiently  cunning  he  gives  a  false  name  and  address 
anid  escapes,  because  our  officer  has  no  power  to  do  any- 
thing but  interrogate,  and  to  go  after  them  to  their 
own  homes  would  be  impossible  in  a  large  number  of 
cases,  though  they  do  it  in  some,  neverth^ss.^ 

3026.  Do  you  think  you  have  attendance  officers 
enough  ?— 'No,  I  don't  think  we  have  enough,  com- 
paring our  population  and  officers  with  those  of.Iiiver- 
pool  and  Glasgow. 

3027.  It  is  within  the  power  of  the  Corporation  to 
settle  that  if  they  choose? — ^Yes.  They  gave  us  two 
additional  officers  when  tOie  area  of  the  city  was  en- 
larged. 

3028.  The  reason  I  put  this  point  is  because  some 
witnesses  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  if  regula- 
tions were  made  for  street  tralding  they  should  be 
enforced  by  the  School  Attendance  Committee  and  not 
by  the  police? — Yes. 

3029.  That  would  certainly  involve  an  increase  in 
the  numbers? — lb  would,  and  s  very  proper  increase  it 
would  be. 

3030.  You  are  aware  t^at  the  fluff  question  is  in 
some  degree  regulaitied  by  Act  of  Parliament — they  are 
obliged  to  have  fans  in  all  the  factories  ? — Yes. 

3051.  But  you  don't  consider  it  good  for  them? — 
Not  for  children.  The  arrangements  for  adults  are  now 
greatly  improved,  but  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  we 
get  a  mastery  of  consumption  in  the  case  of  children  of 
those  who  worked  in  the  days  when  there  was  no  pro- 
tection against  the  fluff. 

3032.  Wdtih  regard  to  your  clothing  organisation,  it  is 
a  famdliar  organisation,  it  is  done  in  other  places  be- 
sides Belfast,  making  them  pay  a  oertain  contribution 
and  supplementing  it  by  the  contributions  of  p^hilan- 
thropic  people,  ^at  was  the  old  penny  club  system 
carried  out  to  a  larger  extent.  It  is  eleemosynary  to 
a  large  extent,  as  you  give  them  four-fifths  of  the  value 
of  the  clothes,  but  you  think  the  moral  effect  of  pay- 
ing the  other  fifth  is  good? — I  think  it  is  so  well  dis- 
guised under  t^e  name  of  being  members  of  a  society 
that  they  rather  think  of  it  as  being  more  of  a  benefit 
society  than  a  dharity. 

3093.  9o  you  do  godd  by  stealth,  in  fact?— Yes,  that 
is  very  well  pot. 

3034.  Have  you  come  into  contact  with  the  poor- 
law  ;  you  mentioned  the  case  of  a  woman  with  regard 
to  whose  children  there  was  an  application  to  the 
Guardians  ? — Yes. 

3035.  Have  you  come  into  contact  with  them  as  re- 
gards boarding  out  and  such  matters  ? — 'No  ;  I  only 
know  the  boarding  out  system  from  knowing  t^e  child- 
ren of  the  workhouse  schools  and  such  of  &em  as  are 
sent  out. 

3036.  It  does  not  come  much  under  your  observation  ? 
—No. 

3037.  It  might  touch  on  this  qiiestion  very  much  ? — 
I  know  a  great  deal  of  the  boarding  out  system  by 
report,  and  I  know  this,  that  you  thus  take  away  the 
brand  of  the  workhouse  from  the  children.  If  this  can 
be  managed  it  would  be  good.  The  condition  of  the 
workhouse  children  is  as  much  superior  in  health, 
food,  cleanliness,  and  surroundings  with  regard  to  play, 
to  what  the  children  in  the  slums  have,  as  day  is  to 
ni^ht.  They  are  rosy,  healthy,  well  looked  after 
children.  There  is  no  beating  or  unkindness  shown  to 
them,  and  the  teachers  are  always  with  them. 

3038.  Do  you  think  there  is  enough  school  accom- 
mfiUation — enough  space  in  the  schools  of  Belfast  as 
far  as  ytm  know? — ^There  are  some  of  the  old  schools 
that  are  not  sanitary,  but  not  many.  There  is  a  very 
strong  movement  on  the  part  of  persons  who  are  owners 
of  the  schools,  to  improve  the  schools  in  every 
way,  and  they  are  doing  it,  exeeipt  in  cases  where  there 
is  not  very  'good  govemfment  by  the  managers  and 
teachexBw  I  am  doing  it,  for  instance,  in  my  own 
case.  I  spent  £40  three  or  four  months  ago  on  the 
rearrangement  of  sanitary  affairs. 

3030.  Putting  aside  the  question  of  a  particular 
school  being  insanitary,    is  there,   taking  one   school 


with  another,  suppose  you  were  able  to  carry  out  the    Ma^  i,  isot. 

Education  Act  to  the  extent  of  getting  06  j>er  cent,  of  — 

Kev.  L#r. 


pared  to  go  into. 

3040.  I  only  ask  in  a  general  way  whether  ytm 
think  a  sharper  working  of  the  Act  would  so  crowd 
the  schools  that  you  would  be  unable  to  accommodate 
the  children? — ^I  have  grave  doubts.  I  don*t  think 
Hhe  Act  couM  be  made  bo  precise  and  exact  and  be 
carried  out  in  such  a  manner  as  to  accomplish  such  a 
thing. 

3041.  What  I  mean  is,  if  the  Act  were  carried  out  as 
well  as  it  could  be  carried  out,  and  suppose  it  was 
carried  out  to  the  extent  of  getting  16  per  cent,  more 
of  the  children,  would  there  be  places  for  them  to  go 
to  ? — tWould  there  be  *  seats  on  forms  in  schools  with 
a  reasonable  amount  of  cubic  air  space  above  them — 
I  ^ould  not  like  to  answer  that  without  careful  study 
of  the  number  of  schools,  the  number  of  children  in 
them,  and  the  sizes  of  the  schools. 

3042.  It  is  only  in  a  general  way  I  could  expect  an 
answer  ? — In  a  general  way  I  will  take  it,  for  instance, 
that  you  would  want  200  seats  in  my  schools,  and  in 
those  three  schools  I  am  quite  of  opinion  that  200  more 
could  be  easily  seated  without  overcrowding. 

3043.  So  far  as  your  schools  go  there  is  room? — Yes, 
I  think  I  can  say  that  much. 

3044.  Mr.  Faoak. — 'As  regards  the  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  the  schools  which  you  speak  of,  you  are  satisfied 
that  your  own  schools  are  in  a  sanitary  state? — ^I  am. 

3045.  And  your  children  don't  suffer  m  health  in 
any  way  from  want  of  proper  sanitation  ? — No. 

3046.  The  ventilation  is  attended  to?— Yes,  I  watch 
it. 

3047.  Can  you  speak  of  other  schools?— For  a  great 
many  I  can. 

3048.  Taking  them  generally,  are  they  in  the  same 
satisfactory  state  of  sanitaition  ?— Yes,  I  think,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  they  are  very  satisfactory.  When 
I  was  first  put  on  the  Attendance  Committee  I  made  it 
my  business  to  visit  a  great  many  schools  as  I  had  time 
and  opportunities,  and  I  did  not  find  in  my  visits — 
and  t£ey  were  numerous — ^^anything  I  would  object  to 
that  was  not  produced  by  the  daily  soiling  of  the 
children's  feet  and  clothes  when  the  weather  was  wet. 

3049.  Are  you  aware  of  complaint  having  been  made 
on  that  point? — ^I  am  quite  aware. 

3050.  Do  you  think  there  is  justification  for  that?^ 
I  have  known  a  medical  gentleman  who  said  so,  and  I 
was  struck  with  it  because  I  did  not  agree  with  it,  and  I 
thought  that  there  was  condemnation  in  a  wholesale  way 
of  what  was  the  fault  of  a  very  few. 

3051.  You  think  that  condition  he  describes  is  con- 
fined to  a  comparatively  few  ? — ^Yes ;  I  have  taken 
careful  note  of  it,  and  I  intenld  when  I  have  time  to 
verify  it  with  my  own  eyesw 

30^.  Have  you  considered  the  question  of  Day  In- 
dustrial schools? — Not  much.  I  have  considered  the 
question  of  Truant  Schools. 

3063.  They  are  very  much  akin?— A  Truant  School 
would  be  a  most  valuable  thing.  I  have  found  that 
the  schools  such  as  Fox  Lodge,  which  is  really  an 
Industrial  School,  anid  used  to  be  on  board  the  gun- 
boat  ■ 

3054.  It  is  dosed?— The  gunboat  is,  but  the  school 
has  been  taken  up  to  Balmoral— a  beautiful  place— and 
I  found  that  school  in  the  days  of  the  gunboat  of  the 
greatest  advantage  .to  me.  When  I  would  meet  the 
case  of  children  very  much  neglected  and  very  desti- 
tute, and  would  go  before  a  magistraite,  I  used  to 
find  great  facilities  and  very  great  respect  in  giving 
me  my  wishes  in  sending  these  children  to  the  ship. 

3056.  Are  you  speaking  of  Fox  Lodge  as  a  Truant 
School?— No,  as  an  Industrial  School.  You  say  it 
is  much  the  same. 

3066.  Truant  Schools  and  Industrial  Schools?— I 
thought  you  said  that. 

3057.  No,  but  Day  Industrial  Schools  are  used  as  a 
means  of  dealing  with  children  Whom  the  attendance 
officers  cannot  get  to  attend  school?— What  is  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "  day,"  is  it  to  let  them  home  at 
nigiht? 

3068.  Yes,  a  school  to  which  children  go  at  seven 
or  eight  in  the  morning  and  return  home  to  their 
parents  at  six  in  the  evening.  In  the  interval  they 
get  t^eir  three  meals,   and  they  receive  an  industrial 

training  as  well  as  the  ordinary  literary  training? 

That,   as  far   as   I  can  judge  from  your  explanatory 


no 
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1902.  jBtaftement,  would  be  a  most  desinble'  thing ;  and 
Wuld  you  give  the  ofBcfers  power  to  bring  theso  child- 
ren on  the  street  off  to  the  school! 

9050.  They  E^ould  be  committed  before  a  magisrtirate 
—children  who  were  truants  and  couM  not  be  got  to 
attend  the  ordinary  National  schools? — ^I  think  that 
'would  be  a  most  excellent  plan,  and  that  a  very  small 
)ium'ber  of  sudh  Industrial  Schools  would  be  suflScient  to 
meeit}  the  wants  of  Belfast  so  far— ^  fact,  I  would  say 
400  or  500  children. 

3060.  Mr.  MuLHALL. — I  think  you  stated  that  the 
xnagiatrates  in  many  instances  were  very  lenient  owing 
to  tihe  extreme  poverty  of  the  parents? — Yes,  that  is 
'What  I  supposed,  that  they  were  kind-hearted. 

3061.  Suppose  that  the  magistrates  adopted  the  plan 
of  inflicting  the  maximum  penalty  in  all  cases,  but  on 
the  understanding  that  if  the  child  attended  regularly 
for  the  next  two  months  the  fine  was  to  be  reduced  to 
the  minimum  penalty? — ^That  would  do  good  for  the 
two  months. 

3062.  Then,  if  necessary,  you  could  proceed  against 


the  parent  again? — On  the  expiration  of  thd  first  two 
month  ? 

3063.  Quite  so? — That  would  be  a  good  plan. 

3064.  You  mentioned  also,  wiith  regazid  to  the  child- 
ren working  in  factories,  that  those  employed  in  the 
fluff  rooms  were  injured  in  their  health.  Are  you 
aware,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  many  are  so  employed, 
because  we  have  it  in  evidence  that  the  children  are,  as- 
a  rule,  employed  in  the  "wet  spinning  room?" — Th&t 
disposes  of  the  fluff  objection,  but  I  am  afraid  that  the 
wet  spinning  room  is  a  damp  place,  which  is  bad  for  the 
chest. 

30i6&  On  physical  grounds  you  think  there  are  ob- 
jections to  that  as  well  as  to  the  fluff  room  ? — I  think 
there  is  always  more  or  less  damp  in  their  clothes  there. 
I  do  xnot  refer  to  the  children  of  the  present  time 
so  mii^  as  to  the  parents  of  those  children  who,  when 
they  were  young  themselves,  years  ago  contracted  chest 
disease. 

3066.  Before  the  Factories  Acta  were  extended  ? — ^Yes. 


The    Witness   then   withdrew. 


Sev.  Jobn 
ToUn. 


Eev.   John  Tohill,  Admiristrator,  Saint  Peter's,   Belfast,  examined. 


3067.  Chairman. — I  think,  Father  Tohill,  you  take 
an  interest  in  the  subject  we  are  inquiring  into  ? — ^Yes. 

3068.  You  have  been  Hstening  to  some  of  the  evi- 
dence taken  here? — On  Tuesday,  yes,  and  I  have  been 
reading  also  the  evidence  as  given  before  you  in 
Dublin. 

1  50d9;  You  have  a  general  acquaintance  with  the 
Liverpool  regulations? — -Yes,  I  have  read  them  care- 
fully  over. 

3070.  Do  you  think  street  trading  in  Belfast  would  be 
impspoved  by  regulation?—!  beMeve  it  would. 

3071.  You  thuik  it  is  not  in  a  satisfactory  state  %\ 
present? — I  would  wish  to  see  fewer  of  the  boys  en- 
gaged in  street  trading  than  we  have  at  present,  for 
example^  in  the  district  connected  with  i^  chturch  whez« 
I  am. 

<  3072.  Your  district  iB?-^^9aint  Peter's.  It  is  princi- 
pally  a  working  peoples'  districb.  I  find  tiiere,  from 
the  returns  that  ooe  of  the  School  Attendance  offceis 
made  out  for  me,  that  of  school-^oong  children,  aged 
from  ten  to  twelve  years,  there  are  twenty  boys  of  that 
age  who  do  not  attend  schools  at  all,  and  thirty  t^at 
atteoad  about  half-time.  l%ey  are  all  engaged  in  street 
trading  during  school  hours.  There  are  fifty  aiUogether, 
selling  newspapers  principally,  a  few  of  them  selling 
matches  and  laces,  but  that  is  an  excuse  as  a  rule,  for 
begging,  and  I  believe  that  if  the  regulations  of  Liver- 
pool were  in  existence  here  these  fifty  boys  could  not 
escape  the  notice  of  the -School  Attendance  officers  so 
much,  because  their  license  would  be  withdrawn  if  they 
cease  to  make  the  necessary  attendances  at  school,  and 
we  would  have  a  ch'eck  on  them  which  we  have  not  at 
present. 

3073.  The  license  cao  be  suspended  unless  the  child 
produces  a  quarterly  certificate  of  having  attended 
regularly  at  school? — Yes. 

3074.  That  would  be  a  very  great  check? — It  would 
be  a  verv  great  check. 

3078.  Of  course  you  have  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  poorer  classes,  whose  children  supply  a  great 
number  of  the  street  trading  boys? — I  may  say  I  have 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  them. 

3076.  From  what  class  do  these  bovs  usually  come  ? — 
As  a  rule  from  very  poor  parents.  There  Is  a  general 
feeling  among  the  more  respectable  working  people 
that  their  children  should  not  be  on  the  streets  to  sell 
the  evening  papers.  There  is  a  small  number  who  allow 
their  boys  to  go  out  for  an  hour  or  two  after  school 
hours  to  sell  the  evening  papers  in  their  own  immediate 
neighbourhood. — The  *' Evening  Telegraph''  cart  has  a. 
distributing  centre,  and  there  may  be  twenty  or  thirty 
boys  waiting  at  5  o'clock  for  the  fourth  edition  of  the 
paper,  and  they  go  through  the  adjoining  streets  and 
sell  the  papers,  but  still,  as  far  as  I  can  gather  from  the 
people,  the  general  feeling  is  not  in  favour  of  seeing  rny . 
of  the  children  engaged  in  street  trading,  especially  jn 
newspaper-selling.  We  have,  in  Belfast  here,  the 
Society  of  St..  Vincent  de  Paul.  I  asked  the  president 
of  it  to  summon  a  meeting  of  the  heads  of  the  diflerent . 
districts  in  order  that  I  might  ascertain  their  views  on 
the  matter  as  they  were  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  and  also  with  the  feelings  of 


the  people,   and  their  opinion  is  from  the  experience 
gaiu^  in  the  w<Mrking  of  the  Vincent  de  Paul  Home  for 
Boys  we  might  conclude  that  the  number  of  absolutely 
homeless  and  friendless  children  tr«din.|(  in  the  streets 
oi  the  city  is  indeed  very  small,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  they  are  sent  out,  in  most  instances,  by  parents  rr 
so-oalled  guardians.     And  it  has  come  to  our  knowledge 
that  the  child  has,  in  many  cases,   to  remain  out-  all 
night  from  fear  to  approach  the  parents  because  they 
have  not  earned  the  required  amount  of  money.     In  thas 
way  great  cruelty  is  perpetrated.     We  are  of  opinion 
that   if   somebody,    say  the   School  Attendance   Oom- 
raittee,    or    one    similarly    constituted,    were    now    to 
register  the  children  after  due  investigation  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  parenite,  &c.,  much  unnecessary  sufEer- 
ing  might  be  prevented,  as  only  those,  who,   through 
adverse  circumstaaices,  are  compelled  to  have  recourse 
to  street  trading,  should  be  permitted  to  engage  in  :'t» 
We  believe  that  free  registxtition  should  be  adopted. 
They  object  slightly  to  the  clause  giving  power  to  the 
constable,  and  I  think  that  he  should  not  remove  a 
child,  except  on  the  eomnlaint  of  some  person  annoyed 
or  importuned. 

3077.  That  is  their  view? — -He  ^ould : of  coarse  re- 
mon^rate  with  them,  but  he  should  not  have  the  power 
of  removal  except  he  got  a  complaint  from,  sodw  person 
annoyed.  They  object  to  that  clause,  and  theV  add,  if 
it  should  oome  within  the  scope  of  the  inquiry,  they 
would  like  the  reoonmiendstion  to  be  put  before  the 
Oommittee  that  no  child  under  fourteen  years  of  sge 
should  be  permitted  to  pledge  or  release  any  article  in 
a  pawn-office,  and  th«t  greater  care  sbouM  be  taken 
to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Betting  Act, '  especially 
as  regards  children  oonreying  messages  to  or  from  book* 
makers.  The  reason  of  that  is  that  among  the  working 
classes  betting  has  grown  to  a  deplorable  mania,  and 
great  nimibers  of  these  boys  who  are  engaged  in  selling 
evening  papers,  are  engaged,  •  in  the  midday  hours,  in 
carrying  messages  to  and  from  bookmakers,  and  I  would 
suggest  it  could  be  put  in  this  way,  that  one  of  the  reasons 
for  cancelling  a  license  would  be,  if  it  were  found  that  a 
boy  was  engaged  as  a  messenger  to  or  from  a  bookmaker^ 
or  if  it  were  found,  on  inquiry,  that  the  money  earned 
by  the  boy  was  spent  on  drink,  or  put  to  a  bad  purpose 
in  the  household.  That  could  be  put  in  as  one  of  the 
disqualifying  clauses  in  connection  with  the  license. 

3078.  Do  you  think  there  are  many  boys  employed  in 
the  streets  selling  newspapers  who  ought  not  *tp  be 
there? — Not  to  my  own  faiowledge,  except  I  know  four 
or  five  in  my  own  immediate  neighbourhood,  who  do 
not  attend  school  regularly  owing  to  the  fact  that  they 
are  engaged  in  it,  but  I  may  say  for  the  rest,  in  my 
own  immediate  district,  as  far  as  I  know  them,  they 
engage  in  it  principsilly  from  5  to  8  or  9  and  go  to 
school  next  momirg.  Very  few  of  them  are  engaged 
in  the  mornings  distributing  papers,  because,  being  a 
working  district  not  many  of  the  morning  papers  are 
sold,  and  the  news-shops  have  district  messengers  who 
distribute  the  papers  to  their  ordinaiy  customers. 

3070.  Is  the  money  which  these  chdldren  earn  neces- 
sary for  the  household,  or  is  it  spent  improperly? — 
I  believe  that,  in  most  cases,  it  is  usefully  expended. 


Ill 


In  Belfast^  for  tho  1«^  few  jwr^  tfiere  has  been  great 
deprefision,  and  a  large  number  ol  the  ord.nary  labourers 
coold  Aotyfind  employment:  and  also  with  regard  to 
these  boys  who  are  half-timers,  tKere  are  nqt. nearly  ho  ' 
many  employed  in  our  district  aa  formerly.  They  pre* 
ier  girls  now  to  boys.  The  result  is,  if  a  boy  keeps  oad 
time,  aiid  miasea  perb  of  a.  morning,  be  goes  out,  aDd  it 
is  impossible  always  to  j  et  them  in.  There  are  a  very 
large;  number  of  these  boys,,  over  the  age  of  fourleen, 
walking  about.  They  cannot  find  emp.oyment  £kn<» 
ployment  for  ordinary  workingmen  or  boys  has  been 
very  scarce  in  Belf  sat  for  the  last  two  yeara. 

3080.  Po  you  think  half -timers  in  the  factories  are  en- 
gB^ed  io  selling  newspapers  ? — We  introduced  a  system 
here  -two  years  ago.  We  brought  all  the  half-time  girls 
into  one  school  and  gave  it  in  charge-  of  the  Sisteis  •  f 
Charity.  We  buUt  a  new  school,  and  also  built  » 
a^arate  sohool  for  the  half-time  boye  and  put  them 
under  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools,  aa  we 
thought  that  in  this  way  we  would  have  more  control 
over  theae  children  thiui  if  they  were  going  to  an> 
ordinary,  school.  The  number  on  the  rolls,  we  find) 
varies  from  410  to  420,  and  out  of  those  half-timeni 
there  is  only  one  little  girl  engsged  in  street  trading. 
Stie  sella  laces  or  something.  She  goes  out  with  her 
mother  in  the  evening ;  and  of  the  bovs  on  the  roll 
at  present,  120,  there  is  just  one  boy  engsged  in  selling 
evening  papers. 

d08L  These  half-t'mers  are  practicaLy  not  engaged 
in  street  trsding? — They  are  not  engaged,  aod  it'  is 
plain,  if  they  get  any  ot^her  work  that  the  parents  pre- 
fer them  to  devote  themselves  to  it,  and  not  associate 
with  what  they  call  the  "telly"  boys,  because  they 
think  that  these  belong  to  a  lower  class  than  the  boy 
who  is  ^ying  to  earn  his  living  in  another  way. 

3082.  Did  you  see  any  objection  to  requiring  these 
boya,  who  sell  newspap^s,  to  wear  a  distinctive  badge? 
— None  whatever ;  you  have  the  messengers  of  the 
Post  0£&ce  wearing  them,  the  Commissionaires  wearing 
them,  and  lihe  messengers  connected  with  the  Tde- 
ifraph  o&ce  itself. 

cK)63.  You  think  that  would  create  no  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  a  boy  becoming  a  street  trader?— Not  the 
alightest. 

3064.  He  would  not  object  himself? — ^I  doki't  believe 
he  would. 

3085.  Would  the  parents  object?— 1  think  not.  They 
would  understand  these  re<?ulations.  It  would  cause  no 
dissatisfaction.  Some  of  the  more  respectable  boys 
might  prefer  to  carry  the  badge  in  their  pocket  and 
produce  it  when  aaked  by  a  constable,  but  an  ordinary 
boy  engaged  in  selling  papers  would  not  see-  any 
grievance. 

3086.  And  the  other  boy  is  probably  a  boy  who  ought 
not  to  be  street  trading  at  all  ? — No. 

3087.  As  r^ards  the  clothing  of  these  children,  I 
notice  they  seem  to  be  very  ragged,  very  badly  clothed, 
in  Belf ast  ?--Yes.    . 

3088.  Even  more  so  than  in  Dublin? — Yes;  and  if 
ycu  visit  a  number  of  the  poorer  schools,  you  will  find 
the  children  just  as  badly  clothed.  The  wages  of  work- 
ingmen  are  only  from  ISs.  to  £1  a  week  in  many  cases, 
and  they  tave  very  laree  families,  as  a  rule.  Where 
there  are  seven  or  eight  in  family,  and  such  small 
wages,  it  is  really  very  difficult  to  provide  any  dotliir^, 
except  what  is  barely  necessary. 

3089.  Is  there  much  done  by  charitable  societies? — 
There  is  a  great  deal.  There  are  two  clothing  societies 
to  which  I  subscribe.  Thev  distribute  a  great  deal  of 
clothing  in  November  and  February.  They  stop  in  • 
February.  Then  the  Vincent  de  Paul  Society,  in  the 
different  districts,  makes  an  appeal  for  cast-oiS  doUxinff 
when  winter  comes  on,  suitable  to  every  person ;  and 
some  of  the  ladies  connected  with  it  recast  these,  and 
make  them  irp  again  to  suit  the  different  ages,  and  great 
assistance  is  given  in  that  way. 

3090.  TEe  clothes  you  now  speak  of  are  given  abso- 
lutely to  the  parents  of  the  children  without  any  condi- 
tions ? — ^Yes  ;  in  one  society  they  always  insist,  if  pos- 
sible, that  they  should  pay  something  for  them,  perhaps 
half  ^rice,  and  they  believe  they  are  leias  likely  to  be  im- 
posed on  ;  but  if  after  examining  into  the  circumstances, 
they  find  that  the  applicant  is  not  able  to  make  the  re- 
quired payment,  the  clothes  are  then  given  gratis. 

3091.  Do  they  clothe  children  only  r—They  clothe  all 
dassea— meij,  women,  and  children. 

3092.  Do  you  find  that  in  the  homes  of  these  child- 
ren the  clothes  are  repaired  and  kept  in  good  order? — 
As  a  rule,  tliose  who  look  for  the  assistance  ol  the  cloth«> 
ing  societies  do.    They  are  very  deserving  people ;  but 


I  may  say  also  the  -great  body  ef  thsm  would  preiw  ia    iAqr  U<i^M^ 
make  an  extreme  effort  before  they  would  have  reooozaa  |.      r^jT 
to  the  assistance  ol  the  dothing  society — at  least;  Itey  xohilL  i 

would  not  like  -it  to  be  known  that  they  were  gettuig  aa-r  ' '" 

sistanoe. 

3093.  You  think  it  would  be  possible  to  make  some 
small  charge  for  the  clothes  supplied  to  these  newspapev 
boys,  who  earn  money  themsdves? — ^If  after  giving  si 
licence  it  was  made  a  oonditioil  that  they  should  pliy  Id. 
a  week  say,  and  give  the  order  <to  some  firm  to  "Supply 
them  with  the  clothes,  I  am  sure  they  would  keep  ta 
that,  and  pay  by  instalments. 

3004.  It  is  a  very  small  sua  you  name—Id.  a  week? 
— ^Yes  ;  say  3d.  a  week,  or  6d.  a  week.  fi 

3096.  Say  Id.  a  day  ?— Yes. 

3096.  You  thiftk  that  most  boya  could  afford  IfcaVoiit 
of  their  earnings  ? — Yes  ;  those  who  are  ravaged  at  it 
for  the  whole  evening. 

3097.  The  earnings  range  from  Zs,  6d.  to  6f .  ? — Yea. 

3098.  So  we  might  say  they  could  pay  Id.  a  day  to^ 
wards  decent  clothes ;  if  they  did  so,  could  your  society 
arrange  the  matter  ? — Yes  ;  or  an  organisation  managed 
by  the  licensing  body. 

3099.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  School  Attendance 
Ck>mmittee  yourself? — No. 

3100.  Have  you  seen  these  children  in  school  ? — ^Yes. 
310L  Can  you  say  that  the  work  of  street  trading*  in 

which  they  are  engaged  unfits  them  for  work  in  school 
at  aU? — I  should  not  care  to  go  so  far  as  to  say  so. 
Teachers  say  that  their  attendiqice  is  unsatisfactory, 
and  certainly  they  are  not  able  to  prepare  Uieir  lessons  ; 
and  they  have  not  them  so  weU  prepared,  and  their 
manner  in  school  is  not  so  satisfactory. 

3102.  And  most  of  the  work  of  selling  newspapers  is 
done  in  the  evening  ? — ^It  is  mostly  done  in  the  evening. 

3103.  That  would  not  affect  the  school  work  so  much 
as  if  the  child  were  working  in  the  early  morning?-^ 
ISzcept  that  it  gives  no  habits  of  discipline,  and  they 
don't  set  their  mind  to  work  so  well  as  the  other  boy 
that  merdy  roams  about  the  street  in  the  evening  with 
a  number  of  his  companions. 

3104.  Have  you  come  across  many  cases  of  excessive 
child  work  in  Belfast? — 'None. 

3106.  Is  there  much  cruelty  to  children  in  Belfast  ? — 
Very  little  has  come  under  my  observation,  except  that 
arising  from  drunkenness  and  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
parents,  due  to  drunkenness. 

3106.  Have  you  thought  at  aU  about  the  advisability 
of  establishing  Day  Industrial  Schools  ? — Yes  ;  I  have 
given  it  some  thought  The  principal  difficulty  I  see  is 
the  initial  cost  of  getting  up  the  building,  and  then  our 
people  are  so  scattered.  Some  are  in  my  district,  and 
others  are  two  or  three  miles  away,  because  they  live 
here  more  or  less  in  what  are  called  separate  districts — 
Catholic  and  Protestant  districts — and  to  make  the  sys- 
tem effective  you  would  require  two  or  three  of  these  Day 
Industrial  Schools. 

3107.  Would  you  require  two  or  three  for  the  Catho- 
lic children  ? — Yes  j  for  the  children  in  Ballymacarett 
could  not  be  brought  over  to  my  district,'  a  distance  of 
more  than  2^  miles. 

3108.  And  the  system  is  they  should  go  in  the  even- 
ings ;  so  you  believe  one  school  would  not  work  prac- 
tically?— No ;  and  I  believe  if  the  powers  under  the 
Compulsory  Education  Act  were  greater,  and  if  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  could 
be  fully  put  into  operation  against  parents  who  were 
given  to  habits  of  drunkenness  or  neglect,  the  number 
for  whom  they  would  be  required  would  be  compara- 
tively small. 

3109.  The  number  for  the  Day  Industrial  Schools  ? — 
Yes  ;  I  think  it  better,  if  there  were  an  extreme  case,  to 
lift  it  out  of  its  surroundings  altogether,  and  send  it 
to  an  ordinary  Industrial  School,  because  a  great  deal 
of  the  good  done  in  the  Day  Industrial  School  would  be 
lost  on  returning  to  the  bad  surroundings  in  the  even- 
ing. 

3110.  The  Day  Industrial  School  would  be  a  complete 
cure  for  truant  children,  and  would  take  them  anS 
teach  them? — My  experience  is  that  in  very  few  cases 
are  the  children  to  blame.  The  blame  rests  with  the 
father  and  mother,  the  mother  espeoiaUy,  who  does  not 
send  the  child  to  any  school ;  and  if  she  finds  he  bus 
"  mitched,"  does  not  tell  the  father,  for  fear  the  boy 
will  be  exceesivelv  beaten ;  and  the  child  has  got  con- 
firmed habits  before  the  father  knows  what  is  really 
wrong.  If  parents  did  their  duty,  you  would  not  have 
many  truant  children.  I  consider  that  the  Echool  of- 
ficers, the  teachers,  and  the  clergy  look  after  them  as 
well  as  they  can,  and  some  managers,  if  they  find  tkem 
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May  1, 1002.    ftbfient  and  have  time/  yisit  them  that  evening  or  next 
day. 

3111.  So  far  as  street-trading  children  are  concerned, 
the  regulation  of  street  trading  would  help  the  school  at- 
tendance ? — Yes. 

3112.  Because  the  child  would  not  get  a  licence  unless 
it  attended  school  ? — Yes  ;  and  it  would  be  withdrawn 
if  he  absented  himself. 

3113.  Probably,  if  we  had  Day  Industrial  Schools, 
none  of  the  children  sent  there  would  be  of  the  street- 
trading  class? — None. 

3114.  In  the  case  of  these  children  who  have  very  bad 
homes,  do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  establish 
homes  under  supervision,  to  which  they  might  be  re- 
moved ;  not  Industrial  Schools,  but  Homes,  where  they 
miffht  live,  and  go  and  attend  to  their  work  in  factories 
ana  elsewhere,  and  return  in  the  evening  to  these  Homes 
again  ? — As  far  as  I  can  see,  they  would  not  frequent 
these  Homes,  not  matter  how  bad  the  surroundings  in 
their  own  homes  were.  They  prefer  to  remain  there. 
The  lodging-house  system  has  not  extended  to  any  |^at 
extent  in  Belfast,  at  least  in  reference  to  boys  or  girls, 
as  far  as  I  know.  * 

3115.  These  children  live  in  their  own  homes,  and 
would  prefer  to  live  there  to  being  sent  to  any  more  com- 
fortable place  ? — Yes  ;  and  we  wish  also  that  the 
parental  authority  and  responsibility  should  be  always 
kept  before  both  parents  and  children,  and  should  not 
be  diminished  by  relieving  the  parents  of  any  respon- 
sibility. 

3116.  As  regards  the  children  who  have  been  arrested 
for  any  cause,  it  has  been  suggested  that  there  should 
be  a  child's  court  established,  and  that  the  children 
should  not  be  brought  to  the  ordinary  police  court :  do 
you  think  that  would  be  a  good  arrangement  ? — I  think 
it  is  better  as  it  is.  There  is  an  idea  of  terror  about 
being  brought  before  a  magistrate,  and  it  has  a  deter- 
rent effect  on  the  child,  and  also  on  the  neighbours,  who 
look  on  it  as  a  disgrace  to  be  broub;ht  before  a  court. 

3117.  A  child  would  be  brought  to  court,  but  it  would 
not  be  an  ordinary  police  court,  but  a  separate  court  for 
children  only,  presided  over  by  magistrates,  and  prob- 
ably a  resident  magistrate  would  be  one  of  them? — 
There  would  be  nothing  wrong  in  it,  but  I  think  it  would 
not  be  worth  while  making  any  special  arrangements 
for  it. 

Mr.  Bagwell. — It  has  been  done  in  some  foreign 
countries  with  a  very  good  effect. 

3118.  Chairman. — As  regards  girls  trading  in  the 
streets,  would  you  like  to  see  that  stopped  altogether  ? — 
If  possible ;  but  in  extraordinary  cases,  where  a  girl 
might  assist  her  mother  in  small  dealing,  in  going 
round  the  suburbs  to  a  certain  number  of  customers 
who,  partly  through  charity  or  kindness,  buy  small 
articles,  and  make  it  an  occasion  of  giving  charity — 
for  a  number  of  persons  getting  their  support  in  that 
way  it  might  be  allowed  ;  but  I  should  like  to  see  all 
other  girls  off  the  streets,  especially  the  main  thorough- 
fares. I  have  asked  the  opinion  of  a  gentleman  who 
has  great  experience  of  the  principal  centre  where  they 
congregate,  and  he  should  like  to  see  them  all  away. 

3119.  Still  you  think  there  might  be  cases  of  hardship 
if  it  were  prohibited  entirely  by  Act  of  Parliament  ? — 
I  believe  there  would  be  cases  of  hardship. 

3120.  Therefore,  it  would  be  better  to  leave  it  under 
strict  reflation,  if  possible? — Yes  ;  and  I  think  that 
the  public  tone  is  such  that  it  is  not  likely  ever  to  come 
to  be  abused. 

3121.  You  would  probably  say  that  a  girl  trading  in 
the  streets  should  leave  off  at  an  earlier  hour  than  tho 
boys  trading? — Yes,  at  nightfall. 

3122.  What  hour  do  you  think  that  the  boys  trading 
might  be  allowed  to  go  on  to — a  large  sale  of  the  papers 
is  in  the  evening  ? — ^i es  ;  I  should  say  up  to  9  o'clock. 

3123.  You  think  there  would  be  no  hardship  if  they 
were  stopped  at  9  o'clock  ? — Not  on  any  ordinary  night, 
except  Saturday  night.  If  they  make  more  sales  they 
ai'e  liable  to  see  things  that  it  would  be  better  for  them 
not  to  see.  There  are  many  things  in  the  street  that  it 
would  be  better  for  them  not  to  see.  That  is  the  time 
when  men  get  drunk,  and  go  about  to  public-houses  and 
places  of  amusement,  and  they  are  more  liable  to  temp- 
tation, and  to  get  into  ways  of  vice,  than  they  are  at 
other  times. 

3124.  Do  yra  think  do  these  children  spend  any  of 
their  earnings  on  themselves,  or  do  they  take  them  all 
home  to  their  parents  ? — Nearly  all,  I  think. 

3125.  Do  you  think  they  spend  any  money  in  gam- 
bling ? — I  see  them  play  pitch-and-toss,  but  it  is  buttons 
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they  use.     I  think  a  very  strict  account  is  required 
them. 

3126.  You  mentioned  regulations  as  to  pawn  offices  t 
yo'i  would  like  to  see  the  English  law  introduced,  whicli 
is  that  no  child  under  sixteen  years  of  age  is  allow3<l 
into  a  pawn  office? — Yes. 

3127.  You  think  that  would  meet  the  case — you  men- 
tioned fourteen  ? — Yes  ;  I  was  speaking  to  the  manager 
of  our  Boys'  Home  afterwards,  and  he  said  sixteen  ;  bui» 
I  did  not  wish  to  interfere  with  their  recommendations  * 
but  I  should  myself  say  sixteen. 

3128.  Sixteen  is  the  age  in  England.  As  regards 
these  poor  children,  if  they  were  not  selling  newspapers 
in  the  streets,  is  there  anything  ehe  tor  them  to  do  ? — 
Nothing,  except  amuse  themselves  in  their  own  streets. 

3129.  They  would  be  simply  knocking  about  the  streets 
or  playing  about  ? — Yes  ;  there  is  no  place  of  amuse- 
ment, or  what  you  would  call  breathing  spaces,  in  the 
working  districts,  except  one  at  the  Falls-road,  where 
there  is  a  little  park,  given  by  Mr.  Dunville,  which  is 
of  great  service  to  the  children  in  that  neighbourhood. 
They  can  so  in  and  play  in  it.  But  in  the  heart  of  the 
working  districts  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  remain  in 
the  streets. 

3130.  Mr.  Baowixl. — We  have  heard  about  pitch- 
and-toss  from  several  witnesses,  but  you  mentioned 
what  no  other  witness  mentioned — that  these  boys  are 
occupied  as  betting  agents  to  a  certain  extent:  how  is 
that  done  ? — People  engage  them  to  go  and  put  on  money 
with  bookmakers. 

3131.  You  think  that  could  be  prevented  by  regula- 
tions?— ^I  think  so.  At  least,  I  would  make  it  a  penal 
clause  that  any  boy  found  doing  such  a  thing  should 
lose  his  licence. 

3132.  You  think  that  could  be  enforced  ? — ^I  think  ;  o. 

3133.  There  is  another  matter  as  to  which  I  could 
not  get  any  witness  to  answer  me  exactly :  we  have  a  r?- 
turn  stating  that  there  are  forty-five  girls  acting  as 
messengers.  That  does  not  seem  to  me  exactly  street 
trading.  Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  these  gir? 
messengers  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  any  of  them  at  all.  In 
some  shops  you  have  girls  of  fourteen  who  mind  the 
shop  when  the  lady  herself  is  out,  and  they  may  go  ana 
deliver  the  newspapers  to  a  limited  number  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  but  I  don't  know  of  any  other. 

3134.  That  I  would  not  object  to  ;  but  you  don't  know 
of  any  case  where  a  girl  is  used  by  several  people,  by  a 
number  of  shops,  in  a  joint  stock  way  ? — I  do  not. 

3135.  You  say  that  compulsory  education  is  not  quitr} 
carried  out  as  it  might  be  ? — No. 

3136.  Is  that  the  fault  of  the  law,  or  the  fault  of  the 
administration? — The  fault  of  the  law.  Some  people 
think  it  is  the  fault  of  the  Committee. 

3137.  They  have  not  enough  of  School  Attendance  of- 
ficers ? — No ;  but  it  is  thought  that  the  Committee  is 
too  mild  in  its  dispensing  powers,  when  it  brings  a  boy 
before  it;  and  if  a  prosecution  should  be  orcfered,  it 
does  not  order  it.  It  is  also  stated  that  the  attendance 
officers  themselves,  when  they  go  around  investigating 
the  cases,  take  upon  themselves  the  right  of  interpreting 
the  law  and  giving  permission  for  tne  children  to  re- 
main at  home  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks.  Some 
blame  is  also  given  to  the  magistrates  for  not  imposing 
sufficiently  heavy  fines.  Of  course,  the  magistrates  say 
from  their  point  of  view  that  these  people  present  a 
pitiable  appearance,  and  they  think  it  would  be  a  great 
hardship  to  inflict  any  substantial  fine. 

3138.  They  don't  understand  the  mechanism  of  the 
thing  ? — They  are  inclined  to  the  merciful  view. 

3139.  It  is  exactly  the-  same  in  England — almost 
worse  than  here.  As  regards  the  prevention  of  cruelty 
to  children,  you  are  aware  that  the  Act  is  a  very  strong 
Act?— Yes. 

3140.  And  anybody  may  put  it  into  motion ;  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  put  into  motion  by  the  National 
Society,  but  it  may  be  put  into  motion  by  anybody.  T 
think  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  Act  was  not 
worked  thoroughly  enough? — ^In  some  cases  that  came 
under  my  notice  I  think  prosecutions  should  have  fol- 
lowed sooner. 

3141.  That  might  be  done,  by  drawing  attention  to  it. 
by  any  person.  It  does  not  follow  it  need  by  the 
National  Society.  Any  ordinary  person  who  takes  the 
trouble  to  follow  up  a  case  under  the  law  can  do  so.  The 
law  is  most  drastic,  and  ^ves  immense  powers.  You 
think  it  might  be  worked  more  vigorously  in  that  way? 
—Yes. 

3142.  As  to  the  pstablishment  of  Day  Industrial 
Schools,  I  will  not  ask  you  about  them,  because  a  much 
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better-qnfllified  penoA  ift  Here.  H  is  &  subjert  I  don't 
know  mnek  about,  bat  as  to  the  initial  ooet  of  schools, 
would  it  be  a  case  in  which  public  help  in  some  way 
might  be  justly  given  ?— Certainly. 

3143.  Suppose  it  could  be  done,  that  theie  could  be 
firu  or  six  of  these  schools  established  in  Belfast— I  sup- 
pose that  the  number  required  beginning  with  you  wonli 
be  three,  but  it  would  be  well  to  begin  with  one  in  the 
most  crowded  district,  and  see  how  fliat  would  get  on— 
but  you  beliet'e  if  five  or  six  were  built  in  Belfast,  ther^ 
would  be  a  considerable  improvement  in  the  educational 
poaition  of  the  children  7— -I  believB  there  would. 

3144.  Mr.  Faoan.— On  the  whole,  yxm  think  the 
ABtabliahment  of  these  schools,  if  it  could  be  carried  out 
without  the  incurring  of  much  expeuae  by  private  m- 
dividuals,  would  be  an  advantage?—!  believe  it  would. 

3146.  Do  yoa  think  the  cori^miite  body  here  would 
be  disposed  to  contribute  laiig;ely,  inaamnoh  as  it  would 
be  beneficial  to  the  ooounumty  at  large  to  contribute 
to  it? — ^I  really  could  not  say. 

3146.  Are  you  aware  that  you  have  the  powers  of 
borrovring,  at  a  very  low  rate  of  interest,  frwn  the 
Board  of  Works?— Yes,  but  perhaps  it  is  not  so  easy. 

3147.  Do  you  see  any  insuperable  difficulty  7— Kone, 
except  the  Town  Oouncil  mi^t  not  oare  to  exercise  its 
powers. 

3148.  But  the  principle  yoiz  admit  is,  on  the  whole, 
louud  9 — ^It  would  be  a  laudable  one. 

3140.  Are  your  schools  crowded?— No;  #e  have  more 
than  ample  school  tootn  for  all  our  children.  We  have 
built  two  additional,  schools  for  half-tdmers^  one  for 
boys  and  one  for  girls,  and  also  an  entirely  new  school 
for  boys,  so  we  have  more  school  spaoe  than  we  have 
duldr«i  for.  ' 

3160.  lliat  is  in  your  particular  looafity  7— Yes. 

3151.  Do  you  think  that  applies  to  all  the  schools 
attended  by  Roman  Oatholic  chOdt^  in  Belfast?— I 


schoola 

3152.  Mr.  MuLBALL. — ^With  r^ard  to  half-timers, 
yon  say  you  have  a  separate  school  for  ihem? — ^Yes. 

31S3l  Do  you  find,  as  a  rule,  that  they  are  as  well 
able  to  apply  themselves  to  their  Imsoqs  as  the 
ordinary  8g}k)o1  children  7 — The  opinion  of  the  teachers 
is  that  they  are  not,  at  least  before  they  were  all 
brought  together  into  one  school  the  teachers  always 
complained  that  their  presence  in  a  dass  brought  down 
the  percentage  at  the  examinations,  and  they  said  of 
course  they  could  not  do  the  same  work  in  ha^-time  as 
the  others  do  in  full-time,  but  I  believe  there  is  also  m 
opinion  that  the  children  themselves,  alter  they  get  into 
th<)  mills  as  half-timers,  consider  that  their  education 
is  finished. 

3154.  How  does  their  general  health  compare  with 
that  of  tiie  ordinary  school  children? — ^Many  oi  them 
look  rather  delicate,  and  after  they  are  in  the  mill  a 
short  time  you  will  find  that  those  children  who  were 
ruddy  a/ad  very  healthy  when  they  went  in,  become 
sallow  and  wan-looking.  They  have  a  very  fatigued 
look  when  you  meet  them  coming  home  in  the  evening. 

3155.  Are  there  many  places  where  they  can  exercise, 
or  play  in  the  open  air? — ^There  are  none  whatever, 
except  they  taiLe  a  walk  to  the  Falls  Park,  a  distance; 
of  two  Buglish  miles. 

3156.  Mr.  Faoak. — Just  one  other  point.  Do  you 
think  the  earnings  of  the  half-timer  necessary  tor  the 
suj^xxrt  of  the  family? — ^In  nearly  every  case  that  I 
know  oi.      • 

3157.  So  they  hare  to  sacrifice  the  children  7— They 
have  to  sacrifice  the  children  for  the  necessaries  c^ 
life. 


TJie    Witneu   then   vfithdrew. 


Bev.  Daniel  M'Oashik,  Administrate 

3158.  Chairman.— Father  M'Cashin,  Saint  Malach/s 
is  your  district  ? — ^Yes. 

3159.  Is  that  a  very  large  poor  district  ? — No,  we  have 
about  five  and  a  'half  thousand  Gatholics.  . 

3160.  Axe  tdiey  very  poor?— Generally  speaking  we 
bave  more  of  the  femaU  classes  in  our  district  that  the 
nala    Nearly  all  the  wareroom  class. 

316L  You  have  heard  Father  Tohill's  evidence— 'Do 
70a  concur  with  it  generally  ?--Yes,  with  most  of  it 

3162.  Do  you  concur  in  his  views  on  the  Industrial 
Schools  question  ^Not  with  r^rd  to  tiie  Day  In- 
dustrial Schoola 

3163.  What  are  your  views  with  regard  to  these? — 
I  don't  si^eak  of  tb^  initial  cost,  though  that  would 
bo  a  great  difficulty,  as  if  they  are  to  be  got  up  more 
than  one  will  be  Aeoeesarv.  The  Day  Industrial 
Scho61s  will  be  either  a  lock-up  during  the  day  or  a 
place  of  iudustry.  If  it  be  a  jdace  oi  industry  you 
nust  teach  more  than  one  trade,  and  you  must  have  a 
person  to  represent  each,  trade,  so  that  really  it  would 
require  a  great  staff  to  work  an  Industrial  School  in.  that 
seose  of  the  word.  Practically  speaking  there  is  very.. 
little  difference  between  Day  Industrial  Schools  -  and 
oRiinary  Industrial  Schools,  except  in  the  dormitory 
accommodation,  that  is  if  it  is  really  to  be  an  Industrial 
School      ' 

3164.  But  th^e  children  in  the  Dav  Industrial  Sbhcol 
don't  sleep  there,  they  go  home? — ^Yes,  that  is  really 
the  great  difference  between  the  two  or  oug^  to  be  at 
iDf  rate  if  it  is  to  be  a  place  of  industry. 

3165.  They  go  at  eight  in  the  morning,  and  return  at 
aix  in  the  evening.  The  great  object  of  the  Day  In- 
dustrial School  is  not  to  break  up  the  home  life,  but  to 
atiovr  the  children  to  go  home  to  their  parents.  But 
the  very  reason  they  are  sent  to  the  Day  Industrial 
School  is  that  the  home  Ufe  should  be  broken  up,  be- 
catue  they  are  not  children  who  wiU  attend  an  ordinary 
Katiooal  School. 

3166.  But  very  many  of  these  ddldren  are  Cruants 
on  account  of  their  own  disposition? — ^Very  many.  I 
iroold  feel  obliged  if  you  would  ask  me  again  before  I 
am  done  on  that  ^int,  because  I  wish  to  say  I  find 
Hiat  yery  often  it  is  the  fault  of  the  children  and  not 
the  fault  of  the  par^iits.  I  have  met  a  case  where  the 
paienta  have  been  fined  time  and  asain,  and  have  had 
to  pay  the  fine,  when  really  they  did  their  very  bestf 
to  get  the  child  to  go  to  school. 
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31^.  Still  there  are  many  cases  where  th,e  pitfeni  M'Caahin. 
is  the  responsible  peison  7— Jlyelpenencel^ou^ld  teach 
me   that  in .  the  majoriity   of   oases'  tiie  child   1$   th^ 
defaulter  and  not  the  parentis.,    I  can  only  speak  of  mj^ 
own  experience  •  .       <' 

91)68.  You  tiiink  truancy  is  more  prevalent  nxotinqi 
boys  than  girls  T—JVery  much  so. 

3169.  Are  there  many  truant  ffirls  hi  your  district  7-7* 
No,  not  many.  I  would  iaay  that  in  the  ca^e  of  tiie 
girls  the  parenta  would  be  more  to*  blame  than  iH^  the 
case  of  the  boys.  -i 

SITO,  (Do  thes6  girls  put  in  a  fair  school  attendknos-t^ 
the  girls  of  school  age  7 — ^They  do  wntfar  usl<'  .  Of  courss 
ours  is  not  a  very  p<^ulous  d»trlct.    , 

3171.  Do  you  think  no  child  of-^school  age  aSiould  be 
permitted  to  trade  during  school  l^ours  without  f 
cerlificate  of  exemption  7— ^Yes,  X>  tiunk  sa  ,1  believe 
they  should  be  regulated  as  to  teading.  outside  school 
hours,  but  I  think  many  cases  mignt- occur  where  the 
poverty  of  the  family  would  be  soreactreme  that  thej' 
could  make  an  exception  of  a  child  that  was  not  at 
school,  especially  in  cases  of  temporary  poverty,  as,  for 

'instance,  where  a' 'father  is  thrown  out  of  woric,  which 
often  happens. 

3172.  May  we  take  it  you  approve  of  street  trading 
being  regulated  and  not  entirely  prohibited  7 — ^Yes,  espe- 
cially for  the  purpose  of  seeing  that  they  are  properly 
clothed. 

3173.  That  is  one  of  the  conditions  in  the  Liverpool 
licence? — ^Yes.  I  believe  they  comld  not  attain  that  end 
without  some  sort  of  a  licence. 

3174.  You  also  think  that  a  child  licensed  to  trade 
in  the  streets  should  bring  a  quarterly  certificate  of  dili- 
gence in  attendance  7 — Yes  ;  he  should  give  evidence  that 
he  has  been  to  school. 

3175.  Generally  you  agree  with  Father  TohiU ;  is 
there  any  particular  point  on  which  you  differ  from 
his  evidence?— I  don't  think  there  is  very  much.  I 
cannot  remember  exactly  the  different  points. 

3176.  His  sugg^estion  about  the  pawnbrokers'  shons 
you  think  would  be  a  good  one? — ^Yes,  I  think  it  would 
be.  We  have  not  that  in  our  district.  To  my  know- 
ledge we  have  no  case  where  the  children  cany  mes- 
sages like  that. 

3177.  It  is  very  common  in  Dublin  to  have  young 
children  go  into  pawnbrokers'  shops  7-^Yes,  they  do 
ik  sometimes. 
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3178.  Do  you  tMnk  tihe  Act  of  Parliament  merent- 
ing  them  from  going  into  publichouaee  is  somciendy 
strong  ? — It  is  in  force  bo  short  a  time  that  we  haive  not 
had  time  ix>  pronounce. 

3179.  Is  it  your  experience  Hhat  wage-earning  by 
children  unfits  them  for  school  ?— Selling  papers  the 
evening  before) 

3160.  Not  only  papers,  but  working  in  private 
houses,  working  in  shops,  carrying  errands,  and  so  on? 
— 'No,  I  don't  think  it  would.  If  they  went  to  school 
and  got  time  for  il^ir  meals  I  don't  think  a  few  hours 
in  the  evening  would  matter  much. 

33BL  Bo  you  think  the  half-time  system,  here  in 
the  factories  of  working  on  alternative  days  is  satis- 
factory 7— I  think  it  is  a  necessary  evil  They  oould 
nnt  be  well  done  without  here,  especiaUv  for  i^e  girls. 
The  girls,  as  a  rule,  don't  trade  in  the  streets  but 
work  in  tiie  mills,  and  the  boys  trade  in  the  streets. 

3182.  These  children  who  work  in  the  mills  and 
attend  school  on  alternate  days — are  they  as  advanced 
in  their  studies  as  the  children  who  are  not  half- 
timers?-— I  think  there  is  not  very  much  difference, 
especially  in  the  junior  classes.  In  the  senior  classes 
they  could  not  attiain  the  same  proficiency  as  those  who 
are  not  half-timers. 

3183.  Is  there  mwh  work  for  children  in  the  morn- 
ing delivery  of  milk  and  newspapers  and  parcels? — 
(Newspapers  are  the  principal  thing ;  they  deliver  to 
regular  customers,  lliey  go  to  the  printing  office,  get 
the  papers,  and  bring  them  to  their  oidinary  customers. 

3184.  These  are  not  the  same  children  w'ho  trade  in 
the  streets? — No ;  they  are  a  different  dass. 

3186.  Is  that  very  early  work  in  the  morning? — 
From  six  or  seven  o'clock  to  half  past  seven. 

3106.  Does  it  unfit  them  for  school  work? — ^I  don't 
think  80. 

3187.  l%e  Bnglish  Committee  reported  that  the 
severest  work  and  the  longest  hours  and  the  hardest  con- 
ditions were  often  to  be  found  in  the  case  of  children 
who  are  employed  without  wages  in  doing  housework 
in  the  homes  of  their  parents ;  you  think  that  is  the 
case  in  Belfast? — ^There  is  very  little  of  it  to  my  Imow- 
ledge  in  Belfast.  • 

2^88.  A  great  number  of  the  witnesses  in  Ehgland 
spoke  of  the  injury  thus  caused  to  the  health  of  little 
girls  f— (There  is  very  little  of  that,  so  far  as  I  know, 
not  in  our  district  at  any  rate. 

3189.  As  r^ards  nlaygrounds,  the  children  of  Belfast 
are  badly  off  {-—Deplorably. 

3190.  it  seems  difficult  to  devise  any  scheme  now? — 
Because  of  the  deamess  of  p;roperi7  they  cannot. 

3191.  Is  there  much  practical  manual  training  in 
school  for  children  of  sdiool  Sffe?— Very  little.  The 
new  departure  l^  the  National  Board  may  result  in 
something,  but  tnaie  is  very  Tittle  yet ;  practically  none. 

3192.  Mr.  Baowxll. — ^I  suppose  you  will  agree  that 
an  ordinary  little  boy  would  not  go  to  school  if  he  could 
help  it? — Some  of  tbem  are  very  anxious  to  go  to  school. 

3193.  There  is  a  natural  instinct  not  to  go  to  school  ? 
— ^Among  a  class,  certainly. 

3194.  !But  it  is  a  large  dass,  and  if  parents  don't  put 
on  compulsion,  it  is  desirable  that  someone  else  should  ? 


3195.  We  have  evidence  that  there  are  some  deerat 
parents  in  Belfast  who  have  to  go  out  early  in  the 
morning  to  work.  They  tell  a  boy  to  go  to  school,  and 
when  their  back  is  turned,  he  does  not  go,  because  thej 
are  not  there  to  make  him  ? — That  happens. 

3196.  That  is  a  case  where  there  should  be  a  little 
compulsion  ? — ^Tes. 

3197.  On  the  boy  as  well  as  the  parent? — On  the  boy 
principally. 

3198.  That  could  only  be  done  by  something  in  ths 
nature  of  an  Industrial  School  7 — That  is  so  ;  but  i^ 
should  be  done  in  the  way  of  an  ordinary  Industrial 
School. 

3199.  I  am  assuming  that  this  is  a  good  and  worthy 
parent,  and  I  don't  want  to  take  the  child  away  from 
the  home? — ^That  is  the  dass  of  person  that  is  bein^ 
fined  very  often  when  the  child  should  be  punished. 

3200.  Mr.  Fagan. — I  understand  that  tiie  school  age 
is  from  six  to  fourteen? — ^They  generally  go  at  three, 
but  they  are  not  bound  to. 

3201.  Up  to  fourteen  ?— Yes. 

3202.  In  a  Day  Industrial  School  the  limit  is  four- 
teen years  of  age? — ^Yes. 

3203.  They  cannot  be  kept  there  after  they  are  four- 
teen years  of  age? — No. 

32(VI.  So  that  it  reallv  tallies  with  the  ordinary  Na- 
tional School  as  to  age  f— 'Yes. 

3205.  Are  the  boys  in  an  ordinary  National  Schod 
up  to  fourteen  taught  trades  or  any  form  of  industry? 
— ^Not  up  to  the  present,  but  we  hope  it  will  devdop 
into  that. 

3206.  If  the  Day  Industrial  Schools  gave  them  the 
same  advantages,  don't  you  think  it  would  be  very  mudi 
better  in  the  interests  of  the  children  ;  if  the  Day  Indus- 
trial School  gave  the  same  form  of  education  as  they 
get  in  a  National  School  and,  added  to  that,  teaches 
uiem  useful  occupations  and  gives  them  three  meals  a 
day,  don't  you  think  it  would  be  a  great  matter  for  poor 
children? — ^That  would  .depend  on  whether  tiiey  gor. 
their  three  meals  at  home.  If  they  did  not  get  their 
three  meals  at  home  it  woiild  be  an  advanta^;  not 
otherwise. 

3207.  If  these  diildren  were  not  taken  care  of  and 
sent  to  a  Day  Industrial  School,  tiiey  would  be  wander- 
ing about  the  streets  ? — ^If  they  got  anything  in  the  Day 
Industrial  School  that  they  did  not  get  at  hcxne,  it 
would  be  an  advantage  in  that  particular  point. 

3208.  But  they  are  getting  their  meals  regularly,  and 
getting  an  education  that  iSunr  would  not  &ve  got  but 
for  the  Day  Industrial  SchodL  They  are  truants.  In 
fact,  the  Day  Industrial  School  is  mostly  for  truants. 
How  could  you  deal  with  those  truants  if  you  have  no 
place  of  the  kind  to  send  them  to?— -If  you  cannot  make 
them  go  to  a  National  School  you  cannot  make  them 
go  to  a  Day  Industrial  School. 

3209.  But  then  we  have  as  a  punishment  for  that  the 
residential  schools  to  fall  back  on?^-Fall  back  on  it  for 
those  who  don't  attend  school. 

3210.  But  you  cannot  under  tiie  provisions  of  tha 
Act?— Make  a  new  Act  That  is  the  very  thing  that  1 
complain  of — ^that  the  Act  is  not  wide  enough. 

3211.  You  don't  approve  of  the  principle  of  Day  In- 
dustrial Schools  ?— I  entirely  disapprove  of  it ;  it  would 
not  work. 


The  Wihieu  ihen  wiihdrwo,  and  the  Committee  adjourned. 
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NINTH  DAY.— TUESDAY,  MAY  13th,  1902. 

AT  COURTHOUSE,  CORK. 

Proaent :— Sir  Frbdbbic  F.  J.  Gulukan,  C.B.  (Chairman) ;  Mr.  Richa.rd  Bagwkll,  D.L.  ;  Mr.  John  Faqak, 

F.R.C.S.I. ;  Mr.  John  Muisall. 

Mr.  William  Langrak,  Secretary. 


ifoy  18,  190S. 


Mr.  Maurice  HsALT  examined. 


3212.  Ghaibm ak. — ^Mr.  Healy,  We  aaked  yon  kindly  to 
attend  here  to-day,  as  we  knew  that  yon  hare  a  good 
dnl  of  local  knowledge,  and  we  hope  that  yon  will 
be  aUe  to  ^ve  ns  some  naef nl  information  on  the  sub- 
ject of  OUT  inquiry.  I  think  we  sent  you  a  summary  of 
the  LiTerpool  regulations  ? — ^Yes,  I  got  a  summary  of 
the  Liverpool  relations.  My  Imowkdge  of  the  subject 
in  Cork  is  entirely  derived  from  walking  the  streets 
just  as  other  people  do.  I  don't  profess  to  have  any 
oomiection  with  any  society  or  organisation  that  would 
givd  me  any  special  acquaintance  with  the  subject. 

3213.  You  axe  not  a  member  of  the  School  Attend- 
ance Committee  I — "No,  It  has  struck  me  that  the  ques- 
tion in  Cork  is  of  comparatively  small  area.  So  far 
as  I  am  aware,  the  child  street  trading  in  Cork  is  re- 
ttrioted  entirely  to  the  sale  of  newspapers,  and  I  should 
not  suppose  that  there  would  be  at  any  one  time  more 
than  twenty  or  thirty  children  encaged  in  that  traffic 
Consequentiy  the  question  in  Ck)rk  is  limited  to  that 
eitent.  It  does  not  affect  probably  more  than  twenty 
or  thirty  individualB,  I  should  thuik. 

3214.  We  have  a  police  return,  which  states  that  the 
nmnber  of  boys  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen  engaged  in 
itreet  trading  in  Cork  is  114?— That  astonishes  me.  It 
shows  how  inaccurate  are  the  ideas  that  we  may  derive 
from  mere  casual  inspection.  ^ 

3215.  They  say  that  seventynseven  of  these  boys  are 
under  14»  and  thirty-seven  are  from  14  to  16--that 
makes  114 ;  and  then  plying  for  hire,  carrying  luggage, 
there  are  fifteen  alto^ther,  and  there  are  thirty-two 
carrying  messages,  malung  the  total  number  of  boys  161  f 
—Of  course,  I  nad  left  out  of  my  mind  the  messenger- 
ourrying  element.  No  doubt  that  would  be  some  addi- 
tion to  the  number  I  had  in  my  mind.  It  would  strike 
me,  however,  that,  owinff  to  the  restricted  number  in 
Cork,  Cork  would  be  a  place  where  the  subject  could  he 
itndied  with  great  advantage.  It  would  appear  to  me  that 
the  police  would  have  little  difficulty  in  tracing  the 
story  of  each  boy,  and  what  drives  him  to  trade  in  the 
streets ;  whether  it  is  the  case  of  drunken  parents,  or 
whether  it  is  the  case  of  the  boy  being  left  destitute. 
They  would  also  be  able  probably  to  trace  what  ulti- 
mately becomes  of  the  class  of  bpy  who  engages  in  trade 
of  that  kind.  Though  the  <;|ue8tion  is  of  small  extent  in 
Cork,  I  share  the  view  which  has  been  expressed  else- 
where, that  while  trading  of  this  kind  could  not  be  sup- 
pressed, and  perhaps  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  sup- 
press it  altogether,  certainly  it  should  be  regulated.  I 
have  read  the  Liverpool  regulations,  and  they  appear 
to  me  to  be  very  excellent  regulations — excellent  for 
what  they  omit  to  do,  as  well  as  for  what  they  do.  It 
appears  to  me  they  avoid  a  great  many  matters  which 
might  give  rise  to  elements  of  difficulty  and  contention 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  effectually,  or  ought  effec- 
tually, to  secure  the  object  which  every  philanthropic 
person  would  have  in  view  in  considering  this  question. 

3216.  Ton  have  read  the  Liverpool  regulations,  and 
approve  of  them  generally  ? — ^Yes. 

3217.  Do  you  see  anything  to  object  to  in  the  regula- 
tion requiring  a  child  to  wear  a  badge?— I  think  not. 

3218.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  carry  out 
the  r^rulations  without  a  badge  ?— I  do  not.  Perhaps 
1  ought  to  qualify  that.  Where  you  are  dealing  with  a 
very  small  number  with  an  active  police  perhaps  it  is 
too  strouff  to  sajr  it  would  be  impossible,  but  when  you 
come  to  deal  with  a  larger  community  than  Cork,  I 
would  imagine  it  would  be  difficult  to  deal  with  the 
matter  without  a  badge  ;  nor  do  I  see  myself  any  greater 
objection  to  a  badge  in  this  case  than  there  is  in  the  case 
of  an  ordinary  carman. 

3219.  Are  there  any  boys  employed  at  present  in  Cork 
who  wear  badges  in  private  employment  7— I  am  not 
aware  that  there  are.    Sometimes  they  have  a  cap. 


3220.  In  shops  ? — ^I  think  in  some  establishments  you 
will  meet  with  a  semi-uniform,  but  nothing  in  the 
nature  of  a  badge. 

3221.  Except  the  telegraph  boys,  who  wear  a  uni- 
form ? — ^Yes. 

S222.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  condition  of  the 
street  tradii^;  for  these  children  in  Cork  is  satisfactory? 
— ^I  would  not  say  so. 

3223.  You  think  it  ought  to  be  regulated  ? — ^I  do. 

3224.  You  think  there  ought  to  be  regulations  forbid- 
ding the  children,  for  instance,  to  go  into  public-houses 
for  the  purpose  of  selling  their  papers  ? — ^That  is  a  point 
on  whidi  I  agree  there  ought  to  be  regulations. 

3226.  And  as  regards  the  hours,  do  you  think  they 
require  regulation  ^— Of  course  there  is,  as  the  Com- 
mittee are  aware,  at  present  a  law  in  force  on  that  sub- 
ject, and  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  Act- — 

3226.  That  only  applies  to  children  under  fourteen? 
— My  recollection  is  that  there  are  two  provisions  in  it, 
one  making  a  prohibition  in  the  case  of  boys  under  four- 
teen, and  girls  under  sixteen,  between  the  hours  of  10 
p.m.  and  5  a.m.  Then  there  appears  to  be  an  absolute 
prohibition  in  the  case  of  childrai  under  ten. 

3227.  Under  deven,  is  not  it? — It  is  ten.  I  have 
just  been  looking  at  the  Act  Then  there  is  power  in 
the  local  authority  to  restrict  the  hours,  if  it  thinks  fit 
to  do  so.  I  think  that  is  generally  the  purport  of  the 
Act.  But  so  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  attempt  to  *m- 
force  that  now  in  Cork. 

^S22S,  A  great  number  of  these  children  you  see  sell- 
ing papers  in  the  streets  are  very,  very  young  children, 
much  under  eleven  ? — I  suppose  so. 

3229.  Is  not  that  contrary  to  the  Act? — ^I  should  sup- 
pose so.  It  often  struck  me  with  surprise  that  thero 
was  no  attempt  to  enforce  that  Act  in  Cork.  I  don't 
think  there  can  be  any  doubt  it  is  violated. 

3290.  You  think  that  the  Liverpool  hours  are  fairly 
reasonable? — I  think  so. 

3231.  As  regards  the  age  for  children  trading  in  the 
streets,  the  present  age  for  licensing  in  Liverpool  is  four- 
teen. It  is  proposed  there,  and  stronsiy  supported,  that 
the  age  should  be  extended  to  sixteen  f---Well,  of  cours :, 
it  is  as  bad  to  be  in  f  roniS  ol  public  opinion  as  to  be  be- 
hind public  opinion,'  and  witii  the  qualification  that  a 
boy  has  passed  a  certain  standard  in  school,  I  think  for 
tho  present  we  might  be  content  with  the  limit  of  four- 
teen years. 

3232.  One  of  the  objections  to  stopping  at  fourteen 
is  that  the  children  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  get 
an  undue  advantage  over  the  others.  A  child  between 
eleven  and  fourteen  years  old  would  be  subject  to  these 
regulations,  and  it  is  not  considered  fair  that  he  should 
be  competing  with  a  child  of  from  fourteen  to  sixteen 
who  is  not  subject  to  these  regulations  ? — ^I  am  afraid  I 
don't  foUow. 

3233.  These  regulations  apply  to  all  the  street-trading 
children  of  from  eleven  to  fourteen  in  Liverpool? — 
That  is  to  say,  you  suppreau  aU  street  trading  under 
eleven? 

3234.  No  child  is  allowed  to  trade  imder  eleven.  From 
eleven  to  fourteen  they  are  subject  to  regulations,  but 
from  fourteen  on  there  are  no  regulations.  In  Liver- 
pool it  is  proposed  to  extend  the  age  for  regulations  up 
to  sixteen.  One  of  the  reasons  for  that  is  that  the 
child  from  fourteen  to  sixteen,  if  not  regulated,  has  an 
advantage  over  the  child  from  eleven  to  fourteen,  for  the 
older  child  can  go  into  public-houses,  play  pitch-and- 
toss,  and  do  anything  he  pleases,  because  he  is  not  under 
the  same  rejgulations  as  the  younger  ddld  ? — ^In  dealing 
with  the  question  of  age,  I  had  perhaps  in  my  mind  ibe 
question  of  total  prohibition ;  but  if  you  have  regula- 
tions, I  don't  see  any  objection  to  '  ~ 
teen. 
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3235.  It  has  been  found  in  Liverpool  and  other  cities 
that  a  boy  selling  papers  in  *he  stfieets,  When  hfe  chutes 
to  be  a  boy,  and  gets  to  be  seventeen  or  eighteen  years 
of  age,  does  not  continue  to  sell  papers,  one  reason  being 
that  a  man  is  not  as  eflBcient  in  selling. as  a- boy  is  in 
the  streets.  Another  reason  is  they  go  info  the  army, 
or, get  other  employment.  , Have, you  been. able  at  all 
to  follow  up  the  career  of  any  of  these  children.  Do 
yoa  know  at  aU  what  becomes  of  them  when  they  get^ 
old?— No.  I  suggested  it  would  be  a  very  interesting 
subject  of  inquiry. 

3236.  I  thought  you  might  have  had  some  idea  of  it 
through  being  about? — I  am  afraid  not. 

3237.  Do  you  think  they  drift  into  being  comer-boys 
and  loafers  about  the  streets?— I  am  afraid  that 
short  of  a  miracle  that  must  be  the  result  of  beginning 
in  that  way. 

3238.  Then  you  are  of  opinion  that  street  trading  is  a 
very  dangerous  employment  for  children? — Un- 
doubtedly. 

3239.  When  unregulated  ?— Yes,  undoubtedly. 

3240.  Do  you  think  a  good  deal  of  the  danger  wotild 
be  removed  by  these  reg^ulations  ? — I  think  the  evil 
woidd  be  mitigated. 

3241.  As  regards  girls  trading  in  the  streets,  there 
are,  according  to  the  police  return,  no  girls  selling 
newspapers ;  but  there  are  twenty-five  girls  employed  in 
taking  messages :  have  they  come  under  your  notice  at 
all? — I  was  not  aware  that  there  was  such  a  state  of 
things  at  all  in  Cork.  Does  that  mean  employed  as 
casual  messjengers  by  anybody  who  chooses  to  employ 
them,  or  does  it  mean  in  regular  employment  by  some 
individual — ^because  I  tliink  a  girl  in  regular  employ- 
ment by  some  individual  would  be  in  a  very  different 
position  from  a  person  who  had  to  solicit  custom  ? 

.  3241.  We  wiU  have  a  witness  from  the  police,  and  I 
will  put  that  Question  ?-^I  would  hardly  regard  the  case 
.of  a  girl  in  absolute  employment  as  a  messenger,  aa  a 
ease  of  street  trading. 

3242.  I  agree  with  you  ;  but  in  case  we  find  th^it  ther; 
are  any  legitimate  street  traders,  girls,  street  trading  in 
Cork,  do  you  think  that  that  is  a  desirable  occupation  ? 
— 1  think  everything  that  is  said  against  it  in  ^e  case 
of  a  boy  has  ten  times  more  force  in  the  case  of  the 
female. 

3243.  In  the  case  of  boys  you  would  regulate,  but 
would  not  suppress  altogether  ? — Yes. 

3244.  What  are  your  opinions  about  suppressing  it 
altogether  for  girls  7 — I  think  I  would  be  in  favour  of 
its  suppression  as  regards  girls  of  tender  years. 

3245.  Do  you  mean  girb  up  to  sixteen  ? — ^I  think  so. 

3246.  There  is  jUst  this  one  thing  to  be  guarded 
•against.  There  may  be  considerable  hardship  inflicted 
on  poor  women  by  such  a  regulation.  If  a  woman  had 
a  young  family,  and  was  left  helpless,  and  if  she  had  a 
girl  between  eleven  and  sixteen,  who  would  be  able  to 
earn  something  in  the  streets  but  for  this  prohibition? 
— It  depends  upon  the  class  of  trader.  Sometimes  you 
'would  see  girls  with  a  fruit  basket,  or  something  of  that 
kind.  That  does  not  seem  in  itself .  very  objectionable. 
It  is  somewhat,  different  from  the  case  of  a  boy,  un- 
doubtedly. In  London,  we  are  idl  familiar  with  the 
flower  girl,  and  in  Dublin  to  some  extent.  There  is  no- 
thing of  that  kind  in  Cork  that  I  am  aware  of. 

3247.  You  would  not  see  much  objection  to  allowing 
a  young  child  to  trade  in  the  street  in  such  a  case  as  I 
have  referred  to? — I  would  see  no  objection. 

3248.  As  regards  Day  Industrial  Schools,  you  are 
aware  that  there  is  a  Bill  at  present  before  Parliament 
for  the  establishment  of  Day  industrial  Schools  in  Ire- 
land. We  have  never  tried  them  here  yet ;  are  you  in 
favour  of  that  proposition? — I  am  not  very  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject ;  but  I  have  seen  from  time  to 
time  at  the*  discussions  of  the  School  Attendance  Com> 
mittee  here,  an  opinion  very  generally  expr^sed  that 
such  a  thing  was  desirabla  I  have  never  myself  quite 
seen  how  you  would  any  more  compel  attendance  at  a 
Dav  Industrial  School  than  you  could  at  a^  ordinary 
Industrial  School.     I  don't  understand  the  machinery. 

3249.  The  child  who  attends  the  Day  Industrial 
School  is  committed  by  the  magistrate.  The  child  is 
brought  before  the  magistrate,  and  the  order  is  made 
that  it  is  to  attend  the  Day  Industrial  School  ?— -You 
cannot  send  a  policeman  every  day  to  bring  the  child  to 
school ;  and  I  cannot  see  of  what  more  force  an  order  of 
that  kind  would  be  than  the  present  order  on  the  parent. 
However,  I  don't  wish  to  pronounce  an  opinion  again&t 
Day  Industrial  Schools.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to 
be  the  opinion  of  educationalists  that  something  of  the 
kind  is  desirable.     What  I  say  is  that  I  do  not  see  my; 


self  of  what  more  force  the  magistrates'  order  on  tha 
child  to  attend  would  be  than  the  present  order  on  the 
parent,  unless  you  are  prepared,  which  would  appear 
to  be  impossible,  to  have  a  staff  of  policemen,  or  some 
other  of^^ials,  ready  every  day  to  enforce  the  order. 

3250.  You  see  that  difficulty,  but  you  don't  qnite  see 
your  way  out  of  it  ? — I  don't.  We  all  know  that  in  the 
oa3e  of  an  ordinary  Industrial  School  it  is  got  rid  of  in 
a  very  effective  manner,  because  the  child  is  put  nnder 
restraint ;  but  if  the  child  is  not  under  restraint 

^1.  In  the  Day  Industrial  School  the  child  has  u> 
go  every  morning  at  8  o'clock,  and  it  gets  home  to  it« 
parents  at  6  o'clock.  The  difficulty,  you  see,  is  in  get- 
ting him  to  go  the  next  morning  again  ? — ^Yes. 

^2.  There  is  this  inducement,  that  if  he  goes  to  the 
school,  he  will  get  there  his  three  meals — breakfast, 
luncheon,  and  dinner  ? — ^That  would  be  an  inducement. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  should  think  that  there  would  be  a 
sufficient  spirit  of  independence  on  the  part  of  the  aver- 
age child  to  make  him  regard  it  as  to  some  extent  a  de- 
gradation to  go  under  order  to  an  Industrial  School, 
and  that  would  count  against  the  temptation  to  some 
extent. 

3253.  Day  Industrial  Schools  have  been  found  a  com- 
plete success  in  England? — Don't  take  me  as  against 
them.  I  am  rather  getting  information  on  the  subject 
than  passing  an  opinion  on  it.  I  am  not  giving  my 
opinion  against  them.  The  School  Attendance  Com- 
mittee have  found  very  great  difficulty  here  in  the  case 
of  certain  children  in  enforcing  the  existing  law,  and 
over  and  over  again  they  have  called  for  some  addi- 
tional legislation  in  the  shape  of  additional  punishment, 
or  some  method  of  control  which  will,  in  the  case  of  a 
certain  class  of  child,  make  the  present  law  enforceable. 

3254.  Mr.  Faoan. — ^In  case  a  child  does  not  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Day  Industrial  Schools  Act, 
perhaps  you  are  not  aware  that  he  then  may  be  sent  to 
an  ordinary  residential  Industrial  School, and  that  would 
be  a  threat  to  hold  over  both  parents  and  child,  to  induce 
them  to  comply  with  an  order  for  attendance  in  a  Day 
Industrial  School  ? — That  would  no  doubt  be  an  addi- 
tional sanction  to  the  law ;  but  I  am  afraid  that  in 
dealing  with  a  child  of  that  kind  you  would  have  a  very 
difficult  case.  Ex  hypothesiy  it  is  a  case  in  which  the 
parent  has  no  control. 

3255.  But  the  child  will  stiU  be  at  liberty  in  that 
case,  whereas  it  would  be  completely  removed  by  com- 
mitting it  to  a  residential  Industrial  School? — Experi- 
ment is  a  great  test  in  matters  of  that  kind.  If  Day 
Industrial  Schools  have  worked  well  in  England,  I  see 
no  reason  in  the  world  why  they  should  not  work  equally 
well  here.  Undoubtedly  there  is  a  great  difficulty  and 
a  great  evil  to  be  remedied,  and  I  am  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  expressing  my  opinion  sfgainst  Day  In- 
dustrial Schools.  It  is  simply  that  I  have  not  sufficient 
acquaintance  with  the  subject. 

3256.  Chairman. —In  England  they  have  worked 
satisfactorily ;  but  in  a  few  towns  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  establish  what  are  called  Truant  Schools, 
that  is  schools  to  deal  with  a  class  of  children  who  are 
incorrigibly  truant,  and  who  would  run  away  from  an- 
other school.  A  Truant  Sc)iool  is  a  school  where  liberty 
is  taken  from  them,  and  they  are  punished?— I  don't 
myself  see  the  objection  to  committing  a  child  of  that 
kind,  in  the  first  instance,  to  an  ordinary  Industrial 
School.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  take  the  view  tiiat  it 
would  be  a  great  benefit  to  a  child  of  that  kind  to  send 
it  to  a  regular  Industrial  School. 

3257.  An  ordinary  residmtial  Industrial  School?— 
Yes. 

.  3258.  Then,  of  course,  you  break  up  the  home  tie  al- 
together, and  the  child  is  taken  away  from  its  parents? 
—I  would  not  do  it  until  a  certain  degree  of  negligence 
had  been  proved  ;  until  it  had  been  shown  that  the  ordi- 
nary methods  of  enforcing  attendance  had  become  hope- 
less— in  the  case  of  that  individual  child.  But  when  a 
parent  repeatedly  comes  before  the  court,  and  say«: 
"  I  did  my  best,  and  cannot  get  the  b6y  to  go  to  school " 
that  means,  I  think,  that  the  boy  has  got  complet(^7 
out  of  the  parent's  control. 

3250.  In  a  case  of  that  kind,  nothing  would  be  effec- 
tual except  a  Truant  School  or  residential  Industrial 
School  ?— Yes. 

3260.  Do  any  of  these  children  in  Cork  live  in  com- 
mon lodging-houses?— I  am  not  aware. 

3261.  You  think  they  live  with  their  parents  prob- 
ably, as  a  rule?— I  think  so.  I  think  at  that  age  they 
would  not  be  self-dependent. 

3262.  Do  you  think  are  there  any  cases  of  excessive 
child  work  in  Oork,  not  of  street  traders  alone,  but  in 
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factorieBy  shops,  and  other  places  ?— I  donH  think  «o. 
I  think  that  puoBecutions  under  the  Factories  Act  artf 
very  rare  in  Cork.  I  never  heard  that  there  was  any 
excessive  child  labour  here. 

^163.  Is  there  much  employment  for  children  in 
€ork  ? — I  should  say  not. 

3264.  What  are  your  principal  industries  here? — 
We  have  the  Douglas  and  two  Cork  woollen  factories ; 
then  there  are  the  mill  in  Blarney,  the  flax  factory  in 
Blackpool,  and  there  are  the  breweries  and  distilleries. 
They  would  not  employ  child  labour  to  any  extent. 

3266.  But  in  the  woollen  factories  they  might?— I 
don't  think  they  do.     Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

3266.  Are  tiiere  children  employed  in  dairy  work? — 
I  think  not.  The  dairy  does  not  exist  in  Cork  as  it  does 
in  Dublin.  The  dairy  supply  in  Cork  comes  entirely 
from  the  country.  There  is  no  trade  of  cow-keeping 
in  Cork. 

3267.  You  speak  of  the  city  only?--Yes  ;  if  you  leave 
the  city  and  go  into  the  country,  I  should  think  that 
dairv-keeping  would  be  a  very  healthy  employment  for 
children,  and  an  employment  that  there  could  be  no 
possible  objection  to. 

3268.  Except  that  there  might  be  excessive  hours  of 
woric,  or  some  very  early  hours  in  the  morning,  that 
would  unfit  tiiem  for  school? — ^I  never  heard  that  there 
was  any  complaint  of  any  Abuse  of  that  kind  existing  in 
Cork. 

3260.  That  has  been  generally  our  evidence  in  other 
parts  of  Ireland,  though  there  seems  to  be  a  great  deal  of 
this  abuse  of  excessive  child  labour  in  England.  It, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  exist  in  Ireland? — ^I  think  in 
rural  Ireland  Ihere  is  nothing  of  the  kind. 

3270.  Can  you  say  at  all  whether  these  street-trading 
children  attend  school?-— I  would  suppose  not.  They 
are  constantly  seen  in  the  streets  at  hours  which  would 
make  it  impossible  for  them  to  attend  school.  At  the 
same  time,  I  speak  without  special  knowledge.  I  don't 
s^e  how  they  could  attend  school  and  be  so  constantly  in 
the  streets. 

3271.  Suppose  they  were  not  running  about  trading 
in  the  streets,  is  there  anything  else  for  them  to  do : 
is  there  any  place  of  amusement,  any  playground,  or 
place  where  they  can  go  out  of  the  streets  ? — I  am  afraid 
we  have  a  great  want  in  Cork  of  something  in  the 
nature  of  public  spaces.  Cork  is  less  provided  with 
anything  in  the  nature  of  public  parks  than  almost  any 
other  city.  Limerick  is  a  smaller  place,  yet  it  has  a 
nice  little  park,  and  if  you  go  into  it  you  see  the  child- 
ren of  the  poorer  classes  amusing  themselves  there.  We 
have  a  park  in  Cork — Cork  Park— but  it  is  not  used  as 
a  playing  resort  to  any  extent,  except  for  sports. 

3272.  Are  there  any  suggestions  you  could  make  for 
improving  the  law  that  you  think  would  be  useful  to 


other  hand,  I  think,  if  effectively  enforced,  it  should  du 
a  great  deal  to  remedy  the  abuses  which  do  exist. 

3273.  Suppose  a  general  law  was  passed  enabling  local 
authorities  to  make  similar  regulations,  do  you  think 
there  would  be  any  difficulty  about  it  in  Cork? — Any 
difficulty  of  what  kind  ? 

3274.  Do  you  think  the  Cork  Corporation  would  take 
it  up  warmly  ? — I  am  sure  the  Cork  Corporation  would 
interest  itself  in  it.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  any  law  of  the  kind  should  be  enforced  by  the 
pdioe. 

3275.  The  bye-laws  being  made  by  the  Corporation 
the  police  should  be  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  carry- 
ing  them  out? — I   think  so.     Nothing  else   would   be 
effective. 

3276.  I  suppose  the  police  at  present  do  assist  the 
Corporation  in  carrying  out  its  bye-laws,  or  some  of 
ihem?— I  think  so. 


3277.  You  have  no  reason  to  anticipate  any  difficulty  JftylS,  -19011 
between    the  police  and   the  Corporation? — I    see  no        wTIli 
reason  to  believe  that  they  would  not  work  together  in.  h^J?*™;* 
perfect  harmony.  ^* 

3278.  These  bye-laws  in  Liverpool  have  been  approved 
of  by  the  Home  Secretary :  in  Ireland  they  would  be. 
approved  of  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  ? — Yes. 

3279.  You  tiiink  they  are  workable? — ^Yes  ;  but  I  also 
take  it,  it  would  require  legislation. 

3280.  Certainly.  Not  compulsory  legislation,  but 
permissive? — ^Yes,  permissive  legislation,  which  a  local 
body  could  take  advantage  of  by  making  bye-laws. 

3281.  Mr.  Bagwell. — You  have  answered  about  Day 
Industrial  Schools.  Of  course,  the  object  of  Day  In 
dustrial  Schools  would  be  twofold.  €^e  would  be  to 
secure  that  the  children  should  not  be  broken  off  from 
their  families.  The  other  would  be  to  secure  them  a 
ffood  schooling,  while  still  able  to  pursue  a  trade.  Their 
hours  would  he  regulated.  Suppose  that  could  be  done, 
and  the  difficulty  about  getting  the  children  to  attend 
could  be  ffot  over,  do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  ? — Undoubtedly. 

3282.  You  mentioned  that  the  milk  supply  of  Cork 
came  entirely  from  outside.  As  far  as  you  know  in 
Cork  the  dairy  question  is  put  out  by  that ;  but  ther^ 
are  creameries,  I  take  it,  in  the  environs  of  Cork? — 
Yes.  I  don't  know  any  creameries  within  five  miles  o£ 
Cork.  I  don't  like  to  say  off-hand  there  is  not.  There 
is  a  method  of  collecting  milk  into  the  city  from  out- 
lyinig  creameries.  There  is  a  central  creamery,  whid^ 
i9  a  factory,  and  which  collects  the  milk  from  the  others. 

3283.  What  I  want  to  find  out  is,  if  you  think,  aa 
far  as  you  know,  there  is  any  considerable  number  of 
small  boys  driving  donkey  carts  containing  milk  to 
Cork? — I  am  sure  there  are. 

3284.  There  are  boys  who  don't  get  schooling  in  that 
way  ? — I  would  not  say  that.     I  think  there  are  a  con 
siderable  number  of  boys  driving  milk  into  Cork  from 
country  districts,  not  necessarily  creameries. 

3285.  Younff  boys? — Young  boys.  But  I  have  no 
reason  to  thiiUc  they  lose  their  school. 

3286.  You  can  quite  conceive  they  do  in  many  eases. 
In  many  cases  they  are  kept  waitins,  and  they  come 
from  a  distance? — I  suppose  they  ddiver  the  milk  in 
two  deliveries,  and  probaUy  not  from  house  to  house 
in  most  cases,  and  I  should  not  think  it  would  take  up 
a  great  deal  of  time.  Of  course  there  are  some  in  th<» 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  city  who  would  have  a 
house-to-house  delivery  ;  but  I  have  never  heard  it  sug* 
gested  that  boys  are  employed  in  that  way  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  deprive  them  of  school. 

3287.  As  far  as  you  know,  it  is  not  a  very  big  thing. 
What  are  the  hours  in  Cork  during  which  this  paper 
trade  is  most  active  among  the  children  ? — I  think  it  be- 
gins about  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  goes  on  all 
through  the  evening. 

3288.  The  school  hours  generally  end  at  2.30  or  .3 
o'clock  ? — ^I  think  the  boys  are  probably  waiting  for  the 
papers  irom  1  o'clock.     You  see  them  hanging  about. 

3280.  You  don't  think  the  atreets  of  Cork  form  a 
liberal  ednoati<ni? — ^I  don't  thinik  so.  They  are  likely 
to  be  a  liberal  education  in  a  sarcastic  sease. 

3200.  You  don't  think  they  are  likely  vo  learn  much 
in  street  trading  which  will  help  to  miJce  good  citizens 
of  tfaem?-^No;  I  don't  think  it  has  a  good  tendency, 
but  it  has  to  be  allowed  because  its  suppression  would 
cause  too  much  inconvenience. 

3201.  Mr.  Faoan. — Do  you  know  of  any  occupation 
on  the  port  of  children  of  school  age  that  would  in- 
terfere with  either  their  health  or  their  attendance  at 
school? — Carried  on  in  Cork? 

3202.  Yes  ;  apart  from  the  ones  we  have  been  speaking 
of? — I  think  notw  We  have  so  few  industries  m  Oork 
that  I  certainly  am  not  aware  of  any  trade  carried 
en  in  Cork  in  sudi  a  way  as  to  employ  chil<hren  in  a 
manner  detrimental  to  their  healtii. 


The    Witneis   then   ivithdrew. 


3205.  0H4iBMAN.-HHave  you  considered  tiiis  question 
•of  street  trading  by  children? — Yes. 

3204.  Have  you  any  official  position  in  Oork  that 
brings  you  in  the  way  of  coming  across  these  children  ? 
— ^Yes ;  I  have  been  for  many  years  one  of  the  06m- 
mittee  in  charge  of  a  night  school  we  have  bote  in  the 
eity,  and  we  came  on  very  well  with  it  until  this  new 
Education  Act  was  introduced,  when  it  helped  to  de- 
atfoy  the  school  more  or  less.    Then  we,  the  memibers 


Mr.  David  IBabbt  examined.  «    r^  -i^ 

Kr.  David 

of  the  committee,  started  a  boys'  club  last  year,  and  Bany. 
this  year  we  found  the  utility  of  it  so  much  that  we 
asked  the  fatiiers,  who  have  the  same  in  Dublin,  to 
joid  with  us,  and  they  have  joined  it  and  are  carrying  i% 
on  at  present. 

There  is  nothing  so  injurious  to  the  bringing  up  of 
children,  before  the^  are  properly  trained  in  secular 
and  religious  teachmg,  as  permitting  them  to  trade' 
while  at  school,  and  it  should  not  be  allowed,  save  in 
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ifty  18, 1902    ^^  necessity,  and  on  no  account  should  a  child  be 
Mr.  Davta        ponnitted  to  trade  under  twelve  years  of  age.    I  would 


Baity. 


approve,  with  a  few  exceptions,  of  tiie  licensing  system 
of  the  Liverpool  Corporation,  as  at  present  this  city  is 
overrun  with  children  trading  under  twelve  and  even 
under  nine  years  of  age,  which  is  disastrous  to  their 
rearing,  as  they  are  out  of  control  of  their  parents. 
Children  ehould  not  be  allowed  to  trade  after  nine 
o'clock  p.m.,  or  during  school  hours,  without  permis- 
sion, and  should  be  prohibited  from  doing  so  on 
Sundays — that  is,  a  boy  under  fourteen  years  old. 
There  are  some  diildren  for  whom  the  necessity  to 
assist  their  parents  may  debar  them  from  attending 
day  schools.  I  would  be  in  favour,  if  parents  are  able 
to  give  facts  showing  that  this  exists^  to  permit  such  a 
ohild  to  receive  his  education  at  a  night  school,  but  it 
would  be  necessary  for  the  managers  of  these  schools 
to  have  a  selection  of  teachers,  T^ich  as  present  may 
not  be  available,  as  the  existing  staff  of  teaohers  are 
engaged  at  the  day  schools,  and  it  cannot  be  expected, 
after  their  labours  of  the  day,  that  they  would  be 
capable  of  adequately  discharging  the  duties  at  night 
school  I  would  suggest  th^t  lie  National  Board  would 
provide  efficient  teachers  for  these  schools,  enjoying 
equal  salaries  and  emoluments  with  the  day  teachers, 
as  Hhey  would  require  more  tact  and  judgment  than 
the  latter.  This  would  leave  no  excuse  for  boys  not 
attending  school.  I  would  also  be  in  favour  of.  Truant 
Homes,  under  approved  managers,  for  boys  who  cannot 
be  induced  to  attend  schools,  as  there  are  instances  of 
parents  being  unable  to  get  their  children  to  attend 
school ;  and  the  fining  of  parents  does  not  always 
cure  this  remissness.  The  police  should  assist  in  keep- 
ing off  the  streets  children  that  should  be  at  school. 
The  portion  of  the  Liveorpool  rules  I  would  object  is 
fining  Ifhe  children  or  taking  them  into  custody.  Any 
infringement  of  the  rules  could  be  dealt  with  by  with- 
drawing the  licence  to  trade,  or  by  some  similar  punish- 
ment. 

3295.  Tou  mentioned  a  boys^  cliib.  What  is 
the  nature  of  the  club? — There  is  a  night 
flMshool  attached  to  it  at  present.  We  are  only  just 
starting  it  at  present  We  had  it  last  year  in  a  room. 
We  taught  the  boys  up  to  a  certain  hour,  and  then 
gave  them  amusement  and  recreation. 

3296.  The  aittendance  is  purely  voluntary? — ^Yes,  it 
is  a  pur^  voluntary  attendance. 

3297.  How  many  boys  have  you  got  attending? — 
There  are  &t  present  about  360  on  the  roll  of  the  club, 
and  there  are  about  forty  attending  school  at  present. 

3296.  Is  that  an  average  attenduice  ? — ^The  averaoe  is 
about  forty.  I  was  asking  the  teacher  last  night. 
But  in  the  club  we  have  about  350,  and  the  attendiutice 
is,  at  present,  about  160,  which  is  large  considering  l^e 
time  of  the  year,  because  generally  the  boys  fall  off 
about  this  time,  and  it  is  only  during  the  winter  we 
have  a  large  attendance. 

3299.  What  are  the  hours  of  this  school  ^— The  hours 
of  the  school  are  from  half-past  seven  to  half-past  nine. 
We  intend  getting  this  under  the  National  Board,  but 
I  was  engaged  in  the  school  in  the  south  portion  of 
the  city  for  many  years  with  the  Oommittee.  First 
of  all  we  were  not  under  the  National  Board.  We 
found  there  was  no  absolute  check  on  the  masters,  and 
to  make  it  more  useful  we  got  it  under  the  National 
Board.  We  went  on  very  well,  auld  the  attendance  was 
very  large.  I  have  seen  a  report  by  Mr.  Kirwan  one 
year  that  there  were  seventy-nine  boys  attending  out 
of  a  possible  eighty-five,  that  is  for  examinations. 
But  when  this  new  regulation  came  in  the  oiViers  from 
the  National  Board  destroyed  the  whole  thing  on  us. 
We  had  to  give  it  up,  the  restrictions  were  so  severe. 
They  separated  the  boys  that  should  be  at  school 
during  the  day  time  and  those  at  work.  When  they 
separated  those  two  classes  of  boys  then  the  attendance 
fell  off,  and  we  had  to  abandon  it,  and  then  we  starts 
this  club  last  year.  But  I  think  the  night  school 
system  can  be  capable  of  doing  a  great  deal  of  good. 
There  are  many  instances  of  a  child  who  may  be  wanted 
to  go  with  food  to  his  father,  who  is  working  during 
the  day,  and  where  the  mother  cannot  very  well  do 
without  them.  In  a  case  of  that  kind  it  would  be 
desirable  that  the  child  should  be  allowed  to  take  out 
his  atttendance  in  a  night  school,  but  the  difficulty 
would  be  to  get  teachers,  as  far  as  I  can  see.  Tou 
must  get  men  of  tact  and  ability  to  act  as  teacheis. 
If  that  were  done,  a  lot  of  good  could  be  aocompli^ed 
in  "this  way. 

.T300.  This  boys'  club  of  yours  only  deals  with  child- 
ren of  school  age? — No,  with  boys  of  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  years  of  age. 


3301.  And  only  with  boys  and  not  girls?— Only  witb 
boys.  The  principal  boys  in  Oork  are  Edio  bays, 
selling  newspapers.  I  would  prefer  there  was  a  mors 
legitimate  fonn  of  trading,  but  I  think  there  are  plen^ 
of  instances  where  a  boy  may  be  of  great  use  to  hu 
family  even  in  the  Echo  business,  but,  as  a  rule,  I 
would  prefer  that  there  was  a  more  legitimate  trading. 
I  think  they  earn  too  much,  and  it  destroys  their  tasto 
for  becoming  messengers  and  turning  to  other  occupa* 
tions.  We  have  a  large  number  in  our  club,  and  we 
try  to  get  situations  for  them.  We  advertise  in  the 
papers.  We  are  thinking  of  starting  an  institution 
such  as  a  messenger  dub.  In  one  of  the  cities  in 
England,  with  a  population  similar  to  ours,  there  are 
a  hundred  boys  employed  as  a  messenger  brigade.  We 
are  thinking  of  all  tiLese  things  and  studying  them^ 
and  going  very  closely  into  the  question. 

3302.  You  don't  house  the  hoys  at  all?— That  is  a 
very  difficult  question,  because  such  a  step  on  our  part 
might  be  an  inducement  to  keep  a  boy  away  from  home. 
We  are  considering  that  well  before  we  start ;  but  that 
is  one  of  our  intentions  if  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the 
boys.    We  have  accommodation  for  them. 

3303.  You  don't  provide  meals  for  them? — \Sxjft  at 
present.  We  will  if  necessary.  It  is  only  just  in  its 
infancy.  We  have  a  very  good  committee,  and  tiiey 
are  trying  to  raise,  moralfy  and*  intellectually,  the  tone 
of  the  working-class  children. 

3304.  Can  you  say  whether  any  of  the  boys  who 
sell  newspapers  use  your  club? — ^They  do;  but  there 
are  a  great  many  inducements  about  the  streets.  They 
don't  attend  regularly.    They  come  in  and  go  oSl, 

3305.  They  get  some  schooling  there  ?~I  don't  Idiiak 
they  do  much,  at  present.  We  ace  not  under  the 
National  Board.  We  are  applying  for  that  purpose,  but 
it  is  rather  late  in  the  year  for  this.  It  is  very  hard 
to  have  a  ni^ht  school  during  the  long  evenings  <^ 
summer.  It  is  only  in  the  winter  evenings  that  the 
best  attendance  is  reached. 

3306.  You  mentioned  that  you  would  not  allow  any 
street  trading  under  the  age  of  twdve?--JC^itainly  noti 
I  don't  think  it  an  advantage  to  any  person.  I  have 
seen  boys  there.  I  have  examined  a  boy  myself  that 
came  into  the  club  nine  years  of  age,  and  he  said  he 
was  trading  for  two  years  before  that. 

3307.  IXm't  you  think  there  might  be  cases  of  hard- 
ship if  you  did  not  allow  a  child  to  trade  until  twelve  f 
— I  think  not. 

3308.  These  children  are  the  children  <^  very  poor 
parents,  are  they  not?-/niey  are;  but  I  think  twelve 
ought  to  be  the  very  lowest. 

3309.  Do  you  think  the  earnings  of  the  children  aie 
in  many  instances  necessary  for  the  support  of  the 
homes  ^I  would  not  say  in  many  instances.  I  think 
any  ^all  thing  coming  into  the  families  in  some 
instances  of  great  use,  if  it  is  not  badly  spent. 

3510.  But  there  might  be  cases  of  hardship ;  suppose 
there  was  a  poor  widow  with  a  lot  of  children,  and  that 
she  had  one  child  of  eleven  years  of  age,  it  might  be  a 
hardship  that  that  child  could  not  trade  until  he  was 
twelve  ?--If  it  was  properly  proved  to  me  that  the 
child's  education  was  not  neglected  I  would  allow  it  in 
such  a  case. 

331L  Provided  that  the  child  attends  school  regu- 
larly?—Yes,  if  they  proved  it.  I  think  the  licensing 
system  of  the  Liverpool  Corporation  could  apply  to 
that  as  well  as  anything  else.  There  should  be  a 
good  supervision  over  them. 

3OT5.  One  of  the  essential  conditions  in  Liverpool 
18  that  the  ohild  is  to  produce  a  quarterly  certificate 
of  regular  school  attendance?— Yes,  and  also  a  report 
from  the  master,  because  there  are  instances  of  very 
good  children— I  have  know  instances  myself--of  a 
boy  being  in  the  Echo  business,  and  he  is  in  the  em- 
ployment now  of  a  master  to  whom  he  gives  every 
satisfaction,  and  he  gave  up  idl  his  eamuies  to  his 
family.  ** 

3313.  What  becomes  of  these  street  boys  after  they 
have  ceased  to  sell  newspapers ;  have  you  followed  up 
any  cases  ?--I  have  seen  a  report  which  may  come 
before  you  during  the  day.  As  a  rule  they  go  into  the 
militia,  but  never  into  the  regular  sernce.  I  think 
taiat  evidence  will  come  before  you.  IVom  my  ex- 
perience, I  believe  they  are  not  apt  to  take  small 
wages  as  a  rule.  They  run  about  so  much  at  the  Edio 
business  that  it  unfits  them  for  legitimate  tradimr  as 
far  as  I  can  see.  ' 

5514.  Do  you  know  at  all  what  these  newspaper  boys 
earn  on  an  average  in  a  week?-Jl  could  not  tell  at  alL 
You  may  have  evidence  of  that  before  you. 
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3315.  Do  yott  think  the  street-trading  children  suffer 
in  tiieir  health  t — tfo^  I  don't  think  they  do.  I  have 
known  inataacea  myself  in  the  club  last  year — on  a 
Tery  enovry  night  I  saw  a  little  fellow  coming  in,  and 
I  don't  thing  he  had  even  boots  or  shoes.  While  all 
the  other  boys  were  round  the  fire  he  was  »way  from 
it,  and  did  not  value  it  at  all.  I  don't  think  idiey  do 
suffer. 

3316.  Yon  think  it  is  bad  for  their  morals? — ^I  do. 

3317.  Is  there  much  crime  among  these  children  9 — 
No,  there  ia  not.  I  think  many  of  them  spend  a  great 
deal  of  their  money  gambling,  but  ^eie  are  some  yery 
good  boys. 

3318.  Tou  mean  playing  pitch-and-toss  ? — ^Tes,  there 
is  some  of  that.  I  have  seen  those  boys  out  at  12  o'clock 
at  night ;  not  many  of  them. 

3319.  In  what  way  do  you  think  it  ¥ery  injurious  for 
them  to  be  trading  in  the  streets ;  is  it  on  account  of 
their  bad  school  attendance? — ^I  think  partly  that.  I 
think  if  they  were  properly  schooled  it  may  be  per- 
mitted. I  am  not  entirely  against  it.  There  are  many 
instances  where  it  is  necessary  for  the  family  themselves. 

3320.  You  think  in  fact  that  it  ought  to  be  regulated, 
but  not  prohibited? — ^Yes. 

3321.  At  present  you  think  that  the  condition  of  the 
tradigg  in  Cork  is  not  satisfactory?— I  do. 

3322.  You  think  it  is  very  unsatisfactory?—-!  think 
there  ia  a  ^peat  lot  of  injury  done  to  those  little  boys 
fay  the  trading. 

3323.  A  great  many  of  them  axe  very  young? — Very 
young. 

3324.  Is  not  it  against  the  law  that  these  youne  child- 
ren should  be  selling  newspapers  in  the  streets  ?-^  could 
not  tell  that.  It  may  be  on  Sunday.  I  am  not  very 
-certain  of  that. 

3325.  Is  not  it  against  the  provisions  of  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Children  Act?— I  am  not  well  up  in 
-Oiat  Act  at  aU. 

3326.  We  have  an  officer  coming  f r(Mn  the  Society.  As 
regards  the  hours  for  street  trading,  is  there  any  neces- 
sity, do  you  think,  for  allowing  &  havs  to  s^  news- 
papers in  the  streets  after  9  o'clock  at  nig^t  in  Cork  ?— 
No.  It  may  be  extended  to  9.30,  and  it  would  do  no 
harm  ;  but  that  ought  to  be  the  latest  hour,  I  think. 

3327.  What  is  the  paper  they  sell?— The  Echo  is  the 
only  evening  paper  in  Cork.  On  Sundays  they  sell  the 
papers,  tiiat  come  down  from  Dublin — the  Herald^  and 
the  other  paper,  the  Freeman^s  Journal  paper. 

3328.  Do  tney  sell  those  in  tiie  streets  on  Sundays  ? — 
Yes  ;  and  I  think  they  don't  attend  their  Mass,  at  least 
the  igreat  majority  of  them  don't,  on  that  account.  The 
papers  oonae  down  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the 
boys  are  selling  from  then  until  late  in  the  day  time. 

3329.  Do  you  think  the  number  selling  papers  then  is 
-M  large  as  on  week  days  ? — I  would  not  say  tiiat  there 
are  so  many. 

3330.  A  very  considerable  number  do  sell  them? — 
"^es ;  a  considerable  number  sell  them. 

3^1.  Are  there  any  men  engaged  in  Cork  in  selling 
papers  ? — To  my  knowledge  I  think  there  is  only  about 
one. 

3332.  There  are  no  girls  ?— No. 

3333.  It  is  all  confined  to  the  little  boys  ? — Yes ;  there 
are  no  girls  at  all  under  the  school  age. 

3334.  As  regards  clothing  these  chudren,  would  there 
he  any  difficulty  about  that.  They  are  very  raf;ged  at 
present;  anyone  can  see.  If  there  is  a  requirement 
that  they  are  to  be  decently  clothed,  would  that  be  a 
requirement  that  they  could  fulfil  ? — ^I  think  they  could  ; 
that  is  by  receiving  an  advance,  and  then  paying  back 
«o  much  a  week. 

3335.  Payins  something  weekly  for  clothes? — Yes. 

3336.  You  ck>n't  know  at  all  what  are  their  average 
awnings  in  the  week  ;  would  you  say  it  is  4«.  or  6s.  t — 
They  run  from  3«.  to  perhaps  7».  and  8«.,  and  some- 
times more. 

3337.  Do  you  think  they  could  contribute  Ld.  a  day 
towards  dothing  themselves  ?— Certainly. 

3338.  There  is  a  Police-Aided  Children's  Oothing 
Society  in  Cork  ? — I  don't  know  is  it  much  used  or  much 
approved  of. 

3339.  Is  there  a  Boys'  Brigade  in  Cork?— The  Boys' 
Brigade  is  the  one  I  speak  of.  It  is  the  Boys'  Brigade 
A  am  connected  with.  '*  Boys'  Brigade "  is  the  proper 
^ame  for  it. 

3340.  Is  that  the  only  Boys'  Brigade  in  Cork  ?— Yes ; 
there  is  one  in  Dublin,  and  it  is  affiliated  to  Ihat,  and 
»naer  the  same  management. 

^1.  Do  these  children  in  the  Boys*  Brigade  learn 
athletic  exercises  ?--Yes,  physical  drill ;  and  we  have  laid 
out  a  lai^e  amount  of  money  on  band  instruments  and 
*  bandmaster.     We  are  sparing  no  expense  for  their 


comfort  and  benefit.     All  our  endeavours  are  to  make  ^''Hf  i*»  l^Oi* 
the  place  comfortable  for  them,  to  induce  them  to  come.  ^^  Darid 
We  have  spent  over  £100  on  band  instruments  for  that  Bam. 
purpose,  and  have  employed  a  bandmaster.    We   have 
also  a    physical  drill    instructor,   and    intend  having 
marching  out  to  Church  service. 

3342.  These  are,  I  suppose,  all  Roman  Catholic  child- 
ren?— ^All  Roman  Catholic  children.  There  is  also  a 
Protestant  Boys'  Brigade  in  Cork  that  I  don't  Imow 
much  about. 

3343.  I  suppose  the  majority  of  the  children,  if  not 
all,  who  trade  in  the  streets  in  Cork  are  Roman  Catho- 
lics?— ^The  majority  are.  I  should  say  05  per  cent.,  if 
not  100  per  cent.     There  are  scarcely  any  of  the  others. 

3344.  Is  there  any  employment  for  these  boys  if  they 
were  not  street  trading? — ^Between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  fourteen  there  is  not  much  employment  open  in 
Cork. 

3345.  Do  the  boys  bring  home  the  money  they  earn  to 
their  parents? — Ihat  I  could  not  tell.'  I  have  heard 
instances  myself.  They  also  sell  those  race-cards  ;  and 
I  have  heard  instances  of  what  th^  make  by  this.  I 
have  heard  of  one  boy  earning  Qs,  in  a  day.  He  gave  7s. 
to  his. mother  and  kept  Zs.  for  himself,  I  suppose,  with 
her  knowledge.     That  is  one  of  the  instances. 

3346.  If  wese  boys  were  not  selling  papers  in  the 
streets  they  might  be  doins  something  worse,  you  think  ? 
— ^I  think  selling  papers,  if  they  are  under  proper  super- 
vision, wQuld  be  all  right ;  but  I  think  it  must  be  hurt- 
ful to  children  under  twelve  years  of  age. 

3347.  Do  you  think  fourteen  as  a  maximum  age  old 
enough:  woidd  you  extend  it  beyond  fourteen — ^would 
you  allow  children  to  sell  in  the  streets  between  fourteen 
and  sixteen? — I  think  that  any  persons  over  fourteen 
should  be  able  to  make  use  of  their  own  reason. 

3348.  Over  fourteen  you  would  not  regulate  them  ? — 
I  scarcely  would.  I  agree  with  the  Liverpool  regula- 
tions. 

3340.  But  in  Liverpool  they  are  now  going  to  extend 
the  age  to  sixteen— they  find  it  desirable  to  do  8o?>-I 
think  we  should  follow  them,  because  they  have  now  an 
experience  that  we  have  not  in  Cork. 

3350.  Do  you  see  an^  objection  to  the  badge  system 
which  is  in  force  in  Liverpool  ? — No,  I  don't  see  what 
objection  there  cpuld  be  to  it. 

3351.  Do  yon  think  it  would  not  injure  the  sale  of 
the  papers? — ^I  don't  see  why  it  should. 

3352.  It  would  not  deter  the  children  themselves  from 
coming  forward  as  traders  ? — I  don't  ^ink  so. 

3353.  They  would  not  find  any  stigma  in  having  to 
wear  a  badge  ? — Not  at  aU.     I  don't  see  why  tb^  should. 

3354.  Mr.  Bagwell. — Do  you  know  many  boys  em- 
ployed as  messengers  ? — ^We  have  got  some  employment. 
There  are  a  good  many  boys. 

3365.  In  what  manner  is  it  carried  out :  do  they  work 
for  a  particular  house  of  business,  or  do  they'  go  of 
messa^  for  anyone  that  employs  them?->Th)eT  work  in 
the  establishments  where  they  are  employed  as  mes- 
sengers. 

3356.  That  is  regular  employment  by  some  firm  ? — ^Yes. 

3357.  But  there  is  no  such  thing  in  your  experiences 
as  general  messengers  to  be  had  by  anybody  that  requires 
them  ? — ^No ;  we  have  heard,  as  I  have  mentioned,  that 
in  one  city  in  England  there  are  about  100  boys  em- 
ployed in  that  way,  and  we  are  considering  the  question 
of  introducing  it  into  Cork. 

3358.  We  have  a  police  return  here  about  girl  messen- 
gers. There  seems  to  be  some  mystery  here,  and  in 
other  places,  about  these  girl  messengers.  We  have  not 
succeeded  in  finding  out  exactly  how  they  are  employed 
anywhere  yet? — I  don't  know  of  any  girls  in  Cork. 

3359.  The  police  must  have  some  reason  for  making 
the  return.  I  would  not  include  the  case  of  a  ciiild 
who  is  employed  in  a  particular  place  to  be  sent  of  mes- 
sages whenever  required  ;  but  there  is  nothing  hce  in 
the  nature  of  general  public  messengers  ?— I  don't  think 
thero  is  anything  of  that  kind,  except  servants  taken 
into  a  house  and  sent  of  messages. 

3360.  I  was  interested  in  what  you  said  about  your 
night  school ;  but  I  did  not  quite  understand  the  his- 
tory of  it—it  was  founded  first  as  an  independent  thing 
entirely  ?--It  was  under  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Sociei^ 
in  Cork. 

3361.  And  entirely  independent  of  any  Government 
matter? — ^Yes,  until  it  was  put  under  the  National 
Board ;  until  we  found  we  could  not  work  up  the  at- 
tendance to  seventy-five,  which  would  qualify  us  for  two 
teachers. 

3362.  The  object,  I  understand,  was  to  educate  child- 
ren who  had  failed  to  get  education  in  a  day  school  ? — 
Yes  ;  it  was  before  the  Education  Act  that  this  occurred. 
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Board? — I  suppose  we  had  it  under  them  about  ten 
years. 

3364.  It  was  in  connection  with  the  Board  before 
1802  ?— Yes. 

3365.  When  the  Act  of  1892  came,  and  they  began  to 
apply  it,  you  then  found  that  the  rules  for  night  schools 
were  of  such  a  character  that  you  could  not  cariy  on 
the  school  ? — ^Tes  ;  and  we  had  then  to  give  it  up. 

3366-  Won't  that  happen  again  if  you  put  it  under 
the  National  Board  once  more  ? — My  object  at  present 
is  this.  There  are  a  great  number  of  boys  anxious  for 
education  even  after  we  limit,  and  also  there  are  boys 
—working  boys — ^who  may  be  useful  to  thijir  parents  and 
an  assistance  to  them,  and  they  may  be  lUlowed  to  take 
out  an  attendance  at  a  night  school  instead  of  a  day 

school.  ,  ^       ,    •    ^ 

3367.  You  have  suffered  by  the  National  Board,  but 
you  are  going  to  go  under  them  again  ? — Yes. 

3368.  Have  you  any  reason  to  supposfi  that  you  will 
get  different  treatment  now  ?— They  may  not  be  so  par- 
ticular about  this  thing.  I  don't  know  whether  under 
the  Act  the  boys  can  make  an  attendance  at  a  night 
school.  I  think  that  the  use  of  night  schools  was  not 
so  much  known  to  the  Board  then  as  it  is  now,  and  that 
they  see  more  utility  in  them  now  than  they  did  at  that 

time. 

•    3369.  Your  school  was  working  before  1892,  and  when 

the  Act  came  in  it  smashed  it  ? — Yes. 

3370.  You  were  then  under  the  National  Board,  and 
the  rules  they  considered  themselves  rightly  or  wrongly 
•bliged  to  make  were  fatal  to  you?— Yes ;  but  if  it  is 
permitted  for  boys  to  attend  night  schools— and  I  think 
it  is  permitted— I  think  the  Board  are  anxious  for  them. 

3371.  You  think  there  is  a  field  for  night  schools  ?— 
Yes ;  and  if  allowed,  they  will  be  of  great  benefit  to 
these  trading  children  ;  but  we  would  reouire  very  effi- 
cient teachers,  because  the  classes  at  night  schools  are 
more  difficult  to  manage  than  those  at  day  schools. 


3372.  Mr.  Faoan. — Do  you  know  of  any  bpys  engaged 
at  work  in  the  city  of  a  character^uch  as  the  canyine 
of  heavy  bundles — that  you  would  say.  constituted 
cruelty  on  the  part  of  those  who  employed  them  ? — ^I 
don't  think  so. 

3373.  Or  engaged  in  any  work  that  would  be  prejudi- 
cial  to  their  heidth? — No. 

3374.  You  are  not  aware? — ^I  am  not  aware,  and  I 
don't  think  it  has  occurred. 

3375.  And  you  don't  think  it  would  be  likely  io  occur 
in  families  where  there  are  a  number  of  childreii  that 
parents  would  subject  their  children  to.  work  which 
would  be  prejudicial  to  their  health? — I  have  heard  no 
complaint  of  that  character  at  all,  and  I  think  it  does 
not  occur. 

3376.  Chairman. — ^You  said  you  would  not  have  th» 
police  arrest  these  children  at  all  ? — No ;  I  think  there 
are  means  outside  that.  Even  if  a  child  is  punished,  I 
think  it  would  be  better  not  to  arrest  it. 

3377.  Suppose  these  r^;ulations  were  made,  and  that 
a  child  persisted  in  tradine  in  the  streets,  althotKh  not 
licensed,  what  would  you  do  with  that  child? — ^In  mj 
report  I  spoke  about  those  Homes.  I  think  they  may 
be  necessary,  but  if  started  at  all,  they  should  be  under 
the  'different  religious  denominations ;  and  if  it  wer» 
found  that  there  were  no  other  means,  I  would  confine 
them  in  one  of  those  Homes  ;  but  I  also  think  the  polioe- 
may  be  a  great  aid.  Going  around  the  city  myself,  I 
see  many  boys  who  should  be  at  school  in  the  streeta 
I  think  it  is  just  as  necessary  to  look  after  this  as  to 
detect  crime. 

3378.  It  was  suggested  in  Dublin,  and  also  in  iSelfast, 
thait  if  there  was  a  child's  court,  where  the  child  may 
be  brought  up  and  dealt  with — ^aot  in  an  ordinary  polios 
court — that  it  would  take  away  a  great  deal  of  the  harni 
that  results  from  bringing  the  children  to  an  ordinary 
police  court  ? — ^I  perfectly  agjree  with  that ;  but  I  would 
have  nothing;  at  all  to  do  with  prisons  for  a  child,  be- 
cause I  think  they  have  not  a  g<K>d  effect.  ' 


The  Witness  then  withdrew. 


3379.  Chairman. — ^You  have  sent  us'  a  m^norandum 
you  have  prepared,  suggesting  the  curtailment  of  hours 
of  work  for  bo3rs  employed  in  selling  newspapers  in  the 

streets? — Yes. 

3380.  What  are  the  present  hours  ?— At  present  they 
often  stop  out  until  11  o'clock  at  night.  They  have  no 
regulated  hours.     They  run  about  the  streets  just  as 

they  like. 

3381.  What  are  the  hours  during  which  they  sell  the 
largest  number  of  papers?— They  would  have  all  the 
papers  sold  by  9  o'clock; 

3382.  When  do  they  begin  ?— They  begin  at  4  o'clock. 

3383.  Is  there  no  sale  practically  before  4  ?— No ;  the 
first  edition  of  the  evening  paper  is  at  4.  The  momine 
papers  are  sold  from  the  shops,  and  the  only  paper  sold 
m  the  streets  ts  the  Echo.  There  is  an  edition  at  4, 
one  at  6,  and  oiie  at  7.  They  commence  to  sell  at  4.  The 
6  o'clock  editidn  is  the  principal  edition  of  the  day.  They 
have  that  iold  by  7.  There  is  a  special  edition  at  7, 
and  they  continue  to  sell  that ;  so  they  would  have  them 
all  sold  by  about  9  o'clock  if  they  wished. 

3384;  You  think  the  latent  hour  for  selling  should  be 
9?— I  certainly  ^y  they  could  have  them  all  sold  by  9  ; 
but  the  point  would  be  how  to  get  them  off  th^  street, 
because  all  they  would  have  to  do  would  be  to  put  aside 
the  unsold  papers  and  remain  out  if  they  liked.  We 
oould  have  no  more  control  over  them  than  over  anybody 
else.  As  ^  matter,  of  fact,  they  could  have  the  papers 
sold  at  8  o'clock.  I  would  allow  no  child  under  eleven 
to  sell.  Children  under  eleven  make  more  money  than 
older  children. 

3385.  Why  ?— The  price  of  the  paper  is  id.,  but  lots  of 
people  who  pay  for  it  with  Id.,  take  no  change  if  it  is 
a  youn|g  chap  that  they  buy  from. 

3386.  They  do  it  because  the  children  look  miserable 
and  badly  clad  ? — ^Yes,  and  because  they  are  so  young  ; 
and  this  is  an  inducement  to  parents  to  send  out  young 
children. 

3387.  Is  not  it  contrary  to  law  to  have  these  children 
under  eleven  selling  papers  in  the  streets  ? — It  is  against 
tile  criminal  law — the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Child- 
ren— but  at  the  same  time  it  is  not  so  easy  to  catch  them. 

3388.  But  since  I  came  down  here  I  have  seen  a  con- 
siderable number  of  children  under  eleven  trading — 
why  are  they  allowed  to  sell  papers  in  the  streets? — 
There  was  a  case  taken  up  once  or  twice,  and  the  magis- 
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trates  adjourned  the  case  from  time  to  time,  and  they 


came  to  no  decision.-  They  do  a  lot  of  good  to  thi 
parents  in  many  instances.  I  know  one  <Sase  where 
three  children  selling  papers  are  the  whole  support  of 
the  house.  The  father  is  a  very  delicate  man,  and  the 
wife  b  not  able  to  do  much,  but  they  have  three  young 
childien,  who  make  about  15*.  a  week  ;  so  it  is  not  very 
JBidvisable  sometimes  to  prosecute  them.  , 

3389.  We  have  a  return  here  which  the  Inspector- 
General  had  made  for  us,  which  says  that  there  are 
161  boys  engaged  in  street  occupations) — There  are  119 
of  these  selling  newspapers. 

3390.  These  figures,  we  may  take  it,  are  correct?-^ 
They  are  correct. 

3391.  Of  the  119  selling  newspapers,  there  are  seventy^ 
seveii  put  down  as  under  fourteen? — ^I  think  it  would 
be  about  eighty-two. 

3392.  That  does  not  matted  materially.  There  sre 
about  eighty  under  fourteen  years  of  age  ? — ^Yes. 

3393.  A  good  number  of  these  are  under  eleveii 
also? — 1  suppose  about  sixteen  or  seventeen.  There 
are  not  so.  many  now  as  there  used  to  be  some  tim< 
ago.  J 

3394.  You  have  here  in  this  return  about  fifteen  boys 
plying  for  hire  in  the  carriage  of  luggage? — ^Yes.- 

3396.  Do  they  stay  at  railway  stations,  or  what  d<), 
they  do? — They  are  principally  at  the  Great  Southern 
station  carrying  portmanteaus  for  gentlemen  coming 
in.  There  were  ten  of  them  convicted  last  year  for 
trespassing  on  the  railway.  That  is  a  thing  I  think 
that  ought  to  be  put  a  stop  to.  I  think  the  children,  a 
little  boy  especially,  at  night  carrying  a  portmanteau 
could  be  easily  turned  into  a  back  street  and  the  port- 
manteau taken  from  the  gentleman.  I  think  it  not 
right  to  allow  that  at  aU. 

.  2S96.  There  are  eight  boys  under  fourteen  employed 
at  that  work.  A  boy  under  fourteen  could  not  carry 
a  portmanteau  ? — They  try  to  do  it.  A  Oork  boy  under 
ten  would  try  to  do  it  for  a  few  peaoe. 

3997.  Don't  you  think  it  very  injurious  to  them? — 
Yes  ;  I  think  it  should  not  be  allowed  at  all. 

3398.  You  have  thirty-two  boys  here  taking  mes- 
sages ? — Yes.  They  run  of  different  messages  for  shops 
and  private  houses. 

3369.  They  are  employed  in  sh<^? — Principally. 

3400.  You  don't  call  tiiem  street  tnulera? — ^That  ia 
what  they  are  doing. 
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3401.  These  thirty-two  are  in  regular  employment  t— 
Yes,  and  the  shops  are  closed  about  six,  except  on 
Saturday  night,  and  I  think  it  is  not  necessary  to 
interfere  with  that. 

3402.  These  twenty-six  girls  employed  in  taking  mes- 
sages, are  they  also  employed  in  shops? — I  don't 
thuik  it  is  taking  messages.  As  a  matter  of  fact  i^ey 
are  selling  flowers,  vegetables,  and  onions  in  the 
streets.    Tliey  are  all  employed  about  the  coal  quay. 

3403.  They  are  employed  in  street  trading? — Yes. 

3404.  Selling  flowers  or  fruit  ?— Not  so  much  flowers  ; 
fruit,  onions,  and  vegetables  generally,  but  their 
mothers  are  generally  with  those,  and  they  are  never 
out  very  late. 

3406.  Tou  think  it  takes  away  a  good  deal  of  the 
evil  if  the  mother  is  with  the  girl  ? — ^I  am  sure  it  does. 

3406.  Some  of  the  mothers  are  very  bad,  are  they 
not? — 6ome  of  them  are  very  much  addicted  to  drink. 
However,  the  mother  is  the  natural  guardian,  and  it  is 
better  to  have  her  than  any  other  person. 

3407.  Tou  would  also  provide  a  punishment  for  the 
offence  of  importuning  passengers  to  effect  the  sale 
of  articles? — Tes.  That  would  be  principally  those 
girls  I  am  speaking  about.  They  are  very  much  in  the 
habit  of  running  after  country  women  in  the  streets 
trying  to  induce  them  to  bur  whether  t>^ey  wish  or  not, 
and  they* create  an  obstruction  sometimes,  not  on  the 
footway  but  in  the  street  itself. 

3408.  What  would  you  do  in  these  cases? — I  think 
it  would  be  very  hard  to  punish  young  children  them- 
selves, and  sometimes  the  parents  cannot  be  well  held 
accountable.  If  tdiere  were  a  caution  in  the  first  in- 
stance for  both  parents  and  children,  and  if  that  had 
not  the  desired  effect,  some  punishment,  such  as  the 
infliction  of  a  small  fine,  might  be  adopted. 

34O0.  Have  you  seen  the  Liverpool  regulations? — 
Tes. 

3410.  Do  you  think  they  would  work  well  here  in 
Cork?— In  some  respects  I  think  they  would.  This 
hour  of  seven  o'clock  would  be  very  early  in  conse- 
quence of  the  hour  at  which  the  newspapers  come  out. 

3411.  Is  that  the  hour  for  girls  or  for  boys?— CNo 
licensed  child  shall  be  on  the  street  after  seven  p.m. 
between  October  and  March — that  would  be  too 
early  an  hour. 

5412.  That  is  a  matter  that  would  be  left  pretty 
largely  to  the  local  authority  who  made  the  bye-law, 
so  it  is  hardly  worth  discussing? — I  was  thinking  of 
boys  between  eleven  and  fourteen.  If  the  hours  were 
nine  o'clock  in  summer  and  eight  o'clock  in  winter 
they  would  have  an  hour  to  sell  their  papers.  Boys 
of  from  fourteen  to  sixteen,  I  would  allow  them  out 
until  ten  o'clock  in  summer  anVl  nine  o'clock  in  winter, 
because  they  are  hardy  chaps,  well  able  to  look  after 
ihemflelves. 

3413.  IK)  you  think  all  boys  from  eleven  to  sixteen 
ought  to  be  under  those  regulations? — Tes. 

3414.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  useful  if  they  were 
required  to  wear  a  badge  to  distinguish  them  ?->!  don't 
think  there  would  be  any  great  necessity  for  it  in  a 
small  place  like  Oork.  If  tliey  were  registered  with 
the  Corporation,  and  a  list  sent  round  to  all  the  police 
stations,  we  would  know  all  the  boys.  I  have  about 
fifty  down  here  in  this  sub-district,  and  I  know  every 
one  of  them. 

3416.  If  a  strange  boy  came  in  would  you  know  him 
at  once  ? — ^I  think  I  would.  Of  course  they  go  through 
every  part  of  the  city,  but  if  they  were  in  our  locality 
we  would  know  them. 

3416.  From  what  class  do  those  boys  come  who 
sell  the  papers  ?— Of  the  166  in  that  list  the  parents  of 
seventy-seven  of  them  are  labourers,  that  is  ordinary 
labourers  ;  and  of  sixty  the  parents  are  quay  labourers. 
Thirty  of  them  are  dealing  )n  vegetables  on  the  quays, 
•nd  send  those  little  boys  out  to  sell  newspapers. 
Three  are  tailors,  three  pedlars,  and  two  merchant 
sailors.  The  parents  are  very  much  addicted  drink. 
That  is  the  worst  of  it. 

3417.  Do  the  children  live  with  the  parents  ?— Tes, 
in  nearly  all  cases. 

3418.  Do  they  take  the  money  home  to  them  that 
tihey  earn  by  selling  papers  ?— They  do.  They  spend  a 
few  pence  buying  cigarettes.  I  believe  the  youngest  of 
them  will  buy  his  cigarettes  and  have  his  smoke,  but 
that  is  all  they  spend.  The  parents  are  well  able  to 
spend  it. 

3419.  The  parents  spend  the  money  that  is  earned 
largely  on  dnnk?— They  spend  a  good  deal  of  it. 

3420.  Do  you  think  the  earnings  of  these  children 
are  necssary  for  the  support  of  the  families  ?— -I  think 
it  would  be  an  injustice  to  put  a  stop  to  it  altogether. 

3421.  It  is  a  necessary  contribution  ?— I  think  it  is. 


3422.  Axe     many     of     these  children  convicted   of  i^fay  18,  1902* 
offences?— We  had  three  of  them  within  the  year  con-  — 
victed   of   larcenies.     About   three   weeks   ago   two   cf  Sergeant 
them  were  convicted  and  got  a  month's  imprisonment  ^^^ 

each.  One  of  them  is  over  eighteen  years  of  age  and 
the  other  fifteen.  They  went  up  to  a  country  woman 
on  a  Saturday  morning.  One  of  them  was  pointing 
out  to  her  that  her  eggs  were  being  broken,  and  while 
he  was  speaking  to  her  the  other  ran  away  with  a 
purse  which  she  had  in  her  lap.  They  were  at  the 
place  for  the  purpose  of  selling  newspapers.  Take 
them  all  in  all,  the  percentage  convicted  of  dishonesty 
is  very  small. 

3423.  Do  the  lads  gamble  with  their  money?— They 
do  sometimes.  I  could  not  say  that  of  my  own  know- 
ledge, but  I  have  heard  they  do.  I  have  heaiid  they 
go  further,  and  gamble  with  their  papers,  and  then 
when  one  boy  has  won  the  papers  from  the  other  he 
takes  them  away  and  sells  them.  I  have  heard  that, 
and  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  not  a  fact. 

3424.  Where  do  they  get  the  papers — direct  from  the 
newspaper  office  ? — Tes  ;  at  the  Examiner  office.  One 
boy  goes  in  and  gets  the  newspapers  and  distributes 
them  to  a  few  more. 

3425.  How  much,  on  an  average,  do  these  boys  earn 
in  a  week  ? — About  4^.  a  week.  I  know  in  the  case  of 
these  three  boys  that  I  referred  to,  their  mother  told 
me  they  earned  1<5«.  a  week.  Some  boys  might  earn 
more  and  some  less.  I  think  you  might  say  an  average 
of  As.  a  week. 

3425a.  Suppose  you  find  the  children  obstructing  the 
foolway  or  begging  or  gaming  in  the  streets,  what  do 
you  do  with  them  ;  do  you  arrest  them  ? — No.  They 
never  game  in  the  principal  streets.  They  go  into  ihe 
back  lanes,  and  it  would  be  a  very  lively  policeman 
who  would  catch  them.  The  moment  they  would  3ce 
him  coming  round  the  corner  they  would  be  off  into 
their  houses.  We  have  never  one  of  them  up  for 
gaming. 

3426.  But  for  any  other  offence  what  do  you  do  with 
the  child.  When  you  arrest  him  do  you  bring  him  lo 
the  police  station?— We  very  seldom  make  an  anest 
for  these  offences.  We  get  their  names  and  bring  them 
home  to  their  parents,  and  then  take  out  a  summons. 
It  is  a  very  rare  thing  to  arrest  a  child. 

34G7.  I  suppose  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children  have  a  Home  here? — Tes. 

3426.  Do  you  ever  bring  children  to  that  Home? — 
No. 

3429.  There  are  very  few  girls  trading  on  the  streets? 
— Twenty-five  altogether. 

3430.  Do  vou  think  it  is  a  very  demoralising  thing 
for  these  girls? — It  is  not  so  bad  considering  that  their 
mothers  are  with  them.  Of  course  it  would  be  better 
if  they  got  into  other  employment,  but  unfortunately 
there  is  no  employment  for  youngsters  in  Oork.  I 
think  sometimes  they  are  better  off  in  the  streets  than 
at  home.  Their  homes  are  very  miserable.  The  very 
fact  of  their  being  out  in  the  open  air  is  good  for  them 
if  they  never  earned  anything,  because  their  homes  are 
very,  very  bad  in  the  great  majority  of  cases. 

^^L  Do  these  boys  who  sell  papers  in  the  streets 
attend  school  at  all? — They  do.  The  percentage  of 
them  defaulters  is  about  2S  per  cent^  They  attend 
school,  but  not  as  regularly  as  ordinary  children. 

34012.  'But  they  know  how  to  read  and  write — are 
they  any  way  fairly  well  educated? — The  majority  of 
them  are.  They  are  naturally  intelligent,  and  they 
are  fairly  well  educateid  for  their  age. 

5433.  They  are  very  badly  clothed.  Is  there  any 
benevolent  society  here  for  clothing  the  children? — 
We  have  several.  We  have  the  Police- Aided  Clothing 
Society  here,  which  last  winter  did  a  lot  of  good. 

3434.  Was  this  only  started  last  winter? — ^That  is 
all,  and  there  was  such  a  demand  that  they  had  not 
funds  to  clothe  the  whole  of  them. 

3435.  Did  they  clothe  some  of  these  chilidren  who 
sell  papers? — They  did. 

3436.  Do  you  think  the  children  could  jiay  for  clothes 
for  themselves? — ^I  am  sure  they  could  if  the  parents 
looked  after  the  money  properly,  but  they  don't. 

3437.  Tou  think  that  only  the  parents  spend  so  nMieh 
on  drink  the  children  could  be  much  better  clotheti?  - 
Tes.  I  remember  a  little  boy  saving  as  much  as 
bought  a  pair  of  boots  for  himself.  The  first  night  I 
met  him  he  pointed  out  the  boots  to  me  where  he  had 
the  uppers  cut.  I  asked  him  why  he  did  that,  and  he 
said  the  way  his  mother  could  not  pawn.tiiem. 

3436.  Are  there  any  of  these  boys  living  in  lodging- 
houses  ?-*-They  are  all  in  lodging-houses,  because  they 
live  in  rooms  in  tenement  houses,  hutr  they  all  lire 
with  their  parents.  '  .\.    :.,... 
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May  13, 1902.       3439.  Is    there    anj    inspection    ol    these    tenement 

houses   in  Oork  ? — Yes,    the   Corporalion    officials  .  in- 
spect them. 

3440.  What  becomes  of  these  children  who  sell  papers 
when  they  grow  up? — 'A  good  lot  of  them  join  the 
army,  anld  some  of  them  become  ordinary  labourers. 

3441.  You  don't  think  they  take  to  becoming  street 
loafers  and  doing  nothing? — ^I  think  not.  I  think  the 
very  fact  of  them  earning  a  few  shillings  for  themselves 
gives  them  a  bit  of  self-respect.  I  think  boys  about 
the  corners  doing  nothing  8re  more  likely  to  develop 
into  corner  boys. 

3442.  You  don't  think,  as  a  rule,  they  drift  in-o 
crime  and  go  to  jail? — I  think  not 

3443.  Are  many  of  these  children  sent  to  Industrial 
Schools? — I  know  of  some.  This  very  boy  I  referred 
to  about  cutting  the  boots  lias  gone  there  now. 

3444.  To  an  Industrial  School  ? — ^Yes,  and  we  had 
about  three  or  four  others,  as  far  a»  I  can  remember. 

3446.  There  is  not  much  employment  for  children 
about  Oork? — Very  little. 

3446.  If  these  boys  got  other  employment  do  you 
think  they  would  drift  back  again  into  being  street 
traders? — 'I  don't  think  they  would.  If  they  had  em- 
ployment they  would  stick  to  it.  I  am  sure  they 
would.  There  is  a  Boys'  Brigade  got  up  here  and  it 
is  doing  a  great  deal  of  good.  There  are  100  of  those 
boys  attending  every  night.  It  was  got  up  by  Father 
Bernard,  ankl  there  are  500  boys  in  it. 

3447.  Mr.  Faoax.— ^Are  there  in  Cork  any  children 
whom  you  would  call  factory  children,  who  work  regu- 
larly in  factories? — We  have  very  little  of  that  here. 

3448.  In  Blackpool? — 'None  of  them  there  are  und^r 
this  age. 


3449.  It  carries  on  exactly  the  gaone  trade  aa  is 
carried  on  in  Belfast,  where  there  are  a  great  number 
of  these  children.  There  is  no  reason  whatever  why 
every  boy  under  school  age  should  not  go  to  school  ?-  - 
"Sot  in  Gork.    They  can  attend  school  every  day. 

3450.  Because  this  business  does  not  begin  until  4 
o'clock  ? — ^Yes,  and  the  school  will  be  over  for  an  hour 
then. 

3451.  Do  you  think  the  Act  is  carried  out  here  effi- 
ciently— do  you  think  the  School  Attendance  Committee 
is  active  and  vigilant  l—YeBf  it  is  doing  its  work  well ; 
but  the  punishment  is  so  small  that  some  parents  prefer 
to  keep  the  child  at  home  and  be  fined. 

'3452.  Mr.  Mulhall. — Do  you  know  any  cases  of 
children  being  ill-treated  in  this  district  ? — By  parents  7 

3453.  Or  employers? — No.  The  only  ill-treatment  is 
that  they  are  badly  clothed ;  but  I  don't  know  of  any 
physical  ill-treatment. 

3454.  You  mentioned  that  the  boys  who  sell  news* 
papers  are  not  so  bad  as  the  boys  who  stay  about  street 
comers.  What  class  of  boys  do  you  refer  to  ? — We  have 
these  161  boys  trading,  and  we  have  thousands  of  boys 
idling  about  the  streets  doing  nothing. 

34&.  Outside  of  school  hours ^ — Yes ;  in  the  even- 
ings, and  at  night,  up  to  11  o'clock.  We  have  no  con- 
trol whatever  over  them. 

3456.  There  are  no  playgrounds? — Na  The  park  is 
too  far  away. 

3457.  With  the  exception  of  this  Boys'  Brigade,  or 
club,  there  is  no  house  or  club  where  they  can  sit  down 
and  amuse  tb^nselves? — No. 

3468.  Then  they  must  be  in  the  street^  ? — ^They  must 
be  in  the  streets  or  in  their  homes.  Their  homes  are 
very  miserable,  and  I  would  not  blame  them  for  keeping 
on  the  street,  in  fact. 


The  Witness  then  withdrew. 


Hr.  Stephen 
Perr/,  j.». 


Mr.  Stephen  Perry,  j.p.,  examined. 


.  3450.  Chairman. — You  represent  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  ? — Yes. 

3460.  You  are  the  Honorary  Secretary  in  Cork? — 
Yes. 

3461.  Have  you  prepared  any  statement  to  make  to 
us  ? — I  have  not ;  but  I  will  be  happy  to  answer  any 
questions  that  you  may  ask,  because  I  don't  quite  under- 
stand the  direction  in  which  you  wish  the  inquiry  to  be 
made. 

3462.  Has  your  Society  been  long  here  in  Cork? — 
About  eleven  years. 

3463.  Have  you  been  Secretary  for  a  long  time? — 
Nearly  ten  years. 

3464.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  forming  an 
opinion  on  this  question  of  street  trading  by  children  ? 
— Not  a  very  strong  opinion,  because  the  question  has 
not  come  before  us  so  much.  It  does  not  affect  Cork  so 
much  as  other  lai^e  centres  like  Dublin  or  Liverpool. 

3465.  Have  you  seen  the  Liverpool  regulations? — I 
have. 

3466.  Do  you  think  they  would  be  useful  in  Cork  ? — I 
don't  think  they  would. 

3467.  For  what  reason? — In  the  first  place,  we  have 
vciy  few  children  trading  on  the  streets. 

3468.  We  have  a  return  from  the  police,  showing  that 
there  are  114  boys  engaged  in  selling  papers,  and  the 
total  number  of  boys  is  161  who  are  street  traders,  and 
there  are  twenty-five  girls  ? — I  would  have  imagined 
that  the  girls  would  be  more  numerous. 

3469.  These  are  the  official  figures  we  got.  There  are 
161  boys  ? — I  think  any  regulations  that  we  might  lik^ 
to  see  adopted  would  apply  more  to  boys  than  to  girls-  - 
anl  to  these  newspaper  boys  in  particular — for  I  think 
their  pursuits  are  very  demoralising. 

3470.  But  I  would  like  to  know  why  the  Liverpool 
regulations  would  not  be  useful  if  applied  to  those  114 
boys  who  sell  papers? — I  have  only  just  read  down  the 
regulations  quickly. 

3471.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  requirinp  these 
boys  to  wear  a  badge? — I  see  no  objection.  I  think  It 
would  be  a  very  good  thing  if  you  had  the  newsi>aper 
boys  registered. 

3472.  We  will  just  speak  about  newspaper  boys  first, 
for  a  few  minutes^  You  see  no  objection  to  them  bein*; 
required  to  wear  a  badge  ? — No. 

3473.  That  is  one  of  the  Liverpool  regulations.  They 
all  hang  on  that.  The  boys  are  required  to  wear  badges. 
Do  you  see  any  objection  to  the  Liverpool  regulatioTt 
that  prevents  them  from  going  into  public-houses  to  sell 
their  papers? — I  would  be  very  glad  if  that  restriction 
was  put  in,  I  mUst  say. 


.  3474.  Another  of  the  Liverpool  regulations  is  that  n  » 
child  shall  be  allowed  to  trade  in  the  streets  unless  it 
produces  a  quarterly  certificate  of  good  school  attend- 
ance from  the  principal  teacher  of  his  school? — ^That, 
too,  would  be  very  advisable. 

3475.  That  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  child  him- 
self and  a  great  help  to  the  School  Attendance  Com- 
mittee ? — It  would. 

3476.  Another  regulation  is  that  no  child  shotdd  be 
allowed  to  gamble  in  the  streets,  or  use  bad  language, 
or  play  football  in  the  streets  ? — It  is  the  gambling  that 
occurs  to  me  would  require  to  be  put  down  with  a  strong 
hand. 

3477.  That  is  another  of  the  Liverpool  regulations ; 
you  would  approve  of  those  provisions? — I  would  ap- 
prove of  those. 

3478.  Another  regulation  is  they  are  not  to  importune 
the  persons  passing  by,  to  force  the  sale  of  their  papen  ? 
— I  don't  know  how  you  could  prevent  that.     . 

3470.  If  they  are  found  importuning  the  passengers, 
they  are  liable  to  have  their  licence  suspended  ? — How 
can  they  sell  their  papers  if  they  don't  ask  the  people 
to  buy? 

3480.  They  will  have  to  cease  to  be  street  traders  un- 
less they  conform  to  the  bye-laws  ? — How  can  you  sell  a 
paper  without  importuning  ? 

3481.  Importuning  is  a  different  thing  from  trying  to 
seU  the  paper  ? — There  is  an  old  saying  in  the  country, 
"  A  dumb  priest  loses  his  benefit,"  and  I  am  afraid  that 
a  boy  who  would  not  importune  to  sell  his  papers  would 
not  sell  them. 

3482.  I  have  been  considerably  annoyed  for  the  last 
dav  or  two  that  I  have  been  in  Cork  by  these  boys  fol- 
lowing me,  pressing  their  papers  on  me ;  and  when  I 
sav  I  don't  want  the  paper  they  still  pursue  me  through 
the  streets ;  that  is  what  is  meant  by  importuning  ? — I 
don't  like  to  impose  restrictions  in  that  directicm.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  pity  to  circumscribe  the  poor  fellows 
too  much. 

3483.  Another  regulation  in  Liverpool  is,  that  they 
should  be  decently  clothed  ? — That  is  a  thing  we  should 
all  like  to  see  done. 

3484.  So  far  I  don't  see  you  have  shown  you  disap- 
prove of  these  regulations  ? — I  merely  glanoeid  through 
them,  and  thought  they  were  too  prohibitive  in  a^neral 
way ;  but  now  that  you  have  disseeted  Ule  -natter,  I 
think  it  is  somewhat  different. 

3485.  There  may  be  some  points  as  regards  hours  and 
other  matters  to  which  you  object,  but  that  would  be 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  local  authority  ? — ^Yes  ;  that 
second  one  there  is  a  very  important  one  for  Cork.  After 
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7  p.m.,  between  the  1st  of  October  and  the  31Jit  of 
March,  during  the  winter  months  here,  it  is  a  fearful 
thing  to  see  &e  poor  children  in  the  streets  up  to  10 
and  11  o'clock  at  night  selling  these  papers.  There  is 
no  object  in  it.  I  know  myself  they  are  often  foroed  to 
ply  their  trade  by  their  parents. 

3486.  Tou  think  the  hour  of  7  o'clock  is  not  too  early  ? 
— No,  in  winter;  particularly  for  young  girls ;  in  fact, 
for  boys  and  girls.  They  can  see  nothing  to  improve 
them  after  7  o'clock. 

3487.  If  you  take  the  children  ofi  the  streets  at  7 
o'clock  they  would  lose  a  great  deal  of  their  sales  7 — But 
still  the  sale  is  not  so  much  in  the  winter  as  in  the  sum- 
mer evenings. 

3488.  In  summer  you  would  allow  th^n  to  trade  up 
to  9  o'clock  ? — I  think  in  Cork  if  they  were  allowed  to 
trade  up  to  8  o'clock  it  would  meet  the  case  of  the  last 
edition. 

3489.  A  large  number  of  these  street-trading  children 
seem  to  be  very  young  children — under  eleven  ? — Yes. 

3490.  Is  not  that  against  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Children  Act  ? — Yes  ;  and  whenever  a  case  is  brought 
before  us,  we  try  to  have  our  inspector  make  inquiries 
into  it ;  but  we  find  great  trouble  in  getting  full  parti- 
culars, for  the  simple  reason  that  the  moment  the  in- 
spector is  seen  coming  the  children  fly  away. 

3491.  I  have  seen  a  number  of  very  young  children 
clearly  under  eleven  trading  in  the  streets  ;  surely  your 
in^>ector  ought  to  be  able  to  come  down  on  these  cases  ? 
— He  is  not  expected  to  be  out  every  night.  He  is  at 
work  all  day.  We  have  only  one  inspector  here,  and  his 
duties  begin  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  generally 
go  on  all  day ;  and  unless  there  is  something  very  ex- 
ceptional, we  never  have  him  on  duty  at  night. 

3492.  Is  not  it  against  the  law  that  any  child  under 
eleven  should  trade  in  the  streets  at  all,  selling  papers, 
irrespective  of  the  hour? — I  don't  know.  I  cannot  ten 
yo'i  that.  In  the  notes  that  I  took  about  the  children, 
the  street  traders  consists  of  small  boys  between  the  ages 
of  eight  and  fourteen,  and  girls  who  sell  onions,  and 
other  vegetables,  and  old  clothes,  &c.  The  girls  range 
generally  from  ten  to  sixteen  ;  but  from  inquiries  I  find 
that  the  young  girls  whom  you  would  be  looking  after 
wculd  be  assisting  their  older  sisters. 

3493.  The  majority  of  these  young  girls  in  Cork,  the 
police  tell  us,  are  employed  with  their  mothers  in  the 
streets?— Either  with  their  mothers  or  elder  sisters; 
and  then,  as  a  rule,  they  ply  their  avocations  during 
the  day  time,  and  they  have  nothing  to  do  at  night. 

3494.  Do  you  see  much  evil  for  the  child's  morals  in 
selling  papers  and  other  things  in  the  streets? — I  :hink 
it  it,  very  bad  for  the  little  boys. 

3496.  In  what  way  ?— Gambling  first  and  principally, 
and  smoking. 

3496a.  They  spend  some  of  their  money  in  buying 
cigarettes,  we  are  told  ?— They  do,  to  a  large  extent ; 
and  this  gambling  is  generally  carried  on  in  the  bye- 
streets.  Where  my  place  of  business  is  there  is  portion 
of  the  premises  expends  down  by  a  by-street  off  the  main 
street,  and  I  can  see  from  my  windows  these  young  fel- 
lows playing  pitch-and-toss. 

3496.  If  they  were  not  selling  newspapers,  what  would 
they  be  doing — there  is  no  employment  for  them  in 
Cork  ? — They  ought  to  be  at  school. 

3497-  The  hour  for  selling  the  papers  is  after  the 
school  hour?--Some  of  these  boys  sell  the  morning 
papers.     They  sell  these  papers  up  to  12  o'clock  in  the 

day. 

3498.  Very  few  are  employed  until  the  evening  paper 

comes  oui  ? — Very  few. 

3499.  Aud  that  does  not  come  out  until  4  o'clock,  an 
hour  after  school  hours  ?— At  4  o'clock  the  first  edition 
comes  out. 

3600.  Then  it  ought  not  to  interfere  with  their  school 
attendance  ? — It  ought  not,  but  it  does,  unfortunately. 
I  see  the  boys  every  day. 

3501.  Are  you  aware  that  these  children  don't  go  to 
school  ?— Unfortunately,  I  am.  I  am  a  city  magistrate, 
and  these  cases  come  frequently  before  me. 

3502.  We  have  been  told  that  there  are  a  very  large 
number  of  children  on  the  streets  of  Cork  who  are  not 
employed  in  street  trading,  who  have  nothing  at  all  to 
do  in  fact  except  stay  about  the  streets  ?— -There  are  a 
great  number,  and  they  become  a  great  nuisance,  doing 
sncli  things  as  breaking  gas-lamps. 

3503.  Don't  these  children  attend  school?— Yos,  a 
very  large  proportion  ;  but  still  the  number  of  sum- 
monses for  non-attendance  would  surprise  you. 

3604.  Do  you  think  it  better  for  a  child  to  have  no- 
thing  to  do,  and  be  in  the  streets^  or  be  in  the  streets 
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selling  newspapers  ? — ^I  think  it  better  for  a  child  to  sell  Maff  18, 190S. 
newspapers  than  to  be  idling. 

3606.  You  don't  think  the  fact  of  a  child  selling  news- 
papers in  the  streets  is  liable  to  make  that  child  a 
criminal  ? — I  fancy  not. 

3616.  Tou  think  in  fact  there  is  less  danger  of  his 
breaking  the  law  than  in  the  case  of  a  child  who  is  in 
the  streets  doing  nothing  ? — ^I  would  sooner  see  the  iittle 
fallows  seUing  papers  than  doing  nothing. 

3607.  Their  homes  are  not  places  where  they  can  stay, 
and  they  must  be  in  the  streets,  in  fact? — ^Very  often ; 
and  very  often  they  are  sent  out,  to  my  knowledge,  to 
try  and  earn  a  few  pence  which  are  very  badly  iu*eded 
at  home. 

3608.  Do  you  know  much  about  the  Boys'  Brigade 
that  has  been  started? — I  don't  know  much  about  it 
though  I  belong  to  a  society  that  helped  to  start  it — ^the 
St   Vincent  de  Paul  Society. 

3609.  But  it  has  done  good  ? — ^It  has  done  good. 

3610.  It  is  a  new  thins  in  Cork  ? — It  is. 

3611.  Has  it  been  taken  up  warmly  by  the  ptopb 
here? — ^Yes,  among  certain  classes. 

3612.  Are  there  many  boys  availing  themselves  of  it  ? 
— ^I  don't  know  the  exact  number  ;  but  I  fancy  you  will 
have  evidence  on  that  point  from  Father  Bernard.  I 
am  informed  he  will  be  giving  evidence,  and  I  think  you 
will  get  valuable  evidence  from  him.  He  is  President 
of  the  Brigade,  and  is  a  very  useful  member  of  society 
in  Cork. 

3513.  Is  there  any  Shelter  for  children  provided  by 
your  Society  ? — There  was,  but  we  had  no  necessity  for  it. 

3614.  It  was  never  availed  of? — Only  in  the  begin- 
ning fcr  a  very  short  time.  We  have  very  few  cases  of 
what  you  would  call  downright  cruelty  here.  It  is 
more  what  you  would  call  cases  of  neglect  than  anythini; 
else. 

3616.  Have  you  any  statistics  as  to  the  number  of 
oases  dealt  with? — I  can  furnish  you  with  the  report. 
We  have  a  meeting  every  year. 

3516.  You  have  a  report  ? — Yes  ;  I  will  have  pleasure 
in  sending  it  in. 

3617.  For  what  year  is  that  made  up  to  now? — ^We 
had  no  meeting  this  year,  and  the  repoxt  submitted 
last  year  would  be  made  up  for  1900.  I  could,  how- 
ever, get  the  figures  for  1901  compiled  for  you. 

3&1'8.  It  would  be  useful  ? — >I  will  have  great  pleasure 
in  sending  them  to  you. 

3519.  Do  you  think  this  Act  for  the  prevention  of 
cruelty  to  children  is  strong  enough,  or  do  you  think 
that  it  requires  amendment  in  any  way? — 1  think  it 
seems  to  meet  all  the  wants  here. 

3520.  You  have  one  inspector  here? — Yes. 
3621.  Is  that  his  sole  duty  ? — Yes,  altogether.    He  is 

paid  by  the  London  office. 

3522.  You  don't  think  the  system  of  badges  for 
children  selling  in  the  streets  would  prevent  them  from 
selling? — I  don't  think  it  would. 

3523.  Do  you  think  they  would  see  any  stigma  in 
having  to  wear  a  badge? — I  don't  think  they  would. 
Of  course  I  have  never  asked  the  question  nor  thought 
about  the  matter  of  a  badge  before. 

3624.  You  would  see  nothing  in  a  badge  to  be  worn 
on  the  arm  or  a  belt,  or  something  of  that  kind,  that 
would  deter  the  children  from  engaging  in  street  trad- 
ing?— I  think  not.  I  think  if  there  was  a  little  dis- 
crimination exercised  in  the  newspaper  offices  as  regards 
the  boys  that  they  would  sell  the  papers  to  it  would 
have  a  very  good  effect,  if  it  could  be  managed. 

3625.  You  think  they  should  see  some  bsldge  or 
make  some  inquiry  as  regards  the  parents,  or  something 
of  that  kind  ? — Yes  ;  but  I  suppose  it  would  be  very 
hard  to  expect  that  from  them. 

3626.  These  children  are  very  badly  clothed? — 'As  a 
rule  they  are.  They  are  the  children  of  needy  parents 
as  a  rule. 

3627.  Does  your  inspector  ever  interfere  in  such 
cases? — 'Well,  in  some  cases  where  they  have  been  out 
late  at  night,  where  the  mother  has  been  reported  f^ 
us,  we  have  tried  to  stop  it. 

35^.  Do  you  find  the  magistrates  support  you — ^have 
the  magistrates  any  difficulty  about  convicting? — No; 
they  seem  very  anxious  to  assist  us.  We  don't  press 
for  penalties  in  our  society.  We  try  what  warning 
will  do  and  mild  instruction. 

3529.  You  try  to  influence  the  parents  ? — ^Yes  ;  and 
we  never  prosecute  except  after  laying  full  particulars 
of  the  case  before  the  authorities  in  London.  We 
don't  like  bringing  parents  into  court,  and  we  have 
accomplished  a  large  amount  of  good  by  expostulation 
and  advice,  and  sometimes  warning  them  what  we 
would  do  if  they  did  not  mend  their  ways. 
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3530.  But  even  bo,  the  children  are  very  poorly 
clothed  ;  you  attribute  that  to  the  great  poverty  of 
the  parenla? — Yes. 

3531.  There  is  a  Police-Aided  Clothing  Society.  Is 
not  that  doing  good  now? — ^It  is  doing  a  large  amount 
of  good. 

353i2.  If  that  society  had  more  funds  at  their  dis- 
posal do  you  think  they  could  clothe  the  majority 
of  these  stteet- trading  children? — I  think  so,  and  even 
as  it  is  they  are  accomplishing  a  large  amount  of  good. 
Some  of  my  family  are  connected  with  it.  They  sur- 
prise me  by  telling  me  of  the  large  amount  of  clothes 
they  are  able  to  distribute. 

3533.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  demoralising  to 
give  these  clothes  without  charging  anything  for  it? — 
I  would  sooner  they  paid  for  it. 

3524.  You  think  that  these  children  who  earn  money 
could  afford  to  pay  something  for  their  clothes? — ^Yes, 
but  very  little. 

3536.  They  could  afford  to  pay  a  small  sum? — ilt 
should  be  something  very  small. 

3536.  But  even  so,  that  would  be  preferable  to  giving 
the  clothes  for  nothing? — Certainly. 

3637.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  a  condition  of  the 
issue  of  the  clothes  to  these  children  that  they  should 
be  kept  in  proper  repair? — I  don't  know  about  the 
repair.  I  know  they  are  to  be  kept  from  the  pawn- 
office. 

3636.  If  the  children  were  not  allowed  to  trakie  in 
the  streets  in  Cork  there  seems  to  be  no  other  em- 
ployment open  for  them? — Unfortunately  there  is  not, 
for  these  very  young  children. 

3539.  Are  there  many  children  employed  leaving 
papers  at  houses  "here  from  day  to  day? — ^I  think  very 
few.  I  think  that  is  done  principally  by  grown  up 
people. 

3640.  In  Dublin  it  is  done  by  children,  but  these 
children  are  in  the  employment  of  the  news  agents, 
and  are  not  trading  for  themselves  in  the  streets? — 
Here  the  papers  are  generally  distributed  by  some 
respectable  huxter  in  the  neighbourhooid. 

3541.  Do  you  think  if  the  law  were  made  the  same 
here  in  Cork  as  in  Liverpool,  that  is  to  say,  if  there 
were  a  power  of  making  regulations,  the  regulations 
to  be  made  by  the  local  authority,  the  Corporation, 
and  to  be  carried  out  by  the  police,  do  you  think  there 
would  be  any  difficulty  in  working  them? — ^I  think 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  carrying  them  out. 
The  School  Attendance  Committee  have  done  a  lot  of 
good  since  they  came  into  operation  here  in  Cork. 

3542.  Have  you  any  idea  whether  there  is  a  very 
large  number  of  children  who  ought  to  go  to  school 
and  Jdon't? — Not  a  very  large  number;  but  si  ill  the 
number  is  too  large.  I  have  not  the  figures,  but  vou 
will  get  them  from  the  School  Attendance  Committee. 

3543.  You  are  not  a  member  of  the  Committee? — 


No;  but  one  of  the  officers  is  in  attendance  here,  mnd 
he  can  get  you  any  information  that  is  required. 

3644.  Mr.  Baowzll. — Do  you  think  the  "  cruelty 
man,''  as  they  call  him  here,  exercises  a  salutary 
terror  over  the  people  ;  do  you  think  that  the  fact  of 
there  being  such  a  man  prevents  abuses? — ^I  think  he 
exercises  a  very  healthy  influence  wherever  his  pre- 
sence is  seen. 

3646.  You  think  the  mere  fact  of  there  being  such 
a  person  has  got  a  good  effect? — A  wonderful  effect. 

3646.  As  a  rule  do  these  lads  who  sell  papers  live 
near  the  centre  of  tJhe  town? — Yes,  and  they  have  not 
far  to  go  to  get  home. 

3547.  Ohairman.— That  would  make  it  all  the  more 
easy  for  them,  in  case  a  system  of  badges  were  intro- 
duced, to  give  up  the  badges  every  evening  in  some 
central  place,  and  come  in  for  them  next  morning,  and 
pay  a  penny  towards  their  clothes? — ^Yes. 

3548.  There  would  be  no  hardship  in  Cork  in  their 
doingthat^— ^No,  Ithinknot.  One  or  two  that  I  spoke 
to  about  this  street  trading  did  not  think  there  was 
any  necessity  for  regulations  in  Cork  at  all.  One 
reason  they  give  is  that  owing  to  the  comparatively 
lestricted  area  of  operations  of  the  little  fellows  in 
Cork,  and  the  absence  of  temptations  of  various  kinds 
which  beset  street-trading  children  in  large  centres 
like  Dublin  and  Liverpool. 

3449.  Still  we  went  through  the  regulations  with  you 
and  you  approved  of  them?— Yes.  I  am  just  now 
giving  you  an  opinion  that  was  given  me  on  the  8ubje<^t 
for  what  it  may  be  worth. 

3650.  Does  your  officer  ever  come  across  a  case  of 
owelty  to  children  in  the  way  of  employment  bv 
people  or  by  the  parents— in  the  case  of  children 
between  eleven  and  fourteen,  that  is  any  work  injurious 
to  their  health  or  unsuitable  for  them'  in  such  a  way 
that  it  would  be  cruel?— -No;  we  don't  come  across 
cases  of  that  kind  at  all. 

3551.  For  instance,  carrying  heavy  burdens  or  en- 
gaging in  unhealthy  occupations,  or  occupations  pre- 
judicial to  their  physical  development  ?— -No  ;  we  have 
not  in  my  experience  come  across  any  case  of  that 
kind. 

3652.  Mr.  Mulhall.— You  have  mentioned  the  case 
of  children  who  are  forced  to  ply  their  trade  by  their 
parents  ?— -Yes. 

3653.  Are  there  many  such  caees?— 'Not  many. 

3654.  In  other  words,  cases  wOiere  there  is  no  neces- 
sity whatever  for  the  children  to  trade  except  the 
desire  of  the  parents  to  get  them  to  earn  money?— I 
just  remember  one  or  two  cases  in  which  there  were 
drunken  parents.  I  think  it  was  the  mother  who 
drove  the  children  out  to  sell  papers.  It  was  brought 
under  my  notice,  and  we  sent  our  inspector  for  several 
nights  to  try  to  catoh  these  little  children  and  follow 
tJiem  home,  but  the  moment  the  inspector  was  seen 
they  doubled  off  and  we  were  baulked. 

ihen    withdrew. 
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3556.  Chairmaw.— You  represent  the  Police-Aided 
Children's  Clothing  Society  ?— I  represent  the  police. 

3556.  You  represent  the  Clothing  Society  particu- 
larly, don't  you  ?— We  have  been  asked  here  in  our 
official  capacity  as  police  to  give  evidence. 

3567.  I  thought  you  came  forward  as  representinff  the 
Society  ?— No.  * 

3556.  What  is  your  connection  with  that?— Our  con- 
nection is  in  all  cases  where  application  is  made  by 
parents  of  children  to  have  clothing  supplied  to  them 
the  application  is  sent  by  the  Secretarv  to  the  police 
of  the  different  sub-districts  of  the  cftv,  and  before 
<;lothing  is  supplied  to  the  children  the  police  make 
searching  inquiry  to  find  out  whether  it  is  a  real 
hona  fide  case.  That  is  the  duty  of  the  police  in  these 
«ases.  In  some  instances,  where  the  police  find  it 
themselves,  they  make  a  report ;  but,  as  a  rule,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Society,  the  police,  as  a  rule,  let 
the  persons  make  application  themselves.  It  is  'con- 
sidered better. 

3559.  Does  the  Society  only  assist  in  deserving  cases  ? 
—It  only  assists  in  deserving  cases  in  which  it  con- 
siders It  necessary  to  supply  the  clothes.  Of  course,  if 
I  he  parent  happens  to  be  drunken,  that  is  no  reason, 
they  say,  why  the  child  should  suffer,  and  why  it 
should  not  be  supplied  with  clothes. 

3660.  What  is  the  police  inquiry  for  then?— To  in- 
quire into  the  circumstances  of  the  parent,  and  whether 


they  consider  it  a  proper  case  that  clothing  should  be 
supplied  for.  ® 

366L  If  the  police  find  that  it  is  owing  to  the 
demoralisation  of  the  parent  from  drink  that  the  child 
IS  so  badly  clothed,  would  they  report  that  as  a  case 
for  the  issue  of  clothing  ?— Yes,  the  clothing  wouM  be 
supplied.  The  police  state  the  facte  to  them,  but  the 
Secretary  told  me  over  and  over  again  that  the  ohildi-en 
are  not  to  be  allowed  to  be  neglected,  even  if  the 
parent  does  happen  to  be  drunk. 

3562.  Some  of  the  worst  clothed  children  are  the 
children  of  parents  who  are  probably  demoralised?— 
les ;  but,  of  course,  we  have  found  in  a  great  many  of 
the  cases  in  which  I  was  personally  engaged  mvself 
that  the  parent  was  out  of  work,  or  might  happen  to 
be  laid  up  sick  for  a  considerable  time,  and  havinff  a 
large  family  they  might,  consequently,  be  unable  to 
supply  them  with  proper  clothing,  and  that,  as  a 
result  the  children  would  be  unable  to  attend  school 
,  ^-  •^^yo",*^hink  that  there  are  many  cases  of 
destitution  largely  due  to  drunkenness?— I  do,  a  lot 

3564.  In  these  cases  the  children  are  so  badly  clad 
that  they  are  not  able  to  attend  school  ?— Yea ;  thev 
are  not  able  to  attend  school.  ^ 

3566.  Are  the  parents  prosecuted  ?— They  are  prose- 
cuted for  drunkenness. 

3666.  Are  they  prosecuted  by  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children?— We  only  prosecute 
them  when  we  find  them  so  badly  clad  as  to  constitute 
an  offence  of  cruelty  by  exposure. 
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3567.  Do  you  think  that  most  of  these  streei-trading 
children  who  sell  papers  are  sufficiently  clad? — ^They  are 
fairly  well  clad,  but  a  good  many  of  them  often  have 
no  boots. 

3666.  niere  are  some  of  them  who  appear  very 
ragged? — ^They  are,  and,  of  course,  I  have  no  doubt  if 
there  was  some  regulation  whereby  they  would  be 
properly  clad  that  steps  would  be  taken  to  have  them 
clsid. 

3569.  Is  not  there  some  means  of  bringing  parents 
to  a  sense  of  their  duty ;  cannot  you  come  down  on 
the  parents  more  ? — ^We  could  not  unlder  the  Pirerentron 
of  Cruelty  to  C?hildren  Act  unless  we  could  prove  it 
was  a  case  of  cruelty  not  having  them  properly  dressed. 

9970.  If  a  child  is  sent  out  to  trade  in  the  streets 
and  is  not  sufficiently  dad,  is  not  that  a  case  of 
cruelty  in  winter? — Yes. 

3671.  Would  the  police  interfere  in  that  case? — They 
do. 

3572.  Have  you  had  many  cases  ? — ^Tes  ;  but  I  can- 
not exactly  say  whether  they  were  street-trading  children 
or  not.  We  have  had  many  cases  of  parenle  being  fined 
for  having  their  children  not  properly  clad,  and  thus  ex- 
posed in  a  manner  calculated  to  cause  them  unnecessary 
suffering. 

3673.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  iihe  hours  of  trad- 
ing in  the  streets— for  selling  papers? — My  opinion 
would  be  we  should  not  have  any  child  under  eleven 
trading,  and  that  for  boys  between  eleven  and  fourteen 
the  hours  should  be  eight  o'clock  in  the  winter  and 
nine  o'clock  in  the  summer. 

3674.  Would  that  interfere  in  any  way,  do  you  think, 
with  the  sale  of  the  paper?— I  think  not.  Then  for 
boTS  over  fourteen  and  under  sixteen  I  would  say  nine 
o*clock  in  winter  and  ten  in  summer ;  and  I  would 
make  provision  that  in  case  of  any  special  edition  of 
the  paper — ^it  migfct  occur  once  in  the  year  or  once  in 
six  months,  as  the  case  might  ben— they  should  get 
leave  to  be  out  at  a  later  hour.  The  reason  I  say  that 
I  wouM  not  curtail  them  to  any  particular  time  is,  in 
my  opinion,  the  street -trading  children  of  Cork  are 
better  off,  they  are  more  independent  in  their  ways, 
they  are  more  honest,  and  they  have  better  health  than 
the  non-streat-trading  children.  When  they  are  out 
trading  they  are  away  from  the  unhealthy  atmosphere 
of  the  locality  in  which  they  live ;  they  are  away  from 
drunkenness  and  foul  language,  and  everything  else, 
and  we  find  among  street-trading  children  there  is 
almost  no  dishonesty,  anld  I  think  t^ey  should  not  be 
curtailed  too  tightly,  because  there  are  thousands  of 
other  children  who  are  not  trading  and  the  police  have 
no  control  over  them. 

36'76.  These  children  w'ho  are  not  trading,  you  say 
there  are  thousands  of  them — ^you  mean  that  there  are 
a  very  large  number?— 'I  should  say  there  are  a 
thousand  of  them,  because,  as  far  as  I  can  gather, 
there  are  only  a  couple  of  hundred  or  less  of  street- 
trading  children  in  the  city. 

3576.  Then  there  are  large  numbers  in  the  streets 
doing  nothing  ?— Consequently  there  are  large  numbers ; 
and  we  find  that  the  street-trading  children  are  more 
honest  and  independent,  and  are  better  in  morals  and 
physique. 

3677.  There  is  not  a  larger  percentage  of  crime  among 
street  traders  than  others  ?— There  would  be  less. 

3578.  You  say  there  is  less  crime  ?— I  say  there  is  less. 

3579.  Do  the  other  children  go  to  school  ?— -I  believe 
they  do. 

3680.  Do  vou  think  that  the  street-trading  children 
between  eleven  and  fourteen  attend  school?— I  believe 
that  26  per  cent,  of  them  are  defaulters  in  attending 
school,  and,  of  course,  the  fact  of  their  street  trading 
would  make  them  defaulters,  although  the  hours  for 
sale  of  the  paper  .wou'd  not  interfere  with  their  school 
attendance.  There  arp  about  119  of  those  boys  selling 
papers,  and  the  time  during  which  they  sell  the  pap  >rs 
would  not  interfere  with  their  attendance  at  school ; 
and  if  the  hours  I  mentioned  were  adopted  for  trading 
ihev  would  have  plenty  of  time  to  do  their  exercise  as 
veil. 

3681.  There  are  a  very  large  number  of  these  children 
LHder  eleven  selling  papers?— I  don't  know  that  there 
are  very  many.  They  are  very  small  boys ;  but  they 
are  older  than  they  may  appear. 

3582.  But  you  would  not  allow  any  child  under  eleven 
to  trade?— If  a  child  under  eleven  were  to  trade  it 
would  be  violating  an  Act  of  Parliament. 
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3583.  What  becomes  of  these  children  when  they  mm  Mm^  18, 1901k, 

up — do  they  go  into  the  army  ? — A  good  many  of  them 
do.     The  rest  become  labouring  men. 

3684.  What  becomes  of  these  other  children  you  were 
speaking  of  who  are  not  now  trading  in  the  streets — do 
they  get  situations? — A  good  many  of  them  join  the 
army,  others  get  positions  as  servants,  and  a  good  man^^ 
of  them,  when  they  get  past  the  age  of  sixteen  or 
eighteen,  turn  out  drunkards. 

3685.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  these  children — except 
the  few  who  are  selling  papers — live  on  until  they  are 
seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  then  go  into  the 
army? — ^I  really  don't  know  what  they  do. 

3586.  Have  you  followed  up  the  careers  of  any  of 
these  street  traders?  Do  they  turn  out  well? — I  made 
inquiry,  and  find,  as  a  rule,  that  the  street-trading 
children  grow  up  more  honest,  and  more  inclined  to 
earn  their  bread,  than  others  who  are  not  street-trading 
children. 

3687.  Are  there  many  children  in  private  employ- 
ment in  Cork  —  is  there  much  for  them  to  do? — 
There  are  not  very  many,  indeed.  There  are  only 
about  thirty  little  boys  employed  as  messengers.  There 
are  a  great  many  large  boys  employed  as  messengers 
through  the  city  ;  but  not  many  small  ones.  The  large 
boys  would  be  from  seventeen  to  nineteen  years  of 
age,  and  they  would  be  employed  as  messengers  deliver- 
ing parcels,  driving  vans,  and  doing  similar  work. 

3588.  Are  there  any  factories  in  Cork  where  children 
are  employed  ?-^I  don't  think  there  are.  Probably  the 
School  Attendance  officer  would  know  where  a  lot  of 
these  children  are  employed.  He  visits  all  the  schools, 
and  I  expect  he  will  be  able  to  tell  yon  where  a  good 
many  of  them  are  employed. 

3589.  If  there  was  a  power  of  regulating  street  trad- 
ing, do  you  think  a  badge  would  be  a  useful  thing  to 
have  ? — Well,  I  don't  know.  I  don't  approve  very  much 
of  a  badge. 

3590.  What  objection  do  you  see  to  it? — I  think  it 
would  be  a  kind  of  lowering  of  the  position  of  the  person 
who  was  trading. 

3591.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  requiring  them  to 
wear  that — ^that  is  the  Liverpool  badge  (produced)? — 
I  don't  see  that  there  would  be  any  objection  to  it; 
but  the  most  of  these  children  are  known  to  the  police 
that  are  on  dutv,  and  I  think  if  the  names  were  regis- 
tered with  the  local  authority,  and  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  every  child  so  registered  were  given  to  the 
police,  that  that  would  be  sufficient. 

3592.  The  only  reason  you  object  to  it  is  because 
the  police  have  so  much  local  knowledge  that  they  know 
every  child  by  appearance? — I  don't  see  the  necessity 
for  singling  out  too  much  the  children  who  are  trading, 
because  I  consider  that  the  children  who  are  trading 
are  the  best  class  of  children  in  the  city. 

3593.  Are  there  not  children  now  employed  who  wear 
a  badge  or  uniform — there  is  nothing  derogatory,  for 
instance,  in  the  badge  of  the  telegraph  boy? — I  don't 
say  there  would  be  anything  derogatory  in  it ;  the  only 
thing  is,  I  don't  see  Uiat  there  is  any  necessity  for  it. 

3694.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  a  help  to  the 
police? — It  would  be  a  help  to  the  police,  no  doubt 
about  it,  in  order  to  brin^  them  up,  if  we  found  they 
were  breaking  the  regulations.  Of  course,  it  should  be 
an  offence  if  the  badges  were  given  to  somebody  else — 
if  they  were  worn  by  someone  not  registered  by  the 
l(cal  authority. 

3595.  Anybody  lending  his  badge  to  another  would 
forfeit  it — that  is  one  of  the  Liverpool  regulations? — 
Yes ;  and  would  it  be  intended  to  impose  any  penalty 
for  a  breach  of  those  regulations? 

3596.  A  child  would  forfeit  his  b<fdge,  or  it  would 
be  suspended,  and  without  the  badge  he  could  not  trade 
at  all? — I  think  that  would  work  very  well — if  they 
would  only  be  suspended  from  trading. 

3597.  If  there  was  a  continuation  of  the  offence  he 
might  be  sent  to  an  Industrial  School.  These  would  be 
the  penalties? — There  is  another  class  who  offend  very 
much.  Of  course,  the  law  of  obstruction  deals  with 
them,  or,  at  least,  we  have  to  deal  with  them  as  well  as 
we  can  ;  but  I  should  like  some  regulation  made  to 
have  it  an  offence,  even  if  they  do  not  actually  obstruct. 
There  are  a  number  of  young  girls — about  twenty-five — 
who  are  selling  onions  and  flowers  at  certain  times  of 
the  year.  They  are  most  insistent  in  importuning, 
running  up  against  everyone,  wanting  them  to  buy, 
and  in  many  instances  obstructing  the  street,  and  we 
have  had  them  prosecuted  over  and  over  again.  Of 
course,  the  magistrates  put  on  a  very  small  penalty. 
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3SQ8.  These  .are  offences  that  the  badge  aysteoL  would 
proTide 'against,  because^  in  a  case  of  that  kind,  the 
ba4ge  would  be  suspended.  That  is  one. of  the  Liver- 
pool regulations  ? — ^z es ;  J  should  like  that. 


3SM.  Mr.  Bagwell.  y-Th^e  girls,  or  a  mat  many 
of  them,  are  with  their  mothers? — Yes;  the  mothers 
are  at  the  same  thing ;  but  the  children  are  more  per- 
sistent than  the  mothers — they  are  more  reckless. 


The  Witneu  then  wiihdrew. 


Rev.  Father  Bebnabb  examined. 


IUt.  Father 
Binuard. 


3600.  CHAiaHAN. — Father  Bernard,  is  there  any  state- 
ment which  you  have  prepared,  and  which  you  would 
.wish  to  .read  for  us? — Yes.  First,  with  regard  to  the 
time  of  sale  affecting  Cork,  it  is  different  from  Dublin 
and  Liverpool ;  and,  in  the  next  place  I  wish  to  offer 
some  practical  suggestions,  with  your  permission.  In 
the£nt  place,  street  trading  by  childi^n,  in  Cork,  is 
almost  entirely  confined  to  boy  vendors  of  newspapers. 
Not  aware  of  any  girl  vending  newspapers  in  the  streets. 
Some  few  girls  sell  onions. 

(2.)  About  130  boys  regularly  engased  selling  papers ; 
majority  of  these  boys  are  over  school-going  age.  Some 
are  jas  young  as  nine  years. 

(3.)  With  very  few  exceptions  boys  under  twelve  years 
are  in  attendance  at  school  up  to  3  o'clock. 

(4.)  School  hours  are  not  interfered  with  by  sale  of 
papers,  as  very  few  younger  boys  undertake  the  sale  of 
the  morning  papers. 

(5.)  There  are  not  more  than  five  or  six  really  incor- 
rigible boys,  and  these  are  about  fourteen  years. 

(6.)  The  parents  of  most  of  the  street-vending  boys 
are  either  dead,  or  are  quay  labourers,  coal  porters,  or 
in  other  precarious  occupations.  In  two  or  three  cases 
the  fathers  have  deserted  the  children. 

(7.)  The  majority  of  the  boys  are  fairly  well  clothed ; 
but  the  most  of  them  do  not  wear  boots,  and  have  no 
extra  protection  on  wet  or  cold  nights. 

(8.)  The  greater  number  remain  in  the  streets  from 
about  4  pan.  till  10  o'clock.  Those  who  are  not  under 
parental  supervision,  and  are  inclined  to  wildness,  re- 
main in  the  streets  up  to  11  o'clock,  and  after  it  if  they 
have  not  disposed  of  their  papers. 

(9.)  Durinc  summer  some  of  the  boys  remain  out  at 
night ;  but  Uiis  is  exceptional,  and  could  be  stopped 
by  a  police  caution. 

.(10.)  The  parents  are  largely  to  blame  for  allowing 
the  boys  to  sleep  out,  or  "  flag  it "  as  the  lads  term  it. 

(11.)  From  a  fairly  exhaustive  inquiry  amongst  the 
boys  themselves,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the 
younger  lot  can  earn  from  4<i.  to  6d.  profit  each  evening. 
The  elder  boys  often  make  as  much  as  Is.  6d.  a  night. 
The  income  depends  on  the  character  of  the  news,  and 
the  bovs  readily  appreciate  this  fact. 

(12.)  In  no  other  employment  for  boys  of  the  same 
age,  in  Cork,  could  so  much  be  earned  ;  the  health  of 
the  boys  is  not  interfered  with  by  remaining  in  the 
open  air ;  some  of  them  indulge  largely  in  cigarettes. ; 
some  are  constitutionally  weak,  and  a  few  are  cripples. 

(13.)  Three  or  four,  rainging  in  age  from  fifteen  "^o 
seventeen  years,  are  unable  to  read  or  write,  owing  to 
persistent  absence  from  school,  day  and  night. 

(14.)  When  a  boy  reaches  the  age  of  seventeen  or 
eighteen,  generally  he  discards  newspaper  vending, 
and  passes  on  to  the  occupation  of  a  porter,  truck-man, 
or  labourer.  Many  join  the  militia  for  the  sake  of  tho 
bounty.  This  latter  step  is  very  detrimental  to  chances 
of  boys  finding  steady  employment  When  training  is 
up  the  bounty  is  drunk,  and  the  generosity  of  friends 
is  depended  on  by  the  youths  to  carry  them  through. 
There  are  several  wortliless  fellows  lounging  about  their 
former  haunts,  after  spending  the  prescribed  period  in 
the  militia. 

(15.)  Very  few  join  the  regular  army. 

(16.)  The  sale  of  papers  on  Sunday  mornings  brings 
the  boys  into  the  streets  as  early  as  7  o'clock.  Many  of 
the  Sunday  vendors  are  negligent  attending  Mass,  which 
would  not  occur  if  the  sale  of  Sunday  papers  was  pro- 
hibited before  10  o'clock. 

(17.)  The  newspaper-seUing  life  is,  of  course,  very 
precarious,  and  boys  who  have  no  parents,  or  any  one 
to  take  care  of  them,  or  who  have  a  hard  struggle  for 
life,  have  no  hesitation  in  soliciting  pence  for  **  stock.* 

(18,)  The  average  boy  is  truthful  and  honest;   but 
one  or  two  have  been  suspected  of  dishonesty,  and  one, 
•at  least,  within  the  last  few  years,  has  been  sentenced 
to  a  Reformatory  for  the  larceny  of  boots. 

(19.)  In  several  cases  respectable  boys,  who  have  been 
taken  up  by  friends,  have  found  good  employment  as 
messenegers  and  labourers. 

C20.)  With  so  much  spare  time  on  their  hands,  and 
with  little  or  no  supervision,  boys  are  apt  to  become 


indolent ;  but  if  a  doten  Industrial  Schools  were  started 
(where  boys  would  be  enabled  to  earn  a  few  shillings  a 
week)  it  may  have  the  effect  of  attracting  them  into  a. 
better  life,  and  of  ascertaining  really  deserving  and 
intelligent  boys,  and  providing  useful  occupation  for 
tliem. 

(21.)  The  liiverpool  regulations  could  scarcely  be 
made  to  apply  in  their  entirety  to  Cork.  The  Cork 
street  traders  are,  as  a  body,  a  superior  lot  of  boys  to 
their  brothers  of  Dublin.  The  pernicious  atmosphere 
of  the  lanes  in  Cork  cannot  be  as  bad  as  that  of  the 
Liverpool  or  Dublin  slums.  Many  of  the  boys  in  Cork 
could  be  made  useful  and  intelligent  citi2ens,  if  pro- 
perly handled.  Many  of  them  are  members  of  the 
Boys*  Brigade,  where  they  are  instructed  in  religious 
and  secular  matters.  The  licensing  of  boys  under  four- 
teen may  have  a  wholesome  effect,  and  the  punishment 
of  parents  for  downright  negligence  would  be  useful ; 
but  it  would  be  scarcely  proper  to  commit  boys  of  tender 
years  for  breaking  regulations,  as  regards  length  of 
hours,  &c.,  when,  in  a  great  many  cases,  drunken 
parents  drive  them  from  home,  or  terrorise  them  to 
such  an  extent,  that  home  has  no  attractions  for  them. 

(22.)  Some  system  by  which  children  of  school-going 
ages  would  be  subject  to  discipline,  and  free  to  earn  an 
honest  penny,  would  be  best  for  all  concerned. 

Then  there  are  a  few  suggestions,  which  seem  to  me  to 
be  practicable.  I  would  approve,  as  far  as  I  can  see, 
of  the  licensing  system,  but  I  would  suggest,  in  giving 
a  licence  to  a  boy,  that  before  he  got  it  he  should  have 
an  approbation  from  the  priest  of  his  parish,  stating 
that  he  is  worthy  of  it ;  and  that  should  be  got  when 
the  licence  is  needed,  which,  of  course,  would  be  every 
year.  I  would  limit  the  age  from  twelve  to  fifteen,  for 
this  reason.  Fourteen  is  the  maximum  according  to  the 
Liverpool  regulations.  A  boy  of  fourteen,  as  a  rule,  is 
not  taken  up  quickly  by  a  merchant  or  master,  because 
he  thinks  the  boy  is  of  too  tender  years.  The  difference 
between  fourteen  and  fifteen  is  only  a  year ;  still  it 
counts  very  much  in  the  estimation  of  our  people  here. 
That  is  why  I  say  from  twelve  to  fifteen.  I  should  ad- 
vocate a  distinctive  badge  for  school  children,  and  limit 
the  ages  of  children  of  between  eleven  and  fourteen  to 
0  o'clock  at  night ;  but  boys  over  fourteen,  to  sixteen  or 
seventeen,  I  should  allow  to  remain  trading,  provided 
they  had  got  the  licence,  to  10  o'clock  at  night.  With 
regard  to  Sunday  trading,  if  it  could  be  abolished  alto- 
gether I  would  be  very  much  in  favour  of  it ;  but  if  it 
could  not  be  abolished  altogether,  I  would  certainly  be 
inclined  not  to  permit  them  to  begin  to  sell  until  10.30, 
because,  to  my  own  positive  knowledge,  very  many  of 
them  lose  Divine  Service  altogether.  95  per  cent,  of  the 
boys  are  Catholics,  and  it  has  just  come  to  my  knowledge 
that  many  of  them  lost  Mass  owning  to  their  being  out 
early  in  the  morning  ;  so  I  would  certainly  limit  them 
to  10.30.  All  the  Catholic  boys,  especially  those  not  at- 
tending school,  I  should  advise  may  be  made  members 
of  some  Boys'  Brigade,  for  this  reason,  that  if  they  are 
present  at  roll  call  on  at  least  three  nights  in  the  week, 
they  would  be  under  close  supervision,  and  we  should 
be  all  able  to  see  their  home  ci'"'umstance6.  They 
would  also  have  the  benefit  of  a  recreation  hall,  and  the 
use  of  a  savings'  bank  attached  to  the  Brigade,  and 
they  will  get  edl  the  spiritual  instruction  that  will  be 
necessary,  together  with  secular  knowledge,  as  far  as 
will  be  fitted  for  them.  Some  of  them  are  so  very  poor 
that  they  are  very  badly  clad,  and  as  they  would  be  ex- 
posed to  the  weather  at  aU  times,  I  shoidd  recommend 
that  when  a  new  licence  is  being  issued,  the  boys  be 
supplied  with  an  outfit ;  but  I  would  not  give  anything 
for  nothing.  I  may  mention  by  way  of  digression.  1 
have  about  from  500  to  600  who  have  joined  the  Boys^ 
Brigade.  I  intend  in  a  very  short  time  to  turn  the  hall 
into  a  Boys'  Home.  I  would  like  not  to  be  misunder- 
stood as  to  this.  I  am  perfectly  alive  to  the  fact  that 
boys  should  not  be  taken  from  the  supervision  of  their 
parents,  except  in  cases  where  it  has  been  proven  that 
the  parents  are  not  able  to  take  care  of  them,  owing  to 
drunken  habits  and  other  drawbacks;  but,  speaking 
generally,  I  would  not  take  them  from  the  supervision 
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of  theit  ptarents,  and  thongh  I  intend*  having  a  Home 
ior  bojB  here,  where  they  could  eet  a  nighrs  lodging 
and  breakfast,  I  intend  they  should  pay  something  to- 
wards it,  and  I  ^ould  only  bring'  in  there  the  boys  that 
have  no  homes,  or  who  may  be  said  to  have  no  homea, 
beeaose  the  parents,  owing  to  drunkenness  and  other 
causes,  ate  utterly  unfit  to  take  charge  of  them.     That 
JB  the  distinction  I  would  make  with  regard  to  them. 
In  dealing  with  offences,  instead  of  bringing  them  to  a 
police  court,  and  instead  of  bringing  them  to  a  police 
court  for  the  licences  of  badges,  ^I  would  rather  have  an 
inspector,,  or  inspectors,  for  the  *  detection  of  offences, 
and  have  a  penalty  imposed  by  the  School  Attendance 
Committee.    The  reason  I  say  that  is,  I  find  that  when 
a  boy  is  brought  to  the  police  court,  it  has  a  bad  influ- 
ence on  him  ;  it  has  a  sort  of  demoralising  effectj  and 
I  would  like  to  take  them  away  from  the  atmosphere  of 
prison,  as  far  as  possible.     If  you  could  do  that,  and 
brinj^  them  under  some  body  sudi  ais  the  Sdiool  Attend- 
ance Committee,   for  example,    it  would  be  desirable. 
Then  I  would  not  go  in  for  the  Truant  Homes  that 
have  been  spoken  of  in  other  places,  but  would  much 
prefer  Day  Industrial  Schools,  because  in  those*  they 
would  be  less  taken  from  the  supervision  of  the  parents 
— ^they  would  be  only  away  for  the  day.     There  is  one 
thing  I  would  suggest.     We  are  very  much  at  a  dis- 
^vantage  here,  as  compared  with  Belfast  or  Liverpool. 
We  have  no  factories,  and  we  have  absolutely  no  em- 
ployment for  the  young.     If  they  are  taken  from  the 
streets  they  are  taken  from  earning  money  that  may  be 
of  service  to  the  parents,  because  they  sometimes  earn 
10s.  a  week.     I  am  free  to  admit  that  very  often  they 
play  pitch-and-toss.     They  have  told  me  that  they  have 
been  playine   pitch-and-toss  until  11  o'clock  at  night 
under  a  gas-lamp ;  and  then  the  young  fellows  who  had 
lost  their  money  would  be  afraid  to  go  home  without  it. 
If  they  went  home  without  it  they  would  be  kept  out 
on  the  streets,  and,  therefore,  many  of  them  have  had  to 
sleep  in  the  hall-ways.     Therefore  they  are  brought  up 
to  see  things  at  night  time  that  I  need  not  tell  gentle- 
men of  your  experience  what  that  may  be  for  them. 
What  I  would  suggest  would  be,  if  we  could  open  some 
few  technical  schoob  for  them  at  night  where  they' would 
l)e  tanght  some  employment — some  trade  or  other— be- 
cause if  we  curtail  their  time  in  the  street,  they  must 
g-^^t  something  to  do,  and  I  don't  see  any  other  way  out 
of  the  difiiculty;    but  in  addition  to  these  Techtiical 
Schools  where  they  would  be  taught  trades,  I  would  also 
suggest  that  it  should  be  made  compulsonr  on  those 
who  did  not  go  to  a  day  school  to  go  to  a  night  school. 
The  National  Board   could  be  more  magnanimous   in 
this  respect.     For  instance,  we  have  teachers  for  them, 
bat  the  National  Board  could  give  us  classified  teachers 
for  night  schools,  just  as  they  have  classified  teachers 
for  day   schools.     It   may  be   said:    "Could   not   the 
teachers  for  the  day  schools  go  to  the  night  schools  "  ? 
They  could,  but  they  are  tired  after  their  day,  and  they 
are  opposed  to  it.     If  you  get  a  teacher  of  their  jgreat 
experience  he  is  not  classified.       The  National  Board 
would  confer  a  great  boon  by  giving  us  classified  teachers 
for  these  night  schools.    They  could  be  more  generous 
with  regard  to  giving  us  the  means  of  making  what  they 
call  capitation  grants  for  night  schools.     According  to 
their  rules,  a  night  school,  once  it  is  approved  by  them, 
in  order  to  entitle  them  to  a  yearly  grant,  would  have 
to  devote  two  full  hours  on  three  consecutive  nights  of 
the  week  ;  that  would  be  six  hours  in  the  week.   When 
you  bring  in  a  boy  from  the  street  at  nfght,  and  you 
have  to  give  him  religious  instruction  and  drill,  you 
<^ahnot   possibly,  practically  speaking,  devote  the    two 
hours  on  each  evening  like  that.  I  wrote  to  the  National 
Board,   saying  that  if  they  would  only  permit  those 
six  hours  to  fe  spread  over  the  week,  we  would  be  re- 
sponsibie,  and  would  guarant^^e  to. them  that  the  boys 
would  be  instructed  one  hour  each  night  for  six  nights, 
which  would  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  the  six  hours 
they  want.     They  wrote  back  sympathetically,  but  that 
is  all  I  had.     They  said  they  could  not  change  the  rules. 
With  that  rule  we  might  as  well  have  no  capitation 
grant.     Seeing  you  have  only  two  hours  to  cram  in  a 
lot  of  thin^,  you  cannot  get  them  to  settle  down  to  two 
hours'    training— boys  with    no   religious    instruction. 
One  hour  you  could  manage  very  well. 

3601.  Chairman.— I  think  that  is  a  very  interesting 
and  useful  statement.  As  regards  the  selling  of  news- 
papers, very  few  of  the  boys,  you  say,  are  under  four- 
teen ;  that  is,  of  the  boya  who  are  engaged  in  selling 
papers.  .  According  to  the  police  returns  there  an 
seventy-seven  ?— I  must  have  made  a  mistake.  I  think 
the  majority  is  what  I  meant,  because  I  know  there  are 
many  of  them. 


3602.  It  80  happens  that  the  majority  are  under  £ooir-  May  1^«  SMS^* 
teen.    There  are  seventy-seven  boys  under  fourteen  and  ^      wIilMr 
thirty-seven  over  fourteen  according  to  the  poiioe  re-  Beiiardr*'      ' 
turns ;  you  cannot  say  that  these  are  accurate  ? — I  clara  - 

say. 

3603.  There  are  114  boys  altogether  engaged' in  selling 
newspapers — seventy-seven  under  fourteen,  and  thirty- 
seven  over  fourteen,  from  fourteen  to  sixteen.  Tlvni 
there  are  other  classes  of  boys.  They  put  down  eight 
boys  under  fourteen  engaged  in  the  carriage  of  luggaoe,  • 
and  seven  boys  over  fourteen  ;  and  then  tl^re  are  twelve 
boys  as  messeneers  who  are  under  fourteen,  and  twenty 
who  are  over  fourteen? — As  far  as  I  could  leami  tbe 
majority  of  the  boys  were  over  sohooi-going  age. 

3604.  I  notice  myself  that  there  seems  to  be  a  oon*  • 
siderable  number  of  very  young  children  selling  papera 
in  the  streets? — ^There  are  a  good  number^ 

3605.  As  regards  the  age,  you  would  ^  the  age  at 
from  twelve  to  fifteen ? — ^les. 

3606.  Eleven  to  fourteen  is  the  present  age  in  Liver 
pool,  and  they  propose  to  extend  it  from  eleven  to  six- 
teen: why^o  you  say  twelve  as  the  minimum  age? — A  ^ 
boy  of  eleven  is  of  very,  very  tender  years.  I  should  be 
more  inclined  to  go  to  the  sixteen  than  to  change  from 
twelve  to  eleven.  A  boy  of  eleven,  speaking  generally, 
has  scarcely  got  out  of  childhood  ;  and  before  a  boy  goea 
to  the  hardy  life  <ff  the  street,  I  should  like  him  to  have 
one  year  mora 

3607.  From  eleven  to  fourteen  years  of  age  has  been 
already  fixed  in  two  or  three  Acts  of  Parliament  deal- 
in;r  with  children.  I  suppose  that  was  why  they  adopted 
these  ages  in  Liverpool.  We  had  evidence  in  Dublin 
and.  elsewhere  that  eleven  was  a  reasonable  age  to  fix  « 
as  the  minimum  limit,  and  unless  you  see  very  strong 
objections  to  this,  I  would  like  to  know  if  yoa  woold 
agree  with  it? — That  did  not  strike  me  before. 

3608.  One  of  the  reasons  against  fixing  on  twelve  as 
the  age  is  you  may  be  keeping  some  children  from  earn- 
ing money  whose  earnings  would  be  absolutely  neoeasary 
for  the  support  of  their  mother,  for  instance? — I  ap- 
prehend that ;  but  after  all  tiiere  are  very  few  children 
here  to  whom  that  would  apply.  I  ooUld  understand 
that  in  Belfast  and  Liverpool  more  than  here.  There 
are  very  few,  if  any,  here  that  are  only  eleveil  years  of 
age.  They  are  looked  upon  as  mere  children  here.  If 
we  had  factories,  they  could  be  half-timers,  but  unfor- 
tunately we  have  not  that  here. 

3609.  Outside  the  street  trading  for  children,  there  is 
very  little  occupation  for  them?*-As  far  as  I  know, 
there  is  nothing  at  all. 

3610.  We  were  told  here  to-day  that  there  are  a  very 
latae  number  of  children  in  the  streets  who  are  doing 
nothing:  that  there  are  140  or  150  children  earning 
money,  and  1,000  children  loafing  about  doing  nothing  7 
— They  have  got  nothins  to  do. 

3611.  There  is  no  em^oyment  for  them  ? — There  is  no 
employment  at  all.  Our  city  is  to  small  foir  that.  We 
have  got  a  number  of  pur  Brigade  who  will  be  con- 
nected with  the  Exhibition  ;  and  that  is  only  just  an  ex- 
ceptional thing  with  us,  and  when  the  Exhibition  is 
over  they  will  be  thrown  on  their  own  resources  again. 

3612.  With  regard  to  your  Homes,  which  you  spoke 
about,  how  do  you  get  money  for  those?— We  get  volun- 
tary subscriptions  from  friends. 

3613.  There  is  no  power  from  the  Corporation  to 
subscribe?— They  have  not  subscribed,  and  I  don't  be- 
lieve that  they  have  any  power  to  do  so. 

3614.  They  have  no  power,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Do 
you  think  it  would  be  a  desirable  thing  if  an  Act  of 
Parliament  were  passed  dealing  with  this  subject,  to 
have  a  provision  that  the  Councils  should  have  power 
to  subscribe  to  Homes  ?— Undoubtedly,  because  it  would 
i;iye  you  a  security  towards  the  maintenance  of  the 
Homes.  That  Home  will  cost  me  £300  or  £400  a  year 
to  run  it,  and  I  have  no  means  except  to  trust  to  the 
generosity  of  people  for  it. 

3615.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  Corporation  of  Cork 
had  the  power  they  would  exercise  it  ?— I  am  perfectly 
sure  they  would.  First  of  all  they  see  the  neoeeaity  of  • 
Homes  like  that,  because  they  give  me  great  encourage- 
ment, as  far  as  personal  help  goes  ;  but  as  a  body,  not 
having  legal  power,  they  do  not  contribute ;  but  I  am 
certain  if  they  had  power  they  would  be  most  happy  to 
exercise  it,  because  they  hold  it  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
charities  of  the  present  time. 

3616.  At  present  no  children  sleep  in  your  Homes?-- 
Not  at  present,  but  we  intend  later  on. 

3617.  We  visited  in  Dublin  the  other  day  the  Catho- 
lic Boys'  Home,  in  Abbey-street,  which  is  a  very  good 
institution  indeed,  and  they  have  a  number  of  children 
sleeping  there,  and  they  fend  employment  for  them; 
something  on  those  lines  you  mean  to  establish  ?~Ye8 ; 
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to  provide  work  for  them.  The  only  way  would  be  if 
the  Government  could  only  give  them  some  means  of 
earning  a  livelihood  by  trades — that  is  the  only  wav  I 
can  see  out  of  it — to  open  up  some  sources  of  employ- 
ment for  them. 

3618.  Suppose  you  had  this  Home  started  as  sug- 
gested, it  would  be  open  to  these  newspaper  boys,  as 
well  as  to  others  ? — Yes  ;  at  present  it  is  the  same.  They 
join  it  as  well  as  the  others.  Of  course,  if  we  had 
means  we  could  make  it  more  effective. 

3619.  The  boys  in  the  Catholic  Boys'  Home  in  Dublin 
have  to  pay  ? — Yes  ;  Id.  a  night,  and  Id.  for  breakfast ; 
and  that  is  the  plan  that  I  intend  to  go  on. 

3620.  Boys  who  are  not  living  in  the  Home  can  get 
tea  and  bread  by  paying  Id.  t — Yes. 

3621.  You  propose  to  work  on  similar  lines  ? — On  the 
same  lines,  if  I  can  arrange  it. 

3622.  You  have  no  such  thing  at  present  ? — We  have 
what  we  call  Id.  dinners,  but  they  only  touch  the  fringe 
of  the  difficulty.  A  number  of  ladies  in  Cork  look  after 
it,  but  it  is  very  limited.  What  I  mean  is,  if  we  had 
500  boys  coming  to  my  HpII,  they  would  come  regularly 
to  breakfast,  whereas  in  the  case  of  these  boys  going  to  the 
other  places,  there  is  no  settled  number. 

3623.  With  regard  to  the  Boys*  Brigade,  that  is  only 
recently  started  in  Cork  ? — About  five  months. 

3624.  You  are  the  President? — I  am  President. 

3625.  Has  it  met  with  success  so  far? — Beyond  all 
anticipations. 

3626.  Do  1  understand  you  to  say  you  wish  it  made  a 
compulsory  thing  on  the  boys  to  join  the  Brigade? — I 
should  wish  it,  indeed. 

3627.  They  should  be  compelled  by  law  to  become 
members  of  the  Boys*  Brigade? — I  don't  see  any  other 
way  of  compelling  them.  We  offer  every  inducement 
at  present.  We  have  bands,  and  marching  out,  and 
that  sort  of  thing.  Still  it  would  be  more  consistent ; 
we  would  have  greater  power  over  them  ;  we  would 
know  their  home  surroundings  and  all  that  better,  and 
we  would  have  them  more  in  hand. 

3628.  But  don't  you  find  at  present  they  are  willing 
enough  to  join  ? — Yes  ;  but  the  difficulty  is  to  keep  up 
the  number.  If  we  have  a  tea  party,  or  a  play,  we  will 
have  600  willing  to  come.  They  will  come  one  or  two 
nights,  or  sometimes  three  and  four  nights,  and  then  the 
attendance  gets  slack. 

3620.  Do  they  take  an  interest  in  the  marching  and 
drilling  ? — Being  so  recently  established,  I  have  not  yet 
succeeded  in  bringing  them  out  to  march.  We  are  only 
just  beginning,  and  the  bands  are  learning  to  play.  It 
will  be  a  great  source  of  attraction  ;  but  we  know  how 
very  changeable  their  disposition  is,  and  I  should  be 
very  glad  if  there  was  some  compulsion  to  make  them 
join  it. 

3630.  As  regards  Sunday  trading,  you  would  like  to 
S5e  it  put  down  altogether? — Yes. 

3631.  What  does  it  consist  of  ? — Selling  newspapers. 

3632.  Are  they  Dublin  papers  ? — Dublin  papers. 

3633.  Is  there  any  local  paper  sold  on  Sunday? — I 
think  not. 

3634.  There  is  no  local  paper  published? — There  is 
no  local  paper  published  on  Sunday. 

3635.  So  it  is  altogether  confined  to  papers  that  conie 
down  by  train  from  Dublin  ? — ^Yes,  as  far  as  I  know. 

3636.  As  regards  the  badge  for  these  children,  do  you 
see  any  difficulty  about  requiring  them  to  wear  a  badge? 
---I  should  prefer  to  have  a'  badge.  It  would  be  a  dis- 
tinctive mark,  and  they  would  he  much  more  easily  re- 
cognised. 

3637.  You  know  the  Liverpool  badge  (produced).  It 
shows  the  children  who  are  exempt  from  school  attend- 
ance and  those  who  have  to  put  in  a  school  attendance  ? 
— I  should  go  more  myself,  I  think,  on  the  badge  of  the 
Telegraph  boys. 

3638.  On  the  arm  ?— Yes. 

3639.  Mr.  Bagwell.— They  would  have  to  be  verj- 
strong,  because  otherwise  the  boys  would  destroy  them  ? 
— ^Yes. 

3640.  Chairman.— With  that  badge  is  issued  to  each 
boy  or  girl  who  is  licensed  a  little  book  of  instructions. 
These  instructions  forbid  them  to  be^,  to  go  into  public- 
houses,  theatres,  or  music-halls  to  sell  anything  ;  to  an- 
noy people  in  the  streets  by  getting  into  their  way,  or 
shouting,  selling  any  indecent  book,  picture,  or  photo- 
graph ;  drawing  or  writing  anything  indecent ;  using 
bad  language ;  playing  football  or  other  games  in  the 
streets? — I  agree  thoroughly  with  these. 

3641.  You  are  strongly  in  favour  of  Day  Industrial 
Schools  ? — ^Yes. 


3642.  You  prefer  them  to  what  are  called  Truant 
Schools  ? — Yes. 

3643.  How  are  you  to  secure  that  the  child  who  is  m 
truant  and  stays  away  from  the  ordinary  school,  will  go 
to  the  Day  Industrial  School  ? — With  regard  to  those,  I 
have  made  inquiry,  and  have  ascertained  that  there  are 
very,  very  few  here  who  would  be  classed  at  all  in  the 
truant  system. 

3644.  There  are  two  kinds  of  truants — ^those  who  are 
truants  from  their  own  disposition,  and  thoae  who  are 
truants  because  their  parents  won't  send  them  to  school  ? 
— I  don't  think  that  that  has  much  application  here  at 
all. 

3645.  Are  there  not  a  large  number  of  children  here 
who  don't  attend  school  ?~I  would  not  call  them 
truants 

Truant,  as  I  understand  it,  is  a  child  who  ought  to 
be  at  school  and  is  not. 

Mr.  Bagwell. — It  is  a  technical  term  for  wilful  ab- 
sence from  school. 

3646.  Chairman. — Between  the  school  ages  of  six  and 
fourteen  ? — But  is  not  there  a  law  commanding  them  to 
go  to  school  ? 

3647.  Yes  ;  but  these  children  don't  go  to  school.  They 
are  what  we  call  truants.  They  don't  attend  school,  and 
we  want  to  see  will  the  Day  Industrial  School  be  effec- 
tive in  stopping  their  truancy  ?— The  reason  I  prefer  it 
is  that  the  Truant  School  would  take  them  from  the 
supervision  of  their  parents.  Certainly  in  principle  I 
would  be  opposed  to  that ;  whereas  in  the  case  of  the 
Day  Industrial  School  they  would  be  obliged  to  attend, 
and  they  could  go  home  at  night,  so  that  they  would  not 
be  separated  from  their  parent's  supervision  very  long. 

3648.  A  Truant  School  would  be  very  much  like  an 
ordinary  Industrial  School,  which  does  take  away  the 
children  from  the  parents  ?— That  is  Uie  point. 

3649.  But  the  Truant  School  wouLd  only  keep  them 
for  a  short  time.  The  discipline  is  very  strict-,  and 
they  are  glad  to  get  out  of  it,  and  are  very  glad  to 
conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  Education  Act,  »o 
as  not  to  get  back  there  again  ?— But  if  an  Industrial 
School  were  carried  out  in  the  same  way  would  it  not 
hare  the  same  effect? 

3650.  The  Day  Industrial  School?— Yes. 

36SL  If  the  child  gets  home  every  evening  how  are 
you  to  secure  that  he  will  come  back  to  the  Day 
Industrial  School  next  morning,  if  he  won't  go  to  the 
ordinary  elementary  school?— But,  on  the  other  hand, 
you  could  take  away  his  badge. 

36&2.  But  you  are  not  dealing  solely  with  street- 
trading  children.  Can  you  suggest  any  means  by  which 
this  child  will  be  brought  to  the  Day  Industrial 
School  next  day  unless  you  send  an  officer,  and  that 
would  be  impracticable.  There  is,  of  course,  this 
inducement  to  a  child  to  go  to  the  Industrial  School, 
that  he  gets  fed,  and  if  he  does  not  go  to  school  most 
likely  he  will  not  have  his  brea k fast  ?— That  is  an  in- 
ducement ;  but  I  don't  see  what  way  you  would  have  of 
making  him  go  to  the  Day  Industrial  School  unless 
someone,  the  parent,  or  some  neighbour,  would  bring 
him. 

3653.  There  would  be  this  further  control,  if  he 
does  not  go  to  the  Day  InUustrial  School  he  would  be 
liable  to  be  sent  to  a  Residential  Industrial  School?— 
That  would  be  a  great  means  of  inducing  him  to  ffo. 
I  should  say.  "* 

3654.  You  think  that  would  induce  him  to  go? — ^I  do. 
The  threat  of  that  would  be  an  inducement  to  him  to 
go  to  school. 

,.^^\^J^^^^  ^^'®  ^7  Industrial  Schools  estab- 
lished m  Cork  do  you  think  there  are  sufficient  num- 
bers of  children  for  them  ?— I  shouM  think  there  are. 

5666.  Children  of  under  fourteen  who  ought  to  be 
at  school?— I  am  afraid  there  are  many  of  them  who 
do  not. 

3657.  You  think  there  would  be  plentv  of  children 
here  to  supply  the  Day  Industrial  Schools  ?— I  should 
say  so,  if  it  is  well  worked. 

3658.  Do  Tou  see  any  danger  of  the  Day  Industrial 
^chools  interfering  with  the  ordinary  Industrial 
Schoos  as  we  have  them  at  present?— I  don't  see 
that  there  is  at  all.  They  would  take  a  class  of  boys 
that  would  not  interfere  with  the  ordinary  Industrial 
Schools  at  all. 

3659.  The  Day  Industrial  School  is  intended  to  deal 
mainly  with  a  class  of  children  who  are  truants  from 
the  ordinary  schools  ?— Exactly. 

3660.  These  are  not  proper  children  for  ordinary 
Industrial  Schools   at   all  ?— Exactly. 
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3661.  Therefore  each  gchool  has  its  (ywn  functions  to 
discharge,  and  the  one  would  not  interfere  wi'tih  the 
other  ?-<-That  is  what  I  think. 

9662.  As  regards  these  children  street  trading,  are 
they  the  child^n  of  yery  poor  parents? — As  a  rule  they 
arec  9ome  of  the  parents  are  not  exactly  the  poorest 
in  the  sense  in  whidi  I  would  understand  it. 

9663.  You  know  the  homes  I  suppose ;  you  are 
familiar  with  them? — ^I  know  the  homes  a«  a  rule. 
A  great  many  of  the  boys  are  children  of  drunken 
parents,  and,  of  course,  we  know  what  these  homes 
are.  There  are  a  great  number  of  them  also  belonging 
to  poor  families  working  hard,  and  for  whom  the 
money  that  they  get  would  be  a  gre«t  acquisition. 
There  are  a  great  many  honest  parents  who  don't  miff- 
spend  the  money  that  they  get  from  t^e  children. 

9664.  Do  you  think  that  this  work  of  selling  newT»- 
papers  in  the  streets  unfits  tiie  chiDd  for  learning  in 
the  school  at  all ;  if  the  child  goes  to  school  from  10 
to  3  o'clock,  and  .  then  sells  papers  in  the  streets 
until  10  o'clock  at  night,  is  that  work  tihat  would 
unfit  him  for  the  school  next  day?— I  don't  tbink  it 
would.  Under  the  circumfrtances  I  think  it  i»  the  best 
that  could  be  done.  You  cannot  expect  them  to  be  Iftie 
same  as  those  who  have  all  their  time  for  it,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  I  don't  see  that  it  is  incompatible. 

36S5.  Is  there  any  rery  early  morning  work  in 
Cork  for  children  ?— No ;  the  papers  are  the  only 
Uiing.  They  begin  about  7  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing or  not  so  early. 

3666.  Do  children  go  about  delivering  milk  in  the 
morning  ? — JNo  ;  it  is  not  the.  custom. 

3667.  There  is  practically  no  factory  work? — Practi- 
cally no  factory  work. 

3668.  Are  there  any  factories  in  Cork? — There  is  one 
factory,  but  thev  have  no  children  there.  They  are 
rather  adults.  Of  course  there  are  tTWo  factories  out- 
side the  city,  but  they  are  all  adults  emrployied  there. 

3660.  As  regards  the  clothing  of  these  children, 
many  of  them  are  very  poorly  clad?--«Many  of  them 
are  poorly  clad. 

WfO.  Do  you  think  they  suffer  in  their  health  from 
that?— I  really  don't  think  they  do.  The  want  of 
boots  for  their  fee<t  I  regard  as  more  dangerous  than  Hhe 
want  of  clothing. 

9671.  They  are  accustomed  to  it  so  much  that  it  does 
them  no  harm? — Yes. 

3672.  Do  you  think  street  trading  very  bad  for  the 
morals  of  children? — As  girls  are  not  here,  I  don't 
think  it  is  if  they  would  be  home  at  a  certain  hour ; 
but  they  are  sometimes  out  at  night,  and  we  know  what 
it  is. 

practical  training  in  manual  work  ? — Yes. 
technical  training  and  manual  work? — Yes. 

3674.  That  is  for  teaching  the  children  to  be  car- 
penters or  bootmakers,  or  something  of  that  kind? — 
Quite  so. 

3675.  You  think  that  ought  to  be  part  of  the  school 
training? — Yes. 

3676.  There  is  nothing  of  that  kind  at  present  in 
connection  with  the  National  schools? — No. 

9677.  Do  you  think  that  in  the  time  the  children 
go  to  school  in  the  evening  they  would  have  time  to 
jet  some  useful  practical  training? — I  do  think  it. 
Of  course  we  would  not  be  able  to  give  every  night  to 
it,  but  each  alternate  night.  I  think  they  would,  be- 
cause, being  young,  they  would  have  time  enough  to 
learn  it,  and,  of  course,  knowing  t(hat  they  would  have 
no  such  opportunities  aa  they  would  otherwise  have  in 
societies,  I  think  they  would  apply  themselves  more  to 
it ;  so  I  believe,  on  the  whole,  they  would  learn  and 
be  competent  afterwards  to  earn  a  livelihood  for  them- 
selves. 

3678.  Do  you  think  that  the  time  would  be  sufficient 
in  the  evenings — you  would  only  have  two  hours  to 
devote  to  it? — You  could  have  three  hours  easily 
enough  in  case  that  that  were  given  them,  because 
th^  would  settle  down  to  it.  Instead  of  opening  at 
eight  o'clock  they  could  open  at  seven,  provided  that 
they  were  to  learn  a  trade.  It  would  depend  on  the 
rules  laid  down. 

36^.  We  may  take  it  generally  you  are  in  favour 
of  street  trading  being  permitted  provided  it  is  regu- 
lated ?— Yes. 

3680.  Mr.  Bagwell. — You  referred  to  several  In- 
dustrial Schools.     For  a  place  like  Cork  that  would  be 


a  very  heavy  undertaking.    Even  in  Belfast,  which  is  ifay  18^  1902. 

a  much  larger  place  than  Cork,  they  shrank  from  the  j^^^  Father 

experiment? — X    meant    it   on    principle.    I    did    not  b^^jj, 
mean  to  localise  it  at  all.     One  I  meant  here. 

3681.  You  say  what  I  think  nearly  everybody  agrees 
in,  that  it  is  bad  for  children  to  appear  in  a  police 
court  Do  you  think  if  it  was  managed  that  one  or 
more  magistrates,  who  misht  take  up  tlyit  branch, 
were  to  sit,  not  in  the  regular  court-,  but  in  the  court 
room  or  in  a  private  way,  and  hear  juvenile  offences, 
it  would  be  better? — It  would  be  better  than  going 
into  court. 

3682.  You  cannot  get  rid  of  the  obligation  of  the 
children  to  law,  but  you  think  if  the  police  court  could 
be  ffot  rid  of,  and  the  chiMren  dealt  with  in  a  more 
or  less*  paternal  manner  by  a  magistrate  in  a  small 
room,  that  it  would  not  have  such  a  bad  etfect? — I 
would  greatly  prefer  that  to  coming  into  open  court. 

3683.  With  reference  to  the  truant  question,  you 
may  be  aware  tJhat  in  America,  in  some^  states,  and  I 
think  they  are  going  to  apply  the  same  thing  in 
ihigland  and'lScotland,  they  have  the  power,  when  they 
see  a  boy  of  school  age  out  during  the  schojl  hours, 
to  take  him  up  and  pack  him  off  tliere  and  then  to  a 
Truant  School ;  wou.d  vou  be  in  favour  of  anything 
of  that  kind?— No. 

3684.  It  is  very  drastic,  but  it  succeeds? — It  depends 
on  the  character  of  the  people. 

3665.  There  are  plenty  of  Iriah  people  there  and  it 
applies  to  them  ? — It  depends   on  the  whole   subject, ' 
the  state  of  tftie  communitv,  parents  and  all. 

3666.  You  are  engaged  in  this  night  school? — ^Yes. 

3687.  I  should  like  you  to  tell  us  very  shortly  what 
exactly  is  your  grievance  against  the  National  Board, 
because  Mr.  Barry  was  here  and  told  us  very  fairly 
that  the  school  had  been  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
National  Board,  and  that  owing  to  the  more  stringent 
regulations  introduced  by  the  Act  of  1802  i^ey  were 
obliged  to  sever  their  connection,  and  could  not  go  on, 
and  that  now  again  you  were  going  to  renew  the  con- 
nection?— Yes. 

3688.  How  does  that  statue  of  things  come  about? — 
Before  I  got  this  the  number  had  so  decreased,  fallen 
down  to  zero.  Then  they  were  obliged  to  give  up  all 
connection  and  couM  not  keep  up  the  school.  We 
have  now  got  some  hundreds  of  boys,  and  I  have  di- 
vided them  into  classes  and  have  got  teacheis  to  in- 
struct them,  teachers  paid  out  of  the  poor  funds  of  our 
organisation.  According  to  the  National  oard  system 
we  would  get'  a  capitation  grant  of  35^.  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  presupposing  it  to  have  been  in  existence  six 
months  previously  and  to  have  been  visited  by  one  of 
the  inspectors,  who  is  to  report  that  tilings  are  all 
right.  Six  months  from  that  date  I  am  entitled  to  be 
classified  under  the  National  Board,  and  I  am  entitled 
to  have  35j.  per  head  capitation  grant,  provided  only 
I  can  devote  two  hours  each  night  for  three  cons«?cutive 
nights  to  secular  instruction.  If  I  cannot  devote  these 
two  hours  on  three  consecutive  nights  in  the  week  I 
lose  the  grant,  which  on  300  boys  would  mean  a  great 
deal  to  me. 

3669.  I  would  like  you  to  differentiate  clearly  be- 
tween the  children  who  come  within  the  school  age, 
and  whose  teaching  in  your  school  might  be  taken  in 
certain  circumstances  instead  of  the  ordinary  hours 
during  the  day,  and  between  what  are  called  continua- 
tion schools  for  boys  of  an  older  age — how  would  you 
stand  with  reference  to  that? — The  boys  you  mean  are 
those  over  the  age  who  do  not  go  to  school  at  all? 

3600.  It  has  not  much  to  say  to  this  inquiry,  because 
we  are  dealing  with  children  of  school  age,  and, 
therefore;  although  it  is  very  important  it  is  outside 
the  scope  of  our  inquiry  ?— Still,  sir,  I  am  certain  that 
if  word  came  from  such  an  influential  Committee  as 
you  the  National  Board  would  not  stand  in  the  way. 
It  is  simply  changing  six  hours  in  the  week  spread 
over  three  consecutive  nights  to  six  hours  not  limited 
in  the  same  manner. 

3691.  What  is  the  youngest  boy  you  have  in  your 
night  school  ? — The  youngest  boy  would  be  about  eleven 
or  perhaps  ten. 

%92.  What  proportion  of  the  children  are  between 
eleven  and  fourteen,  roughly  speaking? — I  should  say 
150. 

3695.  That  is  about  one-third  ?-^About  one-third. 


The    Witness   then   withdrew. 
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Mr.  Midiael 
Condqn .  I>«If , 

T.O. 


Mr.  Michael  Condon  Daly,  t.c,  examined. 


'Witness. — I  appear  before  you  rathel  at  a  disad- 
Fant<age,  and  woiiM  wish  jou  to  make  an  allowance  for 
itu  Ahimt  this  time  yesterday  evening  I  was  informed 
that  the  Corporation  had  appointed  me  to  appear  for 
them.  I  got  no  notice  of  it,  and  had  not  the  faintest 
idea  that  I  would  be  asked  to  give  evidence  until  then. 
Consequently  I  have  been  unable  to  make  inquiries 
or  obtain  statiatics,  and  if  any  opinions  which  I  may 
give  are  in  any  way  crude  or  immature  I  hope  you  will 
make  allowance  for  the  circumstances  in  which  I  appear 
before  you. 

9694.  Chaibman. — ^You  appear  for  the  Oorporabion? 
—Yes. 

3695.  Are  you  on  the  School  Attendance  Committee? 
— ^I  was  for  three  years,  but  I  am  not  at  present.  One 
of  the  things  that  struck  me  very  much  while  I  was  a 
member  of  the  School  Attendance  Committee  was  the 
difficulty  of  dealing  with  boys  who  are  truants,  who 
either  through  bad  associations  or  very  often  simplv 
through  youthfiil  spirits  and  foolishness  might  stop 
away  from  school,  because  from  time  to  time  the  in- 
spectors brought  cases  before  us  in  which  the  mother, 
for  instance,  would  bring  the  young  fellow  as  far  as 
the  door  of  the  school,  and  he  would  give  a  twist  and 
run  away  from  her,  and  perhaps  stop  away  for  a  day 
or  mojne.  The  only  means  by  which  the  Committee 
could  deal  with  that  case  would  be  by  punishing  the 
innocent  party,  that  is  the  mother.  They  have  no 
means  of  dealing  with  the  child,  and  I  think  that  is 
really  one  of  the  gravest  blots  in  the  Act. 

3696.  Are  there  many  truants  in  Cork? — As  regards 
that  I  cannot  speak,  now,  with  any  certainty,  because 
I  am  some  years  off  the  Committee;  but  the  School 
Attendance  officers  will  tell  you  about  that ;  but  my 
recollection  is  that  there  are  a  considerable  number  of 
the  school  age  who  ought  to  attend  school,  and  who  are 
not  attending.  Some  of  them  make  a  very  irregular 
attendance*  and  many  of  them  don't  make  any  attend- 
ance at  all ;  and,  ot  course,  that  is,  in  some  instances, 
the  fault  of  the  parents.  They  may  not  have  been 
strict  with  the  children  when  they  were  young,  and  then 
when  the  children  grew  up  they  were  not  trained  in 
habits  of  obedience,  and  they  would  not  do  what  they 
were  told. 

3697.  If  you  could  pend  these  truants  to  Day  Indus- 
trial Schools,  do  you  think  that  would  be  a  good  thing  ? 
— You  should  have  some  means  of  dealing  with  them  : 
*»ither  to  send  them  to  such  schools,  which  they  would 
be  compelled  to  attend  ;  but  I  really  think  that,  as  a 
last  resource,  and  only  as  a  last  resource,  under  certain 
restrictions,  I  think  there  should  be  some  means  of 
inflicting  corporal  punishment.  That  is  a  very  drastic 
remedy,  and  I  know  many  who  would  differ  from  me 
on  this.  It  is  a  very  unpopular  thing  to  advocate  it; 
but  I  really  think  you  must  have  it,  as  a  last  resource. 
Put  all  restrictions  you  may  on  it,  yet  still,  I  think,  as 
a  last  resource,  you  must  have  the  power  of  inflicting 
corporal  purishment,  under  proper  restrictions,  other- 
wise I  really  don't  think  you  can  deal  with  a  certain 
class  of  boys.  A  good  whipping  or  birching,  or  what- 
ever it  may  be,  would  undoubtedly  change  the  whole  life 
and  character  and  future  of  some  boys. 

3698.  If  there  were  such  things  as  Truant  Schools 
the  boys  would  be  subject  to  punishment  in  these 
schools.  That  is  not  the  system  in  the  ordinary  Indus- 
trial School ;  but  if  there  were  Truant  Schools  for  boys 
who  would  not  go  to  school  unless  compelled,  they 
would  be  subject  to  punishment  in  these  schools.  Is 
that  what  you  would  suggest? — Certainly.  I  think  you 
must  have  as  a  threat,  when  every  other  means  fails, 
the  power  of  inflicting  personal  chastisement. 

3699.  As  regards  the  street  trading  in  Cork,  do  you 
think  it  is  not  in  a  satisfactory  condition? — Very  un- 
satisfactory. The  street  trading  in  Cork  is,  practically, 
only  selling  papers.  That  is  only  in  the  evening,  say, 
from  4  o'clock  on. 

3700.  That,  you  think,  requires  to  be  regulated? — 
Very  much  so.  First  of  all,  it  requires  to  be  regulated 
as  to  the  hours.  They  should  not  be  allowed  to  trade 
later  than  a  certain  hour.  I  will  give  you  an  instance 
which  occurred  to  my  own  knowledge.  I  live  in  Patrick- 
street,  and  very  near  my  house  is  an  electric  lamp.  I 
was  going  to  bed  at  11.30  one  night,  and  I  heard  loud 
voices  of  yountesters  quarrelling  and  arguing  and  play- 
ing. I  looked  out  of  the  window  and  found  that,  im- 
mediately under  the  electric  light  they  were  playing 
pitch-and-toss ;  of  course,  wrangling  and  quarrelling 
as  they  went  on. 


3701.  Mr.  Bagwell. — ^What  o'clock  do  you  say  T- 


Half'past  11  at  night.  As  a^  young  fellow  would,  aj>- 
parently,  lose  his  money  he  would  run  down  the  street 
calling  out  his  paper  loudly.  It  struck  me  as  a  momt 
extraordinary  idea.  There  was,  of  course,  comparative 
quiet  in  the  street  at  that  hour,  and  their  voices  could 
be  the  more  distinctly  heard.  I  think,  as  regards  the 
hour — there  ought  to  be  a  certain  restriction  as  regards 
the  hour ;  and  there  should  also  be  a  restriction  aa  to 
« the  minimum  age. 

3702.  Chair  max. — What  is  your  opinion  as  to  what 
the  minimum  ought  to  be?  Are  you  familiar  with  the 
Liverpool  regulations  ?— No.  As  I  tell  you,  I  have  had 
no  opportunity  even  of  reading  the  evidence  given  at 
your  former  inquiries. 

3703.  In  Liverpool  they  have  fiawd  the  age  from 
eleven  to  fourteen,  and  it  is  proposed  to  extend  the 
limit  to  sixteen.  In  Liverpool  no  child  is  at  present 
allowed  to  trade  in  the  streets  without  a  licence,  and  he 
must  be  between  the  ages  of  eleven  and  fourteen? — I 
have  seen  them  considerably  under  eleven  trading  here. 
I  have  seen  wretched  little  fellows,  barefooted,  badlj 
clad,  and,  apparently,  badly  fed,  selling  papers,  here, 
in  Cork. 

3704.  What  do  you  think  would  be  a  reasonable  age  to 
fix  as  the  minimum  age  for  street  trading  ? — I  think  ten 
or  eleven.  I  think  a  boy  of  ten  would  be  very  well  able 
to  do  it  just  as  well  as  a  boy  of  eleven.  You  must 
remember  that  in  many  casea  the  earnings  of  these  little 
boys  form  an  important  part  of  the  family  income. 
Take  the  case  of  a  widow  with  a  large  family.  What 
the  children  would  earn  in  the  evenings  would  supple- 
ment what  she  would  earn  herself,  and  the  onidoor 
relief  she  may  have. 

3705.  You  say  ten  or  eleven  would  be  a.  reasonable 
age  ?— Yes ;  I  would  be  more  inclined  to  make  it  ten 
than  eleven. 

3706.  Would  you  prefer  to  see  the  maximum  age  ex- 
tended up  to  sixteen,  so  as  to  have  control  over  children 
between  fourteen  and  sixteen? — I  think  a  child  over 
fourteen  should  be  looking  out  for  some  permanent 
employment. 

3707.  But  there  are  a  number  of  boys  between  four- 
teen and  sixteen  engaged  in  selling  papers  in  the  streets. 
Don't  you  think  that  these  boys  should  be  regulated,  as 
well  as  the  others  ? — Yes  ;  as  regards  the  r^;ulation,  I 
thoroughly  agree  with  that ;  but  I  thought  the  question 
had  reference  to  preventing  boys  from  fourteen  to  six- 
teen from  selling  papers 

3708.  But  you  would  be  in  favour  of  regulating 
them  from  the  minimum  age  up  to  sixteen  ? — Decidedly. 

3709.  If  the  Corporation  had  power  to  make  bye- 
laws  imposing  these  regulations,  do  you  think  they 
would  avail  of  it? — I  cannot  answer  what  they  would 
do ;  but  my  own  impression  is,  they  would  be  most 
anxious  to  do  anything  for  the  benefit  of  the  boys. 

3710.  You  think  the  present  condition  of  street  trad- 
ing is  unsatisfactory,  and  requires  to  be  regulated?  — 
Tlioroughly  unsatisfactory. 

3711.  Suppose  that  the  regulations  were  made,  as 
bye-laws  of  the  Corporation,  would  there  be  any  diflS- 
culty  in  carrying  them  out,  with  the  help  of  the  police  ? 

—We  are  in  a  peculiar  position,  in  Ireland.     The  local 
authorities  have  no  control  over  the  police. 

3712.  But  the  police  at  present  do  assist  the  Corpora- 
tion in  enforcing  bye-laws  in  Dublin  and  Belfast,  and, 
I  presume,  in  Cork  ? — Well,  there  is  one  instance  occurs 
to  me  in  which  they  do  not,  in  Dublin — at  least  they 
did  not.  The  Dublin  Corporation  made  a  bye-law  \^ 
which  all  bicycles  were  to  be  lighted 

3713.  We  have  heard  this  discussed  before.  The 
difficulty  there  is,  that  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the 
bye-law  is  a  legal  bye-law  or  not.  It  is  entirely  a  legal 
difficulty? — That  may  be  the  case.  I  did  not  know  the 
circumstances. 

3714.  Mr.  Bagwell. — You  are  aware  that  the  metro- 
politan police,  in  London,  are  entirely  und^r  the  con- 
trol of  the  Government,  just  as  the  police  heie:  the 
town  has  absolutely  no  control  over  them  whatever? — 
I  thought  the  city  "of  London  had  control. 

In  the  city  strictly,  but  not  in  the  metropolitan  dis- 
trict, which  has  as  many  people  as  there  are  in  all 
Ireland. 

5715.  Chairman. — In  Liverpool  one  of  the  conditions 
on  which  licences  may  be  issued  is,  that  no  licensed 
boy  shall  be  on  the  street  for  the  purpose  of  trading 
after  9  o'clcck  at  night.  Would  you  approve  of  that? 
— I  would  think  ten. 
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5716.  The  precipe' hour  wotild'  be  left  to  the  local 
avthority  to  determitie.  No  licensed  boy  who  is  not 
exempt  from  school  attendance,  and  no  licensed  girl, 
shall  be  on  the  streets  for  the  purpose  of  trading  after 
7  o'clock,  between  the  31st  October  and  the  Slst  of 
March ;  that  ts,  in  the  winter? — Practically,-  the  sale 
of  papers  does  not  commence  nntil  6  o'clock. 

J717.  That  only  refers  to  children  liable  to  go  to 
school  next  day  ? — I  really  think  it  would  be  better  to 
have  the  one  set  hour  alt  through.     It  would  be  simpler. 

3718.  Do  you  say  10  o'clock  ?— I  really  think  10 
o'clock  would  be  fair,  because  the  edition  of  the  paper 
lor  which  there  is  mi*8t  sale  is  not  issued  until  6.  Of 
course,  there  is  an  edition  at  4 ;  but  that  is  not  really 
much  sold. 

7719.  Is  there  much  sale  between  9  and  10  o'clr  ck 
for  the  paper? — I  think  there  is.  I  have  seen  them 
going  into  tram-cars  and  selling  numbers  of  them. 

o720.  Another  condition  of  the  licence  is  that  no 
licensed  child  shall  trade  in  the  streets  unless  decently 
and  sufficiently  clothed  ? — If  you  enforce  that  you  musL 
have  some  means  of  providing  clothing  for  the  children, 
Ijocanse,  in  some  cases,  the  parents  are  so  poor  that  they 
rould  not  clothe  them.  As  I  said  before,  there  are  some 
little  fellows  in  their  bare  feet  with  veiy  wretched 
flothes. 

3721.  How  much  do  these  children  earn  in  the  week : 
they  earn  4«.  or  bs.  in  the  week:  could  not  they  con- 
thbate  towards  their  clothing  if  there  was  some  fiociet^p 
for  clothing? — Possibly,  they  may. 

3722.  That  is  another  portion  of  the  Liverpool  system 
—that  the  child  is  clothed,  and  pays  a  penny  a  day 
towards  the  cost? — And  there  is  some  means  of  pro- 
viding him  with  cVthing? 

5723.  Yes  ? — Possibly,  that  might  be  worked. 

3724.  Do  you  think  it  might  be  worked  through  the 
Police-Aided  Children's  Clothing  Society  ? — About  that 
there  is  one  point  I  would  like  to  bring  before  you. 
There  is  a  great  difference  between  Dublin  and  any 
other  portion  of  Ireland.  In  Dublin  you  have  the 
policeman  on  the  one  beat  for  years,  and  the  conse- 
quence is  that  the  policeman  knows  everybody  on  that 
beat  and  in  that  district,  man,  woman,  and  child.  They 
manage  things  differently  in  Cork.  You  will  have  a 
policeman  on  a  certain  beat  to-day,  and  he  may  not  be 
on  it  again  for  a  considerable  time  afterwards,  and  they 
really  have  not  here  the  local  knowledge  which  the 
policemen  in  Dublin  have. 

3726.  But  aa  they  have  very  much  fewer  street-trad- 
ing children  to  deal  with  in  Cork,  they  would  know  the 
children  probably  in  Cork  ? — Yes  ;  but  they  would  not 
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have  the  khowl^ge  of  the  par^ta  or  of  the  Home  conSi-  ^«y  IS,  1901. 
t ions'  that  they  would  have  in  Dublin.     At  least,  that'  ^^  Mioteel 
is  the  way  the  thins  strikes  me. 

3726.  Have  the  Corporation  in  Cork  at  ppeteni  any 
power  to  contribute  towards  clothing  societies  for  street- 
trading  children  ? — Not  that  I  know  of. 

3727.  If  they  had  the  power,  do  you  think  they  would 
be  willing  to  exercise  it  ? — I  am  not  very  well  able  to 
answer  that.  They  may  ;  but  I  think  it  more  likely  it 
would  have  to  depend  on  private  contributicms. 

3728.  But  as  far  as  the  Corporation  is  concerned,  it 
might  be  a  desirable  thing  if  it  had  the  power  ? — It 
would  be  desirable  that  they  should  have  the  power 
under  certain  conditions,  and,  if  well  administeim,  it 
is  very  likely  that  they  would  contribute. 

3729.  Another  condition  in  Liverpool  is  that  no  child 
will  be  permitted  to  keep  his  licence  unless  he  produces 
a  quarterly  certificate  of  regular  school  attendance? — 
The  street  trading  in  Cork  is  practically  all  in  the  even- 
ing, so  there  is  no  reason  why  there  should  not  be  a 
regular  school  attendance.  Tlie  school  hours  would  not 
interfere  with  the  trading  in  the  evening. 

3730.  You  think  there  is  no  child's  work  that  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  school  attendance  ? — Not 
that  I  know  of.  I  don't  know  the  conditions  of  all  the 
manufactories  and  places  of  that  kind,  but  as  far  as 
my  experience  goes  there  is  not.  There  is  one  trade  T 
might  refer  to.  In  some  of  the  public-houses  in  Cork 
there  are  a  large  number  of  boys  employed — four  or  five 
in  some  of  them.  As  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  those 
boys  never  go  to  school.  They  are  under  the  age  de- 
cidedly, and  they  are  not  allowed  off  from  their  business 
to  attend  either  evening  school  or  day  school.  That  is  a 
point,  of  course,  that  I  cannot  speak  with  any  certainty 
on  ;  but  the  School  Attendance  officers  will  be  able  to 
giv3  you  definite  information  on  that  point. 

37dl.  You  think  if  the  Corporation  had  the  power  of 
making  bye-laws,  there  would  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
they  would  make  proper  and  reasonable  bye-laws? — I 
think  none. 

3732.  As  regards 'the  hours  and  ages,  if  it  were  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  Corporation  to  fix  them  ? — I  think 
the  Corporation  would  be  anxious  to  fall  in  with  any 
fair  arrangement  to  do  anything  that  would  be  of  bene 
fit  to  the  children. 

3733.  Do  you  think  it  preferable  to  leave  these  things 
to  the  local  authority,  rather  than  to  fix  them  by  Act  of 
Parliament  ? — I  think  that  the  local  conditions  vary. 

3734.  Therefore,  you  think  that  each  locality  might  be 
left  to  fix  it  for  itself  ? — ^Yes  ;  I  think  that  would  be 
witter,  and  would  result  in  a  greater  probability  of  the 
arraii|a;ement  suiting  the  convenience  of  the  variotfs^ 
localities. 


The  Witness  then  withdrew. 


Miss  Ellen  O'Dribcoll  examined. 


3735.  Chatrmak. — You  take  an  interest  in  this .  ques- 
tion ? — A  very  deep  interest  indeed,  and  I  iBun  delighted 
to  read  your  report. 

3736.  Are  you  on  any  School  Attendance  Committee? 
—I  am  not  on  any  School  Attendance  Committee,  but  I 
have  for  the  past  five  years  a  night  instruction — chiefly 
religious  instruction — suite  of  rooms,  held  by  a  few 
friends.  For  the  past  five  years  they  have  these  rooms. 
Prior  to  that  I  helped  to  teach  in  Paul-street  Govern- 
ment night  schools,  before  they  gave  them  up. 

3737.  Have  you  many  children -going  to  school? — An 
average  of  forty  every  night  of  the  week,  except  Satur- 
day. 

3738.  Are  these  boys  and  girls  ? — ^Boys  only.  In.  the 
Government  night  school  I  instructed  both  boys  and 
girls,  so  that  I  can  give  an  opinion  about  either.  As 
to  boys,  I  try  to  have  them  begin  at  fourteen — not  to 
have  any  boys  before  fourteen — but  to  insist  on  these 
attending  day  school. 

3739.  X  ou  deal  with  boys  over  fourteen  ? — ^I  deal  with 
them  from  eleven  to  twenty.  The  eleven-year  old  boys 
come  to  all  my  entertainments,  provided  that  they  can 
keep  up  their  school  attendance. 

3740.  Are  any  of  these  boys  street  traders  ?— They  are 
all  street  traders,  more  or  less,  with  just  a  few  shop 
porters,  and  even  those,  when  out  of  place,  take  to  street 

trading. 

3741.  They  are  mainly  engaged  in  selling,  newspapers? 
-^Some.     There  are^  many  other  things.besides-  n^ra- 
p^)er8  that  they  deal  in«    They  help  to  sell  fruit  and- 
other  things. 


3742.  You  have  only  boys  at  your  school  at  present  ? — 
I  have  only  boys  at  my  school ;  but  I  have  been  instruct- 
ing girls  as  well  for  the  past  fifteen  years. 

3743.  Formerly,  when  you  had  the  boys  and  girls  in 
school  together,  was  there  any  objection  to  that?-^I 
never  had  them  in  the  one  school  together.  The  boys' 
school  was  an  entirely  different  school  from  the  girls.  I 
helped  to  instruct  in  both. 

3744.  The  reason  I  ask  the  question  is,  it  has  been 
suggested  to  establish  some  Day  Industrial  Schools. 
These  Day  Industrial  Schools  would  be  mixed  schools, 
where  there  would  be  both  boys  and  girls  ? — ^I  read  them 
up  a  great  deal.  It  is  a  good  idea,  but  I  would  not 
think  mixing  the  sexes  advisable. 

3745.  It  would  add  greatly  to  the  expense  if  you  were 
to  have  separate  schools  ? — I  can  quite  understand  that. 
It  takes  something  to  keep  up  a  school. 

3746.  But  in  England,  where  they  have  the  mixed 
Day  Industrial  Schools,  the  invariable  experience  is  that 
these  schools  work  with  success  ? — They  may  work  with 
success,  but  I  would  not  approve  of  it.  I  have  some- 
times, when  pressed  for  time,  or  pressed  for  help,  had  to 
instruct  the  two  together,  and  I  did  not  find  it  easy. 
They  did  not  make  that  progress  I  woidd  wish. 

3747.  Are  you  in  favour  of  regulating  street  trading  ? 
— Very  much  indeed. 

3748.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  Liverpool  regula- 
tions?—-! read  up  the  report;  and  according  as  I  found 
it  marked,  I  studied  those  passages.  I  am  quite  in 
favour  of  everything,  even  as  to  the  clothing  require- 
ments altogether. 
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3749.  You  think  that  street  trading  is  a  thine  that 
must  go  on,  but  what  is  required  is  regulation  ?— xlegu- 
lation.  Street  trading  is  certainly  a  ereat  help  to  many 
poor  families  ;  but  I  have  known — and  I  have  dates  and 
facts  here,  if  you  wish  for  them — of  little  boys,  six  years 
of  age,  out  on  cold  winter  nights,  selling  newspapers  for 
their  older  brothers,  in  order  that  their  pitiable  appear- 
anc*>  misht  sell  them  the  quicker — and  that  was  allowed 
by  drunken  parents. 

3750.  Do  you  think  the  parents  take  the  money  from 
these  children  and  spend  it  on  drink? — In  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  that  is  what  they  do.  That  is  practical  ex- 
perience of  mine.  I  am  not  speaking  from  any  theory. 
I  am  speaking  from  an  experience  of  fifteen  years.  I 
^o  into  the  homes  of  these  people  every  Sunday  morn- 
ing, and  I  know  just  how  they  are. 

3751.  Of  course,  there  is  not  much  street  trading  for 
girls  in  the  streets  of  Cork  ? — There  is  a  great  deal  of 
street  trading  for  girls. 

3752.  Very  few  girls  are  employed  at  street  trading, 
according  to  our  police  returns? — In  Cork? 

3753.  Yes  ;  the  police  returns  that  we  have  here  state 
that  there  are  only  twenty-five  girls  employed,  that  is 
under  the  age  of  sixteen? — Twenty-five  in  the  city  of 
Cork? 

3754.  Yes ;  what  is  your  experience — what  do  you 
think — do  you  think  there  are  a  great  many  more  than 
that? — I  think  you  would  get  twenty-five  on  the  Corn 
Market,  selling  vegetables  and  small  wares. 

3755.  Are  they  selling  by  themselves  or  with  their 
wothors  ? — Chiefly  with  their  families. 

3756.  They  are  selling  under  the  care  of  their 
mothers  ? — Their  mothers  or  other  connections.  It  may 
not  be  their  mothers,  but  they  are  not  by  themselves,  as 
a  rule.     Sometimes  there  are  exceptions. 

3757.  No  girls  sell  newspapers  ? — As  a  rule,  girls  don*t 
sell  newspapers  at  all.  They  may  take  them  round  from 
shops,  but  you  could  not  call  that  street  trading. 

3758.  But  there  are  a  lai^ge  number  seUinff  flowers, 
fruit,  and  vegetables  ?— Selling  fruit,  vegetables,  and 
small -wares. 

3759.  Are  there  many  selling  fish  ? — Yes,  they  sell  fish. 

3760.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  demoralising  employment 
for  these  children  ? — I  don't  think  so  for  the  girls,  be- 
cause they  don't  do  any  trading  after  6  or  7  aclock  in 
the  evening,  unless  on  one  night — Saturday  night — when 
they  trade  pretty  late. 

3761.  Do  you  think  cirls*  trading  requires  to  be  regu- 
lated like  that  of  boys  ?-— Not  so  stringently,  nerhaps. 

3762.  Would  you  approve  of  bojrs  being  required  to 
wear  badges  ? — I  would. 

3763.  And  to  have  it  provided  that  these  badges  cotdd 
be  taken  away  in  case  they  broke  certain  regulations 
laid  down? — Sometimes  there  might  be  circumstances 
which  would  require  them  to  break  the  regulations.  That 
may  happen. 

3764.  What  regulations  would  be  broken  in  certain 
circumstances  ? — If  a  child  of  school  age  were  not  able 
to  make  a  certain  number  of  days  attendance  at  school 
through  one  cause  or  another.  There  may  be  illness  or 
some  other  cause.  There  may  be  exceptional  circum- 
stances in  his  case. 

376J5.  That  child  would  be  exempt  in  any  case.  Ill- 
ness is  a  reason  for  not  enforcing  school  attendance? 

The  child  himself  may  not  be  ill,  but  may  be  required 
to  stay  at  home — would  it  then  apply  ? 

3766.  Yes.  These  things  are  provided  for  in  the  Com- 
pulsory Education  Act?— Why  I  mention  it  is,  I  have 
known  children  who  had  their  parents  or  guardians,  all 
at  home,  and  they  had  to  stay  from  school,  and  those 
children  were  pulled  up.  They  may  not  have  sent  the 
apology  to  the  teacher. 

The  Witness 


3767.  Any  reasonable  excuse,  for  not  attending  school 
would  be  accepted? — This  is  only  speaking  of  diildren 
under  the  age  of  fourteen  ? 

3768.  Yes.  The  parents  then  would  have  to  provide 
against  the  children  staying  away  from  school  on  ac- 
count of  truancy  ? — I  agree  with  Mr.  Daly  in  that  case, 
that  some  punishment  ought  to  be  meted  out  to  the 
children,  and  not  to  the  parents.  I  know  the  case  of  a 
poor  widow  who  was  left  destitute.  She  was  a  good  in- 
dustrious woman,  and  reared  her  little  boy  and  girl  very 
nicely,  with  a  little  relief  from  the  Poor  Law  Guar- 
dians. She  worked  morning,  noon,  and  night,  and 
sent  her  little  boy  to  school.  He  would  not  go  to  school 
a  day  beyond  ten  years  of  age,  and  took  to  street  trad- 
ing, although  she  did  not  wish  it,  because  there  was  a 
gentleman  interested  in  her  who  would  have  got  him 
something  te  do.  It  was  quite  against  her  wishes  that 
he  was  street  trading,  but  she  was  several  times  up  in 
the  police  court  for  his  non-attendance. 

3769.  He  was  probably  a  hopelessly  truant  boy  ;  but, 
according  to  the  evidence  in  Dublin,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  the  truancy  is  the  fault  of  the  parent,  and  not 
of  the  child  ? — Another  case  is  that  of  a  large  family, 
where  the  father  is  a  drunkard  and  the  mother  could 
not  control  the  children,  owing  to  the  father's  bad 
habits.  One  of  the  little  boys  ran  out,  when  about  nine 
years  of  age,  to  become  a  street  trader.  He  is  now 
doing  a  month,  and  has  been  a  very  bad  boy ;  if  there 
had 'been  a  system  of  licensing  he  would  have  been  pre- 
.vented  from  street  trading,  and  would  probably  be  a 
gcod  boy  now.  • 

3770.  Is  there  anything  in  this  system  of  licencing 
that  would  deter  the  children  from  coming  forward  to 
get  the  licences? — Not  at  all.     I  don't  thiiu:  so. 

3771.  They  would  not  feel  it  a  stigma  to  wear  the 
badge  ? — Possibly  they  may  feel  it ;  but  I  would  not 
consider  that  in  the  least.     They  don't  consider  it  a 
stigma  to  appear  in  the  police  court.     They  consider 
an  honour  and  glory. 

3772.  You  think  no  child  who  wants  to  earn  money 
in  'a  legitimate  way  would  be  deterred  from  coming  for- 
ward because  he  would  have  to  wear  a  badge  ?^I  donl 
think  so.  Further  than  that,  I  think  the  parents — 
those  who  are  genuine  cases  of  being  helped  by  their 
children — would  be  most  anxious  that  tiiere  should  be 
some  regulations. 

3773.  Is  there  any  general  suggestion  you  wish  to 
make  with  rcj^ard  to  street-trading  children  ?— As  to  th- 
hours  at  nignt,  I  don't  see  any  necessity  for  any  hour 
being  later  than  half-past  9.  Mr.  Daly  said  10.  I 
would  not  agree  with  him.  The  papers  are  sold  at  half- 
past  9. 

3774.  Is  that  the  only  point — is  there  anything  else? 
— I  cannot  remember  anything  else  at  present,  except 
that  I  thoroughly  agree  with  all  your  tenets  in  the  rc- 
porte. 

3776.  Mr.  Bagwell. — Have  you  ever  done  any  work 
in  connection  with  Poor  Law  Unions  ? — I  have  not 

3776.  Mr.  Mulhall. — You  mentioned  the  case  of  s 
child  six  years  old  selling  papers  for  his  elder  brother! 
— Yes  ;  that  is  but  one  case.     I  know  several. 

3777.  Are  these  cases  brought  before  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children.?— They  are  not 
I  did  not  happen  to  report  it,  and  I  suppose  nobody 
else  reported  it. 

3778.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Society  generally  is  called  to  these  children, 
because  in  Dublin  and  elsewhere  the  Society  has  done  a 
great  deal  of  good  ?— As  far  as  I  can  recollect,  there  have 
been  no  cases  of  newsboys  selling  under  any  oonditions 
brought  before  the  Society. 

3779.  Is  not  that  clearly  a  case  of  cruelty  to  a  child? 
— Yes,  it  is. 

3780.  There  would  be  a  case  for  the  Society  to  inter 
fere  ?— I  really  think  it  would. 

3781.  But  it  was  not  brought  before  them  ? — ^Yes. 
then  withdrew. 


Mr.  Lof  tu8 
Scnlly. 


Mr.  LoFTua  Scully  examined. 


3782.  Chairman.— Are  you  a  member  of  the  School 
Attendance'  Committee  ?— Yes.  Before  I  go  direct  to 
evidence,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  don't  consider  Cork  more 
given  to  crime  than  any  other  city  in  the  United  King 
dom.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  considering  the 
want  of  employment,  and  many  other  causes,  there  is 
more  morality  and  self-denial  among  the  poor  here  than 
perhaps  in  many  other  cities  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


3783.  As  regards  the  school  attendance  of  Hhe  child- 
ren, is  that  good  here?— As  to  the  school  attendance,  I 
wish  to  remark  that  the  youths  growing  up  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  notwithstanding  all  the  advances  in  education 
and  other  ways,  are  more  degenerate  and  mo*«  demorS' 
lised  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen  yeai  than 
at  any  other  period.  I  have  frequently  seen  th.  i  at 
comers  of  streete  taking  advantage  of  what  yon  call  this 
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street  trading,  such  as  selling  newspapers,  matches,  and 
buttons,  and  other  matters,  and  eiving  a  great  deal  of 
annoyance  to  shopkeepers  hy  their  olasphemous  and  foul 
language,  spitting  about,  and  causing  a  good  deal  of 
annoyance.  As  regards  the  school  attendance,  we  have 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  thir- 
teen. The  mothers,  I  think,  have  a  ereat  deal  to  do 
with  it — perhaps,  more  than  the  children  themselves. 
Yesterday  there  was  a  mother  who  had  a  child  growing 
up,  who  had  given  an  attendance  of  thirteen  out  of 
seventy  days.  She  begged  very  hard  to  be  aUowed  to 
keep  the  child  at  home  for  house  work.  The  inspectors 
have  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  these  cases.  With  re- 
regard  to  the  bo^,  I  have  seen  them  at  the  hour  of  mid- 
night c<ird-playing,  smoking  cigarettes^  playing  piteh- 
and-toss,  and  this  is  done,  I  suppose,  with  money  earned 
by  this  street  trading.  I  would  suggest  that  the  Con- 
stabulary should  dispUy  more  vigilance  in  these  cases. 
The  School  Attendanc*^  cfUcers  are  vigilant,  and  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  gives 
a  gooa  deal  of  assistance ;  but  their  labours  cease  after 
6  o'clock,  and  it  is  then  the  mischief  commences.  The 
boys  go  into  shops,  and  hang  about  doors  watching  an 
opportunity  to  go  in  and  sell  something,  and  watching 
au  opportunity  to  lay  their  hands  on  money,  or  any- 
thing else  they  can  come  at.  This  eventually  leads  tc 
crime  as  they  grow  up.  My  remarks  are  not  confined 
to  boys  alone.  The  last  witness  said  she  did  not  know 
much  about  girls ;  but  I  have  it  from  the  chaplains  of 
jails,  who  question  young  girls  as  to  how  they  came 
there,  and  they  all  declare  it  was  originally  in  this  kind 
of  street  trading,  selling  small  articles  while  they  were 
quite  children  growing  up,  and  then  they  eventually 
adopted  another  kind  of  trading,  and  by  that  means 
their  fall  and  the  jail  is  the  residt. 

3784.  You  think  street  trading  should  be  regulated  ? — 
I  do.  If  it  is  confined  to  a  number  of  respectable  lads 
who  can  be  relied  on,  I  believe  it  is  a  legitimate  busi- 
ness, and  may  be  carried  on. 

37iB5.  If  they  were  under  proper  regulations,  and  if 
they  were  liable  to  be  turned  off  from  street  trading  alto- 
gether unless  they  obeyed  these  regulations,  you  think 
that  would  be  a  good  thing :  a  street-trading  child  would 
get  a  licence,  and  unless  he  obeyed  the  bye-laws  made 
by  the  local  authority  he  would  be  liable  to  forfeit  that 
licence  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  he  should,  if  he  was  not  compe- 
tent, or  capable,  or  did  not  comply  with  the  rules. 

3786.  Unless  he  were  able  to  show  that  he  was  attend- 
ing school  regularly,  he  would  forfeit  the  licence — do 


you  think  that  would  be  a  good  thing  ?— Yes ;  I  look  Afoy  18  lOOt 
upon  it  as  a  moral  debt  to  the  children  generally.  _    .*~:"~ 

3787.  Are  there  many  children  who  ought  to  be  at-  i^.'*!! 
tending  school  who  are  not  attending  school  in  Cork  ? —     ^^  ^ 
I  think  there  are  a  good  many,  though  the  inspectors 

are  very  vigilant  men. 

3788.  Do  you  think  the  number  of  School  Attendance 
officers  is  sufficient  ? — They  are  not  sufficient.  There  is 
an  idea  of  extending  to  the  suburbs,  and  three  men 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  extend  to  the  suburbs,  which 
reach  a  eood  distance  outside  the  city  of  Cork. 

3789.  You  think  the  three  men  you  have  are  good 
zealous  officers? — I  have  no  doubt  at  all  about  it.  I 
have  many  opportunities  of  seeing  them.  I  have  fre- 
quently seen  them  questioning  young  fellows  away  from 
Echool,  and  asking  them  why  they  were  remaining  away, 
and  so  on.  The  returns  have  been  always  satisfactory, 
and  the  men  are  of  irreproachable  character. 

3790.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  how  many  child- 
ren there  are  who  ought  to  be  attending  school  and  are 
not ? — I  could  not  do  that.  I  would  not  guarantee  any- 
thing.    Perhaps  vou  will  get  it  from  the  inspectois. 

3791.  Do  you  think  there  are  many  of  the  street- tiad- 
ing  children  who  do  not  attend  school  at  all? — I  think 
they  arr>  the  large  body.  I  think  they  are  a  class  who 
neither  fear  God  nor  regard  man. 

3792.  A  great  many  of  these  street  traders  are  appa- 
rently very  young? — Yes. 

3793.  Would  you  allow  any  street  trading  for  child- 
ren under  eleven? — I  would  not.  I  have  often  seen 
young  fellows  under  eleven,  perhaps  seven,  trading,  and 
have  felt  that  it  was  a  great  evil,  and  if  not  nipped  in 
the  bud,  it  would  injure  society  generally. 

3794.  It  is  a  necessary  evil,  and  you  think  that  prob- 
ably the  right  way  to  deal  with  it  is  to  regulate  it,  and 
not  suppress  it? — I  quite  agree  with  you.  I  just  want 
to  remark  that  after  the  hours  when  the  business  of  the 
inspectors  and  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Children  ceases  there  should  be  some  supervision. 
We  have  laree  districts  outeide  the  city,  and  I  tKink 
thc'  Constabulary  should  have  larger  powers  to  inquire 
into  those  cases.  There  may  be  cases  where  young  lads 
are  sent  out  to  earn  something  to  support  parentis  who 
are  out  of  work.  There  are  another  class,  who  are  sent 
out  by  drunken  parents,  for  profligacy,  and  other 
matters.  I  think  if  the  Constabulary,  or  other  bodies, 
got  further  powers  to  inquire  into  those,  and  discrimi- 
nate between  them,  it  would  be  a  great  matter  for  the 
Hty. 


The  Witntss  then  withdrew. 


Mr.   William  Mullinb,  Chief 

3795.  Chairman.— What  is  your  position,  exactly? — 
My  occupation  is  head  School  Attendance  Officer  f(»> 
the  city  of  Cork.  There  are  three  officers — two  others 
and  myself. 

3796.  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  children  there  are 
who  ought  to  be  attending  school  and  are  not? — I  may 
(ell  you  that  is  the  very  matter  I  would  like  to  know 
myself  ;  but  I  dare  say  there  must  be  up  to  1,000  child- 
ren going  to  school  in  a  very  irregular  manner.  Of 
non-going  children  there  might  be  about  fifty  in  the 
city  of  Cork. 

3797.  When  you  speak  of  an  irregular  manner,  what 
do  you  mean? — Perhaps  the  average  would  be  two  or 
three  days  per  week. 

3797a.  They  don't  put  in  the  minimum  attendance 
necessary  ? — No,  they  do  not.  The  attendance  necessary 
is  four  days  per  week.  There  are  only  five  school  days 
of  five  hours  a  day. 

3798.  Do  you  think  you  have  a  sufficient  number  of 
School  Attendance  officers? — I  am  quite  certain  we 
have  not. 

3799.  How  many  do  you  think  would  be  required  ? — 
If  I  had  two  more  I  think  I  would  be  able  to  cope  with 
the  existing  requirements. 

3800.  Do  you  think  that  would  make  a  great  differ- 
ence in  the  attendance  ?— Certainly,  in  the  attendance  ; 
and,  also,  it  would  be  less  expense,  because  we  would 
have  more  time  to  pay  our  visits  more  efficiently  to 
the  homes  of  the  parents  by  giving  them  advice,  for  in 
a  great  many  cases  they  take  the  advice  just  as  well 
as  the  legal  proceedings,  though,  of  course,  there  are 
some  people  to  whom  you  might  be  speaking  until 
Doomsday  before  they  would  take  your  advice. 


School  Attendance  Officer,  examined  „     ,^.^ 

Mr.  WUIhn 

3801.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  bad  attendance— is  Midlini. 
the    child    mainly    responsible   or   the    parents? — The 
mother,  especially,  because  it  is  very  hard  to  blame  the 

poor  man — the  bread  winner — ^who  beloncs  to  the 
artisan  class.  He  has  to  go  out  to  earn  a  living  for  the 
children.  The  mother  remains  at  home,  and  has  the 
control  of  the  children  while  the  father  is  away.  Very 
often  the  mothers  take  advantage  of  the  father's  absence 
and  do  not  set  up  early  in  the  mornings,  and  don*t 
take  the  trouble  to  send  the  children  to  school. 

3802.  What  excuse  do  they  give  for  not  sending  the 
children  to  school  ? — Very  few  give  a  reasonable  excuse. 
The  officers  can  form  an  opinion.  The  surroundings 
don't  be  very  healthy  when  they  go  to  visit  the  houses. 

.  3803.  Do  they  give  any  excuse  that  can  be  legally 
accepted? — In  some  cases  they  do,  as  when,  naturally, 
they  say  the  child  is  unwell ;  but  you  are  not  going  to 
take  the  word  of  the  parent  for  that,  because  a  great 
many  of  them  don't  tell  the  truth  occasionally. 

3804.  Are  there  many  prosecutions  ? — I  am  sorry  to 
say  there  is  an  immense  number.  I  regret  to  see  such 
cause  for  it.  I  would  wish  to  submit  to  you  a  copy  of 
the  report  that  was  made  out  by  tiie  School  Attendance 
Committee  from  the  inception  to  the  13th  of  December, 
1900 ;  but  I  have  here,  myself,  the  number  of  prosecu- 
tions that  have  taken  place  since  the  commencement  of 
the  Act  in  Cork.  I  am  quite  sure  you  will  be  surprised 
at  the  number. 

3805.  That  is  going  too  far  back.  Give  us  the  num- 
ber for  the  past  year,  say  ? — The  total  number  of  per- 
sons, since  the  working  of  the  Act  in  Cork  begaUi  waa^ 
summonses  and  orders  obtained,  1,184. 
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JiaylS,  1902        3806.  Jiir.  Baoweix.— THat  is  in  jiine  years  t^No, 
Mr  Wfm.t^  -'"  ^""P"^  ^"^  •  the  four  years  that  it  is  in  force  in  OorJc. 
MuUini  3807.  You  only  began  in  1898?— That  is  all.     The 

total  nnmber  of  persons  who  were  fined  was  1,214. 
There  were  people  fined  two, .  three,  four,  five  and  six 
times,  and,  in  fact,.  I  have  one  case  before  me  where 
the  parent  has  been  fined  ten  times  within  the  four 
years,  and  it  is  only  now  that  the  child  is  going  to 
tchooL 

3808.  Ohairmak. — Do  you  find  the  magistrates  give 
all  the  assistance  they  can  ? — All  the  assistance  they  pos- 
sibly can ;  but  I  would  wish  that  the  Act  would  be  put  in 
force  in  Ireland  as  it  is  in  England,  and,  if  it  is  not,  it 
won't  be  a  success.  We  have  a  number  of  truant  child- 
ren who  are  sent  out  by  the  parents  to  go  to  school, 
and  in  these  cases  it  is  not  right  to  punish  the  parents. 
I  have  met  children  under  my  own  observation  wha  will 
go  out  with  the  pretence  of  going  to  school,  and  come 
home  at  the  hour  that  school  is  over.  They  go  wan- 
dering about  the  streets,  and  also  the  adjoining  suburbs, 
and  then  we  go  and  get  the  absence  of  the  child  in  the 
school,  and  our  first  duty  is  to  warn  the  parent.  This 
is  the  very  first  the  parent  knows  about  the  non-attend- 
ance of  the  child.  Then  we  serve  a  warning  notice,  and 
if  that  is  not  complied  with  we  give  a  final  notice, 
which  brings  them  before  the  Committee.  If  then 
there  is  a  promise  to  send  the  child  regularly  to  school 
in  future  we  let  them  off  with  a  caution.  If  that  fails 
we  go  to  court  and  obtain  an  attendance  order,  for 
which  neither  the  parents  nor  the  children  suffer  any 
cost  or  penalty.  If  that  is  not  complied  with  there  is 
a  prosecution,  and  the  penalty  is  imposed  on  the  parent. 
The  penalty,  including  costs,  seldom  exceeds  55.,  which 
is  paid,  in  fact,  in  every  case.  Only  about  half-a-dozen 
people  have  gone  to  jail  in  lieu  of  payment.  I  hold 
strongly  that  if  the  penalty  were  increased  it  would 
have  a  better  effect,  as  in  England.  I  see  in  the  last 
session  of  Parliament  they  increased  the  maximum 
penalty  from  5s.  to  20a.  If  we  had  a  substantial 
penalty  imposed  we  would  have  fewer  cases  in  court, 
because  the  parents  pass  off  very  ligjitly  with  a  small 
penalty  of  from  2s.  to  3s. 

3809.  How  many  prosecutions  had  you  within  the 
past  twelve  months  ?— I  don't  think  I  have  that  return 
before  me ;  but  the  number  of  prosecutions  is  increas- 
ing. No  later  than  to-day  I  took  out  thirty-five  sum- 
monses for  attendance  orders.  The  average  is  thirty 
or  forty  attendance  orders  every  month.  That  would 
be  360  in  the  year  ;  and  then,  for  breach  of  those  orders 
there  may  be  about  fifteen  per  month. 

3810.  To  what  cause  do  you  attribute  the  increase  of 
these :  is  it  due  to  greater  activity  on  the  part  of  your 
officers,  or  greater  truancy  among  the  children? — ^Tru- 

;  r  '  .ancy  among  the  children,  and  neglect  by  the  parents, 

especially  the  mothers. 

3jBll.  Do  you  find  that  truancy  is  more  frequent 
among  boys  or  girls?— Among  boys.  We  might  only 
have  an  isolated  case  among  girls. 

3812.  Do  you  think,  so  far  as  the  street  traders  are 
concerned — of  course,  they  are  a  very  small  class — do 
3'ou  think  they  attend  school? — The  major  portion  of 
them  do  Attend   school.     Those   who   don't   we   bring 

*  before  the  Committee,  and  also  before  the  court ;  but 
it  is  pitiable  and  lamentable  to  see  the  children  who  are 
allowed  out  over  night.  It  is  actually  against  nature 
to  compel  these  children  to  be  at  school. 

3813.  Do  you  see  these  children  at  school  ? — ^Yes ; 
they  are  frequently  at  their  desks  almost  asleep. 

3814.  Do  you  identify  them  as  street-trading  child- 
ren ? — Yes. 

3815.  Are  there  any  other  employments  in  Cork  for 
children  who  attend  school  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge ; 
except  the  children  who  sell  papers  in  the  streets. 

3816.  Those  are  the  only  cases? — Yes. 

3817.  That  is  all  work  done  after  school  hours? — 
Yes  ;  the  first  edition  is  out  at  4  o'clock. 

3818.  There  is  no  work  done  before  school  hours? — 
No. 

3819.  Do  these  street-trading  children  do  any  other 
work  besides  sell  newspapers  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 
There  is  a  monthly  calendar,  published  by  Guy  &  Co., 
of  Cork,  and  the  street-trading  children  sell  those 
calendars,  and  occupy  probably  about  two  days  in  the 
month  in  this  way.  There  may  be  250  children  selling 
calendars.  Twelve  times  in  the  year  this  occurs. 
What  they  make  is  greatly  abused,  and  the  children 
don't  be  able  to  go  to  school  next  day. 

3820.  Have  you  any  children  in  your  schools  who  are 
earning  money  outside  of  street  trading  ?— I  don't  think 
we  have. 


^21.  Children*  employed  in  shops  a^  errand  hoys, 
and  so  on? — They  cannot  be  in  school  and  in  the  em- 
ployment of  shopkeepers. 

3822.  Are  there  not  children  employed  in  shops  who 
are  putting  in  their  school  attendance,  and  are  earn- 
ing money  outside  of  school  hours  ?— No. 

3823.  You  have  none  of  that  in  Cork  ? — ^We  have  none 
of  that. 

3823a.  There  are  no  factory  children  in  Coi^c  ? — There 
are.  Those  children  go  to  night  School,  and  also  the 
children  employed  in  shops ;  these  would  go  to  night 
school.     They  have  to  go  out  and  earn  for  themselves. 

3824.  Are  these  children  between  twelve  and  four- 
teen ?— There  may  be  a  few  between  eleven  and  fourteen. 
That  is  where  domestic  necessity  comes  in.  The  parents 
of  several  of  these  children  come  before  the  Committee,, 
and  they  get  leave  if  they  send  their  children  to  a 
night  school.  There  are  several  of  these  night  schools 
in  the  city  under  the  National  Board. 

3826.  Would  these  Day  Industrial  Schools  at  all 
help  the  school  attendance? — Unquestionably.  I  am 
strongly  of  opinion  that  you  should  have  a  Day  Indus- 
trial School  in  Cork  city. 

3826.  To  deal  with  truants  ?— Yes. 

3827.  How  would  you  manage  to  get  the  children 
for  the  Day  Industrial  School — ^would  you  have  it  the 
same  way  as  they  have  it  in  England? — I  would  see 
that  the  child  goes  to  school — take  him  there,  and  then 
tell  the  parents  where  the  child  is. 

3828.  You  think  the  only  way  would  be  through  the 
police,  or  the  School  Attedance  officer  ? — Yes. 

3829.  Mr.  Bagwell. —The  police  call  the  School  At- 
tendance officer,  or  can  do  it  themselves? — If  we  had 
the  same  law  in  Ireland  I  would  entirely  approve  of  it. 

3830.  Chairman. — You  would  be  strongly  in  favour 
of  Day  Industrial  Schools,  especially  for  truant  cases  T 
— I  am  in  favour  of  having  it  carried  out  in  the  same 
manner  as  you  have  it  in  England.  Especially  would 
I  be  in  favour  of  meting  out  corporal  punishment  to 
the  incorrigible  boys,  because  we  have  a  few  of  them  in 
Cork  who  fear  neither  the  law  of  man  nor  of  Grod. 

3831.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  selling  newspapers  in 
Cork  on  Sundays? — Yes.  That  is  a  matter  that  is  a 
terrible  nuisance  altogether.  It  is  injurious  to  the 
health  of  the  children  who  have  only  a  few  hours  to 
sleep,  and  go  out  for  these  papers. 

3832.  They  are  mainly  papers  that  come  down  from 
Dublin? — Yes  ;  only  from  Dublin. 

3833.  Would  you  say  that  there  are  as  many  children 
selling  papers  on  Sunday  as  on  an  ordinary  week-day? 
— Not  as  many.  I  would  say  about  half  the  number. 
You  see  they  go  to  church  on  Sunday  morning ;  but  a 
great  many  of  those  children  don't  be  able  to  go  there 
at  all.  It  is  a  terrible  abuse,  this  selling  of  papers  on 
Sunday  morning.  There  is  another  point  about  the 
night  trading.  It  is  a  terrible  thing  to  see  the  children 
of  between  the  ages  of  six  and  eleven  trading  in  Cork  at 
night.  They  are  not  supplied  at  the  office  of  the  paper, 
but  the  papers  are  got  in  large  lots  by  one  boy,  who 
might  give  most  of  them  to  younger  members  of  the 
family  to  sell. 

3334.  Are  they  trading  with  their  parents^  know- 
ledge?—I  dare  say  they  are.  If  they  are  not  the 
parents  are  certainly  responsible. 

3^6.  Don't  they  come  tinder  the  Act  for  the  Pre- 
Tuition  of  Cruelty  to  Children? — Unquestionably  they 
do ;  but  if  an  officer  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Children  goes  on  the  streets  he  is  seen, 
and  tdiey  eaoape ;  but  I  have  not  beard  of  any  ca«e  in 
Cork,  though  I  know  they  are  turned  out  on  cold  nighta 
in  winter  bare-legged  and  half  naked  on  the  streets  at 
the  tender  age  of  seven  years,  and  they  are  sent  out 
specially  because  their  appearance  causes  people  to 
sympathise  with  them.  The  evening  pjaper  is  sold  for 
a  halfpenny,  but  many  people  dealing  with  t^em  pay 
a  penny  and  never  take  iihe  change.  They  generally 
earn  more  money  than  grown  children. 

3636.  All  that  would  be  met  by  regulations  ?--Yea. 

3637.  Mr.  Baowsll. — Oan  you  tell  us  approximately 
how  many  children  of  the  school  age  are  on  the  rolls 
in  Cork  ?-->About  9«C00  ;  this  is  in  ^e  report. 

3638.  Do  you  think  there  ia  any  great  number  of 
children  in  Cork  who  don't  get  on  to  the  rolls  at  all, 
and,  therefore,  escape  your  notice  ?^ — O^erhaps  there  are^ 
because  since  we  were  appointed  children  have  left  from 
ooe  school  to  another ;  but  we  have  control  over  all 
schools  except  private  schools. 

3639.  You  have  managed  to  get  into  your  net  all  the 
children  in  Cork? — ^Yes,  of  school  age,  because  our 
first  work  was  to  take  the  census  of  the  school  age 
children  from  house  to  house. 
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3840.  Mr.  Fagan. — ^You  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
schools  throughout  the  city? — Yes,  because  I  yisit  all 
the  schools  except  private  schools 

3641.  Hare  jou  observed  that  theie  is  any  want  of 
accommt>dation  for  the  numbers  attending? — There  is 
one  school  which  has  not  sufficient  accommodation,  and 
I  am  very  glad  of  it,  because  I  wa«  the  means  of  get- 
ting it  (Arercrowded. 

3648.  Is  the  health  of  the  children  jeopardised  in 
th«t  way?— Not  at  this  time  of  the  year.  The  children 
are  out  a  good  deal  in  tihe  open  air.  At  the  last  ex- 
amination the  inspector  recommended  an  enlargement. 
In  every  other  school  there  is  ample  accommodation. 

3943.  Mr.  Mulhall. — -Were  you  here  when  Mr  Daly 
gave  his  evidence? — I  was. 

3844.  Bid  you  hear  him  stating  that  he  knew  boys 
to  be  employed  in  publichouses  ? — I  wish  to  draw  par- 
ticular attention  to  that.  It  is  a  crying  shame  to  allow 
those  children  to  be  working  there  from  7  o'clock  in 
the  morning  to,  periiaps,  12  o'clock  at  night,  the  whole 
lime  listening  to  language  that  is  not  very  nice« 

3845.  What  aaes  are  those  children? — I  made  a 
special  visit  to  all  the  houses  to  ascertain  if  any  child- 
ren under  fourteen  years  of  age  were  employed.  The 
Compulsory  Education  Act  says  that  any  cnild  who  has 
passed  the  5th  standard  is  exempt  as  far  as  school 
attendance  is  concerned,  no  matter  what  his  age.  It 
might  be  only  eleven  or  twelve.  There  are  some  young 
boys  who  have  reached  the  standaiVl  employed  in  those 
places,  and  we  have  no  control  over  them.  The  pot 
boy  is  the  worst  of  all  livings.  It  is  a  fearful  life  for 
any  child.  There  is  another  class  of  children  that  I 
wish  to  bring  under  your  notice.  I  am  sorry  to  say 
there  are  a  number  of  little  girls  trading  along  ih'» 
quays  of  Oork — ^perhaps  some  of  them  go  to  school, 
others  do  not.  These  nrls  go  out  piclnng  the  coal 
9weeping9  from  the  ship  s  side,  and  the  language  they 
hear  from  the  men  on  board  and  others  is  not  very 


nice.    Then  whore  the  Corporation  body  deposit,  a  lot  of  Mag  13, 1002» 
refuse,  waste  paper  anid  things  of  that  kind,  there  are         \vTum 
a  lot  of  children  during  the  day  picking  up  whatever  ^ulliiia' 
they  can  make  use  of. 

3846.  May  we  take  it  that  these  boys  employed  in 
publichouses  have  reached  a  certain  standard  at  school? 
— Yes ;  but  there  may  be  a  boy  who  has  not  reached 
the  necessary  standard,  and  who  is  not  over  the  age. 
Here  is  where  domestic  necessity  comes  in.  There 
might  be  a  widow  with  three  or  four  children,  and  (he 
boy  may  be  the  bread-winner. 

3647.  Is  he  allowed  off  by  the  School  Attendance 
Oommittee? — ^Not  by  the  Oommittee  but  by  the  law. 
There  is  a  provision  in  the  Act  called  domestic  neces- 
sity, or  any  other  reasonable  excuse  by  which  a  dhild 
may  be  exempted  from  attending  school.  It  is  a 
terrible  abuse  to  see  poor  boys  there  from  7  o'clock 
in  the  morning  until  12  at  night ;  little  fellows. 

3848.  Mr.  Bagwell. — ^Have  you  any  half-timers  in 
Oork? — 'In  one  factory  ;  the  MiUfield  factory. 

3649.  Which  plan  of  school  attendance  is   adopted  • 
here  for  them — ^the  alternate  day  or  the  half-day? — 
Half  of  each  day. 

3650.  Oan  you  tell  us  approximately  how  many  thero 
are  in  Oork? — I  could  not  tell  you. 

36&L  I  would  be  glad  if  you  oould  find  out  for  u«9 — 
I  will. 

3852.  If  you  send  it  to  the  Secretary  it  wiU  be  use- 
ful to  have  it? — I  certainly  will.  There  is  another 
matter  that  I  should  mention.  There  are  a  large 
•  number  of  children  on  tho  streets  of  Oork  who  are  not 
under  our  control.  I  refer  to  those  in  the  suburbs. 
At  the  end  of  our  borough  there  are  560  houses  oc- 
cupied by  labourers  and  artisans  that  we  have  no 
control  over,  because  they  are  outside  the  borough. 
There  may  be  an  average  of  two  per  head  from  r«ch 
house,  and  that  would  make  over  1,000  children  that 
we  have  no  control  over. 


The  Witness  then  withdrew. 


Mr.  Patrick  Joseph  O'Sullivan  examined. 


3853.  Chaibman. — You  are  a  school  teacher? — ^Yes. 

3854.  You  have  an  opportunity  of  observing  in  soho'>l 
the  effect  which  the  work  of  children  outside  school 
hours  has  on  them? — ^Yes,  I  am  exceptionally  situated 
in  that  respect.  The  injurious  effect  of  street  trading 
comes  under  three  heads.  Ist,  the  educational  progress 
of  the  children.  Having  b^en  street  trading  at  night 
the  young  fellows  are  wearied  and  cannot  be  in  time 
in  the  morning,  with  the  result  that  their  school  life 
is  curtailed  by  at  least  half  an  hour  per  day.  The 
■average  school  year  consists  of  220  days,  so  that  they 
lose  every  year  between  100  and  200  hours  in  this 
manner.  Then  they  are  engaged  once  a  month  for  a 
whole  day  selling  time  tables,  so  that  they  lose  twelve 
days  of  thoir  school  time  with  that  alone.  In  the  next 
place,  formerly  when  the  boys  came  late  in  the  morn- 
ing you  could  keep  them  in  in  the  evening,  so  it  cut 
both  ways.  It  was  a  kind  of  punishment  to  them, 
and  induced  them  to  be  more  punctual  in  future. 

3856.  What  are  your  hours  here? — ^Formerly  they 
were  from  10  to  3  o'clock,  and  now  they  are  from 
10.30  to  3.30. 

3856.  Do  these  children  come  late  in  the  morning? — 
Yes. 

3657.  Is  that  more  marked  with  street-trading  child- 
ren than  tihe  others? — ^^Certainly. 

3856.  You  ascribe  tliat  to  their  staying  out  late  the 
night  before? — Certainly. 

3659.  Are  you  able  to  say  that  these  street  traders 
attend  school  regularly? — Quite  the  opposite. 

3850.  Are  you  able  to  say  that  among  the  street- 
trading  children  there  are  a  number  who  attend  school  ? 
—Only  fairly  regularly. 

3861.  Are  there  some  who  don't  attend  school  who 
should  attend?— I  could  not  say  about  that. 

3862.  Do  you  find  that  they  are  sharper  than  the  other 
children  ? — They  are  more  cunning,  but  not  more  intelli- 
gent. 

3863.  What  progress  do  they  make — do  they  get  on 
well  with  their  school  work  ?— Not  as  well  as  the  ordi- 
nary  children. 

3864.  Do  you  ascribe  that  to  the  influence  of  the 
street?-  Certainly  ;  to  nothing  else. 

3865.  We  have  been  told  there  are  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  children  here—aomething  like  1,000— who  are  not 


engaged  in  street  trading,   and  who  spend  their  lives  Mr.  Patrick 
outside  of  school  hours  in  the  streets  ? — These  little  lads  Joaeph 
I  mark  them  out  by  selling  papers  in  the  evening.    One  O'SuUivaiu 
little  fellow  whom  I  have  in  my  mind's  eye  at  present, 
often  fell  asleep  in  his  desk.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
was  more  intelligent  than  many  of  the  others  in' the 
class,  but  was  not  able  to  keep  up  with  boys  of  not  so 
much  intelligence,  owing  to  the  way  in  which  he  would 
be  tired  put. 

3866.  Do  they  come  well  dressed? — They  are  worse 
dressed  than  the  others. 

3867.  Are  they  well  fed?— They  simply  seem  to  get 
sufficient  to  keep  body  and  soul  together,  but  no  more. 

3868.  With  r^ard  to  those  in  the  streets  who  don't 
trade  there,  don't  you  think  it  rather  worse  for  ihe  child 
to  be  doing  nothing  than  selling  papers? — I  would  net 
think  that,  because  the  anxiety  of  these  little  fellows 
to  sell  the  papers  is  a  great  strain  on  their  minds. 

3869.  It  has  a  bad  effect  on  their  minds? — It  must 
have. 

3870.  We  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  gambling 
and  smoking  cigarettes  ?— That  is  one  of  the  effects. 

3871.  Is  that  confined  to  street  traders? — All  the 
street  traders  do  it ;  but  others  may  do  it,  too. 

3872.  Have  you  followed  up  the  careers  of  any  of  the 
children  who  go  to  your  schools — what  becomes  of  them 
after  they  leave  school? — ^The  majority  of  them  gene- 
rally become  quay  labourers.  They  leave  school  too 
early.  If  they  attended  regularly  and  punctually  their 
progress  would  be  better. 

3873.  They  become  labourers  ?— Nearly  all. 

3874.  Do  many  of  them  go  into  the  army? — I  could 
not  tell  that.  I  have  only  charge  of  my  present  school 
for  five  years,  and  the  eldest  boy  then  was  only  about 
thirteen,  so  that  he  would  be  only  eighteen  now ;  so  he 
is  rather  young  for  the  army  yet. 

3875.  You  have  come  across  no  case  except  street 
traders  where  the  children  appear  to  be  overworked  out- 
side school  hours  ? — My  observation  is  confined  to  school. 

3876.  You  have  a  great  number  of  children  in  Echool 
who  are  not  street  traders :  presumably  some  of  these 
children  work  outside  of  school  hours? — Not  a  single 
one  of  them,  except  those  dealing  in  papers,  and  maybe 
one  or  two  who  give  out  bills  on  Saturdays. 

3877..  All  the  time  the  other  children  have  is  devoted 
to  play ;  they  have  nothing  to  do? — No. 
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3878.  From  10.50  to  3.30  they  arc  in  school?— Ye«. 
There  are  so  many  of  them.  The  majority  of  the  child- 
ren attending  school  were  street  traders,  and  I  found  it 
a  waste  of  time  to  give  them  home  lessons.  Three- 
quarters  of  the  children  could  not  learn  them,  and  the 
other  quarter  would  have  their  lessons.  The  time  was 
wasted,  so  I  struck  out  home  lesons  altogether. 

3879.  There  is  no  preparation  required  for  school? — 
No. 

3880.  Mr.  Fag  an. — Have  you  any  half-timers  attend- 
ing your  school  ? — None. 


3881.  Ton  would  not  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  effect 
of  half-timers  in  a  school? — I  have  no  experience.  I 
could  not  give  an  opinion. 

3882.  If  a  child  is  engaged  in  a  mill  half  the  day,  ilo 
you  think  it  a  good  preparation  for  exercising  his  brain 
in  acquiring  knowledge? — I  think  not.  If  the  body  is 
tired,  the  mind  must  be  tired. 

3883.  If  asked  an  opinion  on  that  point,  you  would 
say  that  attendance  in  school  every  second  day  would  be 
a  better  method  than  attending  for  half  a  day,  with  the 
other  half -day  in  the  mill?— -I  should  certainly  say  it 
would,  by  all  means. 


The  Witihess  then  withdrevj. 


Mr.  George  Crobbie,  b.l.,  examined. 


Vr.  G«orge 
Crotbie,  b.i«. 


3884.  Chairman. — You  are  the  editor  of  the  Exami- 
ner f — Yes. 

3885.  The  editor  or  proprietor? — I  am  proprietor, 
practically.  I  am  Chairman  of  the  Directors  of  the 
Examiner,  and  I  have  had  to  see  to  every  department  of 
it. 

3886.  Have  you  considered  this  question  we  are  deal- 
ing with,  of  the  street  trading  of  children  ? — I  have  con- 
sidered it  for  a  long  time. 

3887.  Of  course,  it  is  largely  confined  to  children  who 
sell  newspapers? — Yes.  The  first  edition  of  our  even- 
ing paper  is  published  at  4  o'clock,  and  the  last  at  half- 
past  7.  I  had  the  number  of  vendors  altogether  counteci 
last  night,  and  they  amounted  to  120  that  buy  papers 
from  us. 

3888.  That  is  very  close  to  the  police  figure — 114? — 
My  impression  is  that  tht^e  children,  so  far  as  we  know, 
are  very  honest.  As  far  as  I  can  learn,  there  has  been 
only  one  prosecution  against  any  of  them  for  larceny 
for  a  considerable  time.  I  don't  see  many  of  them 
about  the  streets  as  corner-boys  when  they  grow  up,  and 
I  don't  think  that  they  are  incorrigible  or  drunkards. 
There  are  two  or  three  conspicuous  cases  of  the  kind, 
but  I  don't  thiAk  that  any  very  large  proportion  of  them 
go  to  the  bad.  On  the  contrary,  several  who  have  done 
fairly  well  for  their  class. 

3889.  These  children  as  they  grow  up  don't  stay  on 
selling  newspapers  in  the  streets? — I  know,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  they  disappear  from  us  altogether  after  they  are 
about  fourteen  or  fifteen  ;  and  as  to  the  vast  majority 
of  them,  we  don't  see  them  afterwards,  and  don't  know 
where  they  go  to. 

3890.  They  are  not  in  your  employment  in  any  way  ? 
— No. 

3891.  Do  they  get  the  papers  direct  from  your  office  ? 
—Yes.  I  heard  one  witness  saying  he  saw  a  lot  of  very 
small  boys  selling  the  paper.  They  d<>  not  buy  the 
papers  from  us,  but  get  them  from  their  mothers,  or 
very  often  from  their  elder  brothers. 

3891a.  The  children  go  to  your  office,  and  get  the  paper 
there? — Quite  so. 

3892.  You  see  them  go  there  ? — Yes.     They  go  down  to 
our  place.     There  is  'generally  a  bit  of  a  struggle  for  the 
paper,  and  the  elder  boys  generally  get  serv^  first.  The 
younger  boys  would  have  no  chance  of  getting  papers 
at  our  office,  because  there  is  a  considerable  crush  and 
considerable  excitement  in  selling  the  paper,  and  they 
would  have  to  remain  outside.     It  seems  to  me  these 
boys— I  have  been  trying  to  figure  out  what  they  earn, 
and  they  earn  what  for  very  small  children  is  a  great 
deal  of  money.     They  very  rarely  are  hard  up  for  money. 
A  Boys'  Brigade  has  been  started  recently  in  Cork,  and 
I  have  been  making  some  inquiry  about  the  street-trad- 
ing boys    and  I  find  the  boys  known  in  Cork  as  Echo 
boys,   are  not  worse  dressed  than  any  of  the  children 
going  to  that  place.     They  are  not  well  dressed  at  aU  ; 
but  the  dress  of  tlie  children  of  the  poorer  class  in  Cork 
is  not  very  good.       You  see  a  great  many  barefootel 
children  and  a  great  many  rdgged  children  in  Cork. 

3893.  Are  these  boys  who  sell  papers  members  of  the 
Boys'  Brigade  ?— Not  all,  but  many  of  them.  I  should 
say  that  only  the  best  of  the  Echo  boys  are. 

3893a.  Is  not  a  great  deal  of  the  work  of  the  Brigade 
done  in  the  evening  when  the  boys  would  be  engaged 
in  selling  the  papers?— Yes,  it  is';  but  with  regard  to 
regulating  street  trading,  my  opinion  is  that  there 
ought  to  be  no  newspaper  sold  after  10  o'clock  at  night. 

3894.  Are  you  in  favour  of  a  system  of  regulation  ?— 
Certainly. 

3896.  You  see  no  objection?— I  teU  you  I  think  a 
badge  may  work  out  unsatisfactorily  for  thi.s  reason; 


I  think  the  boys  will  have  an  objection  to  currying  it. 
You  know  domestic  servants  don't  like  to  wear  cap», 
and  the  boys  we  bring  in  as  porters  in  our  establish- 
ment we  find  it  very  difS.cult  to  get  them  to  wear  the 
caps  with  "Examiner"  on  them. 

3896.  You  have  boys  wearing  caps  marked ."  Exam/ 
ner  "  ? — We  have  ;  but  these  are  boys  employed  in  our 
own  office,  and  it  is  very  useful  to  us,  because  in  case  of 
going  into  some  place  like  a  courthouse,  from  where  we 
want  to  get  out  copy  for  the  paper,  the  mark  t»n  the  cap 
enables  the  police  to  see  immediately  that  the  person 
wantinjg  admittance  is  employed  in  a  newspaper,  and 
we  find  it  very  difficult  to  get  them  to  wear  these  caps. 
Of  course  they  are  a  different  class  from  the  newsboys. 
The  newsboys  may  take  kindly  to  the  baid^,  and  I 
believe  they  would. 

3897.  And  the  effect  of  having  to  wear  a  badge  might 
be  that  the  boys  who  are  now  trading  on  the  streets 
who  ought  not  to  be  trading  would  give  it  up,  and  only 
really  necessitous  boys  would  remain  in  it? — It  may 
be ;  but  what  I  foresee  is  t^at  a  great  number  of  these 
boys  would  rather  run  the  gauntlet.  For  a  tiine  the 
police  would  look  after  the  boys  with  badges,  and 
the  police  are  not  as  they  are  in  Liverpool  or  the 
metropolitan  police,  they  are  not  under  the  direction 
of  the  Corporation,  and  are  not  so  much  interested  m 
carrying  out  the  bye-laws  of  the  Corporation  as  they 
are  the  Constabulary  regulations,  so  I  think  that  the 
police  would  rather  fitfully  put  this  thing  into  opera- 
tion, possibly  when  a  few  people  wrote  letters  to  the 
newspapers  or  to  the  Corporation. 

3898.  That  is  a  matter  that  could  be  easily  regulated 
from  head-quarters  if  the  police  were  not  working  them 
satisfactorily.  At  preserft  there  is  a  great  deal  af 
gambling  going  on  among  these  boys? — I  have  nev?r 
seen  one  of  them  hauled  up  for  it. 

3690.  There  are  no  regulations  at  present? — About 
street  gambling? 

3900.  About  street  trading  ? — Gambling  is  an  offence, 
and  I  have  seen  boys  pulled  up  often  in  the  police 
office  for  playing  games  in  the  streets,  not  street 
vendors  at  all.  So  far  as  my  opinion  would  go  it  is 
this,  that  the  authorities  ought  to  avoid,  as  far  ss 
possible,  attacking  the  small  boys  themselves.  Thcr 
have  a  very  hard  life  of  it,  but  the  way  to  get  at  this 
difficulty  is  through  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children,  which  should  try  to  make  the 
parents  respcmsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  boys. 

390L  A  great  deal  of  the  hardship  of  the  life  of 
the  street  boys  would  be  improved  Dy  these  regula- 
tions?— Yes,  and  that  would  embrace  more  than  the 
mere  vendors  in  the  streets.  There  are  9.000  school 
children  in  Cork.  There  are  only  100  at  the  very  out- 
side of  these  vendors.  If  you  go  through  the  poorer 
streets  of  Cork  on  a  cold  night  you  will  find  crowds  of 
little  children,  much  younger  than  the  newsvendors  are, 
out  shivering  and  as  badly  dressed  as  any  of  the  news- 
vendors  are,  with  no  object  in  the  world  in  being  out 
there  except  that  their  homes  are  unpleasant  i^  ^ 
think  really  the  better  plan  would  be  to  tiy  and  make 
the  police  pick  up  every  child  seen  out  after  a. certain 
hour  and  let  the  parent  account  for  him,  whether  he 
wore  a  badge  or  did  not. 

3902.  You  think  there  is  nothing  in  this  system  of 
regulation  that  would  interfere  with  the  sale  of  your 
paper?— I  can  see  nothing  to  interfere  with  it 

3903.  The  nec^sity  of  wearing  badges  would  not 
interfere?— I  don't  ste  how  it  would.  There  are  no 
girls  at  all  here  who  sell  papers  in  the  streets.  With 
regard  to  Sunday  papers  T  differ  with  some  of  the  wit- 
nesses. It  could  not  possibly  interfere  with  us,  because 
we  don't  seU  papers  on  a  Sunday  ;  but  I  don't  think  the 
same  class  of  boys,  or  anything  like  it— this  is  <mly  ^ 
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opinion  from  casual  observation — sell  tha  Sunday 
papers ;  and  I  think,  generally  speaking,  they  are  older 
boys.  That  is  my  impression  ;  but  I  cannot  say  abso- 
lutely definitely. 

9904.  The  only  possible  interference  with  the  sale  of 
your  paper  mig^t  be  through  a  too  early  leaving  off 
of  the  sale  in  the  evening  ?— -I  believe  that  after  9.30  or 
10  there  is  no  legitimate  sale  of  newspapers.  The  boys 
are  very  much  tempted  to  remain  out  and  get  some 
people  to  buy  the  paper  from  charitable  considerations. 

3005.  If  the  maximum  hour  in  the  evening  were  fixed 
at  10  o'clock,  you  would  have  no  reason  to  complain  ? — 
None  whatever. 

3906.  Do  you  think  the  Ck)rporation  would  make 
reasonable  bye-laws  if  thejr  had  the  power  of  making 
bye-laws,  and  would  see  it  was  not  to  their  interest 
that  you  should  suffer  in  the  way  of  hours? — ^I  am 
sure  they  would.  The  public  takes  a  great  interest  in 
these  boys,  and  would  be  slad  to  see  something  done  to 
better  them ;  but  it  shomd  be  carefully  watdied  that 
they  were  not  brought  more  into  contact  with  the  police, 
or  as  litde  into  contact  with  the  police  as  possible,  and 
if  any  person  is  to  be  punished  for  their  misconduct  I 
would  try  to  make  the  parent  amenable  instead  of  the 
children.  We  have  had  several  instances  of  children 
found  asleep  in  our  own  office.  The  explanation  they 
inrariably  gave  is,  they  lost  their  money  gambling,  or 
they  did  not  make  enough  money,  and  they  were  afraid 
to  go  home ;  but,  as  a  rule,  tiiese  boys  have  enough 
money  to  provide  for  themselves,  independently  of  the 
parents  altogeiher.  I  don't  bdieve  they  go  hungry 
often.  Of  course,  they  are  not  well  clothed.  Beally, 
the  newsboys  are  not  the  worst  off  of  the  waifs  and 
strays — because  they  are  only  wnSfs  and  strays — of  the 
community. 


3907.  Mr.  Bagwxll. — ^We  have  heard  that  there  are    j|^  is,  1902. 
a  very  large  number  of  boys  of  school  age  knocking  — 
about  Cork  night  and  day  who  don't  do  any  work  f — ^Tes.    ^'*  G^^i^   .' 

3908.  You  attribute  that  to  unpleasant  surroundings 
in  their  homes,  and,  I  dare  say,  it  is  very  often  the  case. 
Does  not  it  strike  you  that  these  boys  who  are  not 
doing  anything,  and  are  not  trying  to  do  anything  are, 
presumably,  people  who  are  not  in  want? — ^I  speak, 
not  of  boys  who  are  capable  of  earning,  so  mudi  as 
very  small  children.  I  think,  if  a  boy  who  has  come 
to  years  when  he  can  work  does  not  work  he  is  a  mere 
idler. 

3909.  Or  he  may  belong  to  a  family  who  don't  want 
the  money.  In  a  very  la^  number  of  cases  the  money 
is  wanted  where  newspapers  are  sold,  and  the  mere  fact 
that  they  are  not  sold,  and  that  the  boy  is  not  trying 
to  sell  them  is  prima  facie  evidence  to  the  effect  that 
the  family  are  not  in  extreme  penury — is  it  not  ? — Tes. 

3010.  As  regards  their  being  made  amenable  to  police 
supervision,  they  would  not  to  in  quite  the  same  posi- 
tion ? — No,  they  would  not ;  but  I  lay  great  stress  on 
the  enormous  number  of  children  to  be  found  on  oold 
nights  not  begging  and  not  selling  anything.  You  wiU 
find  these  chudren  now,  and  I  wink  the  police  would 
be  better  occupied  in  looking  after  the  parents  of  these 
children,  and  finding  out  why  they  are  in  the  streets, 
rather  than  looking  after  boys  that  are,  generally 
speaking,  well  able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  I  don't 
say  in  all  cases ;  but  in  a  great  many  cases  they  are 
wdl  able  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

3911.  I  have  no  doubt  there  is  a  good  deal  of  wretched- 
ness in  the  tenement  houses :  they  are  very  bad  ? — Yes  ; 
the  homes  of  the  poor  are  very  bad. 
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APPENDIX 


APPEHDIX  No.  1.  ^pp^^ 

No.  1. 


CIRCULAR  (No.  1)  ADDRESSED  TO  SOME  OF  THE  LARGER  BOROUGHS,  AND 

ALSO  TO  SOME  PUBLIC  BODIES. 

XBMFORART  COlCHIBBIOir  OITIGES, 

BOBLIN  0A8IXS,  27t^  MOfftK,  1902. 

I  am  directed  by  the  Committee  appointed  by  His  Excellency,  the  Lord  lieatenant,  to  inquire  into  the 
qnfirticn  of  the  employment  of  Ghildroi  of  School  age,  especially  in  Street  Trading  in  the  large  centres  of 
popnlatioii  in  Ireland,  to  invite 

to  give  evidence  bef ove  theoEi ;  and  should  th^  be  kindly  prepared  to  do  so,  I  am  to  ask  to  be  favoured,  for  the 
Gononittee^s  information,  with  the  names  of  the  Witnesses,  and  with  a  brief  statement  of  the  points  upon 
which  thfiy  would  be  anlhorised  to  speak,  and  of  the  natoxe  of  their  evidence. 

I  am  to  add  that  it  is  desirable  to  limit  the  number  of  Witnesses,  as  far  as  can  be  done,  wiihoat  interfering 
vith  the  snooess  of  the  Inquiry. 

The  favour  of  a  reply  at  your  earliest  convenience  would  much  oblige. 


I  am.  Sir, 


Your  obedient  Servant, 


W.  LAKGRAK,  Seeretary. 


VaS. 
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APPENDIX  Na  3, 


CIRCULAR  (No.  2)  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  THIRTY-THREE  COUNTY  COUNCILS,  AND  ALSO  TO 
THE  TOWN  CLERKS  OF  ARBiAGH,  CLONMEL,  NEWRY,  SLIGO,  AND  WEXFORD. 

TUCPGRABT  OOMKIBBION  OFnCBS, 

DUBLIN  CASTLE,  27th  Morehf  1002. 

A  DepagfanfintaT  Committee  has  been  appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieatenant  to  inquire  into  the  question  of  the 
employment  of  ohildren  of  School  age,  and  the  Committee  direct  me  to  say  that  they  would  be  obliged  if  ths 

can  supply  them  with  any  information  as  to  the  extent  to  which  such  employment  prevails  within  their  juris- 
diction, and  its  effects  upon  the  children ;  and  would  give  them  the  benefit  of  their  views  as  to  the  remedies 
which  might  be  best  to  cope  with  any  evil  effects  arising  from  it. 

The  Committee  would  also  feel  obliged  by  being   informed  whether  the 
has  taken  any  steps  with  a  view  to  restrict  and  r^ulate  such  employment ;  and  if  so,  what  measures  have  been 
adopted,  and  how  far  they  have  been  attended  with  success:  And  generally  the  Committee  would  be  glad 
to  receive  any  information  bearing  on  the  subject  of  their  inquiry  which  the  experience  of  the 
minr  be  able  to  afford  them. 

The  favour  of  a  reply  at  your  earliest  convenience  would  much  oblige. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

W.  LANGRAN,  Secretary. 


REPLIES  RECEIVED  TO  ABOVE  (No.  2)  CIRCULAR. 

WEXFORD  CORPORATION. 

With  rslerenoe  to  your  letter  of  27th  ultimo,  the  subject-matter  of  which  has  been  under  the  oonsiden^ 
tion  of  the  Corporation  of  Wexford,  I  have  been  directed  to  say  there  is  practically  no  street  trading  done  hj 
children  below  the  TWR-riTmiTn  school  age  in  Wexford,  and  the  Corporation,  therefore,  are  not  in  a  position  to 
suggest  a  remedy  for  the  evils  arising  from  the  employment  of  children. 

The  efforts  of  the  School  Attendance  Committee  for  Wexford  have  met  with  a  large  measure  of  success,  tiisce 
having  been  only  one  prosecution  brought  for  non-attendance  of  children  at  school  since  the  formation  of  the 

Committee  in  June  last. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant^ 
.  WM.  A.  BROWNE,  Tovm  Clerk, 

DOWN  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

Sir, 

Your  circular  of  27th  ult.  has  been  received,  and  I  will  lay  it  before  the  County  Council  at  its  meeting  on 
1st  May.  Meantime,  I  venture  to  state  that  such  trading  as  is  referred  to,  prevails  but  sHgfatly  in  the 
County  of  Down,  and  any  portions  of  the  county  where  it  is  at  all  to  be  found  are  the  urban  county  dis- 
tricts. The  Urban  District  Councils  could  probably  give  more  detailed  information  on  the  subject  than  the 
County  Council  could. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

ROBERT  MacILWAINE, 

Secretary  to  the  County  ConncU, 


GALWAY  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

Sib, 

Relating  to  your  letter  of  the  27th  ultimo,  I  am  directed  by  the  Galway  County  Council  to  state  that  no 
steps  have  been  taken  by  the  County  Council  to  restrict  or  regulate  the  employment  of  children  of  school  aga 

The  Council  are  unable  to  supply  any  information  as  to  the  extent  to  which  such  employment  prevails,  but 
they  have  lef erred  your  circular  to  the  County  Inspector  of  Constabulary,  asking  him  whether  he  could  supply 
sudi  information. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

W.  G.  SEYMOUR,  Secretary. 


SnL 

Referring  to  my  letter  of  the  2nd  instant,  I  beg  to  state  that  the  County  Inspector  of  Constabulary  writes 
as  follows :— "  In  a  recent  return  which  passed  through  my  office,  it  appeared  that  eighteen  boys  under  sixteen 

in  the  town  of  Galway  (eight  selling  newspapers  and  ten  carrying  luggage  ). 


years  of  age  were  engaged 


I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

W.  G.  SEYMOUR^  Secretary. 
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Dublin  Metropolitan  Police, 
Lowm  Castle  Yard, 
nth  April,  1902. 

STREETTRADING  CHILDREN. 

I.  We  b^  to  submit  the  attached  returns  of  the 
names,  residences,  circumstances,  ages,  &c.,  of  the 
Street-Trading  Children  of  DnUin,  into  whose  sur- 
roundings special  inquiries  have  been  made  by  the 
police.  The  return  marked  "  X  "  i^  a  summary  of  these 
children,  their  ages,  and  the  description  of  the  trading 
they  follow. 

The  returns  marked  "  T,"  from  the  A,  B,  C,  D,  and 
£  Divisions  give  the  particulars  of  these  children. 
found  trading  by  the  pdUce.  In  the  majority 
of  these  cases  the  police  found  that  the  parents, 
although  poor,  are  respectable,  and  fairly  industrious, 
and  in  other  cases  the  parents  were  found  to  be  addicted 
to  drink,  and  of  idle  habits.  In  about  one-sixth  of 
the  cases  returned,  either  one  or  both  parents  were 
found  to  be  dead.  In  nearly  idl  cases  the  children 
gi?e  up  most  of  their  earnings  to  their  parents.  Their 
average  earnings  amount  to  about  3s.  6d.  per  week 
€ach. 

II.  It  would,  we  think,  be  a  good  thing  to  include 
both  sexes  up  to  sixteen  years,  in  the  event  of  regula- 
tions being  proposed  to  control  children  trading  in  the 
streets,  and  we  believe  that  they  should  not  be  allowed 
to  trade  on  the  streets  after  9  o'clock  at  night. 


III.  In  many  cases  girls  trading  in  tlia  fltieotii  become 
factory  hands,  or  keep  to  their  class  of  business,  and 
though  many  Ifsad  dmnkan  and  disonkdy  lively  very 
few  seem  to  beo(mie  common  prostitatcs  or  known 
thieves,  although  they  may  not  otherwise  live  vir- 
tuously. We  think  there  is  greater  danger  of  demorali- 
zation amongst  sirls  trading  on  their  own.  account  than 
among  those  vmo  trade  under  the  eaaiaKil  of  their 
parents.  As  a  j;eneral  rule,  these  children  (boys  and 
girls)  do  iiot  dnnk  or  frequent  public-houses  ;  but  the 
boys  are  known  to  gamble  for  coppers,  and  occasionally 
play  cards.  The  majority  of  we  boys,  if  physically 
fit,  when  they  cease  trading,  generally  join  the  Army 
or  Militia,  at  the  age  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  years, 
scxne  get  light  employment^  such  as  porters  in  shops, 
&c. ,  and  the  others  live  in  the  slums,  occasionally  work- 
ing, but  generally  lounging  about  the  comers  of  streets, 
geUing  drunk  when  tl^  can,  and  in  many  instances 
they  develop  into  thieves  and  disorderly  characters. 

IV.  We  are  not  aware  that  any  of  the  children  en- 
gaged in  street  trading  are  to  be  found  in  any  of  the 
charitable  Homes  in  the  city,  except  those  in  the  Catho- 
lic Boys'  Home,  Middle  Abbey-street,  in  which  thirbr- 
eight  boys  are  accommodated.  Of  this  number  gbSj 
twelve  are  engaged  in  street  trading,  and  th^  sell 
newspapers,  and  the  others  are  engaged  as  messengers 
and  porters  in  shops. 

v.  Outside  of  street  trading  there  is  not  a  sreat 
number  of  children  that  beg  ;  but  there  is  a  pretty  large 
number  of  children  that  occasionally  beg  on  the  pretence 
of  selling  small  articles.  This  practice  is  (Recked  1^ 
the  police,  who  prosecute  whenever  cases  are 


JOHN  LARACT, 
JOHN  DEMPSBT, 
L.  J.  O'REILLY, 
GEO.  FLOWER, 

SupenniendetUM. 


Beturn  of  the^Number  of  Stbebsi- 


X. 

TRADING  Childbbn  in  Dublin  into  whose  surroundings  special  inquiries 
were  made  I7  the  Police. 


BOYS. 

OXSLS. 

Total  of 
Boya 
ana 

Oirla. 

DesertptloD  of  Trading. 

Under 

14 
yean. 

From 

14  to 

16  years. 

TbtaL 

Under 

14 
yeara 

From 

14  to 

16  yean. 

1M«3. 

filing  Newspaper^ 

186 

180 

868 

10 

10 

20 

886 

„     Froit, 

8 

- 

8 

4 

72 

76 

79 

„     Pish,         .       •       . 

- 

- 

- 

5 

48 

48 

48 

^1     Hatches,  Ac,     . 

9 

1 

10 

9 

1 

10 

20 

ti     Firewood,          »        • 

3 

8 

6 

2 

6 

7 

18 

t,     Vegetables, 

- 

- 

- 

1 

6 

7 

7 

tf     loe  Cream,         .       , 

2 

- 

2 

- 

8 

8 

5 

. 

)i     Flowers,     . 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

4 

^*««cngws,    .... 

10 

81 

•    41 

- 

- 

- 

41 

^^"^RMi  Grinding,     . 

- 

8 

8 

- 

- 

- 

3 

S««ad.hAnd  Caothing,  . 

- 

- 

- 

7 

7 

7 

Total, 

214 

219 

438 

82 

148 

180 

618 

»*•  • 
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Return  giying  Pibticulabs  concemingiiomeof  t&i  OiliJ>kES  Summarized  in  previous  Betarn  marked  £, 

A  DIVISION. 


'  -. 


Chancery  Lane  Station. 


Vo. 


AOX. 


Under 
yean. 


14  to 

16 

.year9. 


Detcription  of  Tnding. 


2 
8 

4 

6 


8 


15 

16 
15 

15 
15 


9 

10 
11 

12 


la 


14 
15 
16 
17 


18 
19 

20 


21 


22 


13 


15 


15 


13 


12 


18 


16 
14 


15 


16 
14 

16 


15 


Plays  Barrel-organ, 

Do., 
Do., 

Newsvendor, 
Do., 


Do., 


Vegetables, 


Newsrendor, 


Ice  cream. 
Do., 
Do., 

Newsvendor, 
Do., 


14 

Do., 

15 

Do., 

15 

Do., 

16 

Do., 

Do., 
Do., 

Do., 


Do., 


Do., 


{ 


I 


Bamarks. 


Mother  dead.  Father,  who  is  a  labourer,  alive ;  can  earn  Ids.  pr 
week;  very  seldom  works;  also  adcUcied  to  drink.  The  dot 
receives  10«.  6d.  per  month  from  his  employer,  with  board  and 
lodgines.  •  The  boy  is  separated  from  his  father. 

Parents  dead ;  receives  10s,  M.  per  month  from  his  employer,  with 
board  and  lodgings. 

Mother  dead.  Fatlier  is  a  shoemaker,  bat  seldom  works,  and  can 
earn  £1  per  week.  The  boy^  receives  10^.  Gd.  per  month,  with 
board  and  lodgings  from  his  employer,  and  is  separatea  from 
his  father. 

Parents  dead :  the  boy  earns  5a.  per  week,  and  pays  1<.  dd.  per 
week  for  looginjgs,  and  supports  nimself  on  the  remaining  3s.  \i. 

Parents  alive.  The  father  is  a  labourer  and  can  earn  ISt.  per 
week,  but  seldom  works;  addicted  to  drink,  and  seldom  lives 
with  nis  family.  The  mother  is  a  charwoman  and  earns  7^.  per 
week;  is  sober  and  industrious,  and  lives  at  10,  Hendrick- 
street.  The  boy  earns  Is,  per  week ;  he  ^ves  his  mother  2$.  per 
week,  and  pays  \s,  M,  per  week  for  lodging,  and  supports  him- 
self on  the  remaining  d«.  dc/.     Five  in  family. 

Parents  alive ;  the  boy  earns  3<.  per  week ;  gives  that  amount  to 
his  mother,  who  is  unemployed  and  adaioted  to  drink.  The 
father  is  a  sailor,  and  at  present  at  sea ;  sends  his  wife  £2  every 
quarter ;  little  or  no  furniture ;  room  dirty. 

Parents  alive.  Father  a  shoemaker;  not  in  any  employment, 
owing  to  ill-health.  Mother  not  employed.  The  boy  assists  his 
sister  in  selling  fish  and  vegetables;  their  joint  earnings  are 
about  \Ss.  per  week,  which  they  give  to  their  mother,  who  is 
sober.     Five  in  family ;  room  poor,  but  dean. 

Father  dead.  Mother  sober.  The  boy  assists  his  mother  in  sell- 
ing fish  and  vegetables;  their  joint  earnings  are  10^.  per  week. 
The  boy  earns  3<.  per  week  selling  newspapers;  gives  that 
amount  to  his  mother,  who  is  also  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief 
from  South  Dublin  Union.  Room  comfortable  and  clean;  five 
in  family. 

Mother  dead.  Father  sober  and  industrious.  The  boy  and  girl 
trade  with  their  father,  and  their  joint  earnings  average  about 
lbs,  per  week.    Four  in  family. 

Parents  alive.  The  boy  trades  with  his  father,  and  their  joint 
earnings  average  about  15^.  per  week.  Parents  sober  and  in- 
dustrious.    Room^  comfortable  and  clean.    Five  in  family. 

Parents  alive,  and  have  no  fixed  residence;  father  and  mother 
addicted  to  drink.  The  boy  earns  4s.  per  week,  pays  1$.  9d.  per 
week  for  lodgings,  and  supports  himself  on  the  remainder:  he 
gives  nothing  to  his  parents,  who  seldom  work. 

Mother  dead.  Father  a  bricklayer ;  addicted  to  drink ;  can  ean 
£1  165.  per  week,  but  seldom  works ;  no  fixed  residence.  The 
boy  earns  7s.  per  week,  pays  Is,  9d,  per  week  for  lodgings,  and 
supports  himself  on  the  remaining  5s,  Bd.    No  home. 

Father  dead.  Mother  addicted  to  drink :  no  fixed  residence,  and 
never  does  any  work.  The  boy,  Christy,  earns  7s,  per  week,  and 
gives  his  mother  35.  John  earns  7s.,  and  gives  his  mother  3s. 
also.  They  both  pay  Is,  9d,  per  week  for  their  lodgings,  and 
support  themselves  on  the  remaining  Ss,  3d, 

Mother  dead.  Father  at  sea.  Earns  5s,  per  weds,  pays  l^.  9d. 
per  week  for  lodgings,  and  lives  on  the  remaining  2s.  3d. 

Parents  alive.  Father  a  dairy  labourer;  earns  £l  per  week: 
sober  and  industrious;  mother  sober  also.  This  boy  earns  12i- 
per  week,  pays  Is.  9d.  per  week  for  lodgings,  and  supports  him- 
self on  tne  remainder.  He  lost  his-  money  playing  pitch-and- 
toss,  and  was  afraid  to  go  home,  and  does  not  give  his  parents 

•    any  money.     Home  c<mifortable.     This  boy  gambles. 

Mother  dead.  Father  in  Australia.  The  boy  earns  5s.  per  week. 
pays  Is.  9d,  for  lodgings,  and  supports  himself  on  the  remaining 
2s.  3d. 

Parents  alive,  but  have  no  fixed  residence,  but  stop  in  common 
lodging-houses  through  the  city.  The  boy  earns  8s.  per  week, 
gives  his  mother  3s.  per  week,  pays  Is.  9d,  per  week  for  lodging 
and  supports  himself  on  the  remainins  3s.  3d. 

Parents  alive.  Father  serving  a  term  of  15  years'  penal  servitude 
for  manslaughter.  Mother  deals  in  fish  and  vegetables,  ^d 
stops  in  a  common  lodging-house  in  Swift's-Alley.  The  boj 
earns  5s.,  and  gives  that  amount  to  his  mother,  who  psys  ^^is 


per  week.  Home  comfortable  and  clean. 
Mother  dead.  Father  a  labourer;  earns  18s.  per  week,  and  has 
nine  in  family.  The  boy  earns  d».  per  wec^;  but  gives  ^^^"UP 
to  his  father,  who  is  sober  and  industrious.  The  bov  pays  If'  r^' 
per  week  for  lodgings,  and  supports  himself  on  the  remio^i^ 
Is.  3d. 
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Parents  dead.    This  boy  earns  7«.  per  week^  pays  Is.  9d.  for  lodg- 
ings, and  supports  himself  on  the  remaining  5^.  dd. 
This  boy  has  joined  5th'  Battallion,  Royal  Dublin  FusiKers. 

Father  dead.  Mother  is  a  charwoman;  also  sells  oranges,  and 
earns  Ss.  per  week ;  is  sober  and  industrious,  and  is  in  receipt 
of  outdoor  relief  from  South  Dublin  Union.  The  boy  earns  Ss. 
per  week;  which  he  gives  to  his  mother.  Booi]i  clean  and  com- 
fortable.   Fouir  in  family. 

Father  dead.  Mother  sells  vegetables  and  fish,  and  earns  7«.  per 
week ;  Timothy  earns  Ss.  Qd.  per  week,  and  Mar^  3^.  per  week, 
which  they  give  to  their  mother,  who  is  industrious  and  sober. 
Room  clean,  but  very  poorly  furnished.    Fotr  in  family. 

Father  dead.  Mother  not  in  any  employment,  and  lives  with  her 
son-in-law,  who  is  a  labourer,  and  earns  ISs.  per  week ;  the  girl 
earns  Qs,  per  week,  which  she  gives  to  her  mother,  who  is  sober. 
Four  in  family. 

Father  dead.  Mother  is  a  charwoman  and  earns  6s ^  per  week, 
and  stops  inr  common  Lodging-houses.  The  bpy  earns  6s.  per  week 
and  gives  his  mother  2^.  per  week;  he  pays  Is,  9d.  per  week  for 
lodeings,  and  supports  himself  on  the  remainder  of  the  money. 

This  boy^  mother  states  that  her  son  never  sold  papers,  and  he  is 
at  present  employed  in  Jacob's  Biscuit  Factory,  Peter-row. 

Father  dead.  Mother  is  a  charwoman;  earns  5s.  per  week;  sober 
and  industrious.  Michael  earns  Ss.,  and  Mtirgaret  45.  per 
week,  which  they  give  to  their  mother.  Room  poor,  but  clean. 
Four  in  family. 

Parents  alive.  Father  a  labourer ;  earns  los.  per  week ;  sober  and 
industrious.  Mother  unemployed.  The  boy  earns  Ss.  per  week, 
which  he  gives  his  mother.  Room  presents  very  poor  appear- 
ance, with  little  furniture,  but  clean.     Four  in  family. 

Mother  dead.  Father  a  labourer ;  can  earn  18s.  per  week ;  not  in 
any  employment,  owine  to  ill-health,  at  the  present  time.  The 
boy  earns  3^.  per  week,  which  he  gives  to  nis  aunt,  who  is  a 
dealer,  and  earns  10s.  per  week,  and  who  is  sober  and  indus- 
trious. Room  clean  and  comfortable.  The  boy  lives  with  his 
aunt. 

This  boy  is  in  constant  employment  as  a  messenger  in  Rathmines, 
and  does  not  sell  newspapers  on  the  streets.  Some  oUier  boy 
gave  his  name  and  address  to  the  constable  makins  inquiries. 

Mother  dead.  Father  is  a  window-cleaner  and  earns  7s.  per  week, 
and  is  sober.  The  boy  earns  Ss.  per  week,  which  he  gives  his 
father.     Room  poor,  but  clean.     No  others  in  family. 

Parents  alive.  Father  a  shoemaker;  earns  £1  5s,  per  week;  is 
sober  and  industrious.  Mother  deals  in  second-hand  clothes ;  is 
also  sober.  The  child  trades  with  her  mother,  and  their  Joint 
earning  are  14^.  per  week.  Room  comfortable  and  clean.  Three 
in  family. 

This  child  is  at  present  in  South  Dublin  Union. 

Father  dead.  Mother  is  a  charwoman — also  sells  oranges — and 
earns  6^.  per  week,  and  is  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief  from 
South  Dublin  Union.  The  child  trades  with  her  mother  on 
Saturdays.     Room  poor,  but  clean.     Three  in  family. 

Father  in  South  Dublin  Union.  Mother  is  a  dealer  in  second- 
hand clothes.  The  child  deals  for  her  mother,  and  their  joint 
earnings  are  between  10s.  and  12^.  per  week.  Mother  is  sober 
and  industrious.     Home  comfortable  and  clean.     Five  in  family. 

Parents  alive.  Father  and  mother  sober  and  industrious.  The 
girls  trade  with  their  father,  and  their  ioint  earning  are  about 
£1.  per  week.     Home  comfortable  and  clean.     x>me  in  family. 

Parents  alive.  Father  in  the  Richmond  Lunatic  Asylum  for  past 
three  years.  The  mother  is  a  charwoman,  and  only  earns  3^. 
per  week,  but  is  sober  and  industrious.  Dora,  the  eldest  child, 
IS  not  in  any  employment  at  the  present  time.  Ellen  and  Mary 
earn  about  5s.  per  week,  which  amount  they  give  their  mother. 
James  earns  Ss.  per  week,  and  also  gives  that  amount  to  his 
mother.  The  toom  is  clean  and  comfortable.  There  are  seven 
in  family. 

Father  dead.  Mother  sober  and  industrious.  Ihe  child  trades 
with  her  mother,  and  their  joint  earnings  are  8^.  per  week.  Tho 
mother  receives  outdoor  relief  from  ^he  South  Dublin  Union. 
The  room  is  clean,  but  poorly  furnished.  There  are  four  in 
family. 

Parents  alive.  Father  a  licensed  carman;  earns  12^.  per  week; 
is  sober.  Mother  unemployed  and  in  delicate  health.  The 
child  earns  25.  per  week,  and  gives  that  amount  to  her  mother. 
The  room  is  clean  .and  comfortable..    Four  in  family. 

Not  known  at  this  a<ddress  (106,  Bride-street). 

This  child's  mother  states  that  the  child  did  not  trade  on  the 
streets,  but  bought  papers  from  the  paper  offices,  so  as  she  could 
sell  them  in  her  shop.,  . 

Parents  alive.  Father  a  labourer,  earning  185.  weekly.  Mother 
unemployed.  John  earns  5s.  weekly,  which  he  gives  his  mother. 
There  are.tiyo  other  children — girls — ^unemployed.  Parents 
«ober^  aiid  ho^ne  fairly  comfortable.  This  boy  gambles  at  pitch- 
and-toss.  i 
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Parents  alive.  Father  a  pipe-maker ;  unemployed,  in  consequence 
of  trade  being  bad.  Aiotner  a  carpet-bag  maker,  earning  ISs. 
weekly.  John  earns  28.  6d.  weekly,  which  he  ^ives  his  mother. 
There  are  five  children  altogether.  Two  other  girls  hawk  fish  and 
earn  6s.  each  weekly.  Parents  drink  some,  iiome  fairly  com- 
fortable looking. 

Parents  alive.  Father  a  labourer,  but  seldom  works,  being  ad- 
vanced in  years,  and  much  addicted  to  drink.  Mother  b  also 
addicted  to  drink,  and  unemployed.  Patrick  earns  Qs.  weekly, 
which  he  gives  his  mother.  There  are  two  other  children,  girb.  The 
elder,  seed  seventeen  years,  works  in  a  biscuit  faotcny,  and  earns 
4«.  weekly.    The  home  presents  a  filthy,  poor,  appearanoe. 

This  boy's  father  is  dead.  His  viother  washes,  and  earns  4s. 
weekly.  He  has  an^elder  brother,  aged  twenty  vears,  a  butcher's 
porter,  eamin|;  ISsl  weekly,  but  is  of  drunken  habits,  giving  his 
mother  only  10s.  weekly  tor  his  support.  Greorge  earns  4<. 
weekly,  which  he  gives  his  mother.  There  are  two  other  chil- 
dren— fidrls — ^unemployed.  The  home  presents  a  poor  appear- 
ance.    Mother  drinks. 

Parents  alive.  Father  a  labourer,  earning  18«.  weekly.  Mother 
unemployed.  Patrick  earns  3s.  weekly,  which  he  gives  his 
mother.  There  are  five  other  children,  all  younger.  Parents 
temperate.    Home  fairly  comfortable. 

This  boy  lives  with  his  aunt^  Mrs.  Stanley,  above  described;  hLi 
father  being  a  soldier  servins  in  South  Africa,  and  his  mother 
having  no  fixed  residence,  being  an  improper  person  on  the 
'  streets. 

Parents  alive.  Father  a  shoemaker,  but  unemployed,  being  in 
delicate  health  (consumption).  Mother  washes,  and  earns  os. 
weekly.  Christopher  gives  his  mother  3s.  weekly.  There  are 
five  other  children.  Another  boy,  aged  seventeen  years,  is  a 
labourer,  and  earns  15s.  weekly,  which  he  gives  his  motner. 
Parents  drink  some.  The  home  is  very  dirty,  and  almost  with- 
out  furniture. 

This  boy's  father  is  confined  in  the  Richmond  Lunatic  Asylum  for 
past  ten  years.  Mother  is  a  silk-weaver,  but  unemployed  at 
present  for  want  of  work.  Generally  earns  10s.  weekly.  John 
earns  5s.  weekly,  which  he  gives  his  mother.  He  nas  an  elder 
brother  a  labourer,  unemployed.  Mother  sober ;  home  dirty  and 
very  poor  looking. 

This  boy  gave  an  incorrect  address,  not  known  at  135',  Francis- 
street. 

Father  dead.  Mother  sometimes  works  at  agricultural  labour  in 
the  fields.  Joseph  chiefly  supports  her  on  uis  earnings,  selling 
newspapers,  amoimting  to  5s.  weekly.  Mother  sober:  home 
extremely  poor  looking. 

Father    dead.    Mother  does  a   little  charing;  earns    about  2s. 
weekly,  but  is  in  delicate  health.    Christina  eami^  about  Is.  6d 
a  week  hawking  matches,  which  she  gives  her  mother.    There 
is  no  other  person  in  family.    Home  very  poor,  and  people  ap- 
pear to  be  in  extreme  poverty. 

Parents  alive.  Father  a  labourer ;  at  present  unemployed :  gene- 
rally earns  18s.  weekly.  Mother  a  dealer  in  hardware,  earning 
6s.  weekly.  Mary  earns  3s.  weekly,  which  she  gives  her  mother 
There  are  two  other  children.  Father  drinks.  Home  poor  and 
dirty  looking. 

Parents  alive.  Father  a  labourer,  earning  18s.  weekly.  Mother 
unemployed.  There  are  seven  children.  iinoliier  girl,  a^ 
seventeen  years,  also  hawks  fruit,  and  earns  5s.  weekly,  which 
she  gives  her  mother.  Mrs.  Devlin  states  that  Ellen  gives  xier 
up  nothing,  as  she  only  sometimes  goes  out  with  her  sister. 
Parents  sober.    Home  clean  and  fairly  comfortable  looking. 

Parents  alive.  Father  a  Corporation  labourer,  earning  20f. 
weekly.  Mother  unemployed.  There  are  tiiree  other  children 
Another  girl,  aged  seventeen  years,  deals  in  old  clothes,  and 
earns  5s.  weekly,  which  she  gives  her  mother.  Christina  earns 
3s.  weekly,  which  she  gives  up.  Home  clean  and  comforts  Die. 
Parents  sober. 

Parents  alive.    Father  a  labourer,  earning  19s.  weekly.    Mother 
a  fish-dealer,  earning  10s.  weekly.  There  are  four  other  children. 
Mrs.  Keegan  states  this  child  earns  nothing ;  that  she  only  i^ 
mains  at  ner  baskets  whenever  she  may  be  absent  and  in  ae*- 
own  house.    Parents  drink  some.    Home  fairly  comfortable. 

Father  dead.  Mother  a  cook,  earning  8s.  weekly.  There  is  an- 
other person  in  the  family — a  girl — ^who  works  as  general  ser- 
vant ;  earns  2s.  6d.  a  week,  which  she  gives  her  mother.  Alic^ 
earns  2s.  6d.  weekly,  which  she  gives  her  mother,  who  is  soher. 
Home  very  clean  and  comfortable  looking. 

Parents  alive.  Father  a  window-blind  maker,  earning  20f. 
weekly.  Mother  a  dealer,  earning  20s.  weekly,  luere  are  five 
other  diildren.  Mrs.  Flynn  states  that  Rosanna  earns  nothing, 
that  she  only  remains  at  her  standing  during  her  absence  wlien 
at  home.^   rarents  drunkards.    Home  dirty  and  iK)or  looking* 

This  girl  lives  with  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Brazil,  and  gives  her  6s. 
weekly.  Her  mother  is  dead  and  her  father  is  a  labourer,  who 
seldom  works,  being  addicted  to  drink,  and  having  no  hoine» 
stopping  in  low  lodging-houses.  Mrs.  Brasil  is  a  clothes-dealer, 
ana  nas  a  comfortable  nome.    Her  husband  is  a  car-^ver. 
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Parents  alive.  Father  a  bntoher's  porter,  earning  ISi.  weekly. 
Mother  a  dealer,  earning  20«.  weekly.  There  are  seyen  other 
children.  Mrs.  Kell^  states  that  she  gets  nothing  from  this 
girl,  as  she  only  remains  in  Patricknitreet  with  her  (Mrs.  Kelly's) 
goods  when  she  may  be  at  home.  Parents  drink  some.  Home 
fairly  comfortable  looking. 

Parents  aliye.  Father  a  labourer,  earning  18«.  weekly.  Mother 
a  dealer,  earning  6s.  weekly.  Mrs.  Keenan  states  that  Patrick 
gives  up  none  or  his  earnings  to  her.  Parents  are  drunkards, 
and  have  been  arrested  several  times.  Home  dirt^  and  poor 
looking.  There  is  another  boy,  younser,  who  sometimes  hawkt 
boot-laces.  Mrs.  Keenan  has  elder  children,  named  Kirwans, 
living  in  Golden-lane,  who  are  professional,  pickpockets,  nearly 
always  in  jail. 

Parents  alive.  Father  has  deserted  them  and  mother  for  past 
twelve  months.  He  is  an  idle  drunkard  living  about  Church- 
street.  Each  boy  earns  Ss.  weekly,  which  they  give  tneir 
mother.  They  are  at  present  homeless,  stopping  with  a  friend 
named  Mrs.  M'Cann,  at  21,  Cook-ttreet. 

Parents  alive.  Father  a  labourer,  eaniinfi^  18«.  weekly.  Motner 
unemployed.  There  are  three  other  children.  Michael  earns 
Ss.  weekly,  which  he  gives  his  mother.  Parents  drink  some. 
Home  dirty  and  very  poor  looking. 

Parents  alive.  Father  a  labourer,  earning  185.  weekly.  Mother 
in  very  delicate  health.  There  are  two  other  childnm.  John 
earns  3^.  weekly,  which  he  ^ves  his  mother.  Parents  sober. 
Home  fairly  comfortable  looking. 

Father  dead.  Mother  an  invalid,  being  chiefly  supported  on  what 
this  boy  earns  sellingpapers,  amounting  to  6s.  weekly.  No  other 
person  in  family.  Home  clean,  but  people  apparently  very 
poorly  circumstanced. 

Parents  alive.  Father  a  labourer,  eamins  15s.  weekly.  Mother 
unemployed.  There  is  only  another  cBud.  This  boy's  motuer 
states  that  he  gpves  her  nothing,  and  seldom  remains  at  home, 

fenerally  stopping  in  low  lodging-houses.    Parents  are  sober, 
[ome  poor  looking.    This  boy  gambles. 
Parents  alive.     Father  a  butcher's  i>orter,  earning  lis.  weekly 
Mother  unemployed.    There  are  six  other  children.      Bridget 
earns  5s.  weekly,  which  she  ^ves  her  mother.    Parents  sober. 
Home  fairly  comfortable  looking. 
Parents  alive.    Father  a  foundry  labourer ;  not  in  permanent  em- 

gloyment;  generally  earns  18s.  weekly.  Mother  in  delicate 
ealth.  Two  other  children.  William  earns  2s.  6d.  weekl^r* 
which  he  gives  his  mother.  Parents  are  sober.  This  family  's 
at  present  stopping  with  friends  at  62.  Cook-street,  having  been 
evicted  recently. 
These  boys'  father  is  dead.  Their  mother  deals  in  fruit,  and 
earns  6s.  week^.  Each  boy  gives  his  mother  2s.  6d.  weekly. 
There  is  another  child — a  girl — unemployed.  The  home  is  dirty 
and  poor  looking.    Mother  drinks. 

Parents  alive.    Father  a  sheet-iron  worker,  earning  10s.  weekly 
Mother  unemployed.    There  are  five  other  children.      Patrick 

gives  his  mother  Ss.  weekly.    Parents  drink  some.    Home  very 
irty  and  miserable  looking. 

This  boy  lives  with  his  aunt,  Catherine  Byrne,  and  gives  her  4s. 
weekljr.  His  mother  is  dead,  and  his  father,  who  is  an  inyaiia, 
is  an  inmate  in  South  Dublin  Union.  Mrs.  Byme^s  home  is 
dirty  and  poor  looking. 

This  boy's  father  is  dead.  Mother  is  a  charwoman,  earning  Ss. 
weekly.  There  are  two  more  children — girls.  One,  aged  seven- 
teen vears,  sells  fish,  and  earns  4s.  weekly.  William  earns  Ss. 
weekly,  which  he  gives  his  mother,  who  is  sober.  Home  clean, 
but  poor  looking. 

Parenta  alive.  Father  a  labourer ;  unemployed,  being  addicted  to 
drink.  Mother  also  unemployed  and  addicted  to  drink.  Tnere 
are  three  other  children.  Patrick  earns  4s.  weeklT|  which  he 
gives  his  mother ;  an  elder  boy  earns  5s.  weekly—which  he  also 
gives  his  mother — as  a  tinsmiths'  helper.  Condition  of  the  home 
very  miserable  looking;  father  drunk  in  bed  at  1.80  p.m. 

Parents  alive.  Father  a  Corporation  labourer,  earning  20s. 
weekly.  Mother  imemployed.  There  are  five  other  children. 
A  girl,  aged  seventeen  years,  works  in  a  factory  and  earns  4s. 
weekly.  Thomas  was  earning  4s.  weekly,  which  he  ggve  his 
mother,  but  is  at  present  in  Cork-street  Hospital.  Parents 
sober.     Home  clean  and  comfortable  looking. 

Parents  alive.  Father  a  dealer ;  generally  earns  14s.  weekly,  but 
is  not  working  presently.  Mother  unemployed.  There  are 
seven  children.  Michael  earns  4s.  weekly,  which  he  gives  his 
mother :  an  elder  boy,  aged  nineteen  years,  also  sells  papers,  and 
earns  4s.  weekly,  which  he  gives  his  mother.  Parents  sober. 
Home  clean,  but  poor.  jt     . 

This  boy's  father  is  dead.  His  mother  is  married  second^  to  an 
army  pensioner,  having  17s.  6d.  a  week  pension.  There  are 
three  other  children.  John  gives  his  mother  ^.  weekly. 
Mother  and  stepfather  are  both  addicted  to  dnnk.  Home  tiry 
poor,  almost  without  furniture. 
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Parents  alive.  Father  a  smith's-helper.  earning  16«.  weekl/. 
Mother  tmemployed.  There  are  fovir  wxfx  6hil£en.  Hnotrt 
gives  his  mother  3<.  weekly.  Parents  sober.  Home  clean,  bat 
poor  looking. 

Parents  alive.  Father  a  Corporation  labourer,  earning  20s. 
weekly.  Mother  unemployed.  There  are  six  other  children. 
Christopher  gives  his  mother  6<.  weekly.  Parents  8ob«r.  Con- 
dition of  home  fairly  comfortable. 

This  boy's  father  is  dead.  Mother  deals  in  fruit,  &c.,  and  earns 
6d.  weekly.  Joseph  gives  her  d<.  weekly.  There  is  no  more  in 
family.     Mother  sober,  and  home  fairly  comfortable  looking. 

Parents  alive,  but  mother  and  two  children  are  deserted  by  fatner. 
who  is  a  labourer.  His  address  unknown  for  past  six  months ; 
supposed  to  be  in  Scotland.  Mother  deals,  and  earns  5«.  weekly. 
Thomas  gives  her  45.  weekly,  which  he  earns  selling  papers. 
Mother  sober.     Home  very  poor  looking. 

This  boy^s  mother  is  dead.  Mis  father  is  a  labourer;  but  seldom 
works,  being  addicted  to  drink.  Robert  earns  3s.  weekly,  which 
ho  gives  his  father ;  another  elder  brother  sells  papers,  and  gives 
father  a  similar  amount.     Home  very  dirty  and  poor  looking. 

Parents  alive.  Father  a  porter ;  earns  18s.  weekly.  Mother  un- 
employed. There  are  two  other  children.  John  was  earning 
4s.  6d.  weekly  as  a  messenger,  which  he  gave  his  motlier,  but  is 
at  present  unemployed.  Father  drinks ;  home  fairly  comfortable. 

This  boy's  father  is  dead.  Mother  is  married  secondly  to  a 
labourer,  who  seldom  works,  being  addicted  to  drink.  Mother 
is  unemployed.  There  are  three  other  children. .  Patrick  earns 
4s.  weekly,  which  he  gives  his  mother.     Home  poor  looking. 

Parents  alive.  Father  a  butcher's  porter  who  ,  seldom  works, 
being  an  habitual  drunkard.  Mother  unemplo3red,  and  also  a 
druiuEard.  There  are  four  other  children.  Mrs.  Long  states 
that  those  boys  give  up  nothine,  as  they  are  not  always  selling 
papers.  The  home  is  extreme^  dirty,  and  without  furniture 
almost. 

Parents  alive,  but  father  has  deserted  wife  and  boy.  Mother  gets 
an  allowance  of  ds.  weekly  from  another  son,  who  is  in  the 
Army.  Thomas  earns  2s.  weekly,  which  he  gives  to  mother,  who 
is  sober.     Home  very  poor. 

Par«  nts  alive.  Father  a  labourer ;  unemployed  at  present  gene- 
rally earns  18s.  weekly.  Mother  unemployed.  There  are  five 
other  children.  Mrs.  Doyle  states  she  gets  nothing  frcMn 
Catherine,  as  she  does  not  sedl  oranges.  Parents  sober.  Tather 
an  industrious  man.     Home  fairly  ccMnfortable  looking. 

Parents  alive.  Father  a  labourer,  earning  16s.  weeklv.  Mother 
a  dealer  in  second-hand  clothes,  earning  SOs.  weekb^.  There 
are  nine  other  children.  Margaret  earns  20s.  weekly,  which  she 
gives  her  parents.  Father  dnnks.  Mother  sober.  Home  com- 
tortable  looking. 
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Father  dead.  Mother  married  again  to  John  Fleming,  a  glazier; 
not  in  constant  employment ;  earns  about  10s.  per  week,  which 
he  gives  up  to  his  wife.  Francis  earns  2s.  6d.  a  week,  which 
he  gives  to  his  mother.  There  are  three  other  children  to  sup- 
port. Parents  sober.  Boom  clean;  very  little  furniture,  and 
appears  to  be  neglected. 

Parents  alive.  Fatner  a  dairy  labourer ;  not  in  constant  employ- 
ment; when  working  gives  his  wife  14s.  per  week.  Four  other 
children.  One  boy  earns  7s.  per  week,  which  he  gives  to  his 
mother.  Thomas  gives  his  mother  n<Hie  of  his  earnings,  which 
he  loses  in  gambling.  Parents  oocasionally  drink ;  room  clean  but  hsi 
the  appearance  of  being  neglected.    This  boy  gambles. 

Parents  alive.  Father  and  mother  are  dealers  in  rags,  bottles, 
&c.,  and  earns  about  12s.  per  week.  Christopher  gives  his 
mother  ds.  a  week.  These  people  have  no  home,  and  live  in 
common  lodging-houses,  which,  is  the  resort  of  persons  of  ais- 
repute. 

Mrs.  Wildes  states  her  nephew,  whom  she  has  adopted,  never  sold 
anything  on  the  streets  for  profit,  and  goes  to  school  regularly. 

Parents  aUve.  Father  a  coal  labourer ;  not  living  with  his  wife  for 
past  two  years, and  contributes  nothing  towards  her  support ;  he  is 
addicted  to  drink.  There  are  seven  other  children — ^three  work- 
ing for  themselves,  two  in  Cabra  School,  one  in  Artane  Indus- 
trial School,  and  one  in  South  Dublin  Union  Hpspital.  Hugh 
earns  3s.  a  week,  which  he  gives  to  his  mother,  who  is  addicted 
to  drink,  and  v:as  arrested  several  times.  She^  has  no  home, 
and  lives  in  common  lodging-houses,  which  ar^  the  resort  of 
disreputable  chariacters.  ,        o. 

Mother  dead.  Father  a  dealer  in  rags,  bottles,  Ac. ;  earns  about 
6s.  per  week;  one  other  child  to  support.  Thomas  gives  his 
father  about  4s.  a  week.  The  father  is  addicted  to  drink,  has 
been  arrested  several  times,  and  has  no  home,  but  lives  in  com- 
mon lodging-houses,  which  are  the  resort  of  dLateputable  char- 
acters. 
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Edward  O'Hara,  common  lodging-house  keepfsr,  and  grckndfatlii&r  of 
this  boy,  states  that  his  grandson  never  sold  anything  on  tne 
street  for  profit. 

Parents  alive.  Father  a  builder's  labourer^  but  has  not  worked  for 
past  14  months,  he  having  been  invahded  home  from  South 
Africa.  The  mother  is  a  <fealer  in  vegetables,  and  earns  about 
15^.  a  week ;  has  four  other  children  to  support.  Laurence  gives 
his  mother  about  45.  a  week.  Father  sober ;  mother  drinks :  very 
little  furniture:  room  dirty. 

Parents  alive.  Father  a  straw  beehive-maker;  earns  £1  a  week. 
Seven  other  children  to  support.  Patrick  earns  about  3s.  a 
week,  which  he  gives  to  his  mother.  Parents  sober  and  indus- 
trious.   Room  clean;  very  little  furniture,  which  is  well  kept. 

Parents  alive.  Father  a  general  labourer ;  addicted  to  drink,  and 
deserted  his  family  for  past  two  years  and  three  months.  Was 
prosecuted  by  the  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children 
m  October,  1900,  and  was  sentenced  to  two  months  hard  labour ; 
and  again,  in  Ausust,  1901,  on  summons,  and  was  sentenced  to 
two  montns'  hard  labour.  There  are  tnree  other  children  to 
support.  Mother  earns  about  5s.  a  week  by  sewing  and  wash- 
ing clothes.  Her  brother,  an  Army  pensioner,  lodges  with  her 
ana  pay^  for  room,  and  gives  her  £2  10s.  every  three  months. 
Patrick  and  his  brother  earn  between  them  about  4«.  a  week, 
which  they  give  to  their  mother.  Boom  clean ;  very  little  fur- 
niture. 

Father  dead.  Mother  a  dealer ;  earns  about  55.  a  week :  has  five 
other  children.  .  Receives  outdoor  relief  from  South  Dublin 
Union.  John  earns  35.  a  week,  which  he  gives  to  his  mother. 
Room  clean ;  very  little  furniture.  Mother  sober,  but  does  not 
seem  to  be  industrious.  ' 

Mother  dead.  Father  was  a  van-driver,  but  in  delicate  health  for 
past  fifteen  months,  during  which  time  he  has  not  earned  any 
money.  James  and,  his  brother  Thomas,  aged  thirteen  years, 
earn  between  them  about  65.  a  week,  which  they  give  to  their 
father,  who  receives  some  charity  from  his  relations.  Room 
clean;  very  little  furniture. 

Parents  alive.  Father  a  builder's  labourer ;  not  in  constant  em- 
ployment ;  earns  I85.  a  week  when  working.  Now  three  monthi 
idle.  Four  other  children  to  support.  Patrick  earns  about  35, 
a  week,  which  he  gives  toliis  motner,  who  receives  some  charitjr 
from  her  relations.  Father  sober ;  mother  drinks.  Room  clean ; 
very  little  furniture,  which  is  neglected. 

Parents  alive.  Father  a  builder's  labourer :  out  of  employment  for 
past  three  months ;  earns  I85.  per  week  when  working.  Mother 
m  delicate  health.  Has  three  other  children  to  support. 
Patrick  earns  about  35.  per  week,  which  he  gives  to  his  mother, 
who  receives  2s.  a  week  from  a  son  in  the  Army.  Room  clean; 
no  furniture,  except  bedstead  and  straw  palliasse.  The  motuer 
stalies  that  she  receives  charity  from  relations  and  friends. 

Parents  alive.  Father  a  wood-turner:  not  in  constant  employ- 
ment; gives  his  wife  about  125.  a  week.  Five  other  children  to 
support.  Mother  a  dealer  in  flowers,  and  earns  from  IO5.  to  165. 
a  week.  She  states  her  sons  do  not  be  trading,  but  assist  her 
m  selling  the  flowers.  The  father  drinks  occasionally.  Mother 
sober;  room  clean  and  comfortable. 

Parents  alive.  Father  a  smith's  helper ;  out  of  employment  for 
past  twelve  months :  earns  a  few  shillings  per  week  doinj^  small 
jobs  in  tenement  houses.  Was  charged  for  assaulting  his  wife 
on  two  occasions.  Mother  earns  55.  a  week  washing  cloth^. 
Has  four  other  children.  Edward  earns  about  25.  6a.  a  week, 
which  he  gives  to  his  mother,  who  is  sober  and  industrious. 
Room  clean;  little  furniture.  «  ,  ,      „ 

Mother  dead.  Father  a  dealer  m  fish,  and  seUs  newspapers  in 
evening :  earns  about  IO5.  per  week ;  dober  and  industrious.  Has 
three  other  children.  Thomas  earns  about  35.  6d.  a  week, 
which  he  gives  to  his  father.     Room  clean ;  very  little  furniture. 

Father  dead.  Mother  in  delicate  health.  Has  two  other  sons. 
One  of  them  gives  her  25.  6d.  a  week  the  other  is  a  newsvendor, 
and  gives  her  45.  a  week.  Edward  gives  her  about  45.  per  week. 
Is  sober.     Room  clean,  with  little  mmiture. 

Father  dead.  Mother  sober;  earns  about  35.  by  washing  clothes. 
One  other  child  to  support.  Andrew  gives  her  about  75.  per 
week.    Room  clean;  very  little  furniture. 

Maria  Boyce,  aunt  of  this  boy,  states  that  he  never  sold  news- 
papers, or  did  anything  on  the  street  for  profit. 

Mary   Mooney  states  that  her  brother  never  sold  anything  on 

streets. 

Parents  alive.  Father  in  bad  health  for  past  Mf*®e^  yg*"  J  ■R?.'^ 
in  South  Dublin  Union  Hospital  since  December,  1901.  Two 
other  children— one  in  Rim's  factory,  earns  45.  a  week,  the 
other  is  idle  since  last  June.  James  earns  about  45.  a  week, 
which  he  gives  to  his  mother,  who  has  a  clean,  but  very  poor 

Father  dead.  Mother's  whereabouts  unknown.  Mrs.  Maiy  Lynch, 
same  address,  a  dealer  and  gambler,  has  taken  this  ml  into  her 
house,  and  will  look  after  her  until  she  is  able  to  do  for  herself. 
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Parents  alive.  Father  a  builder's  labourer:  not  in  constant  em- 
ployment ;  when  working  gives  his  wife  16s.  Drinks  occasioii!- 
ally  and  does  be  arrested.  Has  two  other  children  to  support. 
Anne  earns  about  2s.  6d.  a  week,  which  she  g^ves  to  her  mother, 
who  is  sober.  Room  clean;  very  little  fumitQie,  which  seems 
to  be  neglected. 

Parents  alive.  Father  a  com  porter;  never  in  constant  employ- 
ment. Drinks  a  eood  deal;  gives  his  wife  about  16s.  a  week. 
Has  five  other  children  to  support.  Mary  only  goes  out  to  sell 
on  Saturdays;  and  earns  about  2s  which  she  gives  to  ber 
mother,  who  is  sober.  Room  clean;  very  little  furniture,  luid 
seems  to  be  neglected. 

Parents  alive.  FaUier  a  buildei^s  labourer ;  in  constant  employ* 
ment ;  sober ;  eives  his  wife  148.  a  week.  Five  other  children  to 
support.  Catherine  and  Maiy  earn  between  them  about  7s.  per 
week,  which  they  give  to  their  mother,  who  occasionally  drinks. 
Room  clean  and  comfortable. 
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Parents  alive.  Father  a  licensed  car-driver;  sober;  gives  his 
15s.  a  week.  Has  six  other  children,  two  of  them  over  sixteen 
years  of  age,  who  earn  between  them  about  Ss,  a  week,  which 
they  give  to  their  mother.  Mary  earns  no  money;  she  minds 
the  fish  while  her  sisters  are  trading.  Room  much  neglected; 
very  little  furniture. 

Father  dead.  Mother  a  dealer  in  fish ;  earns  about  16s.  a  week ; 
is  sober.  Has  one  son  a  butcher's  porter,  and  ^ves  his  mother 
6s,  a  week.  Rosanna  only  assists  her  motner.  Room  clean  and 
comfortable. 

Parents  dead.  Has  stepmother,  who  is  a  widow.  Works  in  a 
marine  store,  and  earns  7s.  a  week.  Has  two  other  girls,  who 
are  dealers,  and  earn  between  them  about  6s.  a  week.  Jane 
earns  about  25.  a  week,  all  of  which  they  give  to  their  mother, 
who  is  sober  and  industrious.    Room  clean  and  comfortable. 

The  mother  states  her  daughter  never  sold  anything  oh  the  streets. 
She  is  only  eleven  years  of  age^  and  goes  to  school  every  day. 

Father  dead.  Mother  a  dealer ;  m  delicate  health  at  present.  Boy 
earns  6^.  per  week,  which  he  ^ves  to  his  mother.  Room  clean; 
very  little  furniture.    Three  m  family. 

Mother  states  that  her  son  never  sold  matches  to  her  knowledge. 

Father  states  his  son  never  sold  newspapers  on  streets. 

Father  states  his  son  is  not  a  vendor,  but  employed  as  a  messenger 

at  stationers. 
Mother  states  her  daughter  never  sold  fruit  on  the  streets. 

The  mother  states  her  daughters  are  over  sixteen  jrears  of  age,  and 
are  not  dealers.    Refuses  any  further  information. 

States  she  is  twenty  years  of  age ;  is  a  dealer,  earning  for  herself. 

Parents  alive.  Father  was  a  hackney  car-owner ;  now  in  delicate 
health,  and  follows  no  occupation;  attends  races  and  horse 
dealers'  auctions ;  gives  his  wife  about  8s.  a  week.  Mary  earns 
about  7s.  per  week,  which  she  gives  to  her  mother.  Has  one 
other  cbild  to  support.  Mother  sober.  Room  clean ;  no  furni- 
ture except  bedstead  and  palliasse. 

Parents  alive.  Father  a  builder's  labourer;  not  in  constant  em- 
plojrment;  when  working  gives  his  wife  17s.  a  wedc.  The 
mother  is  a  dealer,  and  earns  about  7s.  a  week.  There  are 
three  other  children,  one  of  whom  earns  4s.  a  week,  which  she 
sives  to  her  mother.  Margaret  earns  about  2s.  a  week,  which 
she  gives  up.    Parents  sober.  Room  clean ;  very  little  furniture. 

Patents  dead.  Lives  witii  her  brother,  who  is  a  gambler,  and 
gives  very  little  money  towards  the  support  of  his  wife  and  two 
children.  Catherine  gives  her  sister-in-law  about  2s.  6d.  a  week 
for  her  support.  Her  sister-in-law  deals  in  fish  two  days  in  the 
week,  and  earns  about  6s.  Brother  and  his  wife  drink.  Room 
presents  a  wretched  appearance. 

Parents  alive.  Father  a  gambler,  and  returned  convict,  who  con- 
tiibutes  very  little  towards  the  support  of  wife  and  child,  who 
earn  their  living  by  selling  fish  on  the  streets.  Mother  sober. 
The  father  refused  to  admit  me  to  see  the  room  in  which  he 
lives.    Bridget  earns  no  money,  as  she  trades  with  her  mother. 

Father  dead.  Mother  a  charwoman,  and  earns  7s.  a  week,  ijucy 
gives  her  mother  4s.  a  week.  Has  a  son  who  does  not  work,  but 
Eves  on  her  for  his  support.    Room  clean ;  very  little  furniture. 

Mother  of  this  boy  states  her  son  is  employed  at  Guinness'i 
Brewery^  and  never  sold  papers. 

Parents  alive.  Father  a  labourer ;  unemployed.  Mother  also  un- 
emploved.  Christy  earns  6s.  weekly,  wnicn  he  gives  his  mother. 
No  otner  child  in  family.  Parents  idle  drunkards.  Condition 
of  home  most  miserable,  being  dirty  and  without  furniture, 
except  an  old  straw  palliasse  thrown  on  floor. 

Father  dead.  Mother  unemployed,  being  in  delicate  health. 
Thpmas  earns  4s.  weekly,  which  he  gives  his  mother.  Mary 
esrns  Is.  6d,  weekly,  which  she  gives  her  mother.  Home  very 
poor,  and  almost  without  furniture.    Mother  a  drunkard. 
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Father  a  labonrer;  earns  12«.  weekly.  Mother  dead.  There  are 
five  other  children.  Joseph  earns  is.  weekly,  which  he  gives  his 
fbther.    Home  poor  lookine.    Father  soher. 

Father  aliye,  hut  seldom  wons,  being  an  idle  drunkard.  When 
sober  sometimes  works  as  smith's  helper.  Joseph  earns  6s* 
weekly,  which  he  gives  his  father.  Mother  is  dead.  This  honse 
is  a  common  lodging,  which  is  the  resort  of  reputed  thieves. 

Parents  alive.  Father  a  labonrer,  eaminff  18s.  weekly.  Mother 
nnemployed.  There  are  five  other  cmldren.  An  elder  boy 
earns  15s.  weekly  as  a  labonrer.  Joseph  is  not  selling  news- 
papers at  present,  being  employed  by  Mr.  Bnrchell,  Thomas- 
street,  as  messenger,  and  earning  6s.  weekly,  which  he  gives 
his  mother.    Parents  sober.    Home  comfortable  looking. 

FaUier  dead.  Mother  deals,  and  earns  5s.  weekly.  There  is  no 
other  child  in  family.  Mary  earns  3s.  weekly,  which  she  gives 
her  mother,  who  is  a  drunkard.  This  honse,  20,  Vicar-street,  is 
a  common  lodging-house,  frequented  by  thieves  and  prostitutes. 

Parents  alive.  Father  an  iron  rivetter,  but  is  unemployed. 
Mother  chars,  and  earns  4s.  weekly.  There  are  four  other  chil- 
dren, two  girls  being  employed  as  servants,  and  earning  2s.  6(2. 
each  week^,  which  tiiey  give  their  parents.  Patrick  earns  4s. 
weekly,  which  he  also  gives  up.  Parents  sober.  Home  fairly 
comfortable. 
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Father,  tailor ;  earns  10s.  weekly ;  a  drunkard.    Boy  earns  3s.  per 

week.      Qrown  boy  and  girl  between  them  earn  16s.  a  week. 

Mother  keeps  very  dirty  room.    Total  weekly  earnings  29s. 
Father  a  labourer;  earns  18s.  per  week.    Boy  earns  4s.    Mother 

keeps  a  clean  room.    Three  other  children.    Total  earnings  22s. 

weekly. 
Father  an  invalid.    Mother  earns  10s.  a  week  at  laundry  work. 

Boy  earns  4s.    Total  earnings  14s.    Room  clean. 
Father  a  labourer;  earns  18s.  per  week.    Boy  earns  ds.    Mother 

a  drunkard;  keeps  a  dirty  room.    Total  earnings  21s.      Five 

other  children. 
Father  a  labourer;  earns  18s.  a  week.    Boy  earns  ds.      Mother 

drinks,  but  keeps  a  clean  room.    Four  oUier  children.      Total 

earnings.  21s. 
Father  in  nospital  for  two  years  past.    Mother  fish  hawker ;  earns 

6s.  per  week.    Boy  earns  4s.  a  week.    Two  other  children.  Total 

earnings.  9s.  a  week. 
Father  a  labourer;  18s.  a  week;  a  drunkard.    Bo^  earns  4s.  a 

week.    Mother  keeps  a  dirty  room.    Five  other  cmldren.    Total 

earnings,  22s.  a  week. 
Mother  dead.    Father  does  not  work,  but  keeps  house.      Boy 

earns  3s.  a  week.    Two  other  grown  cnildrein  earn  4s.  each.  Very 

clean  room.    Total  earnings,  lis.  weekly. 
Father  a  labourer ;  18s.  a  week.    Boy  earns  3s.    Three  other  chil- 
dren.   Mother  keeps  a  clean  room.    Total  earnings,  21s. 
Father  dead.    Mother  keeps  house.    B<^  earns  8s.     One  grown 

boy  earns  5s.  a  week.    Total  earnings,  os.  a  week,    dean  ro<mi. 

Father  a  labourer ;  seldom  works.  The  three  children  earn  a  total 
of  14s.  weekly,  which  is  given  to  mother,  who  keeps  a  dean 
room. 


Father  an  invalid.  Boy  earns  8s.  a  week,  which  he  gives  to 
parents.  Mother  earns  15s.,  taking  in  washing.  Glean  room. 
Total  earnings,  18s.  a  week. 

Father  a  labourer,  eamins  24s.  a  week.  Boy  earns  3s.  a  week, 
which  he  gives  up.  Tots3  earnings,  27s.  Mother  keeps  a  clean, 
comfortable  room. 

Father  a  labourer,  out  of  work.  Boy  earns  4s.  a  week,  which  he 
gives  to  mother,  who  is  very  poor,  but  keeps  a  clean  room.  Three 
other  children.    Boy  attends  school. 

Father  a  painter;  never  works;  a  drunkard;  was  drunk  whea 
visited.  Boy  earns  5s.  a  week,  which  he  gives  to  his  mother, 
who  also  dnnks,  and  keeps  a  very  dirty  room.  Three  other 
children. 

Father  a  coal  porter ;  seldom  works.  Mother  sells  fish,  earning  6s. 
weekly.  The  girl  earns  6s.,  which  is  ^iven  to  parents.  Two 
other  children  in  family.  Total  eammgs,  12s.  weekly.  AH 
living  in  lodgings ;  home  broken  up  owing  to  poverty. 

Father  a  labourer;  18s.  a  week.  Girl  earns  ds.  a  week,  which  is 
given  to  parents.  Five  other  children  in  family.  Both  ^rents 
sober,  but  keep  dirty  room.    Total  weekly  earnings,  24s. 
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Father  dead.  Mother  has  three  other  yomu  children.  JSssie,  tiie 
only  one  street-trading,  earns  Gs.  a  week'  after  school  hours. 
Mother  a  sober  woman ;  in  very  poor  circiimstances ;  and  keeps 
the  room  very  clean.  |  ,  - 

Orphans,  living  in  a  low  lodging-honse,  earning  5<.  each  weekly. 
No  other  means  of  support. 

I 

I 

Father  a  labourer ;  184.  a  week.  Five  others  in  family.  Child 
earns  3^.  a  week  after  school  hours.  Parents  sober.  Room 
clean.    Total  earnings,  2l5.  weekly. 

Mother,  respectable  widow;  has  three  other  children;  earns  8s. 
weekly  by  laundry  work.  Boy  earns  Ss.  weekly,  which  he  gives 
un      Room  clean.     Total  earnings,  13s.  weekly. 

Father  an  invalid  for  two  years  past.  Boy  makes  5s.  weekly, 
which  eoes  to  support  of  family.  Two  oth^r  children.  Parmts 
sober,  hut  very  poor;  room  very  clean. 

Mother  a  widow^  with  four  other  children,  none  of  whom  are 
earning  but  William,  who  makes  5s.  a  week,  which  is  their  only 
income.  This  family  is  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief.  The  mother 
is  sober,  and  keeps  room  clean. 

Father  was  a  salesman,  but  out  of  employment  for  past  four  vears. 
Six  children.  These  three  boys  make  a  total  of  15s.,  which  goes 
to  support  of  family.    Parents  are  sober,  and  keep  a  clean  room. 

Father  a  tailor,  earning  25s.  a  week ;  has  four  in  family.  These 
boys  make  each  5s.  a  week,  which  is  given  to  parents,  who  are 
sober,  and  keep  a  dean  room.    Total,  d5s.  weekly. 

Father  a  private  in  4th  Battallion  Royal  Dublin  Fusiliers; 
at  present  serving  in  South  Africa.  Four  other  children. 
The  two  boys  earn  between  them  about  9s.  weekly,  which  is 
given  to  mother. 

!  Father  a  shoemaker,  but  has  been  ill  during  past  four  months. 
i      Four  children  in  family.    Boys  make  about  8s.  weekly  between 
them,  which  is  given  to  mother.     Parents  poor  but  respectable. 
/  Room  clean. 

Father,  a  labourer,  18s.  *  mother,  charwoman,  15s. ;  and  boy  makes 
4s.  weekly  after  school  hours,  which  he  £pves  to  parents.  Eldest 
girl  keeps  house.    Four  children  in  family ;  weeklv  incom'e,  d7s. 

Father  a  waiter;  15s.  weekly.  Seven  children.  iTaming  of  the 
two  children  9s.  weekly,  which  is  given  to  parents,  who  are 
sober.    Room  dean.    Total  weekly  income,  24s. 

Orphan  boy,  living  with  his  aunt,  a  fish  dealer,  who  earns  10s. 

a  week.     6oy  earns  4s.,  which  he  spends  in  gambling,  &^,  Ro(Hn 

clean. 
Father  in  Gorey  Union  Hospital  past  three  years.     Boy  earns  4s. 

weeklv.  which  he  gives  to  mother,  who  is  in  great  poverty.    No 

bed  or  bedding  in  room.     One  other  child. 
Father  a  labourer;  10s.  weekly.     Boy  earns  4s.  a  week.       Five 

other  children.     Mother  a  drunkard.    Room  very  dirty. 
Father  an  invalid.     Boys  make  ds.  a  week  each,  which  they  give 

up.     Grown  girl  earns  6s.,  and  mother  6s.  a  week  as  charwoman. 

Total,  17s.     Clean  room. 

Father  earns  16s.  a  week  as  labourer.    Boy  Is.  6<i.  weekly  after 

school  hours,  which  he  gives  to  parents.    Room  clean.      One 

other  child  in  family. 
Father  18s. ;  labourer.      Boy  earns  Ss.  6d.  weekly  after  school 

hours,  which  he  gives  to  mother,  who  makes  6s.  at  laundry  work. 

Seven  other  children.     Dirty  room.     Total,  27s.  6d.  weekly. 
Fatner  earns  30s.  a  week,  which  is  spent  on  drink.     Boys  make 

3s.  each  weekly ;  never  go  to  school.     Father  often  sends  them 

out  to  beg.     Stepmother  a  charwoman,  6s.  a  week,  and  keeps 

very  dirty  room. 

Father  a  labourer ;  out  of  work.     Boy  earns  3s.  weekly  after  school 

hours,  which  is  given  to  mother,  who  takes  in  washing  at  6j. 

a  week.    Three  other  children.    Total,  9s.  6d.  weekly.    Clean 

Room. 
Orphan  boy,  living  with  his  aunt,  who  is  in  delicate  health,  and 

has  no  other  means  but  boy's  earning,  5s.  weekly.     No  other 

children.     Clean  room. 
Father  a  car-man ;  when  working  he  earns  14s.  weekly.     Boy  4s. 

a  week.     Mother  does  washing.    Room  clean.    Total,  18s. 
Father  a  labourer ;  seldom  works ;  drunken,  lazy  man.    Girl  3s.  ui. 

and  boy  4s.  a  week,  which  they  give  to  mother,  a  charwoman, 

who  makes  6s.  weekly.    Total,  13s.  6(i.    Four  other  children 

Very  dirty  room. 

Mother  a  widow;  earns  8s.  a  week  at  dressmaking.      Boy  eanis 

2s.  6d.  a  week  after  school  hours,  which  is  given  to  mother. 

Clean  room.    Total,  IDs.  6d. 
Father,  when  working,  earns  16s.  weekly.     Boy.  4s.  6d.  weekly, 

which   is    given   to  mother.      Three  other    cnildren.      Total, 

20s.  6rZ.     Clean  room. 
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Father  a  painter;  not  working  at  present;  a  dnmkard.      BoT 

earns  6s,  weekly,  which  he  ares  to  eldest  aister.    Mother  dead. 

Sister  earns  6«.  weekly  selfing  fish.    One  other  child.    Total, 

12«.     Room  dirty. 
Father  dead.    Stepfather,   labourer;   earns  16«.   weekly.       tioj 

earns  8<.,  and  spends  it  card-playing.      Mother,  charwoman; 

earns  7s.  a  week.    Four  other  children,  who  attend  school. 
Father  in  delicate  health:  seldom  works.     Boy  eanis  4s.  weekly, 

which  is  given  to  mother,  a  fish-woman,  who  earns  Bs,  weekly. 

One  other  child — an  invalid.    Clean  room.    Total,  12s,  weekly. 
Father  a  labourer ;  not  workin^^ ;  in  bad  health  for  past  two  years. 

Boy  earns  45.  weekly,  which  is  given  to  mother.    Grown  up  boy 

earns  10^.  a  week.    Total,  14«.  weekly.    Clean  room. 
Orphan  boy,  living  with  grown  up  brother  and  sister;  earns  4s, 

weekly ;  brother  earns  10<.    Total  earning,  14s,    Room  untidy. 
Father  cabinet  maker;  average  weekly  wages,  18s.     Boy  earns  4s,, 

which  is  given  to  parents.    Four  other  children.    Total,  22s. 

Very  dirty  room. 
Father  a  labourer ;  not  working.    Bo^  earns  Ss.  6d,  a  week,  which 

he  gives  to  mother.    Qrown  up  sister.  7s,  weekly  in  factory. 

Total,  10s.  6d.     Clean  room.    Res^ectaole  people. 
Father  a  drunkard ;  has  deserted  family.    Boy  earns  3s.  Qd,  a  week 

after  school  hours.     Mother  earns  6s.  as  a  charwoman.    Total, 

8s.  6d,     Respectable  people ;  clean  room. 
Boy  earns  3s.  weekly,  which  he  gives  to  mother,  who  is  a  widow^ 

earning  8s.  by  washing,  &c.    Two  other  young  children.    Total, 

lis.     Kespectable;  clean  room. 
Mother  a  widow ;  no  fixed  residence,  and  in  delicate  health.    Boy 

has  been  sent  to  Artane  Industrial  School  since  inquiry,    'i'wo 

other  children  in  South  Dublin  Union.     Mother  supported  by 

neighbours. 
Father  a    respectable  man:    earns  22s.,   and  mother    earns  8s. 

weekly,  keeping  a  vegetaole  shop.    Bo^s  spend  their  earnings 

in  gambling,  and  are  street-trading  against  cbnsent  of  parents. 

Father  a  labourer:   16s.   weekly.      Boy  4s.,   which  he  gives  to 

mother.    Grown  boy  12s.  weekly.    Four  other  children.  Mother 

very  untidy,  and  keeps  dirty  house. 
Father  a  labourer;  seldom  works;  drunkard.    Boy  and  a  brother 

sent   to  Philipstown^  Reformatory  for  larceny    since  inquiry. 

Mother  a   charwoman;    4s.  weekly.     Two  grown  up  children, 

earning   16s.   weekly  between  them.      Three  young  children. 

Dirty  room. 
Father  a  carpenter,  working  in  Co.  Cork ;  sends  12s.  weekly  to 

family.     Boy  earns  3s.,  wnich  is  eiven  to  mother,  who  is  a 

diunkard.    Four   other  young   children.      Total   income,    16s- 

weekly. 
Father  a  labourer;  when  working  earns  12s.  weekly;  boy,  Ss.  6d., 

which  is  given  to  mother^-a  charwoman,  earning  6s.  weekly.    A 

dirty  woman,  and  keeps  an  untidy  room. 
Mother  a  widow.     Boy  earns  3s.  6d,  weekly,  which  he  gives  to 

mother,  who  is  a  charwoman,  earning  4s.  weekly.    One  other 

child.    Very  dirty  room. 
Father  a  labourer;  earns  18s.  a  week.^  Boy,  Ss.  6d,  a  week  after 

school  hours.     Mother  a  washerwomlELn ;  earns  6s.  Total  weekly 

income,  27s.  6d.     Seven  other  children.    Very  dirty  room. 
Boy  earns  4s.  a  week,  which  is  given  to  mother,  who  is  a  widow. 

Two  grown  up  children  earn  between  them  13s.  weekly.    Four 

other  children.     Clean  room. 
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Parents  poor,  respectable,  and  industrious.  Child  gives  up  earn- 
ings—os.  F>er  week. 

Parents  poor,  respectable,  and  induatrious.  Child  gives  up  earn- 
ings— os,  per  week. 

Father  dead.  Mother  poor  and  respectable.  Child  gives  up  ^m- 
ings — 3s.  per  week. 

Parents  poor;  bad  characters;  indolent.  Child  gives  up  eptmings 
3j    ner  week. 

Father  d^.  Mother  poor  and  respectable.  Child  gives  x^  eam- 
ingp— &.  6d.  per  week. 

Parents  dead.    Earns  3s.  per  week. 

Mother  dead.    Fatiier  poor,  respectable,  and  industrious.'    Child 

gives  up  earnings—^.  6d,  per  week. 
Parents  alive.     Poor,  respectable,  and  industrious.    Child  gives 

up  earnings — 3s.  6a.  per  week. 
Parents  alive.     Poor,  respectable,   and  industrious.    Chii4  ^ves 

up  earnings — 3s.  6a.  per  week. 
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Parents  bad  characters  and  indolent.^   Child  gives  up  earnings— 

68.  per  week. 
Parents  poor,  respectable,  and  indnstrionS.    Child  gives  up  ean- 

in^s — is.  per  week. 
Parents  poor,  respectable,  and  indostrions.    Child  gives  up  e&ni- 

ings— 33.  6a.  per  week. 
Parents  poor,  respectable,  and  indostrions.    Child  gives  np  earn- 
ings— 2s.  per  week. 
Parents  poor,  respectable,  and  indnstrions.    Child  gives  np  earn- 
ings— 2s.  per  week. 
Parents  poor,  respectable,  and  indnstrions.    Child  gives  up  ean- 

ines — Is.  6a.  per  week. 
Mother  dead.    Father  poor,  respectable,  indnstrions*     Child  gives 

np  earnings — 2s.  3d.  per  week. 
Parents  alive.    Father  poor,  respectable,  indnstrions.  Child  gives 

up  earnings — Ss.  per  week. 
Parents  alive.    Father  poor,  respectable,  industrious.  Child  gives 

up  earnings — 3s.  per  week. 
Parents  alive.    Father  poor,  respectable,  industrious.  Child  gives 

up  earnings — 2s.  per  week. 
Parents  alive.    Fatner  poor,  respectable,  industrious.  Child  gives 

up  earnings — Is.  Qd.  per  week.  • 
Parents  poor,  bad  characters,  indolent.    Child  gives  np  earnings— 

2.«.  6d.  per  week. 
Parents  poor,  respectable,  and  industrious.    Child  gives  up  earn- 
ings— OS.  per  week. 
Parents  poor,  re8x>ectable,  and  industrious.    Child  gives  up  earn- 
ings— Is.  6a.  per  week. 
Parents  poor,  respectable,  and  industrious.    Child  gives  up  earn- 
ings— 2s.  6d.  per  week. 
Parents  poor,  respectable,  industrious.    Child  gives  np  earnings— 

2s.  6d.  per  week. 
Parents  poor,  bad  characters,  indolent.    Child  gives  np  earnings— 

ds.  per  week. 
Parents  poor,  respectable,  industrious.    Child  gives  np  earnings— 

3s.  Qd.  per  week. 
Parents  poor,  respectable,  industrious.    Child  gives  up  earnings— 

ds.  per  week. 
Parents  poor,  respectable,  industrious.    Child  gives  np  earnings- 

7s  per  week. 
Parents  poor,  respectable,  industrious.    Child  gives  np  earnings— 

ds.  per  week. 
Father  dead.    Mother  poor,  respectable,  industrious.    Child  gives 

up  eaminss — 2s.  9d.  per  week. 
Mother  deao.    Father  poor,  respectable,  industrious.    Child  gives 

up  earnings— 3s.  6d.  per  week. 
Parents  poor,  respectable,  industrious.    Child  gives  np  earnings— 

2s.  6d.  per  week. 
Parents  poor,  respectable,  industrious.    Child  gives  np  earnings— 

4s.  per  week. 
Parents  poor,  respectable,  industrious.    Child  gives  np  earnings— 

2s.  per  week. 
Father  dead.    Mother  poor,  respectable,  industrious.    Child  gives 

up  earnings — Is.  Sd.  per  week. 
Fatner  dead.     Mother  poor,  respectable,  industrious.    Child  gives 

up  earnings — 3s.  6d.  per  week. 
Parents  poor,  respectable,  industrious.    Child  gives  np  earnings- 

2s.  per  week. 
Parents  poor,  respectable,  indnstrions.    Child  gives  np  earnings— 

3s.  6d.  per  week. 
Parents  poor,  respectable,  indnstrions.    Child  gives  np  eamingt— 

3s.  per  week. 
Parents  poor,  respectable,  industrious.    Child  gives  np  earnings— 

2s.  per  week. 
Parents  poor,  respectable,  indnstrions.    Child  gives  np  earnings— 

3s.  per  week. 
Parents  poor,  respectable,  industrious.    Child  gives  np  eanungft- 

2s.  6d.  per  week. 
Parents  poor,  respectable,  industrious.    Child  gives  np  earnings— 

3t.  per  week. 
Parents  poor,  respectable,  industrious.    Child  gives  np  earnings— 

3s.  per  week. 
Parents  poor,   bad  characten,  indolent.    Child  gives  up  earn- 
ings— 3s.  per  week. 
Parents  poor,  respectable,  indnstrions.    Child  gives  np  eBioing^ 

3s.  per  week. 
Parents  poor,  respectable,  indns€rions.    Child  gives  np  earnings— 

3s.  per  wees.  . 

Parents  poor.    Father  industrious;  mother  bad  chsiracter.   Child 

gives  up  earnings— 5s.  per  week. 
Parents  poor,  respoc^ble,  industrious.    Child  gives  up  earnings 

ds.  per  week. 
Parents  poor,  respectable,  industrious.    Child  gives  up  eaniing^ 

3s   per  week. 
Pskfents  poor,  respectable,  industrious.    Child  gives  up  earnings 

Ss.  per  week. 
Parents  poor,  respectable,  industrious.    Child  gives  up  eanung*^ 

3s.  per  week.  . 

Parents  poor,  respectable,  industrious.    Child  give^  up  eaBU»P^ 

3s.  per  week. 
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14 
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16 


DMoriptSao  of  l^radixig. 


LmMDOD 

No.  8. 


dUs 


55 
56 
67 
68 
69 
60 
^1 
62 
68 
64 
65 
66 
'67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
78 
74 
76 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
88 
84 
86 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
-92 
98 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
•99 


12 

18 

12 
11 
18 


18 


12 


18 


18 
12 
18 
11 
11 


14 


15 


14 
15 
14 
15 
•  15 
14 
15 
14 
14 
15 
14 
15 
14 
14 
14 

14 
14 

15 
14 
14 
14 

15 
14 
14 


14 
15 
15 
14 
14 
15 


Flower  dealer, 
NewBTendor, 

Do., 

Do., 

Do., 

Do., 

Do., 

Do., 

Do., 
Fish, 

Do., 

Do., 

Do., 

Do., 
Firewood  vendor. 

Do., 
Messenger, 

Do., 

Do.. 
Newsvendor, 

Do., 
Messenger, 

Do., 

Do., 

Do.,  ^ 
Newsvendor, 

Do., 

Do., 
Messenger, 

Do., 

Do., 
Fruit  vendor, 

Do., 

Do., 
Newsvendor, 

Do., 

Do., 

Do., 

Do., 

Do., 

Do., 

Do., 

Do., 

Do., 

Do., 


Parents  poor,  respectable, 

2«   6d.  per  week. 
Parents  poor,  respectable, 

SU.  per  ^eek. 
Parents  poor,  respectable, 

3s.  per  week. 
Parents  poor,  respectable, 

d«.  per  week. 
Parents  poor,  respectable, 

3j(.  per  week. 
Parents  poor,  respectable, 

2s.  per  week. 
Parents  poor,  respectable, 

3s.  per  week. 
Parents  poor,  respectable, 

3t    per  week. 
Parents  poor,  respectable, 

3.«.  per  week. 
Parents  poor,  respectable, 

3s.  per  week. 
Parents  poor,  respectable, 

ds.  i)er  week. 
Parents  poor,  respectable, 

3s.  per  week. 
Parents  poor,  respectable, 

3s.  per  week. 
Parents  poor,  respectable, 

3s.  per  week. 
Parents  poor,  respectable, 

4s.  per  week. 
Parents  poor,  respectable, 

4s    per  week. 
Parents  poor,  respectable, 

5s.  per  week. 
Parents  poor,  respectable, 

5s.  per  week. 
Parents  poor,  respectable, 

5s.  per  week. 
Parents  poor,  respectable, 


ndnstrions.  Child  gives  up  earnings — 

industrious.  Child  gives  up  earnings-* 

ndustrious.  Child  gives  up  earnings — 

ndustrious.  Child  gives  up  earnings — 

ndustrious.  Child  gives  up  earnings — 

ndustrious.  Child  gives  up  earnings — 

ndustrious.  Child  gives  up  earnings — 

ndustrious.  Child  keeps  his  earnings — 

ndustrious.  Child  keeps  his  earnings — 

ndustrious.  Child  gives  up  earnings — 

ndustrious.  Child  gives  up  earnings — 

ndustrious.  Child  gives  up  earnings — 

ndustrious.  Child  gives  up  earnings — 

ndustrious.  Child  gives  up  earnings — 

ndustrious.  Child  gives  up  earnings — 

industrious.  Child  gives  up  eamiii0»— 

ndustrious.  Child  gives  up  earnings — 

ndustrious.  Child  gives  up  earnings — 

ndustrious.  Child  gives  up  earnings — 

ndustrious.  Child  gives  up  earnings — 
Child   keeps  his  earnings — 


3s.  per  week. 
Father  dead.     Mother  poor,  respectable. 

3s.  per  week. 

Parents  poor,  respectable,  industrious.  Child  gives  up  earnings — 

5s.  per  week. 

Parents  poor,  respectable,  industrious.  Child  gives  up  earnings — 

5s.  per  week. 

Parents  poor,  respectable,  industrious.  Child  gives  up  earnings — 

5s.  per, week. 

Parents  poor,  respectable,  industrious.  Child  gives  up  earnings-^ 

5s.  per  week. 
Father  dead.    Mother  poor,  respectable,  and  industrious.    Child 

gives  up  earnings — 2s.  per  week. 

Parents  poor,  respectable,  industrious.  Child  gives  up  earnings — 

2s.  6d.  per  week. 

Parents  poor,  respectable,  industrious.  Child  gives  up  earnings — 

2s.  6d.  per  week. 

Parents  poor,  respectable,  industrious.  Child  gives  up  eamings^«" 

5s.  per  week. 

Paxents  poor,  respectable,  industrious.  Child  gives  up  eamingi^^ 

5s.  per  week. 

Parents  poor,  respectable,  industrious.  Child  gives  up  earnings — 

6s.  per  week. 
Father  dead.    Mother  poor,  respettable,  and  industrious.    Child 

gives  up  earnings — 3s.  per  week. 

Parents  poor,  respectable,  industrious.  Child  gives  up  earnings* 

3s.  per  week. 

Parents  poor,  respectable,  industrious.  Child  gives  up  earnings — 

3s.  per  week. 

Parents  poor,  respectable,  industrious.  Child  gives  up  earnings — 

2s.  per  week. 

Parents  poor,  respectable,  industrious.  Child  gives  up  earnings— 

2s.  per  week. 

Parents  poor,  respectable,  industrious.  Child  gives  up  earnings — 

3s.  per  week. 

Parents  poor,  respectable,  industrious.  Child  gives  up  earnings — 

2s.  6d.  per  week. 

Parents  poor,  respectable,  industrious.  Child  gives  up  earnings — 

3s.  per  week. 

Parents  poor,  respectable,  industrious.  Child  gives  up  earnings— 

36.  per  week. 
Parents  poor,  respectable,  industrious.  Child  keeps  his  earnings— 

3s.  per  week. 
Mother  dead.    Father  poor,  respectable,  and  industrious.    Child 

keeps  his  earnings — St.  per  week. 
Mother  dead.    Father  poor,  respectable,  and  industrious.     ChttA 

keeps  his  earnings — S«.  per  week. 

Parents  poor,  respectable,  industrious.  Child  gives  up  earnings — 

3s.  per  week. 

Parents  poor,  respect&ble,  industrious.  Child  gives  up  earnings-— 

3s.  per  week. 
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Ka 


lOO 

101 

102 

103 

104 

105 

106 

107 

108 

109 

110 

111 

112 

lis 

114 

115 

116 

117 

118 

119 

120 

121 

122 

123 

124 

125 

126 

127 

128 

129 

130 

131 

132 

133 

134 

135 

136 

1S7 

138 

139 

140 

141 

142 

14a 

144 


AQB. 


Undar 

14 
yean. 


14  to 
16 


Detoription  of  Tradioc. 


Bemsrkt. 


11 
12 
11 
11 
IS 


11 

12 


IS 


IS 


18 


13 


13 
18 
12 


12 
12 

18 


11 


14 


12 


15 
14 
15 
15 
15 


14 
14 

15 
15 

14 
15 
15 

14 
15 

14 

14 


15 
14 


14 

14 

14 

14 
14 
15 
15 


Nevrsyendor, 

Do., 

Do., 

Do., 

Do., 

Do., 
Fruit  vendor. 

Do., 

Do., 

Do., 

Do., 
Newsvendor, 

Do., 
Frait  vendor, 

Do., 

Do., 

Do., 

Do., 

Do., 

Do., 

Do., 

Do., 

Do., 

Do., 

Do., 

Do., 

Do., 

Do., 

Do., 

Do., 

Do., 

Do., 

Do., 

Do., 

Do., 

Do., 
Newrsvendor, 

Do., 

Do., 

Do., 

Do., 

Do., 

Do.. 

Do., 

Do., 


••• 


Parents  poor,  respectable,  indastrious.    Child  gives  ap  earnings— 

Bs,  per  wieek. 
Father  ..ead.     Mother  poor,  respectable,  and  industrious.     Child 

gives  up  earnings — 3s,  per  weMC. 
Parents  poor,  respectable,  industrious.     Child  ^ves  up  earnings— 

3«.  per  week. 
Parents  poor,  respectable,  industrious.    Child  gives  up  earnings— 

Ss,  per  week. 
Parents  poor,  respectable,  industrious.     Child  gives  up  earnings — 

Bs.  per  week. 
Parents  poor,  respectable,  industrious.    Child  gives  up  earnings— 

33.  per  week. 
Parents  poor,  respectable,  indtlstrious.    Child  gives  up  earnings-- 

4l8,  per  week. 
Parents  poor,  respectable,  industrious.    Child  gives  up  earning >- 

Ss,  per  week. 
Parents  poor,  respectable,  industrious.    Child  gives  up  earnings — 

4«.  per  week. 
Parents  poor,  respectable,  industrious.    Child  gives  up  earnings— 

4«.  per  week. 
Parents  poor,  respectable,  industrious.    Child  gives  up  earnings^ 

Ss,  per  week. 
Parents  poor,  respectable,  industrious.    Child  gives  up  earnings  - 

2s.  6d,  per  week. 
Parents  poor,  respectable,  industrious.     Child  gives  up  earning:  • 

25.  6d.  per  week. 
Parents  poor,  respectable,  industrious.    Child  ^ves  up  earnings-- 

33.  per  week. 
Parents  poor,  respectable,  industrious.    Child  gives  up  earnings— 

33.  per  week. 
Parents  poor,  respectable,  industrious.    Child  gives  up  earnings— 

33.  per  week. 
Father  dead.     Mother  poor,  respectable,  industrious.  Child  gire^ 

up  earnings — 33.  per  week. 
Parents  poor,  respectable,  industrious.    Child  gives  up  earnings-  - 

33.  per  week. 
Father  dead.     Mother  poor,  respectable,  industrious.  Child  gires 

up  earnings — 33.  per  week. 
Parents  poor,  respectable,  industrious.    Child  gives  up  earnings— 

33.  per  week. 
Parents  poor,  respectable,  industrious.    Child  gives  up  earnings 

33.  per  week. 
Parents  poor,  respectable,  industrious.    Child  gives  up  eamings- 

43.  per  week. 
Parents  poor,  respectable,  industrious.    Child  gives  up  earnings— 

33.  per  week. 
Parents  dead.    Child  gives 'up  earnings  (to  aunt) — 2s,  per  week. 

Parents  poor,  respectable,  industrious.     Child  gives  up  earnings— 

33.  per  week. 
Parents  poor,  respectable,  industrious.    Child  gives  up  earnings 

33.  per  week. 
Parents  poor,  respectable,  industrious.    Child  gives  up  earnings— 

43.  per  week. 
Parents  poor,  respectable,  industrious.    Child  gives  up  earnings — 

33.  per  week. 

Parents  poor,  respectable,  industrious.    Child  gives  up  eaming<%— 

33.  per  week. 
Parents  poor,  respectable,  industrious.    Child  gives  up  earnings 

33.  per  week. 
Parents  poor,  respectable,  industrious.    Child  gives  up  earnings* 

33.  per  week. 
Parents  poor,  respectable,  industrious.    Child  gives  up  earnings-* 

33.  per  week. 
Parents  poor,  respectable,  industrious.    Child  gives  up  earnings— 

33.  per  week. 
Parents  poor,  respectable,  industrious.    Child  gives  up  earnings  - 

23.  per  week. 
Parents  poor,  respectable,  industrious.     Child  gives  up  earnings  - 

23.  per  week. 
Mother  dead.     Father  poor,  respectable,  indubtrious.     Child  gives 

up  earnings — 33.  per  week.  " 

Parents  poor,  respectable,  industrious.    Child  gives  up  eamiags— 

23.  per  week. 
Patents  poor,  respectable,  industrious.    Child  gives  up  earnings-- 

23.  per  week. 
Parents  poor,  respectable,  industrious.    Child  gives  up  earnings-  - 

23.  per  week. 
Parents  poor,  respectable,  industrious.    Child  gives  up  earnings— 

23.  per  week. 
Father  dead.    Mother  poor,  respectable,  industrious.  Child  givei^ 

up  earnings — 23.  per  week. 
Parents  poor,  respectable,  industrious.    Child  gives  up  earnings^ ' 

23.  6(2.  per  week. 
Parents  poor,  respectable,  industrious.    Child  gives  up  eanungS" 

33.  per  week. 

Parents  poor,  respectable,  industrious.    Child  keeps  earning^-' 

33.  per  week. 
Mother  dead.    Father  poor,  respectable,  industrious.    Child  giv*** 

up  earnings— 33.  per  week. 
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145 
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147 

148 
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150  . 

151. 

152 
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156 

157 

158' 

^9 
160 
161. 
J62 
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166 
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1*68 
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171 
172 
173 
174 
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176 
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180 
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182 

183 

184 

185 

186 

187 

188 


18 
11 

IB 


11 


11 
18 


18 


18 
11 


14  to 
16 


BeMription  of  Trading. 


xio.  s. 


11 


15 
15 
15 


14 


16 
14 
14 

14 
14 
15 
14 
14 
15 
14 
16 


14 
14 
14 

16 


-_ 

14 
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14 

18 

- 

11 

18 

"" 

18 

N 

15 

13 

- 

13 
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- 

14 

— 

15 

- 

15 

^ 

14 

NewsTendor, 
Do., 
Do., 
Do., 
Do., 
Do., 
Do., 
Do., 
Do., 
Do., 
Do., 
Do.^ 
Do., 
Do., 
Do., 
Do., 
Do., 
Do., 
Do., 
Do., 
Do., 
Do., 
Do., 
Do., 
Do., 
Do., 
Do., 
Do., 
Do., 
Do., 
Do., 

DO.y 

Do., 
Do., 
Do., 
Do., 
Do.. 
Do., 
Do., 
Fruit  vendor. 
Do., 
Do., 
Do., 
Do., 


Parents  poor,  respectable,  induaUriuus;  OfaHd  keeps  ids  eamini^s — 

34.  per  week. 

Parents  poor,  respectable,  indnstrions.  Child  keeps  his  earnings — 

Ss,  per  week. 

Parents  poor,  respectable,  industrious.  Child  keeps  his  earnings — 

d.t.  per  week. 

Parents  poor,  respectable,  industrious.  Child  keeps  hi^  earnings — 

3«.  '^er  week.  

Parents  noor,  respectable,  industrious.  Child  gives  up  earnings — 

8»-.  per  week. 

Parents  poor,  respectable,  industrious.  Child  gives  up  earnings— 

8^.  per  week; 

Parents  noor,  respectable,  industrious.  Child  gives  up  eamingsh— 

2s,  6d.  per  week. 

Parents  poor,  respectable,  industrious.  Child  gives  up  earnings — 

Ss.  per  week. 

Parents  ^oor,  respectable,  industrious.  Child  gives  up  eaming»*- 

3.S.  per  week. 

Parents  poor,  respectable,  industrious.  Child  gives  up  earnings — 

Ss,  per  week. 
Father  dead.     Mother  poor,  respectable,  industrious.  Child  gives 

up  earnings — Ss,  per  week. 

Paients  noor,  respectable,  industrious.  Child  gives  up  earnings— 

25.  6(2.  per  week. 

Parents  poor,  respectable,  industrious.  Child  gives  up  eamingv-^ 

Ss.  per  week. 

Parents  poor,  respectable,  industrious.  Child  gives  up  earnings — 

3.S.  ner  week. 

Parents  poor,  respectable,  industrious.  Child  gives  up  earnings-- 

3«.  per  week. 

Parents  poor,  respectable,  industrious.  Child  gives  up  earnings — 

Sx   per  week. 

Parents  poor,  respectable,  industrious.  Child  gives  up  eaminga — 

35.  per  week. 

Parents  poor,  respectable,  industrious.  Child  gives  up  eamingn*  > 
39   per  week. 

Parents  poor  respectable,  industrious.  Child  gives  up  earnings — 

35.  per  week. 

Parents  poor,  respectable,  industrious.  Child  keeps  his  earnings— 

Bs.  per  week. 

Parents  poor,  respectable,  industrious.  Child  gives  up  earnings— 

25.  per  week. 

Parents  poor,  respectable,  industrious.  Child  gives  up  earnings- 

25.  6d,  per  week. 

Parents  poor,  respectable,  industrious.  Child  keeps  his  earnings — 

35.  per  week. 

Parents  poor,  respectable,  industrious.  Child  keeps  his  earnings — 

36    per  week. 

Parents  poor,  respectable,  industrious.  Child  keeps  his  earnings— 

35.  per  week. 

Parents  poor,  respectable,  industrious.  Child  gives  up  earnings — 

3?.  per  week. 

Parents  poor,  respectable,  industrious.  Child  gives  up  earnings — 

25.  per  week. 

Parents  poor,  respectable,  industrious.  Child  gives  tip  earnings-  - 

35.  per  week. 

Parents  poor,  respectable,  industrious.  Child  gives  up  earnings — 

25.  per  week. 

Parents  poor,  respectable,  industrious.  Child  gives  up  earnings — 

25.  per  week. 

Parents  poor,  respectable,  industrious.  Child  gives  up  earnings — 

35.  per  week. 

Parents  poor,  respectable,  industrious.  Child  gives  up  earnings — 

35.  per  week. 

Parents  poor,  respectable,  industrious.  Child  gives  up  earnings — 

25.  6d.  per  week. 

Parents  poor,  respectable,  indnstrious.  Child  gives  up  earnings— 

25.  per  week. 

Parents  poor,  respectable,  industrious.  Child  gives  up  earnings — 

25.  6d.  per  week. 

Parents  poor,  respectable,  industrious.  Child  gives  up  earnings — 

25.  6d.  per  weoK. 

Parents  poor,  respectable   industrious.  Child  gives  up  earnings^- 

35.  per  week. 

Parents  poor,  respectable,  industrious.  Child  gives  up  earnings — 

35.  per  week. 

Parents  poor,  respectable,  industrious.  Child  gives  up  earnings — 

25.  6d.  per  week. 

Parents  poor,  respectable   industrious.  Child  gives  up  eamings^- 

45.  per  week. 

Parents  poor,  respectable,  industrious.  Child  gives  up  earnings — 

45.  per  week. 

Parents  poor,  respectable;,  industrious.  Child  gives  up  earnings— 

45.  per  week. 

Parents  poor,  respectable,  industrious.  Child  gives  up  earnings — 

35.  per  weeuc. 

Parents  poor,  respectable,  industrious.  Child  gives  up  earnings— 

25.  per  week. 
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No. 


1 
2 
8 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
18 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 

19 
20 
21 
22 
28 
24 
26 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
81 
82 
88 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 


Age. 


Deaeriptloii  of  Trading. 


Amonnt 

of 
Bamings 
given  to 
Parcnti 


week. 


Eamingi 

of 

Family 

per  week. 


Amount 
of 

Bant 
paid  per 

week. 


14i 

12 

15 

14i 

144 

18 

12 

18 

1*4 
18 

15 

15. 

15 

14J 

12 

11 

10 

15 

18i 

154 

14 

14 

15 

15 

15 

14 

154 

15 

154 

184 

15 

12 

15 

18 

14 

18 

12 

154 

15 


NewsvemdoT, 

Do., 
Fruit, 
Messenger, 

Do., 

Do., 
Newsvendor, 

Do., 
Fruit, 
Newsvendor, 

Do., 

Do., 
Fruit, 

Do., 

Do., 

Do., 

Do., 
Newsvendor, 

Do., 
Firewood, 

Do., 
Newsvendor, 

Do., 

Do., 
Firewood, 

Do., 

Do., 
Newsvendor, 
Firewood, 

Do., 

Do., 
Newsvendor, 
Fruit, 

Newsvendor, 
Messenger, 
Newsvendor^ 

Do., 
Fish, 
Messenger, 


8.  d, 

2  6 

2  0 

8  6 


1    6 


4    Oj 


2  0 

8  0 

2  6 

8  6 

2  6 


} 


4    0 


1  6 

2  6^ 

1  6j 

2  6 

3  0 

4  0 
4    0 

'°1 

4    oj 


} 


8  0 
8  0 
2  0 
2  6 
2  6 
8  0 
8  0 
2  0 
2    0^ 

1  6j 
4    0 

2  6 


£    s,d. 
12    6 

14  0 

15  0 


0  19  6 

12  0 

0  19  0 

12  6 

18  6 

12  6 

1  14  0 
0  18  6 
12  0 

10  6 

0  10  0 

10  0 

10  0 

0  18  6 

0  19  0 

0  16  0 
110 

110 

10  0 

0  17  0 

10  6 

10  0 

0  18  0 

18  0 

0  18  0 

15  6 

0  18  0 
ISO 


«.  d. 

2  0 
8  0 

3  6 
2  6 

2  4 

2  0 

8  6 

8  0 

1  9 

1  10 

2  6 
8  0 

2  6 

2  6 

2  6 

2  6 

2  0 

1  9 

2  6 
2  6 

8  0 

1  6 

2  0 

3  0 

1  8 

2  0 
2  0 
8  0 

8  0 

8  6 

2  0 


Si? 

h 


5 
8 
5 
9 


8 
2 
6 
8 
6 

6 


8 


8 
4 
2 


2 


2 
1 
2 
2 
6 


4 

2 


Home   clean;  father   addicted  to  drink;. 

mother's  character  good. 
Home  dean ;  parents'  character  good. 

Home  dean:  father  addicted  to  drink;. 

mother's  character  good. 
Home  dean;  parents'  character  good. 

Home  dean;  parents'  character  good. 

Home  dean :  parents'  character  good. 

Home  dean ;  parents^  character  good. 

Home  clean;  father  addicted  to  drink >. 

mother's  character  good. 
Home  dirty;  parents  ad<Ucted  to  drink. 

Home  clean ;  parents'  character  good. 

Home  dean;  parents'  character  good. 

Home  clean;  parents^  character  good. 


Home  dean ;  parents'  character  goAd. 


Home  dean;  father  dead:  mothei's  char^ 
acter  good.  Gets  relief  from  St.  VIdk 
cent  de  Paul  Socie^. 

Room  clean ;.  parents  addicted  to  drink. 

Home  clean;  parents^  character  good. 

Home  dean;  parents'  character  good. 

Home  dean;  parents'  character  good. 

Home  clean  r  parents'  character  fair. 

Home  fairly  clean ;  mother  addicted  to- 
drink  *  father's  character  fair. 

Home  clean ;  parents^  diaracter  good. 

Home  dean:  father  addicted  to   drink; 
mother's  character  good. 

Home  fairly  clean ;  parents  addicted  to 
drink. 

Home  clean;  parents'  character  good. 

Home  clean;  father  dead;  mother  mar- 
ried again;  character  good. 
Home  clean ;  parents'  character  fair. 

Home  dean;  mother  dead;  father's  char^^ 

acter  good. 
Home  dean;  parents'  character  good. 

Home  clean;  parents'  character  good. 

Home  clean ;  parents'  character  fair. 
Home  dean;  parents'  character  good. 
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No. 


DeMflptloa  of  TkttdiBf. 


Amoant 

of 
Bamings 
giyen  to 
Plur«nte 
pa? 


Total 


of 

FUnilr 

perwoik. 


▲mount 
of 

Bflnt 
paid  per 

woek. 


iiiiwniTIi 


Bsmarks. 


40 
il 
42 

48 
44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

60 

51 

52 

58 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

78 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

82 


15 
15 

lii 
11 

14 

15 

15i 

14 

12 

18 

18  < 

14 

15 

18 

« 

15 

18 

14 

15 

14 

15 

14 

15 

14 

15 

18 

15 

14 

15i 

144 

15 

18 

14J 

15i 

14i 

18 

16 

14 

14J 

18 

16 

12 

15 

15 


Fiah, 

Do., 

Do., 
NowsTendoTy 

Do., 

Do., 
Fruit, 

Do., 
Newsrendor, 

Do., 

Do., 

Do., 

Do., 

Do., 

Do., 
Fish, 

Vegetables, 
Clothes, 
Newsyendor, 
Fish, 

Do., 
Messenger, 
Newsyendor, 
Messenger, 
Newsyendor, 
Fruit, 

Newsrendor, 
Fish, 

Messenger, 
Fruit, 

Do., 

Do., 
Messenger, 
Newsyendor, 

Do., 
Messenger, 
Fruit, 
Newsyendor, 

Do., 

Do., 

Do., 
Fish, 
Fruit, 


..« 


I.* 


f .  d. 

2  0 

2  6 

2  ,0 

2  .6 

* 

3  6 
8  0 
8  6 
2  6 

2  6 

•A 

1  6 
8  0 
8  0 

2  0 
2  6 

1  ^ 

2  .0 

6  0 
2  6 

•..,4  0 

2  i6 

8  0 

2  6 

7  0 

8  0 
8  0 
8  6 
8  0 
8  0 


...  I 


} 


}■ 


4  0^ 
2    oj 

5  0 

7  0 
4    0 

3  oy 

4    oJ 
2    6 

8  6 
2  6 
8  0 
8  0 
8  0 
8    0 


£  i,  d. 

0  17  0 

12  6 

0  16  0 


0  19    6 


18  0 

1  14  0 

12  6 

1  14  0 

10  0 

18  0 

18  0 

10  0 

10  6 

10  9 

0  17  0 
110 

0  14  0 

12  0 

12  6 

18  0 

0  18  6 

1  10  0 
0  15  0 
0  17  0 

14  6 

19  0 
14  0 

0  11  0 

1  17  0 
12  0 

0  18  0 

0  19  6 

0  19  0 

10  6 

1.0  0 

0  12  0 

18  0 

0  18  0 


ff.  d. 

2  6 

4  0 

2  8 


2    0 


2    8 


8    6 


1  6 
8  6 

2  4 
2  6 
2  0 
2  0 
2  0 
2  6 
2  0 
8  0 

2  0 

3  8 
2  0 
2  4 
2  0 
8  6 
2  0 
2  0 


2  6 

3  0 
6  6 

2  0 

4  0 
2  6 

2  6 

2  0 

2  9 

2  4 

2  4 

2  4 

2  6 

8  0 


4 
2 
4 
4 

5 

5 

2 
5 
8 
4 

5 
5 
4 
6 
6 
2 
8 
5 
4 
4 
8 
4 
4 
4 

4 

8 

4 

1 
6 
8 


1 
5 
4 
2 
6 
6 
2 


Home  clean ;  parents  addicted  to  drink. 

Home  clean;  parents^  character  good. 

Home  clean:  father  dead;  mother^s  chai^ 

acter  gooa. 
Home  clean  ;  parents'  charaoter  good. 

Parents  dead;  liyes  with  his  sister,   to< 

whom  he  giyes  up  the  3s.  6d, 
Home  clean;  parents'  character  fair. 

Home  clean;  father  addicted  to  drink; 
mother's  character  fair. 

Home  clean;  parents'  character  fair. 

Home  clean;  parents^  charaoter  good*. 

Home  clean ;  parents^  character  good.. 

Home  clean;  parents'  character  good. 

Home  clean;  parentis  character  fair. 

Home    fairly  clean ;    parents'   character 

good. 
Home  clean ;  parents'  charaoter  fair. 

Boom  clean  ;  parents'  character  good. 

}lo9m  clean  ;  parents'  character  good. 
Boom  dean ;  parents'  character  good. 

Boom  clean:  father  dead;  mother's  char- 
ai^ter  gooa. 

Home  fairly  clean;  character  of  parenta 
bad. 

Home  clean ;  mother  dead ;  father's  char- 
acter good. 

Home  clean;  parents'  character  good. 

Hoifie  dirty ;  parents  addicted  to  drink. 

Hoifie  clean;  mother  addicted  to  drink;. 

ffithePs  character  good. 
Home  clean ;  parents   character  good. 

Home  clean ;  parents'  character  good. 

««T  .w  •  '  •  •    • 

Home  clean ;  parents'  character  good. 
Home  clean;  parents'  character  good. 
Home  clean ;  parents'  character  good. 

Home  clean ;  father  dead ;  mother's  char* 
acter  good. 

Home  clean ;  mother  dead ;  father's  char- 
acter good. 

Home  clean ;  parents'  character  fair. 

Home  fairly  clean ;  father  dead ;  mother's 
character  good. 

Home  clean ;  mother  addicted  to  drink ; 

father's  character  good. 
Home  clean;  parents'  character  good. 

Home  clean ;  parents'  character  good. 

Home    dirty,    and    without    furniture; 

mother  dead :  father  addicted  to  drink. 
Home  fairly  clean;   father  not  stoppiiu; 

with  family;  mother's  character  good. 
Home  clean ;  parents*  character  good. 

Home  clean ;  father  dead ;  mothei's  char 
acter  good. 
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No. 

Affe. 

Daioriptloo  of  Trading. 

Amount 

of 

Bamlnn 

given  to 

Farenti 

week. 

Total 
EaZBlngB 

of 

Family 

per  week. 

of 

Kent 

paid  per 

week. 

No.  of  Ohlldren 
In  Family. 

«.  d. 

£  «.  d. 

«.  d. 

88 
84 

15 
12 

Newsvendor^ 
Do., 

4    0 
8    0 

0  16    0 
0  18    0 

2    0 
2    6 

8 
8 

Home  clean;  father  dead;  mother  mar* 

ried  again;  character  good. 
Home  clean;  parental  character  good. 

86 

18 

Do., 

8    0 

110 

1    6 

8 

Home  clean;  parents'  character  good. 

86 

13i 

Messenger, 

6    0 

18    6 

2    6 

2 

Home  clean ;  parents'  character  good* 

87 

15 
12 

Newsvendor, 
Do., 

8    0^ 
1    6j 

10    6 

1     6 

4 

Home  clean ;  mother  dead ;  father's  char- 
acter good. 

89 
90 

15 
18 

Fruit, 
Do., 

2    6^ 
2    Oj 

0  18    6 

2    6 

5 

Home  clean ;  parents'  character  fair. 

91 
92 

14 
11 

Firewood, 
Do., 

8    0^ 
1    6j 

10    6 

8    0 

8 

Home  clean ;  parents'  character  good. 

93 

18 

Fruit, 

2    0 

0  15    0 

2    6 

2 

Home  clean;  parents'  character  fair. 

94 

15 

Fish, 

2    6 

12    6 

2    0 

1 

Home  clean;  parents'  character  fair. 

96 

• 

96 
97 
98 

15 
14 
10 

Do., 

Do., 

Newsvendor, 

Do., 

■ 

4    0 
2    6 
2    t\ 
4    oJ 

14    0 
0  17    6 

0  10    6 

2    0 
2    0 

2    0 

4 
4 

5 

Home  fairly  clean;  parents  addicted  to 

drink. 
Home  fairly  clean;  parents  addicted  to 

drink. 

Home  dean;  father  dead;  mother's  char- 
acter good;  gets  relief  from  North  Dub- 
lin Union. 

99 
100 

181 
15 

Fish, 
Do., 

1  6^ 

2  6 

0  19    0 

2    6 

5 

Home  clean ;  parents'  character  good. 

101 

13 

Do., 

1    6 

1    7    6 

2    8 

6 

Home  dean;  parents^  character  good. 

102 
108 
104 

18J 

18 

15 

Messenger, 
Newsvendor, 
Do., 

4    0 
2    0 

1    6-^ 

0  10    0 
0  17    0 

2    0 
1    4 

2 

4 

Home  clean ;  father  dead ;  mother's  duu^ 

acter  good. 
Home   fairly  dean;   parents'   diaraoter 

fair^ 

105 

14 

Do., 

1    6  . 

1   oJ 

12    0 

8    0 

5 

Home  clean ;  parents'  character  good. 

106 

18 

Do., 

107 

15 

Do., 

2    0 

12    0 

0    6 

8 

Home  clean;  parents'  character  good. 
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E    DIVISION. 


AOB. 


No. 


Under 
U 


14  to 

16 
yean. 


Beeoription  of  TnuUng. 


2 


8 


8 


NewBTendor, 


MoBsenger, 


Do., 


Do., 


Do., 


Do., 


NewBTendor, 


Do., 


The  father  is  a  fl;ardener^  earning  18s.  per  week;  has  two  sons  em- 
ployed as  garden  boys ;  earns  16s.  between  them.  The  boy  con- 
cerned attends  school  and  vends  the  evening  papers.  One  young 
sister  at  school.  Mother  keeps  the  home.  The  family  occupy 
two  rooms  in  the  house,  Orwell-road*  and  are  in  good  circnm- 
Btances.    Total  weekly  income,  £1  14t. 

Mother  is  a  widow.  Has  five  in  family — ^three  boys  and  two  girls ; 
one  boy  earns  10s.  per  week,  another  4s.,  and  another  ds.  The 
two  girls  are  attending  school.  The  mother  keeps  house.  The 
family  reside  in  a  room  of  a  tenement  house.  Total  amount  of 
weekly  wages,  17s.    They  appear  to  be  in  fair  ciroumstances. 

This  boy's  father  is  a  van-driver ;  out  of  employment  for  the  past 
three  weeks;  cause  of  disemployment  not  adven.  The  mother  is 
a  charwoman ;  earns  about  4s.  6d.  per  we^.  The  husband  earns 
18s.  when  working.  The  boy  concerned,  and  another  in  per- 
manent emplo^ent,  earn  about  7s.  between  them.  Tney 
occupy  a  rooip  in  the  tenement  house,  4,  Park-avenue.  Present 
weekly  income,  lis'.  6d.  One  young  girl  goes  to  school.  Family 
appears  to  be  in  fair  cii^umstances. 

This  boy's  mother  is  a  widow,  earning  about  5s.  per  week  as  a 
charwoman;  has  only  this  boy  in  family,  who  attends  school, 
and  goes  on  messages;  when  so  employea,  earning  only  a  few 
pence  on  these  occasions.  They  occupy  a  cottage  containing 
two  rooms.  They  appear  to  be  in  fail*  circumstances,  making 
allowances  for  their  limited  means. 

This  boy's  mother  is  a  widow ;  employed  as  a  factory  hand ;  earns 
about  ds.  per  week.  Has  one  son  earning  17s.  per  week ;  three 
others  attend  school,  includingthe  bov  concerned,  who  does  mes- 
sages when  not  at  school.  Two  others  earn  nothing.  The 
family  occupy  a  cottage,  and  appear  to  be  in  fair  circumstances. 
Total  weekly  income,  about  £l  per  week. 


This  boy's  father  is  an  invalid,  and  has  not  worked  for  the  past 
three  years.  He  has  two  sons,  who  earn  14s.  each  weekly.  Has 
two  girls  and  the  b<^  concerned,  who  attend  school;  the  boy 

foes  on  errands  when  so  employed.    The  mother  keeps  house» 
he  family  occupy  a   cottage,  containing  two  rooms.      Total 
weekly  income,  £1  8s.    They  appear  to  be  in  fair  circumstanoet* 


This  boy's  father  is  in  the  employment  of  the  railway  company; 
his  wife  keeps  a  chandlery  and  stationers'  shop.  There  are  three 
boys  and  one  girl  in  family,  the  bov  concerned  included.  Th% 
boys  attend  school.  The  girl  assists  her  mother  in  the  shop. 
The  boy  concerned  sells  and  delivers  newspapers  in  the  morning 
and  eveninss.  The  father  earns  £1  per  week.  A  good  profit  is 
also  derived  from  the  shop.    They  are  in  good  circumstances. 

This  boy's  mother  is  a  widow,  having  six  in  family — ^three  girls 
and  three  boys.  One  boy  earns  14s.  per  week.  The  Ix^  con- 
cerned earns  about  Is.  Qd.  per  week.  The  others  attend  school. 
The  mother  keeps  house.  This  boy  generally  vends  newspapers. 
The  house  is  clean  and  well  kept.  Total  weekly  income,  about. 
15s.  6d.  per  week.    They  appear  to  be  in  fair  circumstances. 
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APPEITDIX  No.  4. 

§^4^        BSTUBN  giving  the  number  of  children  engaged  in  Street  Trading  in  some  of  the  principal  dtief  and  towns ; 
*"'*^  and  also  the  number  of  such  children  prosecuted  during  the  twelve  months  ended  Ikforob,  1902. 


IiriPBCTOB-OXNnUL, 

BOTAL  IbISH  OOKSTABtTLABT,:— 

WiW  a  vievr  to  aa  Inquiry,  whicih  Hii  Bsoeillenflj 
pnyDoeee  shortlj  instiljiiting,  into  the  8breeit  TraUing  by 
CbudreiD  in  the  laige  cesitres  of  population  in  Ireland, 
I  am  directed  to  amk  if  you  cooLd  kindly  ooUeot  infor- 
mMion,  and  supply  BetimiB  in  iSie  following  forms  tm 
Te^Bids  Belfast  and  Oxrk,  and  a  few  others  of  lihe  loige 
evfies  or  towns  in  Ireland. 

(o.)  Children  Trading  in     8ireet$, — 
Approximate    num>b«r    of  children    employed    in 


Trading  in  tiie  Stft^eefas,  watfi  their  ages,  viz:  — 

Boys  under  14.  % 

(BoyB  between  14  and  16. 

Giris  under  14. 

Girlis  between  14  and  16. 
(&.)  The  expression  "Street  Trading"  indiideB 
hawking  of  new^pen,  mstdies,  floweoi,  and  other 
afrtides,  organ-gnndine,  plying  for  hiie  in  the  csr- 
riage  of  luggage,  shoe-bladung,  taking  messages,  and 
any  other  like  occupation  carried  on  in  streets  or 
odher  publio  places;  and  the  Beburn  shonld,  if 
possible,  distinguish  the  number  of  chEdren  of  the 
above  aces  engaged  in  each  of  IJhflse. 

(e. )  ifumber  of  sudi  children  prosecuted  during  the 
past  twelve  months,  giving  offences. 


STBSSEZr  TRADMIQ  OHILDiRBN. 


The  Undbb  Sbcbitabt, — 

Submitted — 
I  beg  to  sullbmit  Betums 

3rd  Maixsh,  1902. 


required  fixnu  nine  of  the  large  cities  or  towns,  including  Belfast  and  Cork.. 

HXFF  F.  OoNsmiKx, 

D.  I.  G. 


STREET-TRADING  CHILDREN— CITY  OF 

BELFAST. 

Boys. 

TotaL 

GIBLS. 

TotaL 

Under  11 

14  to  IS. 

Under  14. 

14  tola 

Approximate     number     of 
uhildren  employed  in  Trad- 
ins  in  the  Streeta 

Selling  Newspapers 
M      Matohee 

616 

1 

19 

178 
9 

094 
28 

— 

1 

1 

•,      Flowers  and  other  articles  . 

8 

8 

11 

2 

2 

Organ  Grinding     ... 

— 

— 

— 

2 

2 

4 

Flying  for  hire  in  the  Oarriage  of 

Lugmre. 
Shoe  rilacking 

8 

2 

4 

.. 

: 

_ 

• 

Taking  Meeiages    . 

900 

188 

497 

46 

— 

46 

• 

Other  like  Occupations,  viz. :~ 

(hitherlng  and  Selling  OfCal 
•       -      ......            , ,,  ^^, 

TOTAL. 

6 

— 

6 

8 

— 

8 

856 

386 

1J40 

67 

8 

60 

•^               ^^._* .       .    J  wsrrEb 

Number    ofi  nioli    childreni 
proMcnted  during  the  year, 
1901. 

Offences,  viz.  r— 
Larcenies 

8 

6 

9 

— 

— 

— 

Flaying  Football  on  publio  street    . 

27 

26 

62 

— 

— 

— 

Committing  Nuisances 

1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

Assaults     .... 

1 

1 

2 

— 

— 

— 

Throwing  Missiles  In  public  street  . 

— 

2 

2 

— 

— 

— 

Obetruotions 

— 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

Loitering  with  Intent 

1 

6 

6 

— 

— 

— 

Indeoent  Behaviour 

Total, 

S 

1 

8 

^ 

^ 

■■" 

• 

86 

41 

76 

— 

— 

16^ 


STREST-TBABING  CHIIiDBBN-<}ITT  OF    CORK. 


BOT& 

TMaL 

onojL 

T6taL 

• 

Under  14. 

14  to  18. 

Under  14. 

■ 
14  to  18. 

XAilldrea  «mp]oyeil  m  TnOr 

SellHig  Newtpaper* 

MAtOhM 

„      FlowBm  ind  other  artielM  . 

Orgwi  Grinding 

VMxkg  for  hire  in  the  Ouriage  of 

LoffgaflPB. 
Shoe  Blacking 

TAUng  Messages    . 

Other  like  OocnpationSk  viz.  ^~ 

TOTAL. 

n 

8 

IS 

87 

7 

90 

114 

15 
88 

17 

8 

86 

07 

84 

181 

17 

8 

95 

Knmber   of    locli  Ohildran 
noMoated  durixig  the  yeAr, 

■ 

Off encesi  tIz.  ^— 
TrespaH  on  Ballway  Premiies 

TOTAL, 

4 

6 

10 

■ 
> 

^^^ 

4 

6 

10 

- 

— 

— 

AmaBnlSL 


STREET-TRADING  CEEILDREN-^TT  OF  LONDONDERRT. 


■ 

< 

Boys. 

TotaL 

GXBLS. 

Under  14. 

14tol6L 

Under  14. 

14  to  18. 

TotaL 

ApproxiniftU     nnmher     of 
Cbildien      ampkiyed     in 
leading  in  the  Streets. 

Selling  Newspapers, 

„      Matches 

„      Flowersland  other  artiOIes   . 
Organ  Grinding     . 

Plying  for  Hire^  the  Carriage  of 

Lngnbge. 
Shoe  BUokiDg 

Taking  Messages  . 

Other  like  ooonpationai  vii.  r* 

TOTAL 

14 

90 

■ 

44 

1      1      1      i      t      1      1      ' 

1      1      1      i      1      1      1 

% 

1      1      1      1      1      1      1 

« 

•14 

80 

44 

— 

- 

— 

Hnmber  of    toch    Children 
•  pttieecnted  dnrlng  the  year 

iiSoi. 

Offences,  vis.:— 

TOTAL 

1 

« 

♦ 

* 

— 

1 

— 
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STR£BT*TBADINa  C^LLDREN^-CflTT  OF  LIMEBIOE. 


1    \ 

BOTS. 

Total 

aiBLS. 

Total 

• 

Under  14. 

14  to  IS. 

Under  14. 

14tol& 

▲pproKimate     munber     of 
trading  In  the  sKeetB. 

SeUUiff  Newipapen, 

„      M»tOhes, 

„      Flowen  and  other  articlMi  . 

Orgftn  Grindinff,     . 

Plying  for  hire  in  the  Oarriage  of 

Lngffage. 
Shoe  Blaoklng, 

Taking  Mesnges,    . 

Other  like  Occnpations,  viz.  :— 

TOTAL, 

16 

7 

1 
9 

6 

8 
IS 

81 

U 

1 
SI 

— 

^ 

S 

28 

08 

1 
1 

— 

Nvxnber   of   snoh   Ohildren 
poMOUted  dorlng  the  year. 

OffenoeB,  viz. :~ 
Larceny  froro  a  Shop, 
„      ofPigeona, 
„      of  Money  from  a  Honse, 

TOTAL, 

1 
4 

1 

1 

1 
1 
6 

Ill 

I 

6 

S 

7 

- 

STREET-TRADING  OHILDREN^-OITY  OF  WATERFOKD. 


BOTS. 

Total 

GIBLS. 

Total 

Under  14. 

14  to  16. 

Under  14. 

14  to  16. 

Selling  NewipaperB 

»      Matches 

n      Flowers  and  other  artiolei  . 

Organ  Grinding 

Plying  for  Hire  in  the  Gfuriage  of 
Lnggage 

Taking  Meaiages    . 

Other  like  oocnpationa,  vie.  :— 

TOTAL, 

SI 

SI 

48 

— 

^^^ 

ohildren  employed  in  trad- 
ing in  the  ftreeti. 

— 

SI 

81 

IS 

- 

- 

Number    of    raoh   children 
SToeeoated  during  the  year 

OfTenoes,  viz.  :— 

TOTAL, 

' 

( 
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STREET-TRADING  CHILDREN— TOWN  OF  DUNDALK. 


^9S!t^ 


BOT& 

Tdtal, 

OIBL8. 

TMal 

* 

Under  14. 

Utol«. 

Under  14.     Utol& 

AmKntaamtt    xramber     of 
ohildren  employed  in  Trad- 
ingHitheSferaeti. 

SeQlnff  Newspapers 

«      Flowen  and  ottier  articles  . 

Organ  Grinding 

Flying  for  Hire  in  the  Oarriage  of 
Lnggftge. 
Shoe^lacking                    • 

Taking  TifflBsngsB    . 

Other  like  oocnpations,  vii.  :— 

T0TAI« 

10 
7 

4 

3 
8 

14 

8 

10 

1 

4 

^^ 

--     1     1     I     1      1     1 

17 

10 

27 

1 

1 

2ffiunbftr  of    rooh  Ohildren 
nroMoated  dnrlng  the  year 

OHEeoees,  Yiz.  r— 

TOTAL, 

• 

• 

« 

STBEBT-TRADING  CHILDBaEN— CITY  OF  KILKENNY. 


• 

B0T6. 

Total 

OlSLS. 

fiiAA^t 

1 

Under  li. 

Utol6. 

Und«rl4. 

14tol6L 

TotaL 

ing  la  the  straan. 
< 

Selling  Newspapen 

n      Slatches 

n      Flowers  and  other  arttdas  . 
Organ  Qrindiag 

Flying  for  hire  in  the  carriage  of 
BhoejBlacklng 
Taking  Massages    . 

Other  ]ik«  ooonpalloos^  tIs  : 

Total 

10 

« 

• 

% 

• 

- 

10 

« 

15 

- 

- 

- 

Hunber  of    iodh  Ohildren 
BToaeoatad  dartag  the  year 

OfleneeSiTix.:* 

TOTAL 

• 

« 

• 
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STREET-TRADING  CHILDKBN— TOWN  OP  BBOGHEDA. 


• 

BOT& 

TotaL 

GIBL& 

ToiaL 

1          '      '      ■      1 

Under  11. 

Htoie. 

Under  14. 

Utol& 

AVPRndSDate     nvmber     of 
Ijnildnii  amploTad  la  Tid- 
ing in  the  Streeta. 

1 

Selling  Newipapen 

M      MatchM 

,.      Flowers  and  other  artldlet  . 

Oigan  Grinding 

Plying  for  hire  in  the  Owrlege  of 

Luggage. 
Shoe  slacking 

TakingMenagee    . 

Other  like  ooospationa,  tIs.  :— 

TOTAL, 

IS 
14 

s 
so 

• 

U 

u 

— 

— 

— 

.  * 

S6 

ss 

«8 

— 

— 

— 

Number  of    inoh    children 
onted  dnrinff  the  year. 

Offencea,  viz.  :— 

TOTAL, 

s 

. 

STREET-TRADING  CHILDREN— TOWN  OF  GALWAY. 


Boya 


Undarl4.  I   Utolft. 


TotaL 


QIBL& 


Under  14. 


UtoUi 


TotaL 


iparoximate  number  of 
Qiildreo  emi»loyed  in  Trad- 
ing in  the  Streetn 


Selling ']^ew8x>aperB 

„      Matohee 

„      Flowers  and  oiher  articlA  . 

Organ  Grinding 

Flying  for  hire  in  the  carriage  of 

toggage. 
Shoe  Blaoking 

Taking  Hessages     . 

Other  like  Oocupations,  viz.  :^ 


& 


'lllbMtoirfi 


Number  of  soch  Children 
prosecuted  during  the  year 
IWL 


TOTAL 


^^^ 


«  *• 


8 


10 


IS 


••  ••  •* 


18 


Offeooes,  vii.  :— 


TOTAL 


..> 


<  •» 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  REPORTS  OF  COMMISSIONERS  OF  NATIONAL  EDUCATION,  FROM  1893  TO 

1900,  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. 


(Compiled  by  Committee,) 


Hie  following  are  the  obsenraiioiui  of  the 
vioaein  of  National  Bducation,  taken  from  iheir  Annual 
ReportB  from  1893  to  1900,  in  reference  to  the  oompul- 
aory  attendance  dauaes  of  the  Irish  Education  Act, 
1892:-- 

1893. 

From  year  to  year  in  our  sevwal  Reports,  we  hare 
furnished  the  Gk>remnient  with  a  atatemeni  of  the 
attendanpe  of  pupils  at  our  echook.  Its  irregularity  has 
been,  unfortunately,  a  constant  theme  of  obaonration. 

In  1874,  the  Ohief  Secretary  for  Ireland  addressed  us 
upon  the  subject.    He  said:  — 

*"RtQ  irregultoity  in  tiie  attendsnce  of  pupils  at 
Iriah  National  Schools  ia  a  ^(reat  eril,  and  cannot  but 
injuriously  affect  the  quahty  of  the  education  im- 
parted in  the  schoola ;  and  while  his  Grace  hopes  that 
the  present  system  of  payment  by  results  will  pro- 
duce, both  in  mansgen  and  teachers,  more  acnye 
exertions  to  secure  attendance,  he  would  at  the  same 
time  be  glad  if  some  additional  inducements  oould  be 
devised,  whic^,  under  proper  asifeguarda,  would  insure 
a  more  regular  attendance  than  at  present/' 

We  replied  as  follows: — 

"This  is  a  subject,  which  from  year  to  year  has 
oocnpied  the  serious  attention  of  the  Board.  The 
Oommisaimiers  regret  the  disprt^wrtion  which  exists 
in  the  sohoola  between  the  average  attendance  and 
the  number  on  the  rolls.  The  habit  and,  in  a  rast 
proportion  cf  cases,  the  necesaity  of  the  Irii^  farmer 
to  make  his  children,  however  young,  take  part  in 
the  spring  and  harvest  opexadliona  of  the  farm,  have 
much  to  say  to  this  unfortunate  result ;  and  when  it 
is  remembered  that  there  are  in  the  country  upwards 
of  300,000  holdings,  the  valuation  of  eadi  of  which 
does  not  exceed  £§,  it  canno^l  be  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  this  habit  or  necessity  of  bringing  into  re- 
quisition the  labour  of  the  children  causes  great 
periodical  reductions  in  the  attendance  at  the  achools. 

"  The  Commissioners  have  endeavoured  as  tbe  only 
remedy  at  their  command,  to  make  the  schools  as 
attractive  to  the  children  and  their  parents  as  pos- 
sible, and  the  fiberaMty  of  Parliam.ent  in  awarding 
grants  for  payment  for  results  during  the  last  three 
year*  has  proved  to  'be  a  salutary  stimulus  in  this 
direction." 

Upon  different  occasions  the  question  oommanded  the 
serious  attention  of  Parliament,  and  in  1683  the  Houae 
of  Commons  unanimously  resolved :  — 

"l%at  it  is  expedient  to  introduce  into  Ireland  the 
principle  of  Compulsory  Bducati(»i,  with  sux^  modi- 
ficabiona  aa  the  social  and  religious  conditions  of  the 
oountiry  require." 


Upon  the  basia  of  this  resolution  a  Bill  containing 
clauses  for  compulsory  attendance  was  introduced  into 
the  House  of  Commons  in  188&,  by  the  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland,  but  was  not  afterwards  proceeded  with. 

The  Bill  applied  to  all  Irelaiid,  rural  aa  well  as 
oppidan. 

The  Act  of  1892,  however,  so  far  as  regards  com- 
pulsory attendance,  refers  only  to  the  116  cities  and 
plaoes  whidi  are  under  corporate  control,  and  which 
embrace  1,046,534  inhabitante,  or  36^  per  cent,  of  the 
population  of  the  whole  country. 

The  great  advantage  qf  this  limitation  of  area,  as  a 
tentative  measure,  is  that  every  city  or  town  affeoted 
by  the  Act,  has,  as  a  machinery,  a  trained  and  ex- 
perienced k«al  authority,  to  work  its  provisions.  Under 
Clause  16  of  the  Aict,  its  extension,  however,  to  other 
districts  ia  provided  for,  in  the  event  of  the  establiah- 
ment  by  Act  of  Parliament  of  County  Councils,  and  in 
another  sub-section  of  the  same  section,  any  suburb 
or  other  area,  outaide  the  bouiidariee  of  any  municipal 
borouj^  or  township,  may  under  certain  conditions  oe 
•mibnbced  in  the  scope  of  tSie  Act. 

From  the  passage  which  we  have  quoted  from  our 
reply  of  1674  to  the  Ohsef  Secretary,  it  is  evident  that 
wa  entertain  no  hope  whatever  that  in  the  majority 


of  oases  an  Irish  child's  attendance  can  be  regularly 
spread  over  all  the  parte  of  a  year.  The  apiang  seaaon 
in  the  first  half  of  the  year  and  the  autumn  season  ia 
the  second  half  muat  be  largely  regarded  as  blanks  in 
school  attendance.  However,  by  requiring,  aa  the 
Act  does,  seventy-five  attendances  in  each  half  year,  an 
ample  mar|^  is  l^t  for  farm  or  domestic  occi^Mtiona 
in  the  spring  and  autumn,  auld  also  for  vacationa  and 
religious  holidays. 

Hence  the  requirement  of  the  Act,  aa  bcung  moderate 
in  its  demand  upon  the  time  of  the  pupil  and  ample 
for  scholastic  purposes,  ia  accepted  with  much  favour 
by  those  practically  conversant  with  the  subject  of 
Iriah  education. 

In  the  course  of  1899^  all  the  pceliminaxy  arrange- 
ments for  setting  the  Act  in  motion,  so  far  aa  our  Boud 
had  to  see  to  their  settlement,  were  duly  effected. 

Difficulties  and  conaiderations  of  an  embarrassing 
character,  however,  rapidly  beset  our  action,  and  these 
will  be  best  described  in  the  following  Minute,  whioh 
was  forwarded  on  the  31at  January,  1894,  to  the  Chief 
Secretary : — 

"  In  consequence  of  the  kiifficulties  which  the  Com- 
missioners of  National  Education  have  experienced  in 
bringing  the  Irish  Eduoation  Act,  1892,  into  opm- 
tion,  and  the  observations  upon  their  action  which 
have  been  made  in  Parliament  and  elsewhere,  they 
think  it  necessary  to  submit  the  following  Minute  for 
the  consideration  of  Her  Majesty's  (Government. 

"  The  object  of  the  Act  is  to  secure  the  attendance 
at  school  of  all  children  within  the  prescribed  limits 
of  age,  '  unless  there  is  a  reasonable  excuse  for  non- 
attendance.' 

"The  Act  applies  only  to  municipal  boroughs  or 
towns  or  townehips  under  Oommdasioners,  and  'the 
Council  or  Commissioners  of  the  place'  are,  in  each 
instance,  'the  Local  Anthorittf'  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Act.  There  are  in  Iielani  in  all,  118  {daces  to 
whioh  the  Act  appliea.  In  eighty-eight  of  these 
places  the  Local  Authority  haa  taken  action  under 
the  Act;  but  in  the  remaining  thirty  places,  for 
various  reaaona,  nothing  effectual  has  yet  been  done 
to  bring  the  Act  into  operation. 

"Dublin,  Cork.  Limerick,  Waterford,  and  other 
most  important  places  are  among  those  in  which  the 
Act  is  as  yet  in  abeyance. 

"  Hie  Act,  sec.  3,  suh-sec.  (4),  purports  to  empower 
the  Commissioners  to  exercise  any  power,  and  per- 
fonn  any  duty  impoaed  on  a  Local  Authority  by  the 
preceding  part  of  the  aame  section^  in  the  event  of 
such  authority,  after  warning  and  reaaonable  notice, 
failing  so  to  do.  But  the  meeeeding  suh-section  (5) 
of  section  7,  which  provides  that  the  expenses  of 
School  Attendance  Uommittees  and  their  Offioeia 
'  shall  be  defrayed  by  the  Local  Authority  out  of  the 
local  rate,'  and  the  tvbsequent  section  15,  sub-section 
(2),  which  relates  only  to  '  any  County  Council  whioh 
may  be  established '  under  future  legislation,  are  the 
only  provisions  to  be  found  in  the.  Act  for  defraying 
the  expenses  attending  its  execution.  There  is,  there- 
fore, no  provision  enabling  the  Commissioners  to 
defray  the  expense  of  any  action  which  they  might 
endeavour  to  take  upon  default  on  the  part  of  a 
Local  Authority  ;  they  have  no  power  to  compel  any 
Local  Authmty  to  exercise  its  powers  or  to  perform  * 
its  duties  ;  and  they  aho  have  reason  to  believe  that,  . 
in  many  places  to  which  the  Act  applies,  there  is  no 
rate  or  fimd  which  answers  to  the  description  of  '  the 
local  rate'  with  sufficient  certaintty  to  justify  the  , 
Commissioners  in  taking  it  on  themaelves  to  appoint 
a  Committee  which  woi^d  necessarily  incur  expenaea 
which  might  prove  irrecoverable. 

"In  those  places  in  whdoh  the  Local  Authoritiea 
have  taken  action,  other  difficulties  have  arisen, 
owing  chiefly  to  the  provisiona  of  section  3  (1),  and 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  Local  Authoritiea  under 
those  provisions.  In  appointing  School  Attendance 
Committees,  the  Local  Authority  in  each  pkce  has 
the  sole  and  uncontrolled  power  of  fixing  the  number 
cf  the  Committee  at  six,  eighty  or  ten,  and  alao  haa 
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the  sole  power  of  makiiig  '  regulaitionA  as  to  tbe  thne^ 
And  ittode  of  appoinftanent  of  the  Cbmnutiee,  and  the 
oondixot  o(  their  proceedings.'  6uoh.  legulatioDAy  . 
when  made,  are  'subject  to  Hhe  approval  of  the  . 
Cbmmiflsionera ' ;  but  the  Oommissionen  have  no 
power  to  prescribe  or  originate  regulations,  nor  io 
require  the  Local  Authorities  to  make  any  partieular  ' 
regukition,  nor  can  any  regulation  be  made  under  the 
Act,  tecept  as  td  the  preecribdd  subieets,  wtiich,  in 
tlie'  ^opinion '  of  the  Oonunisuenere,  did  not  include 
the  eompoeitHMi  of  the  Oommittees,  or  tihe  oualiflca- 
tioDS  of  their  members,  which  are  specifically  pro- 
Tided  for  Vy  the  Act,  in  the  following  terms : — *  One- 
half  shall  be  appointed  by  iAie  Local  Authority,  and 
the  remainder  by  the  Commissioners,  and  not  less 
than  ode-'hidf  shall,  where  such  persons  are  avaHable, 
be  managers  or  patrons  o^  sohools  in  the  place/  The 
CboUnissioners  in  April,  18d5,  and  itubeequently, 
cidkki  the  attention  of  the  Local  Aulftiorities  to  the 
prorisions  Of  the  Act,  specially  quoting  the  t^ird  and 
fiftieehith  sections,  and  called  upon  them  to  carry  out 
the  requirements  of  the  law.  The  OommissioneTS 
weie  of  the  opinion  that  the  direction  as  to  the  appoint^ 
ment  of  managers  or  patrons  was  equally  binding 
upon  iti^  Local  Authorities  and  upon  themselves,  and 
they  submit  that,  as^  the  Act  stands,  the  duty  of 
electing  the  prescribed  number  .of  patrons  or 
managers,  where  available,  arid  the  responsibility  for 
disregarding  this  protrision,  cannot  be  excltieively 
thrown  upon  one  only  of  the  appointing  authorities. 
The  Commissioners  have  aliv;a^  been,  and  they  are, 
ready  to  co-operate  with  ^e  Local  Authorities  in. 
providing  for  the  appointment  of  tiie  prescribed  pro- 
poition  of  managers  or  patroiis,  where  available,  but 
the  action  of  the  Local  Authorities  hes,  in  several 
cases,  hitherto  been  such  as  to  render  it  impossible 
for  the  Commissioners  to  give  effect,  through  their 
appointments  alone,  to  this  direction  in  the  Act, 
without  cozmtituting  the  Attendance  Committees  in  a 
way  whidh  would  be  botfh  unjust  and  fatal  to  their 
efficiency.  Londonderry  may  be  taken  as  an  example, 
though  there  are  many  similar  cases.  The  Local 
AiitlHjrity  fixed  the  number  of  the  School  Aittendance 
Commilitee  at  ten,  and  appointed  five  members,  all 
of  w»hom  were  Protestlante,  and  none  of  whom  were' 
managers  or  paitrons ;  the  proportion  of  the  popular 
tion  who  were  Roman  Catholics  was  8&'2.  Similar 
aotioQ  in  other  places  led  to  strong  remonstrances 
being  addressed  to  the  Commissioneni,  who  were 
called,  upon  to  do  justice  in  the  matter,  wliidh  was 
stated  to  involve  the  peaceful  and  harmonious 
working  of  the  Act,  and  interests  of  conscience  which 
could  not  be  compromised.  In  Londonderry  (Hiiy 
three  Boman  Caiiiolic  managers  or  patrons  were 
available,  and  if  the  Commissioners  were  obliged  to 
confine  their  five  nominations  to  patrons  or  managers, 
the  result  would  fvave  been  the  appointment  of  a 
Committee  upon  w^icfti  more  1(ha»  56  per  cent,  of  the 
Ifopulation  would  have  been  represented  by  only 
90  per  cent,  of  the  Committee,  lliere  are  several 
places  in  which  there  is  only  one  manager  or  patron 
belonging  to  a  numerous  denomination,  and  there 
are  some  places  in  which  there  is  no  manager  or 
patron  beLoriging  to  a  denomination  which  is  entitled 
to  representation.  The  Commissioners  believe  that' 
the  result  of  throwing  the  obligation  to  appoint 
managers  or  patrons  entirely  upoa  the  Commissioners, 
under  such  circumstances,  must  be  to  prevent  the 
Committees,  when  appointed,  from  proving  efficient 
for  any  purpose  except  that  of  provoking  sectarian 
animosity.  The  duties  and  discretion  entrusted  to 
these  Coim^ttees  include  the  decimon  whether  non- 
Katiomil  Schools  are  'efficieatl';  whether  children 
not  attending  school  are  'receiving  suitable  elemen- 
tary education  in  some  other  manner ' ;  whether  ex- 
cuses made  for  the  non-attendance  of  children  are 
'  reasonable ' ;  whether  in  eadh  case  of  default  in 
attendance  'it  is  inexpedient'  to  take  proceedings, 
and  the  like ;  and  if  the  decision  of  sudi  questions 
is  exclusively  entruated  to  members  of  one  rdigious 
denomination,  or  even  to  a  Committee  upon  wni<di 
each  denomination  has  not  a  fair  representation,  the 
results  mast  bt  aoat-  i^urions. 

"The  Commiissioaers  felt  that  they  coukl  not  make 
themaelvea  parties  to  the  constitution  of  the  Obqi-, 
mittees  to  whom  such  delicate  poweis  were  entrusted  . « 
in  a  masmer  calculated  to  create  just  dissatisfaction. 
They  thought  that  the  provision  that  managers. <^r 
patrons  shall  be  appointed  onl^r  'where  such  persom 
•rs  available/  left  them  at  least  a  discretion,  where 


oth^'fkfif  considerations  arose,  even  apart  from  their 
contention  that  the  Local  Authorities  were  equally 
bound  to  obey  the  Act  They  have  in  each  ease  -coa- 
flidered  whether  they  could  appoint  the  prescribed 
proportioo  of  managers  or  patrons,  and  niey  have 
done  00  except  where  their  doing  so  would  ignore 
other  and  vital  interests,  and  would,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Commdssioners,  render  it  impossible  for  the. 
Comoaittee  to  carry  out  its  functions  By  depriving  it 
of  the  pubHo  oolifidence  and  support  essential  to  its 
efficiency* 

"The  Commissioners  think  it  right  to  state  thiat^ 
throughout  all  the  discussions  uid  considerations 
which  have  taken  place  at  their  Board  upon  this  sub- 
ject, including  the  adoption  of  this  Minnte,  they  have 
•been  unanimous,  and  there  has  been  no  division  of 
opinion  among  iiliem  as  to  the  constitution  of  any 
School  Attendance  Committee,  or  even  as  to .  the 
selection  of  the  members. 

"They  are  distinctly  of  opinico  that  no  further 
steps  can  be  taken,  with  any  advantage  to  enforce 
the  provisions  of  the  Act,  or  to  bring  it  into  more 
general  operation,  until  its  provisions  have  been  so 
amended  as  to  remove  the  difficulties  above  indicated 
with  others  which  a  careful  perusal  of  the  .Act  will 
at  (mce  suggest. '^ 

An  Amending  Bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  Etouse 
of  Commons  by  the  Chief  Secretary,  with  the  object  of 
removing  the  difficulties  referred  to  in  this  minute. 

On  the  dlst  of  March  last  the  condition  of  aifairs 
appertaining  to  the  Act  in  the  IIB  corporate  towns  re- 
mained as  follows:  — 

hk  eighty-eight  places,' 9c^ool  Attendance  Commit- 
tees had  been  appointed,  and  in  tihirty  i^aces  no  action 
whatever  had  bee»i  taken  by  the  Local  Authorities. 

Of  the  eighty-eight  places  in  wfadeh  the  Committees 
had  been  appointed  the  Att  was  in  full  operation  in 
forty-five. 

In  the  thirty  places  where  the  Local  Authorities 'had 
not  appointed  School  Attendance  Committees,  varxoos 
reasons  were  assigned  for  non-ocmpliance  with  the 
Act. 

As  regards  the  places  where  the  Act  is  •  enforoed  we 
have  the  testimony  of  Inspectora,  Managers,  Teachers, 
and  c^hen,  tlhat  die  effect  id  the  compulsory  law  has 
so  far  been  not  only  beneficial  in  (lie  dii^ection  of 
increcuing  tihe  niutber  of  pupils  in  actual  attendance, 
but  what  is  of  much  greater  moment  in  Lrekmd,  of 
improving  the  quality  of  the  attendfsnce  as  regards 
regularity. 

Up  to  the  present,  however,  the .  Act  cannot  be » 
considered  tx)  have  had  anything  like  an  adequate  trial ; 
but,  notwithstanding  this,  our  returns  show  that  while 
for  the  quarter  ended  on  the  Slst  of  March  last,  the 
average  daily  attendance  at  8,078  National  Schools 
throughout  Irdand^  was  less  by  11,447  (chiefly  owing  to 
bad  weather,  sickness,  &c)  than  in  the  corresponding 
quarter  of  1893,  yet  in  the  118  towns  to  w4iich  the  com- 
pulsory law  applies,  the  average,  daily  attendance  was 
actualfy  greater  by  6,790  in  March  quarter,  18M,  than 
in  March  quarter,  1093i 

We  regard  this  as  a  gratifying  and  satiafaotory  in- 
dication of  the  effectiveness  of  the  law. 

The  numiber  of  pupils  over  three  and  under  ^een 
years  of  age  ^the  Kmits  of  age  defined  in  the  Act,  sec. 
18,  sub-secw  (&))  in  average  daily  attenidance  in  1893 
was  510,246 ;  and  the  average  attendance  of  those  who 
were  fifteen  and  above  i^m  16,818.  . 

1804. 

Jn  our  last  BeDort  we  referred  very  fully  to  the  con- 
siderations of  an  embarrassing  character  which  beset  our 
action  in  regard  to  the  compulsory  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  1802,  espedaUj  the  want  of  power  in  some  mumci- 
palitaes  to  meet. the  expenaes  of  enforcing  tbe  Act  out 
of  the  rates,  and  the  grave  difficulties  that  were  en- 
countered  in  connection  with  the  composition  of  the 
School  Attendance  Committee. 

The  refusal  of  the  Local  Authorities  in  many  inatanoes 
to  put  the  Act  in  force  so  l<Hig  aa  certain  claafiea  of 
schools  were  excluded  from  a  share  of  the  grants  for 
Primacy  Education,   waa  another  and  .a  very  secioga  . 
obstacle  to  the  working  of  the  oompuJsory  liaw. 

We  stated  that  an  amending  Bill  had  been  introduced 
into  Failiameni  to  remedy  we  defeats  in  the  Apt  of 
1802,  but  we  regret  that  «h>  to  the  present  H'biA  not . 
been  iound  possible  to  effect  an  amendmejpt  .of  the 
law 
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Hie  popiUJon  of  the  118  towiw  affected  by  the  com- 
puhory  law,  according  to  the  Oenaua  of  1891,  was 
l,246,534w 

The  arerage  dMlr  attendanoe  at  National  fichoola  in 
thcae  towns  in  1663,  waa  130,629,  and  in  1894  was 
13e»504k  This  was  an  increase  of  7,976  in  1894>  as  com- 
pMKMi  with  1895. 

Xhe  Isfw  waa,  howereti  ativffdy  eoSotced  in  imlj^  >^j 
of  tfaeae  towiia, .  and  tiia  average,  daily  attendance,  at 
Nvtional  fichoob  in  these  43  pl«oes  in  1893  waa  69,068, 
imd  in  1894  waa  66,268.     Thia  waa  «n  increase  in  1894 
of  7,170  as  compared  with  1893,  or  19  *1  per  cent. 

Of  ooune,  until  the  Aet  ia  in  full  openi4i<m  we  can- 
not form  a  satisfo^tory  opinion  aa  to  its  effectvvBBess, 
Irat  it  is  gratifying  to  observe,  that  although  the  a;verage 
att^idance  in  Uie  country  generally  somewhat  diminiahed 
in  1694,  yet  in  the  43  towna  where  the  Act  ia  enforce, 
there  waa  •  vemarkable  increaae  in  the  avarage  atten- 
<lanco  during  the  period. 

1896. 

There  are  118  towns,  with  a  population  (in  1891)  of 
1,246,694,  to  which  the  compulsory  attendance  dauaea 
of  the  Act  of  1692  would  apply ;  but  owing  to  the 
difficulties  experienced  by  many  of  the  Lfocal  Authoritiea 
in  giving  effect  to  the  Act,  these  clauses  were  put  in 
ioioe  ia  oiily  43  of  these  towns. 

In  our  Import  for  1894  we  atdted  that  an  Amending 
Bill  had  been  iuiroduced  (in  May  (^  that  year)  into 
Parliament  to  remedy  ceotain  defects  'in  the  Act  of  1892, 
but  thirit,  so  far,  the  Cknrerament  had  not  found  it 
possible  to  effect  the  amendments  which  they  contem- 
plated. These  amendments  had  ft^apeofa  mainlly  to 
requirement  that  one-half  of  each  Committee  should  be 
Managers  or  Patrons,  wbwe  available,  of  schools  in  the 
place ;  to  the  provision  of  funds  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  the  Oommittees  ;  to  the  keeping  and  auditmg  of 
accounta,  and  Ute  settlement  of  questions  as  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  procecdinga-of  Cfommitteea. 

l^s  Bill  had  not  Income  law  when  in  1896  the  late 
Government  went  out  of  office.  Meanwhile,  however, 
important  correspondence  had  taken  place  between  our 
Board  and  the  Bighb  Honorable  John  Morley,  M.P., 
then  Chief  Secretary,  as  to  the  position  of  certain 
achoola,  which,  because  of  their  not  compjlying  with  the 
existing  regulationa  relating  to  religious  inatruction,  do 
not  participate  in  the  Parliamentary  Grant  for  £3emen- 
tary  Education  in  Ireland. 

When  the  preaent  Government  came  into  office  the 
correspondence  was  renewed  ipth  the  Bight  Honorable 
Oerald  Balfour,  m.p. 

Tho  detaila  of  these  negotiations  wiU  be  found  in 
Parliamentary  Fmp&n:  Xo.  65,  ld-2.'93;  :No.  324, 
2&.6-'96;  and  No.  89,  ^^'96. 

^Hie  average  dail^  attendance  at  National  Schoola  m 
the  45  pifiaces  in  which  the  law  waa  enfoM^ed  in  1894  waa 
66,268,  and  in  i886  was  66,.077.  l^iia.waa  a  decreaaein 
1895  of  191  aa  compared^  with  18M,  or  0*3  per  cent. 

A  aeoond  Amending  Bill  to  remedy  the  defects  of  the 
A«t>^  VXHH  haa-  reeeotly  been  introduced  into  Pariia- 
ment. 

1895. 

In  previoua  Beporta  we  referred  to  the  difficulties 
experienced  bv  Local  Authorities  in  many  places  in  giv- 
ing effect  to  the  compulsory  attendance  proviaions  of  the 
Inah  Education  Act,  1892,  owing  chiefly  to  the  absence 
from  the  Act  of  any  dear  and  well-defined  provision  for 
the  expenaea  of  the  School  Attendance  Oommittees, 
and  in  some  cases  to  the  exclusion  of  certain  clasaea  of 
schools  from  a  share  of  the  grant  for  Primary  Educa- 
tion. 

We  stated  that  an  Amending  Bill  had  been  intro- 
duced into  Parliament  in  May,  1894,  to  remedy  the 
defeota  in  the  Act,  but  that  the  Bill  had  not  become 
law,  and  that  a  second  Amending  Bill  had  been  intro- 
duced in  1896.  That  Bill  waa  withdhrawn  in  July, 
1896,  and  the  defeota  of  the  Act  of  1892  have  not  yet 
been  remedied. 

During  the  year  the  provisions  of  the  Towna  Improve- 
ment ^reland)  Act,  1864,  came  into  force  in  Bantry,  and 
OommiasicMieara  were  for  the  first  time,  appointed  in  that 
town.  There  are  therefore  now  119  placea  to  which  ike 
rcMfwdaoiy  attendance  provisions  of  the  Iriah  Education 
A^.  J892,  apply.  The  three  years'  period  of  service 
td  the  Oommittees  appointed  from  lat  January  1894, 
ten^inated  on  the  dlst  December,  1896.  In  the  90 
places  in  which  the  School  Attendance  Oommitteea  then 
existed,  the  compulsotT  attendance  provisions  of  the 
Act  were  put  in  force  by  46  Oommittees  only. 


The  total  number  of  pupila  on  the  Bolla  in  tliese 
places  on  the  last  day  of  Results  year  showed  an  in- 
crease of  l,921r— from  96,964  in  1895  to.  98,885  in  1896. 

New  Oommittees  have  been  appointed  from  la( 
January,  1897,  in  only  72  places ;  the  Local  Aut^oritiea 
in  45  places,  for  various  reasons,  having  declined  to 
appoint  their  proportion  of  members  of  the.  several 
(Tommitteesw  in  two  places  the  term  of  service  of  the 
Oommitiees  has  not  expired. 

1897. 

.  In  our.  laat  Beport  we  stated  that  the  defects  in  the 
Act  of  1892,  which  rendered  it  inoperative  in  many 
Jfdaces,  had  not  yet  been  remedied.  One  of  tfaeae 
defecta  is'  that  while  that  meaaure  provided  that?  "^  the 
expenaea  of  a  School  Attendance  Committee,  and  the 
salariea  and  expenses  of  their  officeca  shall  be  defrayed 
by  the  Local  Authority  out  of  the  local  rate;''  no 
interpretation  of  the  term  "local  rate"  ia  mven. 
Accordingly  in '  Dublin  and  other  places,  the  ILocal 
Authority  felt  unable  to  take  effective  ateps  to  carry  into 
operation  the  provisiona  of  the  Act,  as  the  Act  did  not 
specify  the  fund  out  of  which  the  expenses  incurred 
under  its  provisiona  could  be  paid. 

During  the  year  1897  the  town  of  Macroom  adopted 
the  provu»iona  of  the  Towns  Improvement  (Ireland)  Act, 
1854,  and  Town  Oommisaioners  have  been  appointed. 
There  are  now  120  placea  to  which  the  compukory 
attendance  proviaions  of  the  Irish  Education  Act  of 
1892,  apply. 

But  in  only  72  of  these  were  School  Attendance  Oom- 
mittees appointed,  and  in  only  52  of  the  latter  were 
the  proviaiona  of  the  Act  carried  into  effect  by  the  Oom- 
mittees during  the  year.  Thia  i^owed  an  increaae  of  7 
over  the  conrespooding  number  for  1896u 

The  following  tables  show  for  1^  1896,  and  1897, 
respectively,  the  character  of  the  attendance  of  pupils 
in  the  National  Schoola  (a)  for  all  Ireland,  (b)  for  the 
places  in  whioh  the  compulaory  attendance  okusea 
of  the  Act  were  in  operation  in  1896  and  1887,  and  (e) 
similar  ii^ormation  for  the  places  in  which  those  clauses 
were  not  in  opecation  either  in  1896  or  1897. 

The  compulsory  attendance  clauses  began  to  be  en- 
forced Ist  January,  1894,  and  1893  ia  consequently 
taken  aa  the  latest  year  in  which  they  were  not  in  force 
anywhere. 

(a.)  For  all  Ireland:  — 


Appsodix 
Ka6. 


Average 

number  of 

paDllKon' 

RoUa 


Aversffo  dally 

-alteiidaaee  of 

papila. 


Pereentaffe  of 

Averaoe 
daily,  .aaaon 

daiioe  to 

average  on 

BoUa. 


Number  of 

pupils  who 

mAdAlfltt 

attendanoet 

or  over  in 

Besnlte  Tear. 


1883, 
1888, 
IW. 


881.645 

810,001 


087.080 


889 
889 


683.S« 

808,878 


(6.)  For  the  placea  (42)  in  wliioh  the  Act  waa  in 
opecatkm  both  in  1806  and  1897:— 


N3.— The  oompaiieon  here  Is  neoenarily  between  the  atten- 
dances in  the  same  places  in  which  the  Aet  was  operative  in  both 
these  years,  and  hence  the  nnmber  is  limited  to  48. 

(e.)  For  the  placea  (65)  in  which  the  Act  was  not  in 
operation  either  in  Vad6  or  1897 : — 


N3.— The  comparison  heie  is  necMsarily  between  the  atten- 
dances  in  the  same  places  in  which  the  Aet  was  aot  put  in 
operation  in  either  of  these  years,  and  hence  the  number  is 
limited  to  06. 

1o9d. 

In  previous  Beports  we  referred  to  the  defects  in  the 
Iriah  Education  Act,  1892,  which  rendered  it  inopera- 
tire  in  many  placea.  We  pointed  out  that  whilst,  for 
example,  it  waa  provided  in  l^e  Irish  Education  Act 
that  ''the  expenaea  of  a  School  Attendance  Oommittee 
and  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  their  officers  shall  be 
defrayed  by  the  Local  Authority  out  of  tiie  local  rate," 
no  definition  of  the  expression  "local  rate"  was  siren 
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in  tiie  Act.  That  omission  hns  noiw  been  supplied  in 
the  74th  section  of  the  Local  Gk>vemment  (Ireland)  Act 
of  laflli  session. 

This  Act  also,  by  establishing  Oountj  and  Rural 
District  Obuncils,  affords  faciUbies  for  bringing  the  com- 
pulsory clauses  of  t^e  Act  of  1892  into  genml  opera- 
tion. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  ended  SDth  September,  1306. 
School  Attendance  CommitteeB  existed  in  78  of  the  126 
towns  or  townships  to  which  the  compulsory  attendance 
provisions  of  the  Act  oi  1S92  apply  Idirectly. 

In  36  of  these  places  the  compulsory  provisions  have 
been  in  continuous  operation  since  the  passingof  the  Act. 

In  the  fol«lowing  table  the  attendance  at  National 
Schools  generally  and  at  National  Schools  situate  within 
these  36  towns  or  townships  are  compared: — 


(a)  Average 
on  liolla. 


(ft)  Averase 

Daily 
Attendance. 


(c)  Fereentiffe 
of(ft)fco(a). 


National  Schools 
geDeiaUy, 

Places  where  the  Irish 
Education  Act  has 
been  in  operation 
oontinuonsly. 


80B.4G7 


9i» 


618,799 
70.096 


OA-S 
7U 


1899. 

« 

At  the  close  of  4he  year  ended  30th  S^ytember,  1899, 
School  Attendance  Oommittees  existed  in  86  ol  the  120 
towns  or  townships  to  which  the  compulsory  attendance 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  1892  apply  directly.  Id  66 
towns  the  Act  is  now  enforced. 

In  36  of  these  places  the  compulsory  provisions  have 
been  in  continuous  opeiwtion  since  the  passing  of  the  Act. 

In  the  following  table  tfie  attendance  at  National 
Schools  generally  ludd  at  National  Schools  situate  within 
these  36  towns  or  townships  are  compared: — 


(a)  Average 
on  Rolls. 

(ft)  ATcrage 

Daily 
Attendance. 

(c)  Percentage 
of  (ft)  to  (a). 

National  Schools 
generally. 

Plaoes  where  the  Irish 
Edocalion  Act   has 
been    in    operatldir' 
oontinuoiisly. 

706.16S 
98^0 

613,^62 
70,153 

64*5 
71-8 

• 

• 

During  the  year  the  attention  of  County  and  Rural 
Difttrict  Councils  was  caUed  by  the  Comonissioners  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  for  the  application  of  the 
oomfrnkory  ai(tendance  clauses  to  rural  districts.  In 
one  such  district  (North  Ihiblin)  a  Committee  was 
l^pointed,  and  arrangements'  have  been  makle  for  the 
appointment  of  Committees  in  otiher  rural  districts. 


1000. 

Owing  to  causes  to  which  we  have  alluded  in  former 
Reports,  especially  the  difficulty  that  was  experienced 
in  many  places  in  raising  funds  to  meet  the  expense 
connected  with  the  appMcation  of  the  compulsory  ckuses 
of  the  Act  of  1892,  these  clauses  were  not  so  generally 
enforced  as  we  had  anticipated  ;  but  as  the  Looal  Go- 
vernment (Ireland)  Act^  1898,  removed  the  difficulties 
of  this  character,  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  number  of  places  in  whdoh  the  Act  is  being 
enforced,  and  there  has  been  a  marked  tendency  to 
extend  "^  compulsory  clauses  of  the  Act  of  1802  to 
rural  districts.  On  the  SLst  December  last  School 
Attendance  Committees  existed  in  82  of  the  120  toinis 
and  townships  in  Ireland  having  OominissiMisrs,  and 
the  compulsory  clauses  were  enforced  in  74  of  these 
places.  In  31  rural  districts  School  Attendance  Oom- 
mittees have  been  appointed.  The  application  of  the 
compulsory  clauses  of  the  Act  of  1892  has  had  a  good 
effect  on  the  school  attendance  in  Dul^in  and  other 
places  where  the  law  has  been  vigorously  enforced. 

In  the  following  taible  the  atbendance  at  National 
Schools  geneiaMy  and  at  >iational  Schoola  situate  in  the 
74  towns  where  the  compulsory  clauses  of  the  Act  of 
1892  are  enforced  are  compared:  — 


(a)  Average 
on  Bolls. 


(ft)  Average 

Dally 
Atteodanoe. 


National  Sohools        770.022 
generally. 

Towns  where  1  he  Irirb  j      18M0S 
Education   Act   ba« 
been   In    operation. 


178214 

123^70 


(e)  Percentage 
of  (ft)  to  (ay. 


mi 


1901. 

Return  for  the  year  ended  31st  December,  1901,  of 
the  Average  on  Bolls,  Average  Daily  Attendance,  and 
Percentage  of  Average  Daily  Attendance  to  Avera^  <m 
Rolls  in  National  Schools  generally,  and  in  National 
Schools  in  places  in  which  the  Irish  Education  Act  was 
in  force  during  the  year*   . 


(0)  Average 
on  RoUf. 


(ft)  Average 

Dally 
Attendance. 


(c)  Per- 
centage o( 
(ft)  to  (aX 


National  Scfaotds  generally. 

Places  in  which  the  Iridi 
Bdnoation  Act  was  in 
operation. 


7M,028 
S72.48S 


M2.0B1 


«ri 


.'V 
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APFEKDIX  No.  6. 


Appendix 
No.«. 


CENSUS  (1901)  RETURNS  AS  TO  CEILDREN  BETWEEN  THE  AGES  OF  6  AND  14 

FURNISHED  BY  CENSUS  COMMISSIONERS. 

CENSUS  OF  IRELAND,  1901. 


BxmntN  showing  the  Number  of  Children  in  the  Cities 
of  Dublin,  Belfast,  and  Cork  respectively,  be- 
tween the  Aiges  of  Six  and  Fourteen  years,  and  dis- 
tinguishing the  number  that  can  read  and  write, 
read  only,  and  neither  read  nor  write :  — 


ciim. 

Kumbdr  of  CliildreD  6  and  under  14  yean  of  age.  1 

Bead  and 
Write. 

Bead  only. 

Neither 
Bead  nor 

Write. 

• 
Total 

Ckvk, 

44,075 
8.707 

4.093 
6,847 
1,198 

ill. 

Return  showing  the  Number  of  Children  attending 
National  and  all  other  Public  and  Private  Schools 
in  the  Cities  of  Dublin,  Belfast,  and  Cork  respec- 
tively,  for  the  week  ended  11th  May,  1901,  between 
the  Ages  of  Six  and  Fourteen  years : — 


Citiee. 

Number  of  Children 
8  and  under  14  yean. 

DaMIn, 
BeUait, 
Cork,  . 

• 

43.n8» 
i»J18 

*  Unreviaed  flgniea. 


*  Unreviaed  flgoren. 


Bbturn  showing  the  Number  of  Children  between   the  Ages  of  Six  and  Fourteen  years  on  the  School  Rolls  in 
the  Cities  of  Dublin,  Belfast,  and  Cork  respectively,  for  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1901: — 


Citiei. 

No.  of  Children   . 
8  and  under  14  yeara. 

Dublin, 
Belfast, 
Cork. 

4&008 
96JK2 

J 


Census  Office, 

Charlemont  House, 
16th  May,  1902. 


R.  J.  BREW,  Secretary. 


Note. — As  regards  the  number  on  the  school  rolls,  the  Census  Commissioners  state  that,  in  their  opinion,  no 
safe  conclusions  could  be  based  for  the  purposes  of  the  inauiry,  because  one  day's  attendance  at  any  school 
during  the  year  would  add  a  unit  to  the  number,  and,  in  the  larse  centres  of  population  especially,  the  parents 
of  the  poorer  class  of  children  are  constantly  changing  their  residences,  and  consequ^tly  the  same  child  might 
appear  on  the  roll  of  several  schools  within  a  year. 
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Appendix 
-    Ko.  7. 

G.  Ifahaffy. 


AFPEITDIZ  No.  7. 


STATISTICS  FROM  CENSUS  RETURNS,  1891,  AND  OBSERVATIONS  FURNISITED  BY 

REV.  GILBERT  MAHAFFY. 


In  Dublin  Citt  : 

PexsoiiB  from  G  to  10  yMin, 

10  to  15 


tf 


St 


if 


24,161 
22,006 


• 

■ 

46,257 

Deduct  from  total : 

, 

Under  6  years,  say. 
Over   14           „ 

.    4,700 
.    4,300 

9,000 

Bemaining  **  of  School  Ages  ** 
(6  to  14)  in  1891,  about, 


37,267 


This  represents  (with  some  further  increase)  the  num- 
ber in  the  city  of  Dublin  cominjg  under  the  care  of  the 
School  Attendmice  Committees  in  1897. 


Children  who  modi  an  attendance  duribg  the  week  of 
the  School  Census,  1891,  between  Ages  of  Three  and  Six- 
teen years: — 

National  Schools,  .        •        •        «    .    .  19,013 
Church  Education,        •        •        •        ;       795 

Endowed  Schools, 135 

Christian  Brothers,        .        .        .        .    2,670 

Convent  Schools, 1,880 

All  others,     ..,••.    1,601 


Total  of  all  ages  up  to  Sixteen  years,  26,094 


From  this  deduct : 

Under  6  years,  say. 
Over  14  „ 


6,000 
2,500 


8,500 


In  schools  of  all  sorts  during  Census 
week  (making  even  one  attendance), 
children  between  6  and  14,  . 


17,594 


Taking  (roughly)  18,000  as  the  number  in  attendance, 
then  one-half  may  be  added  in  order  to  give  approxi- 
mately the  number  of  children  of  school  a^  on  roll  of 
all  schools,  making  27,000. 

What  proportion  does  this  bear  to  the  total  number 
of  children  of  those  ages  in  the  city  of  Dublin  ? 

As  shown  above,  the  numbeir  of  ■  the  prescribed  ages 
was  about  37,257. 

This  would  give  10,000  not  on  rolls.  But  from  that 
munner  must  be  deducted  the  number*  of  -tiiofle  children 


from  six  to  fourteen  who  are  taught  at  home.  About 
1,500  to  2,000  would  in  all  probability  more  than  cover 
that — leaving  8,000  not  accounted  for  at  the  Census  of 
1891. 

Since  that  time  this.  8,000  has  been  increased  by  the 
growth  of  population,  ai^d  diminished  by  the  2,000  who 
have  been  added  to  the  sdiool  rolls  through  the  work  of 
the  School  Attendance  Committees.  The  estimate  of 
7,000  not  on  rolls  seems  reasonable.  In  1897  *the  Re- 
eistrar-G^neral  gave  the  probable  number  of  children 
m  Dublin  from  six  to  fdurteen  years  as  44,000.  Tliis 
is  much  over  the  37,257  given  above.  I  think  tber& 
must  be  a  year  too  many  included  in  the  Registrar- 
General's  figure. 


w  %  A 
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APPENDIX  No.  8. 


MEMORANDUM    AS    TO    CHILDREN    OF    SCHOOL    AGE    HANDED    IN    BT 

REV.  GILBERT  MAHAFFIT. 


Rer. 


1.  As  Chainnan  of  onQ  of  the  four  CJonunittees  ap- 
pointed in  the  city  of  AubilUin  in  IC^,  to  administer  the 
Compulsory  Clauses  of  the  Irish  Education  Act,  18d2, 
I  have  had-  my  attientwm  specially  called  to  the  oondi- 
tiona  of  child  life  in  the  city* 

• 

2.  At  the  outset  We  endeavoured  to  find  how  many 
children  in  the  four  divisions  came  under  the  proviisiohs 
of  tile -Act  1 

3, 1  The. Census  returns  for  1891  were  not  in  such  form 
as  would  give  us  this  information.  The  results  we  ar- 
rived at  were  uncertain,  and  the  figures  have  been  chal* 
lenged.  '  This  Commission  will,  doubtless,  be  able  to 
obtain  the  figures  for  1901  from  the  Census  Commis- 
sioners. 

4.  For  the  present  purpose,  it  appears  to  be  important 
that  the  figures  should  be  ascertained  ;  this  will  be  seen 
from  consideration  of  the  approximate  calculations  laid 
before  the  School  Attendance  Committees. 

The  Begistrar-General  stated  that  the  number  of 
children  between  six  and  fourteen  years  amounted  to 
44,000  in  1897,  within  the  four  districts. 

The  Secretaries  of  the  National  Board  supplied  a 
return  showing  a  total  of  32,000  children  of  aA  ages  on 
the  rolls  of  NationaX  Schools. 

From  this  total  on  rolls  must  be  deducted  all  children 
under  six  years  or  over  fourteen  years. 

To  it  .must  be  added  the  number  of  children  attending 
schools  other  than  {Rational  Schools  who  are  of  the 
compulsion  ages. 

T&e  conclusion  arrived  at  was  that  of  the  44,000  con- 
templated by  the  Education  Act,  about  10,000  were  not 
on  the  roll  of  any  school  or  receiving  instruction  at 
home. 

Through  the  work  of  the  School  Attendance  officers, 
this  number  has  been  reduced  by  over  3,000. 

But  if  my  calculations  are  correct,  then  some  6,000 
are  still  unaccounted  for.  And  to  the  existence  of  this 
large  body  of  non-attending  children,  I  wish  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Commission.  The  Census  returns  may 
show-  that  the  number  is  less  than  this,  but  it  will  still 
be  found  to  be  considerable. 

5  Of  this  body  of  children  a  serious  proportion  be- 
long to  the  class  of  those  who  are  physically  enfeebled, 
largely  through  want,  bad  dwellings,  and  the  intemper- 
ance of  their  parents. 

6.  There  will  still  remain  an  appallingly  larg^  num- 
ber who  are  nowinj;  up  in  idleness  and  neglect,  and  are 
in  training  for  a  hfe  of  dependence  and  of  crime.    - 
7    Those  of  whom  I  have  been  speaking  are  entirely 


outside  all  school  influences ;  w6  have  to  add  to  these 
about  an  equal  number  of  truant  and  irregular  child- 
ren whose  names  are  on  the  school  rolls,  but  whose  days 
are  mostly  spent  in  the'  streets.  ' 

8.  From  carelul  inquiry  it  is  found  that  at  any  gived 
hour-  of  any  school  day  between  10.30  and  2.30  o'clock,   ' 
about  £^000  children  of  school  age  are  to  be  found  in  the 
streets  of  the  four  original  city  districts. 

0.  There  is  not  in  Dublin  much  of  organised  emi^oy^ 
ment-  f o;r  children  such  as  would  draw  uem  away'  from 
^  school.  And  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  tibere  have 
not  .been  many  cases  in  which,  there  was  a  possibility  of 
a  successful  prosecution  of  persons  who.  could  be  de- 
scribed as  "  employers  "  of  the  dhildren, 

10..  How  are  those  children  occupied  who  have  any 
'  form  of  "  employment "  ? 

(a»)  Some   are  engaged    in  street   selling — of  frui^ 
matches,  newspapers,  &c.    In  many  cases  these  * 
.  are  only  a  cover  for  begging ;  in  others  a  means 
towards  fraudulent  gam. 
(b.)  A  number  of  boys  sle^  in  halls  and  hay-lofts, 
and  go  out  with  dairy  carts  in  the  early  mom-  ' 
ing — partly  for  the  pleasure  of  driving  a  horse,  ' 
•    pi^y  for  a  few  pence  given  as  a  present,  not  • 
<u  regular  wages,  ^ 

(c.)  Some  children  are  brought  by  their  parents,  or 
hired  out  to  others,  to  attend  the  early  markets 
(d.)  And  others  take  to  original  ventures  of  their 
own,  such  as  gathering  sticks  where  building 
.  works  are  going  on,  and  selling  them.   . 

11.  To  a  large  number  of  these  children  these  forms 
of  employment,  which  take  them  away  from  the  discip- 
line of  school,  become  a  sure  stepping-stone  to  a  career 
of  crime.  :  This  can  be  abundantly  'proved. 

12.  The  principal  suggestions  I  would  offer  ai^: — 

(a.)  To  empower  the  maging  of  strict  r^;ulations  for 
street-trading  of  children. 

(b.)  To  encourage   benevolent   people  in  organising   ^ 
such  forms  of  employment  as   children  mav 
legitimately  engage  in,  so  as  to  keep  a  checa 
upon  evil  influences. 

(c.)  To  strengthen  the  School  Attendance  Acts    by 
.  putting  compidsion  upon  the  children  to  at- 
tend. 

(d.)  Inasmuch  as   society' has  to  bear    the  expense 

caused  by  idle  and  vicious  lives,  society  should 

be  allowed  to  protect  itself  by  taking  measures 

,  to  have  all  such  children  taught  trades  tj  which 

they  may  become  self-supporting. 
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Mr.  aSaioiL 


AFPENDDL  JX0.  9. 


HANDED  IN  BY  MR.   CHARLES  EASON. 


One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the  formation  of  the 
Philuithropic  Reform  Association  in  1806  was  the  be- 
lief that  a  large  number  of  children  in  Dublin  grow  up 
under  conditions  unfavourable  to  industry  and  good 
character.  The  Association  has  been  studjdng  the  con- 
ditions of  child  life  in  Dublin,  the  laws  relating  to 
children^  and  their  administration,  and  has  been  en- 
deavouring to  form  public  opinion  upon  these  matters. 

The  children  may  be  classified  thus: — 

(1.)  Children  of  criminal  and  vicious  parents. 
(2.)  Children  of  careless,    neglectful,  and    drunken 

parents. 
(3.)  Children    of    parents    who   are    destitute ;    of 

widows,  and  of  persons  who  by  disease  or  age 

are  unable  to  maintain  them. 
(4.)  Children  more  or  less  beyond  control  of  parents. 


We  regard  it  as  a  fundamental  principle  that 
parental  responsibility  should  be  enforced,  and,  there- 
fore, that  the  first  step  is  in  every  case  to  endeavour 
to  get  the  parent  to  look  after  tl^  child.  The  care 
given  to  children  by  the  State,  whether  through  central 
or  local  agencies,  is  to  be  safeguarded  in  every  possible 
way,  lest  it  should  encourage  parents  to  ne^eet  chil- 
dren, and  by  so  doing  increase  the  very  evil  that  is 
sought  to  be  remedied. 

Our  efforts  have  been  directed  to : — 

(1.)  The  improvement  of  the  Industrial  Schools  sys- 
tem ;  the  remedy  of  defects  in  law  and  admini- 
stration. 

(2.)  The  establishment  of  Day  Industrial  Schools. 

(3.)  The  enforcement  of  compulsory  education. 

(4.)  The  regulation  of  trading  in  the  streets. 

^5. )  The  more  careful  separation  in  police  courts  and 
cells  of  delinquent  children  from  adult 
criminals. 

We  desire  that  the  various  agencies,  voluntary  and 
'Governmental,  should  co-operate  so  that  each  individual 
•case  may  be  dealt  with  in  the  way  most  appropriate  for 
it.  The  object  of  the  State  fs  that  every  child  should 
be  educated  and  brought  up  so  as  to  give  it  a  chance  of 
becoming  a  useful  citizen,  self-supporting,  and  render- 
ing service  to  the  country. 

It  is  a  valuable  "  link  in  the  chain  of  agencies  "  that 
"we  desire  to  see  the  system  of  regulation  of  street  trad- 
ing introduced  into  Dublin. 

Kegulation  would  bring  to  light  the  circumstances  of 
this  class  jof  children. 

Some  would  be  compelled  to  attend  school,  and  in 
future  would  only  be  able  to  trade  out  of  school  hours. 

Some  who  continued  to  absent  themselves  from  school 
would  be  required  to  attend  Day  Industrial  Schools. 

Some  who  were  found  to  be  without  proper  guardian- 
ship would  be  required  to  reside  in  Homes  approved  by 
the  Committee  entrusted  with  the  regulation  of  street 
trading,  or,  in  more  serious  cases,  would  be  at  once 
committed  to  Residential  Industrial  Schools. 

Parental  responsibility  in  relation  to  children  trad- 
ing in  the  streets  would  be  enforced. 

(1.)  By  preventing  a  child  from  trading  without 
consent  of  parent. 

(2.)  By  requiring  parents  to  send  the  children  to 
school. 

(3.)  In  the  case  of  children  sent  to  Industrial  Schools, 
by  requiring  parents  able  to  pay  to  contribute 
towards  their  support. 


(4.)  By  preventing  children  from  being  forced  by 
parents  for  their  own  gain  to  trade  in  the 
streets  in  improper  circumstances. 

By  sending  a  child  to  a  Day  Industrial  Sdiool  a  very 
poor  parent  would  be  enabled  to  keep  the  home  to- 
gether, and  not  have  to  go  Into  workhouse  or  reouve 
outdoor  relief. 

By  promoting  co-operation  amongst  agenciee  for  the 
relief  of  poor,  a  person  would  be  prevented  from  ob- 
taining rdief  from  several  sources  unknown  to  one  an- 
other. 

We  hold  that  street  trading  creates  risk  of  injury 
and  moral  danger  for  children,  from  which  they  are  not 
so  much  protested  by  existing  law  as  ^y  mig^t  be, 
and  that  therefore  street  trading  should  be  regulated. 

We  aprove  the  recommendations  of  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  employment  of  school  children. 

We  recommend  that  a  General  Act  should  be  passed, 
giving  power  to  the  municipal  authorities  in  principal 
towns  to  make  bye-laws  for  the  regulation  of  children 
trading  in  the  streets. 

The  regulations  relating  to  street  trading  should  be 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Chief  Secretary. 

(1.)  Children  under  eleven  should  be  prohibited  from 

trading  in  the  streets. 
(2.)  All    children   over    eleven   and  under    sixteen 

should    be    prohibited    from  trading  in    the 

streets  without  a  licence. 
(3.)  Children  over  eleven  and  under  fourteen  should 

be  prohibited  from  trading  during  school  hoars, 

unlesB  exempted  from  sdiool  att^dance  by  a 

certificate  from  School  Attendance  Conunittee. 
(4.)  The  Committee  entrusted  with  the  regulation  of 

street  trading  should  have  discretionary  power 

to  refuse  a  license  to  sirls. 
(5.)  Trading  in  the  streets  should  be  permitted  only 

between  the  hours  of  6  a.m.  and  9  p.m. 

As  a  general  principle  every  applicant  should  eet  a 
licence.  The  child  would  then  come  under  supervision, 
and  the  continuance  of  the  licence  would  be  ocmditional 
upon  the  observance  of  the  regulations. 

The  following  cireumstances  should  be  considered  in 
granting  or  withholding  a  licence: — 

(1.)  The  health  of  the  child. 

(2.)  The  education. 

(3.)  The  clothing. 

(4.)  The  home. 

In  case  of  child  whose  parents  are  dead,  or  who  is 
deserted,  require  applicant  to  reside  in  Home  approved 
by  Committee. 

Home  should  be  under  voluntary  management,  but 
Corporation  might  contribute. 

Parents  of  licensed  children  should  be  subject  to 
supervision. 

In  case  of  child  of  bad  parents,  there  should  be  power 
to  refuse  licence,  unless  applicant  agrees  to  reside  in  ap- 
proved Home,  and  in  some  cases  the  diild  should  be 
brought  before  a  magistrate  for  committal  to  an  Indus- 
trial School,  as,  for  example,  (1)  persistent  breach  of 
regulations,  ana  failure  of  efforts  to  oblige  parent  to 
exercise  due  control ;  or  (2)  exposure  to  a  dangeroui 
extent  to  criminal  surroundings. 
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APPINDIZ  No.  10. 


AppeBdiz 
NalO. 

Mn.  Toleiion. 


HANDED  IN   BY   MRS.    TOLERTON. 


Street  trading,  as  it  is  at  present  carried  on  by  chil- 
dren, militates  against  the  efforts  of  parents  anxious 
to  take  care  of  their  children  and  to  bring  them  up 
decently,  while  at  the  same  time  vicious  parents  are 
able  to  live  idle  and  dissolute  lives  at  the  expense  of 
their  children. 

Instance  of  first  class. — Boy  came  to  me  for  dothes  ; 
said  he  had  to  leave  home  because  of  the  drunken 
habits  of  father  and  mother. ;  had  done  so  by  advice  of 
priest,  whose  name  he  gave ;  had  been  in  various  lodg- 
ing-houses, and  was  then  living  in  Revs'  Home.  Wrote 
to  priest  and  made  other  inquiries ;  found  story  abso- 
lutely untrue.  Parents  respectable  for  their  class — 
father  working,  mother  cared  house,  and  so  got  reduc- 
tion of  rent ;  living  pretty  comfortably  ;  boy  had  gone 
with  other  boys  and  stayed  out  late  at  night ;  at- 
tempted to  restrain  him ;  result,  left  home  altogether. 
Have  good  reason  to  believe  that  this  is  much  more 
common  than  is  generally  supposed. 

Second  instance. — ^Boys  often  sell  papers  without 
knowledge  or  consent  of  parents  to  get  money  for 
cigarettes,  sweets,  to  go  to  the  theatre,  and  to  gamble 
with.  Bi^  three  evening  papers  for  Id.,  sell  at  ^d. 
profit ;  this  buys  two  cigarettes  and  six  matches.  M.  M. 
began  tiiis  training  very  early ;  at  fourteen  got  work ; 
gave  it  up  in  a  few  days  ;  did  not  like  the  regular  de- 
mand on  his  time ;  lived  for  some  time  by  his  wits, 
'which  were  unusually  keen,  even  in  an  Irish  boy ; 
committed  several  petty-  thefts,  always  arranging  that 
tke  "  other  fellow  "  was  caught.  When  war  broke  out 
enlisted ;  went  to  South  Africa ;  last  heard  of  him  was 
loafing  in  Phoenix  Park,  having  been  invalided  home. 

Instance  of  second  class. — ¥, — h — ^n.  Had  been  sell- 
ing for  Years  before  I  knew  him ;  was  then  about  nine 
jean  old ;  father  went  about  country,  attending  fairs ; 
profeision,  thimble-rigger  ;boy  lived  with  undo  and 
«nnt  in  a  court  havingbad  reputation  ;  Protestant  and 
Catholic  clergy  had  both  failed  to  get  landlord  to  inter- 
fere ;  tenants  paid  him  better  ;  boy  sold  evening  papers 
and  matches.  Have  often  talked  to  him  about  his  earn- 
ings. Have  seen  him  again  and  again  with  sums  vary- 
ing from  7d.  to  Is.  in  coppers,  the  profit  on  Id.  capital. 
This  boy  had  never  been  sent  to  school.  Is  now  six- 
teen, very  undersized,  trading  still.    T Bros., 

similar  cases,  both  now  intermittently  in  prison. 

II. — Parents  have  refused  to  take  dothes  from  our 
Society  for  their  children  because  the  more  pitiful  an 
object  a  child  is  the  more  money  it  is  likely  to  make. 
Few  people  will  take  the  id,  change  from  a  ragged  and 
ihivering  child.    Think  public  greatly  to  blame  m  this. 
Children  injured  in  health,  stunted  in  growth ;  know 
of  two  boys  almost  blind,  cold,  exposure,  dirt,  and  neg- 
lect.   Both  boys  and  girls  often  spend  nighto  sleepins 
on  stairways  and  in  unused  houses ;  sometimes  af raia 
to  go  home  for  fear  of  drunken  parents  ;  sometimes  the 
evening's  takings  have  been  lost  in  gambling,  and  so 
lodgings  cannot  be  paid  for.    Blood  gets  into  such  a 


condition  that  the  smallest  wound  becomes  a  festering 
sore.  Many  children  under  eleven  are  trading  in  de- 
fiance of  the  present  law.  Generally  begin  by  takins 
two  or  three  papers  from  bigger  newsvendors,  to  seU 
"  just  round  the  comer.*'  Are  very  expert  in  dodging 
the  police.  Think  the  effect  of  this  bad,  apart  from 
infringing  law,  makes  older  boys  tyrannical,  and  is 
hard  on  the  little  ones.  Have  rarely  been  out  in  the 
evening  without  seeing  children  apparently,  under 
eleven,  selling,  even  as  late  as  11  o'clock,  cBiierally  at 
stations  (railway),  and  Nelson's  Pillar.  This  is  so 
common  that  I  have  found  few  people  knew  the  law  is 
broken.  Do  not  attach  blame  to  the  police,  or 
N.S.P.C.C.  inspectors ;  fault  lies  in  the  inadequacy  of 
the  existing  law,  which  does  not  touch  child,  only  the 
parent  or  guardian  who  allows,  &c.  Difficulty  of  proof. 
Instance,  J.  C. — Much  under  age ;  taken  up  by 
police.  Parents  when  I  knew  them  first  fairly  respec- 
table ;  two  children  died  inside  month ;  both  insui^d ; 
money  spent  mainly  in  entertaining  at  the  wakes. 
Whole  family  got  demoralised  as  result.  Doy  sent  out 
to  sell.  When  case  came  before  court,  parents  arrived 
in  borrowed  clothes,  looking  very  respectable ;  swore 
boy  sold  unknown  and  without  consent  of  parents  ;  led 
astray  by  other  boys,  &c.  ;  got  bail ;  boy  went  back  to 
sell ;  now  in  Glencree.  III. — Trading  interferes  with 
education.  Out  of  the  large  number  known  to  me, 
majority  absolutely  illiterate ;  some  have  learned  to 
sign  name ;  of  those  who  have  been  in  school  many  are 
no  further  than  First  Book;  a  very  few  as  far  as 
Third ;  these  are  boys  and  girls  of  ages  varying  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  years.  Trading  also  unfits  them  for 
any  other  work.  When  work  or  situations  are  obtained 
they  won't  stay.  Have  tried  till  failures  have  made  me 
hopeless.  Quite  recently  had  three  boys  in  for  cloth- 
ing who  had  left  employment  and  gone  back  to  the 
street.  Once  boy  or  girl  gets  to  ten  or  twelve  years  on 
the  street,  are  unfit  for  anything  else.  Fear  girls  go 
to  the  very  worst  life  eventually. 

Have  been  twice  in  LiverpooL  Think  the  system 
in  force  there  would  be  a  great  help  here.  Think  it 
will  be  more  comprehensive  if  I  state  my  agreement 
with  the  Report  of  the  Liverpool  Sub-Committ^  (dated 
1001),  in  the  following  particulars: — 
In  respect  of  lodgings, 

clothing, 

a^,  and 

discretionary  power  in  regard  to  girls. 

Think  girls  ou^ht  not  to  trade.  Would  approve  of 
total  prohibition  if  Day  Industrial  Schools  were  estab- 
lished or  <^portanities  nven  for  early  training  in 
moral  principles  and  inonstrial  habits.  Many  open- 
ings could  be  found  for  girls  as  domestic  servants. 

Difficulty  in  children — not  exempt  from  school  at- 
tendance-Aieinff  allowed  to  trade  during  scho<il  hoars. 
No  means  of  telling,  if  requisite,  attendances  have  bean 
madew 
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APPENDIX  No.  U. 


HANDED   IN  BY  MR.   E.   D.   DALY. 


MEMORANDUM  AS  TO  LICENSING  CHILDREN  WHO  TRADE  IN  STREETS. 


I  have  no  exhaustive  knowledge  of  the  extent  or 
natnre  of  child  trading  in  Dublin  streets.  I  am  only 
aware  that  it  goes  on,  especially  on  Saturday  nights, 
and  I  have  some  knowledge  of  police  proceedings  against 
it.  But  given  the  facts  of  (1)  a  large  city,  (2)  con- 
gested population,  (3)  frequent  intemperance  and  crime, 
(4)  much  poverty,  it  must  follow  that  child  tradins 
without  licence  or  other  protective  supervision,  is  bad 
for  a  community,  either  by  enabling  children  to  evade 
parental  control,  or  giving  opportunity  for  parents  to 
victimize  them,  for  sake  of  their  earnings. 

The  population  conditions  mentioned,  notably  exist 
in  Dublin.  The  greatest  density  of  population  in  the 
United  Kingdom  occurs  in  Dublin.  (Registrar- 
General.  Public  Health  Inquiry,  Query  116.)  100,000 
of  population  in  Dublin  produce  600  cases  for  trial,  as 
compared  with  350  in  Belfast.  (Criminal  Statistics, 
Ireland;  published  1898;  pp.  22).  The  statistical 
maps  in  the  same  volume  exhibit  Dublin,  save  as  to 
agrarian  crime,  as  a  blot  on  the  rest  of  Ireland. 
Drunkenness  in  Dublin  is  28  per  1,000  of  population. 
(Registrar-General,  Public  Health  Inquiry,  Query  134). 
In  London,  from  1845  to  1897,  the  proportion  has  not 
reached  9  per  1,000.  (The  Temperance  Problem,  by 
Rowntree  &  Sherwell,  p.  499).  There  are  65,989  chil- 
dren in  Dublin  Registration  District  between  five  and 
fifteen,  of  whom  over  20,000  belong  to  hawkers,  porters, 
labourers,  and  paupers.  Census  1891,  Occupations, 
Table  3).  In  some  cases  child  traders  are  known  to 
sleep  in  common  lodging-houses  away  from  any  parent. 
Oases  are  known  of  parents  using  cruelty  to  force  chil- 
dren to  give  up  what  they  earned,  or  to  go  and  earn 
more. 

The  importance  of  protective  supervision  for  the 
child  population  is  admittedly  at  the  root  of  social  prob- 
lems. While  great  cities  continue  producing  numbers 
of  neglected  children,  no  penal  system  applied  to  them 
4IS  adults  is  likely  to  overtake  the  mischief. 

The  following  reasons  for  more  careful  supervision  of 
a  child  population  are  given  in  the  Report  for  1900  as 
to  the  Neglected  and  Dependent  Children  of  Ontario : — 

(a.)  Early  years  are  those  for  habit  forming,  and  it 
is  necessary  that  the  hand  of  restraint  should 
be  on  them  in  those  years. 

(6.)  The  future  of  our  country  depends  upon  the 
training  of  the  children  of  to-day. 

(c)  tlie  expense  of  erecting  and  maintaing  Reforma- 
tories, prisons,  and  Penitentiaries  is  a  heavy 
drain  on  our  resources. 

(d.)  It  is  cheaper  to  spend  money  on  preventing 
crime  than  to  try  and  reform  criminals. 

• 

Notwithstanding  its  importance,  child  supervision  in 
this  country  is  very  imperfect,  as  shown  by  its  present 
state  and  recent  history. 

(1.)  School  Attendance  Committees  in  Dublin  were 
not  formed  until  years  after  the  enabling  Act 
was  passed,  and  are  still  without  important 
powers  possessed  in.  England,  e.^.,  truants. 
Power  to  send  also  to  Residential  Industrial 
Schools.  (Section  11,  Sub-section  2,  Elemen- 
tary Education  Act,  1870). 

(2.)  The  S.P.C.C.  is  confined  to  physical  cruelty,  and 
even  for  that  is  undermanned,  not  receiving 
any  State  aid. 

(S.)  It  is  no  one's  business  to  see  that  waifs  and 
strays  get  the  benefit  of  Industrial  School  legis- 
lation.    Although  the  Act  has  been  in  force 


ftince  1868,  the  Inspector  of  Industrial  Schools 
states,  in  his  Report  of  1898,  that  ''the 
genuine  waifs  and  strays  are  overlooked."  It 
is  only  quite  recently  that  police  or  relieving 
ofiEioers  have  interfered. 

(4.)  So  far,  the  State  has  scarcely  noticed  child  street 
traders,  save  in  a  most  pernicious  manner,  e.g., 
sending  eirl  hawkers  to  gaol  in  default  of  pay- 
ing smaU  fines  for  selling  on  footways,  &c., 
thus  associating  them,  in  publicity,  and 
thought,  and  treatment,  with  the  worst  of  the 
population. 

(5.)  The  Probation  of  First  Offenders  Act,  1887, 
gives  no  power  to  order  supervision  during 
probation,  which  would  be  obviously  eesentiid. 

(6.)  Until  this  year  Industrial  School  managers  had 
no  power  to  interfere  after  a  child's  discharge 
at  sixteen,  a  defect  the  mischief  of  which  I 
have  more  than  once  seen  proof. 

With  a  condition  of  State  supervision  so  defective  at 
thus  partially  described,  I  should,  quite  independently 
of  actual  evidence  of  details  of  the  trading  going  on, 
urge  the  expediency  of  licensing  these  children,  on  the 
special  grounds  that  it  would  be  a  step  towards  greater 
protective  and  much-needed  supervision  of  the  city 
child  population. 


The  Granting  of  Licences, 

I  think  that  licences  should  be  granted  on  demand 
and  without  inquiry  into  character.  A  bad  boy  should 
not  be  refused  the  chance  of  trying  to  do  better.  The 
present  freedom  to  trade  should  be  interfered  with 
only  if  injury  to  the  child  became  apparent  after 
licence.  Any  qualifications  to  be  insisted  on  (e.^.,  suit- 
able clothing)  oould  be  enforced  by  making  them  con- 
ditions of  continuing  to  hold  a  licence*  How  to  treat 
non-compliance  with  such  conditions  is  another  matter. 
I  do  not  think  any  child,  of  the  age  defined  for  licens- 
ing, should  for  any  reason  of  which  I  can  think,  be 
prevented  from  bringing  theniselves  within  the  condi- 
tions of  the  system,  if  the  latter  be  wisdy  selected,  and 
if  the  application  for  licence.be  made  with  the  know- 
ledge of  the  child's  parents  and  without  reasonable  ob- 
jection from  them,  and  with  knowledge  of  school  autho* 
rities. 


Conditions  of  Licence. 

The  value  of  the  whole  system  must  turn  on  the  ' 
judicious  selection  of  these  conditions.     I  do  not  feel 
competent  to  suggest  what  all  these  should  be.     Much 
must  depend  on  local  facts.     The  following  points  may 
be  worth  considering: — 

What  was  deemed  necessary  clothing  should  be  pro- 
vided in  some  defined  time  after  licensing.  If  the 
child's  actual  clothing  was  insufficient  to  prevent  suffer* 
ing,  the  parents,  if  to  blame,  should  be  prosecuted. 
There  should  be  like  power  (which  there  is  not  now)  if 
the  clothes  violate  public  decency. 

If  parents  could  not  be  compelled,  or  were  unable  to 
supply  the  clothes,  the  Clothing  Society  or  local  autho- 
rity should  grant  them.  Parting  with  clothes  so  given 
should  be  deemed  a  breach  of  conditions ;  and  receiv- 
ing them  knowingly  should  be  subjected  to  penalty. 
Each  boy  should  hs  bound  to  report  change  of  residence. 
There  should  be  inspecting  officers  to  visit  at  their 
residences,  and  keep  informed  as  to  their  parents.  Per- 
haps each  local  clergyman  of  the  same  religion  as  tha 
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\faj  would  help.  Except  for  graye  reasons  the  control 
of  parents  should  not  be  interfered  with,  therefore  boys 
flhondd  <mly  be  received  in  public  Homes  whose  parents 
«re  found  to  be  incorrigible.  Sleeping  in  their  parents' 
home  should  b^  a  condition  of  each  liceYice. 

I  think  it  would  be  of  great  importance  to  secure  the 
oo-operation  of  parish  clergymen. 

Meant  of  Enforcing  iht  Sysiem, 

I  feel  unable  to  look  upon  any  increased  use  of  police 
courts  or  of  gaols  as  anything  but  a  grave  evil  in  case 
of  juvenileB.  I  do  not  suggest  cruelty  or  wilful  neglect, 
but  the  necessary  arrangements  of  a  police  court  its 
publicity,  and  the  presence  of  tHe  vilest  of  the  populn- 
tion  and  their  friends — make  it  a  place  to  which,  1  be- 
lieve, 90  child  s^oul4  ever  be  taken,  u^ees  -in  case  of  , 
abnormal  or  incorrigible  criminal  tendencies.  Besides, 
I  fear  there  is  risk  that  masistrates  aind  police,  when 
-engaged  in  the  irorfe  of  a  poltee  courif  have  their  minds 
so  pTeK)ccupied  in  dealing  with  adult  crime  and 
criminals,  that  children  cannot  be  always  fairly  con- 
sidered. Personally,  I  am  convinced  that  a  system  of 
licensing  children  should  not  be  enforced  b^  bringing 
any  of  them  to  a  police  court  of  any  large  city. 

The  reports  of  the  Howard  Association  (see  that  of 
1898,  page  15)  advocate  special  courts  or  occasions  for 
treatment  of  juveniles.  An  example  of  these  is  de< 
scribed  in  a  paper  read  before  the  State  Children's  As- 
sociation (offices,  58,  Old  Broad-street),  in  which  it 
ia  said  that  in  South  Australia  children  do  not  come 
in  contact  with  police  court  or  station,  and  are  not  in 
early  years  familiarised  with  such  places.  A  room  is 
set  apart  at  the  offices  of  the  State  Children's  Council, 
where  the  magistrate  attends  and  cases  are  dealt  with. 
I  do  not  see  why  such  an  arrangement  should  not  be  ex- 
pected to  work  well  in  Dublin,  where  amongst  the  local 
justices  there  are  so  many  gentlemen  well  known  for 
their  interest  in  the  children  of  the  city. 

At  all  events,  so  long  as  there  are  no  courts  available 
other  than  police  courts  and  their  methods,  I  think 
that  a  system  of  licensing  children  should  be  enforced 
as  against  them  only  by  deprival  of  licence  or  com- 
mittal to  an  Industrial  School. 

Of  course,  to  make  the  loss  of  licence  effective  street 
trading  without  it  should  be  prevented.  Could  not 
that  be  done  by  fining  a  purchaser  from  any  boy  with- 
out a  badge,  just  as  is  done  in  many  eases  to  purchasers 
of  drink  from  unlicensed  persons  ?  What  objection  can 
be  made  against  fines  to  prevent  the  public  from  buying 
from  boys  without  badges,  any  more  than  against  fines 
to  prevent  them  irom  breaking  any  ordinary  police 
regulation  f 

To  prohibit  buying  must  prevent  selling. 

Dayj  and  Truant  Indtutrial  Schools. 

The  establishing  of  these  schools  in  Dublin,  urged 
yeats  ago  by  the  present  Recorder,  is,  I  submit,  all  im- 
portant in  connection  with  the  licensing  of  children ; 
because  while  loss  of  licence  or  committal  to  one  of  the 
present  Industrial  Schools  should  soleljr  be  relied  on 
so  lonff  as  the  only  alternative  is  a  police  court,  those 
methods  would  not  meet  every  case  of  delinquency. 
For  example,  the  temporary  restraint  of  a  Truant 
Sdiool  should  be  tried  in  many  cases  before  more  final 
treatment,  and  many  cases  of  delinquency,  due  to  ab- 
-aence  of  parents  at  work,  might  be  met  by  Day  Indus- 
trial Schools. 

Inspecting  Officers, 

Such  officers  would  be,  as  is  the  case  with  officers  of 
the  P.C.C.,  a  step  towards  what  are  known  in  Massa- 
chusetts as  probation  officers. 

The  reports  of  the  P.C.C.  give  conclusive  evidence  of 
tho  sudoess  of  such  agents  in  inducing  parents,  even 
witiiout  prosecution,  to  look  better  after  their  own 
children,  a  matter  of  the  firtt  importance  if  the  conse- 
quences and  cost  of  child  neglect  is  not  to  be  wholly 
saddled  on  tax  and  ratepayers. 

I  think  all  systems  of  child  supervision  or  rescue 
'should  be  judged,  according  as  they  make  moral  influ- 


ence and  pefSuasion  possible,  on  the  part  of  the  State      Appendix 
and  the  well-to-do  towards  the  poor  and  their  children,        ^^'  1^* 
rather  than  penal  treatment  w    ^^ 

The  following  facts  point  to  eighteen,  and  not  six-   Daly, 
teen,  as  the  higher  age  for  supervision  or  licensing,  as 
th^  indicate  a  material  increase  of  danger  for  the 
child  population  just  after  sixteen. 

(1.)  Liability  of  parents  under  the  Poor  Law  for  the 
maintenance  of  children  ceases  at  fifteen  (1  and 
2  Vic,  cap.  66,  Section  53.). 

(2.)  The  power  to  protect  children  against  cruelty, 
under  P.C.C.  Act,  ceases  when  they  are  six- 
teen, 

(3.)  Those  in  prisons  in  year  1896  were,  210  under 
,    sixteen,  and  2,880  between  sixteen  and  twenty- 
one.     (Irish  Criminaf  Statistics,  page  27). 

(4.)  "  From  sixteen  to  twenty-one,  liie  proportion  of 
crime  is  much  higher  tiian  at  any  other  stage." 
(English  Criminal  Statistics,  1805   pp.  86    ). 

(6.)  Mr.  Drew,  a  Chairman  of  the  Industrial  School 
Committee  of  the  Metropolitan  School  Bpurd, 
after  thirty  years'  experience  of  these  ques- 
tions, urges  State  control  up  to  eighteen. 
(Penological  Principles,  by  Taflack,  pp.  360). 

(6.)  Big  boys  should  be  under  control,  in  order  to 
make  them  behave  themselves  towards  little 
boys. 

N.B. — ^I  give  above  figures  from  only  returns  in  my 
reach,  but  they  can,  of  course,  be  compared  with  later 
returns. 


Police  Constables* 

Outside  police  courts  and  stations,  I  should  attach 
great  value  to  police  co-operation.  It  is  bad  for  city 
police  to  leave  them  nothingto  think  of  but  rogues  and 
vagabonds  of  both  sexes.  They  oueht  to  have  also  an 
opportunity  of  helping  to  exercise  kindly  watchfulness 
over  city  children.  I  think  the  attitude  of  a  city  popu- 
lation would  be  changed  towards  police  in  proportion 
as  the  latter  become  sometliing  more  than  mere  agents 
to  arrest  and  punish. 

Constables,  I  think,  should  be  empowered  to  summon 
juveniles  for  any  breach  of  the  conditions  of  a  licence, 
before  the  licensing  authority.  But  I  think  constables 
should  not  be  given  any  increase  of  their  present  powers 
to  arrest  children  or  summon  them  to  police  courts. 

The  Society  for  Preventing  Cruelty  to  Children. 

I  read  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Waugh,  who  has  a  special 
claim  to  be  heard,  and  would  suggest  the  following 
points  as,  perhaps,  not  sufficiently  considered  m  what 
he  says:— 

(1.)  If  the  licensing  age  is  to  be  limited  to  sixteen,  I 
do  not  see  how  to  prevent  big  boys  from  inter- 
fering improperly  with  little  boys. 

(2.)  The  expediency  of  wholly  prohibiting  child  trad- 
ing must  greatly  depend  on. local  alternatives. 
For  example,  would  it  do  any  good  to'  drive  a 
child  back  to  a  bad  slum  by  preventing  him 
from  selling  papers  at  Westland-row.  I  do 
not  think  that  either  the  S. P.C.C.  Act,  or  the 
state  of  Dublin,  offer  anything  better  for  chil- 
dren than  street  trading  under  supervision,  at 
all  events,  in  some  cases. 

(3.)  Aa  to  the  theoiy  that  it  is  bad  to  sancticoi  street 
trading  by  licensins  it  under  supervision,  it 
seems  to  me  infinitSy  worse  to  sanction  it  by 
non-intervention. 

N.B.-^It  should  not  be  assumed  that  my  opinions, 
after  thirty-eight  years'  service  in  the'  police  courts,  re- 
present the  views  of  magistri^tes  of  shorter  experience. 
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AFPEXDIX  No.  12. 


HANDED  IN  BY  DR.   W.   E.   ADENEY. 


Memqiumdcm. — Eyidenoe  on  behalf  of  the  Dublin  and  Districts  Branch  of  the  National  Society  for  the 
Prevention   of    Cruelty   to   Children,  by   W.    £.  Adeney,  D.Sc.,  Hon.  Secretary. 


The  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Children  was  incorporated  by  the  late  Queen  Victoria, 
by  Royal  Charter,  in  1895,  and  the  following  duties 
thereby  devolved  upon  it: — 

(1)  To  prevent  the  public  and  private  wrongs  of  the 

children,  and  to  prevent  the  corruption  of  their 
morals. 

(2)  To  take  action  for  the  enforcement  of  laws  for 

their  protection. 

(3)  To  provide  and  maintain  an  organization  for  the 

above  objects. 

(4)  To  do  all  other  such  lawful  things  as  are  inci- 

dental or  conducive  to  the  attainment  of  the 
above  objects. 

The  practice  of  the  Society  is  to  avoid  prosecution,  if 
at  all  possible,  and  to  seek  to  benefit  children  suffering 
from  any  form  of  ill-treatment  by  trying  to  make  their 
parents  or  guardians  to  understand  their  parental  duties 
in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  and  to  fulfil  them,  and  thus  to 
permanently  improve  the  condition  of  the  children  by 
reconstructing  or  re-uniting  the  homes  of  their  parents 
or  guardians.  And  the  records  of  the  Society  constitute 
a  practically  unbroken  series  of  successes.  This  is  true 
of  the  Dublin  and  districts,  as  in  every  other  district 
where  the  Society  is  in  operation.  Thus,  the  Dublin 
Branch  dealt  with  1,617  cases  during  the  year  ending 
March  31st,  1902 ;  90  per  cent,  of  these  yielded  to  the 
warnings  and  advice  of  our  inspectors,  and  in  only 
5  per  cent,  of  the  cases  were  the  offenders  sent  to  gaol. 
The  number  of  children  concerned  was  4,368.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  89  per  cent,  of  the  cases  came  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  Branch  through  information 
afforded  by  we  public. 

The  point  which  these  statistics  demonstrate,  and 
which  I  wish  to  emphasise,  is,  the  speat  benefit  which 
accrues  to  children,  and,  indeed,  to  lul  members  of  their 
families,  by  the  discretionary  use  of  the  large  statutory 
powers  of  ihe  Society. 

The  employment  of  children  of  school  age  is  so  closely 
wrapped  up  with  their  physical  and  moral  well-being 
that  it  is  impossible  for  our  Society  not  to  feel  deeply 
concerned  with  every  phase  of  the  subject. 

The  Society's  attitude  towards  all  forms  of  employ- 
ment is  to  regard  them  as  possibly  beneficial  to  children 
and  parents,  provided  they  do  not  in  any  way  in- 
juriously affect  or  interfere  with  the  moral  and  physical 
welfare  of  the  children,  including  their  proper  educa- 
tion. The  Society  holds  that  nothing  should  be  allowed 
to  interfere  with  the  proper  training  of  the  child  for 
the  battle  of  life. 

It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  control  the  employmeni 
of  children  by  the  discretionary  use  of  statutory  powers, 
and  I  fully  concur  with  the  report  of  the  Inter-Depart- 
mental Committee  on  the  Employment  of  School  Chil- 
dren, issued  in  November  of  last  year,  and  with  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  Committee,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  certain  of  them  relating  to  street  trading 
by  juveniles. 

It  is  quite  dear  that  the  question  of  stieet  trading 
by  children  of  school  age  demands  special  consideration. 

Opinion  appears  to  be  practically  unanimous  in  re- 
garding street  trading  as  a  most  undesirable  form  of 
employment  for  juveniles,  and  yet  practically  every 
one  who  has  had  experience  of  the  life  of  the  poor  seem 
to  be  equally  unanimous  in  admitting  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  prohibited. 

In  the  course  of  our  work  in  Dublin  we  have  met  with 
but  few  oases  of  street  trading  that  were  not  the  result 


of  necessity.     I  may  illustrate  by  reference  to  cases  1, 
2,  3,  and  4,  given  in  the  Appendix  to  this  Memorandum. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  in  the  case  No.  1,  the  woman 
referred  to  was  not  neglecting  her  children,  and  our 
inspector  was  satisfied  that  but  for  the  earnines  of  the 
family  by  street  trading  they  would  be  compelled  to  go 
to  the  union,  or  lead  worse  lives. 

Cases  2  and  3  are  also  ones  of  necessity. 

Case  4  is  one  in  which  a  mother  was  arrested  by  the 
police  for  sending  her  child  under  eleven  years  of  age 
to  sell  newspapers.  The  report  of  our  inspector  makes 
it  clear  that  the  case  was  one  of  temporary  necessity, 
and  that  the  after  action  of  the  mother  proved  that 
the  leniency  of  the  magistrate  was  not  misplaced. 

These  cases  suffice,  I  think,  to  show  that  street 
trading  in  Dublin  by  juveniles  ought  not  to  be  pro- 
hibited. They  also  support  the  position  taken  up  1^ 
our  Societjr  through  Mr.  Waugh,  its  Secretary  and 
Director,  viz.,  that  it  is  a  form  of  employment  that 
ought  not  to  be  licensed,  since  it  should  be  regarded  as 
an  emplojrment  only  warranted  in  cases  of  necessity. 
I  feel  convinced  that  a  licensing  system  such  as  ^at  in 
operation  in  Liverpool,  if  applied  to  Dublin,  would 
result  in  bringing  into  the  streets  a  better  class  of  chil- 
dren, and  tend  to  drive  the  very  poor  children  and  the 
parents  now  so  trading  into  the  union.  I  find  this 
opinion  is  also  strongly  held  by  our  inspectors,  who, 
it  should  be  remembeied,  are  men  of  exceptional  experi- 
ence in  dealing  with  children  and  the  poor,  and  who, 
I  may  add,  are  picked  men  from  the  R.I.C. 

Although  I  cannot  concur  with  the  suggestion  that 
the  street  trading  of  Dublin  should  be  controlled  by  a 
licensing  system  such  as  that  of  Liverpool,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  ought  to  be  placed  under  some  control, 
in  order  to  render  it  possible  for  the  police  and  out 
Society  to  effectively  work  Section  2  of  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  ChUdren  Act,  1894.  Hitherto  the  Dublin 
Branch  has  been  unable  to  press  this  section  of  the 
Act,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  cases  of  neglect  and  ill- 
treatment  within  the  home  have  been  by  themselvei 
more  than  sufficient  to  occupy  the  small  staff  of  in- 
spectors we  have  hitherto  been  able  to  emplc^.  But  even 
if  we  had  a  much  larcer  staff  at  our  disposal  we  should 
not  be  able  to  successfully  deal  with  the  subject  without 
some  further  powers. 

I  would  suggest,  as  a  means  of  effecting  all  neceaaaiy 
control,  that  all  children  being  employed  in  street  trad- 
ing should  be  registered,  together  with  the  names  and 
addresses  of  their  parents  or  guardians,  at  the  schools 
they  habitually  attend,  and  t£ukt  the  registers  should  be 
open  to  the  inspection  of  the  police  and  of  the  officers 
of  the  N.S.P.C.C.  The  parents  or  enardians  should  be 
made  responsible  for  the  registration  of  their  street- 
trading  children,  and  their  omission  to  do  so  dionld  1» 
made  an  offence  summarily  punishaUe  under  the  Aei 
empowering  the  system  ol  registration. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  were  ^is  mt«m  of  Mistrmtton 
in  force  in  Dublin,  our  Society  could  effeotiTdlir  prefe&t 
parents  or  guardians  from  causing  their  duldzen  to 
trade  in  the  streets,  or  to  bee  under  the  doak  of  strest 
trading,  in  order  to  support  tnem  in  their  own  drunken 
or  idle  lives.  In  other  words,  we  could  haive  one  or 
more  inspectors  specially  engaoed  upon  the  woik  of 
inspecting  the  school  registers  of  street  traden,  and  of 
ascertaining  the  cause  of  the  street  trading,  i^  w^hece 
it  appeared  that  vnecessity  was  not  the  cause  of  the 
trading,  and  that  no  good  was  accruing  from  it,  the 
parents  or  guardians  could  be  brought  b^ore  the  m.*^ 
trate  to  be  dealt  with  at  his  disosetion. 

Cases  of  this  ^ype  of  street  trading  will  be  found  is 
the  Appendix,  No.  6,  6,  and  7. 
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APPENDIX. 


Apptndis 


Dp  W  Ek 
Cues  of  Street  Trading  by  School  Children  dealt  with  by  the  Dublin  and  Districts  Branch  of  the  N.S.P.C.C.    Adenej. 

*T      '  .    .     .       •   -        — 


I. — Ciues  caused  by  Necessity, 

(1)  "M.W.,  widow,  occupies  one  room  in  a  cottage, 
togetiier  with  her  two  children,  Mary  and  Margaret, 
t^dd  fifteen  and  thirteen  respectirely. 

"  The  widow  is  a  street  trader,  and  sells  flowers  and 
oranges,  assisted  by  her  children.  I  visited  her  room 
on  the  3rd  inst.,  and  saw  the  children.  They  were 
dean,  and  well  nourished,  and  well  clothed.  Bedding 
clean  and  covering  suf&cient.  Kodm  generally  clean 
and  comfortable."  i 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  woman  referred  to  was  not 
neglecting  her  children,  and  our  inspector  was  satisfied 
that  but  for  the  earnings  of  the  family  they  would  be 
forced  to  go  to  the  union^  or  lead  very  much  worse  lives. 

(2)  **  A  family  of  father,  mother,  and  seven  children, 

occupy  two  rooms  in  No.  6,  Court.     The  children 

are  aged  from  1^  to  fourteen  years.  The  father  is  doing 
a  term  of  imprisonment  for  assault.  The  mother  and 
children  are  trying  to  keep  the  house  tc^ther ;  she 
breaks  firewood  during  the  day,  and  has  it  ready  for 
the  children  to  sell  when  they  return  from  school  in  the 
evenings.  '  They  also  sell  fish  and  fruit  when  they  can 
manage  to  buy  a  little  stock.  They  are  doing  fairly 
well  by  these  means." 

(3)  *'  On  the  7th  inst.,  about  9.45  p.m.,  I  found  Mrs. 

,  a  widow,  and  her  child,  Mary,  aged  eight  years, 

sitting  on  a  door  step.  She  had  a  tin  can  in  her  hand 
containing  tea.  From  inquiries  I  made  she  stated: — 
'  I  have  three  children--John,  aged  fifteen  years ; 
Christy,  aged  12^  years,  and  Mary,  eight  years.     I  am 

a  widow  two  years ;  I  live  at '  No.  2  ,  top  front 

room ;  I  keep  my  mother,  who  is  an  old  woman  ;  I  do 
an  odd  day's  washing,  and  make  a  few  shillings  a  week. 
John  earns  Ss.  a  week  in  a  glass-blowing  place.  I  am 
now  waiting  for  Christy,  who  attends  school  during  the 
day,  and  sells  newspapers  in  the  evenings.  I  have 
some  bread  and  tea  for  him,  as  he  won't  he  home  till 
about  11  p.m.  He  leaves  every  evening  about  4  p.m., 
and  takes  3d.  with  him,  for  which  he  gets  nine  copies 
of  the  evening  paper.  On  these  he  makes  l^d.,  and 
returns  to  the  office  and  purchases  more,  and  so  on  till 
about  11  p.m.,  when  he  has  ^d.  made  on  the  3d.  he  had 
leaviiu;.  This  6d.  helps  to  get  our  breakfast.  He  makes 
this  five  evenings  of  the  week,  and  Is.  on  Saturday, 
which  makes  3^.  6d.  If  I  could  manage  a  little  more 
capital  for  him  he  could  make  more.  I  pay  Is,  6d. 
rent ;  only  for  Christy  I  could  not  keep  a  room.'  I 
gave  her  double  his  capital." 

(4)  "Thomas  occupies  two  rooms  at  2,  

Lane,  with  his  wife,  four  stepchildren,  and  three  of  his 
own.  Weekly  earnings,  165.  One  of  the  children,  aged 
ten  years,  was  found  by  the  police  selline  newspapers, 
and  his  mother  was  summoned  under  the  Frevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children  Act.  The  mother  stated: — My 
baby  is  only  thirteen  days  old,  and  I  am  very  weak  and 
poorly.  We  are  summoned  by  the  police  for  sendine 
the  boy  Patrick  out  to  seU  papers  ;  but  I  did  not  think 
it  was  any  harm.  The  caee  was  explained  to  the  pre- 
siding magistrate,  Mr.  Swif  te,  and  he  let  the  mother  off 
with  a  caution." 

Our  inspector  reports,  as  a  result  of  his  supervision 
visits,  that  the  mother  is  now  fairly  strong,  and  has 
cleaned  up  the  rooms,  and  done  her  best  for  the  diildren, 
and  that,  further,  her  husband  is  helping  her  in  every 
way  he  can. 


ll.'-Caae  of  Street  Trading  by  a  ChM  uruler  Age. 

(5)  "  On  ihe  night  of  22nd  of  February,  1901,  my 
attention  was  drawn  to  a  crowd  of  people  standing  near 
Harcourt-street  Railway  Station.  On  going  to  the 
place  I  saw  that  a  child  was  sitting  on  the  steps  of  a 
house  cryine  and  shivering  with  the  cold.  She  had  a 
number  of  boxes  of  matches  in  her  hands.  She  was 
barefooted,  and  badly  dressed,  with  an  old  cape  about 
her  shoulders.  She  told  me  her  name  was  Mary  — -, 
and  that  her  mother  lived  in  the  yard  of  a  house  in 

street     Seejng  the  state  the  child  was  in  I  took 

her  in  a  cab  to  liie  South  Dublin  Union,  where  she  was 
admitted. 

"  The  child  stated  to  me  that  the  mother  gave  her  » 
penny  in  the  evening,  and  told  her  to  go  and  buy 
matches  and  sell  them.  She  further  said  she  was  out 
selling  matches  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  and  Fridays, 
and  on  Saturday  nights  she  was  out  selling  boot  laces. 
The  child  was  nine  years  of  age." 

"  The  mother  stated  that  her  husband  had  died  four 
teen  months  previously ;  she  had  no  home  of  her  own  ; 
she  had  three  children — ^Thomas,  Mary,  and  Patrick, 
aged  13^,  0,  and  J  years,  respectively ;  she  said  she 
sold  fish,  and  that  her  boy  sold  papers.  The  woman 
was  brought  before  the  magistrate.  The  magistrate 
regarded  the  woman  as  a  hard  working  widow,  and 
dealt  leniently  with  her,  giving  her  one  week's  imprison- 
ment, and  sent  tiie  cliild  to  the  union.  The  magistrate 
at  the  same  time  complimented  the  inspector  for  his 
action  in  the  matter.  Only  last  month  the  same  child 
was  again  seen  selling  matches  in  the  street.  We  shall 
now  endeavour  to  get  the  child  into  an  Industrial 
School." 

III. — Cases  of  Street  Trading  a;nd  Begging  not  caused 

by  Necessity. 

(6)  **  About  1  p.m.,  on  the  7th  January,  1901,  a  boy 
came  into  the  Dolphin's  Barn  tram,  in  which  I  was 
travelling.  His  almost  naked  and  dirty  state  at  onoe 
attracted  my  attention,  and  that  of  some  ladies  who 
were  also  in  the  car,  and  they^ave  him  some  pence  out 
of  sympathy.  On  inquiry,  i  found  that  the  boy's 
mother  had  died  some  six  years  previously,  and  that 
his  father  had  deserted  him.  The  boy  lived  with  his 
aunt  and  unde,  who  had  three  children  of  their  own. 
I  ascertained  that  the  boy  was  regularly  sent  out  in  his 
miserable  half-naked  state,  getting  a  penny  to  go  in  the 
tram-car.  His  state  exciting  sympathy,  he  got  pence 
from  the  passengers,  returned  to  the  aunt  with  the 
money,  and  was  then  directly  sent  out  to  the  public- 
house  for  drink.  The  boy  was  sent  to  an  Industrial 
School  by  the  magistrate." 

(7)"  John deals  in  vegetables  and  fruit.  He  occu- 
pies one  room  in  50, street,  with  his  wife  and  one 

child,  Jamiss,  aged  eleven  years.  The  man  aiid  his  wife 
and  child  sell  vegetables  and  fruit  about  the  city  and 
suburbs,  and  can  make  about  30<.  a  week.  The  man, 
however,  is  very  much  addicted  to  drink,  and,  when 
drunk,  assaults  his  wife  and  neglects  his  child.  I  know 
him  for  the  past  few  years  to  be  a  noted  drunken  rowdy, 
who  spends  a  lot  of  his  time  in  gaol." 

This  man  was  summoned,  ana  was  also  arrested  for 
an  assault  on  his  wife,  and  was  sent  to  gaol  for  six 
months  by  Mr.  Mahony,  the  magistrate,  and  for  two 
months  longer  in  default  of  giving  bail  in  £5  for  good 
behaviour. 


IQii  BAlrrett. 
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APPENDIX  No.  13. 


HANDED  IN  BY  MISS  ROSA  M.  BARRETT. 


PROTECTION  FOR  CHILD  LIFE. 


No  sigomente  needed  to  show  street  trading  injurious 
for  girls;  oannot  be  wholly  forbidden  for  boys,  but 
might  be  under  relation.  Largely  carried  on  by 
diiidren  of  dissolute  and  idle  parents ;  prevents  child 
from  attending  or  profiting  by  school,  and  accustoms 
him  to  want  of  control,  ana  often  insufficiently  clothed 
in  order  to  excite  pity.  Impossible,  or,  at  least,  most 
difficult  to  bring  child  under  restraint,  or  to  teach  it 
habits  of  industry  once  it  has  become  used  to  street  life, 
to  loafing,  independence,  &c. 

In  France  it  has  been  found  that  this  dass  of  child- 
ren, and  the  children  of  ragrants,  are  more  demoralised 
than  juvenile  criminals — are  the  most  difficult  to  deal 
with  or  to  reform. 

A  further  dan{;er  lies  in  the  fact  that  this  dass  of 
boys,  with  very  little  education,  with  no  manual  train- 
in^,  add  to  the  class  from  which  our  paupers  and  our 
criminals  are  almost  wholly  recruited,  and  so  increase 
the  grave  economic  condition  of  Dublin.  When  the 
boys  get  big  and  want  to  earn  more,  they  are  too  old  to 
learn  a  trade,  and  they  increase  that  difficult  dass,  of 
next  to  no  value  in  the  labour  market,  living  always 
upon  the  verge  of  starvation ;  our  unskilled  labourers. 
In  Dublin  a  skilled  industrious  workman  is  almost  cer- 
tain of  regular  work  at  good  wages,  but  the  supply  of 
unskilled  labourers  far  exceeds  the  demand ;  nowhere, 
perhaps,  is  skilled  labour  so  scarce  and  unskilled  so 
plentiful,  and  so  worthless.  Moreover,  it  seems  as  though 
men,  such  as  coal-heavers,  whose  wages  are  uncertain, 
thoush  perhaps  large  for  a  few  days  at  a  time,  never 
can  learn  to  be  provident.  All  they  earn  is  spent 
directly,  and  when  a  slack  time  comes,  the^  fall  back 
on  charity,  the  rates,  or  the  earnings  of  their  families. 
Anything  that  can  be  done  to  reduce  this  class  of  un- 
skilled workmen,  more  or  less  dependent  on  others,  and 
to  change  it  into  the  drilled  and  sdf -supporting  dass,  is 
a  remuneratve  investment  and  would  repa^  the  initial 
expenditure  very  quiddy.  In  Great  Britain  one  child 
in  ei^ht  is  still  a  school  truant,  and  one  in  eight  of  our 
crimmsJs  are  under  twenty-one  years  of  age.  Seven 
out  of  ten  children  who  come  before  the  London  police 
courts  are  said  to  be  those  whose  school  attendance  is 
worst.  Street  trading  or  other  work  must  interfere 
with  education,  and  with  preparation  for  the  future. 
The  seriousness  of  this  may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that 
the  criminal  class  in  Ireland,  as  elsewhere,  is  mainly 
recruited  from  the  uneducated  class.  Thus,  in  Great 
Britain,  barely  3  per  cent,  of  the  prisoners  are  found  to 
tp  be  well  educated ;  in  Irdand  half  the  52  per  cent. 
were  wholly,  or  almost  wholly,  illiterate  in  1000  ; .  and 
of  juveniles,  two-thirds  of  those  committed  are  almost 
wholly  uneducated.  Among  the  general  population  in 
Ireland,  the  wholly  illiterate  are  now  only  16  •  8  per  cent, 
(having  fallen  from  53  per  cent,  in  1841) ;  but  among 
prisoners  they  are  36  per  cent.  There  has  been  an  al- 
n^ost  equal  decrease  in  crime  as  there  has  been  increase 
in  education.  [Shown  curves  to  illustrate  this,]  Simi- 
lar facts  have  been  observed  elsewhere.  Thus,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  in  the  United  States,  shows  that 
the  returns  furnished  to  him  by  seventeen  States,  prove 
that  there  are  eight  times  as  many  criminals  among  the 
illiterate  as  amon^  an  equal  number  of  educated  per- 
sons. Similarly,  m  Belgium  (where  the  splendid  ef- 
forts latdy  made  to  reduce  begging  and  vagrancy  have 
succeeded  in  reducing  it  by  one-half  in  three  years),  the 
uneducated  decreased  from  44  per  cent,  in  1850  to 
18 '  5  per  cent,  in  1886  ;  during  the  same  period  persons 
accused  of  crime  also  decreas^  by  more  than  one-half. 

Similarly  we  find  unskilled  labourers  form  the  bulk 
of  the  prisoners  everywhere — about  four-fifths  of  the 
total 

Again,  a  third  of  all  burglars  are  under  twenty-one 
in  England,  and  a  fourth  of  all  convictions  for  larceny 
are  against  juveniles  under  sixteen,  and  a  large  propor- 
tion of  these,  it  is  stated,  come  from  street  hawkers. 
They  also  contribute  largely  to  the  inmates  of  Reforma- 


tory and  Industrial  Schools.  Thus  in  Manchester  in 
one  year,  they — ^that  is,  street  hawkers — formed  67  pA" 
cent. ,  axKl  in  Leeds  6Q  per  cent,  of  those  committed  t6 
these  schools.  A  most  valuable  experiment,  is  being 
made  of  dealing  with  this  class  in  the  Burnham  Farm 
and  in  the  George  Town  Republic,  both  in  the  State  of 
New  York. 

The  marked  decrease  in  juvenile,  and  especially  in 
female,  crime  in  Ireland  is  undoubtedly  mainly  due  to 
the  spread  of  education,  and  to  the  preventive  work  of 
our  Industrial  Schools ;  more  ^irls  than  boys  in  these 
in  Ireland,  more  actually  than  in  the  whole  of  England 
and  Wales.  Yet  we  stUI  allow  one  large  and  increasing 
class  wholly  to  escape  education,  or  any  sort  of  elevat- 
ing influence — I  refer  to  the  children  of  tramps,  tinkers, 
and  vamnts.  About  50,000  children  "on  the  road*'' 
in  England;  and  all  but  about  2  per  cent,  grow  up  in 
utter  ignorance  and  in  vice  for  the  most  part. 

In  nearly  all  the  United  States,  in  all  our  Colonies, 
and  in  other  countries,  child  life,  surrounded  with  safe- 
guards, and  pedling  or  begging,  entirely  forbidden,  or 
strictly  regulated.  Take  New  York.  In  the  past  it  has 
had  a  bad  record,  but  the  Penal  Code  was  revised  in 
1806 ;  girls  no  longer  allowed  to  sell  in  the  streets  at 
night,  nor  boys  under  sixteen ;  or  the  parents  permit- 
ting it  are  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour,  and  the  children 
may  be  removed  to  an  asylum  if  not  restrained. 
Juvenile' crime  has  decreased  50  per  cent,  in  recent 
years,  and  among  girls  the  decrease  is  greater,  both  of 
criminals,  and  of  waifs,  and  vagrants.  (See  dia^omt 
on  p.  52  of  my  hook. )  Here  and  in  most  of  the  States, 
in  Canada,  in  New  Zealand,  South  Australia,  Vic- 
toria, &c.,  children  are  tried  quite  apart  from  adults, 
either  at  a  different  time  or  place  ;  usually  in  the  shd- 
ters  of  the  S.P.C.C,  where  children  may  also  be  de- 
tained while  waiting  trial,  &c.  No  child  is  allowed  to 
be  placed  in  a'  police  cell  or  van,  or  to  be  tried  publidy, 
and  this  law  has  everywhere  had  the  happiest  results. 
We  only  begin  the  separation  when  the  child  is  in 
prison ;  but  he  is  shut  up  in  the  police  courts  with 
hardened  and  drunken  offenders ;  he  plays  familiarly 
in  the  police  court-yard,  and  travels  in  the  prison  van. 
Finally,  prison  comes  too  often  as  a  haven  where  food 
is  abundant,  and  he  loses  once  for  all  the  deterrent 
effect  of  the  fear  of  imprisonment.  Yet,  I  find  that  in 
1900,  two  boys,  onlv  seven  vears  old,  were  committed 
to  prison  in  Ireland  and,  showing  the  futility  of  im> 
prisonment  either  to  reform  or  to  deter,  nio  less  than 
five  boys,  eleven  years  old  or  less,  were  committed  twice,, 
and  two  of  these  three  times  in  the  year ;  in  each  case^ 
Uie  initial  offence  was  merely  that  of  throwing  stones. 

(Countries  where  not  only  juvenile  crime  is  debasing, 
but  the  number  dependent  upon  the  State — ^that  is  of 
destitute  as  well  as  of.  delinquent  children — are  those 
where  child  life  is  under  the  strictest  protection — ^far 
in  advance  of  Great  Britain.  The  most  enliprhtened 
laws  as  regards  children  are  those  of  New  Zealand, 
South  Australia,  Canada,  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
Minnesota  (these  latter  laws  now  followed  by  twelve 
other  States).  In  all  of  these,  though  any  child  either 
morally  or  physically  neglected  may  become  a  ward  of 
the  State,  voluntarily  or  by  commitment,  and  although 
such  cases  of  neglect  are  vigorously  hunted  out,  yet, 
within  a  very  few  years,  the  State  finds  a  saving  of  ex- 
pense, greatly  to  its  surprise.  Thus,  in  Massachusetts, 
the  number  of  children  dependent  upon  the  State  has 
been  reduced  one-half — 50  per  cent. — in  a  few  yeaiSi 
and  in  Michigan  and  Minnesota,  70  per  cent. ;  Massa- 
chusetts thus  saved  52,000  dollars  in  ten  years.  This 
reduction  has  been  partly  due  to  the  enforcement  of 
parental  duties  on  pain  of  loss  of  parental  rights,  and 
this  fact  alone,  without  further  punishment,  has 
quickened  many  slumbering  consciences  in  every  ooiib- 
try  where  it  has  been  enforced.  In  our  country  alone 
perhaps  may  a  parent  neglect  his  young  children  whdly^ 
hand  them  to  charity  or  to  the  State  to  support  and 
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educate,  free  of  all  expense  to  hini;  yet  regain  control 
and  claim  the  child  again  as  soon  as  the  education  is 
complete  and  the  child  able  to  earn.  Elsewhere,  parental 
neglect,  moral  or  physical^  involves  either  punishment 
bj  fine  or  imprisonment,  and  loss  of  parental  control, 
ivholly  or  in  part,  only  to  be  restored  by  a  judge's  order, 
if  he  considers  it  would  be  good  for  the  child,  me  parent. 


having  reformed,  and  paid  all  or  a  large  portion  6(  the 
child's  support.  Thus,  in  New  Zealand,  the  State  re- 
covers from  the  relatives  half  jblje  qost  of  children  left 
dependent  on  the  State.'  In  Ireland,  the  tie  between 
parent  and  child,  is  closer  than  in  many  countries ;  it 
18  the  Gomcienee  more 'than  the  heart  that  needs  arous* 
ing,  and  I  tun  persuaded  that  the  fear  of  the  loss  of  a 
child~^if  •  this,  were  madtf  legal— twpnld  speedily  work  a 
rerolution  in  many  homed.  Without  taking  the  ex- 
tremeBtep  of  removing  children  from  their  homes,  much 
jnight-be'done  by  the  appointment  of  special  offieers — 
«tidi  as  the  probation  officers  of  Massachusetts,  or  the 
State  ag^nta  or  Superintendent  ol  the  Poor  of  Michigan 
— ^whoee  business  diould  be  to  Ibok  after  n^lected  ohild- 
raiiy  and  prevent  tiiem  from  falling  into  the  criminal 
class,  iremoving  them  from  their  homes  when  this  result 
appears  inevitable.  Release  on  probation  under  the 
Fifst  OSenders  Act  will  never  accomplish  half  the  good 
itnftight.withottt  such  oSlcbts,'  In  New  Zealand  it  has 
aaved  £8^000  a  year,  and  relapses  are  almost  unknoipu 
In  Great  Britain,  we  have  no  State  officials  for  dealing 
^th  and  apprehending  delinquent  children  except  the 
School,  Board  officers,  who  can  only  deal  with  offences 
agaiiyt  the. Compulsory  Education  Act. 

Be^in^  and  peddling  prohibited  to  children  under 
fourteen  in  the  States  of  Minnesota.  Illinois,  Kansas, 
California  (under  sixteen),  Kentucky,  Rhode  Island, 
and  other  Isew  England  States ;  or  parents  punished, 
and  child  may  be  removed  and  siven  to  the  S.P.C.C. 
•or  otiier  socie^.  Any  dhildien  ulowed  to  sell  must  be 
licensed.  In  Massachusetts,  no  minor  who  cannot  read 
or  write  may  be  employed  without  a  special  permit 
frdm'ths  School  Commissioners.  Peddling  and  news- 
paper 4ellina  without  a  licence  is  now  almost  stopped. 
in  MarvUma  not  only  is  peddling  prohibited,  but  child- 
ren under  ei^ht  may  not  even  accompany  persons  bee- 
^inji  oT'peddling.  In  Canada,  newt  girls  are  prohibited, 
ana  b^ys  must  be  licensed,  wear  a  badge,  and  attend 
schooL  Similarly,  iA  Victoria  and  South  A.ustralia, 
children  under  fifteen  frequenting  streets,  seUinff,  b^- 
ffingi  Ac.f  unless  registered  and  in  certain  school  stan- 
dara,  subject  to  penalty,  or  may  be  appreh^ded  and 
become  a  State  ward.  One  suqcessful  effort  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  York  are  the  reformatory*  for  first 
offenders  under  thirty-five;  sentence  of  imprisonment 
is  indefinite,  and  depends  on  behaviour  and  habits. 

We  must  remember  that  the  most  costly  thing  we  can 
do  with  a  human  being  is  to  allow  him  or  her  to  be- 


come a  criminal.  There  is  not  only  the  heavy  cost  of 
each  prisoner  to  consider,  but  the  cost  of  the  repression 
and  discovery  of  crime,  the  cost  of  policemen,  of  judges, 
and  the  criminal  courts ;  hence  all  reformatory  work, 
and,  most  of  all,  still  earlier  preventive  work,  savcb 
the  State — that  is  ourselves,  the  taxpayers — a  heavy 
burden.  Prisoners  cost  at  least  £30  a  year ;  paupers 
are  a  dead  weight  and  loss  to  the  country ;  hence,  it  is 
true  economy  to  cut  off  the  supply  of  these  two  classes. 
Take,  as  an  example,  three  States^-Michigan,  Minne- 
sota, and  Wisconsin — ^whose  united  population  is  over 
five  millions,  somewhat  exceeding  that  of  Ireland  or 
Scotland,  but  where  most  Mdightened  laws  as  r^ards 
neglected  childhood  are  enforced.  In  all  these  States 
crime,  pauperism,  the  inmates  of  Reformatory  and  In- 
dustrial Si^ools,  have  all  decreased,  while  the  number 
of  children  dependent  upon  the  State  or  upon  public 
charity  have  decreased  enormously — ^in  Michigan,  be-, 
tween  1871,  when  the  laws  were  passed,  and  1900,  tJie 
latter  decreased  400  per  cent.,  ana  are  now  only  one  in 
12-500  of  the  population,  though  the  population  in- 
creased 87  per  cent.  None  (except  infants)  are  in 
workhouses,  education  is  compulsory,  not  5  per  cent, 
being  uneducated,  and  there  are  special  schools  for 
truazrts,  vagrants,  the  feeble-minded  and  deficient  child- 
ren. The  total  cost  to  the  State  of  -dependent  children 
is  now  but  £8,200  a  jfear  in  Michigan,  thbugh  there  are 
special  officials  appointed,  whose  duty  it  is  to  apprehend 
any  child  in  moral  or  physical  danger;  even  those 
idling  on  streets  may  be  committed  to  State  schools. 

Methods  that  have  been  so  effectual  elsewhere  wotdd 
be  equally  so  here  if  similar  laws  were  adapted  for  our 
use,  and  enforced.  Education,  both  of  hand  and  mind, 
needs  to  be  more  strictly  enforced,  truancy  discouraged, 
and  parental  duties  carried  out  by  the  State,  if  nbt  by 
the  parents. 

97  *  1  per  1,000  of  the  population  received  poor  law 
relief  in  Ireland  in  1800. 

There  were  then  80,036  persons  belonging  to  the^  dass. 
of  hawkers,  labourers,  ^.-^the  lowest  in  the  scale,  otdy 
25)000  more  in  ihe  whole  of  Division  3— tiie  Second 
classes  of  shopkeepers^  tradesmen,  artisans,  &c.  - 

Street  trading  forbidden  in  Prussia  to  children  undier 
fourteen,  or  delivery  of  goods  between  7  pi.m.  and  7  a.  in. 
Bad  for  child's  after  life  to  find  he  can  earn  without  any 
training. 

In  Truant  Schools  in  England,  the  average  detention 
is  twelve  weeks,  and  averaoe  annual  cost  in  Day  Indos* 
trial  School  per  child  is  Sll  4s.,  but' parents  pay  Is. 
per  week  of  this.  ^  In  Australia  parents  pay  on  an  aver- 
age l-12th  of  their  earnings  for  each  ciuld  oommitled 
to  State  school.  Majority  (67  per  cent.)  of  children 
committed  to  Industrial  ScSiools  in  Ireland  have  parente, 
yet  contribute  only  4  per  cent,  of  cost.  Abroad  neglect 
to  pay  is  a  misdemeanour,  punishaUe  1^  imprisonment. 
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Memorandum  as  to  Street-trading  Children,  handed  in  by  Rev.  Dr.  Busby. 


There  are  three  most  desirable  objects  in  view  in  any 
attempt  to  improve  the  character  of  Belfast  street-trad- 
ing children:— (1.)  To  give  them  clothing  of  a 'decent 
and  comfortable  kind ;  tibe  condition  of  many  boys  in 
regard  to  this  matter  is  pitiable.  (2.)  To  secure  that 
the  Free  Compulsory  Education  Act  of  1893  be 
thoroughly  carried  into  effect  in  regard  to  Belfast  street- 
trading  children.  (3.)  To  try  and  limit  the  number  of 
such  diildren  as  in  street  trading  are  only  helping 
parents'  intemperance  or  sloth.  No  obstacle  should  be 
thrown  in  the  way  of  other  trading  children. 

In  regard  to  No.  3,  it  should  be  observed  that  there 
are  many  respectable  working-class  families  whose  in- 
come is  of  the  smallest  amount,  and,  therefore,  no  un- 
wisa  difficulty  should  be  raised  against  the  children  belt), 
infi,  within  due  limits,  to  increase  the  family  income. 

I  have  two  cases  just  now  where  a  widow  has  herself 
aTid  four  children  to  support  on  her  own  earnings  of  9«. 
per  week  ;  and  another  where  the  husband  being  unabla 
to  earn,  the  mother  has  herself  and  seven  children  to 
support  on  about  10s.  a  week.  In  this  case,  I  had  to 
appeal  to  the  Guardians  to  take  four  of  the  younger 
children  into  the  workhouse  schools ;  and  let  the  motiier 
work  for  herself  and  the  remaining  three.  This  the 
Guardians  kindly  sanctioned. 

In  such  cases  I  would  fear  that  the  Liverpool  Code  of 
Rules  would  be  too  numerous,  and  perhaps  strict.  A 
simpler  code  would  prove  better  in  Belfast. 

I  do  not  think  the  polioe  should  be  employed  to  carry 
out  badge  regulations.  All  pertaining  to  this  should 
be  managed  by  the  School  Attendance  Committee,  and 
additional  <^cers  should  be  provided  for  the  purpose. 
Tne  badge  need  not  be  displayed,  but  carried  in  the 
pocket,  to  be  shown  when  necessary. 

In  regard  to  No.  2—"  Carrying  out  thoroughly  th? 
Education  Act  "—I  think  this  is  of  deepest  importance 
in  view  of  street  trading  in  Belfast.    Even  so  late  as 


1901,  with  the  most  strenuous  efforts  on  the  part  of  Ihe^ 
School  Attendance  Committee,  their  Secretary,  an  I 
their  fourteen  officers,  the  unpleasing  fact  was  showrt 
by  statistics  that  no  less  than  between  18,000  and  20,00C 
children  of  school  age,  and  on  the  school  rolls,  were  ab- 
sent every  school-day  in  the  year  from  the  National 
Schools  of  Belfast.  Add  to  these,  the  number  of  what 
miffht  be  called  "  waifs  and  strays,"  who  are  on  no  school 
roU,  and  the  number  of  whom  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
discover,  and  we  reach  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to 
children's  {prosperity  and  trainin|a;.  There  is  a  great 
temptation  in  liie  way  of  parents  to  employ  their  dhild- 
rcn  in  modes  that  may  produce  some  money ;  arid  also 
a  temptation  to  children  to  mingle  with  those  whose 
companionship  is  not  profitable. 

And  the  efforts  of  the  School  Attendance  Committee 
are  rendered  almoet  useless  bv  the  fact  that  if  a  prosecu 
tion  is  ordered,  and  succeeds,  the  small  fine  inflicted 
dears  the  parents  of  a  second  prosecution  for  the  long 
period  of  two  months  at  least  from  the  date  of  the  first 
One  parent  so  deeply  appreciates  this  weakness  in  the 
Act  that  he  has  been  fined  twenty-six  times — ^very  much 
to  his  own  satisfaction. 

In  regard  to  No.  1 — "  Decent  and  comfortable  cloth- 
ing " — ^tiiis  is  of  immense  importance,  not  only  to  the 
street  traders  themselves,  but  also  to  the  community 
If  there  be  altogether  1,000  or  1,200  street-trading  child- 
ren, it  is  quite  plain  that  very  much  of  the  hic^  statis- 
tics of  deaths  from  consumption  and  chest  diseases— 
about  2,800  in  1901 — ^to  say  nothing  of  the  spread  of  in- 
fectious complaints,  is  due  to  the  exposure  of  these  child- 
ren to  the  unkindly  blasts  of  tiie  winter  and  spring. 

In  saying  this  I  carefully  avoid  entering  on  the  busi- 
ness view  of  street  trading,  as  my  views  are  altooethei 
here  confined  to  the  philanthropic  side  of  this  deeply 
important  Commission. 
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COUNTY  BOitOUGH:  OF  CORK  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  COMMITTEE. 

Refort  on  the  Pboceedinos  of  Uie  Comjoiteb  from  ito  Formation,  May,  1898,  to  31at  Deoembe*,  1900.  Daitd 

X7th  ilprtly  1001. 

To  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor,  Au)ermen,  and  there  was  no  lack  of  hardihood  <>y ^«^^j^^^ 

rmz^B  of  COKK  i^  accounting  for  their  absence.     Extreme  poverty  was 

cmnsNS  01  KAJKK,  ^^^  infrequently  pleaded  with  truth,  domestic  necessity 

Report.  still  more  often,  but  the  chief  operating  causes    werj 

.   ,    .  ,,                  .        u-  V  4.I.--  n^«,»^*+^  found  to  be  deliberate  negligence  on  the  one  hand,  and 

AsUiepenodoftlureeyeaisforw^^^^  perverse  incorrigibility  o^the  other.    Indeed   it  needed 

was  appointed  will  erpire  at  the  ««^t  ""^i?^  «^^;,jll!  the  experience  gotten  of  membership  of  a  School  At- 

dmaeS  desirable  to  Present  to  the  County  Borou^  ^  Commit  to  realise  the  amazing  boldness  and 

Council,  as  the  local  authority  iMjd^the  Irish  Educa-  ^^^jj^^^  ^£  ^hich  children  of  tender  years  are  often 

tion  Act,  1892,  a  rnunU  of  .i*f J'Pf^^^  ™  ^^   ,   - .  capable  in  defying  parental  authority  in  this  matter  o! 

The  Committee  was  appointed  in  May,  18f>  o^^*"  school  attendance.    Of  the  750  ^'  Attendance  Orders  "  m> 

its  members  by  the  Municipal  Council,  «id  ^^J^^  obtained,  not  more  than  26  per  cent,  were  obeyed,  an^ 

half  by  tiie  Commissioners  <>*  National  Education  and  .^  consecluence,  575  summonses  for  breach  and  repeated 

held  its  first  meeting  on  the  17th  of  ttiat  month.     After  ^^^^  ^^^h  Orders  had  to.be  taken  out,  and  penalties 

a  period  of  twelve  months  had  elapsed  a  report  ^^P^b  ^^^      f^^i  W.  to  2s.  6d.  and  coste  were  imposed  on 

Kshed,  giving  a  summarised  account  of  its  proceedings  ^j^/  ^^^ts.    In  not  a  few  cases  the  same  person  was 

for  that  period,  with  such  evidence  of  results  as  it  wa«  ^^ed  two  three,  and  four  times,  and  in  as  many  as 

possible  to  coUect,  of  ite  operations  m  enforcing  com-  ^^^nty-eiiht  cais  they  were  sent  to  prison  in  default 

plianoe  with  the  compulsory  dauses  of  the  Act.  ^^   payment  of  the  penalties,    and  stUl  the  children 

It  wss  clearly  demonstrated  that  a^  great  neoosity  .^  ^^^^^  ^.^  ^^i^  impunity. 

ousted  for  compeUmg  attendance  at  school  of  the  child-  *'  ^^^  ^j^.        ^^^  ^^  ,    demonstrated  by  these  legal 

lea  of  careless  ot  dissolute  parente,  and  the  mere  an-  proceedings--one,  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 

nounoement  of  the  intention  to  put  the  law  into  opera-  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^j^  «     inadequate  as  a  deterrent  to  tha 

tion  kd  to  an  immediate  large  increase  in  the  attend-  ^^^.i^tf ul  parent ;  the  other,  that  the  court  was  abso- 

snoe  at  the  various  public  pnmarjr  schools  ^the  city.  ^^^    powerless  to  deal  with  the  real  offender,  the  chUd. 

How  far  that  speedy  and  salutwry  ehange  has  been  mam-  j^  gJnieiiineteeii  cases  advantage  was  taken  of  a  section 

tamed  w  now  to  be  ascertained  ^^7^  ^^  ^  ^^t,  which  enabled  the  Justices  to  reqnin 

Instead  of  stwrting  f rcmi  the  date  of  their  first  report,  J^e  production  of  thechild  in  Court,  and  this  had  soma- 

the  Committee  derai  it  moro  useful,  as  affording  a  more  ^.^^  ^  salutary  effect,  by  inspiring  him  with  a  feaf 

complete  and  satisfactory  basis  of  crfculatami  and  judg-  ^^  punishment  which  the  parent  never  could  eoteite. 

ment,  to  deal  with  the  whole  P««od^*^  ysart  an  t  g.  r  ^^^^^  ^^  incorrigibles  had  in  them  elements  of  had 

seven  months,  ended  31st  December^QOO,  for  whi^  re-  ^^^^^^   ^    ^hidi  brought  them  within  the  condi- 

turns  have  W  made  out,  and  boning  witii  tisem-  ^.^^  required  to  qualify  for  committal  to  Induitrial 

sdves,  they  J6nd  that  forty-nine  ^Metrngti  ofthe  Com^  Schoob/and  the  officere  of  the  Committee  were  only  toa 

mitiee  in  all  were  summoned,  at  idudi  the  attendances  ,  ^  ^'  ^^jj  ^^  ^^  opportunity  thus  presented  of  co- 

of  memben  were  as  follows :—  operating  either  with  the  police  or  the  Inspector  of  the 

Councillor  Jotfeph  BaiMt,  Chairman,              .    41  National  Society  for  the  Preventi<m  of  Cruelty  to  Child- 

Coonoillor  Julian,  Vice-chairman,  .                 .17  ^n,  in  rescuing,  under  the  powers  dven  by  that  statute, 

j^ght  Bev.   Monsigndr  M'Swiney,  p.p.,  v.d.,  those  unhappy  victims  of  early  neglect  or  preobcity. 

Dean, '        *    S  ^^  through  their  administration  of  the  provisions  of 

Very  Bav.  C.  S.  Btuoe,  it.a:,  Deteh,                .     24  the  Statute  the  Committee  have  been  painfully  oonsckms 

Bev.  C.  Mmath,  Adm 17  of  their  insufficiency  for  accomplishix^  thft  object  in 

Kev.  M.  O'Flynn,  Adm., 18  view,  and  they  have  been  in  communication  with  simi- 

Bev.  J.  Howard  Murphy,  ir.A.,      .                .32  ii^r  Committees  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  in  the 

Councillor  M.  C.  Daly, 21  hope  of  measures  beins  concerted  for  the  amendment  of 

Ooundllor  P.  H.  Meade, 0  the  Act    They  note  that  by  an  Act  passed  last  session 

Mr.  Aloyvius  O'Driscc^, 36  the  maximum  penalty  for  breach  of  a  School  Attend- 
ance Order  in  England  has  been  increased  from  S«.  to 
The  sittings  of  the  Committee  were  mainly  occupied  20s.,  and  they  have  also  learned  that  the  Enfflish  Eb- 
with  the  consideration  of  reporto  from  the  three  School  mentary  Education  Acte  afford  ample  authori^  to 
Attendance  officers  on  cases  of  neglect  of  parente  and  magistrates  to  commit  habitual  truante  either  to  ordi- 
luardians  to  send  their  children  to  school,  or  of  wilful  nary  or  Day  Industrial  Sch6ds,  or  to  Central  Truant 
and  obstinate  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  children  to  ^o  Schools,  and  in  extreme  cases  to  add  corporal  punish- 
to  Bchodl,  or  to  continue  in  attendance  when  sent ;  m  ment  to  the  compulsory  means  which  those  institutions 
devising  m6ans  to  correct  stfch  neglect,  and  in  discus-  apply  to  the  correction  of  such  children, 
sicms  on  other  remedies  than  those  provided  by  law.  It  fn  the  main,  it  would  seem  desirable  that  the  powers 
is  unneoesssry  to  recapitulate  the  various  steps  taken  by  of  justices  and  local  authorities  in  this  country  should 
the  Committee  and  its  officers  to  attain  the  object  of  be  extended,  so  as  to  correspond  with  those  exercised  in 
their  appointment,  but  it  may  be  stated  in  general  terms  England,  but  with  this  essential  difference,  that  tha 
that  in  all  cases  "  moral  suasion "  was  in  th6  first  in-  schools  to  which  truante  may  be  ccMnmitted  should  be 
stance  employed,  and  legiil  coDcipulsion  was  only  resorted  denominational,  not  mixed,  as  the  circumstances  of  tha 
te  when  no  other  course  remained  open.  Thus,  in  addi-  two  countries  regarding  religious  conditions  differ  very 
tion  to  some  7,000  visite  by  the  S.  A.  offioen  to  pur^te  widdy. 

and  children  in  their  homes,  2,600  waminfip  notices  were  In  order  to  ascertain  as  accurately  ail  possible  how 
served  on  parente  to  cause  their  children  of  school-going  far  the  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  sections  of  the 
a^  to  attend  regularly ;  and  these  notices  having  been  Act  has  actually  affected  school  attendance  in  the  city, 
disrejgarded  in  some  1,500  cases,  the  parente  were  next  the  Ccnnmittee  have  obtained  from  the  principal  tdadier 
lequired  to  appear  before  the  Committee  to  show  cause  of  each  of  the  public  Primary  Schools  returns  showinj; 
why  they  should  not  be  proceeded  against  at  Petty  Ses-  at  half-yearly  intervals  the  number  of  children  on  their 
sions.  The  result  of  remonstrance  by  the  Committee  school  reUs,  the  number  in  attendance  at  the  given 
was  to  induce  the  parente  in  just  one  half  of  the  cases  dates,  and  the  daily  average  attendance  during  each 
(745)  to  fulfil  their  obvious  duty  to  their  offspring,  half-year.  The  first  half-year  dealt  with  prece(fed  the 
while  in  the  other  755  cases  either  the  parente  failed  to  adoption  of  the  Act  in  Cork  by  three  months,  afe  it'end^ 
appear  before  the  Committee  or  disregarded  their  ad-  on  the  Slst  March,  1808,  and  the  second  half-year  ex- 
monitions,  with  the  result  that  they  were  summoned  tehded  to  the  30th  September  same  year,  or  three  mdnths 
before  ihe  Justices,  and  Orden  were  obtained  requiring  after  ite  ad^tion.  This  comparison  should  show  the 
<hem  to  cause  their  children's  attendance  at  school  for  immediate  effecte  of  the  enforcement  of  the'  law  in  th4 
the  regulation  minimtmi  number  of  days-~averaging  borough ;  and  after  that  period  similar  returns  miSa 
four  days  per  week.  Very  rarely,  indeed,  was  it  pes-  up  to^e  3l8t  March  and  30th  Septonb^  respeetivdy, 
aible  to  satisfy  the  Justieea  that  there  was'  any  *'  reason-  in  1^  and  1900,  should  indicate  pretty  aeenrately  how 
able  excuse"  for  the  child's  non-attendanee,  although  far  the  improvement  has  been  mAintaiaed.      With  a 
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view  to  still  greater  exactness  the  returns  are  sub- 
divided under  two  classes  or  categories,  A  and  B,  the 
first  embracing  the  children  to  whom  the  compulsory 
attendance  clauses  apply,  and  the  second  to  infants,  or 
those  not  included  in  Class  A.  .     x« 

Taking  the  two  classes  together,  we  find  that  in  me 
fifty  or  more  public  Primary  Schools  in  the  city,  there 
were  altogether  on  the  rolls  on  3l8t  March,  1898  (before 
the  Act  was  put  in  operation),  13,120  children  of  all 
ages.  This  number  was  increased  on  the  30th  Septem- 
ber following  to  14,616.  On  the  3l8t  March,  1899,  it 
had  fallen  to  13,664 ;  it  rose  again  on  the  30th  SM)tem- 
ber  of  that  year  to  14,308 ;  fell  again  on  31st  March, 
1900,  to  13,188,  and  on  the  30th  September  following, 
it  stood  again  at  14,040,  or  an  excess  of  920  children 
over  the  number  on  the  rolls  before  the  Act  was  enforced, 
liie  difference  in  dimatial  conditions  would  probably 
account  to  some  extent  for  the  great  disparity  in  the 
numbers  for  March  and  September  respectively  each 
year  ;  but  the  falling  off  in  1900,  and  before  it,  would  be 
in  great  measure  due  to  the  prevalence  of  epidemic 
diseases  in  the  city  from  November,  1899,  onwards. 

Taking  the  returns  for  same  periods  of  children  in 
Glass  A,  or  those  over  whom  the  Committee  possessed 
legal  control,  the  numbers  on  the  rolls  on  31st  March 
and  30th  September  in  each  of  the  three  years  dealt 
with,  were  as  follows  : — 

1898    1899    1900 


31st  March,     . 
30th  September, 


8,754        9,330        8,974 
9,486        9,406        9,369 


As  the  special  work  of  the  Committee  is,  however,  to 
improve  the  aitendaneej  whatever  the  roll  numbers 
might  be,  the  following  figures  are  of  special  import- 
ance, as  showing  the  number  of  children  of  all  ages  in 
actual  attendance  on  the  31st  March  and  30th  Septem- 
ber each  year: — 

1898    1899    1900 


31st  March,     . 
30th  September, 


8,989        8,367        9,119 
9,871        9,972        9,805 


Showing  an  almost  exactly  corresponding  variation  in 
attendance  as  in  roll  numbers. 

Restricting  the  test  again  to  Class  A,   the  figures 
under  the  same  heads  are  as  follows : — 


1898 


1899 


1900 


.31st  March, 
30th  September, 


6,205        5,846        6,423 
6,816        6,731        6,615 


But  the  best  test  of  the  work  done  by  the  Committee 
is  the  average  daily  attendance  in  each  of  the  half-years 
dealt  wiUi.    These  are  for  children  of  all  ages : — 


1898 

8,832 
9,867 


1899 

9,387 
9,869 


1900 

9,121 
9,663 


6,927        6,753 
7,120        6,702 


Half-year  ending 
31st  March,  . 
30ttL  September, 

And  for  children  of  Class  A  only : — 

31st  March,     .  .    6,268 

30th  September,  .    7,000 

These  results  show  substantial  and  permanent  good 
effected,  although  not  all  that  could  be  desired.  It  re- 
presents, comparing  the  first  and  the  last  dates  in  the 
returns,  an  all  round  increase  of  about  7  per  cent,  in 
the  number  of  children  on  the  rolls,  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  the  average  daily  attendances  of  children  of 
all  ageS;  and  an  increase  of  more  than.  6  per  cent,  of 
children  to  whom  the  law  of  compulsion  is  applicable. 

How  many  children  are  outside  these  returns  is,  of 
course,  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and  in  order  to 
test  that  a  half-yearly  census  of  child  population  is 
made  by  the  officers  of  the  Committee.  The  returns  are, 
however,  necessarily  so  incomplete  and  subject  to  such 
allowances  that  it  would  only  mislead  to  base  any  exact 
calculation  ui>on  them.  That  there  is  a  large  number 
unaccounted  for  is  beyond  doubt,  but  this  number  is 
apt  to  be  exaggerated.  It  often  happens  that  children 
are  seen,  on  the  streets  during  school  hours,  who  are  not 
there  in  contravention  of  the  law,  as  they  are  only 
obliged  to  attend  school  four  days  per  week. 

Amongst  the  circumstances  to  be  noted  as  tending  to 
affect  the  attendances  at  school  one  way  or  another, 
since  the  Committee  b^an  its  duties,  are  the  changes 
made  l^  the  XJommiasionen  of  National  Education, 
who  have  raised  the  standard  which  a  child  must  attain 
before  he  is  exempt  from  attendance  to  first  stage  of 


fifth  class,  while  they  have  abolished  the  capitation  pay- 
ments to  teachers.  The  first  of  these  changes  flhoiild 
ensure  a  larger  body  of  pupUs,  while  the  other  tends  in 
the  opposite  direction  by  taking  from  the  teacher  an  in- 
centive to  increasing  his  school  roll.  Sufficient  time, 
however,  has  probamy  not  elapsed  to  judge  accurately 
of  the  effects  of  these  alterations  in  the  system. 

One  of  tiie  advantages  expected  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  enforcement  of  the  Act  in  Cork  was  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  teachers  employed,  and  of  the  moneys 
coming  into  the  city  as  salaries.  An  effort  has  Been 
made  to  ascertain  how  far  this  expectation  lias  hesa 
realised,  and  we  find  that  since  1898  at  least  ten  addi- 
tionid  teachers  have  been  ^nployed  (exclusive  of  teachers 
in  relijgioas  oMnmimities),  and  the  aggregate  increase  in 
salaries  is  about  £500  per  annum.  The  increase  in  the 
number  of  teachers  would,  doubtless,  have  been  greater 
but  for  the  large  increase  made  in  the  number  of  pupils 
allotted  to  each. 

This  naturally  leads  to  the  inquiry  as  to  the  cost  of 
administering  the  Act  in  Cork.  For  the  two  years  and 
a-half  ended  31st  December,  1900,  the  gross  expenditure 
was  £591  15s.  Id,,  of  which  £424  18s.  Zd.  was  for  sala- 
ries ;  £49  18s.  3d.,  uniform  clothing ;  £35  2s.  8d.  print- 
ing, stationery,  and  advertising  ;  and  £81  8s.  6d. ,  costs 
of  prosecutions.  The  revenue  from  fines  and  costs  im- 
posed upon  offenders  under  the  Act  was  £71  13s.  6d., 
leaving  the  nett  expenditure  to  31st  December  last, 
£520  28,  2d.,  or  an  average  of  about  £200  per  annum. 

Resolutions  have  been  passed  by  the  Committee  from 
time  to  time  in  favour  of  amendments  in  the  law,  which 
would  give  justices  ampler  powers  to  deal  with  negligent 
parents  by  imposing  larger  penalties ;  of  dealing  with 
incorrigible  truants,  by  oommittii^  them  to  Industrial 
or  Truant  Schools,  with  the  accompaniment  of  corporal 
punishment  for  bciys  in  extreme  cases,  and  under  proper 
restrictions ;  and  of  shortening  the  period  which  is  at 
present  required  to  elapse  ^fore  a  prosecution  for 
breach  of  Attendance  Orders  can  be  repeated.  These 
and  other  topics  will  doubtless  engage  the  attention  of 
a  Conference  of  School  Attendance  Committees  now 
being  held  in  Dublin,  from  which  your  Committee  trust 
much  practical  good  will  accrue,  by  influencing  the 
Legidature  to  remedy  the  present  defects  in  the  law ; 
while  it  has  also  been  noted  that  the  Government  has 
intimated  an  intention  to  appoint  a  Committee  to  in- 
quire into  the  best  means  of  promoting  better  attend- 
ance at  school  of  children  of  prpper  age. 

In  conclusion,  your  Committee  feel  justified  in  daim- 
ing  credit  for  really  useful  work  done  during  their  term 
of  oE^ce,  although  not  all  that  might  have  been  aooom- 
plished  had  more  ample  powers  been  conferred  upon 
them  by  law ;  and  they  feel  bound  to  acknowledge  the 
Teal  and  fidelity  with  which  the  duties  of  their  staff 
have  been  performed,  as  well  as  the  cordial  oo-operatioii 
they  have  received  from  the  teachers  in  the  several 
schools,  as  well  as  from  the  justices  before  whom  pro- 
ceedings have  been  taken  in  the  very  large  number  of 
cases  for  breaches  of  the  Act.  They  are  indebted  also  to 
the  Press  for  seconding  their  efforts  to  induce  parents  to 
pay  due  attention  to  the  education  of  their  children, 
and  deterring  the  negligent  by  publishing  the  names  of 
those  against  whom  legal  proceedings  had  to  be  taken. 

It  wHl  be  for  the  County  Borough  Council  to  consider 
whether  a  new  Committee  should  now  be  appointed  to 
carry  on  the  work,  which  has  so  far  been  conducted 
under  somewhat  disadvantageous  conditions,  but  which 
ought  to  be  productive  of  much  greater  benefits  if  the 
amendments  in  the  law,  which  have  been  suggested,  are 
granted  by  the  Legislature. 

All  which  the  Committee  submit  as  their  Report,  this 
17th  day  of  April,  1901. 

NuMBEE  of  Children  on  School  BoUs  on  3l8t  March  and 
30th  September,  in  1898,  1899^  and  1900. 


Childsen  ( 

DF  ALL  AOES. 

Tear. 

l£arch  Slat. 

September  90Ui 

1898, 
1899, 
1900, 

... 
... 
.                •                » 

.     13,120 
.     13,664 
.    13,188 

14,616 
14,308 
14,040 

Children  Subject  tg 

Compulsory  Ciauses. 

1898, 
1899, 
1900, 

•  .                  . 
.                  .                  • 

•  •                  . 

.      8,754 

9,330 

.      8,974 

9,486 
9,406 
9,369 

JOSEPH  BARRETT,  t.c.  Chairman. 
D.  F.  GILTINAN,  Seeretofry. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  WORKING  BOYS'  HOME,  MIDDLE  ABBEY-STREET,  DUBLIN, 

1900—1001. 


Apptndix 
Ilb.ie. 


Founder  and  Patron : — His  Grace  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walbh  (Archbishop  of  DaUin  ;  Primate  of  Ireland). 


The  Committee  of  the  Catholic  Working  Boys'  Home 
beg  to  submit  to  the  friends  and  supporters  of  the  Home 
the  Report  and  Statement  of  Accounts  from  November 
25th,  1900,  to  November  17th,  1901. 

During  that  period  the  number  o£  boys  admitted  to 
xeaidenoe  in  the  Home,  and  availing  themselyes  of  idl 
its  advanta|^,  was  150.  Of  these  fif  ly-two  were  pro- 
vided with  situations.  The  number  of  boys  now  resident 
in  the  Home  is  fif  ly-one. 

It  is  gratifying  id  be  able  to  say  that  we  have  received 
the  most  satisfactory  account  of  the  hoys  whom  we  pro- 
vided with  situations.  Th^  have  beoi  found  punctual 
and  steady  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  thus 
done  credit  to  the  discipline  and  training  of  the  Home. 

^  The  health  of  the  boys  resident  in  the  Home  still  con- 
tinnes  excellent.  Indeed  the  remarka^ble  immunity  from 
all  forms  of  infectious  disease  which  the  Home  has  en- 
joyed, from  its  openins  until  now,  is  a  striking  evidence 
of  tile  regard  for  the  laws  of  sanitary  science  that  has 
been  exercised  in  the  domestic  arrangements  of  the 
Home.  Here  we  have  the  very  classes  of  children  that 
year  by  year  most  readily  fall  victims  to  diseases  gene- 
rated hy  unhealthv  environment — ^yet  these  same  child- 
ren, when  placed  under  the  more  favourable  and 
protective  sanitary  conditions  of  the  Working  Boys' 
fiome,  have,  for  tiie  thirteen  years  of  its  existence,  en- 
joyed an  abwlute  freedom  from  every  visitation  of  pesti- 
Inice  or  infectious  malady. 

The  religious  instruction  at  tiie  Home  is  given  by  the 
clergy  of  the  Pro-Cathedral.  Secular  instruction  is 
given  on  two  evenings  each  week  by  a  qualified  teacher. 

The  number  of  meals  supplied  to  poor  boys  at  the 
Home  during  the  past  year  was  49,543.  To  develop 
habits  of  industry  and  thrift,  the  boys  are  given  to  un  • 
derstand  that  they  must  pay  for  idl  they  get  at  the 


Home.  A  penny  is  all  that  is  demanded  for  any  meal, 
or  for  a  night's  lodging.  So  heartily  have  the  poor  boys 
accepted  this  arrangement,  and  so  honourably  have  ther 
paid  their  way,  that  they  have  contributed  during  the 
past  year,  out  of  their  hard-earned  pennies,  £277 
195.  5d.,  and  during  the  past  eleven  years  they  have 
contributed  £4,152. 

The  Workinc  Boys'  Home  is  thus  to  a  large  and 
highly  creditable  degree  sdf -supporting.  However,  an 
annual  outlay  of  about  £300  is  required  to  meet  wages, 
rent,  lighting,  repairs,  &c.  It  is  to  provide  the  means 
of  meeting  &is  necessary  expenditure  that  the  annual 
meeting  is  held  in  the  Mansion  House.  The  Home  is 
worked  on  the  most  economic  lines — commensurate  with 
the  comfort  and  general  well-being  of  the  boys.  The 
only  persons  paid  are  the  manager,  the  nightman,  the 
messenger,  and  the  teacher  of  the  night  schooL 

On  this  occasion  the  Committee  find  themselves  in 
debt  to  the  amount  of  £370  1^.  Id.  The  renewid  of 
beds,  paintins,  and  other  necessary  repairs,  have  in- 
creasea  the  debt  by  about  £70  ;  but  they  have  every  con- 
fidence that  the  appeal  which  they  make  to-day  will  not 
only  empower  them  to  wipe  out  this  deficit,  but  also  en- 
ahl*^  them  to  continue  and  yet  further  extend  the  prac- 
tical work  and  merciful  ministrations  of  the  Catholio 
Working  Boys*  Home. 

The  Committee  feel  that  the  Home  has  lost  a  kind 
friend  and  benefactor  in  the  late  Sir  Robcni^  Sexton, 
whose  sympathy  and  support  was  liberally  extended  to 
the  Home  from  its  establishment.  His  generous  be- 
quest of  £100  was  a  last  practical  proof  of  the  interesK 
which  he  took  in  its  welfare. 

The  Committee  ^adly  avail  themselves  of  this  occa- 
sion to  thank  the  Press  of  Dublin  for  the  valuable  as- 
sistance and  generous  advocacy  which  it  has  given  the 
Boys^  Home,  at  all  times,  from  its  foundation  until  now. 


CATHOLIC  WORBING  BOYS*  HOME. 


ACCOUNT  OF  RECEIPTS  AND  PAYMENTS. 
From  2^th  November,  1899,  to  17th  November,   1900. 


_  BEOBZFTS. 

Dr. 

190O~Nov.  17th. 

To  SnbBoilptloiuL       

„  AmoTint  reoerved  from  Boys  for 

Pood,        ... 

Lodirirtg,    ... 

Washing; 

Balaaoe  dTie  to  Bank,      


£    $.    d. 
845    1    0 


£S07  15  0 
55  0  0 
13  16    0 


-S76  11    0 
1    9 


£810  IS   9 


Cir 
1899-Nov.  SSth. 
By  Balance  due  to  Bank. 
1900-Nov.  17th. 
By  Bread, 

„  Grooerie8«  ... 

„  Bntter.  Eggs,  ond  Meat, 

^1     JUl  ULf  •  •  •  •  •  • 


£    c    d. 
3S2I5   9 


£91  5  10 
34  18  11 
51  18  3 
14    7    0 


„  Wagei— Manager,   Night  Man,  and  Night  School 

Teacher,  

„  Printing.  Stationery,  and  Advertising, 

„  OoalandGaa, 

.,  Renta,  Taxes,  and  Inaanmce 

„  Improvements, 

„  Washing,     ... 

„  Sundries,     ...  ... 


4    0 


•  •• 
••• 
••• 


98  7 
38  6 
37  15 

17  17 
47    8 

18  4  10 
40   0   S 

£810  IS   9 


S 

9 
0 
S 
5 


We  have  examined  the  foregoing  aocooLte  with  the  Books  and  Youohen,  and  find  same  eoncot. 
DUBUN,  87^;i  November,  190O.  KBVANB  A  SON.  Chartered  AcooimtantB.  Auditors.  88,  Dame-stieet. 
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tSodetyof 

PiQl. 


Lkttbb  from  Socibtt  of  St.  Vihoint  db  Paul  in  reply  to  Oiroolor  (No.  1)  of  27 : 3 :  '02. 


Society  of  Si.  Vincent  de  Paul, 
Superior  Council  of  Ireland, 
60,  Up])er  Sackville-stieet, 
Dublin,  1st  May,  1902. 

Sm, — nefenrinf;  to  your  eQnimnnioati<XL  of  27ili 
March  lasl^  inviting  this  Society  to  give  eridenoe  before 
the  Committee  appointed  l^  His  KxcelleTKy  the  liord 
Lieutenant  to  inquire  into  the  question  ol  the  employ- 
ment of  children  m  street  trading  in  Ihe  larse  ctmtres 
of  population  in  Ireland,  I  am  requested  l^  the 
Superior  Council  of  the  Society  to  state  that,  as  it  does 
not  command  any  special  information  upon  the  suhjeot 
it  does  not  consider  itself  justified  in  deputing  any  of 
its  members  to  give  evidence  before  the  Commission. 

The  members  of  the  Council,  as  ordinary  cituens  of 
Dublin,  have  not  failed  to  observe  the  great  numbeis 


of  small  children  of  both  sexes  who  are  constantly  to 
be  found  in  the  streets  of  the  city,  up  to  midnight,  or 
later,  and  they  have  always  viewed  with  apprehension 
the  moral  and  physical  dangers  to  which  they — and 
especially  the  females — are  consequently  subjected.  The 
Council  would,  therefore,  regard  with  satisfaction 
tiie  estahlishment  of  any  syrtem  which  will  tend  to 
minimise  Ihoee  dangers,  without  bdng  hardi,  or  unduly 
interfering  with  the  liberty  of  the  poor,  to  continue  to 
use  their  children  in  rq^ar  ways  as  a  means  of  allevi- 
ating their  wants. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Tour  obedient  Servant, 
Redmond  F.  Cabxoll, 
Bon.  See. 
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"Rkt.fa  bt  • 
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Dublin  Castle, 


lOtH   June,  1902.  . 


Sir, 


I  am  directed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  acknowledge  the  Receipt  of  your  Letter 


of  this  date  forwarding  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Street  Trading  by  Children. 


I  am,  Sir, 


Your  obedient  Servant, 


D.  HARttEL. 


The  Secretary, 

To  the  Committee 


On  Street  Trading  by  Children, 
Dublin  Castle. 


DUBUN:  Printed  for  His  Mftjesty'g  Stationery  Office. 
By  ALSZ.  THOM  9c  Co.  (Limited),  87  88  «fc  89,  Abbey-street. 
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TERMS    OF    REFERENCE    AND    CONSTITUTIOIN 

OF    COMMITTEE. 


By  a  Minute  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  dated  10th  August,  1809, 
a  Committee  was  appointed  with  instructions  : — 

"  To  enquire  and  report  as  to  any  arrangements  now  in  operation  for 
the  collection,  custody,  indexing  and  calendaring  of  local  records,  and 
as  to  any  further  mea^sures  which  it  may  be  advisable  to  take  for  this 
purpose." 


The  Committee  was  composed  as  follows  : — 

* 

The    Rt.    Hon.    and  Rt.    Rev.   The  Lord    Bishop    of  London  (Dr. 
Creighton),  Chairman. 

The  Rt  Hon.  James  Bryce,  D.C.L.,  M.P. 

Sir  F.  Mo  WATT,  G.C.B.,  Permanent  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Sir  H.  Maxwell  Lyte,  K.C.B.,  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Records 

Sir  C.  P.  Ilbert,  K.C.S.L,  CLE.,  Parliamentary  Counsel  (now  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Commons). 

Mr.  S.  E.  Spring-Rice,  C.B.,  Principal  Clerk  in  the  Treasury. 


After  the  death  of  Dr.  Creighton,  the  Rt.  Rev.  The  Lord  Bishop  op 
Winchester  was,  by  Minute  of  7th  June,  1901,  added  to  the  Committee, 
which  then  elected  Mr.  Bryce  to  the  vacant  Chairmanship. 

Mr.  Spring-Rice  died  on  the  6th  September,  1902,  shortly  before  the 
Report  was  completed. 
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.  J    j     J  I  •      .       ,  .       .  •  '   '  t    >l  -y  »•   <  *  ! 


R  E  P  o  R  t; 


To  the  Bight  Honourable  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury; 
Sir, 

By  your  Minutes  of  10th  August,  1899,  and  7th  June^  1901^  we  were 
directed  to  enquire  as  to  any  arrangements  now  in  operation  for  the  custody, 
ilidexing,  and  calendaring  of  Local  Records,  and  as  to  any  further  meteures 
which  it  may  be  advisable  to  take  for  this  purpose. 

We    have    now  completed  our  investigation  and  have  agreed  to  the 
following  Report. 


PROCEEDINGS. 

We  decided  at  the  putset  to  adopt  the  method  of  collecting  evidence 
frequently  used  in  similar  investigations  in  the  past,  namely,  that  of  obtaining 
written  answers  to  specific  enquiries.  We  therefore  drew  up,  and  circulated 
(30th  November,  1899)  two  schedules  of  queries  (*),  of  which  the  first  had 
reference  to  the  contents  and  condition  of  existing  repositories  of  records, 
the  second  to  the  possibilities  of  improvement,  and  especially  of  local  con 
centration. 

To  communicate  with  the  responsible  officers  in  all  the  areas  into  which 
the  United  Kingdom  is  divided  for  purposes  of  local  government,  civil  and 
ecclesiastical,  was  thought  to  exceed  the  requirements  of  the  case,  and  the 
following  authorities  were  consulted  as  representative  of  the  whole. 

The  Clerks  or  Secretaries  of  all  County  Councils  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Clerks  of  all  Boroughs  in  England,  of  all  Royal  and  Parliamentary 
Burghs  in  Scotland  and  of  the  chief  Cities  and  Towns  in  Ireland. 

The  Bishops,  Deans  and  Archdeacons  of  the  Church  of  England. 

The  queries  were  also  sent  to  the  leading  Archaeological  Societies,  to 
Professors  of  History  at  the  Universities  and  to  a  number  of  other  persons 
whose  views  it  seemed  important  to  obtain. 

At  a  later  period  the  Clerks  of  the  Londdn  Vestries  and  the  heads  of  the 
principal  Nonconformist  bodies  were  also  consulted;  our  Chairman  also 
communicated  informally  with  the  leading  Directors  of  Archives  on  the 
Continent ;  while  copies  of  the  queries  were  sent,  at  their  own  request,  to 
many  whose  attention  had  been  called  to  the  enquiry  by  notices  in  the 
public  Press,  or  in  the  journals  of  the  Archaeological  Societies. 

A  complete  list  of  the  recipients,  who  numbered  over  850,  is  given  in 
Appendix  11. ,  pp.  6-11. 

The  response  to  our  invitation  was  satisfactory,  but  as  the  replies,  which 
finally  numbered  483  in  all  (*),  arrived  but  slowly,  a  long  interval  necessarily 
elapsed  before  the  evidence  could  be  tabulated  and  submitted  to  the 
Committee. 

(*^  See  Appendix  I.,  p.  5. 
(')  See  statistics  in  App.  II.,  p.  12. 

Between  300-400  replies  were  received  by  the  Select  Committee  on  Public  Becords  of  1800, 
and  276  by  the  Royal  Uommission  of  1831. 


(    3    ) 

t  On  .this  delay  another  followed  due  to  the  lamented  death  in  January, 
1901,  of  our  first  Chairman,  the  late  Bishop  of  London.  In  the  midst 
of  /Overwhelming  calla  upon  him,  he  had  taken  an  active  interest  in 
thevWork  of  the  Committee,  to  which,  as  we  have  since  learned,  he  turned 
for  relaxation,  and  in  the  closing  months  of  his  life  he  had  even  found  time 
to  sketch  the  outline  of  a  report,  which  was  found  later  among  his  papers, 
andffrom  which  we  have  drawn  useful  suggestions.  Of  the  loss  occasioned  tb 
the  Committee  by  his  death  we  find  it  difficult  to  speak ;  it  will  be  best 
appreciated  by  those  who,  like  ourselves,  have  had  the  privilege  of  working 
with  him. 

When,  in  the  following  June,  the  Committee  was  able  to  resume  its  work, 
it  appeared,  on  a  perusal  of  the  written  evidence  submitted  to  us,  to  be 
uaneoessary  to  sumnjon  witnesses  or,  having  regard  to  the  facts  already 
ascertained,  to  inspect  any  repositories,  and  our  meetings  have  since  then 
been  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  our  report. 

'  The  reference  to  the  Committee,  although  it  was  not  in  terms 
specifically  limited  to  any  particular  part  or  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  appeared  to  be  primarily  and  mainly  directed  to  England  and 
Wales ;  and  as  our  enquiry  advanced  it  became  evident  that  the 
circumstances  both  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  differed  so  widely  £i*om  those 
of  South  Britain  that  the  arrangements  for  the  custody  of  records  in 
those  countries  would  require  to  be  considered  separately,  and  that  the  need 
for  dealing  practically  with  the  matter  was  much  less  urgent  in  the  two 
smaller  countries  than  it  is  in  England. 

'  We  have  accordingly  thought  it  best  to  confine  both  our  detailed 
examination  of  the  existing  facts  and  our  recommendations  to  the  case 
of  England  and  Wales.  But  as  we  considered  that  a  short  account  of 
the  condition  of  Scottish  and  Irish  records  might  be  of  interest,  we  have 
included  such  an  account  in  the  historical  part  of  this  Report  and  have 
placed  in  the  appendix  thereto  the  evidence  which  we  have  received 
relating  to  these  two  countries. 


PART     I— HISTORY      OF      THE      TREATMENT      OF      LOCAL 
RECORDS    AND    THE    LAW   RELATING    THERETO. 

England  and  Wales. 

We  treat  the  expression  "  local  records  *'  as  meaning  documents  of  his-  Definition  of 
torical  importance  and  interest  which  relate  to  a  particular  place  or  district  and  Jo<»l  records, 
have  not  been  collected  in  any  central  repository,  such  as  the  Public  Record 
Office  in  London,  the  General  Register  House  at  Edinburgh,  the  Public  . 
Record  Office  at  Dublin,  or  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum. 

There  is  no  adequate  history  of  the  English  records  and  their  repositories,  Previoiw  enquiries 
nothing  that  corresponds  to  Franz  von  Loher's  Archwlehre  or  to  Langlois  **™<**  entirely 
and  Stein's  Archives  de  rUistoire  de  France  (^).     There  liave  been  numerous  ^^^^"""^"^^^ 
enquiries  and  reports  on  the  subject  by  public  committees  and  commissions. 
A  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  reported  on  the  public  records  in  1719  (*), 

(*)  See  Grosses  "  Sources  and  Literature  of  English  History,"  Longmans,  1900.  This  valuable 
work  has  been  of  great  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  our  Report.  The  late  Sir  Thomas  Duffus 
Hardy  had  intended  to  write  a  history  of  the  Public  Records  of  the  Realm,  "  Memoirs  of  Lord 
Langdale,"  H.  153.  A  considerable  amount  of  material  for  such  a  work  is  collected  in  Thomas's 
"  Handbook  to  the  Public  Records,"  1853. 

(*)  Reprinted  :  "  The  State  of  the  Public  Records  of  the  Kingdom,"  London,  1723. 
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Under  s.  4  of  the  Act,  the  Master,  of  tbeJEtoUs  has  fuU.  power  to  make 
orders  for  cleaning,  repairing,  preserving,  and  arranging  all  the  public 
record^  under  his  charge  and  superintendepaoe,  an4  for  making  calendars, 
catalogues,  and  indexes  to  them,  and  for  such  purposes  to  issue  a  waorant  for 
the  removal  of  any  of  those  records  from  their  existing  plao^  of  icustody,  and 
for  their  deposit  in  some  specified  safe  place,  which  thereafter .  is  to  be 
deemed  to  be  their  legal  place  of  deposit. 

i  Sections  5  and  6  order  the  appointment  of  a  Deputy  Keeper  of  the 
.  Kecofds  aQd  a  sufficient  number  of  Assistant  Record  Keepers,  duly  qualified 
by  their  knowledge  of  records. 

Section  7  directs  that  a  suitable  building  shall*  be  (provided  by  the 
.  Tre^iuy  fox*  the.  reception  aiiid  saf^.  custody  of  Ibbe  public  records. 

Under  sections  12  and  13,  every  copy  of  a  record  in. the  custody  of  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  certified  as  a  true  copy  by  the  Deputy  Keeper  of 
the  Records  or  one  of  the  Assistant  Record  Keepers,  and  purporting 
to  be  sealed  or  stamped  with  the  seal  of  the  Record  Office,  is  to  be 
received  as  evidence  in  all  Courts  of  Justice  and  before  all  legal  tribunals, 
and  before  either  House  of  Parliament  or  any  Committee  of  either 
House,  without  any  further  or  other  proof  thereof,  in  every  case  in  which 
tli©  original  record  would  have  been  received  there  as  evidence. 

The  Act,  by  s.  20,  defines  the  word  "records"  as  meaning  "all  rolls, 
records,  writs,  books,  proceedings,  decrees,  bills,  warrants,  accounts,  papers, 
,and  documents  whatsoever  of  a  public  nature  belonging  to  Her  Majesty  or 
.now  deposited  in  any  of  the  offices  or  places  of  custody  before  mentioned." 

All  documents  which  are  de  facto  in  the  custody  of  the  Master  of  the 
Rojls,  wh^ether  placed  in  his  custody  by  a  formal  warrant  under  the  Act  of 
1838  or  otherwise,  are  now  housed  in  the  Public  Record  Office,  built  on  the 
Rolls  Estate  between  the  years  1851  and  1899  (^).  These  documents  include 
the,  records    of    the  superior    courts  of    law  and  of    certain   special  or 

.abolishefl  jurisdictions  from  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  administra- 
tive and  financial  records  of  the  Chancery  and  the  Exchequer.  To  these 
have  been  added  the  entire  contents  of  the  State  Paper  Office  at  Westminster, 
whiclvwas  amalgamated,  with  the  Public  Recoid  Office  in  1854,  and  documents 

,  of  goyernment  departments  to  a  comparatively  recent  date  (*). 

The  various  departments  of  state  have  long  recognised  the  inexpediency 
of  retaining  in  their  own  offices  documents  not  ordinarily  required  for  current 
business.  Such  documents  are  accordingly  transmitted  from  time  to  time  to 
the  Public  Record  Office,  where  they  are  arranged  and  catalogued.  They 
are  also  produced  to  searchers,  subject  to  the  conditions  laid  down  by  the 
department  of  government  to  which  they  respectively  belong.  If  wanted 
.by  the  department  for  some  temporary  purpose,  they  can  be  taken  away. 

"The  keeping  of  records  is  thus  separate  from  the  making  of  records.  The 
departments  are  relieved  of  literary  and  other  enquirers,  for  whom  they  have 
no  suitable  arrangements,  and  the  records  are  housed  in  a  fireproof  building, 
where  they  are  easily  accessible.  This  concentration  of  the  records  of  the 
various  departments  of  state  has  been  an  unmixed  benefit  to  all  concerned. 

The  Public  By  the  Public  Record  Office  Act,  1877  ('),  power  was  given  to  make  rules 

Record  Office       for  the  disposal  of  documents  which  are  not  of  sufficient  value  to  justify 
Act,  1877.  their  preservation  in  the  Public  Record  Office.     Rules  made  under  this 

power  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  with  the  approval  of  the  Treasmy,  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  heads  of  the  several   government  departments, 

(1)  As  to  the  discussions  which  preceded  the  construction  of  this  Office,  see  Hardy,  "  Memoirs 
of  Lord  Langdale,"  11,159-189,  and  Thomas,  "  Handbook  to  the  Public  Records,"  pp!  xxiv-xliii. 

(2)  Scargifi  Bini's  "Guide  to  the  Public  Records"  (Introduction).  In  the  same  Introduction 
will  be  found  an  enumeration  of  the  principal  groups  of  documents  thus  collected.  We  have 
reprinted  this  enumeration  in  Appendix  IX.,  in  a  somewhat  different  form. 

(8)  40  <fe  41  Vict,  c.  55,  amended  by  61  &  62  Vict.,  c.  12,  s.  1. 
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provide  for  the  inspection  of  documents  in  the  Public  Record  Office  and 
elsewhere  by  officers  specially  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  for  the 
scheduling  of  documents  considered  to  be  valueless.  The  inspecting  officers 
are  required  to  take  every  precaution  against  the  inclusion  in  any  schedule 
of  any  documents  which  can  reasonably  be  considered  of  legal,  historical, 
genealogical,  or  antiquarian  interest,  .or  which  give  any  important  information 
not  to  be  obtained  elsewhere. 

We  have  reprinted  in  Appendix  X.  (p.  267)  the  rules  at  present  in  force 
and  also,  as  a  specimen,  a  recent  schedule  dealing  with  valueless  documents 
of  a  local  character  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  for  the  county  of 
Denbigh. 


The  Local  Records  with  which  we  have  to  deal  may  be  classified  from  Claasification  of 
different  points  of  view.  They  may  be  classed  as  (A)  Public ;  (B)  Semi-  local  records, 
public  (^) ;  and  (C)  Private,  The  public  records  may  be  divided  into  :  (I.) 
Civil  and  (II.)  Ecclesiastical ;  and  the  civil  records  again  into  :  (1)  Adminis- 
trative and  (2)  Judicial.  Whatever  classification  be  adopted,  tnere  will  be 
oross  divisions,  and  the  lines  between  different  classes  will  sometimes  be 
difficult  to  draw.  For  present  purposes  it  will  be  most  convenient  to 
treat  of  local  records  mainly  by  reference  to  their  repositories  or  the  places 
where  they  are  to  be  found,  keeping  in  view  the  heads  of  classification 
indicated  above.  A  single  repository  may  include  the  most  heterogeneous 
documents. 

A. I. — Public  Civil  Records. 

The  most  important  local  records  of  a  public  and  civil  nature  are  (a) 
county  records,  {b)  municipal  records,  and  (c)  parochial  records.  To  these 
may  be  added  (d)  the  records  of  lurban  districts  other  than  boroughs, 
(e)  the  records  or  poor-law  unions,  ( f)  the  records  of  certain  local  courts, 
and  {(/)  the  records  of  certain  special  local  authorities. 

(a)  County  Records, 

County  records  are,  or  ought  to  be,  in  the  custody  of  the  Clerk  of  the 
Peace,  who  is,  under  sec.  83  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888,  also  Clerk 
of  the  County  Council.  Subject  to  the  directions  of  the  Custos  Rottdorurrij 
or  the  Quarter  Sessions,  or  the  County  Council,  as  the  case  may  require,  he 
has  charge  of  and  is  responsible  for  the  records  and  documents  of  the 
countv. 

The  Ciistos  Rotulorunx  of  a  countv  is  appointed  by  the  Crown  and 
derives  his  title  from  being  nominally  keeper  of  the  rolls  or  records 
of  the  sessions  of  the  peace  and  of  the  commissioners  of  the  peace. 
This  civil  office  is  usually  held  by  the  person  holding  the  military 
office  of  Lieutenant,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called.  Lord  Lieutenant, 
and  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  has  custody  of  the  documents  appertaining 
to  both  offices.  William  Lambard,  writing  nearly  three  hundred  years  ago 
with  regard  to  the  Custos  Rotulm*um^  remarks  : — "  As  this  man  is  (by  name 
"'  and  office)  Keeper  of  the  Records  of  the  Peace,  so  would  it  not  a  litle 
***  amend  the  service  if  hee  were  (in  deed  also)  carefull  for  the  due  preservation 
^'  of  them,  and  would  not  loosely  leave  them  (as  commonly  it  is  found)  to 
•'*  the  onely  custodie  of  the  Clearke  of  the  Peace,  without  having  any  register 
^*  of  their  number  and  sorts,  and  without  appointing  any  convenient  place 
*'  certaine,  for  the  more  ready  search  and  safe  bestowing  of  them ;  whereby  it 
^*  fiilleth  out  verie  often  that  after  the  death  of  such  a  Clearke,  these  records 
^*  are  hardly  recovered,  and  that  peecemeale,  from  his  widow,  servans,  or 
"**  executors,  who  at  their  pleasure  may  embesel,  misuse,  or  conceale  what 


Q)  The  meaning  of  the  phrase  appears  below. 
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"  they  will  (^)."  The  business  of  the  county  justices  in  Quarter  Sessions, 
before  the  establishment  of  county  councils,  was  administrative  as  well 
as  judicial.    The  county  council  records  are,  of  course,  quite  modern. 

Under  various  Acts  of  Pariiament  and  Standing  Orders  of  the  two  Houses, 
various  documents,  such  as  inclosure  awards  and  documents  relating  to  rail- 
ways and  other  works  proposed  to  be  authorised  by  a  local  Bill,  are  required 
to  be  deposited,  and  statutory  provision  is  made  for  the  inspection  and 
keeping  of  documents  so  deposited(*). 

The  records  of  the  different  counties  are  not  arranged  on  any  uniform 
system,  and  classes  of  documents  which  in  some  counties  are  kept  separately 
remain  in  others  on  the  miscellaneous  files  of  Quarter  Sessions. 

In  Appendix  XI.  will  be  found  a  list  which,  though  not  exhaustive,  shows 
the  nature  of  the  various  records  which  may  be  found  in  the  custody  of  the 
Clerk  of  the  Peace.     They  include  the  following  classes : — 

Commissions  of  the  Peace. 

Oaths  and  rolls  of  Justices  of  the  Peace. 

Appointments  and  lists  of  county  officers. 

Lists  of  persons  qualified  to  serve  as  jurors. 

Grand  Jury  presentments. 

Papers  relating  to  proceedings  of  Quarter  Sessions. 

Papers  relating  to  gaols,  prisoners  and  vagrants. 

Presentments,  certificates  and  other  documents  relating  to  highways 
and  bridges. 

Papers  relating  to  the  granting  of  licences  for  alehouses,  for  theatrical 
representations,  or  for  drovers. 

Rates  of  wages,  of  carriage  of  goods,  &c. 

Accounts  and  assessments. 

Registers  of  certificates  for  the  use  of  hair  powder,  for  killing  game, 
and  of  gamekeepers'  deputations. 

Statistical  returns. 

Oaths  of  allegiance. 

Certificates,  etc.,  with  regard  to  places  of  worship,  societies,  and 
charities. 

Enrolments  of  private  deeds,  inclosure  awards,  and  other  documents 
relating  to  land. 

Lists  of  Parliamentary  voters,  and  accounts  of  election  expenses. 
Lieutenancy  papers. 

The  records  now  in  the  custody  of  the  London  County  Council  are  of 
great  variety  and  interest  ('). 

Local  land  Under  Acts  of  Queen  Anne  and  George  II.  offices  for  registering  memorials 

registriea,  ^j  deeds  and  wills  relating  to  land  were  established  for  the  County  of 

Middlesex  and  for  each  of  the  three  Ridings  of  Yorkshire.  The  Middlesex 
Registry  has  by  the  Land  Registry  (Middlesex  Deeds)  Act,  1891  (54  cfe  65 
Vict.  c.  64)  been  amalgamated  with  the  Land  Registry  established  under 
the  Land  Transfer  Act,  1875. 


C)  "  Eirenarcha,"  Book  iv.,  chapter  3. 

(2)  See  7  Will.  IV.  and  1  Vict.  c.  83,  and  8  and  9  Vict,  c,  20,  a.  9. 

(')  See  the  Report  printed  in  Appendix  XII. 
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(b)  Municipal  Uncords. 

Boroughs  are  classified  in  our  tables  of  returns  as  county  boroughs  and 
non-county  boroughs  respectively.  County  boroughs  are  separate  adminis- 
trative counties  for  purposes  of  local  government.  But  county  boroughs  and 
non- county  boroughs  alike  are  municipal  boroughs  within  the  meaning  and 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  1882  (45  &  46 
Vict.  c.  50)  (^).  Under  s.  17  of  that  Act,  the  Town  Clerk  of  the  borough  is  to 
have  charge  and  custody  of  the  deeds  and  records  and  documents  of  the 
borough,  and  they  are  to  be  kept  as  the  borough  council  may  direct.  The 
inspection  of  the  borough  documents  is  regulated  by  s.  237  of  the  same  Act. 

Municipal  records  are  of  the  most  heterogeneous  character,  and  many 
of  them  are  of  great  antiquity  and  interest.  The  borough  is  often  a  consider- 
able landowner  and  has  title  deeds  as  such.  The  borough  council  often 
proves  to  have  absorbed  the  records  of  local  guilds  or  other  associations 
and  of  local  courts.  Mxmicipal  records  fall  mainly  into  two  divisions,  viz. 
(1)  Judicial  and  (2)  Administrative  and  Miscellaneous.  (^) 

(1).     The  judicial  records  of  the  ancient  boroughs  generallv  relate  to 
one  or  more  of  the  following  courts  : — 

A  Criminal  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions. 

A  court  known  by  various  names,  such  as  the  Court  of  Record, 
the  Court  of  Pleas,  the  Mayor's  Court,  the  Borough  Court,  the 
Portmote. 

A  Sheriffs  Court. 

A  Coiu't  of  Requests  for  the  speedy  recovery  of  small  debts. 

A  Court  of  Pie  Powder,  occasionally  held  during  fairs  and 
markets.  (*) 

A  Court  Leet  and  view  of  frankpledge  for  the  appointment  of 
certain  officers  and  the  presentment  of  nuisances. 

A  Court  of  Hustings. 

A  Court  of  Admiralty,  or  Maritime  Court.  (*) 

(2)  The  administrative  and  miscellaneous  division  includes  the  following 
classes : — 

Royal  Charters  and  letters  patent  for  incorporation,  markets, 
fairs,  privileges  and  immunities  of  various  kinds.  The  great 
majority  of  these  are  enrolled  on  the  Rolls  of  Chancery  preserved 
at  the  Public  Record  Office. 

Royal  writs  and  letters  of  various  kinds. 

Deeds  relating  to  municipal  property  and  deeds  deposited  for 
safe  custody. 

Court  rolls  and  bailiffs'  accounts  of  manors. 

Maps,  terriers  and  rentals  :  boundary  rolls  and  inclosure  awards. 

Books  of  proceedings  of  the  governing  authorities,  comprising 
minutes,  ordinances  and  the  like. 


(1)  This  is  only  partially  true  of  the  new  metropolitan  boroughs  in  London.  The  City  of 
London  is  not  subject  to  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act.  Other  cities  differ  from  ordinaiy 
boroughs  merely  in  their  title. 

(^)  This  enumeration  is  partly  based  on  sundry  catalogues  and  specimen  lists  of  municipal 
records  which  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Committee  by  the  courtesy  of  the  owners. 

(•)  Courts  of  Pie  Powder  are  "  so  called  because  they  are  most  usual  in  summer,  when  the  suitors 
to  the  court  have  dusty  feet,  and  from  the  expedition  in  hearing  causes  proper  thereunto  before 
the  dust  goes  oflf  the  feet  of  the  plaintiffs  and  defendants."— Jacob's  "Law  Dictionary." 

{*)  Particulars  will  be  found  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  enquire  into 
the  municipal  corporations  in  England  and  Wales,  1835-1837. 
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Registers  of  mayors,  aldermen,  burgesses,  freemen,  officers,  and 
others. 

Sacramental  certificates  and  oath  rolls. 

Accounts  of  Chamberlains,  Treasurers  and  other  officers. 

Subsidy  rolls  and  assessments  for  various  purposes. 

Records  of  ancient  guilds  and  companies. 

Records  of  hospitals,  schools  and  charities. 

Muster  rolls,  views  of  armour,  and  similar  documents. 

Accounts  of  highways,  bridges,  burial  boards  and  the  like. 

In  1876,  a  Commission  was  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  municipal 
corporations  not  subject  to  the  Municipal  Corporations-  Act,  1835,  and^ 
after  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  1835,  had  been  repealed  and  super- 
seded by  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  1882,  an  Act  (the  Municipal 
Corporations  Act,  1883,  46  &  47  Vict.  c.  18)  was  passed,  dealing  with  the 
corporations  reported  on  by  the  Commissioners  of  1876.  To  a  few  of  these 
corporations  new  charters  were  granted  under  the  Municipal  Corporations 
Act,  1882.  The  others  were  dissolved  and  their  property  was  dealt  with  by 
schemes  made  by  the  Local  Grovernment  Board  in  pursuance  of  s.  7  of  the 
Act,  or  by  the  Charity  Commissioners  in  pursuance  of  s.  8.  These  schemes 
in  some  cases  vested  the  property  in  a  local  board,  but  in  most  cases  in  a 
body  of  trustees,  partly  elected  and  partly  co-optative.  The  documents 
belonging  to  these  corporations  ought,  therefore,  to  be  in  the  custody  either 
of  the  district  council  (as  successor  to  the  local  board)  or  of  the  trustees(^). 

(c)  Parochial  Becof^ds. 

The  most  important  parochial  records  are  the  registers  of  baptisms, 
marriages,  and  burials,  accounts  of  churchwardens  and  overseers  of  the 
poor,  rate-books,  minutes  of  vestry  meetings,  title  deeds  relating  to  land, 
tithe-maps  and  apportionments,  and  inclosure  awards. 

Pariih  registers.       In  classifying  the  records  of  the  first  mentioned  class  we  are  met  by  a 

slight  difficulty. 

It  would  be  logical  to  treat  the  parochial  registers  of  baptisms, 
marriages  and  burials  as  civil  records,  in  view,  first,  of  their  importance  for 
civil  purposes ;  secondly,  of  their  relation  to  the  system  of  registering  births, 
marriages  and  deaths  which  came  into  force  in  1837. 

On  the  other  hand,  these  registers  originated  in  certain  injunctions  given 
in  ecclesiastical  matters  in  1538 ;  they  have  almost  uniformly  been  in  the 
custody  of  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  and  transcripts  of  them  have  been, 
under  a  constitution  of  the  Province  of  Canterbury,  approved  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  in  1598,  transmitted  (though  with  many  omissions)  to  the  diocesan 
registry.  (*) 

Thus,  the  parochial  registers  are  actually  in  ecclesiastical  custody,  and 
we  accordingly  propose  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  to  deal  with  them 
hereafter  under  the  heading  of  ecclesiastical  records. 

Churchwardens*  Under  the  Vestries  Act,  1818  (58  Geo.  III.  c.  69,  s.  6),  the  books 
book^^^d**^  tr  ^^^^^^^7  directed  to  be  provided  and  kept  for  the  entry  of  the  proceedings  of 
minutes!^    ^^*      vestries,  and  all  former  vestry  books,  and  all  rates  and  assessments,  accounts 

and  vouchers  of  the  churchwardens,  overseers  of  the  poor,  and  surveyors  of 
the  highways  and  other  parish  officers,  and  all  certificates,  orders  of  courts 
and  of  justices,  and  other  parish  books,  documents,  writings,  and  public 
papers  of  every  parish,  except  the  registers  of  marriages,  baptisms,  and 
burials,  were  to  be  kept  by  such  person  or  persons  and  deposited  in  such 
places  and  manner  as  the  inhabitants  in  vestry  assembled  should  direct. 

Q)  For  exact  particulars,  see  tables  in  Appendix  XIII. 
(2)  See  below,  pp.  16,  18,  19. 
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The  law  relating  to  the  custody  of  the  parochial  records  of  rural  parishes 
is  now  regulated  by  the  Local  Government  Act,  1894  (56  &  57  Vict.  c.  73), 
s.  17  of  which  contains  the  following  provisions  : — 

(7).  All  documents  required  bj  statute  or  bv  standing  orders  of  Parliament  to  be 
deposited  with  the  parish  clerk  of  a  rural  parish  shall,  after  the  election  of  a  parish  council, 
be  deposited  with  the  clerk,  or,  if  there  is  none,  with  the  chairman,  of  the  parish  council, 
and  the  enactments  with  respect  to  the  inspection  of,  and  taking  copies  of,  and  extracts 
from,  any  such  documents  shall  apply  as  if  the  clerk,  or  chairman,  as  the  case  may  be,  were 
mentioned  therein. 

(8).  The  custody  of  the  registers  of  baptisms,  marriages,  and  burials,  and  of  all  other 
books  and  documents  containing  entries  wholly  or  partly  relating  to  the  affairs  of  the  church 
or  to  ecclesiastical  charities,  except  documents  directed  by  law  to  be  kept  with  the  public 
books,  writings,  and  papers  of  the  parish,  shall  remain  as  provided  by  the  existing  law 
unaffected  by  this  Act.  All  other  public  bookfl,  writings,  and  papers  of  the  parish,  and  all 
documents  directed  by  law  to  be  kept  therewith,  shall  either  remain  in  their  existing 
custody,  or  be  deposited  in  such  custody  a<<  the  parish  council  may  direct.  The  incumbent 
and  churchwardens  on  the  one  part,  and  the  pa.nsh  council  on  the  other,  shall  have  reasonable 
access  to  all  such  books,  documents,  writings,  and  papers,  as  are  referred  to  in  this  sub- 
section, and  any  difference  as  to  custody  or  access  shall  be  determined  by  the  coimty  council. 

(9V  Every  county  council  shall  from  time  to  time  inquire  into  the  manner  in  which  the 
public  books,  writings,  papers,  and  documents  under  the  control  of  the  parish  council  or 
parish  meeting,  are  kept  with  a  view  to  the  proper  preservation  thereof,  and  shall  make  such 
orders  as  they  think  necessary  for  such  preservation,  and  those  orders  shall  be  complied  with 
by  the  parish  council  or  parish  meeting. 

Questions  have  been  raised  as  to  the  effect  of  these  provisions  on  certain 
classes  of  documents,  such  as  tithe-maps  and  inclosure  awards.  In  some 
cases,  these  docimients  have  been  allowed  to  remain  in  the  same  custody  as 
before  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1894 ;  in  others,  they  have  been  handed  over 
to  the  parish  council.  Our  returns  show  that  in  some  cases  action  has 
been  taken  by  county  councils  imder  s.  17  (9)  of  the  Act. 

These  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1894  do  not  apply  to  urban  parishes,  t.^. 
parishes  in  boroughs  and  other  urban  districts.  The  records  and  other 
documents  of  these  parishes  ought  to  be  in  the  custody  of  the  incumbent  or 
of  the  churchwardens  and  overseers,  but  in  some  cases  they  have  passed  into 
the  custody  of  the  borough  council. 

The  London  vestries,  as  constituted  under  the  Metropolis  Management 
Act,  1855,  possessed,  as  will  be  seen  from  our  returns,  many  documents  of 
historical  importance  and  interest.  These  documents  have  now,  by  virtue 
of  the  London  Government  Act,  1899  (62  &  63  Vict.  c.  14,  s.  4),  passed  to 
the  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  as  the  successors  of  the  vestries. 

The  earliest  churchwardens'  accounts  date  from  the  fourteenth  century. 
By  the  Poor  Law  Acts  of  Elizabeth,  churchwardens  were  associated  with  the 
parish  overseers  in  the  care  of  the  poor.  The  accounts  of  churchwardens 
and  overseers  are  often  of  great  interest,  and  throw  a  flood  of  light  on  the 
fabrics  and  ornaments  of  parish  churches,  and  on  the  social,  ecclesiastical,  and 
economical  conditions  of  the  parishes  to  which  they  relate.  The  payments 
in  connexion  with  burials  recorded  in  them  serve  also  to  supplement  the 
entries  of  burials  in  the  normal  registers.  (^)  Extracts  and  specimens  of 
many  of  them  have  been  well  edited  by  Bishop  Hobhouse  and  others.  (*) 

The  parish  rate-books  show  the  occupation  and  the  changes  in  character 
and  value  of  property  throughout  the  country.  The  interesting  details  which 
may  often  be  gleaned  from  them  are  well  illustrated  by  the  report  which  we 
have  received  from  the  Statistical  Officer  of  the  London  County  Council. (*) 
Some  of  these  books  may  have  passed  to  boards  of  guardians  or  other 
poor-law  authorities;  others  may  have  remained  in  the  custody  of  the 
overseers  or  of  the  paid  assistant  overseers.  It  is  probable  that  many  of 
them  have  been  destroyed.     Some  have  certainly  passed  into  private  hands.  (*) 

0)  See  particularly  "  The  accounts  of  the  Churchwardens  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fiekis,  1525- 
1603,"  edited  by  J.  V.  Kitto,  1901. 

(*)  See  the  heiading  "  Churchwardens*  Accounts  "  in  the  Index  to  Gross's  "  Sources,"  and  a  full 
list  in  the  "  English  Historical  Review,"  Vol.  XV.,  pp.  335-341. 

!•)  Appendix  XII. 
*)  msiorical  Manuscripts  Commission,  6th  Report,  App.  348-360 ;  15th  Report,  App.X.  p.  76. 
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A  limited,  but  significant,  movement  towards  concentration  has  been 
started  in  the  City  of  London,  more  than  thirty  of  the  parishes  having 
recently  deposited  their  ancient  books  of  accounts  in  the  Guildhall  Library. 

Deeds,  wills,  &c.       Some  parishes  possess  very  ancient  conveyances  of  land,  and  wills,  relating 

to  benefactions  to  the  church,  to  the  chantries  therein,  and  to  local  charities. 
Many  of  such  documents,  which  were  considered  to  be  valuable  for  practical 
purposes  in  the  eariier  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  are  mentioned  in  the 
successive  reports  of  the  Commissioners  for  enquiring  concerning  Charities 
(1818-1837).  A  number  of  these  reports  have  been  reprinted  and  brought  up 
to  date,  or  are  in  course  of  being  dealt  with  by  the  Assistant  Commissioners 
appointed  under  the  Charity  Inquiries  (Expenses)  Act,  1892  (55  &  56  Vict, 
c.  15).  {'). 

Tithe  maps.  Under  the  Tithe  Act,  1836  (6  &  7  Will.  IV.  c.  71,  s.  64),  one  copy  of 

every  confirmed  instrument  of  apportionment,  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the 
Tithe  Commissioners,  is  to  be  deposited  with  the  incumbent  and  church  or 
chapel  wardens  of  the  parish,  or  such  other  fit  person  as  the  Commissioners 
(now  the  Board  of  Agriculture)  approve,  to  be  kept  by  them  and  their 
successors  in  office  '*with  the  public  books,  writings,  and  papers  of  the 
parish."  All  persons  interested  may  have  access  to,  and  be  furnished  with, 
copies  of,  or  extracts  from,  this  copy  on  giving  reasonable  notice  to  the  person 
having  custody  of  the  same,  and  on  payment  of  the  fees  prescribed. 

Under  the  Tithe  Act,  1842  (5  &  6  Vict.  c.  54,  s.  13V  a  board  of  guardians 
may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  pay  for  the  use  of  the 
tithe  map  or  plan,  and,  when  the  money  has  been  paid,  the  overseers  of  the 
parish,  or  any  officer  of  the  board  of  guardians,  or  any  person  authorised  by 
the  overseers  or  guardians  in  writing,  shall,  at  all  reasonable  times,  have 
access  to  the  copy  of  the  map  or  plan  deposited  with  the  incumbent  and 
church  or  chapel  wardens  of  the  parish  or  other  persons,  and  may  inspect 
and  make  copies  of  the  same  without  payment. 

By  the  Tithe  Act,  1846  (9  &  10  Vict.  c.  73,  s.  17),  it  is  provided  that  where 
the  place  of  deposit  of  the  copy  is  alleged  to  be  inconvenient  to  the  majority 
of  the  persons  interested  therein  or  otherwise  inconvenient  or  unsafe,  any 
person  interested  in  the  lands  or  the  rent  charge  to  which  the  apportion- 
ment relates  may  apply  to  the  Quarter  Sessions  for  the  deposit  of  the  copy  in 
some  more  convenient  or  secure  custody  or  place,  and  the  Court  may  make 
order  accordingly. 

Under  the  Tithe  Act,  1860  (23  &  24  Vict.  c.  93,  s.  28),  two  justices  can 
order  a  copy  of  the  apportionment,  when  not  in  proper  custody,  to  be 
returned  to  proper  custody. 

IncloBure  awards      Under  the  Inclosure  Act,  1845  (8  &  9  Vict.  c.  118,  s.  146),  two  copies  of 

every  confirmed  inclosure  award  are  to  be  made  and  sealed  with  the  seal  of 
the  Inclosiu'e  Commissioners  (now  the  Board  of  Agriculture).  One  copy 
is  to  be  deposited  with  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  and  the  other  copy  is  to 
be  deposited  with  the  church  or  chapel  wardens  for  the  time  being  of  the 
parish,  to  be  kept  with  the  public  books,  writings,  and  papers  of  the  parish, 
or  is  to  be  deposited  with  such  other  fit  persons  as  the  Commissioners 
approve,  and  all  persons  interested  therein  may  have  access  thereto  and  be 
furnished  with  copies  of  or  extracts  from  the  award  on  payment  of  the  fees 
prescribed. 

ParUamentary  Under  the  Standing  Ordeis  of  Parliament,  various  documents  relating  to 

documents.  jjjUg  ^j.q  required  to  be  deposited  with  certain  local  officers,  including  clerks 

(*)  The  reports  have  been  completed  in  the  case  of  the  following  counties  and  county  boroughs  : 
Anglesey,  Carmarthen,  Carnarvon,  Denbigh,  Glamorgan  ^including  Cardiff  and  Swansea),  Merioneth, 
Montgomery,  Yorkshire  West  Riding  (including  Bradford,  Halifax,  Huddersfield,  Leeds  and 
Sheffield;.  The  following  are  in  course  of  being  dealt  with :  Durham  (including  Sunderland), 
Lancashire  (including  Bolton),  London,  Wilts.  See  H.  C.  Reports,  1894,  Vol.  Ixiv. ;  1895,  Vols. 
Ixxiv.,  Ixxv. ;  1896,  Vol.  Ixiii. ;  1897,  Vols.  Ixvi,  Ixvii. ;  1898,  Vols.  Ixv.— Ixviii  ;  1899,  Vols. 
Ixvii. — ^Ixxiii. ;  1900,  Vols,  lix, — Ixiii. 
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of  parish  councils  as  well  as  Clerks  of  the  Peace  and  others,  and  by  the 
Parliamentary  Documents  Deposit  Act,  ]837  (7  Will.  IV.,  &  1  Vict.  c.  83), 
and  the  Railways  Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  1845  (8  &  9  Vict.  c.  20,  s.  9), 
provision  is  made  for  the  inspection  and  keeping  of  documents  so  deposited. 

* 

(d)  Records  of  Urban  Districts  other  than  Boroughs, 

The  urban  districts  recognised  by  the  Local  Government  Act,  1S94, 
include,  besides  non-county  boroughs,  the  urban  sanitary  districts  which 
before  that  year  were  governed  by  local  boards  or  improvement  commis- 
sioners. These  districts  are,  of  course,  quite  modern,  but  their  councils 
have  often  inherited  records  from  parochial  bodies. 

{e)  Records  of  Poor  Law  Unions. 

The  boards  of  guardians  of  unions  constituted  under  the  Poor  Law 
Amendment  Act,  1834  (4  &  5  Will.  IV.  c.  76),  are  also  comparatively 
modem  bodies,  but  they  are  usually  in  possession  of  accounts  and 
documents  relating  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  the  diflferent  parishes  or 
corporations  which  they  superseded,  and  tliese  documents  may  often  be  of 
historical  interest.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  rural  districts  boards  of 
guardians  and  district  councils  are  practically  identical,  though  the  area  of 
the  union  may  be  wider  than  that  of  the  district.  {See  56  &  57  Vict.  c.  73, 
s.  24.) 

( /)  Records  of  Local  Courts. 

The  records  of  the  abolished  Courts  of  the  Principality  of  Wales  and  the  Welsh  and 
Palatinate  of  Chester  were  specifically  placed  under  the  chaise  and  superin-  PaUtine  courts 
tendence  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  by  the  Public  Record  Office  Act,  1838, 
and  were  transferred  to  the  Public  Record  Office  under  a  warrant  of  July  18, 
1854.  (^) 

The  records  of  the  abolished  Palatinate  of  Durham  were  similarly  placed 
under  the  charge  and  superintendence  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  were 
transferred  to  the  Public  Record  Office  under  a  warrant  of  November  16, 

1868.  (*) 

The  records  of  the  abolished  Palatinate  of  the  Isle  of  Ely,  though  also 
placed  under  the  charge  and  superintendence  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
remain  at  present  in  the  custody  of  the  Bishop  of  Ely  or  his  representative. 

The  records  of  the  Palatinate  of  Lancaster  of  a  date  not  generally 
required  for  the  current  business  of  the  County  Palatine  were  transferred 
to  the  Public  Record  Office  under  a  warrant  of  September  16,  1873,  in 

{)ursuance  of  the  Order  in  Council  of  March  5,  1852.    The  later  records  were 
eft  at  Lancaster  and  Preston.  (') 

The  Court  of  the  President  and  Coimcil  in  the  Marches  of  Wales,  whose 
existence  was  recognised  by  the  Act  34  &  35  Henry  VIII.,  c.  26,  was  not 
finally  abolished  until  after  the  Revolution  (1  Will.  &  Mary,  c.  27).  A 
volume  connected  with  its  proceedings  between  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and 
Charles  II.,  now  in  private  hands,  has  been  calendared  by  the  Historical 
Manuscripts  Commission.  (*) 

The  Court  of  the  President  and  Council  in  the  North,  established  by  royal 
authority  in  1537,  had  a  criminal  jurisdiction  in  Yorkshire  and  the  four  more 
northern  counties,  and  also  at  one  time  a  civil  jurisdiction.  It  came  to  an 
end  in  1640,  and  any  of  its  records  still  in  existence  are  presumably  in 
private  hands. 

(*)  16th  Report  of  the  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Secords,  App.  pp.  35-41 . 

(2)  30th  Keport)  p.  x. 

{•)  35th  Report,  p.  iv.  App.  p.  1 96. 

(*)  Thirteenth  Report,  Appendix,  Part  IV.  pp.  247-282 


Inferior  Courts 
of  Eecorcl. 
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Quarter  Sessions.      The  records  of  Courts  of  Quarter  and  General  Sessions  have  bee:i  noticed 

above  under  the  heads  of  County  and  Municipal  Records. 

Petty  Sessions.         Justices  in  Quarter  Sessions  derive  their  jurisdiction  partly  from  their 

commission  and  partly  from  statute.  But  the  functions  of  justices  **out  ot 
sessions" —  i,e.  in  petty  or  special  sessions — so  far  as  they  are  strictly 
judicial,  are  derived  entirely  from  statute,  and  are  now  regulated  mainly  by 
the  Indictable  Offences  Act,  1848  (11  &  12  Vict.  c.  42),  and  by"^  the 
Summary  Jurisdiction  Acts,  of  which  the  earliest  and  most  important 
is  that  of  1848  (11  &  12  Vict.  c.  43).  This  jurisdiction  goes  back  to  Tudor 
times,  but  it  was  not  organised  before  the  1 8th  century,  and  the  records  of 
courts  of  petty  sessions  probably  do  not  extend  beyond  that  time.  They 
ought  to  be  in  the  custody  of  the  Clerk  to  the  Justices. 

Before  the  establishment  of  the  modern  County  Com'ts  in  1846,  there 
were  a  great  number  of  inferior  courts  ot  civil  jurisdiction  administering 
justice  locally,  mostly  under  unsatisfactory  conditions,  in  various  parts  of  the 
coimtry,  under  different  names,  such  as  City  or  Borough  Courts,  Courts  of 
Request,  Courts  of  Pie-Powder,  and  so  on.  Some  of  these  Courts  still  exist, 
and  a  few  of  them,  such  as  the  Mayor's  Court  of  the  City  of  London,  the 
Passage  Court  at  Liverpool,  and  the  Tolzey  Court  at  Bristol,  exercise 
important  jurisdiction  (^).  But  most  of  them  have  been  abolished,  and  their 
jurisdiction  has  been  transferred  to  the  County  Courts.  The  Courts  of 
the  Palace  of  Westminster  and  the  Honour  ofPeveril  were  abolished  by 
an  Act  of  1849  (12  &  13  Vict.  c.  101),  and  their  records  were  placed  in 
the  custody  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  (^).  The  ancient  Court  of  the 
Stannaries  was  abolished  by  an  Act  of  1896  (59  &  60  Vict.  c.  45),  and  its 
jurisdiction  was  transferred  to  the  County  Court  at  Truro.  Records  of  other 
abolished  Courts  will  probably  be  found  in  the  custody  of  the  officers  of  other 
<Jourts  to  whom  their  jurisciiction  has  been  transferred,  or  else  preserved 
among  the  records  of  the  to\^Ti  where  they  sat. 

The  existing  County  Courts  are  modern  institutions,  but  in  some  cases 
they  have  inherited  the  records  of  older  Courts  whose  jurisdiction  they  have 
taken  over,  such  as  local  inferior  Courts  of  Record  or  local  Bankruptcy 
Courts.  Their  records  ought  to  be  in  the  custody  of  the  registrar  of  the 
Court. 

Coroners'  Courts.      The  records  of  Coroners'   Courts  are   of  great  antiquity.     Under  the 

Act  4  Edward  I.  coroners  reported  not  only  in  cases  of  sudden  or 
violent  death,  but  also  with  regard  to  treasure  trove,  wreck  of  sea,  and 
other  matters.  Accounts  of  their  proceedings  were  from  time  to  time 
returned  to  the  justices  itinerant,  and  there  is  accordingly  a  large  collection 
of  early  Coroners'  Rolls  in  the  Public  Record  Office,  coming  down  to  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.(*)  Separate  inquisitions  of  later  date 
upon  which  proceedings  were  taken  may  be  found  among  the  indictments 
of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  preserved  in  the  Public  Ilecord  Office,  and 
among  the  records  of  the  Clerks  of  the  Peace  in  the  diflFerent  counties. 


County  Courts. 


(g)  Records  of  special  Local  Authorities. 

Special  local  authorities,  such  as  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  who  still 
exist  in  Lincolnshire  and  other  counties,  the  local  Commissioners  of  Land 
Tax,  the  Corporation  of  the  Trinity  House  at  CardiflF,  Hull,  and  other 
ports,  the  Mersey  Dock  and  Harbour  Board,  and  the  River  Weaver  Com- 
missioners, often  possess  documents  of  historical  interest  and  importance. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  give  an  exhaustive  list  of  such  authorities. 

(^)  Information  as  to  such  of  the  inferior  Courts  of  Record  as  still  exist  is  supplied  by  a 
Parliamentary  Return  of  1888  (C.  187).  bee  the  list  of  these  Courts  in  Appendix  XIV.  to  our 
lieport.  A  fuller  list  of  local  Courts  is  contained  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Fourth  Report  of  Com- 
missioners on  Courts  of  Common  Law.     Sessional  Papers,  1831-32,  Vol.  xxv.,  Part  II. 

(*)  12th  Report  of  the  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Records,  pp.  1,  2,  5 ;  Sixteenth  Report,  pp.  41-44. 

(•)  See  "Select  cases  from  the  Coroners'  Rolls,  A.D.  1265-1413,"  edited  by  Dr,  C.  Gross  for 
the  Selden  Society. 
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A.  II. — Public  Ecclesiastical  Records. 

Ecclesiastical  records  may  be  classified  as  (1)  episcopal  or  diocesan 
records,  (2)  records  of  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches  (3)  archidiaconal 
records,  and  (4)  parochial  records.  We  may  also  mention  (5)  records  of 
ecclesiastical  courts,  and  (6)  records  of  Nonconformist  Bodies. 

'(1)  Episcopal  Records. 

The  documents  preserved  in  the  several  episcopal  or  diocesan  registries 
comprise : — 

Episcopal  registers  (^). 

Registers  of  institutions  to  benefices. 

Transcripts  of  parochial  registers. 

Visitation  books. 

Churchwardens'  presentments. 

Act  books  of  the  Consistory  Court. 

Ordination  candidates'  papers. 

Subscription  books  of  clergy. 

Allegations  and  affidavits  for  marriage  licences,  registers  of  marriage 
licences,  and  bonds  for  the  due  performance  thereof 

Terriers  of  glebe  lands,  &c.  in  the  several  parishes  of  the  diocese. 

Court  rolls  of  episcopal  manors. 

Accounts  of  bailiffs  of  episcopal  manors. 

Administration  bonds  and  inventories. 

"  Every  bishop  kept  (and  still  keeps)  a  register  of  his  official  acts.  The  Eiriscopal 
"  first  page  generally  contains  the  account  of  his  consecration  or  appointment ;  registers. 
*'  then  foUow  the  Bulls  and  other  privileges  which  he  received  from  the  Popes. 
"  The  bulk  of  each  volume  is  occupied  with  the  records  of  institutions  to 
"  benefices,  acts  of  consistory  courts,  and  lists  of  persons  ordained,  to  which, 
"  in  many  instances,  important  wills  are  annexed.  This  may  be  considered  as 
"  an  adequate  description  of  the  general  run  of  registers.  There  are, 
"  however,  frequent  exceptions.  Those  of  Canterbury  and  York  contain 
''  proceedings  with  the  suffragans,  records  of  convocations  and  councils,  and 
"  a  vast  number  of  letters  on  public  business  "(f).  They  will  be  also  found  to 
contain  papal  bulls,  contemporary  entries  of  royal  writs,  awards,  injunctions, 
visitations,  licences  for  oratories,  dispensations  for  marriages,  and  licences  to 
beg.  The  earliest  episcopal  registers  appear  to  be  those  of  Lincoln  and 
York,  which  begin  in  1217  and  1225  respectively. 

Numerous  extracts  from  episcopal  registers  have  been  printed  in  Wilkins's 
"  Concilia  Magnae  Britannise  et  Hibernise,"  inRaine's  "  Letters  from  Northern 
Registers,"  and  elsewhere.  Abstracts  or  transcripts  of  some  entire  registers 
have  also  been  published,  as  : — 

Canterbury.     Archbishop  Peckham. 

York.     Archbishop  Gray. 

Bath  and  Wells.     Bishops  Drokensford,  Ralph,  Giffard,  Bowett,  and  Fox. 

Exeter.     Bishops  Bronescombe,  Quivyl,  Bytton,  Stapeldon,  Berkeley, 

Grandison,  Stafford. 
Winchester.     Bishops  Sandale,  de  Asserio,  Wykeham. 

Durham.     Bishop  Kellawe  (*). 

■  I  — " —  > 

(})  The  "register,"  which  is* a  roll  or  volume,  must,  of  course,  be  distinguished  from  the 
"  registry,"  which  is  a  place  of  deposit. 
(2)  Stubbs,  "Registrum  Sacrum  Anglicanum,"  1897,  p.  vii. 
(')  For  other  instances,  see  Gross,  pp.  402-467. 
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Registers  of 
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Transcripts  from 

parochial 
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churchwardens 

presentments. 

Act-books  of  the 

Consistory 

Court. 

Ordination 
candidates' 
papers. 

Subscription 
books  of  clergy. 


Institutions  to  benefices  were  often,  and  are  now  always,  entered  in  a 
separate  register. 

i^h^  provincial  constitutiou  of  1597  refen^ed  to  ubove  a«d  agaifir  'later(*), 
rqqiwed  that  the  churchwardens  of  every  parish  should,  within  a  month  after 
Easter  in  every  yeai',  transmit  to  the  diocesan  registry  a  transcript  of  the 
register  of  baptisms,  marriages,  and  burials  for  the  preceding  year.  The 
70th  canon  of  1604  made  such  a  transmission  within  a  month  of  Lady  Day 
obligatory  upon  ^,11  churchwardens  throughout  the  country  (*).  In  conse- 
quence of  the  loss  of  many  of  the  parochial  registers  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  the  transcripts  are  often  the  primary  authority. 

The  requirements  of  the  canon  of  1 604  were  very  imperfectly  observed. 
The  Committee  on  Public  Records  which  reported  in  1 800  remarked  (*) :  — 

"  The  importance  of  a  regular  transmission  of  the  copies  of  parish 
"  registers  in  every  diocese,  to  the  diocesan,  or  his  chancellor,  whidi  by  the 
"  canons  of  1603-4  ought  to  take  place  annually,  having  engaged  the  attention 
*'  of  your  Committee,  they  directed  inquiries  to  be  made  upon  this  head  ;  and 
'•  although  they  have  the  satisfaction  to  find-  that,  upon  an  average  of  the 
"  last  ten  years,  these  copies  have  been  regularly  transmitted  annually  by 
'*  nearly  all  the  parishes  in  sixteen  of  the  twenty -six  dioceses  in  England,  and 
"  triennially  in  two  or  three  dioceses,  yet  it  appears  that  a  velty  large  pro- 
*'  portion  of  the  parishes  in  each  of  the  remaining  dioceses  have  neglected 
**  to  comply  with  this  salutary  regulation ;  which,  considering  the  great 
'S  utility  that  may  be  derived  from  it,  in  guarding  the  evidences  of  title  and 
"  pedigree  from  spoliation  or  confusion,  ought  in  all  instances  to  be  completely 
"  and  punctually  enforced." 

An  Act  of  1812  (52  Geo.  III.,  c.  146),  commonly  called  George- Rose's  Act, 
provided  that,  within  two  months  after  the  end  of  every  year,  fair  copies  of 
all  entries  made  in  .parish  registers  during  the  previous  year  should  be 
made  by  the  rector  or  vicar  .on  parchment,  and  by  him  transmitted  to  the 
registrar  of  the  diocese,  who  was  to  cause  them  to  be  carefully  preserved 
and  arranged,  and  cause  correct  alphabetical  lists  of  all  persons  and  places 
mentioned  therein  to  be  made  for  the  public  use.(*) 

iln  1831,  a  .  Parliamentary  Return  (No.  298)  was  made  in  the  several 
dioceses  in  answer  to  enquiries  whether  the  directions  of  the  Act  of  1812 
had  been  complied  with,  namely,  what  transcripts  had  been  sent  «inoe' 
1813,  what  report  the  registrar  had  made  to  his  bishop  thereon,  what- 
alphabetical  lists  had  been  made,  whether  the  transcripts  were  kept,  in^ 
places  secure. from  fire,  and  whether  the  transcripts  and  lists  were  perfect 
from  1813.  The  return  shows  that  defaults  in  making  the  returns  were 
numerous,  and  that  the  mode .  in  which  the  transcripts  were  •  kept  was  far 
from  satisfactory.  (^) 

Visitation  books  and  churchwardens'  presentmeats  at  visitations  give 
information  with  regard  to  the  diflFerent  parishes. 

The  act-books  of  the  Consistory  Court  of  the  Bishop  record  proceedings 
in  ecclesiastical  causes  before  the  Chancellor  of  the  diocese  or  his  commissary. 
They  contain  information  with  regard  to  tithes,  wills,  and  other  matters. 

The  ordination  candidates'  papers  give,  amoB^  other  things,  certificates 
of  baptisms  or  statutory  declarations  in  lieu  thereof. 

The  subscription  books  of  clergy  also  give  personal  particulars. 


(1)  Pp.  10,  19. 

(«)  A  table  printed  in  the  supplement  to  Phillimore's  "  How  to  Write  the  History  of  a  Family 
(pp.  324,  325)  gives  the  dates  of  the  earliest  transcripts  in  the  diflferent  registries.     A  table  in 
Gibbons's  "  Ely  Episcopal  Records  "  (pp.  226-236)  shows  that  the  transcripts  often  go  back  to  a 
date  anterior  to  the  commencement  of  the  surviying  originals. 

(»)  First  Report,  p.  7. 

(*)  See  also  below,  p.  19. 

(*)  See  the  Table  compiled  from  this  Return,  printed  in  Bum,  p.  203. 
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^  Pe)rsons  applying  for  licences  to  be  married  without  banns  were  required  Marriage 
to  fuamish  partiouiars  of  their  respective  names,  ages,  desoripfcion3  aiwl  places  *^^*^^"V   . 
•of  abode.     The  original  allegations  or  aflSdavits  made  for  this  purpose  are  ^a  i^cai^ 
consequently  of  great  value  to  genealogists.      They  are  supplemented  by 
bonds  for  the  due  performance  of  marriages.     The  registers  of  licences  issued 
for  marriages,  which  often  go  back  to  an  earlier  date,  give  some  of  the  same 
information.     Extracts  from  documents  of  this  class  in  various  dioceses  have 
been  published  by  the  Harleian  Society  and  others. 

The  87th  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Canons  of  1604  ordained  that  terriers  of  all  Temeri. 
the  glebes,  lands,  and  extra-parochial  tithes  of  the  different  parsonages,  and 
vicarages  should  be  laid  up  in   the  bishops'  registries  "for  a  perpetual 
memory." 

The  court  rolls  of  episcopal  manors  and  the  accounts  of  the  bailiffs  of  Court  rolls  and 
such  manors  are  similar  to  those  of  manors  belonging  to  lay  lords.     They  are  bailiff?'  accounts 
not,  however,  always  to   be  found  in  the  custody  of  the  bishop  or  his^^^^J^^^ 
representative.     The  accounts  of  bishops'  temporalities,  as  administered  on 
behalf  of  the  Crown  dui'ing  voidances  of  the  different  sees,  naturally  form 
part  of  the  Public  Records.  (^)     A  very  great  number  of  episcopal  court  rolls 
and  bailiffs'  accounts  from  the  thirteenth  century  downwards  have   been 
deposited  in  the  Public  Record  Office  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners. 
Another    large    collection,    not    relating    exclusively    to    the    diocese    of 
Canterbury,  is  in  the  Lambeth  Palace  Library. 

Before  1858  all  wills  had  to  be  proved  in  some  ecclesiastical  couit,  Wills,  probates, 
and  there  were  in  each  diocese  an  episcopal  registry,  or  depository,  of  f^™*"^*^^*^^^ 
wills,  and  various  minor  registries.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbiu-y  i^^^^^lj^^ 
had  exclusive  right  to  grant  probate  of  a  will  if  the  deceased  person 
had  goods  in  more  than  one  diocese  of  the  Province  of  Canterbury,  and  con- 
sequently the  most  important  of  these  repositories  was  the  Prerogative  Court 
of  Canterbury,  formerly  at  Doctors'  Commons,  in  London.  There  was  a 
similar  archi-episcopal  court  for  the  Province  of  York.  By  an  Act  of 
1858  (20  &  21  Vict.  c.  77)  the  testamentary  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  was  transferred  to  the  Court  of  Probate  (now  the  Probate,  Divorce, 
and  Admiralty  Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice),  and  most  of  the  wills 
formerly  preserved  in  the  diocesan  registries  were  transferred  either  to  the 
principal  registry  or  to  the  district  registries  of  the  Court  of  Probate  (*). 
Thus  the  wills  and  registers  of  wills  and  administrations  of  the  Province  of 
Canterbury  which  were  formerly  kept  at  Doctors'  Commons,  and  which 
begin  in  1383,  and  similar  documents  of  the  diocese  of  London  beginning 
in  1361,  are  now  in  the  principal  Probate  Registry  at  Somerset  House. 
The  district  registries,  though  local  in  their  situation,  are  under  a  central 
authority,  and  thus  correspond  to  the  departmental  archives  in  France. 
Many  wills,  however,  are  still  to  be  found  in  episcopal  registries  and 
elsewhere.  Several  wills  of  persons  dying  within  the  Province  of  Canterbury, 
from  1312  onwards,  are  preserved  at  Lambeth  Palace. 

Burgesses,  who  acquired  at  an  early  date  power  to  dispose  of  their 
burgage  tenements,  often  had  to  enroll  their  wills  in  the  borough  court  ('). 
The  wills  enrolled  in  the  London  Court  of  Hustings  go  back  at  least  as  far 
as  1258  (*). 

The  Bishop  of  Ely  has  in  his  custody,  besides  ordinary  diocesan  docu-  Civil  documents, 
ments,  the  records  of  the  abolished  courts  of  the  Palatinate  of  the  Isle  of 
Ely,   which,  though  placed  under  the  charge  and  superintendence  of  the 


(i)  Public  Record  Oflfice,  "Lists  and  Indexes,"  No.  v.,  pp.  422-439. 

(3)  As  to  the  old  and  new  repositories  of  wills,  see  Marshall,  "Handbook  of  the  Ancient 
Courts  of  Probate  and  Depositories  of  Wills."  Cox,  1895.  Fuller  particulars  are  given  in  a 
Parliamentary  Return,  reprinted  in  1845  (H.  C.  No.  249). 

B  Pollock  &  Maitland,  «  ffist.  English  Law,"  Bk.  II.  ch.  VI.,  s.  3. 
Sharpe,  "  Calendar  of  Hustings  Wills." 
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Master  of  the  Rolls  by  the  Public  Record  Office  Act,  1838,  have  not  been 
brought  into  his  custody.  He  also  has  various  session  rolls  and  other  civil 
documents  similar  to  those  usually  to  be  found  in  the  custody  of  a  Clerk  of 
the  Peace. 

(2)  Records  of  Cathedral  and  Collegiate  Churchei. 

The  muniment  rooms  of  the  deans  and  chapters  of  cathedral  and  collegiate 
churches  are  generally  richer  in  early  documents  than  any  collections 
in  England  other  than  the  Public  Record  Office  and  the  British  Museum. 
The  nature  of  their  contents  is,  moreover,  so  varied  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  compile  an  exhaustive  list  of  the  different  classes  of  records  to  be  found 
among  them.     The  following  are  but  a  few  of  many : — 

Royal  charters. 

Papal  bulls. 

Conveyances  of  land. 

Registers  of  charters,  &c. 

Visitations  of  churches  and  manors. 

Court  rolls  and  bailiffs'  accounts(^). 

Rentals  and  surveys. 

Accounts  of  the  common  fund. 

Household  accounts. 

Fabric  rolls  and  building  contracts. 

Documents  relating  to  chantries  and  obits. 

Inventories  of  church  ornaments. 

Ordinances  concerning  hospitals. 

Chapter  act-books. 

Letter  books. 

The  bodies  of  secular  clergy  established  by  Henry  VIII.  in  churches 
previously  occupied  by  monks  have  generally  inherited  the  records  of  their 
predecessors.  So  too  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster  have  succeeded 
to  the  records  of  the  great  Benedictine  abbey.  The  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  St.  George's,  Windsor,  and  their  neighbours  at  Eton  College,  have  ancient 
charters  concerning  the  property  of  the  alien  priories  in  England,  with 
which  they  were  endowed  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

(3)  Arehidiaconal  Records. 

The  documents  preserved  in  archidiaconal  registries  consist  generally  of 
episcopal  mandates  for  the  induction  of  clergy,  churchwardens'  presentments, 
and  proceedings  with  regard  to  defamation,  immorality,  etc.  In  some 
dioceses  the  transcripts  from  parochial  registers  of  baptisms,  marriages,  and 
burials,  more  usually  to  be  found  in  the  custody  of  the  bishop's  registrar, 
are  kept  in  the  archidiaconal  registries.  The  records  of  the  three  arch- 
deaconries of  the  present  dioce&e  of  Oxford  have  been  deposited  in  the 
Bodleian  Library. 

(4)  Parochial  Records. 

?arish  registers.        The  importance  of  parish  registers  requires  a  somewhat  fuller  treatment 

than  is  necessary  in  the  case  of  other  local  records. 

The  systematic  registration  of  baptisms,  marriages,  and  burials  had  its 
origin  in  some  injunctions  issued  in  1538  by  Thomas,  Lord  Cromwell,  Vice- 
gerent of  Henry  VIII.  in  ecclesiastical  matters  (^).  Every  parson,  vicar,  or 
curate  was  thereby  required  to  enter  in  a  book  or  register  the  day  and  year 
of  every  wedding,  christening,  and  burial  within  his  parish,  with  the  names 

(1)  Many  of  these  are,  however,  among  the  documents  deposited  in  the  Public  Becord  Office 
by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  or  at  Lambeth  Palace. 
(•)  Text  in  Burn's  "  History  of  Parish  Kegisters,"  p.  17. 
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•of  the  persons  so  wedded,  christened,  and  buried.     This  register  was  to  be  Parish  rpgirtew-- 

kept  in  a  sure  coffer  to  be  provided  at  the  expense  of  the  parish,  the  key  of ''*^**'*^* 

one  lock  remaining  in  the  custody  of  the  parson,  and  the  key  of  the  second 

lock  in  the  custody  of  the  churchwardens.     The  necessary  entries  were  to  be 

made  once  a  week,  on  Sunday,  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the  churchwardens. 

The  injunction  to  this  effect  was  renewed  by  Edward  VI.  in  1547,  and  by 

Elizabeth  in  1559. 

The  70th  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Canons  of  1604,  which  was  based  on  a  con- 
stitution of  the  Province  of  Canterbury  approved  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in 
1598,  required  that  every  church  and  chapel  should  be  provided  with  a 
parchment  book,  wherein  should  be  entered  all  christenings,  weddings,  and 
burials  that  had  taken  place  in  the  parish  s^nce  the  law  was  first  made  to 
that  effect,  so  far  as  the  ancient  books  could  be  procured.  Future  entries 
were  to  be  made,  as  before,  on  Sunday,  in  the  presence  of  the  two  church- 
wardens. Every  page  was  to  be  subscribed  by  them  as  well  as  by  the 
minister,  and,  a  third  lock  being  provided  for  the  coffer,  each  of  them  was  to 
retain  a  separate  key  (^). 

The  Parliamentary  Ordinance  of  1 644  (*)  which  substituted  the  Directory 
for  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  required  that  there  should  be  provided  at 
the  charge  of  every  parish  or  chapelry  in  England  and  Wales  a  fair  register- 
book  of  vellum,  wherein  the  minister  should  record,  not  only  the  names  of 
children  baptised,  but  also  the  times  of  their  respective  births  and  baptisms, 
And  the  names  of  their  parents.  Marriages  were  to  be  entered  as  oefore, 
and  the  date  of  every  burial  was  to  be  supplemented  by  a  record  of  the  day 
of  death. 

An  Ordinance  of  1653  (*)  committed  the  custody  of  the  old  register  books, 
and  the  duty  of  entering  all  future  births,  marriages,  and  burials  to  persons 
called  *'  Parish  Registers,"  who  were  to  be  elected  by  those  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  parish  who  were  chargeable  to  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
a.nd  were  to  be   sworn  and  approved   by  a  justice   of  the  peace.      This 

system,  however,  came  to  an  end  at  the  Restoration. 

* 

An  Act  of  1695  (7  &  8  Will.  III.  c.  35)  required  that  all  births  should  be 
notified  to  the  rector  or  vicar  of  the  parish  within  five  days,  and  be  registered 
by  him,  in  order  that  the  local  collector  might  levy  the  duty  thereon  granted 
to  the  Crown,  in  1694,  for  a  term  of  five  years. 

Lord  Hardwicke's  Marriage  Act  (26  Geo.  II.  c.  33),  which  came  into  force 
on  the  25th  March  1754,  directed  that  the  churchwardens  of  every  parish 
should  provide  "  proper  books  of  vellum  or  good  and  durable  paper,"  in 
which  all  marriages  and  banns  of  marriage  respectivelv  should  be  registered, 
and  that  these  should  be  "  carefully  kept  and  preserved  for  public  use."  The 
entries  of  marriages  were  to  follow  a  prescribed  form,  and  to  be  signed  by 
the  contracting  parties. 

An  Act  of  1783  (23  Geo.  III.  c.  67)  granted  to  the  Crown  a  stamp  duty 
of  three  pence  on  every  entry  of  a  burial,  marriage,  birth,  or  christening, 
in  a  parish  register,  the  parsons  or  curates  being  allowed  two  shillings  in 
the  pound  for  their  trouble  in  the  matter.     This  Act  was  repealed  in  1794. 

Rose's  Act  of  1812  (52  Geo.  III.  c.  146),  which  came  into  force  on  the 
1st  of  January  1813,  provided  that  baptisms,  marriages,  and  burials  should 
be  registered  in  separate  books,  to  be  prepared  by  the  King's  Prmters  on 
a  uniform  system.  The  registers  of  baptisms  were  to  give  the  names,  the 
abode,  and  the  description  of  the  parents,  and  the  registers  of  burials 
were  to  give  the  abode  and  the  age  of  the  deceased.  The  Act  furthermore 
required  that  these  registers  should  be  kept  in  "  a  dry  well  painted  iron 
chest  ...  in  some  dry.  safe,  and  secure  place  "  in  the  ordinary 
residence  of  the  rector  or  vicar,  o/  in  the  parish  church  (*). 

(^)  The  same  canon  required  transcripts  of  the  registers  to  be  sent  to  the  diocesan  registrj 
see  p,l%  above. 

f2)  Burn,  p.  25.  (3)  Bum,  p.  26. 

[*)  Rose's  Act  also  required  the  transmission  of  transcripts  from  the  registers  to  tbe  diocesan 
registry,  see'p.  16  above. 


? 
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PanA  tegigtetB-      Registration  was  one  of  the  first  subjects  which  engaged  the  attention  of 
continued.   ^-        ParfiAment  after  the  Reform  Act  of  1832,  and  in  th^  Session  of  183;]  a  Select 

Committee  of  the  -House,  of  Commons  was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
inquiring'  into  the  actual  state  of  parish  registers,  and  of  devising  an 
improved  scheme  of  general  registration.  Their  report  (^)  illustnates  the  very 
unsatisfactory  condition  of  pansh  registers  at  that  date.  It  was  on  the 
recommendation  of  this  Committee  that  was  based  the  legislation  of  1836, 
which  provided  for  a  general  system  of  registration  of  births,  deaths,  and 
marriages,  leaving  baptisms  and  burials  to  be  still  registered  by  the  parochial 
clergy  under  the  Act  of  1812.         ' 

The  existing  law  as  to  registration  in  England  and  Wales  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  Registration  Act,  1836  (6  &  7  Will. 
IV.  c.  86),  the  Marriage  Act,  1836  (6  &  7  Will.  IV.  c.  85),  which  (l)y  virtue 
of  the  Act  7  Will.  IV.c.  1)  came  into  force  on  the  1st  of  July  183/,  and  the 
several  amending  Acts,  of  which  the  most  important  is  the  Births  and 
Deaths  Registration  Act,  1874  (37  <&  38  Vict.  c.  88). 

The  first  of  these  Acts  provided  for  the  establishment  ofa  General  Register 
Office  in  London  for  keeping  a  register  of  ail  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  of 
His  Majesty's  subjects  in  England,  and  for  the  appointment  of  a  Registrar 
General  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  England.  The  poor  law  union 
was,  with  some  exceptions,  taken  as  the  imit  for  registration  purposes,  now 
called  a  registration  district.  There  was  to  be  a  superintendent  registrar 
for  each  registration  district,  and  a  registrar  for  each  sub-district  into  which 
the  registration  district  might  be  divided. 

The  Registrar  General  was  required  by  the  Act  of  1836  to  provide  register 
books  for  each  registrar,  and  to  furnish  each  superintendent  registrar  with 
strong  iron  boxes  for  the  use  of  the  registrars  under  his  superintendence ; 
and  the  current  register  books  in  each  district,  while  in  the  custody  of  each 
•  registrar  and  not  in  use,  were  to  be  kept  in  the  register  box,  which 
was  always  to  be  left  locked.  Each  box  was  to  have  two  keys,  one  to  be 
kept  by  the  registrar  and  the  other  by  the  superintendent  registrar.  The 
guardians  were  required  by  the  Act  of  1874  (s.  33)  to  provide  suitable 
fireproof  depositories  or  iron  boxes  for  the  safe  custody  of  the  district 
registers  in  the  local  register  offices.  The  Registrar  General  supplies  all 
necessary  forms  (as  well  as  registers^  for  the  use  of  the  registrars  and  of 
the  clergymen  and  others  who  are  autnorised  to  register  marriages. 

Notice  of  every  birth  and  death  occurring  in  each  sub-district  has  to  be 

given  to  the  registrar,  who  thereon  makes  an  entry  in  his  register.     At  the 

end  of  each  quarter,  he  has  to  make  a  certified  copy  of  all  the  entries  of 

i  births  and  deaths  made  in  the  register  books  kept  by  him  during  the  three 

months  then  ended,  and  these  certified  copies  are  forwarded  quarterly  by 
the  superintendent  registrars  to  the  General  Register  Office,  to  be  bound 
and  indexed  there.  The  register  books  themselves,  when  filled,  are  delivered 
to  the  superintendent  registrar,  ^  to  be  deposited  by  him  in  the  District 
Register  Office. 

Every  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  is  required,  by  the  Act  of  1836, 
to  register,  in  duplicate,  in  two  marriage  register  books,  certain  particulars 
with  respect  to  every  marriage  celebrated  by  him.  Once  a  quarter  he  has  to 
send  to  the  superintendent  registrar  of  his  district  a  true  copy,  certified 
under  his  hand,  of  all  the  entries  of  marriage  made  in  his  duplicate  register 
books  during  the  quarter  just  ended.  He  keeps  the  marriage  register  books 
themselves  until  they  are  filled,  and  then  sends  one  of  them  to  the  super- 
intendent registrar  of  his  district,  and  keeps  the  other  with  his  registers  of 
baptisms  and  burials.  The  quarterly  returns  of  certified  copies  forwarded  to 
the  superintendent  registrar  are  forwarded  by  him  to  the  Registrar  General, 
with  the  similar  returns  of  births  and  deaths. 


(1)  -H.C.  Sesa.  1833,  No.  66?>. 


Si   ii  ^ 
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By  the  Act  of  1836^  provision  was  imide  for  the  recognition  of  registering  Paryh: mgif^^n    i 
officers  of  Quakers  and  of  secretaries  of  Jewish  synagogues,    and   these  <^<^'*^*»*'*^' 
registering  officers  and  secretayies .  were  plaGe<l.  in  the  ^sarne  position  with 
respect  to  the  registration  of  mairiages  and  the  keepingiof  register  books  as  ; 
clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Provision  was  also  made  in  1836  for  civil  marriages,  or  marriages  without 
religious  ceremony,  which  were  to  be  celebrated  by  the  superintendent 
registrar  in  the  appiT)ved  register  office,  after  due  *  publication  of  notices  of 
marriage  given  to  that  officer  in  lieu  of  the  publication  of  banns. 

• 

Until  recently,  all  Nonconformist  marriages  (other  than  those  of  Quakers 
and  Jews)  had  to  be  solemnized  in  the  presence  of  the  registrar,  who 
attended  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  the  ceremony,  and  making  the 
necessary  entry  in  his  register  book.  These  register  books  were  kept  and 
dealt  with  in  the  same  manner  as  the  register  books  of  births  and  deaths. 

By  the  Marriage  Act,  1898  (61  &  62  Vict  c.  58),  the  provisions  of  the 
law  as  to  the  attendance  of  registrars  at  these  marriages  were  relaxed,  and 
N  onconformist  marriages  may  now  be  solemnized  in  buildings  authorised  for 
the  purpose  without  the  presence  of  the  registrar,  but  in  the  presence  of  **  a 
<luly  authorised  person,"  who  is  responsible  for  registering  the  marriage  in 
duplicate  register  books,  and  for  sending  at  the  end  of  each  quarter  certified 
copies  of  the  marriage  entries  to  the  superintendent  registrar,  for  transmission 
to  the  Registrar  General.  When  any  of  these  register  books  are  filled,  one 
copy  has  to  go  to  the  superintendent  registrar  and  the  other  is  left  in  the 
custody  of  the  duly  appointed  authorised  person  for  the  registered  building. 

Every  rector,  vicar,  or  curate,  and  every  registrar,  registering  officer,  and 
secretary  who  has  the  custody  of  any  current  register  books  of  births,  deaths, 
and  marriages  is  required  to  allow  searches  to  be  made  in  them  and  to 
give  a  copy,  certified  under  his  hand,  of  any  entry  therein  on  payment  of 
fees,  which  are  fixed  at  a  shilling  for  a  search  extending  over  a  period  of 
not  more  than  one  year,  and  sixpence  additional  for  every  additional  year, 
and  two  shillings  and  sixpence  for  every  single  certificate  (6  &  7  Will.  IV. 
c.  86,  s.  35). 

In  pursuance  of  recommendations  made  by  Royal  Commissions  of  1 836 
and  1857,  and  under  the  provisions  of  Acts  of  1840  (3  &  4  Vict.  c.  92)  and 
1858  (21  &  22  Vict.  c.  25),  most  of  the  Nonconformist  and  other  non- 
parochial  registers  were  collected  and  authenticated,  and  deposited  in  the 
office  of  the  Registrar  General  in  London. 

With  regard  to  the  ancient  registers  of  baptisms,  mamages,  And  burials, 
now  preserved  in  the  different  parishes,  it  should  be  observed  that  the 
entries  relating  to  the  sixteenth  century  are  for  the  most  part  transcripts 
made  in  pursuance  of  the  royal  injunctions  of  1598  or  of  the  ecclesiastical 
cc^ions  of  1604,  mentioned  above.  Some  of  the  original  registers  of  the 
period,  however,  still  remain. 

It  has  been  seen  that  no  definite  form  was  established  for  the  registration 
of  marriages  before  1754,  or  for  the  registration  of  baptisms  and  burials 
before  1813.  At  a  time  when  the  officiating  clergy  were  free  to  use  any 
language  or  words  that  appeared  to  them  suitable,  they  frequently  made 
personal  and  irrelevant  entries  in  their  registers.  Thus  royal  movements, 
political  changes,  and  local  events,  are  often  chronicled,  and  such  redundant 
notes  add  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  registers  in  which  they  occur. 

An  Act  of  1801  (41  Geo.  III.  c.  15,  s.  6),  required  all  officiating  ministers  in 
England  to  fill  up  schedules  showing  the  nmnber  of  baptisms  and  burials  in 
their  respective  parishes  in  the  year  1700  and  in  every  tenth  year  down  to  1780, 
and  in  every  year  from  1781  to  1800  inclusive,  and  of  marriages  in  every 
year  from  1754  to  1800  inclusive.  In  the  Abstract  eventually  presented 
to  Pariiament  (H.C.  Sess.  1801,  No.  140),  the  schedules  from  the  different 
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Parish  regiatera— parishes  were  digested  under  their  respective  hundreds,   and  notes  were- 
contmned.  added  of  such  defects  in  the  registers  of  the  eighteenth  century  as  had 

been  revealed  in  the  course  of  the  enquiry.  Many  of  the  registers  of 
marriages  prescribed  by  Lord  Hardwicke's  Act,  not  then  fifty  years  old,  had 
already  disappeared. 

The  parish  registers  were  largely  used  for  the  preparation  of  returns  under 
the  Population  Acts  of  1811,  1821,  1831,  and  1841.  The  Abstract  begun  in 
the  third  of  these  years  and  printed  two  years  later  (H.C.  Sess.  183u,  No. 
149)  contains  an  extremely  valuable  inventory  of  all  the  registers  then 
existing  in  England  and  Wales  prior  to  1813.  The  list  of  defects  is,, 
however,  very  long.  More  than  half  of  the  parishes  were  found  to  have  na 
registers  prior  to  the  year  1604. 

Inasmuch  as  there  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  about 
eleven  thousand  parishes  and  chapelries  of  the  Established  Church  in 
England  and  Wales,  and  others  were  founded  before  1837,  there  must  at  the 
present  time  be  some  eleven  thousand  separate  custodians  of  registers  prior 
to  the  establishment  of  the  General  Register  Office.  On  the  death  of  each 
incumbent,  "  the  old  registers  are  periodically  liable  to  special  danger  of 
being  mislaid,  or  unintentionally  removed  with  the  books  and  papers  of  the 
deceased.  (^). 

(5)  Records  of  Ecclesiastical  Courts. 

The  act-books  of  the  diocesan  consistory  courts  have  been  noticed  already 
under  the  head  of  Episcopal  Records. 

The  records  of  the^  High  Court  of  Delegates,  which  was  established  soon 
after  the  breach  between  England  and  Rome  (25  Hen.  VIII.',  c.  19),  begin 
only  in  1609.  The  court  was  abolished  in  1832  (2  &  3  Will.  IV.  c.  92)  and 
its  records  were  placed  in  the  custody  of  the  Registrar  in  Ecclesiastical  and 
Maritime  Causes  (6  &  7  Vict.  c.  38,  s.  14).  They  were  transferred  to  the 
Public  Record  Office  in  1863.(2) 

Most  of  the  records  of  the  Court  of  High  Commission  in  Ecclesiastical 
Causes,  which  was  established  in  1559  (1  Eliz.,  c.  1)  and  abolished  in  1640 
(16  Chas.  I.  c.  11),  seem  to  have  disappeared.  Four  of  its  minute-books 
between  1634  and  1640  are  among  the  State  Papers  in  the  Public  Record 
Office. 

The  records  of  the  Arches  Court  of  Canterbury,  commencing  in  1574,. 
were  formerly  preserved  at  Doctors'  Commons.  (^)  They  are|now  preserved 
at  Lambeth  Palace. 

(6)  Records  of  Nonc0i\foiinist  Bodies. 

It  has  been  seen  above  that  most  of  the  Nonconformist  registers  are  now 
in  the  office  of  the  Re j^istrar- General  in  London.  Dr.  Williams's  Library  in 
Grafton  Street  East,  London,  contains  many  manuscripts  illustrative  of  the 
history  of  Nonconformity 

B.  Semi-Public  Records. 

Under  semi-public  records  we  include  the  records  of  universities  and 
colleges,  of  endowed  schools  and  hospitals,  and  other  charities,  and  of 
scientific  and  learned  societies.  Many  of  these  have  been  reported  on  by 
the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission. (*) 

(*)  See  an  article  by  T.  P.  Taswell-Langmead  in  the  "  Law  Magazine  and  Reyiew,"  tor  Maf 
1878,  written  in  support  of  the  Bill  of  that  year  for  placing  parochial  registers  prior  to  1837,  ami 
the  transcripts  of  them,  in  the  custody  of  the  Master  of  the  Kolls. 

(2)  Twenty-fifth  Report  of  tho  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Records,  p.  ix. 

(')  Report  from  the  Commissioners  on  Public  Records,  lh37,  pp.  263-265. 

0  See  Appendix  VIII. 
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C.  Private  Records. 

The  contents  of  many  of  the  more  important  private  repositories  of  his- 
torical records  have  been  reported  on  by  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Com- 
mission. 

The  records  of  a  distinctly  local  character  that  are  usually  to  be  foilnd  in 
private  muniment  rooms  consist  of  court  rolls,  stewards'  and  bailiffs'  accounts, 
rentals,  sui-veys,  and  conveyances  of  land.  Old  leases  often  throw 
interesting  light  on  ancient  agricultural  usages,  and  on  the  etymology  of 
existing  place-names.  By  the  Copyhold  Act,  1894  (57  &  58  Vict.  c.  46, 
s.  64),  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  is  empowered  to  undertake  the  custody  of  the 
court  rolls  and  records  of  any  manor  whose  lands  have  been  enfranchised. 
The  descendants  of  former  Lords  Lieutenant  and  Deputy  Lieutenants  often 
have  old  correspondence  with  regard  to  the  trained  bands  and  the  militia. 
Many  monastic  chartularies  are  in  private  hands ;  many  have  altogether 
disappeared  since  the  later  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  some  cases, 
private  persons  are  in  possession  of  parish  registers,  churchwardens' 
4iccounts,  rate  books,  and  other  documents  of  a  public  nature,  which  obviously 
ought  to  be  in  public  custody. 

It  does  not  at  all  follow  that  such  records  are  kept  at  or  near  the  places  to 
which  they  relate.  A  person  owning  lands  in  several  counties  may  have 
only  one  muniment  room.  Then  again,  large  collections  of  old  records  lie 
forgotten  at  banks  and  at  agents'  or  solicitors'  offices.  If  on  the  transfer  of  a 
landed  estate,  it  had  been  customary  to  hand  over  to  the  new  owner  not  only 
the  documents  necessary  for  proving  his  title,  but  also  all  other  documents 
specifically  relating  to  it,  there  would  be  comparatively  little  difficulty  in 
<ascertaining  their  present  places  of  deposit.  Such  a  practice,  however,  has 
not  generally  prevailed,  and  consequently  many  private  persons  retain  docu- 
ments relating  to  estates  long  since  alienated  by  their  predecessors.  Such 
documents,  being  reckoned  of  little  or  no  value  for  practical  purposes,'  are  in 
imminent  risk  of  destruction.  Many  have  fortunately  been  acquired  by  the 
British  Museum  by  gift  or  by  purchase.  In  some  instances  schedules  or 
inventories  survive  showing  the  nature  of  the  documents  now  missing. 

Scotland. 

The  public  records  of  Scotland,  unlike  those  of  England,  have  from  a  The  General 
very   early  date  been  preserved    in    accordance    with    a    deliberate    and  Register  House, 
systematic  plan.     In  the  words  of  the  Select  Committee  of  1800  Q)  "  the  Edinburgh. 
policy  of  the  laws   of  Scotland,   at  a  very  early  period  of  its  nistory, 
caused    the    establishment    of   a    General    Registry    for    preserving    the 
memorials   and   evidences   of  all   the   public  and   private   rights   of   the 
constitution   and  government  of  that  country,   and  of  those   who  dwelt 
under    its    protection."       The    establishment    planned    for    this    purpose, 
which  is  known  as  the  General  Register  House  in  Edinburgh,  and  which 
in  1800  was  found  to  have  been  gradually  brought  to   such  a  state  of 
perfection   as   left   but   very   little    room   for   improvement,    contains   not 
only    the   central   records   of   the   country,    but  also   a   variety   of  local 
records,  which  by  law  are  transmissible  thither,  and  of  which  particulars 
will  be  found  in  Appendix  XVII. 

The  public  records  of  Scotland  were  formerly  in  the  custody  of  the  Lord 
Clerk  Register,  who  enjoyed  a  considerable  salary,  but  performed  his  duties 
by  deputy.  In  1879  it  was  enacted  (42  &  43  Vict.  c.  44)  that  no 
emoluments  should  attach  to  the  office,  and  that  the  Deputy  Clerk  Register 
.should  have  all  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  Lord  Clerk  Register  in  regard  to 
the  public  registers,  records  and  rolls  of  Scotland,  and  should  also  be 
Registrar  General  of  births,  deaths  and  marriages  in  Scotland. 

County  Records. 

The  records  in  the  custody  of  the  clerks  of  the  county  councils  in 
Scotland  appear  to   be  comparatively  few.     They  consist   mainly  of  the 

(^)  Firat  Report,  p.  17. 
6799  X) 
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minute  books,  accounts  and  papers  of  the  county  councils  since  their  institu- 
tion  under  the  Local  Government  (Scotland)  Act,  1889,  and  of  their 
predecessors  in  office,  such  as  the  Commissioners  of  Supply  and  their 
committees,  and  Road  Trustees.  Some  county  councils  may  also  possess 
old  valued  rent  books,  cess  books,  and  decrees  of  the  division  of  the  valued 
rents, 

Muuicipal  Recorch. 

The  records  ordinarily  to  be  found  in  a  burgh  in  Scotland  belong  for  the 
most  part  to  one  or  other  of  the  classes  enumerated  in  the  list  of  municipal 
records  in  England,  but  they  are  seldom  so  ancient.  Some  burghs  have  in 
addition  valuable  registers  of  .«*asines  showing  transfers  of  property  within 
their  limits.  These  were  exempted  from  removal  to  the  General  Register 
House  at  Edinburgh  by  the  Act  31  &  32  Vict.  c.  64.  s.  27. 

ParorMal  licrord^. 

The  records  remaining  in  the  diflTerent  parishes  of  Scotland  consist  mainly 
of  Minutes  of  the  Kirk  Session.  Some  of  these  minutes  are,  however, 
preserved  at  the  General  Registry  Office  at  Edinburgh,  as  being  inseparable 
from  the  registers  of  births,  etc.,  transferred  thither  as  explained  below. 

Registers  of  baptisms  and  proclamations  of  marriages  in  Scotland  were 
instituted  by  the  14th  Canon  of  the  Provincial  Council  of  the  Scottish  clergy 
held  at  Edinburgh  in  1551  C),  and  in  1616  the  Scottish  Privy  Council  ordered 
the  minister  of  every  parish  to  keep  a  register  of  marriages,  baptisms,  and 
deaths.  (*) 

The  Population  Abstract  published  in  1801  shows  that  out  of  the  850 
parishes  in  Scotland  which  made  returns  to  Government,  only  99  were  in 
possession  of  regular  registers.  Of  the  rest  some  had  registers  containing 
only  occasional  entries,  others  had  no  register  whatever. 

The  Report  of  the  Deputy  Clerk  Register  of  Scotland  to  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Public  Records  in  1810  stated  that  the  parochial  registers  of 
births,  marriages,  and  deaths  in  that  country  were  in  the  immediate  cai'e 
and  superintendence  of  the  kirk  session  of  each  parish,  consisting  of  the 
minister  and  the  lay  elders,  and  that  the  sessions  clerk,  who  was  usually  the 
established  parochial  schoolmaster,  was  the  proper  officer  for  making  and 
keeping  such  records.  The  Deputy  Clerk  Register  remarked  on  the  unsatis- 
factory custody  and  imperfect  state  of  the  registers,  and  pointed  out  that 
they  excluded  nearly  the  whole  of  those  pereons  who  were  not  members  of 
the  Established  Church  of  Scotland. 

Sir  John  Sinclair's  *' Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,"  published  in 
instalments  between  the  years  1791  and  1799,  illustrated  the  state  of 
the  registers  at  that  time,  and  explained  some  of  the  causes  of  their 
imperfection.  Attention  was  subsequently  called  to  the  matter  by  W.  B. 
TurnbuU's  book  on  "  Scottish  Parochial  Registers "  in  1849,  and  by 
G.  Se ton's  historical  sketch  of  the  subject  in  1854. 

In  the  year  last  mentioned,  a  general  system  of  registering  births,  deaths, 
and  marriages  in  Scotland  was  established  by  the  Act  17  &  18  Vict.^ 
c.  80,  some  parts  of  it  being  based  upon  the  English  Act  of  1836.  A 
provision,  however,  having  a  veiy  important  bearing  upon  our  present 
enquiry,  was  added  by  the  18th  section  (verbally  amended  by  the  Act 
23  &  24  Vict.,  c.  85),  to  the  effect  that  all  parochial  registers  anterior 
to  the  year  1820  should  be  transmitted  to  the  Registrar  General,  for 
preservation  in  the  General  Registry  Office  at  Edinburgh,  and  that  all 
registers  from  the  year  1820  to  the  year  1854  inclusive  should  follow 
them  thither  after  an  interval  of  thirty  years. 

The  Acts  of  1854  and  1860  make  no  provision  with  regard  to  any 
registers  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  of  persons  not  belonging  to 
the   Established  Church  of   Scotland  anterior    to    the   year    1855.     The 
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(1)  Burn's  "  History  of  Parish  Registers,"  p.  215.  («)  Ibid. 
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result  is  that  whereas  in  England  the  old  registers  of  the  Established 
Church  are  scattered  in  the  different  parishes  and  the  analogous  registers  of 
Non -conformist  bodies  are  collected  at  Somerset  House,  exactly  converse 
conditions  prevail  in  Scotland,  the  registers  of  the  Established  Church 
there  being  collected  in  a  Government  Office  and  those  of  other  religious 
bodies  scattered. 

Ireland. 

An  Irish  Record  Commission  was  appointed  in  1810,  and  expired  in  1880, 
after  having  published  nineteen  reports.  In  1867  the  Public  Record  Office, 
Ireland,  was  established  by  the  Act  30  &  31  Vict.  c.  70,  which  in  many 
particulars  follows  the  English  Act  of  1838,  and  since  1869. the  Deputy 
Keeper  of  the  Public  Records  in  Ireland  has  issued  annual  reports. 

By  ss.  4,  14,  of  the  Act  of  1867,  there  were  placed  under  the  charge  and 
superintendence  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  Ireland  : — 

The  records   of  the  courts  of  Chancery,   Common   Law,   Probate, 
Admiralty  and  Prerogative  of  the  age  of  twenty  years  and  upwards. 

The  records,  maps,  &c.  then  in  the  Custom  House  Buildings,  Dublin. 

All  original  wills,  twenty  years  after  the  grant  of  probate. 

All  the  Birmingham  Tower  Plea  Pipe  and  other  rolls,  and  the  Parlia- 
mentary records. 

The  contents  of  the  State  Paper  Department  of  the  age  of  fifty  years 
and  upwards. 

The  records  of  all  courts,  commissions  or  public  offices  which  had 
ceased  to  exist. 

Under  s.  5.  there  were  added  to  these  all  other  records  belonging  to 
Her  Majesty  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  might,  with  the  advice  of  the  Privy 
Council  in  Ireland,  order. 

By  s.  16.  trustees  or  other  persons  having  the  custody  of  any  deeds  or 
documents  fit  to  be  deposited  in  the  Public  Record  Office  may  so  deposit 
them  with  the  permission  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  Certain  municipal 
and  cathedral  records  have  accordingly  been  deposited,  as  appears  by  the 
Memorandum  of  the  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Records  in  Ireland  (^). 

.   County  Records, 

The  records  of  the  offices  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown  and  the  Clerk  of  the 
Peace,  of  those  counties  in  which  these  oflSces  have  been  amalgamated  under 
the  Act  40  &  41  Vict.  c.  56,  have  been  transferred  to  the  Public  Record 
OflBce,  Ireland,  by  proceedings  under  the  5th  section  of  the  Act  30  &  31 
Vict.  c.  70. 

Municipal  Records. 

The  municipal  records  of  Ireland  are,  broadly  speaking,  of  the  same 
character  as  those  of  English  Corporations. 

They  may  include  the  following  classes  : — 

Proceedings    in     Courts    (e.g.    the    Cork    Citv   "  Court  of   Doyer 
Hundred."). 

Royal  charters,  inspeximuses,  and  letters  patent. 

Grants  of  markets,  privileges  and  immunities  of  various  kinds. 

Minute  books  and  proceedings  of  the  Corporations. 

Ordinances  for  the  government  of   the  town,  prices  of  bread  and 
ale,  &c.,  &c. 

Deeds,  leases  and  papers  relating  to  municipal  property. 

Admissions  of  freemen. 
"  Rolls  of  various  classes. 

Records  of  ancient  guilds  or  of  monasteries. 

Inquisitions,  memorials,  &c.,  &c. 
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Some  of  the  records  o{  the  Corporation  of  Kilkenny  date  from  early  in 
the  13th  century,  while  some  of  the  rolls  in  the  possession  of  the  Dublin 
Corporation  extend  back  to  the  12th  century. 

The  records  of  the  Corporations  of  Cork,  Dublin,  Galway,  Kilkenny^ 
Limerick,  and  Waterford  have  been  in  part  reported  on  by  the  Historical 
MSS.  Commission(^). 

Parochial  Records. 

A  Marriage  Registration  Act  for  Ireland  was  passed  in  1844  (7  &  8  Vict, 
c.  81),  amended  in  1863  (26  &  27  Vict.  c.  27),  and  in  the  latter  year  extended 
to  Roman  CathoKcs  by  Monsell's  Act  (26  &  27  Vict.  c.  90). 

A  General  Register  Office  was  established  for  Ireland  in  1863  (26  &  27 
Vict.  c.  11),  the  Registrar  General  of  Marriages  under  the  older  Act  being 
appointed  Registrar  General  of  Births  and  Deaths.  The  law  was  altered  in 
certain  respects  in  1880  (43  &  44  Vict.  c.  13). 

With  regard  to  parochial  records,  a  special  Act  was  passed  in  1875  (38  & 
39  Vict.  c.  59)  by  which  every  "diocesan  or  parochial  record,  minute  of 
proceedings,,  paj)er,  book,  document,  or  registry,  of  or  relating  to  any 
baptism,  mamage,  burial,  or  ordination,  or  other  diocesan  or  parochial 
matter  of  a  public  nature,"  which  was  in  the  custody  of  any  parochial  officer 
of  the  Church  of  Ireland  on  the  last  day  of  December,  1870  was  placed 
under  the  charge  and  control  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  Ireland,  with  a 
view  to  their  being  removed  to  the  Public  Record  Office  iti  Dublin.  This 
was  qualified  by  an  Act  of  the  following  year,  exempting  from  removal,  or 
providing  for  the  return,  of  vestry  books  relating  exclusively  to  matter j^ 
other  than  baptisms,  burials  and  marriages.  The  Master  of  the  Rolls  was,, 
moreover,  authorised,  under  certain  circumstances  and  with  certain  conditions,, 
to  permit  the  registers  to  remain  in  the  care  of  the  rector,  vicar  or  curate  of 
the  church  in  the  parish  to  which  they  belonged.  Some  five  hundred 
parishes  have  accordingly  obtained  orders  for  the  retention  of  their  registers,, 
but  tb^  registers  of,  the  majority  of  parishes  are  in  the  Public  Record  Office 
of  Ireland. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Protestant  Dissenters  in  Ireland,  v^ith  the  exception 
of  the  Quakers,  have  been  in  former  times  negligent  of  theilr  registers,  and 
that  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  majority  of  the  population,  used  not  to  keep 
any  registers  whatever(*) ;  the  latter  statement  does  not,  however,  apply  to 
parishes  in  the  larger  towns  and  cities,  the  registers  of  which  frequently 
extend  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

PART    II.— EXISTING   ARRANGEMENTS. 

Such  are  the  principal  classes  of  local  records  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  enactments  affecting  them.  From  this  point  onwards  we  confine  our- 
selves to  the  case  of  England  and  Wales,  and  must  first  describe  the  present 
condition  of  the  records  in  these  countries  as  disclosed  by  the  evidence 
submitted  in  reply  to  our  first  schedule  of  enquiries,  and  printed  in  Appendix 
III.  of  this  Report  («). 

ErideBceis  A  reference  to  the  statistics  given  in  Appendix  II.,  page  12,  will  show 

fn^!!^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  large  munber  of  cases  no  replies  were  made  to  our  circular. 

To  the  evidence  of  the  bishops  of  the  Church  of  Engliaiiil,  ^hich  may  at 
first  sight  seem  meagre,  a  special  explanation  applies.  At  the  time  when 
our  circular  was  sent  out  a  separate  enquiry  was  being  held  4s  to  the  con- 
dition of  diocesan  records,  for  the  purpose  of  which  the/ bishops  had 
furnished  detailed  information,  and  as  this  information  was  placed  at  our 
disposal,  it  became  unnecessary  for  their  lordships  to  make  answers  to  our 
questions. 

The  absence  of  answers  in  other  cases  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that 
either  there  was  no  one  who  had  taken  sufficient  interest  in  the  matter  to  be 

(1)  See  Appendix  VIII.  ^~~ 

(2)  Bum's  "  History  of  Parish  Eeristers,"  pp.  236,  237. 
(")  In  a  few  cases  we  have  sappTemented   this  evidence  by  information  derived  from  other 

sources.    References  are  given  in  each  case. 
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able  to  give  the  necessary  information,  or  that  the  gentlemen  who  were 
consulted  were  too  busily  occupied  with  their  administrative  duties  to  spare 
time  for  the  necessary  researches. 

Our  information  is  thus  incomplete  so  far  as  custodians  of  records  have  *>"*  is  reprc 
remained  silent  in  regard  to  the  collections  in  their  charge.     But  this  silence  ■®'^*^^^^®- 
is  in  itself  eloquent^  and  it  in  no  way  invalidates,  but,  on  the  contrary,  tends 
to  strengthen  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  answers  which  we  have 
received,  and  which  may  fairly  be  considered  as  tjrpical  of  the  whole. 


In  coIlectioDB. 


It  may  be  mentioned  by  way  of  introduction  that  local  records  of  Bist  neglect  and 
almost  every  class  have  suflFered  much  from  mischances  and  neglect  in  wnsequent  gaps 
the  past. 

The  records  of  many  ancient  corporations  are  no  longer  to  be  found 
in  their  proper  repositories.  Those  of  Great  Torrington  were  burned  in 
1724  {^\  those  of  Derby  in  1841  (^).  Of  the  records  of  Plymouth,  some 
were  aestroyed  by  an  incendiary  in  the  Seventeenth  century,  whilst 
others  are  stated  to  have  perished  in  the  fire  at  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  (^).  A  large  quantity  of  papers  belonging  to  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Abmgdon  were  destroved  by  order  of  the  council  of  that 
borough  some  30  years  ago  (*}.  The  records  of  Dover,  having  been 
alienated,  are  in  the  British  Museum  (^),  where  are  also  some  of  the 
ancient  records  of  Colchester,  which  were  acquired  by  the  Trustees  amoBj 
the  Stowe  MSS.  The  Corporation  of  Salford  has  only  lately  recovered 
a  volume  containing  the  proceedings  of  the  ancient  Court  Leet,  which 
was  offered  for  sale  in  an  advent  county  (•) ;  that  of  Winchester  recovered 
in  1884  from  a  solicitor's  omce  a  whole  series  of  charters  which  had  been 
lost  for  many  years  (^). 

Parochial  records  have  suffered  much  from  fire  and  damp,  and  more^ 
perhaps,  from  the  dishonesty  or  negligence  of  their  custodians.  A 
collector  of  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  not  ashamed  to 
state  in  print  that  he  had  obtained  possession  of  some  early  mediaeval 
records  of  the  parish  of  Dunster  (®).  Some  interesting  documents  are 
stated  to  have  b^en  taken  away  from  the  parish. chest  of  the  neighbouring 
village  of  Luccombe  as  recently  as  1864  (*^).  An  original  ratebook  for 
the  parish  of  St.  Gecrge,  Hanover  Square,  giving  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  householders  in  1726,  was  advertised  for  sale  in  December  1901. 
With  regard  to.  the  copies  of  inclosure  awards,  wihich,  under  the  act  of 
1846,  should  have  .been  deposited  with  the  churchwardens  of  the  different 
parishes^  for  saf?  custody,  a  Derbyshire  Record  Committee  reported  as 
follows  in  1872;—  "With  the  view  of  ascertaining  in  whose  custody  these 
parish  copies  could; be  found,  a  circular  was  sent  to  the  authorities  in 
each  parish  or  township  in  which  inclosure  partition  or  boundary  awards 
have  been  made..  The  replies  disclose  a  very  unsatisfactory  state  of 
affairs,  the  gr^t  majority  of  the  awards  having  got  into  the  hands  of 
solicitors,  surveyors  and  other  private  individimls.  There  are  cases 
reported  of  awards  and  plans  purposely  destroyed — sold  by  auction  at  a 
sale  of  a  solicitor's  goods  and  even  left  in  pawn  by  a  drunken  overseer 
at  a  public  house."  (^°) 

The  dangers  to  which  records  relating  to  charities  may  be  exposed  are 
well  illustrated  by  the  following  extract  from  a  report  dated  January, 
1897,  on  the  practical  results  of  an  enquiry  into  tne  Charities  of  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  "With  regard  to  title  deeds,  trust  deeds, 
and  other  documents  of  importance  to  the  Chaidties,  the  inquiry  has  been 
valuable  in  several  ways : — First,  by  effecting  their  recovery  from  the 
hands  of  private  persons  not  entitled  to  hold  them ;  secondly,  in  tracing 
and  discovering  tnem  when  lost  or  mislaid;  and  thirdly  in  saving  them 
from  destruction.     That  this  is  not  an  imaginary  danger  is  proved  by  the 

(1)  App.,  p.  70  («).  App.,  p.  32.  (»)  App.,  p.  39.  (♦)  App.,  p.  47.  («)  App.,  p.  56.  In  the 
British  Museum  these  records  are  numbered,  Add.  MSS.  28036-28038,  29618--29619 ;  E^;erton 
MSS.  2088-2099.  («)  App.,  p.  41.  (7)  App.  p.  74  (»)  Gentleman's  Magaane,  1808,  Part  ii., 
p.  873,  (•)  Chadwvck  ffealey's  "  West  Somerset,"  pp.  183—186.  (»")  &)x's  "Three  Centaries 
of  Derbyshire  Annals,"  Vol.  II.,  p.  270. 
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fact  that  in  one  parish  the  Assistant  Commissioner  was  only  just  in  time 
to  prevent  the  vicar's  daughter  from  destroying  as  useless  lumber  a  box 
full  of  old  deeds  relating  to  the  Charities.  These  proved  upon  examina  - 
tion  to  include  muniments  of  title,  at  least  one  original  trust  deed  of  a 
Charity,  and  probates  of  old  wills,  &c.  The  contents  of  another  old  box 
had  unfortunately  been  destroyed    shortly  before  the  inquiry  was  held."(^) 

Such  scanty  information  as  we  have  received  with  regard  to  the 
diocesan  registries  does  not  show  whether  the  various  series  of  records 
preserved  in  them  are  as  complete  as  they  should  be.  Our  attention  has, 
however,  been  drawn  to  a  catalogue  of  December  1901,  in  which  old 
i  terriers  of  the  parishes  of  DitcUingham,  Belton,  Mettingham  and  South 
Pickenham  were  advertised  for  sale  {^).  All  of  these  should  presumably  be 
kept  in  the  diocesan  registry  at  Norwich  in  pursuance  of  the  ecclesiastical 
canons  of  1604. 

The  archives  of  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches  have  perhaps  suffered 
less  from  destruction  and  neglect  than  other  collections.  This  may  be  due 
partly  to  the  care  bestowed  upon  them  by  individual  members  of  these 
ecclesiastical  corporations ;  partly  to  the  fact  that  in  these  establishments 
documents  of  ancient  date  have  not  always  been  left,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
in  the  sole  charge  of  chapter-clerks  or  other  persons  interested  mainly  in 
cucrent  business.  It  is  stated,  however,  that  a  large  number  of  documents 
belonging  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Wells  "  were  used  in  lighting  fires  " 
sorne.  forty  years  ago  {%  and  it  is  certain  that  the  originals  of  many  of  the 
early  documents  transcribed  in  their  registers  are  now  missing.  Some 
original  allegations  for  marriage  licences  which  had  long  been  in  the  custody 
of  the  solicitors  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster,  are  stated  by  the 
late  Col.  J.  L.  Chester  to  have  been  ''  sold  to  a  paper-maker  and  converted 
•   into  pulp  "  about  twenty- five  years  ago  (*). 

'  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  registers  of  baptisms,  marriages  and 
burials  were  not  preserved  with  due  care  in  the  eighteenth  centniy.  Some 
perished  by  fire,  others  were  ruined  by  damp.  Instances  have  been  quoted 
of  their  being  used  by  a  lace-maker  for  her  patterns,  by  a  tailor  for  his 
ineasures,  by  a  tradesman  for  wrapping  up  his  goods,  as  the  covering  for  the 
tester  of  a  bedstead,  and  as  kettle-holders  (^).  Some  have  been  sold  at 
public  auctions,  some  have  found  their  way  into  the  British  Museum,  and 
some  are  still  in  private  hands  (®).  As  recently  as  the  month  of  March  1902, 
the  register  of  burials  in  the  parish  of  Littlington,  co.  Bedford,  from  1678 
to  1754,  was  advertised  for  sale.  One  of  the  replies  that  we  have  received 
mentions  the  recovery  of  a  register  from  a  lawyer's  office,  where  it  had  lain 
for  seventy  years  (^) ;  another  mentions  the  discovery  of  a  register  on  a 
dunghill  in  another  parish  (*).  We  have  been  informed  that  in  Hertfordshire 
filone  the  registers  of  two  parishes  have  been  injured  by  fire  within  the  last 
twenty  years  (^).  When  the  church  of  Swanscombe  was  struck  by  lightning 
in  August  1902,  the  ancient  registers,  preserved  in  an  iron  chest,  were 
scorched  and  much  damaged  by  water. 

The  foregoing  instances  will  suffice  to  show  that  the  collections  of  local 
records  which  are  still  to  be  found  in  their  proper  resting-places  are  in  many 
cases  very  incomplete ;  it  need  scarcely  be  added  that  the  records,  where  not 
actually  lost,  have  suffered  often  from  mutilation,  damp,  and  decay ;  some- 
times even  from  the  depredations  of  rats  and  mice  (^°). 


"'V')  "Proceedings  of  the  Somerset  Archa;ological  Society,"  Vol.  xvii.,  p.  46. 


..  (')  Charity  Commission,  44th  Report,  p.  50. 

(?)  Coleman's  catalogue,  No.  ccxlv. 
'•7')  "  Proceedings  of  the  Son 

'••(*)  Harleian  Society's  Publications,  Vol.  xxin.,  1886. 
iS(*)  Population  Returns,  1833,  Vol.  iii.,  p.  287  ;  Burn,  chap.  3. 

(•)  ibid. ;  Historical  MSS.  Comm.,  3rd  Report,  App.,  p.  367 ;  10th  Report,  App.,  Part  VI.,  p.  107. 
. '(')  CoLPishwiok,  App.,  p.  139. 

"(•)  Dean  of  Hereford,  App.,  p.  201. 
-(•)  St.  Albans,  &c.,  Archieological  Society,  App.,  p.  133. 

('®)  Cp.  Juv.,  iii.,  206-7;  Jamque  vetusGrsecos  servabat  testa  libell<;>8, 

Et  divina  opici  rodebant  carmina  mnres.      '  . .        ,  > 


(  ^»  ) 

Civil  Records. 

Proceeding  to  the  questions  of  housing  and  accessibility  we  may  deal 
first  with  the  county  records. 

(a)   County  Records. 

The  muniments  of  those  county  coimcils  who  have  favoured  us  with  replies  Housing, 
are  stated  to  be  lodged,  with  four  exceptions  (^),  in  fire-proof,  or  practically 
fire-proof,  repositories  (■^).  In  other  respects  the  connty  muniment  rooms  are 
usually  described  as  satisfactory.  But  in  several  cases  the  facilities  for  in- 
spection appear  to  leave  much  to  be  desired  (^),  and  in  one  case,  records 
have  even  to  be  removed  for  purposes  of  consultation  from  the  muniment 
room  to  the  office  of  the  clerk  in  a  separate  building  (*). 

The  muniment  room  of  one  council  (^)  is  crowded ;  that  of  a  second  (•) 
could  not  be  extended  at  need  ;  a  third  (')  is  still  practically  in  the  same 
condition  as  in  1800 ;  while  in  three  cases  we  are  informed  that  the  records 
are  divided  between  several  repositories  (^). 

The  difficulty  of  finding  room  for  growing  accumulations  is  illustrated  by 
the  action  of  the  County  Council  of  Bucks,  who  in  1891  and  1892  in  order 
to  provide  space  for  current  records  handed  over  some  of  their  papers  dating 
from  the  18th  century  to  the  local  Archaeological  Society,  after  communica- 
tion with  the  Custos  Kotulorum  and  the  British  Museum. 

Again  in  the  matter  of  indexes  there  are  many  deficiencies.  Printed  Indexes  nf 
indexes  or  calendars  are  rare,  and  the  written  indexes  are  often  incomplete.  ^""^^  records. 
It  is  significant  that  the  clerk  of  one  county  council  found  that  our  enquiries 
which  reached  him  in  December  1899  necessitated  so  much  research  that 
his  answer  was  delayed  till  May  1901.  Another  (*)  reported  that  in  1890 
he  had  made  an  attempt  to  prepare  lists  and  indexes  sufficient  for  practical 
pur})oses  connected  with  the  business  of  his  office,  but  that  he  soon  found 
that  any  attempt  at  wholesale  rearrangement  and  classification  was  more 
than  he  and  his  staff*  could  find  time  to  undertake,  and  he  finally  had  to 
content  himself  with  indexing  at  odd  times  such  documents  as  he  could, 
in  the  shelves  in  which  he  found  them,  and  abandon  all  idea  of  any  re- 
arrangement. 

On  the  other  hand  the  records  of  some  counties  {e,g,^  Bedford,  Essex, 
Hertford  and  Middlesex)  have  )>een  classified  or  indexed  by  experts. 
Extracts  have  been  published  from  the  records  of  the  counties  of  Derby, 
Devon,  Middlesex,  and  Worcester.  Short  reports  on  the  county  records  of 
Essex,  Somerset,  Yorkshire,  Wiltshire,  and  Worcestershire  have  been  issued 
by  the  Historical  MSS.  Commission. 

{b)  Municipal  Records. 

The  repositories  of  the  county  boroughs  are  almost  invariably  described  County 
as  fireproof,  and  in  many  cases  are  stated  to  have  been  specially  constructed,  boroughs . 
In  only  ten  cases  is  the  accommodation  described  as  in  varying  degrees  H^"^"^^- 
defective,  and  in  three  of  these   we  are   informed  that  improvement  is 
contemplated.     Here,  therefore,  there  is  little  that  calls  for  comment,  and 

the  instances  of  loss  and  neglect  reported  to  us  relate  chiefly  to  the  past. 

> 

Moreover,  the  county  boroughs  appear  to  be  fairly  well  provided  with  Indexing;: 
indexes  or  calendars  of  their  collections  (^®).    In  most  cases  these  are  in  MS., 
but  in  a  few  they  have  been,  or  are  being,  printed.     We  may  mention,  for 
instance,  the  catalogues  of  Coventry  and  Leicester,  copies  of  which,  among 

Q  App.,  pp.  16,  20,  26.  (•)  The  meaning  which  we  attach  to  the  word  "fire-proof"  is 

explained  below,  p.  40 ;  we  cannot,  however,  say  whether  our  informants  have  interpreted  the 
term  with  equal  strictness.        (")  App.,  pp.  18,  20,  22.  (*)  App.,  p.  20.         (*)  App.,  p.  16. 

(•)  App.,  p.  14.  (^)  App.,  p.  14.  («)  App.,  pp.  18,  20,  24.  (^)  App.,  p.  15.  (>•)  See,  besides 
the  evidence  in  App.  III.,  Qross,  under  the  head,  "  Local  Becoras  and  Local  Annals."  Some  of 
the  publications,  sucb  as  Miss  Bateson's  edition  of  the  Leicester  Records,  and  Mr  W.  H.  Stevenson's 
editions  of  the  Gloucester  and  Nottingham  Records,  are  of  great  value. 
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others,  were  forwarded  to  us  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Town  Clerks.  How  far 
the  indexes  in  general  are  complete  our  evidence  does  not  enable  us  to 
determine. 

But  at  the  same  time  certain  deficiencies  hare  been  reported.  Thus,  six 
county  boroughs  (^)  appear  to  possess  only  written  schedules  of  their  records ; 
two  more  (*)  state  that  they  have  no  index  at  all ;  while  a  ninth  (*),  which 
owns  an  extensive  collection,  has  only  a  general  finding  list. 

In  other  cases  much  care  is  bestowed  by  county  boroughs  on  their 
records.  We  may  instance  CardiflT  and  Norwich,  where  special  archivists 
have  been  employed  ;  and  Exeter,  Gloucester,  Leicester,  and  Norwich, 
where  the  records  have  been  classified  and  arranged  by  experts ;  while 
reference  to  Appendix  III.  will  show  that  numerous  extracts  from  the  more 
interesting  of  the  records  have  been  printed- and  published. (*) 

It  is  clear  therefore  that,  although  the  records  of  county  boroughs  cannot 
be  described  as  generally  neglected,  still  in  certain  directions  improvement 
is  required. 

We  now  come  to  the  non-county  boroughs. 

Of  these  some  are  small,  and  some  of  recent  creation,  and  the  records  of 
such  are  consequently  few.  Hence  in  many  cases  a  fireproof  safe  is 
sufficient  accommodation  and  no  muniment  room  exists.  But  even  so, 
the  arrangements  are  distinctly  defective.  In  thirty-one  out  of  ninety- 
four  boroughs  which  have  answered  our  enquiry,  all  or  some  of  the 
muniments  are  not  kept  in  fireproof  receptacles;  while  in  twenty-two 
(including  nine  not  in  the  above  category)  the  accommodation  is  in  other 
ways  unsatisfactory.  Thus  we  notice  that  sometimes  records  are  lodged  at 
the  local  bank  (^) ;  sometimes  in  the  Town  Clerk's  private  office  Q ;  and  some- 
times they  are  partly  at  the  Town  Hall  and  partly  in  the  Town  Clerk's 
office  or  some  other  building  (^).  In  one  instance,  the  records  share  a  room 
with  the  Inspector  of  Weights  and  Measures  (®) ;  in  others  we  have  found 
them  consigned  to  a  wooden  chest  (*),  an  ordinary  closet  {^^),  a  granary  (")  or 
even  a  disused  lavatory  (^*). 

In  these  circumstances  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  records  are  well  housed. 
Neither  are  they  generally  accessible.  Thirty-eight  of  the  non-county 
boroughs  appear  to  possess  either  no  index  at  all,  or  only  an  imperfect  one. 
Others  state  that  there  is  no  need  for  classification  as  the  records  are  few. 
In  several  cases  there  is  no  arrangement  or  classification  whatever. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  places  in  which  much  good  work  has  been 
done.  Thus  the  records  of  Barnstaple  have  been  deposited  in  the  North 
Devon  Athenaeum ;  those  of  Warrington  in  the  Municipal  Museum.  The 
collections  at  Colchester,  Doncaster,  Droitwich,  Kidderminster  and 
Oswestry  have  been  classified  or  arranged  by  experts,  while  much  has  been 
done  in  the  direction  of  printing  and  publishing  the  records  of  the  non- 
county  boroughs  generally. 

(c.)  Parochial  Records. 

In  regard  to  parish  records,  other  than  registers  (which  require  separate 
treatment),  we  have  received  little  direct  evidence,  but  the  allusions  made  to 
their  condition  are  uniformly  significant.  We  are  told,  for  instance  (^')  that 
while  in  an  increasing  number  of  cases  parish  records  are  preserved  with 
great  care,  in  very  many  parishes  there  is  little  method  or  arrangement,  and 
that  papers  which  might  throw  considerable  light  on  local  history  axe  in 
great  danger  of  being  lost ;  that  it  is  rare  (^*)  for  a  parish  to  possess  even  a 
complete  series  of  vestry  minutes  for  the  past  hundred  years ;  that  great 
difficulty  is  experienced  in  obtaining  access  to  papers  belonging  to  a  parish 


(')  App.,  pp.  31,  37,  39,  45.        («)  App.,  pp.  37,  39.        (•)  App.,  p.  34.        (*)  See  Note  O  on 
p.  29.        (•)  App.,  pp.  50,  68.        O  App.,  p.  66.       (')  App.,  p.  66.      (•)  App.,  p.  64.     O  App , 

g).  50,  62,  66.        ("^)  App.,  p.  70.        (^»)  App.,  p.  48.        (i*)  App,,  p.  74.        (i»)  Archdeaoon  of 
erby,  App.,  p.  126.         (i*)  Mr.  Kianey  Webb,  App.,  p.   257. 
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oauncil  (*),  and  that  such  councils  have  very  rarely  offices  or  safe  places  for 
the  custody  of  their  records  (^),  which  may  even  be  kept  in  the  private  house 
of  the  chairman  or  of  the  clerk  (*).  Several  witnesses  (*)  have  emphasised 
the  danger  arising  from  the  want  of  any  security  that,  on  a  change  of  clerk, 
the  records  shall  be  duly  handed  over  to  the  newcomer. 

In  short,  all  the  evidence  we  have  received  under  this  head  points  in  one 
<lirection  ;  and,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  except  where  action  may  have  been 
taken  by  county  councils  under  section  17  (9)  of  the  Local  Government 
Act,  1894,  the  provision  for  parish  records  is  extremely  inadequate. 

Ecclesiastical  Records. 
(1.]  Episcopal. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  late  Bishop  of  London's  Committee  on  Diocesan  Report  of  the 

Registries  for  the  information   contained  in  Appendix  XV.   with  respect  Kocesan  Records 

to   the   existing  repositories    of  episcopal   records,   but  we  can  take  no  ^^°^™**<^- 

independent    responsibility    for    the    accuracy    or    completeness    of     the 

information  supplied.     It  will    appear  from  the  answers  to  the    queries 

of  that  Committee  that  diocesan  records  are  often  stored  in  rooms  that 

are  not  fire-proof  and   that  the  premises  are  in  many  instances  unsuitable 

for   other  reasons.     The  Committee  found  that  in  fifteen  out  of  twenty 

dioceses  '^  the  records  of  the  see  are  kept  in  the  Office  of  the  Registrar, 

^*  premises  sometimes  the  property    of  the    Registrar,    sometimes  leased 

"•'by   him  for  the  purposes   of   his   own  private  business."    The  Report 

proceeds  : — "  It  is   obviously   undesirable  that  public  documents  of  great 

*'  value  and  importance  should  be  in  the  private  custody  of  an  individual, 

"even    though    that  individual   should    be    an    official.      The    individual 

•*  who  keeps  them  on  such  terms  naturally  uses  his  own  discretion  about 

^'  what  he  preserves  and  what  he  destroys.     Any  pressure  for  space  might 

^*at  any  moment  lead  to  wholesale  destruction.     There  would   be  great 

**  difficulties  in  determining  what  were  the  documents  kept  by  the  official 

^*  for  the  purposes  of  his  own  business  and  what  were  the  property  of  the  see. 

^*  Moreover,  practically,  this  method  has  the  inevitable  result  of  making  the 

^'  office  of  Registrar  hereditary  or  disposable  at  the  will  of  the  holder.     Few 

^*  Bishops  would  face  the  question  of  transferring  their  documents  from  one 

"**  solicitor's  office  to  another,  even  though  that  other  might  be  much  better 

•"*  qualified  for  the  post.     The  mere  proposal  to  do  so  would  raise  many 

••*  difficulties  which  would  be  hard  to  overcome." 

The  scanty  evidence  we  have  received  independently  of  the  foregoing 
report  confirms  the  conclusion  that  the  provision  for  diocesan  records  is 
very  unsatisfactory. 

Thus,  one  witness  (*)  states  in  regard  to  the  bishops'  transcripts  of 
])arish  registers  that  "they  are  kept  in  most  places,  I  think,  and 
certainly  at  Exeter,  in  such  a  state  that  it  is  useless  to  consult  the 
chaos ;  part  are  in  bundles  and  part  in  heaps.  If  arranged  chronologically 
and  according  to  the  parishes,  and  indexed,  they  would  be  of  very 
great  value,  and  the  present  neglect  is  lamentable."  Another  witness  (•) 
has  drawn  attention  to  the  neglected  condition  of  certain  diocesan  records 
which  are  stored  in  the  Exchequer  Gateway  at  Lincoln.  At  Bristol 
certain  episcopal  records  belonging  to  the  Bishop's  Consistory  Court  were 
found  by  an  antiquarian,  who  recently  rearranged  the  collection,  to  be 
suffering  from  damp  and  worms,  the  effects  of  whose  action  might  in 
ii  few  more  years  have  proved  very  serious  (^). 

The  contents  of  several  of  the  diocesan  registries  have  been  reported 
on  by  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission ;  in  a  report  published  in 
1895  on  the  Worcester  registry,  the  following  passage  occurs  (®) : — "  The 
registers  are  kept  in  a  cupboard  in  the  Registrar's  room,  the  snelves  of 
which  are  too  near  together  for  most  of  the   volumes   to   stand  upright 

0  Harleian  Society,  App.jp.  247.  (')  Archdeacon  of  Worcester,  App.,  p  210.  (')  Yorkshire, 
West  Riding,  App.,  p.  26.  (*)  Yorkshire,  West  Riding,  App.,  p.  26,  Mr.  J.  Willis  Bund,  App.,  p.  217  ; 
Mr.  W.  P.  W.  Phillimore,  App.,  p.  246.  (•)  Mr.  J.  N.  Pyke  Nott,  App.,  p.  248.  fy  Lt-Col. 
A.  Welby,  M.P.,  App.,  p.  258.        (^  Mr.  E.  A.  Fry,  App.,  p.  244.  (•)  Fourteenth  Report, 

Appjndix,  Part  VIII.,  p.  204. 
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They  thus  suffer  an  unnecessary  amount  of  wear  and  tear  when  required 
for  use ;  some  resting  on  their  fore- edges  and  some  lying  flat ;  and  the 
clasps  with  which  they  are  furnished  are  an  additional  cause  of  injury. 
Their  position  also,  from  the  point  of  view  of  security  from  fire,  leaves 
much  to  be  desired." 

As  regards  indexing  or  arrangement  in  the  diocesan  repositories  we 
possess  little  evidence. 

(2)  Records  of  Cathedral  and  CoUegiate  Churches. 

Of  the  condition  of  capitular  records  we  are  able  to  report  more 
favourably.  The  muniment  rooms  of  most  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches 
are  said  to  be  fire-proof ;  others  are  considered  b\  their  custodians  to  be 
practically  fire-proof  because  local  regulations  forbid  the  introduction  of 
artificial  light.  A  few  are,  however,  avowedly  not  fire-proof,  and  we  notice, 
as  significant,  the  statement  made  to  us  that  the  Cathedral  of  St.  David's 
and  its  contents  have  been  thrice  destroyed  by  fire  (^). 

To  the  arrangement  of  the  cathedral  archives  we  need  scarcely  refer  in 
detail.  Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said  that  the  records  appear  to  be 
thoroughly  classified  and,  for  the  most  part,  indexed.  In  many  cases  they 
have  been  reported  on  by  the  Historical  MSS.  Commission  (*),  while 
numerous  extracts  have  been  printed  and  published. 
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(3)  Parochial  Records. 

The  statements  made  to  us  in  regard  to  parish  registers  (and  by  parish 
registers,  here  and  in  all  subsequent  passages  of  this  report,  we  mean  parish 
registers  of  a  date  eariier  than  1837)  are  divergent,  though  not  in  reality 
conflicting. 

Many  witnesses  bear  testimony  to  the  care  exercised,  as  a  rule,  by  the 
clergy  as  custodians.  We  may  refer  to  the  evidence  of  the  Archdeacons  of 
Bristol  (*)  and  Oxford  (*),  or  to  that  of  Mr.  Kenshaw  (^),  and  of  Canon 
Holmes  (®).  In  some  cases  the  clergy  have  taken  pains  to  restore  and 
transcribe  the  older  registers,  and  have  rebound  decayed  books,  often 
at  considerable  cost  to  themselves.  The  condition  of  registers  comes 
under  periodical  review  at  the  visitations  of  archdeacons  and  rural 
deans  {^).  In  the  Archdeaconry  of  Essex  and  the  County  of  Salop(*)  they 
have  been  or  are  being  carefully  scheduled.  A  similar  plan  is  on  foot  in 
the  Diocese  of  Hereford  (•),  and  in  the  Archdeaconry  of  Furness  (^®)  short 
histories  of  the  parish  churches  have  been  published,  in  most  of  which 
particulars  of  the  registers  have  appeared. 

But  such  happy  conditions  are  far  from  being  universal,  and  measures  of 
the  kind  indicated  in  the  foregoing  paragraph,  while  they  do  much  to 
awaken  interest  in  the  registers  and  to  protect  them  from  abuse,  cannot 
ensure  their  safety.  The  clergy,  where  they  have  the  will,  often  lack  the 
power  to  house  their  records  adequately.  The  poverty  of  many  parishes 
forbids  the  purchase  of  a  safe,  and,  if  so,  a  tin  box  must  be  used  as  a 
substitute.  This  in  itself  is  a  source  of  danger,  and  where  a  vestry  is 
damp  (as  is  frequently  the  case)  the  only  alternative  open  to  the  clergyman 
is  to  remove  the  registers  to  his  parsonage,  where  they  are  exposed  to  risk 
of  fire. 

Thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  in  many  parts  of  the  country  these  valuable 
records  arc  inadequately  secured.  In  regard  to  this  point  we  may  cite  the 
evidence  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Monmouth,  whose  experience  has  impressed 
him  with  the  absolute  necessity  for  securing  the  safe  custody  and  better 
preservation  of  registers (^^).  He  says  that  "as  a  rule  the  clergy  are  as 
careful  as  they  can  be,  but  there  is  scarcely  a  case  where  a  fire  in  the  church 
or  vicarage  would  not  imperil  the  safety  of  all  such  records,  and  there  are 

(')  App.,  p.  115.  O  S^e  App.  VIII.  O  App.,  p.  118.  {*)  App.,  p.  134.  C)  App.,  p.  257. 
(•)  App.,  p.  238.  O  Archdns.  of  Bristol,  App.,  p.  118  ;  Chester,  App ,  p.  120 ;  Norwich,  App., 
p.  124;  Essex,  App.,  p.  126.  (•)  Oswestry,  App.,  p.  176.  (•)  Dean  of  Horefoid,  App., 
p.  200.      (•")  App.,  p.  205.       (»)  App.,  p.  207. 
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some  cases  of  scandalous  neglect."  Again,  the  Dean  of  St.  Albans  says  (^^, 
^'Many  clergymen  have  taken  the  greatest  care  of  records  under  their 
chaise ;  but  there  is  no  means  of  perpetuating  such  custody,  and  many 
of  the  clergy  either  do  not  take  any  interest  in  them,  or  have  no  means 
of  protecting  them  from  dirt,  damp,  and  fire,  while  very  few  have  any 
way  of  making  them  accessible  to  the  public  under  proper  supervision." 

These  statements,  which  have  special  significance  owing  to  the  quarter  E\  ideno^  of 
from  which  they  come,  are  borne  out  by  the  evidence  we  have  received  experts, 
from  other  sources. 

Thus  our  attention  has  been  called  to  instances  (such  as  the  Lancashire  Falsified  entriet. 
Pedigree  case  1887,  and  the  Shipway  case  1897)  in  which  entries  in  registers 
have  been  tampered  with  in  recent  years;  and  in  the  former  case,  the 
report  of  an  eminent  Cheshire  antiquary  stated  that  the  falsified  entries 
actually  amounted  to  some  50  in  number  (^).  Some  antiquarians  have  told  us 
that  "many  registers  are  in  great  peril,"(*)  and  that  ''they  are  in  many 
instances  kept  without  regard  to  their  security  or  liability  to  destruction  by 
fire."  (*)  Another  (*)  states  that  he  knows  too  many  instances  of  care- 
lessness even  now  among  the  clergy  to  make  suggestions  for  reform  un- 
necessary. The  opinion  of  prominent  members  of  the  British  Record 
Society  (®),  who  have  great  knowledge  of  the  subject,  is  that  the  present 
condition  of  parish  registers  is  most  unsatisfactory ;  and  their  views  are 
confirmed  by  the  experience  of  others  who  have  had  frequent  occasion  to 
consult  registers  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  (^) 

In  these  circumstances,  while  recognising  to  the  fullest  extent  the  efforts 
made  and  the  public  spirit  manifested  by  so  many  of  the  clergy,  we  cannot 
avoid  the  conclusion  that  under  the  present  system  parish  registers  are 
exposed  to  serious  danger. 

General  Summary  of  Existing  Arrangements. 

Such  is  the  general  condition  of  the  local  records  in  England  and  Wales. 

It  will  have  been  noticed  that,  although  it  has  been  determined  by  the 
legislature  who  the  legal  custodians  of  records  are  to  be,  few  directions  have 
been  given  either  by  statute  or  by  any  central  authority  (excepting  only  in 
the  case  of  parish  registers)  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  records  are  tc)  be 
preserved.  Hence  each  record- owning  body  forms  an  independent  unit  ftee 
from  any  outside  control,  except  the  control  exercised  over  parish  councils 
mider  section  17  (9)  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1894.  Again,  the 
custody  of  the  records  of  these  independent  bodies  is  almost  uniformly  con- 
fided to  persons  holding  administrative  posts,  for  which  qualifications  very 
different  from  those  of  an  archivist  are  required.  That  is  to  say,  the 
functions  of  a  maker  of  records  and  of  a  keeper  of  records,  which  are 
essentially  different,  have  never  been  distinguished. 

The  result  is  that  no  approach  to  system  or  uniformity  can  be  said  to  exist. 
Everything  has  been  left  to  undirected  individual  initiative,  and  consequently 
the  arrangements  made  for  the  security  of  archives,  depending  as  they  do 
"principally  on  the  goodwill  of  the  owners,  exhibit  every  degree  of  variety. 
]ide  by  side  with  intelligent  care  we  find  unthinking  neglect.  Where  archives 
are  not  badly  housed  the  want  of  catalogues  or  calendars  often  renders  them 
inaccessible,  and  where  this  defect  is  absent  it  is  frequently  the  case  that 
similar  collections  are  classified  and  arranged  on  a  totaUy  different  plan. 

In  these  circumstances  we  find  matter  for  surprise  not  so  much  in  the 
deficiencies  reported  to  us  as  in  the  progress  made  througH  the  public  spirit 
and  enterprise  of  various  owners  and  learned  societies,  to  which  reference 
has  been  already  made,  and  in  which,  to  our  mind,  the  chief  hope  for  the 
future  lies. 


'XMonicularfy  the  letter  from  the  Arehiyist  of  Cardiff,  Apjp^,  p.  235. 
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PART    III— SUGGESTIONS    FOR    IMPROVEMENT. 

We  now  pass  to  the  suggestions  for  improvement  which  have  been 
made  to  the  Committee  in  reply  to  the  second  schedule  of  enquiries^ 
and  which  form  Appendices  IV.  and  V.  of  this  Report. 

We  may  here  repeat  what  has  already  been  said  in  regard  to  the  answers 
to  Schedule  No.  1,  namely,  that,  while  we  regret  that  many  of  those  whom 
we  have  consulted  have  not  favoured  us  with  their  views,  we  believe  that 
the  replies  which  we  have  received,  and  which  amount  to  a  considerable 
number,  are  representative. 

The  evidence  supplied  in  regard  to  this  part  of  the  subject  varies  in 
charac/^er  according  to  the  quarter  from  whence  it  comes.  The  owners  of 
records  in  many  cases  have  confined  their  remarks  to  the  documents  for 
which  they  are  immediately  responsible,  and,  owing  perhaps  to  a  misappre- 
hension of  our  purpose,  have  not  always  considered  the  question  in  its 
general  aspect.  The  replies  of  those  who  approach  the  question  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  student,  are,  generally  speaking,  more  detailed  and  con- 
sequently more  suggestive. 

It  had  occurred  to  us  when  beginning  our  investigation  that  a  remedy 
for  the  evils,  the  existence  of  which  we  even  then  had  reason  to  suspect, 
might  be  found  in  the  establishment  of  local  record  offices  at  convenient 
centres.  Accordingly  the  questions  in  Schedule  No.  2  were  more  parti- 
cularly framed  with  the  object  of  ascertaining  (1)  how  far  a  proposal  of 
this  kind  would  commend  itself  to  those  interested  in  the  matter,  and 
(2)  in  what  form  practical  effect  could  be  given  to  it.  It  will  be  con 
venient  to  deal  separately  with  the  evidence  under  each  of  these  heads. 
It  will  also  tend  to  clearness  to  distinguish  to  some  extent  between  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  records  for  the  reason  that  many  of  our  answers  relate 
rather  to  the  one  kind  than  to  the  other. 

Bearing  these  &cts  in  mind  we  now  turn  to  details. 


Evidence  of 
antiquarians. 


Expediency  of  Centralisation. 

Civil  Records. 

In  the  case  of  civil  records  we  find  that  the  antiquarians  whom  we  have 
consulted  are  almost  unanimously  in  favour  of  a  policy  of  local  concentra- 
tion, as  suggested  in  the  first  of  our  enquiries. 

Objection  thereto  has  indeed  been  raised  by  four  learned  societies  (the 
Chester  and  North  Wales  Archaeological  and  Historic  Society,  the  Lan- 
cashire and  Cheshire  Antiquarian  Society,  the  Shropshire  Archaeological 
Society,  and  the  Thoresby  Society)  on  the  ground  that  records  and  other 
objects  of  interest  should  not  be  removed  from  the  localities  to  which  they 
relate.  But  this  objection,  if  valid  at  all,  would  be  of  weight  only  in 
proportion  as  it  was  proposed  to  remove  recoitls  to  some  distance  from 
their  place  of  origin,  and  it  cannot  hold  good  against  the  decided  opinion 
expressed  by  all  the  remaining  learned  societies  who  have  answered  our 
enquiries,  and  by  all  the  antiquarians  who  have  expressed  their  views 
independently. 

The  names  of  the  latter  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  Appendix  IV., 
(pp.  222-226).  Among  the  former  are  included  (to  name  no  others)  the 
Society  of  Antiquai-ies  of  London,  the  British  Record  Society,  the  Parish 
Register  Society,  the  Historic  Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  and 
many  other  leading  county  Societies.  We  may  also  mention  that  the 
Congress  of  Archaeological  Societies  in  union  with  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
adopted  and  forwarded  for  our  consideration  a  reply  practically  identical  with 
that  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  itself,  embodying  the  views  of  thirty- 
eight  distinct  bodies  from  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom.  Many  of  these  i^Sliated 
societies  gave  no  separate  answers  to  our  enquiries  in  view  of  this  joint 
reply ;  but  a  few  of  them  have  separately  intimated  to  us  their  concurrence  in 
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its  terms.  We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  evidence  we  have  received 
from  these  sources  is  representative  of  antiquarian  opinion  as  a  whole  and, 
as  has  been  said,  it  is  practically  unanimous. 

The  evidence  supplied    to  us  by  archdeacons  and  cathedral  chapters  Evidence  of 
occupies,  as  regards  civil  records,  an  intermediate  position.     The  clergy,  of  arobdeaoons  mk! 
course,  are  mainly  interested  in  ecclesiastical  documents.     But  among  them  cathednJ 
there  are  many  who  approach  the  question  from  a  more  general  antiquarian  cl»pt«w. 
standpoint  and  whose  opinion  may  be  placed  on  record  here.     A  careful 
examination  of  the  replies  receivetl  shows  us  that  out  of   twenty  arch- 
deacons who  refer  to  civil  records  no  fewer  than  eighteen  are  in  favour 
of  centralisation.     The  remaining  two  are  unfavourable  to  the  proposal,  the 
one  (^)  because  of  doubt  whether  the  materials  are  suflScient  to  justify  it ; 
the  other  (')  on  the  ground  that  documents  lose  much  of  their  interest  when 
removed  from  the  locality  to  which  they  relate.     Of  the  replies  made  on 
behalf  of  cathedral  chapters  it  is  less  easy  to  speak   with  certainty,  but  so 
far  as  we  can  judge  ten  are  in  favour  of  concentration  of  civil  records,  in 
some  form  or  other ;  two  appear  to  be  opposed  to  it. 

We  now  come  to  the  answers  which  we  have  received  from  the  owners  of  Evidence  of 
civil  records,  viz.  from  boroughs  and  from  county  councils.  boroughs. 

Of  sixty-four  county  boroughs  whom  we  consulted,  thirty-eight  have  sent  County  boroughs, 
replies  to  Schedule  No.  2.     That  of  the  Town  Clerk  of  Liverpool,  who  is 
favourable  to  centralisation,  is  to  be  found  in  the  statement  of  the  Historic 
Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  in  Appendix  V.  (').     The  remaining 
thirty-seven  are  printed  in  Appendix  IV.  (*). 

Of  these  thirty-seven,  twenty-six  give  pretty  distinct  opinions  in 
favour  of  the  establishment  of  local  record  offices ;  three  give  a  qualified 
assent ;  two  decline  to  express  an  opinion  ;  two  more  consider  the  scheme 
impracticable ;  while  four  are  adverse,  the  ground  of  objection  being  in  two 
of  the  last  mentioned  cases  that  the  present  law  requires  municipal  records 
to  be  in  the  custody  of  the  Town  Clerk. 

So  fstr,  then,  the  result  is  encouraging,  but  a  closer  inspection  of  the 
evidence  shows  that  while  the  county  boroughs  in  general  are  well  disposed 
towards  the  principal  of  local  concentration,  they  would  view  with  hostility 
any  proposal  to  deprive  them  of  their  own  records. 

Similar  results  appear  from  an  analysis  of  the  replies  from  the  non-  ^^ 
county  boroughs.  Appendix  IV.  contains  altogether  ninety  such  replies,  boro^hs^  ^ 
Of  these  some  sixty-one  are  favourable  to  the  principle  of  local  record 
offices,  twenty-two  are  opposed  to  it,  while  the  remainder  express  no  very 
decided  opinion.  In  regard,  however,  to  the  adverse  opinions,  we  notice 
that  in  some  seventeen  cases  the  answer  is  confined  to  the  particular  town 
or  district  immediately  concerned,  and  takes,  e.g.j  the  following  form : — "It 
is  not  thought  that  any  better  arrangement  can  be  made  for  the  borough 
than  now  exists,"  or  "In  my  opinion  corporate  deeds  ought  to  be  under  the 
control  of  the  Corporation,  and  in  the  charge  of  the  respective  Town 
Clerks."  Indeed,  the  only  negative  answer  given  on  more  general  grounds 
is  that  of  one  borough  in  Salop  (%  where  local  pride  has  been  active  in 
the  work  of  arranging  and  systematising  records,  and  even  this  answer 
appears  to  relate  chiefly  to  parish  registers. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  in.  the  non-county  boroughs,  as  in  the  county  Possible 
boroughs,  there  is   a  strong  feeling  in  favour  of  local  concentration,  and  misapprehension 
we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  objection  taken  by  some  is  due  often  to  a  ^  ^^^  P*^  ^^ 
mistaken  impression  that  the  establishment  of  local  offices  would  necessarily  ^^^^g**^* 
involve  the  waiver  on  the  part  of  corporations  of  their  present  rights  of 
ownership  and  access ;  sometimes  also  to  a  failure  to  distinguish  between 
records  required  for  current  administration  and  those  whose  importance!  has 
become  mainly  antiquarian  or  historical. 

•        • 

0  Archdeacon  of  Brecon,  App.,  p.  210.        f)  Archdeacon  of  Huddersfield.  App.,  p.  210, 
0  App.,  p.  248.        0)  App.,  pp.  154-163.        (•)  App.,  p.  176. 
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records. 
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Arefts. 


Evidence  of 
boroughii. 


Similar  misapprehensions  must  be  allowed  for  in  considering  the  evidence 
supplied  on  behalf  of  county  councils. 

Of  these  bodies,  twenty  are  in  favour  of  the  proposal.  Of  fourteen  others 
who  have  answered  the  question,  seven  are  opposed  to  any  change  in 
the  custody  of  county  council  records,  but  of  these  four  are  not  averse  to 
the  central  deposit  of  e.g.  enclosure  awards,  or  documents  of  antiquarian 
interest.  The  reply  of  an  eighth  council  is  confined  to  records  required  for 
current  use.  The  remaining  six  state  that  the  present  arrangements  are 
sufficient  or  that  no  demand  for  local  record  offices  exists. 

Ecclesiastical  Records. 
Leaving  here  for  the  moment  civil  records,  we  turn  to  ecclesiastical 

These,  as  we  have  shown  above,  consist  mainly  of  episcopal  archives,  of 
capitular  archives,  of  the  records  of  archdeaconries  and  of  parish  registers. 

The  two  former  classes  are  already  lodged  in  central  repositories  and  the 
only  question  which  can  arise  concerning  them  is  whether,  assuming  the 
establishment  of  local  record  offices  to  be  desirable  in  the  case  of  civil 
records,  it  would  be  possible  to  secure  that  the  ecclesiastical  records  should 
be  housed  under  the  same  roof  as  the  civil  documents,  the  rights  of  present 
custodians  being  in  each  case  reserved.  To  this  question,  which  belongs 
more  properly  to  a  later  stage,  we  shall  presently  return.  It  remains  to 
consider  here  the  evidence  in  regard  to  ecclesiastical  records  not  yet  collected 
in  common  centres,  i.e.  (I)  the  archidiaconal  records,  and  (2)  parish 
registers. 

In  regard  to  the  former  we  have  little  evidence,  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  serious  objection  would  be  raised  to  their  transfer  to  a  suitable  building 
at  the  centre  of  the  diocese. 

But  in  regard  to  the  latter  we  find  that  the  opinions,  alike  of  the  clergy 
and  of  others,  are  evenly  divided.  Of  the  replies  formulated  by  the  cathednd 
chapters,  eight  are  in  favour  of  moving  original  parish  registers  to  convenient 
centres ;  four  are  oppt)sed  to  change ;  two  more  advocate  the  deposit,  in 
chosen  centres,  of  copies  of  registers  but  not  originals ;  two  more  consider 
systematic  inspection  to  be  preferable  to  removal.  Of  the  archdeacons  who 
have  answered  our  enquiry  in  sufficient  detail  to  enable  us  to  classify  their 
views,  some  fifteen  appear  to  be  in  favour  of  the  removal  of  the  originals 
of  parish  registers,  the  remaining  fifteen  are  opposed  to  any  change  other  than 
the  introduction  of  more  efficient  inspection,  or  the  deposit  of  copies  of  the 
registers  in  selected  centres  ;  and  again,  amongst  the  learned  societies  or  the 
individuals  (other  than  clergymen)  interested  in  the  question  (App.  IV., 
pp.  214r-227,  and  App.  V.  passim)  opinion  is  similarly  divided. 

Form  of  Centralisation. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  suggestions  made  in  regard  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  centralisation  of  records  might  be  effected. 

Here  the  chief  points  to  be  determined  are — 

(1)  What  areas  should  be  selected. 

(2)  What  should  be  the  arrangements  to  be  made  in  each. 

As  regards  the  selection  of  areas  no  great  difficulty  appears  to  arise.  It 
is  evident  that  the  centralisation  of  records,  if  it  is  to  be  effected  at  all,  must 
follow  the  lines  of  some  existing  organisation,  and  as  the  existing  organisa- 
tions which  might  be  suitable  for  the  purpose  are  not  many,  the  choice  is 
limited. 

Civil  Records. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  that  the  boroughs  would  be 
reluctant  to  adopt  any  scheme  which  would  involve  the  removal  of  their  own 
records.  This  reluctance  appears  even  more  clearly  in  the  suggestions  we 
have  received  from  them  .in  jseg^and  to  the  btou  to  tMB.-aetected,  /£he.EqpUes 
made  under  this  head  are  often  somewhat  vague,  and  hence  it  is  not  always 
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easy  to  grasp  their  precise  effect ;  broadly  speaking,  however,  the  outcome 
is  as  follows  : 

There  is  a  general  agreement  among  the  county  boroughs  that  the  larger  County 
administrative  uniis  within  the  area  of  the  county  should  be  constituted  l^*^^^- 
separate  centres,  and  that  the  records  of  the  smaller  units  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  a  central  oflBce,  under  the  control  of  the  county  council*  The  line 
is  drawn  at  different  places.  Thus  five  appear  to  think  that  nothing  smaller 
than  a  county  borough  should  fonn  a  separate  centre.  Some  six  more  would 
extend  the  privilege  to  county  boroughs  and  non-county  boroughs  alike. 
Others  think  that  population  should  be  the  determining  factor.  A  few  are 
even  of  opinion  that  urban  and  rural  districts  should  be  separate  centres. 
But  on  the  whole  the  opinion  of  the  majority  is  that  boroughs  should  be  left 
undisturbed,  and  that  the  remaining  areas  in  each  county  outside  the 
boroughs  should  be  formed  into  one  district  for  record  purposes. 

The  answers  of  the  non-county  boroughs  are  more  varied,  as  they  suggest  NonTcounty 
the  utilisation  of  almost  every  kind  of  area  from  the  wapentake  to  the  l>o«>agb8. 
county ;  but  their  general  effect  is  very  much  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the 
county  boroughs.  In  a  very  few  cases  the  non-county  boroughs  do  not 
appear  to  desire  to  form  separate  centres  (^) ;  but  as  we  cannot  be  confident 
of  the  exact  purport  of  these  replies,  we  do  not  lay  stress  upon  the  point ; 
and  in  any  case  such  boroughs  form  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  whole. 

Differing  from  all  others  are  three  suggestions  made  each  by  a  separate 
borough,  namely,  that  a  local  record  oflSce  should  be  established ;  (1)  in  each 
poor  law  union,  excepting  the  boroughs  (*) ;  (2)  in  connection  with  the  district 
registries  of  the  Probate  Division  of  the  High  Court  {*),  or  (3)  in  connection 
with  each  county  court  (*). 

As  regards  details  of  the  arrangements  to  be  made,  the  boroughs  generally  ArrancementB 
agree  that  local  record  offices,  if  established,  should  be  placed  under  the 
immediate  control  of  the  county  or  borough  councils  concerned  ;  in  six  cases 
it  is  further  suggested  that  a  general  supervision  should  be  exercised  by  the 
Public  Record  Office  or  some  similar  central  authority.  In  regard  to  the 
further  question  whether  local  libraries  could  be  made  available  for  purposes 
of  custody  there  is  a  sharp  division  of  opinion. 

We  have  already  said  that  of  the  county  councils  who  express  themselves  Evidence  of 
as  unfavourable  to  the  establishment  of  local  record  offices,  some  would  not  county  councils. 
be  averse  to  the  central  deposit  of,  e.g ,  inclosure  awards  or  documents  of 
purely  historical  interest.     The  twenty  councils  who  are  definitely  in  favour 
of  the  proposal  all  consider  that  the  county  should  be  the  area ;  but  eight 
of  these,  whose  replies  enter  into  details,  would  allow  the  boroughs  to  form 
separate  centres.     The  majority  would  entrust  the  duty  of  supervision  to  the 
county  councils ;  but  in  one  case  the  Standing  Joint  Committee  is  suggested  • 
as  a  more  suitable  authority ;  in  another,  a  mixed  committee  representing 
the  owners  of  records  ;  while  three  councils,  namely,  those  of  Leicestershire, 
of  Somerset  and   of  Hertfordshire,  further  advocate  inspection  by  some 
central  body  such  as  the  Public  Record  Office. 

The  replies  of  these  three  councils  deserve  special  mention.     Leicester-  Su^estions  of 
shire  has  adopted  in  extenso  the  reply  made  by  the  Congress  of  Archaeo-  Leiceetershira, 
logical  Societies  in  union  with  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  ;  while  Somerset  ^^h^^^ 
again  has  been  largely  guided  by  the  views  of  the  same  body.     Hertfordshire,  ^^^  ^ 
without  entering  into  detail,  has  suggested  the  outline  of  a  scheme  which 
would  give  effect  equally  to  the  proposals  of  the  former  two  councils,  and 
which  may  therefore  be  quoted  here  as  tj'pical  of  all : — 

''  It  is  suggested  that  all  public  records  might  be  brought  within  the  operation  of  an  act 
similar  to  the  Public  Eecord  Office  Act  of  1  &  2  Vict.  This  might  be  done  by  the 
establishment  of  local  record  offices  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  county  councils,  and 
subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  officers  of  the  Master  €ff  the  Bolls,  to  which  all  such  records 
as  those  in  the  custody  of  a  county  or  district  or  of  a  parish  council,  and  such  ecclesiastical 
records  as  are  prima  fade  of  legal  importance  .  .  .  should  be  sent.  It  is  presumed  that 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  corporations  within  the  ambit  of  a  county  would  desire  to  retain  the 
custody  of  their  own  documents,  and  to  make  such  provision  for  the  inspection  of  the 
public  as  would  satisfy  the  inspectors  appointed  by  the  Master  of  the  Bolls,  &c.,  &c." 


(»)  See  e.g.  reply  of  Chipping  Norton,  App.,  p.  166.       (•)  Saltasb,  App:,  p.  178.        (•)  Flint, 
App.,  p.  170.        (*)  Yeovil,  App ,  p.  182. 
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E^^«?co  of  The  suggestions  of  the  cathedral  chapters  and  of  the  archdeacons  are 

^d  M^hdiSr^  generally  to  the  same  effect.     The  majority  propose  that  county  centres 

should  be  established  under  the  county  council,  either  by  itself,  or  subject 
to  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  or  some  non-political  body ;  or  again,  under  an 
expert  committee  appointed  by  the  magistrates,  or  under  a  mixed  committee 
representing  the  owners  concerned.  One  would  utilise  public  libraries ; 
another  the  local  or  district  probate  registries. 

We  now  come  to  the  evidence  of  antiquarians,  and  will  deal  first  with 
that  of  the  Learned  Societies  in  Appendix  IV.  and  in  Appendix  V.  Some 
of  the  replies  are  slightly  indefinite,  and  for  the  sake  of  clearness  must  be 
neglected.  The  remaining  answers  lend  themselves  to  a  simple  classifica- 
tion under  well  defined  heads. 

First  may  be  mentioned  the  view  urged  by  the  Library  Association,  the 
Chetham  Society,  and  the  curators  of  museums,  &c.,  that  for  the  systematic 
custody  of  records  extensive  and  general  use  should  be  made  of  existing 
libraries.  This  view  is,  however,  mainly  confined  to  persons  immediately 
connected  with  such  institutions,  and  finds  little  favour  among  students. 

The  "  county  and      The  proposal  which  finds  most  widespread  acceptance,  and  which  we 
borough  scheme."  mention  next,  is  already  indicated  in  our  summary  of  the  evidence  of  the 

boroughs  and  of  the  county  councils,  and  may  now  be  described  as  '*  the 

county  and  borough  scheme." 

This  scheme  is  developed  in  greatest  detail  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
of  London,  and  by  the  Congress  of  Archaeological  Societies  in  union  there- 
Avith.  The  replies  submitted  by  these  bodies,  which  differ  only  in  a  few 
minor  points,  are  too  long  to  quote  in  extenso  here ;  but  they  should  be 
studied  attentively,  and  will  be  found  in  Appendix  V.,  pp.  239-241. 

The  same  scheme,  in  essentials,  is  proposed  by  the  St.  Alban's  and 
Hertfordshire  Architectural  and  Archaeological  Society,  and  by  the  Chairman 
and  the  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Shropshire  Parish  Register  Society. 

The  common  features  of  the  suggestions  of  all  these  bodies  are  that  the 
county  should  be  the  area,  and  the  county  council  the  authority  acting 
either  by  itself,  or  through  a  Joint  Committee,  imder  central  inspection  by 
the  Public  Record  Office.  All,  excepting  only  the  one  last  mentioned, 
also  recognise  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  allow  to  boroughs  the  option,  of 
retaining  their  own  records,  if  adequately  housed. 

The  replies  of  two  members  of  the  British  Archaeological  Association (^)  also 
belong  to  the  same  class,  but  they  make  no  mention  of  inspection. 
The  Worcester  Historical  Society  confines  itself  to  the  suggestion  that  the 
•  county  should  be  the  area,  and  the  county  council  the  authority,  while  the 
Powysland  Club  would  prefer  county  areas  under  a  committee  of  experts 
appointed  by  the  magistrates. 

A  third  scheme  would  carry  centralisation  further,  by  grouping  counties 
together,  and  establishing  a  single  record  office  for  each  group.  This 
proposal  is  made  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Fry,  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the 
Parish  Register  Society  and  of  the  British  Record  Society,  and  by 
Mr.  W.  P.  W.  Phillimore,  an  ex-Secretary  of  the  latter  body ;  it  is  also  put 
forward  as  an  alternative  to  county  concentration,  by  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  by  the  Congress  of  Archaeological  Societies,  and  by  the 
Coimcil  of  the  British  Record  Society. 

Lastly,  a  striking  proposal,  differing  from  all  others,  has  been  made  by 
the  Historic  Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  principal  authorities  in  that  district. 

This  society  considers  that  a  solution  of  the  problem  may  be  found  by 
constituting  every  university  or  university  institution  the  centre  of  the 
district  surrounding  it,  and  by  organising  in  each  a  school  of  palaeoj^phy  in 
close  connexion  with  the  chair  of  history.     The  holder  of  this  chair  would 


(>)  Rev.  H.  J.  Dunkinfield  Astley,  App.,  p.  216  ;  Mr.  J.  Chalkley  Gould,  App.,  p.  218. 
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act  as  the  keeper  of  a  central  muniment  room  and  as  the  delegate  of  the 
Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Public  Records,  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  and 
preserving  the  local  records  of  the  area,  in  association  with  their  owners. 

To  complete  our  review  of  the  suggestions  made  to  us  in  regard  to  civil  Evidence  of 
records  by  antiquarians,  we  have  still  to  refer  to  the  evidence  of  thirteen  ^*^?'' 
gentlemen,    which    is    printed    under    the    heading    **  Miscellaneous "   in  *^  i<l^^*"ai^- 
Appendix  IV.   (pp.   222-227).      Their  views  are  in  some    cases  not  so 
<lefinitely  expressed  as  in  the  case  of  the  antiquarians  with  whom  we  have 
first  dealt ;   but  speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said  that  by  four  a  very 
limited  centralisation  in  boroughs  is  suggested.     Seven  others  are  in  favour 
of  a  county  scheme,   with   or   without  central   inspection  by  the  Public 
Record  Office ;  but  of  these  two  certainly  contemplate  more  than  one  centre 
in    each    county.       Of    the     remaining    two    gentlemen,    one    suggests 
generally  that  counties  should   be  grouped,  the  other  that  local  record 
offices  should  be  established  in  the  towns  where  the  Bishops'  Registries  are 
situated — ^a  proposal  identical  in  principle  with  the  previous  one. 

Ecclesiastical  Records. 

We  must  here  refer  once  more  to  ecclesiastical  records. 

As  has  been  already  shown,  opinion  is  evenly  divided  as  to  the  advisability 
of  removing  parish  registers  from  their  present  custody.  Since,  however, 
many  have  suggested  the  centralisation  of  registers  in  local  areas,  we  may 
here  say  that  the  majority  of  those,  whether  clergymen  or  antiquarians,  who 
advocate  such  a  measure  are  of  opinion  that  it  should  not  be  compulsorily 
enforced.  It  is  most  commonly  suggested  that  the  area  in  such  a  case 
should  be  the  diocese,  and  that  the  authorities  responsible  for  custody 
should  be  ecclesiastical.  Others,  who  go  rather  further,  appear  at  the  most 
to  contemplate  that  parish  registers,  together  with  other  ecclesiastical 
records,  might  be  lodged,  at  the  option  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  in 
a  separate  portion  of  a  repository  where  civil  records  were  stored,  and  in 
which  all  owners  had  equal  rights,  under  some  neutral  non-political 
body. 

General  Summary  of  Suggestions. 

There  is  then  a  very  general  agreement  that  the  centralisation  of  civil 
local  records  is  in  principle  desirable,  and  it  has  been  proposed  that  such 
centralisation  might  be  effected  in  one  or  other  of  the  following  ways  : — 

(1.)  By  establishing  a  local  record  office  in  each  poor  law  union,  or  in 
connexion  with  each  district  probate  registry  or  in  connexion  with  each 
county  court. 

(2.)  By  constituting  each  borough  as  a  separate  centre  for  the 
surrounding  district. 

(3.)  By  depositing  in  the  county  town  all  records  within  the  area  of 
the  county,  other  than  those  of  the  boroughs. 

(4.)  By  concentrating  records  in  grouped  counties. 

(5.)  By  concentrating  records  in  universities. 

In  connexion  with  alternatives  (2)  and  (3)  it  has  further  been  proposed 
l)y  some  to  utilise  free  or  other  public  libraries  or  museums  for  the 
purposes  of  custody. 

As  regards  the  expediency  of  centralisation  in  the  case  of  ecclesiastical 
records  there  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion ;  the  alternatives 
suggested  by  those  who  favour  the  proposal  are — 

{a.)  That  all  ecclesiastical  records  should  be  collected  at  the  centre  of 
'each  diocese. 

(ft.)  That  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  should  be  invited  to  combine  with 
the  civil  authorities  m  the  adoption  of  one  or  other  of  the  alternatives 
(3)  (4)  or  (5)  mentioned  above. 
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Distinction 
between  records 
in  current  use 
and  older  records 


Treatment  of 
latter  class. 


The  require- 
ments. 

Fireproof  rooms 

Facilities  for 
nspectioD 


Qualifications  of 
custodians. 


Uniformity  of 
arrangement. 


Advantages  of 
system. 


PART  IV.— THE  ESSENTIAL  REQUIREMENTS. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  which  of  these  alternatives  would  provide 
the  most  effective  remedy  for  the  existing  evils,  it  is  natural  to  ask  what 
system  it  would  be  well  to  create  were  the  matter  to  be  treated  de  novo. 

Here  a  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  records  required  for  current 
business  and  those  whose  importance  is  mainly  historical.  So  long  as 
documents  belong  to  the  former  class,  it  is  evident  that  they  must  be 
securely  lodged  under  the  hand  of  their  users,  kept  available  for  ready 
reference,  and  indexed  sufficiently  for  the  purpose  ;  but  beyond  this  they 
do  not  call  for  distinctive  treatment.  It  is  not  until  they  pass  from  the  first 
category  to  the  second  that  difficulty  arises ;  and  it  is  with  this  phase  of 
the  question  tnat  our  Committee  is  primarily  concerned.  The  records 
no  longer  required  for  current  use  must,  if  they  are  not  destroyed,  be 
removed  to  make  room  for  their  successors,  and  it  is  desirable  that  they 
should  find  some  permanent  home.  Their  importance  now  may  lie  not  ia 
their  present  value  but  in  their  future  interest;  hence  it  is  especially 
desirable  at  this  stage  that  they  should  be  thoroughly  classified  and  arranged. 
But  their  original  custodians,  busily  engaged  with  current  duties,  have  little 
or  no  leisure  to  devote  to  such  a  task,  which  perforce  is  left  undone. 
In  process  of  time  the  older  records  may  become  illegible  to  all  save  those 
who  have  been  specially  trained  to  read  them  ;  year  by  year  the  accuuuilations 
grow,  and,  as  space  for  their  reception  diminishes,  they  become  more  and 
more  embarrassing. 

Under  the  ideal  system,  as  we  conceive  it,  all  documents  belonging  to 
this  category  should  from  time  to  time  be  lodged  by  the  body  whose  pro- 
ceedings they  record  in  fire-proof  repositories  (^),  situated  in  convenient 
areas,  under  the  immediate  care  of  an  officer  whose  duties  would  be, 
primarily  if  not  exclusively,  those  of  an  archivist.  To  render  the  documents, 
available  to  the  public,  a  separate  room  for  inspection  would  l)e  required,  and 
each  collection  should  be  classified  and  arranged  by  the  custodian  with  such 
assistance  as  may  be  necessary. 

The  custodian  and  his  assistants  should  have  sufficient  knowledire  of 
palaeography  to  decipher  the  records  in  their  charge,  and  to  make  certified 
copies,  in  return  for  fees ;  and  this  requirement  of  itself  postulates  the 
existence  of  some  school  where  the  necessary  training  could  be  supplied. 

Again  it  is  desirable,  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  may  wish  to  visit 
difierent  repositories,  that  all  indexes  should  be  arranged  on  one  uniform 
plan,  and  to  sepure  this  it  would  be  necessary  to  place  the  various  local 
offices  under  the  supervision  of  one  central  department.     * 

A  system  of  this  kind  has  manifest  advantages ;  it  at  once  relieves  the 
owners  of  records  from  growing  accumulations,  secures  the  safety  of  valuable 
collections  and  renders  them  available  for  historic  research ;  and  it  may  be 
of  interest  to  mention  here  that  the  arrangements  made  for  the  custody  of 
records  in  certain  foreign  countries  approximate  more  or  less  closely  to  the 
standard  we  have  now  indicated.  As  an  illustration  it  will  perhaps  suffice 
to  refer  to  the  case  of  France. 


M.  Meyer  on  the 
French  system. 


PART  v.— FRENCH    EXPERIENCE. 

We  have  been  fortunate  in  obtaining  a  very  suggestive  communication  on 
the  general  subject  from  M.  Paul  Meyer,  the  Director  of  the  j£c<)Je  des 
Charles^  in  Paris  (-).  M.  Meyer's  letter,  which  is  especially  valuable  owing 
to  the  writer's  familiarity  with  English  conditions,  should  be  read  as  a  whole  ; 

(*)  By  a  fireproof  repository  we  mean  a  room  or  a  building  in  the  construction  of  which  no 
inflammable  materials  are  used.  A  room  is  not  fireproof  if,  e.g.,  the  floor  or  the  roof,  even  though 
of  stone  or  slate,  rests  on  wooden  beams.         (*)  See  App.  V.,  p.  231. 
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but  we  may  here  quote  the  passage  in  which  he  describes  the  arrangements 
now  in  force  in  his  own  country.     He  says  t 

*'  A  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  (1)  National  records,  i.e.,  those  of 
^'  the  Department  of  the  Seine,  and  of  all  the  great  administrative  bodies 
^'  who  are,  or  have  been,  located  at  Paris. 

''  (2)  Department  records  located  at  every  Prefecture  (i.e.,  at  the  chief 
•"*  towns  of  the  86  Departments). 

[M.  Meyer  explains  in  another  passage  of  his  letter  that  the  departmental 
archives  originated  in  the  enforced  collection  at  the  chief  town  in  each 
department  of  the  records  (1)  of  the  ecclesiastical  corporations  whose  pro- 
perty was  nationalised  in  1789,  (2)  of  the  old  administrative  bodies,  such  as 
Intendance,  Bureaux  de  Finance,  &c.,  which  existed  before  the  Revolution.] 

"  (3)  Records  of  Communes. 

"  (4)  Records  of  Charitable  and  Religious  Foundations. 

"  Records  are  also  preserved  at  other  centres,  e.g.,  at  the  Ministry  of 

*  Foreign  Affairs ;    but  as  these  collections  are  of  slight  importance  and 
^  are  subject  to  special  regulations  we  may  neglect  them. 

"  Classes  (1)  and  (2)  belong  absolutely  to  the  State.  The  expenditure  con- 
'  nected  with  the  national  records  is  defrayed  by  the  State ;  that  connected 
'  with  departmental  archives  is  charged  against  the  funds  of  the  depart- 
'  ments ;  but  the  expenses  in  the  latter  case  are  compulsory,  and  the 
'  archivists  are  appointed  by  the  Prefects,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 

*  Minister.^   Furthermore,  these  archivists  are  required  to  possess  diplomas 
'  of  the  £cole  des  Chartes.     In   regard  to  Records   of  Mimicipalities  or 

Charitable  and  Religious  Foundations,  which  are  very  often  important, 
the  State  has  little  more  than  the  right  of  supervision,  and  has  to  trust 
chieHy  to  persuasion  to  secure  that  they  are  classified,  calendared,  and 
preserved  with  proper  care.  The  Public  Treasury  makes  no  grant  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  records  of  Communes  or  Charitable  and  Religious 
Foundations.  However,  the  actual  results  are  fairly  satisfactory,  because, 
in  om*  centralised  country,  Communes  and  Religious  Bodies  are,  so  to 
speak,  in  ward.  The  archivist  of  each  department  is  at  once  the  Keeper 
of  the  Records  of  the  Prefecture,  and  the  Inspector  of  those  of  Communes 
and  Foundations  in  his  Department.  It  is  his  dilty  to  inspect  every  year 
a  certain  number  of  Communes  and  report  to  the  Prefect  on  the  condition 
of  the  records  which  he  has  visited.  Rather  through  his  personal  influence 
than  by  the  threat  of  an  official  remonstrance  from  the  Prefect,  he  succeeds 
in  most  cases  in  getting  the  archives  preserved  in  proper  presses  ;  if  the 
records  are  not  extensive,  he  indexes  them  himself;  if  they  are,  he 
endeavours  to  induce  the  Commune  or  Foundation  to  undertake  the  cost 
of  having  an  index  prepared.  I  myself  began  my  career,  on  leaving  the 
Ecole  (Jes  Charth  nearly  forty  years  ago,  by  classifying  and  indexing  the 
records  of  certain  towns  in  the  South  of  France,  at  the  expense  of  the 
locality.  Lastly,  three  important  officials  entitled  Inspecteurs  des  archives 
et  bihliotheques  perambulate  the  country  and  inspect  not  only  departmental 
archives,  but  even  records  of  the  most  important  Communes  and  Founda- 
tions, and  report  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Education  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  various  depositories." 

The  foregoing  account  needs  no  amplification  here,  but  we  may  perhaps  Efforts  to 
supplement  it  by  adding  that  our  continental  neighbours  are  now  making  encourage  local 
special   efforts  to  secure  that  the  fullest  advantage  may  be  taken  of  the  study  in  France, 
facilities  for  study  offered  by  the  system  which  M.  Meyer  has  described. 

A  committee,  of  which  M.  Caron  was  chairman,  has  recently  presented  m.  Caron's 
to  the  French  ^^Societe  d'histoue  modern e'^  an  interesting  report  on  the  committee, 
organisation  of  local  studies  of  modern  history  in  France  (^).     The  report 
describes  the  work  done  by  learned  societies  and  by  the  local  Universities 
as  reorganised  under  recent  reforms.      Several  of  the  Universities  have 
established  courses   of  local  history  and   the   Faculties  of  Letters  have 

(*)  The  report  is  dated  15tli  May,  1902,  and  will  l)c  found  in  the  June  number  of  M.  Aulard's 
periodical,  "  La  Bivolution  Frangaise"- 
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encouraged  the  study  of  local  history  and  antiquities  by  the  conditions; 
which  they  have  attached  to  the  grant  of  I'cences  and  diplomas  in  the 
faculty.  Much  has  been  accomplished  in  this  direction,  but  the  work  done 
is  still  characterised  as  "  inorganic "  and  consequently  involving  waste  of 
labour  (^).  The  principal  remedies  suggested  are  (1)  encouragement  of  local 
societies  by  the  formation  of  a  central  library  with  power  to  lend  books  and 
papers,  (2)  improvement  in  the  position  of  local  archivists,  and  (3)  the 
establishment  of  closer  relations  between  local  Universities  and  learned 
societies. 

PART  VI.— RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Having  now  summarised  the  suggestions  made  to  the  Committee  and 
stated  the  essential  requirements  for  the  proper  preservation  of  records, 
adding  an  illustration  borrowed  from  foreign  experience,  we  are  in  a  position 
to  consider  what  scheme  would  afford  an  adequate  solution  of  the  problem 
which  confronts  us  in  England  and  Wales. 

Difficulties  of  the  Case. 


Looseness  of 
organisation. 


Local  action. 


Question  of  cost. 


It  would  be  impossible,  as  M.  Meyer  himself  owns,  to  introduce  into  our 

own  country  an  organisation  such  as  now  exists  in  France.     The  creation  of 

that  system  was  facilitated  by  national  convulsions  in  the  past,  and  by  a 

highly  centralised  form  of  government.     In  England  the  connexion  of  the 

central  government  with  local  authorities  and  of  those  authorities  with  one 

another  is  much  looser  than  it  is  abroad.     Again,  whilst  the  condition  of 

local  records  has  been  regarded  with  apathy  by  the  State,  local  activity  has 

in  many  cases  supplied  the  deficiency.     Thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  many 

authorities,    being   absolute    owners    ot*    their    records,    show   a    natural 

reluctance  to  part  with .  them,  and  are  especially  reluctant  where  those 

Differences  in  the  records  have  received  local  attention.      The    position   is  aggravated  by 

nature  of  records,  differences  in  the  nature  of  the  records  themselves  and  of  the  areas  to  which 

<fec.  they  appertain,  by  the  division  between  matters  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  and,. 

lastly,  by  the  question  of  the  expense  involved. 

These  difficulties  have  already  bften  sufficiently  illustrated  by  our  summary 
of  the  evidence  we  have  received,  excepting  only  as  concerns  the  last  point, 
in  regard  to  which  the  following  general  observations  may  be  offered. 

Anv  scheme  for  the  establishment  of  separate  and  fireproof  record  offices 
must  be  attended  with  some  expense,  and  on  this  ground  objection  has  in 
some  cases  been  expressed  to  us.  But  objections  of  this  kind  are  not  very 
general  or  serious. 

In  the  first  place,  the  cost  of  any  scheme  will  vary  inversely  with  the  size 
of  the  areas  selected,  and  the  outlay  necessary  to  provide  and  maintain  a 
common  repository  would  not,  when  shared  by  a  variety  of  record  owners, 
prove  a  heavy  burden  to  any  individual  body. 

Secondly,  the  efforts  made,  especially  in  recent  years,  on  the  part  of 
corporations  and  of  county  councils  to  improve  the  condition  of  their  collec- 
tions by  the  appointment  of  special  archivists,  or  the  erection  of  special 
muniment  rooms,  or  by  employing  experts  to  arrange  and  classify  the 
re:iords,  are  to  our  mind  evidence  of  a  growing  recognition  of  the  responsi- 
bilities which  the  possession  of  archives  entails.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
incline  to  the  belief  that  wliere  records  are  still  neglected  the  reason  lies  not 
necessarily  in  objection  to  pecuniary  outlay,  but  in  ignorance  of  the  proper 
measures  and  of  the  proper  standard  to  be  adopted  for  their  preservation. 

Lastly,  since  the  tendency  of  re3ords,  as  has  been  already  said,  is  to 
accumulate  coi»tinuously,  we  do  not  think  that  owners  of  records  would  have 
reason  to  object  on  the  score  of  expense  to  a  scheme  which  would  save  them 
sooner  or  later  either  from  the  inconvenience   of  building  on  their  own 


(*)  "  Ce  qui  frappe  surtout  dans  ce  travail,  c'est  son  etat  inorganique.  Par  suite  du  d^faut 
d'entente  entre  travailleurs  parisiens  et  provinciaux  ou  entre  travailleurs  d*une  meme  region 
des  efforts  tr^s  m^ritoires  restent  vains,  et  la  method  objective  ne  se  repand  que  lenlement.  II 
b^asri^'  iri  heaucoup  moins  d'indolence  que  d'une  insuffisance  d'information  et  d'exp^rieuce." 
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account,  or  from  the  danger  of  an  indiscriminate  destruction  of  documents- 
But  be  this  as  it  may,  we  are  as  regards  expense  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma  : 
economy  dictates  that  record  offices  should  be  few ;  local  isentiment  and  the 
divergent  interests  of  present  custodians  may  desire  them  to  be  many.  If 
the  latter  are  to  prevail  economy  must  be  sacrificed. 

Selection  of  Scheme. 

Which  then  of  the  alternatives  already  mentioned  (^),  or  what  combination 
of  them,  will  meet  the  case  ? 

Civil  Records, 

We  may  say  at  once  that  the  poor  law  unions  do  not  appear  to  offer  an  *Poor  law  uTiion 
organisation  suitable  for  our  puiT)ose,  while  the  functions  of  the  Registrars  of  *c»  *•  ^^^  area. 
County  Courts  or  of  the  Probate  Registrars  appear  to  be  generally  incom- 
patible with  those  of  the  custodian  of  a  local  record  office.     For  these  reasons 
we  cannot  recommend  the  adoption  of  either  of  the  suggestions  grouped 
under  alternative  (1).     Nor  have  they  found  any  general  support. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  deal  next  with  alternative  (5),  the  proposal  of  the  University  areas. 
Historic  Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire. 

The  advantages  of  such  a  scheme  are  that  it  would  reconcile  jealousies  by 
providing  a  neutral  repository :  it  would  create  a  supply,  which  is  badly 
needed,  of  trained  archivists,  and  of  persons  in  training  who  could  attack, 
under  direction,  arrears  of  indexing  and  calendaring :  it  would  also  be 
economical.  But  the  scheme  would  be  verv  difficult  to  inaurarate  and  the 
proposed  Board  of  Management  would  be  unwieldy.  A  more  serious,  and 
to  our  mind  a  fatal,  objection  lies  however  in  the  fact  that  the  areas  under 
such  a  proposal  would  in  many  instances  be  too  large.  It  would  probably 
prove  impossible  to  secure  the  general  deposit  of  records  in  universities,  and 
any  such  general  supervision  as  needs  to  be  exercised,  would  be  less  effectively 
exercised  by  university  schools  over  the  surrounding  districts  than  by  one 
centi'al  authority  for  all  the  Kingdom.  Hence  we  cannot  adopt  these 
portions  of  the  scheme.  It  is  however  evidently  desirable  that  schools  of 
palaeography  should  be  encouraged  at  the  universities  to  create  the  supply 
of  archivists  which  we  hope  will  shortly  be  required,  and  students  at  such 
schools  will  probably  find  ample  opportunities  for  useful  work  in  connection 
with  the  scheme  of  local  offices  which  we  shall  presently  propose. 

The  fourth  alternative  offers,  m  perhaps  a  more  practical  form,  the  same  Grouping  of 
advantages  as  the  scheme  last  considered,  namely,  that  it  would  involve  a  counties, 
minimum  ot  expense,  and  that  it  might  allow  of  the  grouping  together  of 
counties  which  coincide  generally  with  any  given  diocese  so  as  to  bridge  to  some 
extent  the  gulf  between  records  civil  and  ecclesiastical.  It  has  the  further 
advantage  that  it  would  leave  room  for  greater  elasticity  of  arrangemeat 
than  would  the  preceding  plan.  Some  counties  are  already  sufficiently  large 
to  form  a  separate  record  district  by  themselves ;  others  have  already  com- 
bined for  certain  purposes,  or  are  naturally  connected  by  historical  associa- 
tions. It  should  then  be  possible  so  to  group  counties,  or  to  exempt  them 
from  grouping,  as  to  suit  the  peculiar  conditions  of  each. 

But  it  must  be  frankly  admitted  that  the  great  and  evident  reluctance  of 
the  county  councils,  and  of  the  boroughs,  to  part  with  the  records  now  in 
their  custody  forbids,  at  least  for  the  present,  any  attempt  to  impose  upon 
these  bodies  the  duty  of  combining  in  the  manner  proposed  :  so  while  we 
would  encourage  such  concentration,  should  local  authorities  of  their  own 
free  will  desire  it,  wc  cannct  recommend  that  it  should  be  compulsorily 
enforced. 

We  are  then  driven  back  to  alternatives  (2)  and  (3),  namely,  either  a  The  county  and 
limited  concentration  in  boroughs,  or  what  we  have  called  the  county  and  borough  scheme 
borough  scheme  (*).     Of  these  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  we  prefer  P''^'^®^*ble. 
the  latter.     The  former  proposal  would  run   counter  to  the  provision  in 

(*)  See  above,  p.  39. 

(')  Le.y  the  concentration  in  the  county  town  of  the  older  records  of  all  the  administrative 
bodies  within  the  area  of  the  county,  excepting  those  of  the  boroughs.     See  above,  pp.  37  and  3S. 
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Inspection. 


Use  of  local  ' 
libraries. 


with  this  intention,  and  bring  them  to  the  knowledge  of  record  owners  in 
the  district  concerned. 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  in  our  opinion  eminently  desirable  that,  in  order  to 
secure  uniformity,  all  local  record  offices  should  be  subject  to  the  inspection 
of  officers  appointed  by  the  Public  Record  Office.  That  objection  would 
be  taken  to  such  a  course  we  cannot  seriously  suppose.  The  proposal  has 
been  made  not  only  by  many  antiquarians  but  by  several  of  the  county  and 
borough  councils,  while  the  replies  of  several  bodies,  e,{jf.,  those  of  the  councils 
of  Buckinghamshire  (^),  Ludlow  (*),  and  Monmouth  {^)y  who  do  not  actually 
mention  inspection,  lead  us  to  believe  that  local  authorities  would 
generally  welcome  expert  assistance  in  arranging  and  indexing  their  collec- 
tions. Such  assistance  the  inspectors  would  give ;  but,  in  addition  to  advisory 
functions  of  this  character,  they  should  be  charged  with  the  duty  of 
transmitting  to  the  Public  Record  Office  periodical  reports  on  the  local 
offices,  which  reports,  if  approved,  should  then  be  forwarded  to  the  local 
authority. 

Further  details  of  the  scheme,  such  as  the  arrangements  to  be  made 
for  the  periodic  transmission  of  records  to  the  local  centres,  should  in  our 
opinion  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  local  authorities,  subject  to 
the  general  advice  of  the  Public  Record  Office.  No  documents  should, 
however,  be  destroyed  without  the  approval  of  the  inspecting  officers  appointed 
under  the  rules  made  in  pursuance  of  the  Public  Record  Office  Act,  1877. 

We  have  still  to  consider  how  far  local  libraries  could  be  utilised 
for  the  purposes  of  custody.  A  general  use  of  such  libraries  has  been 
urged  upon  us  by  the  Library  Association  and  others  on  the  grounds 
that  the  buildings  are  generally  suitable  for  purposes  both  of  custody 
and  of  inspection,  and  are  often  the  only  spot  available ;  that  the 
librarians,  if  not  already  qualified  for  the  custody  of  records,  could 
easily  become  so ;  that  the  libraries  are  largely  frequented  and  are 
imder  the  management  of  persons  familiar  with  the  needs  of  the 
locality  ;  and,  lastly,  that  the  plan  would  be  economical.  We  cannot  share 
these  views,  and  in  dissenting  from  them  we  are  supported  by  the  weight  of 
the  evidence  we  have  collected.  In  the  first  place,  local  libraries  are  by  no 
means  uniformly  fire-proof,  and  fires  in  such  buildings  have  in  point  of  fact 
occurred  (*) ;  secondly,  the  accommodation  is  often  very  limited,  and  it 
would  evidently  be  impossible  to  deposit  records  on  any  considerable  scale 
in  places  where  either  of  these  conditions  prevail.  But,  apart  from  these 
considerations,  the  scope  of  a  public  library  is  altogether  different  from  that 
of  a  record  office  ;  the  regulations  governing  the  use  of  records  must  neces- 
sarily be  very  different  from  those  governing  the  use  of  books,  and  the  most 
competent  of  librarians  does  not  necessarily  possess  the  qualifications  ot  a 
record  keeper.  Again,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  majority  of 
librarians  and  their  staffs  are  more  than  fully  occupied  with  their  present 
duties,  and  would  be  unable,  while  satisfying  the  demands  of  the  ordinary 
reader,  and  coping  with  the  current  additions  to  the  library,  to  give  to  the 
records  and  the  searchers  of  records  the  peculiar  attention  which  they 
deserve.  For  these  reasons,  therefore,  we  do  not  recommend  that  local 
libraries  should,  as  a  rule,  be  used  as  depositories  of  records. 

Question  of  Legislation. 

There  now  remains  but  one  final  question,  namely,  what  legislation  would 
be  required  to  give  effect  to  our  proposals. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  two  Draft  Bills  have  been  submitted  to  the 
Committee  (^)  which  appear  to  have  been  designed  to  secure  a  scheme  of 
centralisation  not  unlike  that  indicated  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs.  We 
are  unable,  however,  to  regard  either  Bill  as  suitable  for  our  purpose.  The 
provisions  of  the  first  draft  are  too  numerous,  complicated,  and  stringent. 

(')  App.,  p.  15.  (2)  App.,  p.  64.  (')  App.,  p.  67.  (*)  See  e.fj.,  replies  of  Birmingham 
App.,  p.  31;  Archdeacon  of  Essex,  App.,  pp.  127  and  209;  Mr.  Boyd,  App.,  p.  225;  Mr 
Phulimore,  App.,  p.  246.  ('*)  These  drafts  were  prepared  by  Mr.  W.  P.  W.  Phillimore,  and  their 
object  and  relationship  is  explained  in  the  letter  from  that  gentleman  printed  in  Appendix  Y., 
p.  245. 
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The  second  draft  is  of  a  less  complex  and  less  contentious  type ;  but  we 
believe  that  the  object  in  view  would  be  attained  by  a  measure  of  an 
even  simpler  character. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  legislation  required  in  the  first  instance  should 
be  of  a  permissive  and  enabling  character.  It  would  be  desirable. (1)  to 
strengthen  and  extend  the  operation  of  Section  17  (9)  of  the  Local 
Government  Act,  1894,  under  which  county  councils  have  certain  powers 
with  respect  to  parochial  records,  and  (2)  to  remove  doubts  (a)  as  to  the 
power  of  official  custodians  to  deposit  for  safe  custody  in  local  archives 
records  for  the  custody  of  which  they  are  responsible,  and  (b)  as  to  the 
power  of  local  authorities  to  take  charge  of  and  make  provision  for  records 
other  than  their  own,  and  to  incur  expenditure.  We  think  it  better  not  to 
resort  to  compulsory  legislation  until  or  unless  the  necessity  for  it  shall 
have  been  demonstrated  by  experience.  It  might  also  be  expedient  (3) 
to  define  the  duties  of  the  Public  Record  Office  in  regard  to  local  records, 
(4)  to  legalise  the  removal  of  parish  registers  to  local  record  offices,  and  (5) 
to  confer  on  ecclesiastical  authorities  power  to  require  such  removal. 

Scotland  and  Ireland. 

As  respects  Scotland  and  Ireland,  reasons  have  already  been  given  for  not 
dealing  in  the  present  report  with  the  case  of  those  countries  (^).  We  may, 
however,  add  that  the  information  we  have  collected  shows  that  in  both 
these  countries  the  tendency  has  been  to  centralise  local  records  in  the 
capital.  Thus  in  Scotland  all  parish  registers  of  the  Established  Church 
anterior  to  the  year  1855  have  been  collected  in  the  General  Register  House 
in  Edinburgh  (*),  to  which  also  various  local  records  of  a  legal  character  are 
periodically  transmitted  (•).  In  Ireland  centralisation  has  gone  further  still, 
the  majority  of  the  parish  registers,  certain  diocesan,  cathedral,  and  muni- 
cipal records,  as  well  as  in  many  cases  the  records  of  the  Clerk  of  the 
Crown  and  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  having  been  deposited  in  the  Public 
Record  Office  in  Dublin  (*).  Again,  the  local  records  which  still  remain 
outside  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  are  relatively  fewer  than  the  corresponding 
records  in  England  and  Wales,  and  they  are  scattered  over  smaller  areas. 

Were  we  making  recommendations  regarding  the  records  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  we  should,  in  view  of  these  facts,  doubt  the  advisability  of 
establishing  in  these  two  countries  local  record  offices  on  the  plan  we  have 
suggested  in  the  case  of  England  and  Wales.  It  might  probably  be  better 
to  let  any  administrative  action  that  may  be  needed  proceed  upon  the  lines 
which  things  have  already  taken  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  respectively. 

Summary  of  Recommendations. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  summarise  our  recommendations. 

We  treat  the  expression  local  records  as  meaning  documents  of  historical 
importance  and  interest  relating  to  a  particular  place  or  district  which  have 
not  been  collected  in  any  central  depository. 

Such  local  records  may  be  classified  as  follows  : — 

A. — Public. 

I. — Civil. 

(a)  County  records. 

(b)  Municipal  records. 
'cl  Parochial  records,  other  than  parish  registers  (*). 

d)  Records  of  urban  districts  other  than  boroughs. 

e)  Records  of  poor  law  unions. 

f )  Records  of  certain  local  courts. 
[g)  Records  of  special  local  authorities,  e,ff.  Commissioners  o 

Sewers,  River  Commissioners,  &c. 

II.  — Ecclesiastical. 
Episcopal  records. 

Records  of  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches. 
Archidiaconal  records. 
Parochial  registers. 

Q  Su  above,  p.  3.  («)  See  above,  p.  24.  (»)  See  App.  XVII.  (*)  See  App.  XVIII.  (*)  As 
explained  above,  pariah  registers  may  perhaps  be  classified  as  civil  records,  but,  as  they  are  in  the 
custody  of  the  clergy,  it  is  convenient  to  treat  them  under  the  head  of  ecclesiastical  records. 
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with  this  intention,  and  bring  them  to  the  knowledge  of  record  owners  in 
the  district  concerned. 

Inspection.  In  the  next  place,  it  is  in  our  opinion  eminently  desirable  that,  in  order  to 

secure  uniformity,  all  local  record  offices  should  be  subject  to  the  inspection 
of  officers  appointed  by  the  Public  Record  Office.  That  objection  would 
be  taken  to  such  a  course  we  cannot  seriously  suppose.  The  proposal  has 
been  made  not  only  by  many  antiquarians  but  by  several  of  the  county  and 
borough  councils,  while  the  replies  of  several  bodies,  e,g.y  those  of  the  councils 
of  Buckinghamshire  (^),  Ludlow  (*),  and  Monmouth  (^),  who  do  not  actually 
mention  inspection,  lead  us  to  believe  that  local  authorities  would 
generally  welcome  expert  assistance  in  arranging  and  indexing  their  collec- 
tions. Such  assistance  the  inspectors  would  give ;  but,  in  addition  to  advisory 
functions  of  this  character,  they  should  be  charged  with  the  duty  of 
transmitting  to  the  Public  Record  Office  periodical  reports  on  the  local 
offices,  which  reports,  if  approved,  should  then  be  forwarded  to  the  local 
authority. 

Further  details  of  the  scheme,  such  as  the  arrangements  to  be  made 
for  the  periodic  transmission  of  records  to  the  local  centres,  should  in  our 
opinion  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  local  authorities,  subject  to 
the  general  advice  of  the  Public  Record  Office.  No  documents  should, 
however,  be  destroyed  without  the  approval  of  the  inspecting  officers  appointed 
under  the  rules  made  in  pursuance  of  the  Public  Record  Office  Act,  1877. 

Use  of  local '  We   have   still   to   consider    how    far    local    libraries  could  be  utilised 

libraries.  fQp  the  purposes   of  custody.      A  general   use  of  such  libraries  has  been 

urged  upon  us  by  the  Library  Association  and  others  on  the  grounds 
that  the  buildings  are  generally  suitable  for  purposes  both  of  custody 
and  of  inspection,  and  are  often  the  only  spot  available ;  that  the 
librarians,  if  not  already  qualified  for  the  custody  of  records,  could 
easily  become  so ;  that  the  libraries  are  largely  frequented  and  are 
under  the  management  of  persons  familiar  with  the  needs  of  the 
locality  ;  and,  lastly,  that  the  plan  would  be  economical.  We  cannot  share 
these  views,  and  in  dissenting  from  them  we  are  supported  by  the  weight  of 
the  evidence  we  have  collected.  In  the  first  place,  local  libraries  are  by  no 
means  uniformly  fire-proof,  and  fires  in  such  buildings  have  in  point  of  fact 
occurred  (*) ;  secondly,  the  accommodation  is  often  very  limited,  and  it 
would  e\'idently  be  impossible  to  deposit  records  on  any  considerable  scale 
in  places  where  either  of  these  conditions  prevail.  But,  apart  from  these 
considerations,  the  scope  of  a  public  library  is  altogether  different  from  that 
of  a  record  office  ;  the  regulations  governing  the  use  of  records  must  neces- 
sarily be  very  different  from  those  governing  the  use  of  books,  and  the  most 
competent  of  librarians  does  not  necessarily  possess  the  qualifications  ot  a 
record  keeper.  Again,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  majority  of 
librarians  and  their  staffs  are  more  than  fully  occupied  with  their  present 
duties,  and  would  be  unable,  while  satisfying  the  demands  of  the  ordinary 
reader,  and  coping  with  the  current  additions  to  the  libraiy,  to  give  to  the 
records  and  the  searchers  of  records  the  peculiar  attention  which  they 
deserve.  For  these  reasons,  therefore,  we  do  not  recommend  that  local 
libraries  should,  as  a  rule,  be  used  as  depositories  of  records. 

Question  of  Legislation. 

There  now  remains  but  one  final  question,  namely,  what  legislation  would 
be  required  to  give  effect  to  our  proposals. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  two  Draft  Bills  have  been  submitted  to  the 
Committee  {^)  which  appear  to  have  been  designed  to  secure  a  scheme  of 
centralisation  not  unlike  that  indicated  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs.  We 
are  unable,  however,  to  regard  either  Bill  as  suitable  for  our  purpose.  The 
provisions  of  the  first  draft  are  too  numerous,  complicated,  and  stringent. 

(')  App.,  p.  15.         (2)  App.,  p.  64.         (')  App.,  p.  67.         (*)  See  e.g.^  replies  of  Birmingham 
App.,  p.  31 ;   Archdeacon  of  Essex,  App.,  pp.    127  and  209;    Mr.  Boyd,  App.,  p.  225;   Mr 
Phillimore,  App.,  p.  246.         (*)  These  drafts  were  prepared  by  Mr.  W.  P.  W.  PhilJimore,  and  their 
object  and  relationship  is  explained  in  the  letter  from  that  gentleman  printed  in  Appendix  Y., 
p.  245. 
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The  second  draft  is  of  a  less  complex  and  less  contentious  type ;  but  we 
believe  that  the  object  in  view  would  be  attained  by  a  measure  of  an 
even  simpler  character. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  legislation  required  in  the  first  instance  should 
be  of  a  permissive  and  enabling  character.  It  would  be  desirable.(l)  to 
strengthen  and  extend  the  operation  of  Section  17  (9)  of  the  Local 
Government  Act,  1894,  under  which  coxmty  coimcils  have  certain  powers 
with  respect  to  parochial  records,  and  (2)  to  remove  doubts  (a)  as  to  the 
power  of  official  custodians  to  deposit  for  safe  custody  in  local  archives 
records  for  the  custody  of  which  they  are  responsible,  and  (b)  as  to  the 
power  of  local  authorities  to  take  charge  of  and  make  provision  for  records 
other  than  their  own,  and  to  incur  expenditure.  We  think  it  better  not  to 
resort  to  compulsory  legislation  until  or  unless  the  necessity  for  it  shall 
have  been  demonstrated  by  experience.  It  might  also  be  expedient  (3) 
to  define  the  duties  of  the  Public  Record  Office  in  regard  to  local  records, 
(4)  to  legalise  the  removal  of  parish  registers  to  local  record  offices,  and  (5) 
to  confer  on  ecclesiastical  authorities  power  to  require  such  removal. 

Scotland  and  Ireland. 

As  respects  Scotland  and  Ireland,  reasons  have  already  been  given  for  not 
dealing  in  the  present  report  with  the  case  of  those  countries  (^).  We  may, 
however,  add  that  the  information  we  have  collected  shows  that  in  both 
these  countries  the  tendency  has  been  to  centralise  local  records  in  the 
capital.  Thus  in  Scotland  all  parish  registers  of  the  Established  Church 
anterior  to  the  year  1855  have  been  collected  in  the  General  Register  House 
in  Edinburgh  (*),  to  which  also  various  local  records  of  a  legal  character  are 
periodically  transmitted  (*).  In  Ireland  centralisation  has  gone  further  still, 
the  majority  of  the  parish  registers,  certain  diocesan,  cathedral,  and  muni- 
cipal records,  as  well  as  in  many  ca^es  the  records  of  the  Clerk  of  the 
Crown  and  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  having  been  deposited  in  the  Public 
Record  Office  in  Dublin  (*).  Again,  the  local  records  which  still  remain 
outside  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  are  relatively  fewer  than  the  corresponding 
records  in  England  and  Wales,  and  they  are  scattered  over  smaller  areas. 

Were  we  making  recommendations  regarding  the  records  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  we  should,  in  view  of  these  facts,  doubt  the  advisability  of 
establishing  in  these  two  countries  local  record  offices  on  the  plan  we  have 
suggested  in  the  case  of  England  and  Wales.  It  might  probably  be  better 
to  let  any  administrative  action  that  may  be  needed  proceed  upon  the  lines 
which  things  have  already  taken  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  respectively. 

Summary  of  Recommendations. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  summarise  our  recommendations. 

We  treat  the  expression  local  records  as  meaning  documents  of  historical 
importance  and  interest  relating  to  a  particular  place  or  district  which  have 
not  been  collected  in  any  central  depository. 

Such  local  records  may  be  classified  as  follows  : — 

A. — Public. 

I. — CiviL 
(a)  County  records, 
(b^  Municipal  records, 
(c)  Parochial  records,  other  than  parish  registers  (*). 

d)  Records  of  urban  districts  other  than  boroughs. 

e)  Records  of  poor  law  unions. 

f )  Records  of  certain  local  courts, 
[g)  Records  of  special  local  authorities,  e.g.  Commissioners  o 

Sewers,  River  Commissioners,  &c. 

II.  — Ecclesiastical. 
Episcopal  records. 

Records  of  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches. 
Archidiaconal  records. 
Parochial  registers. 

(')  See  above,  p.  3.  («)  See  above,  p.  24.  (»)  See  App.  XVII.  (*)  See  App.  XVIII.  (*)  As 
explained  above,  pariah  registers  may  perhaps  be  classified  as  civil  records,  but,  as  they  are  in  the 
custody  of  the  clergy,  it  is  convenient  to  treat  them  under  the  head  of  ecclesiastical  records. 
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B. — Semi-public  records. 

Records   of  universities  and  colleges,  of  endowed  schools,  and 
hospitals  and  other  charities,  and  of  scientific  and  learned  societies. 

C. — ^Privfitte  Records: 

We  reconunend — 

(1.)  That  of  these  records  Class  A.  should  be  kept  in  suitable  local  centres, 
subject,  as  regards  parish  registers,  to  the  reservation  in  paragraph  (4)  below. 

(2.)  As  regards  civil  records,  each  borough  should  be  entitled  to  be  a  local 
centre,  and  the  county  town  should  be  the  local  centre  for  parts  of  a  county 
not  within  a  borough. 

As  regards  ecclesiastical  records,  the  cathedral  town  should  be  the  local 
centre  for  the  diocese. 

But  in  the  interests  of  efficiency  and  economy,  local  arrangements  should, 
where  possible,  be  made — 

(a)  For  having  a  common  repository  for  neighbouring  boroughs,  or 
for  enabling  boroughs,  if  they  so  desire,  to  deposit  their  records 
in  the  county  repository ;  and 

(b)  For  keeping  in  the  same  building,  and  (if  thought  proper)  under 
the  charge  of  the  same  archivist,  records  under  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
control  respectively. 

(3.)  The  local  record  authorities  should  be — 

(a)  As  regards  boroughs,  the  borough  council. 

(b)  As  regards  counties,  the  county  council. 

(c)  As  regards  dioceses,  (1)  the  bishop,  (2)  the  cathcdi-al  chapter, 
acting,  if  possible,  in  combination. 

The  county  or  borough  council  might  act  through  a  committee  which 
should  have  power  to  appoint  persons  from  outside  with  special  knowledge 
as  members  or  assessors.  Where  two  or  more  local  authorities  combine  to 
deposit  their  records  in  a  common  building,  «.^.,  where  a  borough  is  also 
the  county  town,  there  should  be  a  joint  committee.  So  too  in  the  case  of  a 
combination  between  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities. 

(4.)  As  to  parish  registers,  we  think  that  there  should  be  at  the 
selected  centres  as  complete  a  record  as  possible  of  all  baptisms, 
marriages  and  burials  in  every  parish  within  the  district  between  the 
years  1538  and  1836  inclusive.  The  safest  and  simplest  arrangement 
would  be  that  the  original  registers  should  be  transfered  to  the  local 
record  office,  the  right  of  existing  incumbents  to  fees  for  searches  beinj 
preserved.  In  cases  where  such  a  transfer  would  be  strongly  opposes 
by  local  sentiment,  the  yearly  transcripts  ordered  by  law  and  now 
existing  in  the  diocesan  and  archidiaconal  registries  should  be  verified, 
and  when  defective  should  if  possible  be  completed.  It  would  be 
desirable  to  confer  upon  the  bishops  the  power  of  ordering  the  removal 
of  original  registers  to  the  proper  local  repository. 

(5.)  Each  local  record  office — 

(a)  Should  be  dry  and  fireproof  ; 

(b)  Should  be  so  arranged  as  to  give  facilities  for  the  inspection  and 
study  of  documents ; 

(c)  Should  be  under  the  charge  of  a  competent  custodian  who  should, 
wherever  possible,  have  had  training  in  palcjeography  and  in  the  care  of 
records. 

(6.)  The  archivists  or  custodians  should  be  paid  by  salary,  and  the  fees  to 
be  charged  for  inspection  and  copying  should  be  small  and  uniform,  and 
should  go  in  aid  of  the  fund  or  funds  out  of  which  the  expenses  of  keeping 
up  and  improving  the  local  record  office  are  defrayed. 

(7.)  There  should  be  uniformity  in  the  system  of  classifying,  arranging, 
indexing,  and  calendaring. 

(8.)  Such  of  the  records  of  local  authorities  {i.e.,  those  included  above 
under  Class  I.  (a) — (g)  and  Class  II.  (3) )  as  are  not  ordinarily  required  for 
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purposes  of  current  administration  should  be  deposited  for  safe  custody  in 
the  local  record  olfice,  under  arrangements  similar  to  those  under  which  the 
records  of  departments  of  the  central  government  are  deposited  in  the 
Record  Office  in  London.  It  would  be  possible  to  arrange  that  records  of 
special  interest,  e.g.,  borough  charters,  &c.,  should  be  retained  for  exhibition 
under  proper  safeguard  in  the  localities  to  which  they  relate. 

(9).  Trustees  of  endowed  schools,  hospitals,  or  other  charitable  foundations,, 
learned  societies,  and  other  institutions,  as  well  as  private  individuals,  should 
be  invited  and  encouraged  to  deposit  their  records  in  the  local  offices^ 
under  similar  arrangements  for  safe  custody  and  inspection,  retaining  full 
rights  of  ownership. 

(10.)  Inspectors  of  local  record  offices  should  be  appointed  by  the  Public 
Kecord  Office.  They  should  be  empowered  to  inspect  local  record  offices,  and 
it  should  be  their  duty  to  supply  information  and  suggestions  to  local  record 
authorities,  and  to  make  periodical  reports  to  the  Fublic  Record  Office  on 
tlic  condition  of  the  repositories.  Such  reports,  if  approved,  should  then 
be  forwarded  to  the  local  authority.  The  rules  with  regard  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  valueless  documents  belonging  to  the  Crown  should  be  made 
specifically  applicable  to  local  records. 

(11.)  The  attention  of  the  universities  should  be  directed  to  the 
importance  of  making  further  provision  for  instruction  and  training  in 
piilujography  and  kindred  subjects,  such  as  is  supplied  by  the  Ecx)le  des 
Charles  in  Paris. 

(12.)  The  legislation  required  to  give  efifect  to  these  proposals  should,  in 
the  first  instance,  be  mainly  of  a  permissive  and  enabling  character.  The 
experience  of  a  few  years  will  show  whether  further  and  compulsory 
legislation  is  required. 

CONCLUSION. 

It  may  be  thought  by  some  of  those  who  are  warmly  iniorested  in 
the  conservation  of  the  documents  here  dealt  with  that  the  time 
has  come  for  changes  of  a  more  sweeping  and  drastic  character  than 
those  which  we  recommend.  But  we  conceive  (apart  altogether  from  the 
difficulty  of  overcoming  the  resistance  of  the  present  custodians  of  these 
documents)  that  moderate  proposals  are  sufficient,  because  much  may  be 
hoped  from  the  natui^al  growth  throughout  the  country  of  a  spirit  which  values 
all  records  of  the  past.  This  spirit,  already  plainly  visible,  will  gladly  avail 
itself  of,  and  be  further  stimulated  by,  arrangements  such  as  those  which  this 
Report  suggests.  Our  enquiry. has  no  doubt  disclosed  many  deplorable  and 
some  irrecoverable  losses  due  to  the  ignorance  and  neglect  of  previous 
generations.  It  has  shewn  that  even  to-day  many  records  are  ill-cared  for 
and  exposed  to  serious  risk  of  destruction.  But  it  has  also  convinced  us 
that  there  exists  a  far  more  lively  interest  in  the  preservation  and  utilisation 
of  <locuments  illustrating  local  history  than  existed  a  century  or  even  half  a 
century  ago.  There  is  ground  for  believing  that  this  interest  tends  steadily 
to  increase ;  and  the  system  we  have  suggested  may  be  expected  to 
strengthen  and  diffuse  it,  just  as  the  action  of  the  Historical  Manuscripts 
Commission  has  done  much  to  make  the  owners  of  manuscripts  more 
sensible  of  the  value  of  their  possessions,  more  eager  to  protect  them,  more 
willing  to  give  them  to  the  public. 

Surprise  may  be  felt  that  such  an  interest  has  not  been  more  deep  and 
general,  for  England  used  to  be  deemed  the  chosen  home  of  popular  local 
institutions,  and  those  institutions  might  have  been  expected  to  have 
evoked  historical  sentiment.  It  must  however  be  admitted  that  the 
interest  of  the  people  in  their  local  history  had  in  England  come  to  stand 
at  a  lower  point  than  that  of  some  continental  countries,  of  France, 
for  instance,  and  of  Germany,  nearly  every  city  in  which  cherished  its 
memorials  of  the  past  more  reverently  than  Englishmen  were  doing  at 
the  beginning  of  last  centiu'y.  At  that  epoch  archaeology  was  dull  and 
uncritical.  Little  was  done  to  preserve  local  monuments  of  antiquity  or  to 
collect  and  preserve  local  traditions.  County  histories  were  for  the  most 
part  not  much  better  than  a  collection  of  the  genealogies  of  the  leading  families. 
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The  improvement  which  the  last  seventy  or  eighty  years  have  witnessed  is 
largely  due  to  the  increased  interest  in  every  branch  of  historical  study 
which  is  still  in  progress ;  and  it  ought  to  advance  still  more  rapidly  under 
the  influence  of  that  rebuilding  of  the  ancient  system  of  free  local  government 
which  began  with  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  of  1834  and  was 
completed  by  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1894,  for  the  more  each  local 
division,  be  it  urban  or  rural,  becomes  a  living  and  effective  entity,  the  more 
worthy  of  study  will  its  earlier  annals  appear. 

To  secure  the  preservation  and  the  accessibility  to  students  of  local 
historical  records  is,  in  our  view,  to  render  a  substantial  service  to  general 
as  well  as  to  local  histor}'.  It  is  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the  new  methods 
•of  historical  enquiry  that  they  make  far  more  use  of  local  materials  than  did 
the  writers  of  earlier  days.  As  history  has  extended  its  scope,  as  it 
has  come  to  embrace  everything  which  can  elucidate  the  life  of  the 
past  instead  of  confining  itself  to  battles  and  sieges,  to  court 
intrigues  and  parliamentary  struggles,  so  has  the  incomparable  value 
of  the  details  of  the  economic  and  social  life  which  went  on  in  each  part 
of  the  country  begun  to  be  more  and  more  clearly  recognised.  These 
details  present  a  living  picture  of  the  minds  and  habits,  of  the  temper 
and  tastes  of  the  people,  which  cannot  be  collected  from  the  high  documents 
of  State ;  and  just  as  no  historian  can  now  afford  to  overlook  them,  so  no 
historian  ean  so  well  form  and  train  his  historical  capacity  as  by  studying 
them  first  hand  in  the  documents  where  they  are  incidentally,  and  because 
incidentally,  all  the  more  faithfully,  recorded.  It  may  be  predicted  that  the 
general  history  of  every  great  nation  will  come  to  base  itself  more  and  more 
upon  local  histories  of  the  people  in  each  part  of  the  nation,  in  whose 
material  and  social  condition,  in  whose  needs  and  discontents  and 
aspirations,  the  key  will  more  and  more  be  found  to  the  general  movements 
of  economic  and  political  change. 

Much  of  our  English  local  history  has  still  to  be  written,  or  rewritten 
on  the  basis  of  facts  contained  in  the  old  documents,  but  not  yet 
adequately  scrutinised.  To  take  two  obvious  instances,  more  light  remains 
to  be  thrown  upon  land  customs  and  the  economic  side  of  land  tenure  by 
the  examination  of  manor  and  other  court  records  and  of  ancient  deeds  ; 
while  the  earlier  history  of  our  municipalities,  though  excellent  work  has 
been  done  upon  it  by  a  few  recent  writers,  is  a  field  still  but  partially 
explored.  Upon  these,  among  many  other  subjects,  the  records  we  have 
here  to  deal  with  contain  a  mass  of  data  hitherto  imperfectly  examined, 
and  indeed  hitherto,  in  many  instances,  very  difficult  of  access. 

Nor  need  it  be  deemed  fanciful  to  add  that  the  study  of  local  histor}^  may 
have  a  practical  value  for  the  people  as  well  as  a  scientific  value  for  the  scholar. 
Whatever  helps  to  stimulate  the  interest  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  town  or 
district  in  the  fortunes  of  their  dwelling-place  in  the  past  may  be  expected 
to  quicken  their  local  pride  and  local  patriotism,  because  it  presents  in  a 
higher  light  the  community  to  which  they  belong,  helps  them  to  realise 
what  they  owe  to  those  who  went  before  them,  helps  them  to  feel  what 
enduring  results  their  own  public  action  may  have  for  those  who  come 
.after  them.  There  has  hitherto  been  in  England  a  knowledge  of  local 
history  and  a  feeling  of  pride  in  it,  slender  when  compared  with  that  which 
one  fiiids  in  Switzerland,  for  instance,  or  in  the  New  England  States  of 
North  America.  Everyone  knows  how  much  of  their  political  well-being 
and  stability  Switzerland  and  the  New  England  States  owe  to  the 
keen  interest  which  the  mass  of  the  people  take  in  the  working  of 
their  local  institutions.  Strong  as  are  the  influences  which  make  for 
centralization  in  England,  one  cannot  but  hope  that  the  life  of  the 
local  community,  and  especially  of  the  town,  will  henceforth  tend  to 
acquire  more  importance  and  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  the  inhabitants.  In 
France,  Italy,  and  Germany  nearly  every  city  which  forms  a  local  centre 
has  its  archaeological  museum,  its  museum  of  natural  history,  its  historical 
library,  its  collection  of  archives,  sometimes  also  its  pictiu'e  gallery.  The 
tendency  to  establish  such  collections  is  growing  in  England,  and  one 
reason  why  we  have  thought  it  unwise  to  recommend  the  transfer  of  local 
records  to  London  is  because  wq  believe  that  they  will,  if  gathered  and 
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preserved  in  local  centres,  take  their  fitting  place  among  the  monuments 
-and  materials  for  local  history  of  the  city  or  district  to  which  they  belong. 

*  They  are,  so  to  speak,  its  muniments  of  title :  they  furnish  a  legitimate 
subject  for  pride  and  interest  among  those  who  are  the  children  of 
the  men  that  built  and  ruled  the  city  and  compiled  its  records. 
Considerations  such  as  these  lead  us  to  indulge  the  hope  that  beyond 
the  needs  of  practical  convenience,  and  beyond  the  benefits  to  historical 
study  on  which  we  have  dwelt,  the  scheme  we  suggest  may  ultimately  and 
indirectly  tend  to  foster  among  the  members  of  the  community  a  stronger 

.  sense  of  the  continuity  of  its  corporate  life  and  give  the  institutions  through 
which  that  life  is  expressed  a  further  claim  upon  their  interest  and  their 
sympathy. 

While  these  pages  were  passing  through  the  press  we  have  heard,  with 
the  greatest  regret,  of  the  death  of  our  colleague,  Mr.  Stephen  Spring-Rice, 
in  whom  the  State  has  lost  a  most  zealous  and  able  public  servant.  He  had 
quite  recently  expressed  his  entire  concurrence  in  the  recommendations  of 

•  of  this  Report,  in  the  preparation  of  which  he  had  been  warmly  interested. 

We  must  not  close  this  Report  without  acknowledging  the  courtesy  with 
which  most  of  those  to  whom  we  have  applied  for  information  have 
responded  to  our  request,  as  well  as  the  valuable  suggestions  which  we  have 
received  from  not  a  few  among  them,  suggestions  which  in  many  cases  were 
framed  by  specially  appointed  committees.  Special  thanks  are  due  to 
certain  learned  societies,  such  as  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  the 
Congress  of  Archaeological  Societies  in  union  therewith,  and  the  Historic 
Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  while, among  foreign  men  of  letters  we 
are  indebted  to  M.  Paul  Meyer  of  the  Ecole  des  Chartes  in  Paris  for  the 
interesting  and  important  letter  printed  in  the  Appendix,  and  to  Count  Ugo 
Balzani  of  Rome  for  infgrmation  regarding  Italy. 

We  have  also  to  express  our  sense  of  the  valuable  services  rendered  by 
our  Secretary,  Mr.  Malcolm  G.  Ramsay  of  the  Treasury,  whose  skill,  tact 
and  judgment,  as  well  as  his  assiduous  diligence  in  collecting  and  digesting 

.a  large  mass  of  materials,  have  been  very  helpful  to  us  through  the  whole 

^course  of  our  enquiry. 

We  have  the  honom-  to  be,  &c.. 

JAMES  BRYCE    (Chairman). 
RANDALL  WINTON 
FRANCIS   MOW  ATT. 
H.   C.   MAXWELL   LYTE. 
C.    P.    ILBERT. 


Malcolm  G.  Ramsay,  Secretary, 


29  October  1902. 
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APPENDIX  I. 


SCHEDULES  OF  QUERIES  ISSUED  BY  THE  LOCAL  RECORDS  COMMITTEE, 

x7in>EB  CovssiNO  Cxbcui^lB  datxd  SOth  Novembeb  1899. 


BaaaDVLE  No.  1. 

With  referenoe  to  existing  arrangements  in  the  place 
or  diatrict  with  which  you  are  familiar,  it  would  be  luefal 
to  know: — 

1.  What  coUeotkmB  of  documente  relating  to  the 
lufitory  of  the  locality  already  exist  P 

What  18  the  general  nature  of  their  oontenta  ? 

2.  Are  they  in  public  or  private  custody  ? 

3.  In  what  building  are  they  contained? 

4.  (a)  Is  the  accommodation  sufficient  and  satisfactory  P 

In  particular^  (b)  is  the  building  fireproof  and  dry, 
and  ^c)  are  the  rooms  well  lighted  and  otherwise  adapted 
for  toe  use  of  those  who  may  wish  to  consult  them  P 

5.  (a)  Who  are  the  oostodiansP 

(b)  By  whom  are  they  appointed  P 

(c)  What  guarantees,  if  any,  are  there  for  the 

appointment  of  persons  with  proper  qualifica- 
tions P 

(d)  How  are  they  paidP 

(e)  Do  th^  discharge  any  other  functions  P 

6.  What  funds  are  available  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  collection  or  for  adding  to  its  contents  ? 

7.  (a)  How  are  the  documents  classified  and  arranged  P 

(b)  Is  there  any  list  of  or  index  to  the  contents  of 

the  oollections  P 

(c)  If  so,  is  it  written  or  printed  P 

8.  To  what  date  do  the  oldest  documents  go  back  P 

9.  Have  any  of  them  been  printed  or  calendared  7 

10.  (a)  At  what  times  and  under  what  conditions  are 

members  of  the  public  allowed  to  inspect  or 
copy  documents  in  the  collection  P 

(b)  Are  there  any  rules  about  lending  out  docu- 
ments P 

\c)  If  so,  have  they  worked  well  P 

11.  Have  any  of  the  documents,  within  your  know- 
ledge, been  destroyed  or  injured  by  fire,  damp,  or  other 
cause  P 


ScoaBDiTLB  No.  2. 

With  reference  to  future  arrangements,  the  following 
questions,  among  othero,  appear  to  deserve  considera- 
tion:— 

1.  Is  it  desirable  to  establish  throughout  the  country 
local  offices,  under  puiblic  control,  for  the  preservation, 
arrangement,  and  study  of  documents  relating  to  the 
history  and  administration  of  the  district  P 

2.  If  so,  what  local  centres  should  be  chosen,  and  what 
authorities,  local  or  central,  should  be  entrusted  with 
the  duty  of  supervision  P 

3.  What  documents  relating  to  local  administration 
should  be  continuously  preserved  P 

4.  What  inducements  can  be  offered  to  ownens  of  docu- 
ments of  antiquarian  value,  whether  general,  ecclesias- 
tical, local,  or  personal  in  their  character,  to  place  them 
in  public  custody  P 

It  has  been  suggested  that  landowners,  corporations, 
trustees  of  chanties,  and  others  might  be  willing  to 
place  title  deeds  and  other  documents  relating  to  local 
administration  and  history  in  the  custody  of  local 
authorities,  if  it  were  made  dear  that  they  were  so 
deposited  for  safe  custody  only,  and  that  full  rights  of 
access,  control,  and  removal  would  be  reserved  to  the 
owner.  Such  an  arrangement  would,  in  fact,  be  not 
unlike  that  under  which  Government  Departments  de- 
posit departmental  documents  for  safe  custody  in  the 
Kecord  Office. 

5.  In  what  manner  would  it  be  expedient  to  deal  with 
documents  such  as  parish  registers,  diocesan  registers* 
churchwardens'  accounts,  <Ad  terriers,  old  manorial  rolJis. 
records  of  manorial  and  local  courts,  old  leases,  old  en- 
closure awards,  maps,  or  otheiB  P 

6.  How  can  local  collections  be  best  made  available  tor 
the  student  P 

7.  What  would  be  the  best  mode  of  securing  the  ser- 
vices of  competent  custodians  T 

8.  To  what  extent,  if  any,  could  local  libraries,  under 
public  control  or  managed  by  trustworthy  local  bodies,  be 
made  useful  for  the  purposes  of  custody  P 


Jfoie. — In  a  few  cases  there  was  added  to  Schedule  No.  2  a  ninth  question,  viz.  :— What  lessons  are  to  be  learned 
from  foreign  countries  ? 
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APPENDIX  II. 


LIST  OF  AUTHORITIES  CONSULTED  BY  THE  LOCAL  RECORDS  COMMITTEE. 

Those  who  hare  fumiehed  the  Committee  with  information  or  suggeetions  are  distinguished  thus  *. 

Those  who  have  expressed  themselves  as  unable,  either  from  paucity  of  records  or  from  lack  of  information,  U> 
assist  the  Committee  are  disttnguished  thus  t. 


CIVIL. 


England  and  Wales. 


Clerks  of  the  following  County  Cbuncik  under  the  Local  Groremment  Act,  1868:  — 


*  Bedfordshire. 

*  Berkshire. 

*  Buckinghamshire. 
Cambridge. 

Lsle  of  My. 

*  Cheshire, 
t  Cornwall. 
♦Isles  of  Scilly. 

*  Cumberland. 

*  Derbyshire. 
Devonshire. 

*  Dorsetshire. 

*  Durham. 
♦Essex. 

*  Gloucestershire. 

*  Herefordshire. 

*  Hertfordshire. 


[51.] 

Huntingdonshire . 

♦  Kent. 

♦  Lancashire. 

♦  Leicestershire. 
♦Lincolnshire,  Hc^land. 
♦Lincolnshire,  Kesteven. 
♦Lincolnshire,  Lindsey. 

♦  London. 

♦  Middlesex. 

♦  Monmouthshire. 

♦  Norfolk. 

♦  Northamptonshire. 

♦  Soke  of  Peterborough. 

♦  Northumberland. 

♦  Nottinghamshire. 

♦  Oxfordshire. 
Rutland. 


Salop. 

♦  Somerset. 

♦  Southampton. 
Isle  of  Wight. 
Staffordshire. 

♦Suffolk,  East. 
♦Suffolk,  West. 

♦  Surrey. 
♦Sussex,  East. 
♦Sussex,  West. 

♦  Warwickshire. 

♦  Westmorland. 

♦  Wiltshire. 

♦  Worcestershire. 
Yorkshire,  East  Riding. 

♦  Yorkshire,  North  Riding. 
♦Yorkshire,  West  Riding. 


♦  Anglesey. 
Brecon. 
Cardigan. 
Carmarthen. 


Carnarvon. 
Denbigh. 
Flint. 
♦  Glamorgan. 


[12.] 


♦  Merioneth. 

♦  Montgomery. 
Pembroke. 
Radnor. 


The  Town  Clerk  of  the  City  of  London. 


Town  Clerks  of  the  following  boroughs :  — 


♦  Barrow-in-Furness. 
Bath. 

♦  Birkenhead. 

♦  Birmingham. 

♦  Blackburn. 

♦  Bolton. 

♦  Beetle. 
Bradford. 

♦  Brighton. 
Bristol. 
Burnley. 

+  Bury. 

♦  Canterbury. 

♦  Cardiff. 
Chester. 

♦  Coventry. 

♦  Croydon. 

♦  Derby. 

♦  Devonport. 

♦  Dudley. 

♦  Exeter. 

t  Gateshead. 


CoiwTY  Borough;;. 

[64.] 

♦  Gloucester. 
♦Great  Yarmouth. 

♦  Grimsby. 

♦  Halifax. 

♦  Hanley. 

♦  Hastings. 

♦  Huddersfield. 
Ipswich. 

♦  Kingston-on-Hull. 
Leeds. 

♦  Leicester. 

♦  Lincoln. 

♦  Liverpool. 

♦  Manchester. 
Middlesbrough . 

♦  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

♦  Newport. 

♦  ^Northampton. 

♦  Norwich. 

♦  Nottingham. 

♦  Oldham. 


Oxford. 

♦  Plymouth. 
Portsmouth. 

♦  Preston. 
♦Reading. 

RochdiJe. 

♦  St.  Helens. 

♦  Salford. 
Sheffield. 

♦  Southampton. 

♦  South  Shields. 

♦  Stockport. 

♦  Sunderland. 
Swansea. 

♦  Walsall. 

West  Bromwich. 
West  Ham. 

♦  Wigan. 
Wolverhampton. 

♦  Worcester. 

♦  York. 


APPENDIX  II.— LIST  OF  AUTHORITIES  CONSULTED. 


NoN-Ck>I7NTT  BOBOTTOHS. 


t  Aberavon,  Glamoxgan. 
Aberystwyth. 

*  Abingdon,  Bucks* 
Accrington. 
Aldeborough. 
Andover. 

*  Appleby. 

*  Arundel. 
Aston-under-Lyme. 
Baonp,  Laaos. 
Banbury. 
Bangor. 

*  Bamsley. 

*  Barnstaple. 

*  Basingstoke. 
Batley. 
Beaumaris. 
Beccles. 

♦Bedford, 
Berwick-upon-Tweed. 
Beverley. 

*  Bewdley. 
t  Bidef  oxtL 

Bishop's  Castle. 
Blackpool, 
t  Blandford. 
Bodmin. 

*  Boston,  Lincoln. 

*  Bournemouth, 
t  Brackley. 

Brecknock. 

Bridgnorth. 

Bridgwater. 

*  Bridport 

*  Brighouse. 
Buckingham. 
Burslem. 

*  Burton-upon-Trent. 

*  Bury  St.  Edmonds. 
Calne. 

*  Cambridge. 
Cardigan. 
Carlisle. 

*  Carmarthen. 

*  Carnarvon. 
Chard,  Somerset. 
Chatham. 

*  Chelmsford. 
Cheltenham. 
Chipping  Wycombe. 

*  Chesterfield. 

♦  Chichester. 

♦  Chippenham. 

♦  Chipping  Norton. 
Chorley. 

♦  Christehurch,  Hants. 

♦  Clitheroe. 

♦  Colchester. 
Colne. 

^  Congleton. 

♦  Conway. 
Cowbndge. 

+  Crewe. 

♦  Darlington. 

♦  Dartmouth. 

♦  Darwen. 

♦  Daventry. 
♦Deal. 

Denbigh. 

♦  Devizes. 

♦  Dewsbury. 

♦  Doncaster. 

♦  Dorchester. 

♦  Dover. 

♦  Droitwich. 

♦  Dunstable. 
Durham. 

♦  Eastbourne. 

♦  East  Retford. 
Eccles. 

♦  Evesham. 


[241.] 

*  Bye. 

*  Falmouth. 

*  Faversham. 
•Flint 

*  Folkestone. 

*  Glastonbury, 
t  Glossop. 

*  Godalming. 
Godmanchestor. 
Grantham. 

*  Gravesend. 
Guildford. 
Harrogate. 

*  Hartlepool. 

*  Harwich. 

*  Haslingden. 
Haverfordwest 
Hedon. 
Helston. 

Henley-on-ThameSi 
Hereford. 

*  Hertford. 

*  Heywood. 
*Higham  Ferrers. 

Honiton. 
Huntingdon. 
Hyde. 
Hvthe. 

*  Illceston. 
Jarrow. 
Keighley. 

*  KendaL 

*  Kidderminster. 
Kidwelly. 
Bang's  Lynn. 
Kingston-on-Thames. 
Lampeter. 

*  Lancaster. 

*  Launceston. 

*  Leominster. 

*  Lewes. 

*  Lichfield. 

*  Liskeard. 
Llandovery. 
Llanfyllin. 
Llandidloes 

*  Longton. 

*  Lostwithiel. 

*  Loughborough. 

*  Louth. 

*  Lowestoft. 

*  Ludlow. 

*  Luton. 
Lydd. 

*  Lyme  Regis. 

*  Lymington. 

*  Macclesfield. 

*  Maidenhead. 

*  Maidstone. 

*  Maldon. 
Malmesbury. 
Mansfield. 
Mareate. 
Marlborough. 
Middleton. 

*  Monmouth. 
A'^ontflromery. 

+  Morley,  Yorks. 
t  Morpeth. 
Mossley. 

*  Neath. 
Nelson. 

Newark-on-Trent 
Newbury. 

Newcastle-under-Lyme. 
Newport  (Isle  of  Wight). 
New  Romney. 
Okehampton. 

*  Ossett. 

*  Oswestry. 


Pembroke. 

*  Penryn. 
Penzance. 
Peterborough. 
Pontefract 
Poole. 
Pwllheli. 

Queenborough. 

*  Ramsgate. 
Rawtenatall. 

*Reigate. 

Richmond,  Surrey. 
♦Richmond,  Yorks. 

*  Ripon. 
Rochester. 
Romsey. 

t  Rotherham. 
t  Royal  Leamington  Spa. 
Ruthin. 

Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight. 

*  Rye. 

*  Saffron  Walden. 
St.  Albans. 

St.  Ives,  Cornwall. 
tSt.  Ives,  Huntingdon. 
Salisbury. 

*  Saltesh. 

*  Sandwich. 
Scarborough. 

*  Shaftesbury. 

*  Shrewsbury. 

*  Southend-on-Sea. 
South  Molten. 
Southport. 

*  Southwold. 
Stafford. 
Stalybridge. 

*  Stamford. 
Stockton. 
Stoke-on-Trent. 
Stratford-on-Avon. 

*  Sudbury. 

Sutton  Coldfield. 
Tamworth. 

*  Taunton. 
Tenby. 
Tenterden. 
Tewkesbury. 
Thetford. 

*  Thornaby-on-Tees. 
Tiverton. 

*  Todmorden. 
Torquay. 

*  Torriugton,  Great. 

*  Totnes. 

*  Truro. 

*  Tunbridge  Wells. 

*  Wakefield. 
WaJlingford,  Berks. 
Wareham,  Dorset. 

*  Warrington. 

*  Warwick. 

*  Wednesbury. 
Wells,  Somerset. 

*  Welshpool. 
Wen  lock. 

•West  Hartlepool. 

*  Weymouth  and  Melcombe  Regis. 
Whitehaven. 

Widnes. 
Wilton. 

*  Winchester. 
Windsor,  New. 
Wisbech. 

*  Wokingham. 

*  Woodstock. 
Workin^<on. 
Worthing?. 

*  Wrexham. 

*  Yeovil. 


LOCAL  RECORDS  COMMITTEE. 


Clerks  of  the  following  London  Vestrieti  (prior  to  the  commencement  of   the  London  Qovemment  Act 
18»9)  :— 

P9.il 


*Si.  Marjlebone. 
St.  Paaicras. 
Lambeth. 

St  Qeorge,  Hanover  Square. 
St.  Mary,  Islington. 
St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch. 
Paddington. 
St.  Ma^ew,  Bethnal  Green. 

*  St.  Mary,  Newington. 

*  Camberwell. 

*  St.  James,  Westminator. 

*  St.  Margaret  and  St  John,  Westminster. 

*  St.  James  and  St  John,  Clerkenwell. 

*  Chelsea. 

St.  Mary  Abbots,  Kensington. 


FolhanL 

*  Hammersmith. 

St  Luke,  Middlesex. 

St  George  the  Martyr,  Sontbwark. 

*  Bermondsey. 

St  Geoz^e-in-the-£ast 
*St  Martin-in-the-Fields. 
Hamlet  of  Mile  End  Old  Town. 
Woolwich. 
Botherhithe. 

*  St  John,  Hampstead. 
Battersea,  St  Mary. 
Hackney. 

Stoke  Newington. 


SCX>TLANI). 


Clerks  of  the  following  County  Councils : 


•  Aberdeen. 

*  Argyll. 
♦Ayr. 

Banff. 

•  Berwick. 
♦Bute. 

Caithness. 
Clackmannan. 

*  Dumbarton. 
Dumfries. 
Edinburgh. 


P5.] 

*  Elgin  (or  Moray). 
Fife. 

*  Forfar. 

*  Haddington. 
Inverness. 
Kincardine. 
Kinross. 

*  Kirkcudbright. 
^  Lanark. 

*  Linlithgow. 
Nairn. 


*  Orkney. 
Peebles. 

*  Perth. 
B«nfrenr. 

Robs  and  Cromarty. 

*  Boxbuirgh. 

*  Selkirk. 
Shetland. 
Stirling. 

*  Sutherland. 

*  Wigtown. 


Town  Clerks  of  the  following  Royal  and  Parliamentary  Burghs :  — 


081] 


*  Aberdeen. 

*  Airdrie. 

*  Annan. 
Anstruther,  Easter. 

,,  Wester. 

*  Arbroath. 

•Ayr. 

*  Banff. 
Bervie. 
Brechin. 
Burntisland. 
Campbeltown. 
Ooatoridge. 
Cnail. 
Cromarty. 

*  CuUen. 

*  Culross. 

*  Cupar  Fife. 
Dingwall. 

*  Dornoch. 
Dumbarton. 
Dumfries. 

*  Dun»bar. 

*  Dundee. 

*  Dunfermline. 
Dysart. 

*  Edinburgh. 


Elgin. 

FJkirk. 

Forfar. 

•  Forres. 

•  Forfcrose. 
Galashiels. 

*  Glasgow. 
Greenock. 

*  Haddington. 
Hamilton. 

•  Hawick. 

•  Inverary. 

In  verkei  thing. 

Inverness. 

Inverurie. 

Irvine. 

Jedburgh. 

Kilmarnark. 

Kilrenny. 

*  Kinghorn. 
Kintore. 

•  Kirkcaldy. 

*  Kirkcudbright. 

•  Kirkwsll. 

*  Lanark. 

*  liauder. 
Leith. 


*  Linlithgow. 

*  Lochmaben. 

*  Montrose. 

*  Musselburgh. 
Nairn. 

New  Galloway. 

*  North  Berwick. 
Oban. 
Pais-ley. 

*  Peebles. 
•Peptjh. 

*  Peterhead. 

*  Pittenweem. 
•Port  Glasgow. 

Queensferry  South. 

*  Renfrew. 
•Rothesay. 

*  Ruthei«;len. 
St  Andrews. 
Sanquhar. 

*  Selkirk. 
Stirling. 
Stranraer. 
Tain. 

*  Whithorn. 
Wick. 
Wigtown. 
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btBLAND. 


Secretaries  of  the  following  Oounty  GomicilB  >* 


LEINSTER. 

GbtIow. 

Dublin. 

Eildftze. 

KiUEennY. 
^Kiiig's  (kmsAj. 

Jjongfard. 
*Loiiui. 

Mea;iih. 

Queen's  Ckninty. 

Westmestih. 

*  Wexford. 

♦  Wicklow. 


MUNSTER. 

*01«re. 
♦Cork. 

Keny. 

Limeridc. 

Tipperaiy. 
*  Waterford. 


[38J 


ULSTER. 

♦Antrim. 
♦Armagh. 

GaTan. 

Donegal. 
♦Down. 

♦  Fermanagh. 

♦  London&Exy. 
MooMghan. 
Tynone. 


UONNAWJBKT. 

*  Galway. 
Leitrim.  ' 
Mayo. 

Boaoommon. 
Sligo. 


Town  Glerks  of  the  following  Cities  and  Towns : — 


Armagh. 
Belfaat. 
Carrickfergus. 
^OuiheL 


♦  Glonmel. 
Oork. 

♦  Dragheda. 

♦  Dnblin. 


[16.] 


♦OalWi^. 

♦N«wiy. 

♦  Ealkennj. 

SUgo. 

limerick. 

Waterford. 

♦  Londonderzy. 

Wexfard. 

BOCUBSUmOAL. 


Enolakd  axiD  Wales. 


S  The  Bishops  of  the  following  Dioceses :  — 


[33.] 


London. 

♦Ely. 

Newcastle. 

St.  David'a. 

Dnrham. 

Exeter. 

Norwich* 

Southwell. 

Winchester. 

Glonoesteir. 

♦  Oxford. 

♦Truro. 

Bangor. 

Hereford. 

Peterhoroqgh. 

Wakefield. 

♦  Ba*h  and  Wells. 

*  Lichfield. 

Ripon. 

♦  Worcester. 

Bristol. 

Lincoln. 

Rochester. 

Carlisle. 

Lirerpool. 

Salisbury. 

Sodor  and  Man 

♦Chester. 

LlandafF. 

St.  Albans. 

Chichester. 

*  Manchester. 

St.  Asaph. 

The  Deans  of  the  following  Cathedral  or  Collegiate  Chapters:  — 


♦  Canterbury. 
Tork. 

*  St.  Paul's. 

*  Durham. 

♦  Winchester. 
Bangor. 

♦Bath  and  Wells. 
Brifltol. 


po.] 


*  Carlisle. 
♦Chester. 

Chichester. 
♦Ely. 
Exeter. 

*  Gloucester. 

*  Hereford. 
Lichfield. 


♦Lincoln. 
♦Llandaff. 
♦Manchester. 
♦  Norwidi. 
♦Oxford. 

Peterborough. 
♦Ripen. 
♦Rochester. 


♦  Salisbury. 
♦St.  Asaph. 
♦St.  David's. 
Worcester. 


♦  Westminster. 

♦  Windsor. 


g  In  the  coune  of  109D  the  Bishops  of  the  Church  of  Bn^^d  had  funrished  the  ''  Diooeaaa  Records  Oom- 
mittee"  with  evidence  in  regard  to  the  records  of  their  Diocese.  Aa  this  evidence  was  placed  at  the  dispoaal 
of  the  Local  Records  Committee,  it  became  unnecessary  to  furnish  separate  answers  to  the  schedules  of  queries 
~  by  the  latter. 
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LOCAL  RECORDS  COMMITTEE. 


The  ArchdeacoDfi  of  the  following  Archdeaconries 


[88.] 


*  Canterbury. 

*  Maidstone. 
«  York. 

Eafit  Riding, 
t  Cleveland. 
Sheffield. 

*  London. 

^  Middlesex. 
Dnrham. 

*  Auckland. 

*  Winchester. 

*  Isle  of  Wight. 

*  Surrey. 

*  Bangor. 
Merioneth. 

f  Bath. 
t  Wells. 
Taunton. 

*  Bristol. 

*  Carlisle. 
Westmorland. 

*  Fumess. 

*  Chester. 


*  Macclesfield. 

*  Chichester. 
Lewes. 
Ely. 

Sudbury. 
Bedford. 

*  Huntingdon. 
Exeter. 
Totnes. 

t  Barnstaple. 
Gloucester. 
Hereford. 

*  Ludlow. 
Salop. 

«  Stafford. 

*  Stoke-upon-Trent. 
Lincoln. 

t  Liverpool. 
t  Warrington, 
t  Llandaff. 

*  Monmouth. 

*  Manchester. 

*  Lancaster. 


*  Blackburn. 

*  Northumberland. 
t  Lindisfarne. 

*  Norwich, 
tl^nn. 

Norfolk. 

*  Suffolk. 

*  Oxford. 
Berks. 
Bucks. 
Leicester. 
Northampton. 
Oakham. 
Bipou. 

+  Richmond. 

*  Craven. 

*  Rochester, 
t  South wark. 

Kingston-on-Thames. 

Sarum. 

Dorset, 
t  Wilts. 
•St.  Albans 


•  Colchester. 
•Essex. 
•St.  Asaph. 

•  Montgomery. 
Wrexham. 
St.  Davids. 

•  Brecon. 

•  Cardigan. 

t  Carmarthen. 

•  Nottingham. 

•  Derby. 
Bodmin. 

•  Cornwall. 
Halifax. 

•  Huddersfield. 

•  Worcester. 

•  Coventry. 

•  Birmingham. 
Westminster. 


Sodor  and  Man 


The  chief  authority  of  tho  following  Nonconfonalst  Bodies  :- 

[8] 


•  The  Presbyterian  Church  of  England. 

•  The  Conference  of  Primitive  Methodists. 

•  The  United  Methodist  Free  Churches. 
The  Wesleyan  Conference. 


*  The  Congregational  Union  of  Eneland  and  Wales. 
The  National  Council  of  Evangelicar  Free  Church< 

•  The  Baptist  Union. 

The  British  and  Foreign  Unitarian  Association. 


GENERAL. 


The  following  Learned  Societies :  — 


[86.] 


The  societies  marked  |  are  in  union  with  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and   adopted,   at  a  Congress  hdd 
March  28, 1900,  a  joint  reply.     See  p.  240.  Such  of  them  as  axe  further  marked  *  also  answered  independently. 


on 


The  Architectural  and  Ardueological  Society  of  the 
Counties  of  Lincoln  and  Nottingham. 

The  Architectural  Society  for  the  Archdeaconries  of 
Northampton  and  Oakham. 

X  The  Berkshire  Archeoological  and  Architectural  So- 
ciei^ 
tj  The  Birmingham  Archaeological  Society. 

The  Bradford  Historical  and  Antiquarian  Society. 
X  The  Bristol  and  Gloucestershire  ArcluBological  So- 
ciety. 

X*  The  British  Archseological  Association. 
X*  The  British  Record  Society. 

The  Buchan  Field  Club. 
X*  The  Bucks  Architectural  and  Archaeological  Society. 
X  The  Cambrian  Archaeological  Association. 

J*  The  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society. 
*Tiie  CSiester  and  North  Wales  Archaeological  and 
iBtoric  Society. 
*  The  Chetham  Society, 
t  The  County  Councils'  Association. 

The  County  Kildare  Archaeological  Society. 
X  The  Cumberland  and  Westmorland  Antiquaidan  and 
Archaeological  Society. 

X  The  Derbyshire  Archaeological  Society. 

The  Devonshire  Association. 
tThe  Dorset  Natural  History  and  Antiquarian  Field 
Club. 

The  Dorset  Records. 

The  Durham  and  Northumberland  Archaeologioal 
Society. 

The  Durham  and  Northumberland  Parish  Register 
Society. 

The    Dumfriesshire  and  Galloway  Natural  History 
and  Antiquarian  Society. 


X  The  East  Herts  Archaeological  Society, 
i  The  East  Riding  Antiquarian  Society. 
X  The  Essex  Archaeological  Society. 

The  Glasgow  Archaeoloffical  Society. 
X  The  Hampshire  Fidd  Cfub  and  Antiquarian  Society. 

The  Hampshire  Record  Society. 

•  The  Harle'an  Society. 

•  The  Hawick  Archaeological  Society. 

X*  The  Historic  Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire. 
The  Honourable  Society  of  Cymmrodorion. 
The  Irish  Archaeological  and  Celtic  Society. 
The  Irish  Literary  Society. 
X  The  Kent  Archaeological  Society. 
X*  The  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Antiquarian  Society. 
The  Lancashire  Parish  Register  Society. 
X  The  Leicestershire  Architectural  and  Archaeological 
Society. 

*  The  Library  Association  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

X  The  London  and  Middlesex  Arohaeological  Society. 
The  Midland  Record  Society. 

•  The  Navy  Records  Society. 

The  Newcastle-upon-T^ne  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

*  The  New  Spalding  Club,  Aberdeen. 

JThe  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Archaeological  Society. 

The  North  Staffordshire  Naturalists'  Field  Gub  and 
Archaeological  Societv. 
X  The  Oxford  Architectural  and  Historical  Society. 

The  Oxford  Historical  Society. 
X  The  Oxfordshire  Archaeological  Society. 

♦  The  Parish  Register  Society. 

The    Penzance  Natural  mstory   and   Antiquarian 
Society. 

The  Perth  Literary  and  Antiquarian  Society. 

*  The  Powysland  dub. 
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t  The  Bojal  ArcIuBological  Institate  of  Gi^at  Britain 
.and  Ireland. 

I  The  Royal  Historical  Society. 

The  Royal  Irish  Academy. 
1  The  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland. 
^The    St.    Albana    and   Herts    Architectural    and 
JLrohnological  Society. 

The  St.  Pauls  Ecdesiological  Society. 
The  Scottish  History  Society. 
The  Selden  Society. 

t*  The  Shropshire  Arohnological  and  Natural  History 
43ociety. 

*  The  Shropshire  Parish  Register  Society. 
X*  Tbe  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London. 

^  The  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland, 
t  The  Society  of  Arts. 

The  Somersetshire  Axohseological  and  Natural  His- 
-tory  Society. 

The  Somerset  Record  Society. 

*  The  Stirling   Natural  History  and  Archesological 
^Society. 


t  The  Suffolk  Institute  of  Archsoology  and  Natural 
History. 
X  The  Surrey  Aroheeological  Society. 
X*  The  Sussex  Archaeological  Society. 

*  The  Thoresby  Society. 
X*  The  Thoroton  Society. 

The  Warwickshire  iNatural  History  and  Arduoolo- 
gical  Society. 

The  Warwickshire  Naturalists'  and  Arohss<^ogical 
Field  Club. 

The  Williamn  Salt  Ardusological  Society. 
X  The  Wiltshire  ArdueologioSb  and  Natural  History 
Society. 

*  The  Wilts  Record  Society. 

X  The  Woolhope  Naturalists'  Field  dub. 

The  Woolwich  District  Antiquarian  Society. 
X  The  Worcester  Diocesan  Architectural  and  Archeso- 
logical  Society. 

*  The  Worcestershire  Historical  Society. 
X  The  Yorkshiie  Archaeological  Society. 


The  Librarians  of  the  following  Public  Libraries  [at  their  own  request] : — 

[7.] 


Berkhamstead,   Brentford,   ^  Cardiff,  Hammersmith,  *  Maidstone  Public  Library  and  Museum,  Rotherhithe 
-^  Bandemaa  Public  Library  (Perth). 


The  following  Professors  of  History,  Antiquarians  and  others  :  — 

[42.] 


f  His  Bminence  Cardinal  Vaughan. 

*  Sir  Stair  Agnew,  K.C.B.,  Keeper  of  the  Records  of 
;6ootland. 

*  Mr.  James  Mills,  M.R.I.A.,  Deputy  Keeper  of  the 
.Records,  Dublin. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Acton,  Professor  of  Modem 
History,  Cambridge  University. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Maitland,  Downing  Professor  of  Law, 
•Cambridge  University. 

Mr.  F.  York  Powell,  Regius  Professor  of  Modem 
History,  Oxford  University. 

*Sir  F.  Pollock,  Bart.,  Professor  of  Jurisprudence, 
•Oxford  University. 

*Mr.  R.  L.  Poole,  Lecturer  in  Diplomatic,  Oxford 
University. 

Mr.  T.  F.  Tout,  Professor  of  Hiflitory,Owens  College, 
Manchester. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Mackay,  ProfessOT  of  History,  University 
•College,  Liverpool. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Grant,  Professor  of  History,  Yorkshire 
•College,  Leeds. 

l%e  Rev.  R.  Cowan,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Divinity  and 
•Church  History,  Aberdeen  University. 

Mr.   R.  Lodge,    Professor  of  History,    Edinburgh 
University. 

*  Mr.  D.  J.  Medley,  IVolessor  of  History,  Glasgow 
^University. 

*The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Barnard. 

*  Mr.  WT  K.  Boyd,  Editor  of  the  Scotch  State  Papers. 
Mr.  A.  T.  Davies,  Cursitor  of  the  County  Palatine. 


*  Rev.  H.  Doigy  Vicar  of  Saddleworth. 

Mr.  0.  M.  Edwards,  Lincoln  College,  Oxford. 

*  Colonel  Fishwick,  F.S.A.,  Rochdale. 

*  Mr.  G.  Fothergill. 
Mrs.  J.  R.  Green. 

*  Mr.  C.  E.  Chadwyck  Healey,  K.C. 

*  Mr.  J.  C.  Hodgson,  F.S.A.,  Editor  of  the  County 
History  of  Northumberland. 

Rev.  A.  Jessopp,  D.D. 

*  Mr.  A.  J.  Jewers. 

*  Rev.  T.  H.  Lane,  Vicar  of  Bishop's  Stortford. 
Mr.  J.  Herbert  Lewis,  M.P. 

*  Mr.  C.  A.  J.  Mason. 

*  Mr.  W.  F.  C.  Moens,  F.S.A. 

*  Mr.  Ralph  Nevile,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  See.  of  the  Congress 
of  ArohsBological  Societies  in  union  with  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries. 

*  Mr.  W.  C.  Renshaw,  K.C. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Round. 

Mr.  B.  F.  Stevens. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Stevenson. 

*  Mr.  Sidney  Webb. 

*  Mr.  Deputy  White. 
♦Lieut-Cfolonel  A.  Welby,  M.P. 


The  Deputy  Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Man. 
The  Vicar-General  of  the  Isle  of  Man. 
Major-General  Abadie,  C.B.,  Governor  of  Jersey. 
Rev.  G.  Lee,  Guernsey. 
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APPENDIX  III. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES  IN  SCHEDULE  No.  1. 


CIVIL. 

England  and  Wales  :  pacie 

County  Councils,  England 14 

County  Councils,  Wales 28 

Boroughs,  England  and  Wales  : 

(a)  County  Boroughs 30 

(b)  Non-County  Boroughs 46 

Vestries,  London 78 

Scotland: 

County  Councils     -- 82 

Royal  and  Parliamentary  Burghs 88 

Ireland: 

County  Councils 100 

Cities  and  Towns 102 


ECCLESIASTICAL. 
England  and  Wales  : 

Bishops - 104 

Cathedrals 108 

Archdeacons 118 

Nonconformist  Bodies -..  130 


GENERAL. 

Learned  Societies,  Museums,  Free  Libraries,  &c. 132 

Miscellaneous -    13B 
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LOCAL  RECORDS  COMMITTEE. 


ENGLAND. 


1.  What  oollectioni  of 
docnments  relating  to 
the  hlBtory  of  the  locality 
already  exist  f 

What  ii  the  general 
nature  of  their  contents  ? 


2.  Are  they 
in  public  or 
priTate  cxu- 
tody? 


8.  In  what  build- 
ing are  they  con- 
tained? 


4.  (a)  Is  the  accom- 
modation saAdent  and 
satisfactory  ? 

In  particular— 

(b)  Is  the  bnUding 
lireproof  and  dry,  and 

I  (c)  Arethe  rooms  well 
United  and  otherwise 
aoapted  for  the  use  of 
those  who  may  wish  to 
consult  them  f 


6.  (a)  Who  are    tbe 

custodians? 

(b)  By  whom  are  they 
appointed? 


(c)  What  _ 
if  any,  are  there  for  the 
appointment  of  persons 
with  proper  qualiilea- 
tions? 

(d)  How  are  th^  paid? 

(e)  Do  they  disduoge 
any  other  functions  ? 


COUNTY  OOUirCILB. 

•BEDFOBDBHIBE    • 
(Oounty  Beoords  Oom- 

ffllttM). 


BBBXBHIKE 
(aerk). 


BVCKINGHAMBHIBB 
(Clerkl 


Minute  books  of  Quar- 
ter Sessions  and  Sessions 
Bolls  ;  mipnt^  of  pro- 
ceedinn  of  the  county 
council  and  committees 
and  documents  relating 
thereto ;  enclosure  awards 
and  maps  ;  documents 
required  oy  statute  to  be 
deposited  with  the  derk 
of  the  peace. 


The  only  collections  of 
documents  are  sesdons' 
ordeis,  i«.,  minutes  and 
proceedings  of  the  court 
of  Quarter  Sessions  ; 
Sessions'  rolls,  i.«.,  the 
original  documents,  both 
criminal  and  dvil.  sudi 
as  Jury  panels,  indict- 
irents,  depositions,  con- 
victions, orders  stopping 
up  or  diverting  highways, 
and  all  other  present- 
ments and  documents 
laid  before  the  court. 
These  are  made  up  in  a 
separate  bundle  for  each 
Quarter  Sessions. 


Becords  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Bucks  Quarter 
Sessions  em  oiled  in  69 
large  books,  numbered 
1  to  69,  from  1678  to 
the  present  time  ;  the 
^les  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  Quarter  Sesdons, 
original  enclosure  awards 
and  maps  ;  copies  of  en- 
closure awsrcls  and  other 
documents  enrolled  in  the 
office  of  tht  clerk  of  the 
peace ;  deposited  plans, 
sections,  and  boou  of 
reference  relating  to  rail- 
ways and  other  public 
underUkings ;  title  deeds 
of  county  buildings 
and  property ;  various 
documents  relating  to 
the  past  and  present 
business  of  Quarter  Ses- 
dons and  of  the  county 
council  respectively. 


In  the  cus- 
tody of  the 
clerk  of  the 
peace  and 
clerk  of  the 
county  coun- 
cil. 


The  Shire  Hall, 
Bedford 


^] 


[a)  Tea. 

It  is  dry,  and  stops 
are  at  the  present  time 
being  taken  in  order  to 
make  it  absolutely  fire- 
proof. 

(c)  Yes. 


The  records  In  a  muniment 
existing  at  room  attached  to 
the  time  of  the  office  of  the 
the passingof  clerk  of  the  county 
the  Local  Oo-  counciL 
vemment  Act, 
IBSSt  remain 

under  Sections  64  and  8S  of  that 
Act  in  the  custody  of  the  clerk 
of  the  peace.  The  more  modem 
documenta  relating  to  the  court 
of  Quarter  Sesdons  are  in  his 
custody  as  clerk  of  the  peace. 
Other  county  records  and  docu- 
ments are  in  his  custody  also  in 
his  character  as  derk  of  the 
county  ooundL 


As  regards 
thereoorasof 

Suarter  Ses- 
ons  they  are 
in  the  cus- 
tody of  the 
clerk  of  the 
peace  as  the 
deputy  oi  tlhe 
Gustos  Botu- 
lorum  of  the 
countv.  As 
regards  the 
documents  of 
the  oounty 
council  they 
are  in  the 
custody  of  the 
clerk  of  the 
county  coun- 
dl  on  behalf 
of  that  coun- 
cU. 


All  original 

county  documente 
other  than  minute 
books,  Ac.  in  cur- 
rent use  are  kept  in 
the  record  room 
adjoinlns;  and  al- 
tered only  from  the 
office  of  the  clerk 
of  the  peace  at  the 
County  Hall,  A}«les- 
bury,  which  is  tlie 
same  room  as  is  re- 
ferred to  as  tile 
"  Becord  Office,"  at 
page  282  of  the  Be- 
port  on  Public 
Becords  ordered  by 
the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  be  printed, 
4th  July  1800.  The 
record  room  is 
apparently  still 
practically  fn  the 
same  condition  as 
described  in  the 
Beport  of  1800. 


(a)  Yes,  at  present ; 
but  not  with  a  view  to 
any  extension. 

(b)  The  building  is 
fireproof  and  diy. 

(c)  The  muniment 
room  itself  is  not  well- 
lighted,  but  it  opens 
out  of  a  well-lignted 
room  in  which  docu- 
ments can  be  consulted. 


The  derk  of  tha 
peace  and  clerk  of  the 
county  council  as  the 
representative  of  the 
Gustos  Botulorum  and 
the  county  council. 


(a)  The  derk  of  the 
pMce  as  deputy  of  the 
Gustos  Botulorum  as  to 
the  records  of  Quarter 
Sessions,  and  the  derk 
of  the  county  coondl 
on  behalf  of  that  coun- 
cil ss  to  county  council 
documente. 

(b)  The  derk  of  the 
peace  and  of  the  county 
council  is  one  and  the 
same  person.  Hie 
present  clerk  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Gustos 
Aotulorum  before  the 
Local  Government  Act^ 
1888;  in  future  this 
officer  will  be  appointed 
by  the  standing  Joint 
committee  of  the  Quar- 
ter Sesdons  and  ooonl^ 
council. 

(c)  The  Standing 
Joint  Committee  might 
be  relied  upon  to  ap- 
point a  person  with 
proper  quallflcationa. 

((0  The  derk  of  the 
peace  and  of  the  county 
council  is  paid  by  salary 
out  of  the  oounty  fund. 

(e)  He  performs  many 
other  duties  for  the 
Quarter  Sesdons  and 
county  coundl  than 
that  of  custodian  of 
county  documents. 


(a)  The  accommoda- 
tion is  fdrlv  sufficient 
and  is  satisfactory  for 
the  purpose  of  current 
business.  In  1891  and 
1892  it  was  found 
necessary  to  make  pro- 
vision for  more  space 
for  county  council  dfocu- 
mente  and  n  number  of 
old  papers  of  various 
dates  from  about  1700 
to  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  century,  which 
were  useless  for  busi- 
ness purposes,  were 
handea  over  to  the 
Bucks  ArchKological 
Society  by  the  standing 
Joint  committee  of  the 
Quarter  Sessions  and 
county  council  after 
communication  with 
the  Gustos  Botulorum, 
the  Antlqusrian  Society, 
and  the  British  Mu- 
seum, and  afl<er  exami- 
nation by  an  expert 
from  the  British  Mu- 
seum. 

(b)  The  record  room 
is  dr;',  but  whether  it  is 
absolutely  flr<'proof  I 
cannot  say.  It  has  a 
stone  floor  over  a 
vaulted  cellar  and  a 
vaulted  roof. 

(c)  The  room  is  fairly 
well  lighted,  but  there 
is  no  accommodation  in 
it  for  inspecting  docu- 
ments, and  for  this  pur- 
pose they  have  to  be 
brought  out  into  the 
office  of  the  clerk  of 
the  peace. 

*  The  Committee  have  also  received  the  following  documente  from  the  Clerk  ^of  the  Bedforddiire  County  Coundl :— Preliminary  report  oa  the 
oounty  records,  dated  24  February  1898,  by  Messrs.  Hardy  A  Page,  Becord  Agents,  Lincoln's  Inn.  Kotes  on  the  records,  by  the  same  agents,  for  the 
period  1714— 1762.  Betum  under  Section  17  (9)  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1894,  of  parish  books  and  documente.  Return  as  to  the  exlsteaoe  and 
custody  of  tithe  and  enclosure  awards,  and  maps  in  each  parish  in  the  county* 
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9,  Wbat  funds  are 
ayaiUble  for  the 
BMilnmnanfld  of  the 
ootteotion  or  for 
Adding  to  iU  oon- 
tentof 


7.  (a)  How   are  the  docu- 
ments classified  and  arranged  ? 

S>)  Is  there  any  list  of,  <»■ 
ez  to,  the  contents  of  the 
collections? 

(o)  If  so,  is  it  written  or 
printed? 


8.  To  what 
date  do  the 
oldest  docu- 
ments go  back? 


9.  HaTc  anj  of 
them  been  printed 
or  calendared  ? 


10.  (a)  At  what  times 
and  under  what  condi- 
tions are  members  of 
the  public  allowed  to 
inspect  or  copy  docu- 
ments in  the  oolleo- 
tion? 

9)  Are    there    any 
les  about  lending  out 
documents  ? 

(c)  If  so.  hare  they 
worked  well? 


nuei 


11.  Hare  any  of  the 
documents  within 
your  knowledge  been 
destroyed  or  injured 
by  fire,  damp,  or  other 


The  county  rate. 


The  documents  in  a 
county  ofBee  collect 
and  accumulate  auto- 
matically, and  there 
is  no  neceisity  to 
*'add"  to  them. 
Probably  the  county 
fund  might  be  applied 
in  payment  of  any 
reasonable  expense  of 
"maintaining"  the 
documents  in  a  proper 
state. 


At  the  present  time  the 
documents  are  being  re- 
arrangifd  in  accordance  with 
the  suggestions  contained  in 
a  report  of  Messrs.  Hardy  and 
Pisge. 


1711.        The 
documents  prior 
to    this    date 
were  destroyed 
by  a  flood. 


(a)  They  are  arranged  In 
shelves  and  pigeon  -  holes, 
where  they  hare  been  usually 
kept,  and  are  to  a  certain 
extent  classified  according  to 
what  they  consist  of,  the 
more  conrenient  shelves  and 

{>igeon-(ioles  being   reserved 
or  the  documents  which  are 
most  frequently  referred  to. 

(b)  I  have  never  seen  any 
proper  list  or  Index,  and  the 
want  of  such  a  Ihit  or  index 
and  the  dlfllcnlty  of  providing 
for  its  preparattoD  Is  fully  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Report  of 
1800  before  mentioned,  in 
the  year  1890  I  made  an  at- 
tempt to  prepare  lists  and 
indices  lufflclent  for  practical 
purposes  connected  with  Uie 
business  of  the  office,  but 
they  are  not  exhaustive.  It 
was  soon  found  that  any  at- 
tempt at  a  wholesale  re- 
arrangement and  classifica- 
tion was  more  than  I  and  my 
staff  could  find  time  to  under- 
take, and  I  had  to  confine 
myself  to  Indexing  at  odd 
times  as  many  of  the  docu- 
ments as  I  could  in  the 
shelves  in  which  I  found 
them,  without  regard  to  any 
re-ainingement. 

(c)  The  lists  and  indices 
prepared  In  1890  above  re- 
ferred to  are  written  in  a 
book  of  foolscap  size,  about 
two  inches  thick. 


To  1878,  if  not 
earlier. 


Up  to  the  present 
there  has  been  no  de- 
mand for  inspection  on 
the  part  of  tne  public, 
except  so  far  as  regards 
the  enclosure  awards 
and  maps.  These  are 
inspected  in  the  office 
of  the  clerk  of  the 
I>eace.  Ko  documents 
are  allowed  to  be  taken 
out  of  the  custody  of 
the  derii  of  the  peace. 


Yes.  The  Quar- 
ter Sessions'  rolls 
are  being  flattened, 
bound,  and  calen- 
dared, and  ex- 
tracts therefirom 
are  being  printed. 
Ck>nsiderable  pro- 
gress has  alreisdy 
been  made  in  this 
work.  The  county 
council  have  taken 
steps  with  a  view 
to  ascertain  what 
documents  are  in 
the  possession  of 
parisn  councils,  and 

returns  which  have  been  preiwred.t  The 
oouncil  also  passed  the  following  resolution, 
a  copy  of  which  has  been  sent  to  each 
parish  council  and  parish  meeting.—**  That 
this  council  do  recommend  that  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  each  parish  council,  or 
at  the  annual  parish  meeting  where  there 
ts  no  parish  oouncil,  a  resolution  shall  be 
passed  requesting  every  person  or  body  of 
men  who  may  have  custody  of  any  parish 
document  to  sign  a  memorandum  acknow- 
ledging such  possMsion,  and  undertaking 
to  produce  such  document  to  the  pariah 
oouncil  or  parish  meeting  when  reauired  t« 
do  so  on  reasonable  notice  being  given." 


M$$  answer  to  Ko.  8b. 


L  enclose  copies  of  two 


Ko. 


Borne  €i  the  early 
dooumento  were  de* 
stroyed  by  flrCi  but 
that  waa  before  the 
appointment  of  my 
predecessor  in  office, 
who  waa  appointed  ' 
1884. 


(a)  The  public  are 
allowed  to  inspect  in- 
ctosure  awards  and 
plans,  railway  plans, 
Ac.  and  copies  and  ex- 
tracts are  furnished  by 
the  clerk  of  the  peace 
on  payment  of  the  pre- 
•criDedfees. 

(b)  and  (c).  No  county 
records  or  deposited 
documents  are  ever  lent 
out  from  thit  office. 


I  have  not  known 
any  case  of  injury  or 
destruction  by  fire  or 
damp,  but  in  «7ne  or 
two  Instanoss  very  old 
documents  have  had 
to  be  repaired  where 
broken  or  torn  by  fre- 
quent use,  or  decayed 
through  age. 


t  Not  printed. 


LOCAL  RECORDS  COMMITTEE. 


ENGLAND. 


1.  What  collections  of 
documentB  reUting  to 
the  history  of  the  locality 
already  exist  ? 


Wlvit    is   the  general 
nature  of  their  contents  ? 


2.  Are  they 
in  public  or 
private  cus- 
tody? 


8.  In  what  build- 
ing are  they  oon- 
talnedr 


4.  (a)  Is  the  accom- 
modation sufficient  and 
satisfactory  ? 

In  particular— 

(b)  Is  the  building 
fireproof  and  dry,  and 

(c)  Are  the  rooms  well 
lighted  and  oi-herwise 
adapted  for  the  use  of 
those  who  Toay  wish  to 
consult  them  f 


5.  (a)  Who  aro  the 
custodians? 

(b)  Bywhomaretli^y 
appointed  ? 

(t)  What  guarantees, 
if  any,  are  there  for  the 
appointment  of  persons 
with  proper  quUlflca- 
tions? 

(d)  How  sre  they  paid? 

(e)  Do  they  dlMharge 
any  other  functions? 


COUNTY  COUNCILS 
— continued, 

CHBSHIItE 
(Clerk). 


CUMBERLAND 
(Cleric). 


DESBYSHIRE  • 

(Clerk). 


DORSETSHIRE 
(Clerk). 


DURHAM  - 

(Clerk). 


Public  cus- 
tody. 


In  a  strong  room 
at  Chester  Castle. 


(a)  Yes. 

(b)  Practically     fire- 
proof and  diy. 

(c)  Yes. 


Treasurers'  Touchers, 
and  books  from  a  very 
early  period  (1703) ;  ses- 
sions' files  from  1570  ; 
game  certificates  and 
registers  of  gamekeepers 
from  1711 ;  sacramental  certificatos  fl741) ;  awards  of  common  lands,  1767  and  upwards ; 
plans  and  books  of  reference  of  canals,  railwavs.  and  roads  from  1792  :  land  tax  assess- 
ments from  1784  :  estreat  rolls  from  1681  :  alehouse  recognisances,  1752  ;  Jurors'  lists, 
1784  ;  turnpike  road  accounts  from  1823  ;  old  weights  and  measures  documents  finden- 
tures,  dc.)  from  1800  ;  papers  relating  to  the  River  Dee  from  1597  ;  river  Weaver 
accounts  and  papers  from  1735  ;  records  relating  to  Papists  from  1717  ;  rolls  of  oaths, 
&c.  from  1678  ;  county  rate  assessments  from  1705  ;  poll  books  at  general  elections, 
1714  and  upwsrds  ;  commissions  of  the  peAce  from  16B1  ;  sessions'  minute  and  order 
books  from  1559  ;  miscellaneous  documents  from  1774  ;  contracts  made  by  county 
authority  from  1789  ;  deeds  of  county  property  ;  deeds  and  wills  enrolled,  commencing 


(a)  The  clerk  of  the 
pekce  for  the  county. 

(b)  The         Standing 
Joint  Committee. 

(c)  None. 

(d)  By  salary  out  of 
the  county  fund. 

(e)  Yes. 


1760. 


They  are  in 
my  custody 
as  clerk  of  the 
pe&ce/ind  are 
open  to  in- 
spection on 
payment  of 
the  required 
fees. 


In  a  large  room 
in  the  court  house, 
being  part  of  my 
offices  as  clerk  of 
the  peace  for  the 
county,  the  room 
being  entirely  re- 
served for  this  pur- 
pose. 


(»)  Yes. 

(b)  It  is  not  con- 
structed as  a  "  fire- 
proof room,"  but  no  fire 
is  allowed  in  the  room, 
only  electric  light. 

(c)  Yes,  exceedingly 
so. 


There  are  no  "collec* 
tions  of  documents  re- 
lating to  the  history  of 
the  locality"  in  my  cus- 
tody. The  documents 
that  I  have  are  :— 

1.  Quarter  Sessions'  re- 
cords, minute  books, 
indictments,  and  other 
papers  relating  to  the 
Quarter  Sessions  business 
of  the  county. 

2.  A  number  of  awards  made  on  the  enclosure  of  various  commons  and  waste  grounds 
throughout  the  county,  which  have  been  enclosed  either  under  the  power  of  Acta  of 
Parliament  or  by  private  agreement  at  various  times.  These  awards  give  the  position  of 
the  commons,  and  there  are  maps  and  also  schedules  annexed  showing  how  they  were 
divided  and  to  whom  allotted.  There  are  also  manorial  books,  with  the  stewards  of 
their  respective  manors ;  but  they  are  of  a  purelv  personal  nature,  and  are  the  property 
of  the  lord  of  the  manor.  Tithe  maps  in  the  bishop's  registry ;  also  throughout  the 
county  in  various  places  are  enclosure  awards,  in  the  custody  of  parish  clergymen.  Title 
deeds  relating  to  parochial  lands,  and,  of  course,  the  usual  parochial  registers  relating  to 
the  various  parishes,  and  in  mv  opinion  these  would  all  be  much  safer  and  more 
accessible  if  deposited  in  various  local  centres  in  properly  construct^  offices. 

3.  A  Isrge  number  of  old  minute  books  and  papers  relating  to  the  administrative 
business  of  the  county. 


The  only  collection  of 
documenta  with  which  I 
have  any  actual  know- 
ledge are  the  county  re- 
cords of  the  County  of 
Derby,  which  comprise 
documenta  both  of  local 
and  historical  interest  of 
almost  every  nature. 


See  report  sent  here- 
with for  jist  of  records  in 
the  Dorset  C'ounty  record 
room  in  the  year  1877.  t 

Since  that  date  various 
books,  papers,  <1'C.,  have 
been  added  to  the  diffe- 
rent classes  mentioned  in 
the  report.  The  county 
council  minute  books, 
audited  aecounta,  con- 
tracta,  dLc,  have  also  been 
stored  there  since  the 
establishment  of  county 
councils  in  the  year  1888. 


1.  Bishop's  registry. 

2.  Dean  and  chapter's 
tr^Lsury. 

8.  Tuwn  clerk's  offices. 

4.  ('oi»yhoid  otflccs. 

5.  Clmiicery  (Palatine) 
registry. 

6.  Clerk  of  peace's  office. 

7.  Coujity  council  office. 

8.  County  coroner's 
offices. 

9.  Residences  of  de- 
ceased county  coroners. 

Very  varied,  as  appears 
from  the  list  of  places 
above  where  they  are 
kept.  Ktiolosure  awards 
are  distributed  amongst 
Nos.  2,  4,  5  and  6. 


They  are  at 
present  in  my 
custody,  as 
clerk  of  the 
peace  for  the 
county. 


Stored  in  a 
room  at  the 
Shire  Hall, 
Dorchester, 
the  clerk  of 
the  peace  be- 
ing responsi- 
ble for  their 
safety. 


Public. 


In     the    county 
buildings. 


The  Shire  Hall, 
Dorchester.  In  1887 
certain  offices  in 
the  Shire  Hall, 
Dorchester,  were 
altered  and  adap- 
ted for  use  as  a  re- 
cord room,  but  they 
are  not  fireproof. 


See  No.  1. 


We  have  sufficient 
accommodation  for 
many  years  to  come. 
There  are  several  rooms, 
fireproof  and  dry  and 
lighted  by  electricity, 
specially  constructed 
for  storing  documenta 
in  the  basement  of  the 
county  offices  ;  there  is 
also  a*  fireproof  record 
room  in  the  assize 
courta  adjoining  tlie 
county  offices.  These 
rooms  are  all  adapted 
for  those  who  require 
to  consult  the  docu- 
menta. 


(a)  The  Lord  Lien- 
tenant  of  the  county. 

(b)  The  Crown. 

(c),  (d),  (e)  These  are 
covered,  i  think,  by 
firat  reply. 


See  paragraph  2. 


The  clerk  of  the 
peace,  as  such.  No 
extra  remuneration. 


(a)  The  room  is  now 
rather  crowded,  but  if 
power  was  given  to  the 
local  authority  a  larse 
quantity  of  apparently 
useless  papers  could  be  destroyed,  and  give  igore 
room  for  the  better  Storing  of  the  remaining 
records. 

(b)  The  room  is  not  fireproof,  except  that  the 
door  is  of  iron  and  the  windows  have  iron 
shutters  to  them  ;  but  gas  and  hot-water  pipes 
keep  it  free  from  damp. 

(c)  Well  lit,  but  not  convenient  for  use  as  a 
consulting  room.  A  room  in  another  part  of 
the  building  is  used  if  any  of  the  records  or 
awards  are  examined  and  extracte  taken,  which 
occasionally  happens. 


As  to  6  and  7,  yes.  I 
am  not  able  to  answer 
as  to  the  others.        . 


(a)  As  to  Nos.  6  and  7,  ' 
the  clerk  of  the  peace. 

(b)  Appointed  by  the 
Lord  Lieutenant. 

(d)  By  the  county.       i 

(e)  Yes. 


t  Not  printed. 
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e.  What  funds  are 
aTallable  for  the 
malntananoe  of  the 
ooUectlon  or  for 
adding  to  ita  con- 
tents? 


7.  (a)  How  are  the  doca- 
ments  olassifled  and  arranged  ? 

So)  Is  there  any  list  of  or 
ex  to  the  contents  of  the 
collections  f 

(c)  If  so,  Is  It  written  or 
printed  t 


8.  To  what 
date  do  the 
oldest  docu- 
ments go  back  ? 


9.  Have  anj  of 
them  been  printed 
or  calendared  ? 


10.  (a)  At  what  times 
and  under  what  condi- 
tions are  members  of 
the  public  allowed  to 
inspect  or  copy  docu- 
ments in  the  collec- 
tion? 

Jt>)  Are     there    any 
es  about  lending  out 
documents  ? 

(c)  If  so,  have  they 
woiked  well  ? 


11.  HaTe  any  of  the 
documents.  within 
your  knowledge,  been 
destroyed  or  injured 
by  fire,  damp,  or  other 


The  county  funds 
are  arailable  for 
maintaining  collec- 
tion, and  it  is  being 
added  to  each  year. 


(a)  Under  different  heads 
In  cupboards  or  shelTss  in 
cupboards. 

(b)  Yes. 

(cj  Written  In  parchment 
books  (8). 


The  county  funds 
proTide  for  the  main- 
tenance and  doe 
presenration  of  all 
these  documenta. 


(a),  (b)  There  is  an  index 
book,  and  they  are  aU  num- 
bered and  entered  therein. 

(c)  Written. 


(a)  These  documents  are 
elasslfled  and  arranged  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the 
contents  thereof. 

Si\  (c)  There  Is  a  printed 
ex  01  the  contents,  and  a 
manuscript  index  is  kept  in 
which  is  Inserted  eyery  docu- 
ment as  it  is  put  away  in  the 
rooms. 


Tlie  county  funds  if 
money  is  allowed  by 
the  county  council. 
Nothing  so  far  has 
been  expended  by  the 
county  council  upon 
them. 


(a)  Judicial,  sUtutO^,  mis- 
cellaneous. 

(b)  Printed  class  list  only 
to  1877. 

(c)  Written  shelf  catalogue. 


As  to  Kos.  0  and  7, 
the  oounty  fund  for 
maintenance,  and  for 
additions 
for  oounty  work. 


As  to  numbers  0  and  7, 

(a)  Sessions'  orders  bound 
In  volumes  from  1016.  Qther 
records  in  yolumes  or  )oose 
bundles.  Parliamentaiy  plans 
numbered ;  enoloeure  awuds 
bound. 

(b)  Yes ;  but  not  complete 
further  back  than  1880.  ' 

(c)  Written.  ! 


.  ,.  .  • 


iSSM  answer  to 
question  1. 


About  1008. 


In  the  early 
partof  thelOtn 
century. 


1025.  A  re- 
cord book  con- 
taining orders 
and  proceed- 
ings of  sesslona 


As  to  Nos.  6 
and  7, 1010. 


No. 


None  haye  been 
printed.  One  large 
common  enclosure 
award  has  been 
copied. 


They  haye  been 
calendared. 


No. 


As  to  Nos.  6  and 
7,  No. 


(a)  The  public  are 
allowed  to  inspect 
documents      In      the 

Sresence  of  a  represen- 
&tlye  of  the  clerk  of 
the  peace  during  office 
hours,  and  on  payment 
of  one  shilling  for  each 
document. 

(b)  No,  as  documents 
are  not  lent  out. 


(a)  TTom  9  a.m.  until 
0  p.m.,  and  on  payment 
ox  the  necessary  fee. 

(b),  (o)  Not  lent  out. 


No. 


No. 


(a)  The  public  are 
allowed  to  inspect  docu- 
ments during  office 
hours  on  payment  of 
the  ordinaiy  fees  for 
Inspection. 

(b)  I  allow  no  docu- 
ments to  go  out  ct  my 
custody  on  any  pretiince 
whatever. 


(a)  By    appointipent 
with  clerk  of  the  ptece. 
<bX  (e)  None. 


As  to  Nos.  0  an<|  7, 
{a)  Daring  office  hours, 
(b)  None  are  lent  out. 


Some  of  the  docu- 
ments have  been  in- 
jured by  damp  In  past 
yearSfbefore  there  was 
any  proper  record 
room  In  whieh  to 
store  them. 


Not  to  my  know- 
ledge, except  a  few 
petttums,  Ac,  relating 
to  insolvent  debtors, 
whieh  in  1877  were 
found  to  be  decayed 
from  dunp. 


As  to  Nob.  0  and  7. 
not  since  1880,  when  I 
tookoffioe. 


J 
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LOCAL  RECORDS  COMMITTEE. 


ENGLAND. 


1.  Wh*t  oollection  of 
docamenU  relating  to 
the  history  of  the  locality 
already  eufttr 

What  la  the  general 
nature  of  their  content*  f 


2.  Are  they 
in  public  or 
prirate  eua- 
tody? 


S.  In  what  build- 
ing! are  they  con- 
tained? 


.  (a)  Is  the  accom- 
modation suAcient  and 
■atlBfttctory  ? 

In  particular— 

(b)  Ii  the  bnUdiiw 
flrepioof  and  dry,  and 

(c)  Are  the  roonu  well 
lighted  and  otherwiae 
adapted  for  the  use  of 
Uiose  who  may  wish  to 
conault  them  ? 


(a)  Who  an    the 


6.  (a)  Wh 
cuatodiaosT 


(b)  By  wlioiiiai«tli«y 
appointed  ? 


(c)  What  _ 
if  any,  are  there  for  the 
appointment  of  penons 
with  proper  qualiflea- 
tionaf 

(d)  How  are  they  paid? 

(e)  Do  they  dlacbaige 
any  other  functiona  T 


OOUKTY  OOUKCILS 


IMBX       •       . 

(Depnly  derlcX 


^LOUCISTESSHIBB 

(Clerk). 


HSBET0KD6HIBB 

'  (Clerk). 


HSRTF0BD6HIKS 
(Clerk). 


ISLBB  or  8CILLT 
(Clerk). 


XKMT 
(dwk). 


LANCABHIEB  • 
(Deputy  Ctork). 


Dooumenta  relating  to 
the  buaineaa  of  the  County 
Court  of  Quarter  Seaaiona 
and  the  county  council. 


Public. 


AttheShhfeHaU, 
Chelmaford. 


The  dooumenta  belong- 
ing to  the  county  council 
relate  to  the  proceedinga 
of  the  (Quarter  Seaaiona 
and  county  council  for 
Glouceaterahlre,  publica^ 
tiona  of  the  Record  Com- 
miaaionera,  Ac,  Ac,  and 
are  more  particularly 
apecliied  in  the  report  and 
catalogue  aent  herewith.! 


In  the  cus- 
tody of  the 
clerk  of  the 
peace  for 
Olouceater- 
ahtre. 


The   Shire  Hall, 
at  Olouceater. 


In  my  cua- 
todr  aa  clerk 
of  the  peace. 


The  Shire  Hall. 


The  principal  reoorda 
belonging  to  thia  county 
are  recorda  of  the  pro- 
ceedinga of  Quarter  Sea- 
aiona from  1616  to  preaent 
time. 

Eocloaure  awarda,  oonmiiaalona  of  the  peace,  eoronera'  in- 
quiaitiona,  oonvlctiona.  jury  liats.  Parliamentary  regiatera, 
enrolled  deeda  and  other  documents,  Uata  of  Freemaaona, 
retuma  of  lunatics,  Papiat  enrolmenta,  reoogniaancea,  depoai- 
tlona  and  varioua  other  mattera  filed  in  thia  office  of  no  public 
intereat. 


The  documenta  in  the 
custody  of  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant for  Hertfordshire 
consist  of  records  of 
Quarter  Seaaiona,  commia- 
Biona  of  the  peace,  yolun- 
teer  papera.  road  awarda 
and  other  documenta  re- 
lating to  righta  of  way, 
papera  relating  to  the 
expenaea  of    retuma  to 


In  public 
cuatody^  Tix. : 
that  of  the 
Cuatoa  Rotu* 
lorum  of  the 
county. 


Thoae  for  the 
countT  are  pre- 
aerred  partly  at  the 
Shire  Hall,  Hert- 
ford, and  partly  in 
my  atrong  room. 
Thoae  for  the  Li- 
berty of  St.  Albana 
are  at  the  Court 
Houae  in  that  City. 


Parliament,  rulea  and 
regulationa  for  county  priaona,  Tarioua  documenta  relating  to 
oatha,  vouchera  to  treaaurera'  aocounta.  enrolment  of  bargaina 
and  salea,  memorlala  relating  to  charitlea,  papera  relating  to 
inaolvent  debtora,  mlUtla  papers,  certificates  of  places  of 
worship,  specifications  of  and  estimates  for  building  bridges, 
Ac.  land  tax  papers,  returns  of  county  rate,  Toters'  lists, 
certificates  of  convictions,  sheriffs'  appointments,  enclosure 
awarda  and  other  miscellaneous  records. 
They  throw  an  important  li|^t  on  local  and,  incidentally,  on 

Kneral  history,  and  are    of    considerable    current    leg»l 
iportauue. 


The  only  records  n 
existence  in  these  islands 
so  far  aa  I  am  aware  are 
the  usual  regiatera  of 
baptiama,  birtha  and 
deatha,  and  marriagea ; 
together  with  pariah 
account  hooka  com  men* 
dug  about  1811. 


PnbUc 


The  docu- 
menta are  in 
the  cuatodr 
of  the  clerk 
of  the  peace. 


The  church,  coun- 
cil office,  and  regie- 
ter  office  (Superin- 
tendent Beigiatrar^a). 


In  the    Seaiona 
Houae,  ICaldatone. 


The  documenta  which 
are  depoaited  among  the 
reoorda  of  thia  county 
comprise  the  following : 

(a)  Sessioos' papers  dat- 
ing from  the  year  1606. 

fb)  Indictment  rolls 
dating  from  the  year  1060. 

(o)  Sacramental  certificates  dating  from  1078. 

id)  Alehouae  roUa  and  recognisanoea  dating  from  1040. 

le)  Title  deeda  of  propertiea  belonging  to  thia  county. 

f  f)  Awarda  of  Enclosure  Commiaaionera. 

(g)  Original  commiaalona  of  the  peace  dating  from  the  time 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

(h)  Documenta  enrolled  under  atatutory  enactment,  «.^., 
land  tax  aaaeaament  retuma,  militia  retuma  of  the  Cuatoa 
Botnlorum  from  the  time  of  Charlea  II.,  do.,  dkc 


Annual  Seaaiona  and 
Quarter  Seaalons  proceed- 
inga, oaUia  and  declara- 
tlona  of  county  Juaticea, 
awards,  Parliamentaiy 
plana,  deeda,  willa,  turn- 
pike road  acoonnta,  and 
gaa  and  water  aocounta. 


In  the  cos- 
tody  of  the 
deik  of  the 
county  ooun- 
cIL 


County     Offioea^ 
Pzeaton. 


(a)  Not  sufficient.  A 
new  record  room  Is 
about  to  be  built. 

(b)  The  existing  re- 
cord rooms  are  belwTed 
to  be  fireproof  and  di7. 

(c)  They  are  not 
adapted  for  the  keeping 
of  records  which  would 
be  constantly  consulted 
by  the  public 


(a)  Yes. 

(b)  Yes.  The  more 
important  documents 
are  in  a  fireproof  strong 
rocm. 

(c)  There  are  rooms 
in  the  Shire  HaU  avaU 
able  for  their  inspec- 
tion. 


Fftlrly. 
Yes. 

(c)  Moderately. 

A  new  fireproof  safe 
for  deeds  and  more 
valuable  documenta  has 
recently  been  erected, 
but  It  is  not  yet  in  use. 


(a)  In  my  opinion  It 
Is  not. 

Oi)  Dry,  not  fireproof. 

(c)  No,  separate  rooms 
should  in  my  opinion 
be  proTided  for  persons 
who  desire  to  consult 
the  records.  The  coun- 
ty council  are  consider- 
ing the  question  of  the 
provision  of  a  new 
county  record  room, 
which  in  my  judgment 
Is  much  required,  lly 
own  stRMig  room  is 
satisfactory.  The  re- 
cords in  that  are  princi- 
pally those  of  recent 
date  or  in  frequent  use. 
The  accommcxiation  at 
the  Shire  Hall  and  at 
the  Court  House.  St. 
Albans,  is  in  my  opinion 
neither  sufficient  nor 
satisfactory. 


The  accommodation 
In  the  record  rooms  Is 
not  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  enable  a  perfect 
qratem  of  keeping 
records  to  be  eamed 
Into  effect. 

Yes. 

No.  The  rooms  are 
not  adapted  for  the 
consultation  of  docu- 
menta in  situ. 


The  Lord  Lieutenant 
and  the  clerk  of  the 
peace. 


&•  reply  to  No.  i. 


Hyaelfaa  dark  o<  the 
peace. 


(a)  I  am  under  the 
dlrectiona  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  cuatodiaa 
of  all  the  county  and 
Liberty  reoorda  both  at 
Hertford  and  at  St. 
Albana,  and  my  clerks 
aaaiatme. 

(b)  Standing  joint 
committee. 

(c)  The  wiadom  of  the 
standing  joint  oommlt* 
tee. 

(d)  By  the  county 
ooundl ;  the  Secretary 
<rf  State  flzea  mj  aalaiy. 

(e)  The  dutioe  of  clerk 
of  the  peace  and  of  the 
county  oounciL 


(a)to(e)Thee]«riEof 
the  peace  la  the  atatu- 
toiT  cuatodian  on  behalf 
of  the  (Tuatos  Botulonm. 


The  dertt  of  thi 
eoonty  ooonefL 

The  atandtaif  joint 
committee  of  tin 
Countar  o(  Laneaalar. 

Aa  eleik  to  the  oouDly 
eoonclL 


t  Not  Printed. 
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8.  What  funds  are 
availAble  for  the 
malntoiMDce  of  the 
ooUeoUon  or  for 
addins  to  Ita  cod- 
tenuT 


7.  (a)  How  are  the  docu- 
meota  daaeifled  and  arranged  ? 

(b)  Is  there  amr  list  of,  or 
index  to,  the  contents  of  the 
ooUectiODS  ? 

(o)  If  so,  is  It  written  or 
printed? 


8.  To  what 
date  do  the 
oldest  docu- 
ments go  baclc  ? 


0.  Have  anr  of 
them  been  printed 
or  calendared  ? 


10.  (a)  At  what  times 
and  under  what  condi- 
tions are  members  of 
the  pablic  allowed  to 
inspect  or  copy  docu- 
ments in  the  ooUeo- 
Uon? 

(b)  Are  there  aajr 
rules  about  lending  out 
documents  f 

(c)  If  so,  have  they 
worked  well  ? 


U.  Have  aafoC  tha 
documents.  wtthiB 
your  Knowiaagab 


destroyed 

I7  flie,  damp^  or  othv 


The  county  rate. 


None  eioept  the 
rates  levied  by  the 
county  council. 


Tha  county  rate 
where  the  records  are 
progMTly  in  conn^ 
custody. 


None. 


The  general  county 
rate. 


3658. 


The  older  doenments  and 
papers  have  been  classiaed 
and  arranged  by  an  expert, 
who  prepared  a  written 
index. 


VitU  catalogue  sent  here- 
with. Other  written  indices 
exist  for  office  use  only. 


Sessions  rolls,         No^  except  in  the 
15fi6  ;       order      index  before  refer- 
boolcs,      1661 ;      red  to. 
session  bundles, 
1682;  commis- 
sions of  the  peace,1088 :  sacramental 
certificates,  1078;  militia  papers, 
1750 :  process  books  of  indictments, 
1081 :  bridge  books,  1666.    See  also 
"  Reports  on  the  Public  Records  of 
Great  Britain  "  (imo),  page  868. 


Index  written  in  book,  and 
added  to  fkom  time  to  time. 


Tlie  record 
books  of  the 
court  of  quar- 
ter sessions 
commencing  in 
1660  are,  I 
tMnk,  the 

earliest. 


None  but  the 
minutes  of  the 
county  council  and 
reports  of  ccmunit- 
tees  and  similar 
papers. 


1016. 


Not  sO  far  as  I  am 
aware. 


(a)  The  records  in  my  custody  Tlie  records 
are  now  undergoing  arrange-  of  earliest  date 
ment  and  claMiflcation,  and  arethesessions' 
the  sessions'  rolls  are  being  rolls  which 
calendared.  Messrs.  Hardy  begin  about 
and  Page,  of  21,  Old  Buildings,  16S0. 
Lincoln's  Inn,  are  being  em- 
ployed in  the  matter. 

(b)  There  is  a  temporary 
list  of  the  collection  of 
records. 

(c)  Partly  printed.  We  hope  some  day  to 
have  a  complete  printed  list.  A  special  com- 
mittee appointed  bv  the  county  council  to 
deal  with  the  county  records  has  been  ap- 
pointed for  some  time.  The  Earl  of  Claren- 
don (Lord  LieutenantX  Sir  John  Evans  (Vice- 
Chairman  of  the  county  council),  Messrs. 
Marlborough  R.  Pxyor,  Hellier  R.  H. 
Qosselln,  Sir  George  Faudel  ^Phillips.  Bart., 
O.O.I.B.,  Mr.  T.  F.  Halsqr,  M.p.,  and  Mr.  H. 
J.  Toulmin  form  the  committee  and  take 
considerable  interest  in  its  work. 


This  Question  is 
answered  in  No.  7. 
A  print  can  be  sent 
if  required. 


(a)  to  (c)  Documents  of  the 
character  enumerated  in 
answer  1  are  classified  and 
arranged  thus:  each  docu- 
ment is  numbered  and  a 
written  index  of  records  is 
kept,  the  entries  being  in 
alphabetical  order  each  with 
its  number  prefixed. 


Yes. 
Written. 


The  earliest 
document  bears 
the  date  1506. 


No. 


1710. 


No. 


D 


None  of  the  docu- 
ments are  at  present 
open  to  general  public 
In^Mction.  Many  have 
been  deposited  under 
Acts  (H  Parliament, 
which  allow  inspection 
on  certain  terms.  It  is 
believed  that  arrange- 
ments will  shortly  be 
made  for  general  public 
inspection,  subject  to 
rules  and  to  tne  pay- 
ment of  some  fee. 


Ibeltova 
«r 

ago. 


No. 


Open  to  inspection, 
sabjeet  to  payment  of 
prseeribed  fee.  No 
documents  allowed  to 
leave  the  building. 


(a)  At  the  office  of 
the  clerk  of  the  peace 
subject  to  hla  reason- 
able discretion. 

(b)  Nona  are  lent  oat, 
and  in  my  opinion  they 
should  never  be.  In- 
speetions  ai«  facilitated 
as  much  as  possible. 


No. 


Nabut-U  lirtMni* 
lar  tnat  none  of  we 
liberty  of  Si.  AlbaM 
sesstons'  loUili  enrlier 
thanl7M. 


A  member  of  the 
public  as  such  would 
not  be  allowed  inspec- 
tion, but  a  oopy  would 
be  furnished  at  the 
usual  rata  of  charge. 
Inspection  on  special 
grounds  to  approved 
persons  would  be 
Kranted.  No  docu- 
ments are  lent  out. 


No. 


Any  time  between  the 
hours  of  9  a.m.  and 
.s  p.m. 

No  docttroentfl  are 
allowed  to  1>«  lent  out. 


Ye|.  by 
oM  age. 


dirap   and 


no 


LOCAL  RECORDS  COMMITTEE. 


ENGLAND.; 


1.  What  collections  of 
documentt  reUting  to 
the  hUtory  of  the  locality 
already  exlet? 

What  18  the  general 
nature  of  their  oontenta? 


2.  Are  they 
In  puhUo  or 
private  cus- 
tody? 


8.  In  wliat  build- 
ing are  they  con* 
talned? 


4.  (a)  Is  the  aocom- 
modation  snfBcIent  and 

satisfactory  ? 

In  particular— 

(b)  Is  ^he  building 
fireproof  and  dry,  and 

(c)  Are  the  rooms  well 
lighted  and  otherwise 
adapted  for  the  use  of 
those  who  may  wish  to 
consult  them  ? 


fi.  (a)  Who    are    the 

custodians? 

(b)  By  whom  are  they 
appointed? 

(c)  What  guanatees, 
if  any,  are  there  for  the 
appointment  of  persoos 
with  proper  qoaliflca- 
tlons  ? 

(d)  How  are  they  paid?  i 

(e)  Do  they  diachaige  ' 
any  other  functions  ? 


COUNTY  COUNCILS 
— continued. 

LBICESTBBSHIBE  - 
•     (Clerk). 


LINCOLNSHIRE  (Holland) 
(Clerk). 


UNCOLNBHIBE 
terenV 
(Clerk). 


(K« 


LINCOLNSHIBE  (Linds^) 
(Clexk). 


LONDON*       •       • 
(Laid  before  Gounc  11). 


Public  cus- 
tody, and  a 
fee  of  Is.  is 
charged  for 
prod  u  c  1 1  o  n 
and  inspec* 
tion  of  docu- 
ments. 


of 


The  documents  relating         Public  cus-         In    a     fireproof 
to  ttie  County  of  Leicester,      tody,  and    a      muniment  room  at 
and    which    are   in    my      fee  of  Is.  is      the       Castle 
custody  as  clerk  of  the      charged     for      Leicester, 
peace  and  clerk  of  the 
county  '  council,    consist 
chiefly  of  awards,  plans, 
dkc,   of  county   bridges, 
buildings,  societies'  rules, 
commissions  of  the  peace 

from  4  James  II.,  grants  to  constables  of  Leicester  Castle, 
county  oonveyanoes,  county  gaol  papers,  canal  plans,  county 
rates,  county  treasurers'  and  coroners'  papers,  deputy  lieu- 
tenants' papers,  election  papers,  freeholders  books,  returns  of 
fines  and  fees,  game  deputations,  high  constables,  enclosure 
Acts,  Jurors'  lists,  land  tax  assessments  from  1778,  lieutenancy 
book,  lunatics'  returns,  militia  papers,  oaths  of  qualification 
from  1760,  petitions  and  memorials,  plans,  registers,  various 
recognizance  bouKs  from  1676,  railway  plans,  and  sessions' 
order  books  from  1666,  and  minute  books,  sessions'  rolls  from 
1714,  appointments  of  sheriffs,  quarter  sessions'  papers,  plans 
of  turnpike  roads,  and  various  other  documents. 


1.  The  records  of  the 
quarter  sessions,  includ- 
ing enclosure  awards  and 
other  public  documents 
relating  to  the  county. 

2.  A  considerable  col- 
lection of  old  books  and 
local  Acts  of  Parliament 
and  other  Interesting 
records  in  the  possession 
of  a  local  archeologlcal 
society  called  the  Spald- 
ing Gentlemen's  Society. 

8.  A  library  of  ancient 
books  and  writings  kept 
in  a  room  over  the  church 
porch  in  Boston. 

4.  Records  of  H.  M. 
Commissioners  of  Sewers, 
which  are  Interesting  and 
of  great  importance  in 
this  low  lying  district. 
'6.  The  parish  vestry 
books  and  deeds  relating 
to  local  charities,  Ac. 


There  are  none  what- 
ever. 


I  have  no  knowledge  of 
any  documents  dealing 
solely  with  the  history  of 
the  county.  There  are  in 
my  custody  oi  clerk  of  the 
peace  of  the  Parts  of 
Llndsey  the  records  of 
Quarter  Sessions  which 
are  valuable  for  practical 
purposes  both  present  and 
future,  especially  in  regard 
to  the  reascertainment  of 
com  rents,  the  diversion 
and  stopping  up  of  high- 
ways, and  other  matters. 
They  contain  a  record  of 
proceedings  both  judicial 
and  administrative  at  the 
Quarter  Sessions. 

Enclosure  awards  of 
numerous  parishes  in  the 
county,  a  few  are  original 
but  generally  they  are 
enrolments,  railway  and 
other  plans,  title  deeds  to 
county  property. 


Minute  books,  rate 
books,  plans,  presentments 
of  the  Court  of  the 
several  Commissioners  of 
Sewen,  which  had  Juris- 
diction in  the  present 
County  of  London  from 
the  year  1567,  temp.  Qneen 
Elizabeth,  to  1866  (the 
date  of  the  passing  of  the 
Metropolis  Management 
Act) ;  also  deeds  relating 
to  the  purchase  of  pro- 
perty. 

Oiders  and  arrange- 
ments for  the  drainage  of 
property,  the  purification 
of  streams,  and  other 
matters  of  like  nature. 


1,  4,  6.  In 
public  cus- 
tody. 

2,  8.  In  pri- 
vate custody. 


Documents 
relating  to 
parishes  are 
usually  placed 
in  the  parish 
churches  or 
are  now  in 
the  custody 
of  the  parish 
council. 

Some  enclo- 
sure awards 
are  I  believe 
in  private 
custody. 


In  the  cus- 
tody of   the 
London 
County  Coun- 
cil. 


1.  A  fireproof 
record  room  at  the 
Sessions  House, 
Spalding. 

2.  In  a  room 
specially  fitted  up 
in  the  Johnson 
Hospital  at  Spald- 
ing. 

8.  See  answer  to 
No.  1. 

4.  ^a)  Records  for 
Hunared  of  Elloe  in 
Spalding  Sessions 
House. 

(b)  Records  for 
Hundreds  of  Kirton 
and  Shirbeck  in  a 
room  in  an  old 
building  in  Boston. 

6.  In  the  parish 
church  or  in  boxes 
provided  tar  the 
parish  councils. 


In  the  Castle  of 
Lincoln,  the  Sessions 
House  at  Spllsby. 
and  in  the  olRce  of 
the  county  council 
in  Lincoln. 


I 
The  offices  at- 
tached to  the 
County  HaU,  Spring 
Oardens,  Charing 
Cross. 


An  additional  number 
of  boxes  (iron)  are  being 
placed  in  this  room  and 
for  the  next  20  years  I 
should  think  the  aooo- 
modation  will  last. 

Yes,  as  to  muniment 
room.  Documents  are 
inspected  at  my  office, 
10,  New  Street, 
Leicester. 


1.  Yes,  the  room  is 
fireproof,  dry,  and  well 
lighted. 

2.  Yes,  the  room  is 
dry  and  well  lighted, 
the  more  valuable  docu- 
ments in  a  fireproof 
safe. 

8.  The  room  Is  light 
and  dry  and  practieiQly 
fireproof. 

4.  (a)  Yes,  the  room 
is  very  dry  and  well 
lighted,  but  not  fire- 
proof. 

(b)  The  ancient  docu- 
ments are  not  well  kept, 
the  more  recent  ones 
are  in  the  clerk's  office 
and  well  preserved. 

6.  These  are  generally 
well  kept  so  far  as  the 
conntv  council  has  in- 
quired into  the  matter. 


The  accommodation 
cannot  be  considered 
satisfactory,  and  the 
distribution  of  the 
documents  is  incon- 
venient. All  the  places 
are  dry,  but  only  the  one 
used  for  awsrds  and 
title  deeds  is  fireproof ; 
the  rooms  are  well 
lighted,  but  are  not 
otherwise  adapted  for 
the  use  sum;ested. 


There  is  no  one  at  the 
Castle.  The  ker  of  the 
strong  room  is  kept  by 
me,  and  my  clerks  fetch 
up  and  return  any 
documents  required  for 
inspection.  No  pay- 
ment is  made. 


(a)  1.  The  clerk  of  the 
prace. 

2.  The  committee  of 
the  Society  chosen  by 
the  members  of  the 
Society.   -  •■ 

8.  The  vicar  of  Boatoo. 

4.  The  clerks  to  the 
Commissioners. 

6.  The  vicar  and 
churchwardens  of  the 
parish  or  the  parish 
council. 


The  documents  are 
kept  In  dry,  fireproof 
rooms,  and  are  carefully 
preserved  from  damage 
of  any  kind.  There  Is 
at  present  no  proper 
accommodation  for  con- 
sulting the  documents. 
When  the  council 
builds  new  oflices 
accommodation  will  be 
provided. 


(b)  These  aflloen  ars 
appointed  by  the  London  County  Council. 

(c)  The  statistical  officer  of  the  Council  is  a 
Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Anttqnarles,  an 
authority  upon  local  government  history,  and  is 
proficient  in  the  use  of  records. 

Jl)  The  officers  are  paid  by  salary. 
b)  The  clerk  of  the  C6uncll  and  the  statisticsl 
cer  of  the  Council   disdiarge   many  other 
functions,  but  the  record  keeper  is  entirely 
employed  in  taking  care  of  the  Oouncil's  records. 


(a)  The  clerk  of  the 
Council  is  the  legal 
custodian  of  and  re- 
sponsible for  all  the 
records  of  the  council, 
but  the  sUtistical 
officer  of  the  council 
has  the  x»ractica]  cus- 
tody of  them.  There 
is  also  a  record  keeper 
in  whose  direct  ohsrge 
all  the  documents 
placed. 


t  See  also  Appendix  V.,  p.  278. 
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-  6.  Wliat  tvadt  are 
ETailable  for  the 
nuktnteiumce  of  the 
ooUectton  or  for 
adding  to  lie  oon- 
teDU? 


.  7.  (a)  How   are  the  docn* 
menta  claasifled  and  arranged  ? 

n>)  Is  there  any  list  of  or 
inaez  to  the  oontenta  of  the 
opUectlons  ? 

'  (c)  If  ao,  ia  it  written  or 
printed? 


8.  To  what 
date  do  the 
oldest  docn- 
menta  go  back  ? 


0.  HaTe  anT,  of 
)  them  been  printed 
.or  calendared? 


I 


10.  (a)  At  what  tin 
and  under  what  oon 
tiona  are  members 
the  public  allowed 
inapect  or  copy  doc^ 
menta  In  the  collection  ? 

(b)  Are  there  aqy 
rules  about  lending  out 
documents? 


won 


(c)  If  ao,  hMre  th«^ 
orkedwell?  - 


11.  Have  any  of  the 
documenta.  within 
your  knowledge,  been 
destroyed  or  injured 
by  fire,  damp,  or  other 
cauaeY 


None. 


1.  The  county  fund. 

2.  Snbacriptions  of 
members. 

5.  None  that  I  am 
aware  of. 

4.  The  taxes  levied 
by  the  OommlBsioners. 

6.  The  parish  rates. 


There  is  MB.  Vol. ,  at  one  end 
is  an  alphabetical  index  and 
at  the  other  is  a  list  of  the 
contents  of  each  box.  It  was 
made  in  1871  and  is  corrected 
from  time  to  time. 


The  county  devotes 
the  neoesaarr  auma 
for  maintaining  the 
records  out  of  the 
county  rate. 


1.  A  written  index. 

2.  A  printed  catalogue. 
S.  A  written  Index. 

i.  None  that  I  am  aware  of. 
5.  None  that  I  am  aware  of . 


Jamea  II. 


No. 


1.  About  the 
year  1600. 

S.  The  early 
part  of  the  12th 
century. 

4.  About  1720. 


Not    that 
aware  of 


I  am 


The  minutes 
of  quarter 

aesaiona     date 
from  1666. 


I 


No. 


(a)  The  documenta  are 
claaaifled  according  to  aubiect 
matter,  and  a  complete 
calendar  of  the  documenta 
haa  been  made  and  ia  in 
course  of  being  printed. 

(b)  There  ia  no  llat  or  index 
beyond  the  above  named 
calendar. 

(c)  See  above. 


The 
1667-68. 


year 


No,  but  the  coun- 
cil haa  recently 
voted  the  neceaaary 
money  to  print  s 
flrat  volume  of 
tranacripta  from 
the  records,  and  has 
engaged  therefor  a 
competent  paleo- 
grapner  to  copy  the 
origlnalafor  print- 
ing under  the 
editorahip  of  the 
atatiatical  oiHcer  of 
the  council. 


In  office  honra  a  room 
and  clerk  are  provided 
on  notice  being  given. 

Under  no  circum- 
atancea  are  documenta 
allowed  to  leave  my 
office  except  to  ok 
returned  to  the  munl« 
ment  room. 


No. 


1.  Bj  appointment 
with  the  clerk  of  the 
peace. 

2.  Booka  and  docu- 
menta lent  to  membera 
only. 

5.  On  application  to 
the  vicar  of  Boaton. 

4.  On  application  to 
the  clerk  to  the  Com- 
miaaionera. 

6.  Respective  vicara 
or  pariah  oonnclla. 


No. 


Peraona  intereated  are 
allowed  to  inspect  and 
to  take  copiea  or  ex- 
tracta  of  all  the  docu- 
menta referred  to  at 
thia  office  on  payment 
of  preacribed  feea  and 
on  giving  aliort  notice. 

^o  document  ialent 
out  of  the  office. 


Damp  haa  undoub- 
tedly injured  aome  of 
the  doeumenta. 


(a)  Owing  to  lack  of 
accommodation  there 
are  no  arrangementa  at 
present  for  public  in- 
apection  or  copying  of 
documenta. 

(b)  Documenta  are 
not  allowed  to  be  lent 
out. 

(c)  Bee  above. 


No  early  documenta 
have  been  deatrOyed 
of  late  years. 


3658. 


D2 
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LOCAL  RECORDS  COMMITTEE. 


ENGLAND. 


1.  WliAt  eolleotiolu  of 
doeamenta  relating  to 
the  history  of  the  locality 
already  exist? 

What  is  the  general 
nature  of  their  contents  ? 


2.  Are  they 
in  puhlie  or 
priTate  cus- 
tody? 


8.  In  what  build* 
ing  are  they  oou- 
Ulned? 


4.  (a)  Is  the  aooom- 
modatlon  sulBclent  and 
satisfactoiyf 

In  partionlar— 


fireproof 


the 
and 


building 
diy,  and 


{c)  Are  the  rooms  well 
limted  and  otherwise 
adapted  for  the  use  of 
those  who  msj  wish  to 
consult  them  f 


6.  (a)  Who  are  the 
custodians  ! 

(b)  By  whom  are  UftSy 
appmnted? 

(c)  What  guarantees, 
if  any,  are  there  for  the 
appointment  of  persona 
vnth  proper  qualiflea- 
tionst 

(d)  flow  are  they  paid  T 

(e)  Do  they  dischaige 
any  ottier  functions  ? 


COUNTY  COUNCILS 

MIDDLESEX     -       - 

(Clerk). 


MONMOUtHSHUUS 

For  NORFOLK, 
•sep.  26. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 
(Deputy  aerk). 


-^RTHUMBSRLAND 
Deputy  Clerk). 


H0TTINGHAM8RIRE 
(Clerk). 


For  OXFORDSHIRE, 
see  p.  20. 


SOMBESETSHIRE   • 
(Clerk). 


The  records 
are  in  the 
custody  of  :— 

(a)  The 
Custos  Rotu- 
lorum.or 

(b)  The 
clenc  of  the 
peace,  or 

(c)  The 
clerk  of  the 
county  coun- 
cil. 


The  records  and 
documents  are  kept 
in  specially  con- 
structed record 
rooms  at  the  Guild- 
hall, Westminster. 


The  records  and  docu- 
ments relating  to  the 
Court  of  Quarter  Sessions 
of  the  County  of  Middle- 
sex are  of  the  usual 
character.  Since  the 
Local  Government  Act 
1888,  came  into  operation 
there  are  documents  and 
records  relating  to  the 
County  Council  of  Middle- 
sex. Documents  of  Quar- 
ter Sessions  date  iMck 
to  the  Tear  1549,  and  con- 
sist of  sessions'  rolls, 
minute  books,  deposi- 
tions, plans,  enclosure 
awards,  d^c. 


There  are  no  arrangements  in  existence  for  the  custody  of  documents,  as  we  do  not  possess  any  of  historical  interest. 


The  accommodation 
is  sufficient.  The 
record  rooms,  as  already 
stated,  were  specially 
constructed  for  the 
purpose  of  storing 
records. 

Anyone  desiring  to 
Inspect  records  would 
not  do  so  in  the  reoord 
room  but  in  one  of  the 
offices  in  this  building. 


See  answer  to  qu< 
tion  Ko.  4. 


In  the  cus- 
tody of  Earl 
Spencer  as 
Custos  Rotu- 
lorum  of  the 
county  of 
Northamp- 
ton, and  kept 


During  the  re- 
building of  tlie 
coun^  buildings 
they  are  tempora- 
rily in  buildings  at 
84  Gold  Streetv 
Northampton. 


Record  books  of  Quar- 
ter Sessions  complete 
from  1686 ;  minut«  books 
of  Quarter  Sessions  com- 
plete from  1608 ;  en- 
closure awards  (original) ; 
enrolments  of  enclosure 
awards ;  Acts  of  Par- 
liament (number  of  pri- 
vate and  personal);  ale- 
house keepers'  recog- 
nizances ;  writs  of  Ml 
quod  damnum ;  bas- 
tardy orders  and  badger 
licenses ;  plans  of  canals  | 
(the  earliest  being  1702) ;  •  I 

commissions  of  the  peace  ;  court  rolls  fa  few) ;  certitlcates  of 
conformity  ;  estreat  rolls ;  Freemasons  lodges  ;  freeholders' 
lists  of  books,  game  certificates ;  hair  powder  certificates ; 
land  tax  assessments ;  militia  papers ;  meeting-houses  ; 
None  navigation ;  notices  of  printing-presses ;  poll  liooks ; 
police ;  Quakers'  declarations ;  Queen  s  jubilee  ;  waterworks 
plans ;  railway  plans ;  replevin  bonds,  Ac. ;  Government 
returns ;  road  plMis ;  sheriff^'  appointments ;  swearing 
rolls  (William  and  Mary) ;  sacrament  certificates  ;  sessions 
files  complete  from  Elizabeth ;  voters'  lists ;  yeomanry 
papers. 


bv  the  Clerk 
of  the  Peace  for  the  said  county. 
Certain  of  the  more  modem 
documents  in  the  custody  of  the 
county  council,  and  kept  by  the 
clerk  of  the  county  council. 


The  accommodation  in 
the  new  buildings  will 
be  in  every  respect 
satisfactory.  Dry,  fire- 
proof, and  lighted  by 
electricity. 


So  far  as  the  county  records  are  concerned,  there  are  the 
minute  books  of  Quarter  Sessions,  affording  Informatiun  as  to 
roods  and  parochial  divisions,  prisons,  lockups,  police,  Roman 
Catholics,  the  rebellions  of  1716  and  1745,  Ac,  Ac,  and  In  addi- 
tion particulars  of  crime  afforded  by  indictments  and  petty  ses- 
sional convictions.  But  these  records  are  essentially  local  In 
their  nature.  These  are  deposited  in  the  Moothall  of  the  county 
in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  records  of  more  general  interest  and  of 
greater  antiquity  in  the  archives  of  Alnwick  Castle,  and  possibly 
in  the  archives  of  other  county  families. 


The  county  records, 
consisting  of  convictions, 
depositions,  certificates 
of  diversion  of  highways, 
deposited  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, books  of  reference 
and  plans,  enclosure 
awards,  charity  schemes, 
title  deeds  of  county  pro- 
perty, lieutenancy  docu- 
ments and  miscellaneous 
documents  relating  to 
Quarter  Sessions. 


The  sessions'  minute 
books  back  to  1650 :  the 
sessions'  rolls  back  to  the 
same  date ;  land  tax  as- 
sessments since  1788. 


lliey  are  in 
my  posses- 
sion as  clerk 
of  the  peace. 


In  the  cus- 
tody of  the 
Custos  Rotu- 
lorum. 


In  a  strong  room 
at  the  Shire  Hall. 


The  Shire   Hall, 
Tftunton. 


(a)  The  clerk  of  the 
peace  and  of  the  county 
council. 

(b)  By  the  standfaig 
Joint  committee  of  the 
county. 


The  county  records 
themselves  are  lodged 
in  a  room  In  the  base- 
ment of  the  Moothall, 
which  is  believed  to  be 
fireproof,  and  is  fairly 
well  ventilated.  But 
it  can  scarcely  be  said 
that  it  is  "well  adapted 
for  the  use  of  those  who 
wish  to  consult  them," 
though  there  are  other 
i-ooms  in  the  buUding 
which  are  available 
when  any  particuUr 
document  has  to  be  ex- 
amined or  copied. 


(aX(bX(c),(d),and(e) 
The  Local  Government 
Act,  1888,  provides  as 
follows :— Sectlon64(la} 
**  The  existing  records  of, 
or  in  the  custody  at,  the 
court  of  Quarter  Ses- 
sions shall,  subject  to 
any  order  of  that  court, 
remain  in  the  same 
custody  in  which  they 
would  have  be«i  If  this 
Act  had  not  passed; 
and  section  tS  (^  **  The 
clerk  of  the  peace  who 
is  also  tile  clerk  of  the 
county  council  shall, 
subject 


to  the  dlrso 
tions  of  the  Custos  Ro- 
tulonim,  or  the  quarter  sessions,  or  the  county 
council,  as  the  case  may  be,  have  charge  of,  and 
l)e  responsible  for  the  records  and  documents 
of  the  county."  The  official  referred  to  is  now 
eligible  by  the  standing  Joint  ocmimittee  of  the 
county  council  and  the  Quarter  Sessions,  and  is 
paid  an  incltisive  salary. 


I 


ghtcd  by  gas. 


Yes. 

Tl^e  rooms  are  fire- 
proof and  well  venti- 
lated ;  I  cannot  say 
they  are  adapted  for 
purposes  of  examina- 
tion of  documents. 


See  answer  to  No.  2. 


The  (Tustos  Rotulonun. 
There  la  a  hall-keeper 
appointed  lay  the  stand- 
ing Joint  committee. 
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8.  What  fundi  are 
available  lor  the 
maintenflnce  of  the 
ooHectlen  or  for 
adding  to  its  con- 
tent!? 


7.  (a)  How  are  the  doon- 
menU  clanifiad  and  arranged  ? 

(b)  It  there  any  list  of  or 
index  to  the  contents  of  the 
eoUectioDB  ? 

(c)  If  to,  IB  it  written  or 
printed? 


8.  To  what 
date  do  the 
oldest  doca> 
mentsgoback? 


9.  Have  anv  of 
them  been  printed 
or  calendared  ? 


10.  (a)  Atwhatthnea 
and  under  what  oondl- 
tioQS  are  memben  of 
the  pablio  allowed  to 
inspect  or  copy  docu- 
ments In  the  collec- 
tion 7 

»)  Are    there     any 
les  about  lending  out 
documents  T 

(c)  If  sa  liave  they 
worked  well  ? 


miei 


U.  Have  any  of  the 
documents,  withia 
your  knowledge,  been 
destroyed  or  injured 
■by  Are,  damp^  or  other 
eaiae? 


Any  expenditure 
required  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  records 
would  have  to  be  paid 
out  of  tbe  county 
rate  if  not  voluntarily 
subscribed. 


No  special  funds. 


Ncme^  unless  the 
county  council  votes 
fun^   for   the  pur- 


None. 


The  old  records  up  to  the 
comnieiieenientof  the  present 
century  were  classified, 
arranged  and  indexed  at  the 
expense  of  the  (k>unty  Beoord 
Society,  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Watson, 
of  the  Record  Ofllce,  and  four 
volumes  with  reference  to 
tbe  records  were  prepared  by 
^[r.  Jeaffreson,  and  were  pul^ 
lished  for  tbe  members  or  the 
society. 

Tiiere  IN  no  printed  index. 


ITie  documents  are  well 
classifled  and  arranged. 
There  is  an  index  written. 


To  1549. 


8ee    answer    to 
No.  7. 


To  the  time 
of  Queen  Elixa- 
beth. 


(a)  There  is  no  systematic 
classification. 

(b  and  c)  Inhere  is  a  manu- 
script index  to  the  documents 
lodged  in  the  strong  room. 


(a)  Arranged    upon    num- 
bered shelves. 

(b)  Yes,  a  book  containing 
an  index. 

(c)  Written. 


According  to  their  nature. 
Yes,  a  rough  list :  but  not 
any  general  index. 
Written. 


No,  except  In  ex- 
tracts. 


No. 


a  book   of 
of    assizes 


the 
and 


The  docu- 
ment of  ear- 
liest date  in 
tbe  Moothall  is 
criminal  reconls 
sessions  dating  from  1594  to  1630. 
It  is  supposed  that  in  former  times 
the  county  records  were  taken 
charge  of  by  the  successive  clerks 
of  the  peace,  and  kept  in  his  pro- 
fessional office,  and  on  the  death  of 
a  clerk  many  of  them  were  not 
handed  over  to  his  successor,  so 
that  for  pnuttical  i>urpose8  they 
may  be  regarde<l  as  lost. 


To  the  year 
1700. 


About  1060. 


I  am  not  aware 
that  any  of  the 
written  documents 
have  been  printed. 
The  reooros  have 
been  indexed  (see 
answer  to  No.  7 
(h) ). 


I  am  not  aware, 
but  I  believe  they 
have  been  calen- 
dared by  the  Re- 
cord Oflice. 


(a)  Members 
ibllc  are  allowed 


of 


the 
public  are  allowed  to 
inspect  oertabi  of  the 
documents  («  payment 
of  the  statutable  or 
other  duly  authorised 
fee. 

(b)  No  documents  are 
allowed  to  go  out  of 
tbe  bnildina  or  out  of 
the  possession  of  the 
clerk  of  the  peace  or 
the  clerk  of  the  county 
council,  as  the  case  may 
be. 


A  great  many  yean 
ago  the  records  were 
not  taken  such  care 
of  as  at  the  present 
tlme^  and  some  of 
tbem  have,  no  doubt, 
suffered  from  duap 
and  from  being  kept 
in  imperfect  record 
rooms  at  the  Sessions 
House,  Clerkenwell, 
under  the  old  order  of 
things  prior    to    the 

S using  of  the  Local 
ovemment  Aot,  IMB. 


Practically,  anyone 
can  inspect  these  docu- 
ments for  a  proper  pur- 
pose. No  papers  are 
lent  out.  There  are  no 
special  rules  as  to  con- 
sulting the  documents. 
The  matter  is  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  clerk 
of  the  peace. 


(a)  During  oflice 

hours  on  payment  of 
fees,  according  to  the 
table  of  fees  sanctioned 
by  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

(b  and  c)  No. 


(a)  Open  to  inspec- 
tion at  my  office  during 
office  hours. 

(b)  No,  the  docu- 
ments are  never  lent. 


By  written  applica- 
tion. 
None  are  ever  lent. 


Some  of  the  older 
ones  have  been  in- 
jured by  damp. 


So. 


No* 


There  are  two  old 
volumes  of  Quarter 
sessions'  recoras  mis- 
sing. 
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LOCAL  RECORDS  COMMITTEE. 


ENGLAND. 


COUNTY  C0UNCTL8 
—contintud. 

SOUTHAMPTON       - 
(Clerk). 


•SUFFOLK  (inoladlnff  East 
.  ftnd  West  RnfTolk). 
-  (Deputj  Clerk).        i 


SURKBY    .       .       .       . 
(Clerk  of  the  Conocil). 


8UBREY    • 

(Clerk  ef  the  Peace). 


SUSSEX  (inclndlog 
and  West  Sussex). 
(Clerk). 


£48t 


WARWICKSHIRS   • 
(Deputy  Clerk). 


WESTMORLAND        (Be- 
cords  Committee). 


WILTSHIRE 


W0BCE8TBRSHIRE 


1.  What  collectioiiB  of 
documents  relatingl  to 
the  history  of  the  locality 
already  exist  ?  j 

What  Is  the  gederal 
natm«  of  their  coAtebts  't 


2.  Are  they 
In  public  or 
private  cus- 
tody? 


8.  In  what  build- 
ing are  they  con- 
talned? 


4.  (a)  Is  the  acoem- 
modation  sufficient  and 
satisfactory  ? 

In  particular— 

(b)  Is  the  buUdlng 
fireproof  and  dry,  and 

^c)  Are  the  rooms  well 
lighted  and  otherwise 
adapted  for  the  use  of 
those  who  may  wish  to 
consult  them  f 


6.  (a)  Who    are    the 
custodians? 

(b)  By  whom  are  they 
appointed  ? 

•  (c)  What  gwarsntees, 
if  any,  are  there  for  the 
appointment  of  persons 
with  proper  quallflea- 
tionsf 

'  (d)  How  are  tliey  paid? 

(e)  Do  they  discharge 
any  other  functions  ? 


1 

I 

I 

I  I 

The  only  documents  witti  which  I  hare  any  acquaintance  are  those  county  documents  of  which  I  have  charge  under 
awards,  deposited  plans  for  railways,  Ac.  The  old  documents  amongst  these  have  never  been  properly  or  satimisctarUy 
and  it  is  the  intention  as  early  as  possible  to  move  into  the  new  room  the  deposited  plans,  awsnu,  and  other  modem 
interest  which  may  be  found. 


They  are  in 
the  custody 
of  the  clerk 
of  the  peace. 


In  the  County 
Hall,  Ipswich,  and 
the  Shire  Hall, 
Bury  St.  Edmunds. 


The  county  records : 
consisting  of  indictments, 
convictions,  depositions, 
enclosure     awards     and 

Slans,  railway  plans,  title 
eeds  of  county  property, 
removal  orders,  old  bridge  records,  sessions'  bills,  Jury  lists, 
sessions'  record  and  order  books  dating  back  to  1(09,  militia 

Kpers,  treasurers'  books,  land  tax  assessments,  rtierlffs'  writs, 
ok  of  contracts,  registers  of  voters,  medical  registers,  Acts 
of  Parliament,  and  many  old  and  miscellaneous  books  and 
documents. 


(a)  No. 

(b)  Some  of  the  docu- 
ments are  in  a  fireproof  \ 
ro<Hu,  others  are  not. 

(c)  No.  I 


See  answer  to  No.  2. 


Safe     room     of  • 
County  HalLKlngs- 
ton  •  on  -  Thames, 
Surrey. 


A  digest  of  Surrey  chari- 
ties in  four  parts  has  re- 
centlv  been  completed  Iqr 
direction  of  the  county 
council. 

Amount  of  funds  and 
how  invested.  The 
county  council  have  also 
recently  asked  i<x  a  re- 
turn under  Section  17, 
Stub-section  (9)  of  the 
Local  (Government  Act, 
1894,  from  the  parish  councils  and  parish  meetings  in  Surrey 
of  the  various  public  books,  writings,  papers,  and  documents 
under  their  control,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are  kept, 
but  the  matter  is  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced  to  admit  of  a 
report  being  made  thereon 


Copies  of 
the  digest  of 
charities 
above  men- 
tioned can  be 
obtained  of 
the  county 
council  at  a 
costof  1«.  per 
volume. 


(a)  Yes. 

(b)  Yes.  but  public 
are  not  aomltted  there- 
to. 


The     clerk,     Surrey 
County  Council. 


They  are  In 
my  custody 
as  clerk  of 
the  peace. 


In  a  specially 
constructed  fire- 
proof room. 


Those  relating  to  the 
Courts  of  (Quarter  Ses- 
sions for  the  county ;  con- 
sisting of  minute  books, 
order  books,  setting  out 
all  reports  nf  committees,  and  orders  made  thereon,  referring 
principally  to  prisons  (down  to  the  year  1879),  lunatics  and 
asylums,  hlghwavs,  and  bridges,  dkc.  Ac.  Also  proceedings  for 
diversion,  &c.  of  highways,  indictments  before  the  Court  of 
Quarter  Sessions,  convictions  In  cases  dealt  with  summarily, 
enclosure  awards,  Parliamentary  plans,  sheriffs'  Inquisitions, 
land  tax  books,  &c.  Ac. 


Documents  in  the  charge  of  the  clerk  of  County  Hall, 
the  peace  on  behalf  of  the  Custos  Rotu-  \  Lewes, 
lorum  and  the  county  council,  viz. : — 
Plans,  awards,  land  tax  assessments,  Dis- 
senting ministers'  roll,  Papists'  registers, 
sacrament  vo\\%  and  certificates,  servants, 
Ac.  rates,  registers  under  Navy  Act,  Bread 
Act  bock,  sessions  process  books,  Indict- 
ment books,  minute  books,  order  books, 
record  rolls,  Ac. 


(•X  (bX  (c)  Yes. 


(a)  I  am, 
the  peace. 


as  clerk  of 


(b)  I,     the     present 
dir     ■ 


holder  of  the  office,  am  directly  continued  In 
the  post  I  already  held  at  the  passinff  of  the 
Act  (Me  Local  Government  Act^  1888,  Section  1 18). 

(c)  My  successor  will  be  appointed  by  the 
standing  joint  committee  of  uie  county  (»v 
Local  (Government  Act,  1888,  Section  88  (%)). 

(d)  I  am  paid  partly  by  salary  and  partly  by 
fees. 

(e)  Yes. 


The  muniment 
room  at  the  County 
Hall,  Warwick.  The 
offices  of  the  clerk 
of  the  peace  and 
clerk  of  the  county 
council  at  Warwick 
and  Leamington. 


Inasmuch  as  tiie  district  of  the  county 
council  comprises  the  whole  of  the  ad- 
ministrative county  of  Warwick,  through- 
out which  there  are  many  public  and 
private  collections  of  documents  relating 
to  the  history  of  the  locality  about  which 
the  county  has  no  information,  these 
replies  will  be  limited  to  the  documents 
in  the  hands  of  the  county  council,  the 
custos  rotulorum  of  the  county,  and  the 
clerk  of  the  peace  of  the  county.  The  general  nature  of  such 
documents  is:— County  council— Minutes,  reports,  accounts, 
roisters  of  voters,  Jury  listB,  Acts  of  Parliament,  county 
bridges,  title  deeds,  Ac.  Custos  rotulorum  and  clerk  of  the 
peace — Deposited  enclosure  awards,  plans,  Acts  and  orders, 
indictments,  convictions,  depositions,  enrolments  of  deeds, 
minutes,  orders  and  records  or  Quarter  Sessions,  estreat  rolls, 
fire  hearth  rolls,  highway  diversions,  oaths  of  Justices,  Ac. 
recc^nilBiknces,  Ac. 


Fireproof  and  dry, 
and  sufficiently  lighted 
for  the  purposes  of  safe 
custody  and  reference, 
but  not  very  comfort- 
able for  students. 
Documents  required  for 
examination  are  how- 
ever removed  tempor- 
arily to  a  more  comfort- 
able room  for  the  pur- 
pose. 


(a)  Yes. 

(b)  The  muniment 
room  (which  contains 
the  more  Important 
documents)  is  dry  and 
well  lighted,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  fireproof; 
all  other  rooms  are  dry 
and  well  lighted,  and 
adapted  fur  inspection 
of  documents. 


See  answer  to  No.  1. 


In     public 
custody. 


The  official  documents 
relating  to  county  busi- 
ness from  1661  down- 
wards, but  it  is  thought 
there  may  be  some  older 
ones  in  the  collection. 

Enclosure  awanls,maps, 
proceedings  of  Quarter 
SessloniL  and  other 
county  documents. 


Printed  separately.    See  App.  Y.,  p.  284. 


See  Reply  )f  Mr.  J.  Will 


(a)  The  Custos  Rotu- 
lorum of  the  county. 
The  county  council  and 
the  clerk  of  the  council 
and  clerk  of  the  peace. 

(b)  and  (c).  Future 
appointments  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  stand- 
ing Joint  committee. 

(d)  and  (e).  The  clerk 
of  the  peace  and  clerk 
of  the  council  is  paid 
by  salary,  and  is  s 
solicitor. 


In  Kendal  Town 
Hall  moniment 
room,  provided  for 
the  purpose  by  the 
Corporation  of 
Kendal. 


Quite. 

Yes,  the  rooms  were 
built  on  purpose  for 
the  muniments,  and 
there  is  ample  accom- 
modation for  those 
who  use  them. 

(bandc)  Yes. 


The     clerk    of    the 
peace. 

.  The  Lord  Lieutenant 
(Custos  Rotulonun)  of 
Westmorland. 

Payment  included  in 
salary. 

Yes. 


s  Bund,  J. p.  on  behalf  of  Worcester  Hiitorical  Society,  p.  184. 
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6.  Wlttt  fuAdB  are 
AvaUable  for  the 
mAinteaance  of  the 
collection  or  for 
adding  U>  iu  con- 
tentaf 


7.  (a)  How  are  the  docu- 
mento  claBsifled  and  arranged  ? 

S))  Is  there  any  list  of  or 
ex  to  the  contents  of  the 
collections  ? 

(c>  If  so,  is  it  written  or 
printed? 


8.  To  what; 
date  do  the 
oldest  docu- 
ments go  hack? 


9.  Have  any  of 
them  been  printed 
or  calendared? 


.  (a)  At  what  times 
and  under  what  oondi- 
ticns  are  membexB  of 
the  public  allowed  to 
I  nspect  or  copy  docu- 
ments in  the  oo^ec- 
tion  ? 

Jb)  Are     there    any 
es  about  lending  out 
documents? 

(c)  If  so.  have  they 
worked  well  ? 


11.  Have  any  of  the 
doeimienta.  within 
your  knowledge,  bean 
destroyed  or  injured 
by  fire,  dsmp,  or  other 
cause? 


1  ' .. 


the  direction  of  the  Custos  Rotulorum,  the  Quarter  Sessions,  end  the  County  Cooncil.  These  consist  of  Quarter  Sessions*  books  land  roUs;  toblovon 
arranged,  although  most  of  them  are  kept  in  a  fireproof  room.  I  have  recently  induced  the  County  Council  to  construct  another  fireproof  room, 
{tapers,  which  are  frequently  required  for  inspection,  and  then  it  is  hoped  that  there  will  be  room  for  a  proper  arrangement  of  any  ancient' papers  of 


The  county  funds. 


^one. 


County   rate ; 
funda   for  this 
pose. 


no 
pur- 


The  county  rates 
available  for 
provision 
for  storage  of  county 
records  and  papers. 


The  county  funds. 


Kone. 


(a)  Some  of  the  documents 
are  labelled  and  arranged  on 
shelves,  but  there  is  no  proper 
classification    and    arrange 
ment. 

(b)  There  is  a  draft  index 
of  only  some  of  the  docu- 
ments. 

(c)  Written. 


Charity  digest  is  arran^«d 
in  order  of  parishes  alphabeti- 
cally. County  council  mihute 
books  and  committee  minute 
books  are  indexed,  as  are  also 
the  reports  of  the  councils. 


(a)  Chiefly     according     to 
the  subject  matter. 

(b)  Ves,  to  the  greater  por- 
tion. 

(c)  Written. 


A.D.  1689. 


The  reports 
of  the  county 
council  com- 
mence 1889. 


About  1600. 


No. 


The  reports  pre- 
sented to  the 
county  council  are 
printed  and  bound 
from  time  to  time. 


No. 


In  a  manner  convenient  for 
reference  by  those  who  have 
to  consult  them.  There  is  an 
index  written  in  a  book  kept 
for  the  purpose. 


(a)  In  cupboards  and 
shelves  and  pigeon-holes. 

(b)  There  u  an  index  of  all 
documents  at  Warwick,  and 
as  documents  are  done  with 
in  the  office  at  Leamington 
they  are  deposited  at  Warwick 
and  the  index  kept  up. 

(c)  Written.  The  list  of 
enclosure  awards  is  printed. 


(a)  Docketed  and  arranged 
according  to  date.  Some  of 
the  more  imclent  and  len 
important  not  yet  classified. 

(b)  Thers  is  an  index  of  the 
awards  of  the  Enclosure  Com- 
missioners and  deeds  of 
county  property 

(c)  Written. 


A.D. 


1812  (enrol- 
ments of  deeds, 
Ac.) 


So  far  as  Is 
known,  from 
1061,  but  there 
may  be  some  of 
an  older  date. 


A  few  have  been 
mentioned  in  the 
transactions  of  the 
Sussex  Archseo- 
logical  Society. 


See    answer 
No.  7  (c). 


to 


Not  so  far  as  is 
known. 


(a)  Open    to  inspec- 
tion during  ofllce  hours. 

(b)  No,  but  the  prac- 
tice is  not  CO  lend  any. 


(a)  Public  are  all6wed 
to  see  certain  aocu- 
ments  (deposited  for 
inspection  from  time 
to  time)  during  office 
hours. 

(byand  (c)  No. 


Some  of  the  docu- 
ments have  been  in 
iured  by  damp.    None 
by  fire. 


No. 


(a)  During  usual  t>ince 
hours. 

(b)  No  documents  are 
lent,  neither  is  .  any 
document  taken  out  of 
the  ofllce  except  under 
snbpoiia  for  production 
in  a  court  of  law. 


(a)  Anyone  can  see 
and  make  extrictsfrom 
them  on  payment  of 
the  fees  prescribed ; 
where^requlred  for  his- 
torical or  literary  pur- 
poses no  fee  la  charged. 

(b)  There  are  no  rules. 


(a)  At  all  reasonable 
times  upon  appoint- 
ment and  on  payment 
of  the  clerk  of  the 
peace's  fee  as  per 
authorised  scale. 

(b)  Nothing  of.  any 
importance  is  everient 


(a)  Any  time  between 
9  a.m.  and  6  p.m.  on 
application  to  the  clerk 
of  the  peace.  The 
Home  Ofllce  scale  of 
fees. 

(b)  None  evw  lent. 


No. 


Some  very  old  ones 
have  been  somewhat 
damaged  l^  damp  in 
remote  times 


No,  but  some  few 
have  years  ago  been 
slightly  ln|ured  by 
damp. 


No.  It  is  thought 
that  some  documents 
may  have  been  lost 
before  the  present 
arrangement 
oommenoed. 
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LOCAL  RECORDS  COMMITTEE. 


ENGLAND. 


1.   Whftt  OOll«CtiODS  of 

documenU  relating  to 
the  hUto^  of  the  locality 
already  exiatr 

^\hat  ia  the   general 
nature  of  their  contente  ? 


2.  Are  they 
in  publio  or 
private  cm- 
tody? 


S.  In  what  build- 
ing are  they  con- 
tained? 


4.  (a)  la  the  aocoro- 
modation  audficientand 
■atisCactory? 

In  particular— 

(b)l8  the  buUdlog 
fireproof  and  dry,  and 

(c)  Are  the  roonu  well 
lighted  and  otherwise 
adapted  for  the  uae  of 
thoee  who  may  with  to 
consult  them  ? 


5.  (a)  Who  are  the 
coatodiani? 

(b)  By  whom  are  they 
appointed* 

(c)  What  guarantees, 
if  any,  are  there  for  the 
appointneot  of  peraous 
with  proper  (|iiaUfloa* 

tiOBS? 

(d)  How  are  they  paid  ? 

(e)  Do  they  diecharge 
any  other  functions  ^ 


COUNTr  OOUKCILS 


YOEKSHIBB,   N.  JSII>- 
IKfl. 

(Clerk.) 


TOJULSHIBB,  WBST  BID- 
IKO      (Bpedal     €om- 
Mittee). 
1.  AaregardadiMnmiaitB 

in  the  ouafody  ol  the  Clerk 

of  the  Peace  and  County 

CMindl. 


S.   As 


Lb    reaardi 
Beeords. 


Parish 


KOKFOLK 

(Clerk). 


OXKOKDSUIBB: 
(Clerk). 

1.  As  to  County  Beeords 


i.  As  to  nobate  Court 
Records. 


The  records  of  Quarter 
Sessions  and  tlie  c-ounty 
council. 

The  business  transacted 
at  Quarter  Sesaions  and 
the  meetings  of  the 
county  oouDcil  sod  its 
committees! 


Public. 


In     public 
custody. 


The  Court  House, 
Northallerton. 


n 


The  County  Hall, 
Wakefield. 


The  Sessions'  rolls  and 
records  of  the  procedings 
of  the  court.  The 
mtnutea,  reports  and  papers  relating  to  the  business  of  the 
county  council,  sundzy  books,  registers,  and  documents 
required  to  be  deposited  with  the  clerk  of  the  peace  and 
county  council.  Title  deeds  relating  to  property  held  by  the 
county  council,  Ac,  Ac. 


Cenerally 
the  clerk  of 
the  parish 
council  ap- 
pears to  have 
the  custody 
of  the  parish 
munlme  n  t  s, 
but  in  a  good 
many  cases 
the  chairman 
of  the  parish 
council  has 
the  custody, 
sometimes  in 
a  chest  or 
fireproof  safe 
in  his  house. 


In  a  number  of 
the  docu- 
meuta  are  in  the 
private  house  of 
the  olerk,  but  are 
<rften  kept  either  at 
the  school  or  the 
parish  oouncU  ofll- 
ces  or  similar  build- 
big. 


[This  reply  ia  nut  in- 
tended to  cover  docu- 
ments in  the  custody  of 
ecclesiastical  authoritiea 
and  town  councils,  to 
whom  it  is  understood 
separate  circulars  have 
been  sent  by  the  Local  I 
Beeords  Ck>mmittee.l  In-  | 
quiriea  have  been  made,  j 
pursuant  to  Section  17  of  ; 
the  Local  (Government  i 
Act,  1804,  as  to  the  ous-  I 
tody  of  documents  in  the 
hands  of  parish  councils, 
and  in  a  certain  number 
of  cases  as  to  the  custody 
of  documents  in  the 
hands  of  urban  district 
councils.  Such  docu- 
roeuta  include  overseers' 
books,  valuation  lists,  books  of  surveyors  of  highways,  tithe 
appoitionmenta  with  maps,  duplicates  of  encloeure  awards 
(unless  the  Act  directs  that  such  duplicates  shall  be  kept  other- 
wise than  with  the  parish  documents),  title  deeds  relating  to 
parish  pn^terty*  parish  maps,  and  a  variety  of  miscellaneous 
papers.  In  some  cases  the  vicar  retains  the  custody  of  tithe 
apportionmenta,  but  In  several  instances  the  county  council 
have  raaile  orders  directing  that  these  shall  be  placed  In  such 
ciutody  as  the  parish  council  shall  direct. 


No. 

The  part  where 
the  records  are  kept  is 
supposed  to  be  fire- 
pro(rf,  and  is  dry. 

(c)  Well  lighted,  but 
not  adapted  for  use  of 
those  who  wish  to  con- 
sult them. 

Yes. 
Yes. 


(a)  The  clerk  of  the 
County  Council  of  the 
North  Biding  of  York- 
shire. 

<b)  The  Standing 
Jobit  Committee  of  the 
North  Riding. 


The  clerk  of  the 
peace  and  county 
cooaoll. 


Probably  in  most 
eases  the  wcoonunoda- 
tlon  is  reasonably  satis- 
factory having  regard 
to  the  character  of  the 
dooumenta.  The  chief 
difflculty  appears  to  be 
the  lack  in  many  cases 
of  suitable  pubUc  rooma 
for  the  custody  of  the 
documents.  It     is 

evident  that  where 
these  are  k9pi  at  a 
private  house  there  is 
great  riak  of  their  being 
lost  sight  of  upon 
changes  taking  puuse 
of  the  ofllcial  custo- 
dians. 


See  reply  to  question 
No.  2. 


I 


t  Srr  list  at  foot  •  if  page. 


Public. 


Open  to 
public  inspec- 
tion. 


The     Shirehouse 
at  Norwich. 


(a)  Yes. 

(l>)  The  bnlkling  is 
diy,  but  not  fireproof, 
and  is  well  lighted. 

(c)  There  is  no  space 
for  inspection  In  the 
Record  Room  itself,  but 
other  rooms  in  the 
building  can  always  be 
obtained  for  this  pur- 
pose. 


(a)  The  Clerk  of  the 
Peace  and  Clerk  of  the 
County  Council. 

(b)  By  the  Standing 
Joint  Ck>mmittet;of  the 
County  Council  and  the 
Quarter  SesslMis. 

(c)  This  rests  with 
the  Standing  Joint 
Committee. 

(d)  Out  of  the  County 


Rate, 
(e)  Clerks  of  the  Peace  and  Clerks  of  the  County  Council  appointed 

Srior  to  the  passing  of  the  Local  Qovemment  Act,  1888,  or  b\  that 
.ct  are  at  lloerty  to  discharge  other  fuuctlcms,  the  majority  oi  them 
cuTying  on  business  as  Attomies  and  Solicitors,  but  with  regard  to 
persons  appointed  Cleric  of  the  Peace  and  Clerk  of  the  County  (Tonncil 
subsequently  to  the  passlns  of  the  said  Act,  it  rests  with  the  Standing 
Joint  Committee  when  making  the  appointment,  to  atipulate  whether 
or  not  they  shall  be  able  to  carry  on  bndness  as  Attomies  and 
Solictors  or  not. 


At    the    County 
Hall,  Oxford. 


They  consist  generally 
of  Ouarter  Sessions  Papers 
ana  Documents,  consist- 
ing of  Reports,  Orders, 
and  Proceedings,  Indict-  ) 

mente.  Depositions,  Jury  Panels,  Convictions,  Ac.  Quarter 
Sessions  Record  and  Minute  Books,  Commissions  of  the 
Peace,  Indosure  Awards,  Land  Tax  Assessments,  Collection  of 
Local  Acts  of  Parliament,  Registers  of  Electors,  Deposited 
Plans  of  Railways,  Tramways,  Water.Oas,  and  Electric  Lightins 
Undertakings.  Ac. ;  County  ('ouncil— Reports,  Minutes,  and 
Papers.    S^  Return  to  First  Report  on  Public  Records,  1800. 


Open  to 
public  Inspec- 
tion. 


At    the  Probate 
Registry,  Oxford. 


Yes,  as  a  Store  Room, 
fireproof  and  dry,  but 
not  lighted :  documenta 
are  taken  into  an  ad- 
joining room  in  the 
Office  for  Inspection. 


Yes,  the  same  remarks 
apply. 


The  Lord  Lieutenant 
is  legally  the  Custos  as 
regards  Quarter  Sesskms 
ReoMtls,  and  the  Cleric 
of  the  Peace  is  tiie 
actual  Custodian,  and 
he  and  his  Clerks  are 
responsible  for  the  Re-  | 
coras  as  part  of  the 
duties  of  the  Office. 


The  Registrar  apiH)ui- 
ted  by  the  Judge  of  the 
Probate  Court  is  re- 
sponsible aa  part  of  the 
duties  of  his  Office. 


The  District  Probate 
Registry  at  Oxford  cora- 
prisinff  the  sanu*  area  an 
tht>  DifM'esecontaiua  Wills 
and  Adniinistrations  since 
1801.  those  of  prior  date 
having  been  removed  to 
•  tliv  Principal  Rcfrlstiy, 
Sonu'i-set  House. 

•  The  records  in  the  iMerk  of  the  Peace's  i»fflce  at  Northallerton  were  specially  inspected  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Jeaffreson  of  the  HIstoiical  Manuscripts 
t  (1)  Commissions  nf  the  Peace.  (2)  Sessions  Books,  containing  all  Orders,  Resolutions  and  Proceedings  of  the  Courts  of  Quarter  Sesstons.  The 
Chairmen  and  other  Justices  of  the  Peace  sufficient  to  make  a  Court  present  at  every  Quarter  Session.  (3)  Processes  and  Sheriffs'  Returns,  Minutes  of 
containing  extracts  of  all  issnes,  fines,  amerciaments,  and  Recognizances  assessed  and  forfieited  to  His  Majesty  the  King,  and  annually  returned  into 
Public  Buildings.  (7)  Aiurountii  of  County  Treasurers  with  their  Vouchers.  (8)  Books  of  County  Rates.  (9)  Awards  of  Inclosure  Commiasioners  and 
and  Betumsof  Chief  (Constables.  (12)  Qualification  Rolls  of  Justices  of  the  County,  Militia  Officers,  Deputy  lieutenants  with  their  Sacrament 
Houses  of  Worship  of  Di>tscnters  and  Rom&n  Catholics.  (18)  Proceodinn  and  Accounts  of  Commissioners  respecting  Navigations  and  Canals,  ReflOiters 
Insolvent  Act.  (1«)  Enrollments  of  Men  under  the  Navy  Act,  86  Oeo.  fil.,  and  under  the  Army  and  Navy  Act,  87  Geo.  III.  (17)  Registers  of  (Same- 
Printing  Press  Certificates,  under  Stat.  89  Oeo.  III.  (20)  Files  of  Vagrant  PMses,  and  Bonds  for  transiiortfaig  Felons.  (SI)  Coronen'  Inquisitions 
regulating  Buildings  and  Party  Walls  pursuaiit  to  Stat.  14  Geo.  III. 
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6.  What  funds  are 
avaUabla  for  the 
malntanance  of  the 
ooUactloD  or  for 
adding  to  tta  oon- 
tant^ 


7.  (a)  How  are  the  docu- 
ments CiSBsifled  and  arranged? 

S>)  Is  there  any  list  of  or 
ex  to  the  contents  of  the 
ooUactlons  ? 

(o)  If  so,  is  it  written  or 
printed? 


8.  To  what 
date  do  the 
oldest  doca- 
montagobaok? 


9.  Have  any  of 
them  been  printed 
or  calendared  ? 


lU.  (a)  At  what  times 
and  under  what  condi- 
tions aie  members  of 
toe  public  allowed  to 
Inspect  or  copy  docu- 
ments in  the  collec- 
tion? 

n>)  Are  there  any 
rules  about  leading  out 
documents? 


wori 


(c)  If  sok  haTe  they 
orked  weUf 


11.  Have  any  of  the 
documentSi  within 
your  knowladga,  been 
destroyed  or  injured 
by  ilre.  damp^  or  other 
cause? 


The  County  Bate* 


The  County  Rates 
are  applicable  for  pro- 
viding a  place  of  cus- 
tody. 


The  maintenance  is 
defrayed  at  the  pub- 
lic expense. 


(a)  Documents  are  kept  in 
bundles  and  special  boxes. 

(b)  The  records  are  kept  in 
bookawhich  are  Indexed. 

(e)  Written  to  1889.  since 
then  p**^ly  written  and 
partly  printed. 


(a)  Sufflciently  classiiled  and 
ammged  to  be  available  for 
reference. 

(b)  Yes,  and  to  some  extent 
a  calendar  index. 

(c)  Written. 


There  are  generally  lists  of 
documents,  but  not  indexes. 


1086. 


Yes,  part  of  the 
oldest  records  and 
documents  by  the 
North  Biding 

Becord  Society. 


1687. 


TiieSesrions' rolls 
from  1088  to  1870 
have  been  ealen- 
darad. 


J  a)  A  press  has  been  |hpo- 
ieid  by  the  County  Council 
which  contains  the  Sessions 
and  Order  Books  and  the  Bolls 
and  Files. 

(b)  A  rough  list  of  the  con- 
tents exists  which  is  about  to 
be  engrossed,  there  is  also  an 
index  of  places  comprised  in 
the  Indosure  Awards;  the 
books  of  Papists'  Estates 
contain  indexes  of  contents. 

(c)  Written. 


The  Sessions 
Files  of  Indict- 
ments com- 
mence in  15S2, 
and  the  series 
is  f^ly  com- 
I^ete.  The  En- 
rolled Deeds 
commence  In 
1681,  and  are 
almost      com- 

C'  *e.  The 

ions  Books 
commence     in 


1662,  but  many 
are  missins.  Tlie  Order  Books  commence  in 
1660,  but  those  for  the  years  1681,  1689,  1720, 
1724-1786, 1740-1778, 1784  are  missing. 


(a)  By  Quarter  Sessions 
chronologically. 

(b)  No,  except  that  the  Be- 
cora  Books  are  separately 
indexed. 


(a)  Strictly  by  date 

(b)  The  copies  of  the  Wills 
are  indexed,  and  there  is  a 
printed  Calendar  of  all  Wills 
in  the  country  since  1858. 


1690. 


1801. 


In  veiy  few  eases. 


A  Calendar  of  the 
Enrolled  Deeds  was 
published  in  the 
transactions  of  the 
local  ArdisBological 
Society  a  few  years 
ago,  and  an  inter- 
leaved copy  with 
indexes  of  names 
and  places  Is  placed 
in  the  press  above 
mentioned.  An  As- 
sessment lof  Wages 
in  Norfolk  in  1610 
is  printed  in  full  in 
the  English  Histori- 
cal Bevlew,  Vol. 
XIII ,  p.  622. 


No. 


(a)  The    poblic    can 
inspect  any  day  during 
ordinaiy  bosineas  hours 
on  payment  of  statutory 
fee. 

(b)  Never  lent  ont 
except  for  the  purpoaes 
of  the  Becord  Society. 


During  ordinary  ofUce 
hours. 

Docimients  are  not 
lent. 


No. 


A  few  of  the  docn- 
menta  have  Buffered 
from  lapae  of  time, 
but  tbay  nra  genaraUsr 
speaking  in  good 
order. 


It  is  not  understood 
that  the  documents 
referred  to 
lent. 


Dooumenta 
been  known  from 
time  to  timo  to  be 
miaalng^  and  in  aonse 
eaaea  loat,  but  I  hnvo 
no  aetoal  knowledga 
of  their  being  injured 
or  daatroyaa  bf  ttia 


No  documanta  haTe 
within  my  personal 
Imowledge  been  des- 
troyed ny  fire,  dainp, 
or  other  oauae. 


anydoeumentt  and 


(a)  The  public  are 
allowed  to  inspect  all 
documents  kept  at  the 
Shlrehouse  on  any  day 
between  the  hours  of 
10  a.m.  and  4  p.m.,  on 
payment  of  a  fee  of  one 
shUling  for  inspection  of 
they  can  make  for  themselves  if  competent  for 
this  purpose  by  being  persons  accustomed  to 
deal  with  documents  of  the  kind,  and  if  not 
they  can  have  made  for  them  by  the  Clerk  of 
the  Peace  copies  of  or  extracts  from  any 
Documents  of  which  they  desire  to  have 
copies  or  extracts  at  the  rate  of  4d.  per  folio 
of  72  words.  These  fees  are  in  accordance  with 
the  Table  of  Fees  allowed  to  be  taken  by  the 
Clerk  of  the  Peace. 

(b)  No  documents  are  ever  lent  out  of  the 
Shlrehouse. 


Open  to  inspection  at 
all  times  during  office 
hours,  and  copying  is 
permitted  for  lltennr 
purposes,  but  not  lend- 
ing. 


The  Bules  of  the 
Court  prescribe  for 
Searches  and  Copies. 


Na 


No. 


Commission  in  1881.    The  Committee  has  been  furnished  with  a  copy  of  his  report. 

namea  of  persons  indicted  at  the  Quarter  Sessions,  their  Indictments  and  Offinices,  the  Proceedings  thereon.  Verdicts,  and  Sentences.  Lists  of 
Fines  paid  to  the  Sheriflk,  Calendars  of  Prisoners  presented.  Informations  and  Becognisances,  Bench  Warrants  issued.  (4)  Books  of  Estreats, 
the  Exchequer.  (6)  Inrollment  of  Deeds,  Inquisitions,  Ac.  (6)  Indictments,  Presentmenis,  and  other  Proceedings  concerning  Highways,  Bridges,  and 
Proceedings  on  diverting  roads.  (10)  Betums  of  Poll  Books  for  Members  to  serve  in  Parliament.  (11)  Beglsters  of  persons  liable  to  serve  on  Juries, 
Certificates  and  Beslsters  of  Oaths,  Qualification  of  Dissenting  Ifinisters  as  presented  by  Uiw,  and  of  Boman  Catholics  and  of  their  Priests,  and  the 
•of  Boata,  Banea.  Ac.  (14)  Besisters  of  Orants  of  Annuities  made  pursuant  to  Stat.  8  Geo.  m.  (16)  Schedules  of  Debtors  discharged  under  the 
keepers  Deputations.  (18)  Begisters  of  Licences  for  keeping  Alehouses,  and  of  Houses  for  the  reception  of  Lunatics.  (19)  Freemasons'  Begisters  and 
<22)  Begisters  of  Drovers'  Badges  and  BOglers'  Licences.    (28)  Distempered  Cattle,  Examinations  and  Orders  respejthig  them.    (24)  Certlfioates  for 

365&  £ 
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LOCAL  RECORDS  COMMirTEE. 


WALES. 


OOVNTT  COUNCILS. 


ANOLBBEY 
(Ctark). 


.J' 


eLAMOROAKBHIBE 
(aerk). 


MBBIONBTHBHIRE 
(OtarkX 

HOirTGaiCE&TBHIKB 
(Clerks  , 


1.  What  ooUecttoot  of 
docnmenta  reUtbig  to 
the  hiitory  of  the  looftlity 
already  exist  f 

What  is  the  general 
nature  of  their  contents? 


2.  Are  they 
in  pnbUo  w 
private  ons- 
tody? 


1.  There  an  FuochialReidsten»  terriers, 
and  other  like  docomente  m  the  custody 
of  the  Incttmbents,  with  eoples  at  the 
Diocesan  Registry.  Vestnr  Books  and 
Charchwarden  Accounts  in  the  cnstodv  of 
the  Churchwardens ;  Documents  relating 
to  the  valuation  assessment  of  the 
Parishes  in  the  custody  of  the  OverscMs 
and  Assessment  Committees ;  Bolls  of 
Quarter  Sessions.  Incloiure  and  other 
awards,  Deposited  Plans,  Public  and  Pri- 
vate Statutee,  Sheriffs'  appointments  and 
oaths.  Title  Deeds  of  County  Property, 
numerous  other  documents  relating  to  the 
administration  of  Justice  in  the  County, 
Minutes  and  proceedings  of  County  Coun- 
cil and  Committees,  all  in  the  custody  of 
the  Clerk  of  the  Peace.  There  are  in  pri- 
vate houses  valuable  libraries,  also  collec- 
tions of  MSB.,  including  correspondence  of 
the  17th,  18th,  and  19th  centuries,  as  well 
as  numerous  old  title  deeds  and  other 
records.  There  are  also  the  B«glsters  of 
Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  kept  by  the 
Superintendent  Registrars  m  fireproof  safes 
at  their  oflBces,  also  documents  relating  to 
land  tax  and  income  tax  kept  by  the 
Clerks  to  the  Commissioners  at  their 
private  houses  or  in  some  County  building, 
and  by  the  Surveyor  of  Taxes  at  his  office 
at  Bangor. 

2.  There  is  no  public  collection  of  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  history  of  the 
County.  There  are  one  or  two  free  public 
libraries,  but  they  were  only  recently 
established.  That  at  Holyhead  contains 
several  books,  documents  given  by  the 
Record  and  other  Offices. 


.8.  In  what  build- 
ing are  they  oon- 
tahied! 


Quarter  Sessions  records. 


PubUc. 


Parochial  Regis- 
ters, iK.  are  some- 
times kept  in  the 
Oiuroh,  out  more 
commonly  at  the 
Rectory  or  Vicarage 
Houses.  Parochial 
Assessments,  Ac.  are 
kept  Inr  the  Clerks 
of  the  Unions  at  the 
Workhouses  and  by 
the  Overseers  or 
Assistant  Overseeiv 
at  their  houses. 

The  documents 
In  the  custody  of 
the  Clerk  of  the 
Peace  are  kept, 
some  in  a  strong- 
room at  -  the  old 
County  Oaol  at 
Beauinaris,  some  in 
another  room  in 
the  same  building, 
some  in  his  office 
attached  to  the 
County  Hall  at 
Beauinaris.  and  the 
rest,  including  those 
in  more  immediate 
use  and  all  proceed- 
ings of  the  County 
Council,  at  his  pri- 
vate office  at  Holy- 
head. 


4.  (a)  Is  the  accom- 
modation sufficient  and 
satlsfttctory  ? 

In  particular— 

(b)  Is  the  building 
llreproof  and  dry,  and 

^c)  Are  the  rooms  well 
liffbted  and  otherwise 
aaapted  for  the  use  of 
those  who  may  wish  to 
consult  them  ? 


%\ 


Ithinkso. 
,  There  are  BO  many 
bnUdlngs  in  wliich 
documents  are  kept 
that  it  is  impoasihle  to 
answer  this  question. 


6.  (a)  Who   are    the 

custodians? 

(b)  B/whomatetboy 
appointed? 

(o)  What  guaiantaea, 
if  any,an  there  for  the 
appointment  of  penona 
with  proper  qualllloa^ 
tlons? 

(d)  How  are  th«y  paid  T 

(e)  Do  th«y  discfaaise 
any  other  functlMiaf 


Glamorgan  County 
Offices. 


(a)  (b)  (c)  Yes. 


Uea- 


(a)  I  am. 
The    Lord 
tenant. 

(0)  1   WUL   and   H., 
c.  21,  as.  6, 8. 

(d)  By    the    County 
CooncfL 

(e) 


I  do  not  know  of  any  reoords  relating  to  Merionethshire,  except  those  that  are  in  the  custody  of  tiie  Lord  lientcnaot 
Incloiure  Acta,  deposited  Railway  Plans»  files  containing  the  Records  of  each  Quarter  Sessions,  Title  Dead*  o<  Gounij 


%\ 


of  the 


There  are  few,  if  any.  documents  in  the  'custody  of  the  County 'Council  or  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  on  behalf  of  the 
Plans.  Rolb  of  Quarter  Sessions,  Ac,  Ac  These  documents  are  in  the  custody  of  the  Clerk  of  the  PMoe  on  behalf  of 
orly  Muniment  Offices  whidi  the  County  possess.  The  bulk  of,  acy  ancient  documents  of  local  interest  are  probably 
I  un,  however,  unable  to  say  what  their  airangements  and  regulattona  are  in  respect  of  the  custody  of  the  dooumenta 
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0.  What  fundi  are 
andlable  for  the 
matnfamance  of  the 
coUectlop  or  for 
adding  to  its  wa- 
t«nto? 


7.  (a)  Heiw  are  the  docti- 
mente  claatlf&ed  and  arranged  f 

(h)  Is  there  any  Itot  of  or 
index  to  the  contents  of  the 
colleotionf? 

(e)  If  80,  ifl  it  written  or 
printed? 


8.  To  what 
date  do  the 
oldest  docu- 
ments go  hack  7 


9.  Hare  any  of 
them  been  printed 
or  calendared? 


10.  (a)  At  what  times 
and  under  what  condi- 
tions are  members  of 
the  public  allowed  to 
inspect  or  copy  do?u- 
ments  in  the  eoUec- 
tion? 

(b)  Are  there  any 
rules  about  lending  out 
documents  ? 

(c)  If  so.  have  they 
worked  well  ? 


11.  Have  any  of  Ike 
documents,  wtthin 
your  knowledge^  been 
destroyed  or  Injured 
by  Ore,  damp,  or  other 


Kone. 


The  County  Fond 
maintains  the  doon- 
menta. 


Borne  of  the  Public 
Officials  have  written  lists  of 
the  doouments  in  their 
custody. 


There 
probably  none 
earlier  than  the 
17th  Century. 


I  do  not  know  of 
any. 


(a)  By  classes  in  order  of 
date. 

(b)  I   have   a  manuscript 


1719. 


No. 


Not  in  my  time. 


(a)  In  aooordanoe 
with  the  several 
Statutes  affecting  the 
records,  and  subject  to 
the  appointed  fees. 

(b)  None  of  the  docu* 
ments  oould  lawfully 
be  lent  out. 

* 

of  the  Oounty.  and  which  are  deposited  in  the  County  Beoord  Office,  Cbunty  Hall,  Dolgelley.    These  oonsist  of,  principally  :^A  wards  made  under 
Fiopertj,  Books  containing  Minutes  of  Quarter  Seasions  proceedings,  various  documents  from  time  to  time  dcpoeited  in  the  Beooi'd  Office,  Ac.,  Ac. 


(a)  The  public  are 
allowed  to  mspect  such 
documents  during  office 
hours  on  pigrment  of 
the  fee  payable.  If 
copies  are  required, 
they  are  made  by  the 
officials  having  charge 
of  the  documents. 

(b)  I  don't  know  of 
any.  As  a  rule  ttie 
documents  are  not 
allowed  to  be  taken  out 
of  the  office  where  they 
are  kept. 


Not  by  Hre ;  some 
have  been  to  some 
extent  injured  bf 
damp.  This  was  ee- 
peciallT  the  case  with 
parochial  registers, 
oc.,  when  they  were 
kept  in  the  Churches. 


r.    Tni 


Court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  of  much  local  history.  The  bulk  of  the  documents  held  by  him  are  Indosure  and  other  A  wards,  Bail  way  Deposited 
the  Coun^  Council,  and  are  stored  in  strong-rooms  at  the  Town  Hall,  Welshpool.  The  accommodation  is  not  particularly  good,  but  they  are  the 
those  held  by  the  custodians  of  the  Fowysland  Museum  and  Library  at  Welshpool,  whish  is  established  in  connection  with  the  Bowysland  Club, 
in  their  posseiiion. 


3668. 
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LOCAL  RECORDS  COMMITTEE 


ENGLAND 

AND 

WALES. 


1.  What  oolleettoiui  of 
doonmenta  relAting  to 
the  history  of  the  locality 
already  esdit? 

What  is  the  general 
nature  of  their  contents? 


2.  Are  they 
in  public  or 
private  cus- 
tody? 


8.  In  what  build- 
ing are  they  con- 
tallied? 


4.  (a)  Is  the  acoom- 
modation  suflloient  and 
satisfactory? 

In  particular, 

(b)  Is  the  building 
fireproof  and  dry,  and 

(c)  Are  the  rooms  well 
lighted  and  otherwise 
adapted  for  the  use  of 
those  who  may  wish  to 
consult  them  f 


5.  (a)  Who  are  the 
custodians? 

(b)  By  whom  are  they 
appointed? 

(c)  What  guarantees, 
if  any,are  there  for  the 
appointment  of  perKnu 
with  proper  qualifica- 
tions? 

(d)  How  are  they  paid 

(e)  Do  they  disehane  ! 
any  other  functions  ?     i 


?i 


«00irNTY  BOBOiraHS 


BAUIOWIK.FUKNEBB  - 


BIRKBNHSAD 


BntMIKGHAM 


BLACKBUKN 


BOLTON 


BOOTLB 


For  BRIGHTON, 

gee  p.  42. 


GANTERBUKT    C 


None,  except  a  few 
printed  books  referring 
to  the  locality. 


Public. 


The  Free  Public 
Library,  which 
forms  _part  of  the 
Town  Ball. 


In     the      Town 
Hall,  Birkenhead. 


Yes. 


The  town  olerk 


I  am  not  aware  of  any 
collections  of  documents 
relating  to  the  history  of 
this  locality  other  than 
county  histories  or  des- 
criptions of  the  district, 
which  are  published  and 
which  are  in  the  Birken- 
head Free  Library  (refe- 
rence depurtment).  The 
Corporation  of  Birkenhead 
have  in  their  possession 
the  charter  of  incorpora- 
tion of  tiie  borougn  In 
1877,  and  the  grant  of 
quarter  sessions  to  the 
borough  in  1882. 

Note.— In  addition  to  the  above,  the  Corporation  have  in  their  possession  various  old  plans  of  the  area  of  ttie  borough 
voters  lists,  rato  books,  letter  books,  and  papers  connected  with  the  business  of  the  several  authorities  which  have 
Birkenhead  and  in  the  sev  eral  townships  now  forming  the  borough  are  in  the  possession  of  the  several  vicars  or  rectors 


These  char- 
ters or  grants 
are  kept  In 
the  Corpora- 
tion deed  safe, 
or  muniment 
roooL  which 
is  fueproof, 
drv,and  quite 
suitable  for 
the  preserva- 
tion of  docu- 
ments. 


(a),  (bX  (c).  Yes.  (a)  The  Ubrarian. 

I       (b)  The  Corporation, 

■    acting     through     the 

'    library  committee. 

(c)  The    librarian    is 

appointed  after  inviting  applications  by  pubic 

advertisement.     In   every  case  the  genuemsa 

selected  has  had  previous  experience,  and  the 

committee,  which  consists  of  20  monbers,  have 

no  possible  obleot  in  appointing  other  than  the 

best  man.    Tne  difllculty  has  been  found  in 

keeping  him. 

(d)  Bjf  fixed  salaiy. 

(e)  No. 


1.  Archives  and  muni- 
mento  of  Corporation,  In 
custody  of  Town  Clerk. 

2.  Collection  of  docu- 
mente  relating  to  history 
of  Warwiekshire  and 
Birmingham  in  reference 
library.  For  particulars 
§ee  copy  llbrarfisn's  letter 
of  14th  December  1890, 
sent  herewltht ;  also  cata- 
logues referred  to  therein. 


I  have  no  knowledge  of 
any  local  records  In  con- 
nection with  this  town. 


Bate  books,  township 
books,  historical  refer- 
ences, histories,  biogra- 
phies, deeds  of  convey- 
ance, marriage  and 
baptismal  registers. 


PnbUc. 


1.  In  strong  room 
in  Council  House. 

2  In  reference 
UbraiT.  The  more 
valuable  are  in  a 
strong  room. 


Some  are  in 
public  cus- 
tody, e.g.t  the 
custody  of  the 
Bolton  Cor- 
poration and 
of  the  in- 
cumbents of 
the  various 
parishes,  and  others  are  in  the 
custody  of  ther  lords  of  the  manor 
and  other  private  individuals. 


In  the  Bolton 
Public  Libraries, 
the  Town  Hall,  the 
parish  churches, 
wad  the  reeideuoes 
of  the  private 
owners. 


(»),  (b),  <c).  Yes. 


As  far  as  the  accom- 
modation furnished  by 
the  Corporation  is  con- 
cerned— 
(aX  (bX  (c).  Yes.  ^ 
As  far  as  other 
accommodation  is  con- 
cerned unable  to  give 
any  InformaticHi. 


(a)  No.  1.  town  derk : 
No.  2,  chief  librarian. 

(b)  By  City  Council. 

(c)  The  above  offlcen 
may  be  presumed  to 
have  proper  qualifica- 
tions. 

(d)  By  the  Council. 

(e)  Not  the  librarian. 


The  only  historical  documents  possessed  by  the  Corporation  are  their  charter  of  incorpora- 
tion, dated  1888,  and  their  minutes  of  proceedings  and  purchase  deeds  of  land. 

The  Lord  of  the  Manor,  the  Earl  of  Derby,  has  in  his  possession  deeds  and  records  relating 
to  land  in  this  locality  going  back  in  date,  say,  under  200  years. 

There  are  in  this  town.  In  the  possession  of  certain  lessees  of  Lord  Derby's  property,  some 
old  leases  and  documents  relating  to  land  going  back  about  200  years. 

The  churches  of  Bootle  are  modem,  the  oldest  of  them  having  been  built  about  1824.  It 
is  sssumed  that  the  church  registers  are  in  existence. 

The  Borough  of  Bootle  is  coterminous  with  the  Township  of  Bootle-cum-Linacre,  and 
the  township  was  anciently  included  in  the  Parish  of  Walton-on  the-Hill.  Doubtless  the 
registers  at  the  parish  church  of  St.  Mary,  Walton-on-the-Hill,  would  contain  references  to 
Bootle. 

Reference  may  be  made  to  the  documents  relating  to  Bootle  mentioned  in  the  Report  of 
the  Historical  Manuscripte  Commission. 


Charters,      burglimote 
records,  Ac,  Ac. 


Guildhall       and 
Cathedral  Library. 


(aX  (bX  (cX  Yes. 


(a)  The  custodians  of 
documento  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Corporation 
are  the  town  clerk  and 
the  public  librarian. 

(b)  The  Corporation 
of  Bolton. 

(c)  The  method  of 
appointment. 

(d)  By  saluy. 

(e)  No  functions  other 
than  those  usually  be- 
longing to  their  respec- 
tive offices. 


So  f^  as  the  docu- 
ments belonging  to  the 
Corporation  are  con- 
cerned, the  town  clerk  > 
Is  by  law  their  custo-  ' 
dian.  The  foregoing  ! 
answer  sufficiently  re-  ; 
plies  to  this  question  | 
so  far  as  their  docn-  • 
mento  are  concerned. 

I 


Mayor  and  Corpora- 
tion ;  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Cathedral  Libnuy— 
Honorary  librarian 
J.  M.  Cowper.  Esq. 
Victoria  Road,  Cancer 
bury. 


I 


*'  Except  where  stated  to  the  contrary  the  replies  are  famished  by  the  Town  Clerk. 
Not  printed. 
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6.  Wliat  funds  are 
aTAiUble  for  the 
malntfUMmce  of  the 
eoUectloo  or  for 
adding  to  ita  con- 
tento? 


7.  (a)  How  are  the  doca* 
menta  claaslfled  and  arranged  ? 

S>)  la  there  any  liat  of  or 
ex  to  the  contents  of  the 
eolleotlona? 

(c)  If  lo,  ia  It  written  or 
printed? 


8.  TO  what 
date  do  the 
oldest  docQ- 
menta  go  back? 


0.  flaTe  an/  of 
them  been  prmted 
or  calendared? 


10.  (a)  Atwhattimea 
and  under  what  oondi- 
tlona  are  members  of 
the  public  allowed  to 
inspect  or  copy  docu- 
ments in  the  coUec- 
tion? 

9)  Are     there    any 
about  lending  out 
documenta? 

<c)  If  so.  have  they 
worked  well  ? 


ruiei 


11.  Have  any  of  the 
documenta,       wilhm 

Sour  knowledge,  been 
estroyed  or   Injured 
Xfj  fire,  damp,  or  other 


A  llbrazY  rate  of 
Id.  in  the  £.,  forming 
part  of  the  borough 
rate. 


(a)  They  are  included  In 
the  topographical  section  of 
the  catalogue. 

(b)  No  sjiecial  list  or  index. 


1704. 


1877. 


(a)  The  public  are 
allowed  to  inspect  the 
documents  in  toe  Refe- 
rence Library  on  the 
usual  conditions. 

(bX  (c).  Yes. 


Ko. 


Ko. 


extending  orer  the  lart  60  or  60  years,  minute  books  of  the  proceedings  of  the  various  local  soveniing  bodies  of  the  districts  now  forming  the  borough, 
ceased  to  exist  and  whose  duties  have  passed  over  to  the  Corporation.  The  registers  of  the  births,  deaths,  and  burials  in  the  old  Township  of 
<rf  those  townships  respectively. 


The  library  rate, 
which  is  unlimited  in 
Birmingham. 


No.  1.  The  documents  In 
town  clerk's  custody  are 
entered  in  written  schedules. 
The  documents  in  library  are 
entered  In  printed  cataloguea. 
8m  above. 


The  ratea. 


(a),  (b)  and  (c).  There  Is  a 
written  list  only  of  the  docu- 
ments. 


The  Corpora-  Yes. 
tion  documents 
are  not  ancient, 
as  Birmingham  was  only  incorpo- 
rated in  1888.  There  is  nothing  in 
reference  library  earlier  than  the 
16th  century. 


1640. 


No. 


(a)  The  documents  In 
town  clerk's  custody, 
being  principally  muni- 
ments of  title,  are  not 
open  to  public  inspec- 
tion. 

(b)  No  documents  are 
allowed  to  be  taken  out 
of  the  reference  library, 

(c)  I  believe  so.    • 


There  was  a  serious 
fire  at  the  reference 
library  some  86  years 
ago,and  many  valuable 
books  and  papers  were 
destroved,  Dut  on  the 
rebuilding  of  the 
library  great  precau- 
tions were  taken 
againat  lire,  and  owinr 
to  liberal  eontribu 
tions  both  of  books 
and  money,  the  collec- 
tion is  now  larger  and 
more  valuable  than 
before  the  fire. 


None. 


(a)  By  cU 

(b)  Yes. 

(c)  Written. 


(a)  Documents  in  the 

frabllc  libraries  may  be 
nspected  and  copied  at 
any  time  when  the 
buildings  are  open  to 
the  public. 

(b)  The      documents 
are  not  lent  out. 


No. 


So  far  as  the         No, 
Corporation   is 
concerned,  1868. 


No. 


Noi 


Charter      of 
Henry  II. 


(a)  Upon  application 
to  custodians. 

(b)  They      are     not 
allowed  to  be  loaned. 

(c)  Yes. 


No. 
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LOCAL  RECORDS  COMMITTEE 


ENGLAND 

AND 

WALES. 


1.  What  ooUeetioDS  of 
doonmenta  relating  to 
the  history  of  the  locality 
already  exist? 

What  ia  the  general 
nature  of  their  contents? 


2.  Are  they 
in  public  or 
private  cus- 
tody? 


8.  Inwhathoild- 
ing  are  they  con- 
taLad? 


4.  (a)  Is  the  acoorn- 
modation  lufflcient  and 
satisfactory? 

In  particular, 

(b)  Is  the  building 
fireproof  and  dry,  and 

(fi)  Are  the  rooms  well 
lighted  and  otherwise 
adapted  for  the  use  of 
those  who  may  wldi  to 
consult  them? 


5.  (a)  Who  are  the 
custodians? 

(b)  By  whom  are  they 
appointed? 

(c)  What  guarantees, 
if  any,  are  there  for  the 
appointaient  of  persons 
inth  proper  qdaliflca- 
tions? 

(d)  How  are  they  paid  ? 

(e)  Do  they  discharge 
any  other  functions  ? 


•COUNTY  BOBOVOHB : 


BAXROW.Hr.FURinEBB 


BIRKKNHSAD 


BIBMINOHAM 


BLACKBUKN 


BOLTON 


BOOTLB 


For  BRIGHTON, 

see  p.  42. 


CANTEKBUBT         [ 


None,  except  a  few 
printed  books  referring 
to  the  locality. 


Public. 


The  Free  Public 
Library,  which 
forms  ^art  of  the 
Town  Ball. 


These  char- 
ters or  grants 
are  kept  in 
the  Corpora- 
tion deed  safe, 
or  munimoit 
room,  which 
is    fheproof, 

Sr,and  quite 
table  for 
the  preserva- 
tion of  docu- 
ments. 


In     the      Town 
Hall,  Birkenhead. 


(»).  (b),  (e).  Yes. 


(a)  The  librarian. 

(b)  The  OorporatioD, 


acting  through  the 
'  librvy  committee, 
(c)  The  librarian  is 
appointed  after  Inviting  applications  by  pubMc 
advertisement.  In  every  case  the  gentleman 
selected  has  had  prerious  experience,  and  the 
oonmiittee,  which  c<msists  of  20  membsn,  have 
no  possible  (^ect  in  appoii 
best  man.  The  difflcuity  has  been  found  in 
keeping  him. 


no  possible  (^ect  ^appointing  other  than  the 

»pl 

(d)  By  fixed  salaiy. 


(e)  No. 


Yes. 


The  town  derk 


I  am  not  aware  of  any 
collections  of  documents 
relating  to  the  history  of 
this  locality  other  than 
county  histories  or  des- 
criptions of  the  district 
which  are  published  ana 
which  are  in  the  Birken- 
head Free  Library  (refe- 
rence department).  The 
Ck>rporatlon  of  Birkenhead 
have  in  their  possession 
the  charter  of  incorpora- 
tion of  the  borou^i  in 
1877,  and  the  grant  of 
quarter  sessions  to  the 
borough  in  1882. 

JV^oto.— In  addition  to  the  above,  the  Corporation  liave  in  their  possession  various  old  plans  of  the  area  of  the  boroogh 
voters  lists,  rate  books,  letter  books,  and  papers  connected  with  the  business  of  the  several  authorities  which  have 
Birkenhead  and  in  the  sev  eral  townships  now  forming  the  borough  are  in  the  possession  of  the  several  ricara  or  rector» 


1.  Archives  and  muni- 
ments of  Corporation,  in 
custody  of  Town  Clerk. 

2.  Collection  of  docu- 
ments relating  to  hist<»7 
of  Warwiekshire  and 
Blnningham  in  reference 
library.  For  particulars 
stf  copy  librarian's  letter 
of  14&  December  1800, 
sent  herewitht ;  also  cata- 
logues referred  to  therein. 


I  have  no  knowledge  of 
any  local  records  in  con- 
nection with  this  town. 


Bato  books,  township 
books,  historical  refer- 
ences, hlstoriee,  biogra- 
phies, deeds  of  convey- 
ance, marriage  and 
baptismal  registers. 


PubUc. 


1.  Instrcmgroom 
In  Council  House. 

2  In  reference 
libraiT.  The  more 
valuable  are  In  a 
strong  room. 


(•),  0>X  (c).  Yes. 


Some  are  in 
public  cus- 
tody, e.g.,  the 
custody  of  the 
Bolton  Cor- 
poration and 
of  the  in- 
cumbents of 
the  various 
parishes,  and  others  are  in  the 
custody  of  the  lords  of  the  manor 
and  other  private  individuals. 


In  the  Boltou 
Public  Libraries, 
the  Town  Hall,  the 
parish  churches, 
wad  the  residences 
of  the  private 
owners. 


As  far  as  the  accom- 
modation furnished  by 
the  Corporation  is  con- 
cerned— 

(aX  (bX  (c).  Yes. 

As  far  as  other 
accommodation  is  con- 
cemed  unable  to  give 
any  information. 


The  only  historical  documents  possessed  by  the  Corporation  are  their  charter  of  incorpora- 
tion, dated  1888,  and  their  minutes  of  proceedings  and  purchase  deeds  of  land. 

The  Lord  of  the  Manor,  the  Earl  of  Derby,  has  in  his  possession  deeds  and  records  relating 
to  land  in  this  locality  going  back  in  date,  say,  under  200  years. 

There  are  in  this  town,  in  the  possession  of  certain  lessees  of  Lord  Derby's  property,  some 
old  leases  and  documents  relating  to  land  going  back  about  200  years. 

The  churches  of  Bootle  are  modem,  the  oldest  of  them  having  been  built  about  1824.  It 
is  sasumed  that  the  church  re^ien  are  in  existence. 

The  Borough  of  Bootle  is  coterminous  with  the  Township  of  Bootle-cum-Linacre,  and 
the  township  was  anciently  included  in  the  Parish  of  Walton-on  the-Hlll.  Doubtless  the 
registers  at  the  parish  church  of  St.  Mary,  Walton-on-the-Hill,  would  contain  references  to 
B<M)tle. 

Reference  may  be  made  to  the  documenta  relating  to  Bootle  mentioned  in  the  Report  of 
the  Historical  Manuscripte  Commlision. 


Charters,      burghmote 
records,  Ac,  Ac. 


Ouildhall       and 
Cathedral  Library. 


(aX  (b),  (c).  Yes. 


(a)  No.  1.  town  derk ; 
No.  2,  chief  librarian. 
Cb)  By  City  Council. 

(c)  The  aboTe  ofBcerB 
may  be  preamned  to 
have  proper  qualifica- 
tions. 

(d)  Itj  the  Council. 
(•)  Not  the  librarian. 


(a)  The  custodians  of 
documenta  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Corpwratlon 
are  the  town  clerk  and 
the  public  librarian. 

(b)  The  Corporstloo 
of  Bolton. 

(c)  The  method  of 
appointment. 

(d)  By  salary. 

(e)  No  functions  other 
tiian  those  usually  be- 
longing to  their  respec- 
tive onces. 


So  fiir  as  the  docn 
menta  belonging  to  the  i 
Corporation  are  con- 
cerned, the  town  clerk 
is  by  law  their  custo- 
dian. The  foregoinjc 
answer  suificienUy  re- 
plies to  this  question 
BO  far  as  their  docu-  < 
menta  are  concerned. 


Mayor  and  Oorpors- 
tion  ;  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Cathedral  Libnuy- 
Honorary  librsrian 
J.  M.  Cowper,  Bsq. 
Victoria  Road,  Csntsr 
bury. 


^  Except  where  stated  to  the  contrary  the  replies  are  fumfshed  by  the  Town  Clerk. 
Not  printed. 
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6.  Wluit  funds  are 
available  for  the 
maintenance  of  the 
eoUectlon  or  for 
adding  to  Ita  oon- 
tenU? 


7.  (a)  How  are  the  docii- 
menta  clawifled  and  arranged  7 

(b)  Is  there  any  list  of  or 
index  to  the  oontenta  of  the 
eolleotioni? 

(c)  If  ao,  ia  it  written  or 
printed? 


8.  To  what 
date  do  the 
oldeat  doca- 
menta  go  back? 


9.  flare  any  of 
them  been  printed 
or  calendared? 


10.  (a)  AtwhatUmea 
and  unaer  what  condi- 
tions are  members  of 
the  public  allowed  to 
inspect  or  copy  docn> 
ments  in  the  collec- 
tion? 

(b)  Are  there  any 
rules  about  lending  out 
documents? 

(o)  If  so,  have  they 
woiked  well  ? 


11.  Hare  any  of  the 
documents,       within 

Sour  knowledge,  been 
estroyed  or   injured 
by  Are,  damp,  or  other 


A  library  rate  of 
Id.  in  the  £.,  forming 
part  of  the  boroufl^ 
rate. 


(a)  They  are  included  in 
the  topographical  section  of 
the  catalogue. 

(b)  No  special  list  or  index. 


1794. 


1877. 


(a)  The  public  are 
allowed  to  inspect  the 
documents  in  the  Refe- 
rence Library  on  the 
usual  conditions. 

(bX  (c).  Yes. 


No. 


No. 


extending  over  the  last  oO  or  60  years,  minute  books  of  the  proceedings  of  the  various  local  goveming  bodies  of  the  dlstrfbts  nbw  forming  the  borough, 
cessed  to  exist  and  whose  duties  have  passed  over  to  the  Corporation.  The  registers  of  tne  births,  deaths,  and  burials  in  the  old  Township  of 
of  those  townships  respectively. 


The  library  rate, 
whidi  is  unlimited  in 
Birmingham. 


The  rates. 


No.  1.  The  documents  in 
town  clerk's  custody  are 
entered  In  written  schedules. 
The  documents  in  library  are 
entered  in  printed  cataloguea. 
8e$  above. 


The  Corpora-  Ye». 
tlon  documents 
are  not  ancient, 
as  Birmingham  was  only  Incorpo- 
rated In  1888.  There  is  nothing  in 
reference  library  earlier  than  the 
16th  century. 


(aX  (b)  and  (cX  There  Is  a 
written  list  only  of  the  docu- 


ments. 


None. 


(a)  By  class. 

(b)  Yes. 

(c)  Written. 


1C40. 


No. 


(a)  The  documents  in 
town  clerk's  custodyi 
being  principally  muni- 
ments of  title,  are  not 
open  to  public  Inspec- 
tion. 

(b)  No  documents  are 
allowed  to  be  taken  out 
of  the  reference  library. 

(c)  I  believe  so.    - 


(a)  Documents  in  the 
public  libraries  may  be 
mspected  and  copied  at 
any  time  when  the 
buildings  are  open  to 
the  public. 

(b)  The  documents 
are  not  lent  out. 


There  was  a  serious 
fire  at  the  reference 
library  some  25  years 
agojsnd  many  valuable 
books  and  papers  were 
destroyed,  out  on  the 
rebuilding  of  the 
library  great  precau- 
tions were  taken 
against  Are,  and  owing 
to  liberal  contribu 
tions  both  of  books 
and  money,  the  collec- 
tion is  now  larger  and 
more  valuable  than 
before  the  fire. 


No. 


So  far  as  the 
Corporation  is 
concerned,  1868. 


No. 


No. 


NOL 


Charter 
Henry  II. 


of 


(a)  Upon  application 
to  custodians. 

(b)  They      are     not 
allowed  to  be  loaned. 

(c)  Yes. 


No. 
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LOCAL  RECORDS  COMMITTEE. 


ENGLAND 

AND 

WALES. 


aOUNTY  BOROCraHS— 
*  eoiUinued. 

tGA&DIFF 

(Reply  prepared  by 
Mr.  J.  B.  iLiUhewB.  Ex- 
pert Arohlviflt  to  the 
OorporatloD). 


COVENTRY 


URoyuoN 


DKftBV 


DiSVONFORT    - 

(Borou|j(h  Librarian). 


1.  What  oollections  of 
docnments  relathig  to 
the  history  of  the  locality 
already  exis*  ? 

Wliat  is  the  general 
nfitnre  of  their  contenta  ? 


2.  .ire  they 
in  public  or 
private  cus- 
tody? 


8.  Id  what  build- 
ing are  they  con- 
tolned? 


(a)  Those  belonging  to  5ee  answers 
the  Cardiff  Corporation.         to   qnettions 

(b)  Those  preserved  by      S  ana  6. 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls. 

(c)  Those  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Dean  and 
Cliapter  of  Llandaff 
Cathedral. 

(d)  Those  of  the  Court 
of  Probate. 

(e)  Those  belonging  to 
the  Brethren  of  Trinity 
House. 

(f)  Those  belonging  to 
the  Qlamorgan  County 
Council 

(g)  Those  in  the  custody 
of  the  incumbents  of 
parishes. 

(h)  Those  in  the  posses- 
sion of  private  Individuals. 

The  original  records  in  the  possession 
of  the  Cardiff  Corporation  are  :— Muni- 
cipal charters,  records  of  the  Local 
Court  of  Piepowder,  records  of  the  old 
town  court-,  Council  minutes,  deeds  of 
Corporation  properties,  maps  and  plans 
of  the  borough,  documents  relating  to 
the  local  charities,  enclosure  awards  ol 
Cardiff  Heath,  miscellaneous  papers, 
bonds,  vouchers,  'tc,  MSS.  of  historical 
and  antiquarian  value,  In  the  Cardiff 
Free  Library. 


The  muniments  of  the 
Corporation  consisting  of 
books,  charters,  deeds, 
rolls,  writs,  Ac. 


PubUc. 


4.  (a)  Is  the  accom- 
modation sufficient  and 
satisfactory  ? 

In  particular— 

(b)  Is  the  building 
fireproof  and  dry,  and 

(c)  Are  the  rooms  well 
lishted  and  otherwise 
adapted  for  the  use  of 
those  who  mav  wish  to 
consult  them  ? 


(a)  As  regards  the 
documents  belonging  to 
the  Cardiff  Corporation, 
the  accommodation  is 
neither  sufflclenc  nor 
satisfactory. 

(b)  Yes. 

(c)  The  room  is  fairly 
well  lighted,  but  is  not 
in  other  respects  adap- 
ted for  the  purposes 
mentioned. 


(a)  Cardiff  Town 
Hall,  in  the  custody 
of  the  town  clerk ; 
and  at  the  Free 
LibraiT,  in  custody 
of  the  Corporation's 
librarian. 

(b)  London  Re- 
cora  Office,  in  the 
custody  of  the  Mas- 
ter of  the  Rolls. 

(c)  Chapterhouse 
of  Llandaff  Cathe- 
dral, In  the  custody 
of  the  Dean. 

(d)  The  District  Probate  Registry  at  LUn- 
daif ,  In  custody  of  the  registrar. 

(e)  Cardiff  Custom  House,  in  custody  of 
the  Comptroller  of  Customs. 

(0  lu  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  peace 
for  the  county,  at  Cardiff. 

(g)  The  parish  registers  of  St.  John's, 
CiJ*dlff,  are  in  that  puish  church,  in  custody 
of  the  vicar.  Those  of  Roath  are  in  the 
vicai^s  house. 

(h)  The  archives  of  Cardiff  Castle  are  in 
the  muniment  room  there.  Those  of 
Maigam  Abbey  are  similarly  preserved. 


5.  (a)  Who    are    the 

custodians? 

(b)  By  whom  are  they 
appointed  ? 

(c)  What  gnaranteea, 
if  anv,  are  there  for  the 
appointment  of  persons 
with  proper  qualiAca- 
Uona? 

(d)  How  are  they  paid? 

(e)  Do  they  diachaige 
any  other  functions  ? 


Maoiment  room 
specliJly  construc- 
ted for  the  purpose. 


The  Borough  of  Croydon  having  been  In-         The     documents 
corporated  so  recently  as  1888  there  are      are  contained  In  the 
not  any  ancient  documents  belonging  to      old  building  of  the 
the  municipality  as  a  corporation  which      hospltaJ,  erected  in 
have  any  particular  Interest.    There  is,      the  reign  of  Queen 
however,  a  very  ancient  foundation  callea      Elisabeth, 
the  Hospital  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  Croy-  I 
don,  the  foundation  of  John  Whltglft,  | 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.    There  are  a  number  of  valuable 
documents  the  property  of  this  foundation,  which  are  In  the 
custodv  of  the  governors  of  the  hospital.    The  documents 
generally  reUte  to  the  provision  of  the  site,  and  the  erection 
and  endowment  of  the  Whltglft  Hospital,  the  Charter  of 
Incorporation  granted  by  Queen  ElLiabeth  illuminated  with 
portrait  of  the  Queen,  and  the  Great  Seal  attached,  and  the 
deed  of  dedicaUon  illuminated  with  scrolls  and  portrait  of  the 
.\rchbishop.     Doubtless  there  are  many  old  rcMzlsters  and 
•locuroents  of  Interest  relating  to  the  churoh  in  Croydon,  In 
the  justody  of  the  vicar  and  churchwardens. 


(aX  (bX  (c)  Yes. 


*(a)  The  custodian  of 
the  Cardiff  Borough 
records  Is  the  town 
clerk,  Joseph  Lerke 
Wheatley,  Esq.  The 
librarian,  John  Bal- 
linger,  Esq.,  has  cus- 
tody of  certain  historic 
MSS.  purohased  by  the 
Corporation. 

(b)  By  the  Corpora- 
tion. 

(c)  In  practice,  the 
town  clerk  for  the  time 
being  Is  always  an  ad- 
mitted solicitor. 

(d)  The  Committee 
are  referred  to  the 
town  clerk  and  the 
librarian. 

(e)  Yes. 


The  town  clerk  is 
custodian  under  Section 
17  (8)  of  the  Municipal 
Corporations  Act,  1882. 


(a)  In  the  strong 
room  buUt  for  the  pur- 
pose In  1884-35,  and  a 
lew  of  the  more  in- 
teresting in  a  locked 
glass  case  In  the  board 
room  of  the  governors. 

(b)  The  strong  room 
is  both  fireproof  and 
dry.  The  klass  case 
dry,  but  not  mreproof. 

(c)  The  windows  of 
the  board  room  are 
small,  but  there  l»  good 
artificial  light. 


(a)  The        aforesaid 

Eovemort.  The  two 
evs  of  strong  room 
being  held,  one  by  the 
chairman  and  the  other 
by  the  solicitor. 

(b)  The  governors  are 
appointed  under  a 
scheme  prepared  by  the 
Charity  GommisaloDers 
16th  July  1881. 

(c)  The  governors  ap- 
point one  of  their  own 
Dody  and  the  solicitor 
to  hold  the  km  of 
strong  room,  and  the 
warden  to  take  charge 

of  the  resister  of  documents  and  the  glass  case 
and  iron-bound  chest. 

(d)  The  services  of  the  sovemor  are  honorary, 
those  of  the  solicitor  included  in  his  salary,  as 
also  the  wardens. 

(e)  Those  pertaining  to  their  several  offices. 


Owing  to  a  fire  In  the  year  1841,  in  which  the  town  hall  was  burnt  down,  the  records,  with  a  very  few  exceptions, 


There  is  no  "collec- 
tion" at  Devonpprt  of 
historical  documents  or 
arohives  (as  such).  The 
editor  of  a  newiy-pub- 
lished  '*  History  of  Devon- 
port"  says  he  has  been 
unable  to  obtain  for  refer- 
ence any  such  either  pub- 
lic or  private. 


DUDLEY 


.So  far  as  I  know  old 
prlnU  and  books. 


These  are  con- 
tained in  a  strong 
room  at  the  muni- 
cipal oflioes. 


The    town 
has  been  in- 
corporated 
about         60 
years,  and  the 
minutes      of 
proceedings  of  the  town  council 
from  that  date  are  at  the  town 
clerk's  office,  whwe  also  is  one 
minute  book  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners previously  existing,  and 
a  few  papers  of  the  old  surveyor 
of  highways. 


Private  cus- 
tody. 


Owners'  houses. 


Yes. 


The  town  clerk. 


The  owners. 


*  As  tlie  question  appears  to  have  reference  to  a  special  officer,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the  Cardiff  Corporation,  on  Slst  Febraaiy  1804.  appointed 
Mr.  John  Hobson  Matthews,  solicitor,  to  discharge  certain  duties  in  connection  with  the  borough  records.  Mr.  Matthews  ii  not  the  official  cditodlsn 
of  the  records,  nor  is  he  a  permanent  officer  of  the  corporation.  He  is  officially  described  as  "Expert  Archivist  to  the  Corporation  of  Cardiff,"  and  ii 
considered  a  temporary  assistant  to  the  town  clerk.  He  is  paid  a  salary,  to  which  is  added  a  certain  allowance  for  travelling  and  other  expenses.  He 
is  at  present  engaged  on  the  editing  of  a  selection  of  the  Cardiff  Records,  which  is  being  published  in  London. 

t  The  OMBmlttee  la  respectfully  referred,  for  ampler  Information  concerning  the  muniments  of  Cardiff,  to  "  Cardiff  Records,"  edited  bv  Joha 
Hobson  Matthews,  and  published  by  order  of  the  corporation ;  Vol.  I.  of  which  appeared  In  18M,  and  Vol.  II.  will  be  ready  in  the  spring  of  this  yesr 
1600. 
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6.  What  fands  are 
arailable  tor  the 
matDteoaiioe  of  the 
oolleotion  or  for 
adding  to  ita  con* 
tentaf 


7.  (a)  How  are  the  docn* 
menta  claaaifled  and  anmnged  7 

(b)  Ib  there  any  list  of  or 
index  to  the  contents  of  the 
coUectl(»at 

■o,  ia  it  written  or 


(c)  If  I 
>iinted? 


8.  To  what 
date  do  the 
oldest  docn- 
mentsgoback? 


9.  Have  any  of 
them  been  printed 
or  calendared  ? 


10.  (a)  At  what  times 
and  under  what  condi- 
tions are  members  of 
the  public  allowed  to 
inspect  or  copy  docu* 
meuts  in  the  collec- 
tion? 

Jb)  Are     there     any 
es  about  lending  out 
documenta? 

(c)  If  so.  have  they 
worked  well  ? 


11.  Have  any  ox  uw 
doemnente.       within 

Sour  knowledge,  been 
eatnqred  or  injured 
t9  fire,  damp,  or  other 
cause? 


No  fund  exists  for 
this  specific  object, 
but  considerable 
sums  of  money  have 
from  time  to  time 
been  expended  by  the 
Corporation  in  the 
purchase  of  manu- 
scripts of  historic 
and  antiquarian  inte- 
rest. 


Cost  of  maintenance 
paid  out  ol  borough 
fund.  Additions  are 
occasionally  made  as 
opportunity  arises, 
and  are  paid  for  out 
of  the  same  fund. 


Only  from  a  vote  by 
the  governing  body. 


were  burnt. 


(a)  In  books  tn  chronological 
order,  as  written  ;  in  series  of 
deeds,  done  up  In  bundles  and 
ticketed  with  reference  num- 
bers. Their  more  systematic 
arrangement  is  necessarily 
withheld  until  the  completion 
uf  the  new  town  hall,  which 
will  comprise  a  proper  record 
room.  The  borough  charters 
are  kept  t<^ther  in  one 
strong  wooden  box,  each  being 
protected  by  a  stout  card- 
board case. 

(b)  There  Is  an  exhaustive 
list  of  deeds,  in  two  large 
index  books.  There  is  also  a 
rough  hand  list  of  the  most 
ancient  charters,  books,  and 
other  documents. 

(c)  The  above-mentioned  lists 
are  written  ;  but  the  printed 
work  entitled  "Cardiff  Re- 
cords," now  being  edited,  of 
which  vol.  ii.  is  nearly  ready 
for  publication,  will  form  a 
complete  descriptive  cata- 
logue of  all  important  docu- 
ments bearing  on  the  history 
of  Cardiff  and  the  neif^bour- 
hood. 


See  catalogue  sent  hei-e- 
with.  (A  printed  volwne 
containing  87  pages). 


(a)  In  a  register  compiled  in 
1886  by  one  of  the  governors 
(at  that  time  chairman  of  the 
ttetates  Committee)  now  the 
vice-chairman  of  the  Court  of 
Governors. 

(b)  There  is  an  index  to  the 
register. 

(c)  Written  and  referring  to 
the  numbered  original  leather 
covered  boxes  (temp.  Eliza- 
beth) containing  the  deeds. 


The  minutes  are  bound  in 
yearly  volumea  (printed),  and 
an  index  is  kept. 


I  cannot  say. 


The  oldest 
documents  in 
the  possession 
of  the  Cardiff 
Corporation  are 
municipal  char- 
ters, dated  14th 
October  1888. 
and  19th  April 
1840. 


Yea.  "Cardiff 
Becords,"  vol.  i., 
contains  the  oldest 
documents  in  the 
Corporation's  pos- 
sesuon,  viz.,  the 
municipal  charters, 
and  the  series  is  in 
progress. 


Reign  of 
Henry  n.  Ex- 
act date  uncer- 
tain. 


Not  printed, 
eatalogue. 


See  I 


80Edw.in. ; 
4  Bdw.  IV. 


A  few  have  been 
lithographed,  and 
appear  in  the  trans- 
actions of  the 
Surrey  Archfoo- 
logical  Society. 


To  onhr  com- 
paratively re- 
cent times. 


The  minutes  of 
the  town  council 
are  printed. 


I        believe 
about  1700. 


Cannot  say. 


(ft)i  (b),  (c).  There  are 
no  regulations  or  pro- 
visions for  allowing 
public  inspection  of  the 
old  Corporation  muni- 
ments. On  two  or 
three  occasions,  at  verv 
long  inten'als,  such 
inspection  lias  been 
allowed  to  individuals 
for  special  literary  pur- 
poses ;  but  documents 
nave  never  been  lent 
out. 


No ;  '  except  that, 
about  the  close  <rf  the 
18th  century,  some  of 
the  municipal  charters 
were  deprived  of  their 
seals  by  a  person  un- 
known. 


X  (a)  See  regulations 
herewith  (2,1  3£iy  1896). 
The  charters,  Ac.  are 
displayed  under  glass. 
Persons  are  allowed  to 
Inspect  or  copy  docu- 
ments at  the  dlgcretlon 
of  the  town  clerk,  such 
inspection  or  copying 
being  done  in  the  muni- 
ment room. 

(b)  Documents  are  not 
lent  out. 


Ko. 


(a)  When  request 
lade. 


is 
made,  permission  is 
given  by  the  governors 
to  some  of  the  archaeo- 
logical societies  and 
private  individuals. 

(b)  No  fixed  rules,  but 
conditions  are  imposed 
by  the  governor  in 
each  case. 


None  since  thegr 
were  collected  tn 
1885. 


IHiring  business  hours. 


Tes;  lamtoldsome 
old  parish  accounta  of 
the  last  century  wen 
burnt  on  one  occasion 
by  some  officials  at  the 
overseer's  offloe.    The 

Cipers  had  accurau- 
ted,  and  were  re- 
garded as  waste  papdr 
to  be  got  rid  of . 


I  Regulations  fbr  muniment  room : 

1.  The  muniment  room  shall  be  open  to  visitors  evarr  week  day  (exoept  Satnrday)  from  10  a.m.  to  4  p  m.,  and  on  Saturday  from  10  a.m.  to  1  p.m. 

S.  The  cases  and  drawers  shall  not  lie  opened  exoept  in  the  presence  of  the  town  elerk  or  sono  person  authorised  by  him 

8.  Vlaltors  to  the  muniment  room  unless  admitted  by  the  town  clerk  shall  be  accompanied  by  the  hall  keeper,  »r  some  ptnon  authorised  by  him. 
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LOCAL  RECORDS  COMMITTEE. 


ENGLAND 

AND 

WALES. 


1.  What  coUections  of 
documents  relating  to 
the  history  of  the  locality 
idready  exist? 

What  is  the  general 
nature  of  their  contents  ? 


2.  Are  they 
in  public  or 
pnvate  cus- 
tody? 


8.  In  what  build- 
ing are  they  con- 
tained? 


4.  (a)  Is  the  accom- 
modation sufficient  and 
satisfactory  ? 

In  particular— 

(b)  Is  the  building 
fireproof  and  dry,  and 

(c)  Are  the  rooms  well 
liffhted  and  otherwise 
adapted  for  the  use  of 
those  who  may  wish  to 
consult  them  ? 


5.  (a)  Who  are  the 
custodians? 

(b)  By  whom  are  they 
appointed? 

(c)  What  guarantees, 
if  any,  are  there  for  the 
appointment  of  persoDs 
with  proper  qualiflcs- 
tions? 

(d)  How  are  they  paid  ? 

(e)  Do  they  discharge 
any  other  functions  ? 


COUNTY  BOBOUQHS— 
eontintud, 

SXBTER    .       .       .       . 


For  QLOUCESTER, 
M0p.  42. 


ttllBAT  YARMOUTH 


ORUISBY 


HALIFAX  - 


HANLEY   .... 

For  HASTINGS,  «m  p.  44. 

For  HUDDER8FIEID, 
9ee  p.  44. 

KINGSTOH-ON-HULI      • 


The  docu- 
ments are  the 
property  and 
are  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the 
Council  of 
Exeter. 


They  are  con- 
tained in  a  record 
room  specially  con- 
structed for  the 
purpose. 


The  Council  of  Exeter 
have  a  valuable  collection 
of  documents,  consisting 
of  royal  chai'tei-s  and 
letters  patent,  48  in  num- 
ber ;  commissions,  par- 
dons, dkc,  71  in  number ; 
royal  letters  and  other 

{lapers,  009  in  number; 
nventories  of  church  goods,  time  Edward  VI. ;  deeds  from  the 
reign  of  William  the  Conqueror,  1^60  in  number;  minute 
books  of  the  Council  from  1508 ;  miscellaneous  rolls ;  MarcHr's 
Court  rolls  of  the  City  of  Exeter  from  48  Heniy  III.  to 
IS  William  and  Mary ;  Provost  Court  rolls  from  2  Edward  m. 
to  IS  William  and  Mary ;  city  receiver's  accounts  from  84 
Edward  I.  to  7  and  8  George  I. ;  books  of  receiver's  accounts 
from  7  and  8  George  I.  to  the  present  time;  Exe  Bridge 
accounts  from  17  Edward  III. ;  the  accounts  of  the  Manor  of 
Duryard  from  42  Edward  III.  to  10  Geoiye  I. ;  accounts  of  the 
Manor  of  Awlisoombe  from  8  James  I.  to  10  William  and 
Mary ;  court  rolls  of  the  Manor  of  Duryard  from  42  Edward  II. 
to  1  James  I. :  court  rolls  of  the  Manor  of  St.  Nicholas  from 
28  Henry  VIl.  to  11  Anne ;  Customs  rolls  sessions  papers ; 
Mayor's  Court  papers,  a  few  wills,  collectors'  accounts,  a  large 
collection  of  law  papers  and  miscellaneous  papers. 


Charters,  rolls,  records, 
and  muniments  belonging 
to  the  Corporation  of 
Great  Yarmouth.  Record 
of  the  powers,  property, 
and  acts  of  the  town  of 
Great  Yarmouth. 


In  the  cus- 
tody of  the 
town  clerk. 


In  the  cus- 
tody of  the 
town  clerk  of 
the  Borough 
of  Ghrimsby. 


The  accommodation 
is  not  sufficient  for  so 
large  a  collection  of 
records,  and  the  Council 
are  contemplating  the 
erection  of  better 
premises.  The  roof  of 
the  present  building  is 
not  fireproof,  but  the 
building  is  drv  and  the 
room  well-lighted,  and 
the  walls  are  fireproof. 


Town  hall.  M  Accommodation  Is 

sufficient,  but  in  details 
not  altogether  satis- 
factory. 

(b)  Storeroom  or  safe  is  not  fireproof,  but 
is  dry. 

(c)  Boom  Is  well  lli^ted,  but  public  can- 
not use  same  for  obvious  reasons  tat  consul- 
tation. Persons  are  allowed  to  refer  to 
documents  in  the  town  clerk's  office. 


In  the  municipal 
offices. 


Yes. 

Yes,  the  safe. 

Yes. 


Royal  charters  and  let- 
ters.   Free  school  deeds. 
Bailiffs'     extent     books. 
Court     rolls.      Sessions' 
papers.      Court     books. 
Admissions   of  freemen. 
Fines  or  final  concords. 
Sacrament  certificates.     Chamberlains' 
accounts.     Sessions'  papers.     Election 
returns.     Printed  statutes.     Counter- 
put  leases. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  collection  of  Documents  relating  to  the  History  of  this  locality.  There  are  old  Histories  of 
Halifax,  prior  to  its  incorporation  in  1848,  are  partly  with  the  Corporation,  the  Overseers,  the  Poor  Law  Guardians,  the 
any  one  public  body  for  reference. 


No  arrangements  at  present  exist  in  Hanley  with  regard  to  the  collection,  custody,  indexing,  and  calendaring  of  Local 
dociunents  referred  to. 


The  custodian  of  the 
documents  is  the  town 
clerk. 


The  owners  are  the 
mayor,  aldermen,  and 
burgesses  of  the  bo- 
rough of  Great  Ysr- 
mouth.  I  am  the  cui- 
todian  by  virtue  of  the 
Municipal  Corporations 
Act,  1882. 


See  No.  2. 


The  Corporation 
recordsare  In  strong 
rooms  in  the  Town 
Hall.  The  church 
records  are  in  safes 
in  their  respective 
vestries,  llie  Tri- 
nity House  records 
are  in  a  strong  room 
at  the  Trinity 
House.  The  Charity 
Trusteed'  records  are 
in  their  strong  room 
at  the  Municipal 
Alms  Houses.  The 
Charterhouse  ro- 
cords  are  kept  in  an 
iron  box  at  the 
Master's  house. 


(a)  The  accommoda- 
tion for  the  ancient 
records  of  the  Corpora- 
tion is  sufficient ;  (5)  the 
rooms  are  supposed  to 
be  fireproof,  and  aro 
certainly  dry ;  (e)  the 
rooms  are  well  lighted, 
but  in  other  respects 
are  not  well  adapted 
for  the  use  of  persons 
consulting  the  records. 


The  custodian  of  the 
Corporation  reoordB, 
under  Statute,  is,  of 
course,  the  town  clerlL 
and  under  him  a  reoora 
clerk,  whose  qualifica- 
tions are  Judged  by  the 
Corporation,  or  rather, 
by  one  of  its  commit- 
tees, and  who  is  paid 
out  of  the  CorporaUon 
Funds,  and  diachaiges 
other  dutiea 

The  custodians  of 
other  documents  men- 
tioned in  these  answers 
have  been  specified  in 
the  answer  to  Ques- 
tion 1. 


The  most  important  and  extensive  col- 
lection of  documents  relating  to  the  His- 
tory of  Hull  is  in  the  possession  of  the 
Hull  Corporation.  Other  collections  are 
in  the  custody  of  the  Vicar  and  Church- 
wardens of  Holy  Trinity  Church,  the  Vicar 
and  Churchwardens  of  St.  Mary's  Church, 
the  Corporation  of  the  Trinity  House,  the 
Municipal  Charity  Trustees,  the  Hull 
Incorporation  for  the  Poor,  the  Master  of 
the  Charterhouse,  and  private  individuals, 
especially  Mr.  £.  S.  Wilson  of  Melton 
Hall,  Brough ;  Mr.  John  Brown,  of  the 
Park,  Hull ;  Mr.  Walter  Brown,  of  Park 
Grove,  Hull ;  and  Mr.  John  Cockin,  of 
Baker  Street,  Hull. 

The  Corporation  Records  consist  of 
Charters  (Edward  I.  to  Victoria).  Letters 
Patent  (Edward  I.  to  George  III.),  and 
other  regal  documents ;  a  very  large  mass 
of  deeds  (Edward  I.  to  present  time), 
hundreds  of  those  of  early  date  havhig  no  relation  whatever  to  the  Corporation,  but  having  been  deposited  with 
the  town  authority  for  safe  custody ;  a  series  of  registers,  dating  from  16  Edward  m.  to  18S6,  known  as  Bench 
Books,  the  earlier  entries  in  which  consist  of  enrolments  of  deeds,  wills,  rentals  covenants,  fines,  bye-laws»  Ac,  and 
the  later  entries  (from  circa  1560)  chiefly  of  minutes  of  proceedings  of  the  bench  of  aldermen ;  chamberlain's  rolls 
from  20  Edward  III.  to  1836  ;  court  rolls  of  the  Manor  of  Myton  from  temp.  Richard  II.  to  present  time,  although 
before  1650  only  few  rolls  have  been  preserved  ;  rent  rolls  from  temp.  Edward  IV.  to  1835 :  account  books  (17th 
and  18th  centuries) ;  letters  to  the  Corporation  (including  many  from  Sovereigns,  Ministers  of  State,  Privy  Council, 
Ac.)  from  temp.  Henry  VI.  to  present  time ;  and  a  miscellaneous  msss  of  papers  of  all  descriptions  from  tonp. 
Elizabeth.  The  Corporation  also  have  custody  of  Hull  (iuarter  SesstoniT  records,  except  those  of  very  recent  date. 
These  records  begin  in  1440,  but  there  is  a  long  gap  from  temp.  Philip  and  Mary  to  temp.  William  and  Mary.  From 
the  latter  date  thev  are  complete. 

The  records  in  the  possession  of  the  Vicars  and  Wardens  of  the  churohes  mentioned  above  oonsfst  of  Parish 
Registers,  Churchwaroens'  Account  Books,  and  Parish  Order  Books. 

The  Hull  Trinity  House  possess  a  very  valuable  series  of  old  lettersi  several  early  codes  of  ordinances,  and 
account  books  from  the  16th  century.  Their  deeds  only  relate  to  their  own  property,  and  none  of  these  are  of 
early  date. 

The  Municipal  (^rity  Trustees  have  a  large  quantity  of  old  deeds  relating  to  the  charity  properties,  and  a  few 
old  account  books  (one  series  dating  from  temp.  Henry  vn.)  relating  to  the  saministration  of  the  obarltiee. 

The  Master  of  the  Charterhouse  has  a  number  of  deetls,  several  of  them  of  the  12th  oentuxy,  and  aeoount  books 
and  other  documents  relating  to  the  charity  from  the  16th  century. 
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8.  What  fundi  are 
sTallable  for  the 
mainteiuinoe  of  the 
eoUectlon  or  for 
adding  to  its  con- 
tents? 


7.  (a)  How   are  the  docu- 
ments classified  and  arranged  ? 

S>)  Is  there  any  list  of  or 
ex  to  the  contents  of  the 
coUections  ? 

(o)  If  BO,  is  it  written  or 
printed? 


8.  To  what 
date  do  the 
oldest  docu- 
ments go  hack? 


9.  Have  any  of 
them  been  printed 
or  calendared  ? 


10.  (a)  At  what  times 
and  under  what  condi- 
tions are  members  of 
the  public  allowed  to 
inspect  or  copy  docu- 
ments in  the  collec- 
tion? 

n>)  Are  there  any 
rules  about  lending  out 
documents  ? 

(c)  If  so,  hare  they 
worked  well? 


11.  Have  any  of  the 
documents,  within 
your  knowledge,  been 
destroyed  or  injured 
by  flre.  damp,  or  other 
eause? 


The  whole  of  the  documents 
are  classified  and  arranged  t^ 
Mr.  Stuart  A.  Moore,  who  was 
engaged  in  the  work  for  a 
period  extending  over  six  or 
seven  years.  There  is  a  com- 
plete calendar  of  the  collec- 
tion, and  an  exhaustive  Index, 
and  some  portions  of  it  have 
been  printed. 


See  "The  Manuscripts  of 
the  Corporation  of  Great  Yar- 
mouth, County  Norfolk," 
printed  by  the  Commissioners 
on  Historical  Ikfanuscrlpts. 
(iSm  Answer  9). 


See  Report  of  the  Historical 
MS8.  Commission. 


The  reign  of 
William  the 
Conqueror. 


The  whole  have 
been  calendared. 


The  public  are  allowed 
to  inspect  or  copy  docu- 
ments in  the  collection 
on  application  to  the 
town  clerk.  No  docu- 
ments are  lent  out  ex- 
cept under  very  special 
circumstances. 


SeignofKlng 
John. 


Calendared  in  the 
Corporation  reper- 
tory. 


During  office  hours  by 
arrangement  with  my- 
self. I  have  always  set 
my  face  sgainst  lending 
out  documents  for  fear 
of  loss,  <&c. 


1227. 


Set  No.  8. 


Can  be  inspected  by 
permission  only  in 
accordance  with  resolu- 
tion of  Town  CounciL 


Some  documents 
were  injured  by  damp 
or  other  cause  in  past 
days,  but  no  injury 
has  resulted  toanv  of 
them  since  the  date- 
of  their  calendaring. 


Not  to  my  personal 
knowledge. 


No. 


Halifax  extant,  which  may  be  seen  at  the  various  Public  LilMraries,  and  the  Records  and  Histories  of  the  proceedings  of  the  governing  bodies  in 
Ma^trates,  and  the  Lord  of  the  Manor.    It  would  be  almost  an  impossibility  to  get  all  the  various  bodies  to  sgree  to  surrender  those  records  to 


Records  relating  to  the  history  of  this  locality,  but  the  Free  Library  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  the  best  place  for  the  preservation  of  the 


The  funds  of  the 
Corporation,  so  fsr  as 
the  Corporation  Re- 
cords are  oonoemed. 


(a)  They  are  classified  ac- 
cording tx>  their  character ; 
deeds  are  kept  together,  let- 
ters together,  and  books  to- 
gether. 

(6)  There  is  no  list  or  index 
to  the  contents  of  the  collec- 
tion beyond  a  general  flndine 
list,  which  only  states  that 
certain  daises  of  documents 
are  deposited  in  certain 
places. 

(c)  The  list  is  a  manuscript 
one. 


The  oldest 
documents  date 
from  the  early 
years  of  Ed- 
ward I. 


Very  few  of  the 
Hull  records  have 
been  printed ;  none 
have  been  calen- 
dared. 


(a)  Members  of  the 
public  are  allowed  to 
mspect  or  copy  docu- 
ments after  application 
to  the  Property  Com- 
mittee of  the  Corpora- 
tion, or,  in  case  of  less 
extensive  searches, 
after  application  to  the 
town  derk.  Copyists 
are  allowed  to  use  ink, 
or  are  required  to  use 
pencils  only,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  record 
clerk. 

(b)  Original  docu- 
ments are  never  lent, 
and  are  never  taken  out 
of  the  strong  rooms, 
except  when  required 
for  Corporation  pur- 
poses ;  but  transcripts 
are  occasionally  lent  (o 
responsible  persons. 


The  documents  in 
the  custody  of  the 
Hull  Corporation  are 
remarkably  well  pre- 
served ;  a  number  of 
letters,  and  some 
other  less  important 
documents  have  at 
some  period  been  in- 
jured by  damp.  None 
are  known  to  have 
been  destroyed  or 
injured  by  fire,  hut 
some  documents  have 
been  lost. 


3658. 
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LOCAL  RECORDS  COMMITTEE. 


ENGLAND 

AND 

WALES. 


COUNTY  BOROUGHS— 
eontinued. 

LEICESTER 


LINCOLN 


^LIVERPOOL 


MANCHESTER 


JTEWCABTLE  •  UPON 
TYNB. 


NEWPORT 


NORTHAMPTON 


trORWICH 


1.  What  collections  of 
«documentB     relating    to 
the  history  of  the  locality 
already  exist? 

What  is    the    general 
nature  of  their  contents  ? 


2.  Are  they 
in  public  or 
private  cus- 
tody? 


See  Index  and  Key  to 
the  Leicester  Borough 
Ancient  Manuscripts,  by 
John  Cordy  Jeaffreson, 
Esq.,  B.  A.,  sent  herewith,  t 


In  the  cus- 
tody of  the 
Corporation 
of  Leicester. 


The  folio  whig  collection 
of  documents  exists,  viz., 
muniotpal  documents, 
consisting  of  royal  char- 
ters, miscellaneous  docu- 
ments, chamberlain's  rolls 
of  account,  and  registers 
of  the  acts  of  the  corpora- 
tion. 


In  the  cus- 
tody of  the 
Corporation. 


3. 
ing       . 
talned? 


In  what  build- 
are  they  con- 


4.  (a)  Is  the  accom- 
modation suflicient  and 
satisfactory  ? 

In  particular— 

(b)  Is  the  building 
fireproof  and  dry,  and 

(c)  Are  the  rooms  well 
liffhted  and  otherwise 
adapted  for  the  use  of 
those  who  may  wish  to 
consult  them  ? 


The  Town  Hall, 
Leicester 


6.  (a)  Who  are  the 
custodians  ? 

(b)  By  whom  are  they 
appointed  ? 

(c)  What  guarantees, 
If  any,  are  there  for  the 
appointment  of  persons 
with  proper  qualifica- 
tions? 

(d)  How  are  they  paid? 

(e)  Do  they  discharge 
any  other  functions  ? 


(aX  (bX  (c)  Yes. 


In  a  muniment 
room  at  the  Corpo- 
ration offices. 


i 


No  official  custodian 
is  appointed  by  the 
Corporation.  The  key 
of  the  muniment  room 
Is  in  the  possession  of 
the  Town  Clerk  for  ihe 
time  being. 


(a)  The    Corporation 
of  the  City  of  Lincoln. 

(b)  By     their    Town 
Clerk. 


The  only  documents  of  any  local  historical  Interest  of  which 
large  318.  bound  volumes,  and  are  kept  In  the  fireproof  muniment  room  within  the  municipal  buildings,  and  'these, 


The  room  in  which 
they  are  kept  Is  in  the 
nature  of  a  strong-room, 
and  it  does  not  contain 
accommodation  suffi- 
cient for  an  inspection 
of  the  documents  within  it ;  If  required  to  be 
perused  the  documents  are  brought  out  into  an 
adjoining  apartment.  The  building  is  fireproof 
and  dry.  | 


thii  Corporation  are  the  custodians  are  the  public 


They  are 
malnlv  In  the 
custody  of 
the  Corpora- 
tion. 


I 


The   Manchester 
Town  Hall. 


The  undermentioned 
documents  are  In  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Corporation : 

(a)  Records  of  the  court 
leet  of  the  Manor  of  Man- 
chester, 7  MS.  volumes,  as 
under— 1562  to  1686  ;  1686 
to  1648 ;  1648  to  1687  ;  1781  to  1786 ;  1787  to  1810;  1811  to  1828 ;  1829 
to  1846. 

(b)  The  constables'  accounts  of  the  Manor  of  Manchester— 
1612  to  1647 :  174S  to  1776. 

(c)  Various  deeds  and  documents  connected  with  the  Manor 
of  Manchester  and  the  charities  and  properties  of  the  town. 

(d)  The  charters,  Ac.  granted  to  Manchester,  1801  to  189S. 


In  the  cus- 
tody of  the 
Town  Clerk. 


In  the  Town  Hall. 


(a)  Yes. 

(b)  The  documents 
are  deposited  in  the 
Corporation's  muni- 
ment room,  which  Is  a 
fireproof  room  In  the 
basement  of  the  Town 
Hall. 

(c)  Electric   light    U 

{>rovlded,  but  the  room 
s  not  Intended  or 
adapted  for  gen wal  use. 
It  Is  convenient  for  the 
staff  which  has  charge 
of  It. 


(a)  T»ie  Town  Clerk. 
I       (b)  The  Corporation. 
I       (c),  (d),  (e)  Tlie  duties 
I    are    annexed     to    the 
j    office  of  Town  Cleric 


ra)  Yes. 

(b)  In   fireproof  and 
dry  muniment  rooms. 


The  Town  Clerk,  under 
the  authority  of   the 
Municipal        Corpora- 
tions Act,  1882,  s.  17  (3). 


The  records  of  the 
Corpcnation  extend  from 
about  the  year  1640,  and 
are  in  good  order  and 
fairly  complete.  They 
consist  of  the  minutes 
of  the  Council  and  books 
of  account  and  other 
books,  and  deeds  and 
charters.  There  are 
several  charters  earlier  In 
date  than  1640. 

The  above  replies  apply  to  the  records  In  the  possession  of  the  Corporation.    I  am  not  aware  of  the  couditiouR  under 
Of  the  Corporation),  puollshed  In  1789,  contains  extracts  from,  and  refers  generally  to,  the  records  of  Newcastle-upon- 


None  properly  so-called. 
Some  chaiters,  commis- 
sions, old  deeds  survive. 


Public. 


In  the  cus- 
tody of  the 
Corporation 
as  regvds 
their  own 
documents. 


Royal  cliarters,  private 
charters,  leases,  convey- 
ances, corporation  mtaiute 
books,  account  books, 
Ilber  ctistnmarum,  16th 
century  title  deeds,  elec- 
tion returns,  office  copies 
of  public  records,  Ac,  Ac. 

The  above  are  the  property  of  the  Mun 
of  Northampton.    There  are  other  similar  documents  In  the 
possemlon  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  for  the  county  and  the 
County  Council,  also  the  Church  and  General  Charity  Trustees. 


Town  Hall. 


In  the  Town  Hall 
spaelous  fireproof 
chamber. 


cipal  Corporation 


There  are  twocoUecUons 
In  the  City  of  Norwich. 
One  is  the  collection  of 
documents  belonging  to 
the  Corporation  of  Nor- 
wich, the  .other  is  the 
private  collection  at  Car- 
row  Abbey,  Norwich,  of 
the  late  Mr.  J.  J.  Colman. 
The  collection  of  the  C3r- 
poratlon  consists  of  chir- 
ters,  court  rolls,  maps, 
books,  old  accounts, 
assembly  reoord»,  Judicial 
records,  freemen's  rods, 
and  other  like  documents. 


The  docu- 
ments of  the 
Corporation 
are  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the 
Council.  The 
coUectlon  of 
the  late  Mr. 
J.  J.  ColmwQ 
now  belong  to 
his  son,  Mr. 
RussellJames 
Colman,  of 
Norwich,  and 
are  In  his 
custody. 


The  Corporation 
documents  are  kept 
in  the  muniment 
room  at  the  Castle 
Museum,  Norwich. 
Mr.  Colmau's  col- 
lections are  at  Car- 
row  Abbey. 


t 


«)  (b)  Yes. 
c)  No. 


(a)  Entirely. 

(b)  Yes. 

(c)  Electric 
Yes. 


light. 


(a)  The  accommoda- 
tion at  the  Castle 
Museum  Is  In  a  newly 
constructed  fireproof 
room,  and  It  Is  sufficient 
and  satisfactory. 

(b)  Yea. 

(c)  Yes,  under  the 
supervision  otithe  hono- 
rary archivist. 


8 


(a)  Town  Clark. 

(b)  Town  Council. 

(c)  Noneu 

(d)  Unpaid    for  this 
special  duty. 

(e)  Yes.  Town  Clerk's. 


(a)  The  Town  Clerk. 

(b)  The  Corporation. 


( 


(a)  The  Corporation 
Records  are  In  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Town  Clerk, 
but  Mr.  J.  C.  TIngey, 
M.A.,  F.8.A.,  acta  as 
honorary  archivist  to 
the  Corporation  of  Nor- 
wich, the  latter  having 
thecarewad  supervision. 

(b)  Mr.  TIngey  was 
appointed  by  the  Oof^ 


poratlon. 

(c)  The  Corporation  tave  appointed  Mr. 
TIngey  as  a  property  qualllled  person. 

(d  and  e)  Mr.  TIngey  Is  not  paid  for  his  ler 
vices.  He  is  an  archabolo  dst,  and  acts  gratal- 
tously.  I 


*  See  also  reply  of  Historic  Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  App.  V.,  p.  248. 


t  Not  printed. 
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0.  What  funds  are 
available  for  the 
maintenance  of  the 
collection  or  for 
adding  to  its  con- 
teotsT 


7.  (a)  How  are    the  docu> 
m«its  claMifled  and  arranged  ? 

S3)  Is  there  any  list  of  or 
ex  to  the  contents  of  the 
collections? 


(c)  If  so,  U 
printed? 


it  written  or 


8.  To  what 
date  do  the 
oldest  docu> 
mentsgoback? 


9.  Have  anT  of 
them  been  printed 
or  calendared  ? 


10.  (a)  At  what  times 
and  under  what  oondi- 
tl<Mis  are  members  of 
the  pnblic  allowed  to 
inspect  or  copy  docu> 
ments  in  the  collec- 
tion? 

>)  Are     there     any 
les  abont  lending  out 
documents? 

(c)  If  so,  have  they 
worked  well  ? 


rmei 


11.  Have  any  of  the 
documents,  within 
your  knowledge,  been 
destroyed  or  injured 
by  flrei  damp,  or  other 
cause? 


General      Distjrict 
Sate  for  the  Borough. 


The  corporate  funds. 


Subsequently  to  the  Index 
and  Key  sent  herewith  the 
muniments  have  been  placed 
in  specially  constructed  boxes 
in  numerical  and  chronologi- 
cal order  by  Edward  Scott, 
Esq.,  of  the  British  Museum. 
A  memorandum  of  the  con- 
tents is  affixed  to  each  box, 
and  a  written  key  to  the  boxes 
aflSxed  to  the  wall  of  the 
muniment  room. 


(a)  They  are  not  classified 
or  arranged. 

(b),  (c).  There  is  no  list  or 
index. 


Oopy  Charter 
ofSobert^Count 
of  Meulan,  to 
his  Leicester 
merchants, 
110V-U18. 
rVellum  book, 
begun  in  14th 
century.) 


The  Oorporation 
of  Leicester  has 
published  Vol.  1  of 
the  B«cords  of  the 
Borough  of  Lei- 
cester, 1108-1827, 
edi  ted  by  Miss  Mary 
Batraon,  ot  Cam- 
bridge,and  it  is  pro- 
posed to  complete 
the  records  by  the 
publication  of  fur- 
ther volumes. 


Yes ;  some  of 
them  in  "Civitas 
Lincelnia,"  com- 
pUed  by  the  late 
Mr.  John  Boss,  and  others  in  the 
'*  Lincoln  Booords,"  by  Mr.  William 
Dunn  Macray,  for  the  Historical 
Manuscripts  Commiasion.  These 
latter  are  published  by  Messrs. 
Eyre  and  Spottiswoode. 


(a)  nu^Uities  for  in^ 
spection  and  copying 
are  given  at  any  time 
during  office  hours. 

(b)  No  documents  are 
ever  allowed  to  leave 
the  building. 


No. 


To  the  reign 
ot  Henry  III. 


Not  of  recent  years. 


(a)  No  special  times, 
but  only  on  ap|>lication 
to  the  mayor  or  town 
clerk. 

(b)  An  instruction  to 
the  town  clerk  not  to 
be  allowed  to  be  taken 
away. 


records  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  from  the  year  1561  down  to  the  present  time,  and  also  the  city  charters.    The  Oounoll  proccoedings  are  Id 
as  well  aa  the  city  charters,  which  are  kept  in  the  same  room,  are  placed  by  the  Council  in  the  custody  of  the  town  clerk. 


The  muniment 
room  is  used  for  the 
storage  of  all  deeds 
belonging  to  the  Cor- 
poration, and  there 
is  no  special  expense 
involved  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  docu- 
ments referred  to  in 
reply  No.  1.  There 
Is  no  fund  (other  than 
the  city  rate)  avail- 
able for  adding  to  the 
coUection. 


(a)  Chronologioally. 

(b)  A  list  of  the  documents 
is  entered  in  the  schedules  of 
documents  deposited  in  the 
muniment  room. 

(0)  Written. 


(a),  (b).  There  are  lists  and 
indexes, 
(c)  Written. 


1801. 


The  court  leet 
records,  the  con- 
stables' accounts, 
and  the  charters 
have  been  printed 
by  the  Corporation, 
the  two  former  as 
separate  works  and  the  latter  as 

S^rt  of  vol.  V.  of  "  The  Manchester 
unicipal  Code,"  a  work  published 
under  the  direction  of  a  special 
committee.  There  are  also  various 
unofficial  works  in  existence  relat- 
ing to  the  history  of  the  district, 
notably  several  publications  of  the 
Chetham  Society. 


The  oldest 
original  docu- 
ment of  which 
I  am  aware  is 
a  charter  of 
12  Edward  11. 


which  other  records  in  Newcastle  are  kept. 
Tyne,  and  is  considered  an  authority. 


One  or  two  have 
been  printed,  but 
only  for  use  in  the 
High  Court,  in  liti- 
gation in  which  the 
Corporation  are  in- 
volved at  the  in- 
stance of  the  Crown. 


The  general  public 
are  not  allowed  to  in- 
spect or  copy  the 
original  documents, 
except  by  special  per- 
mission. The  printed 
volumes  of  the  court 
leet  records  and  con- 
stables'.  accouuts,  and 
"The  Manchester  Muni- 
cipal Code,"  may  be 
seen  by  the  public  at 
the  various  public  fk^e 
libraries  in  tne  city. 


The  public  are  not 
allowed  to  see  the 
Corporation  records, 
and  from  the  nature  of 
the  drcumunts,  relating 
as  they  do  for  the  most 
part  to  the  title  of  the 
Corporation  to  their 
extensive  properties,  it 
is  not  expedient  ttiat 
they  should  be  In- 
spected by  the  public. 


No. 


No. 


Brand's  "  History  of  Newcastle  "  (the  MS.  collection  of  which  were  purchased  by  and  are  in  the  poesesslov 


No  fund  specially 
availableL  except  so 
far  as  tlie  Borough 
Fund  and  Bates  may 
be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. 


The  borough  rate. 


The  Collection  of 
the  Corporation  are 
the  Old  City  Becords. 
Any  expense  incurred 
is  borne  out  of  the 
city  rates. 


(a)  In  a  kind  of  schedul  9. 


(b)  Yes. 

(c)  Written. 


(a)  According      to      their 
character  in  presses. 

(b)  Yes. 

(c)  Written.    Made  in  1864. 


(a)  The  documents  have 
been  recently  classified  by  the 
Bev.  W.  Hudson,  x.a.,  f.s.a., 
and  Mr.  Tingey. 

^b)  A  catalogue  has  been 
prlnfbd. 


1427. 


Bichardl. 


The  oldest 
document  Is  a 
charter  of 

Henry  II.,  tm- 
dated,  but 
granted  before 

iieo. 


Yes.  The  eldest 
charter  has  been 
printed  by  a  private 
gentleman. 


Yes.  The  Liber 
Cnstumarum  1  vol., 
Borough  Becords 
2  vols.  Published 
by  the  Corporation 
1808. 


(a)  No  arrangemehts 


made. 


(b)  No. 


(a)  At  such  times  and 
on  conditions  as  the 
Council  may  authorise. 

(b)  No.  The  Town 
Clerk  exercises  a  dis- 
cretion. 


In  Bloomfleld's 
"History  of  Nor- 
folk" there  is  a  copy 
of  several  of  the 
ancient  documents 
belonging  to  the 
Corporation.  They 
are  all  included  in 
the  catalogue  re- 
feired  to  in  No.  7. 


The  documents  are 
allowed  to  be  inspected 
and  copied  by  persons 
of  repute  on  application 
to  the  Town  Clerk. 
They  are  not  allowed 
to  be  taken  out  of  the 
rauiilment  room,  and 
can  be  inspected  under 
the  personal  supervi- 
sion of  the  honorary 
archivist.  The  rules 
work  well. 


Not  during  my  tim» 
—20  years. 


No. 


A  few  of  the  docu- 
ments were  formerly 
injured  by  damp  when 
in  the  old  record 
room.  The  new  muni- 
ment room  is  free 
from  damp. 


3658. 
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LOCAL  RECORDS  COMMITTEE. 


1.  What  collections  of 

2.  Are  they 

3.  In  what  buUd- 

4.  (a)  Is  the  accom- 

6. (a)  MTho    afe    the 

documents    relating    to 

in  public  or 

ing  are  they  con- 

modation  sufficient  and 

custodians? 

ENGLAND 

the  history  of  the  locality 
already  exist  ? 

What  Is    the  general 

private    cus- 
tody? 

tolned? 

satisfactory  ? 
In  particular, 
(b)  Is    the    building 

(b)  By  whom  are  they 
appointed  ? 

(c)  What  guarantees. 

AND 

WAT.ES. 

nature  of  their  contents? 

fireproof  and  dry,  and 

if  any,  are  there  for  the  ■ 

(c)  Are  the  rooms  well 
lighted  and  otherwise 

appointment  of  persons  , 
with   proper  quallflca-  ; 

fcinna  f 

adapted  for  the  use  of 

ViVfUB  ( 

1 

those  who  may  wish  to 

(d)  How  are  they  paid  ? 

consult  them  7 

(e)  Do  they  discharge  1 

any  other  functions  ? 

1 

CUONTY  BOROUGHS— 

1 

t 

continued. 

1 
1 

JNOTTINOHAM-       -       - 

Charters  from  Henry  II. 

In     public 

Part  of  them— by 

(a),  (b)  Yes. 

(a)  The  officials  in  the 

to  Queen  Anne.  Council 

custody. 

far  the  most  impor- 

Town   Clerk's   depart-  , 

Minnte  books  in  almost 

tant  ones — are   in 

ment,  at  the  Gall<mall, 

unbroken     series     from 

the    Town   Clerk's 

Nottingham. 

Edward  IV.  to  the  pre- 

strong-room at  the 
Guildhall,    Burton 

(b)  By     the      Town 

sent  time ;  sessions  rolls, 

Clerk,  subject   to  the  j 

accounts     of     chamber- 

Street, Nottingham. 

approval  of  the  Corpo-  : 

lains,  bridgewardens  and 
school  wardens,  chamber- 

The remainder  are 

ration  of  Nottingham. 

In  the  strong  room 

(c)  None  in  respect  of 

lains'    rentals,    Ac,    of                                at   the   Exchange, 

the  records. 

various  periods  ;  convey-                              '    Nottingham. 

(d)  By     salary,      as  , 

ances  and  leases  of  Corpo-  '                           1 
ration  property,  Ac. ;  oe- 

general  clerks. 

(e)  Those  of  general  • 

quests  to  bungesses,  exemplifications  of  buigers'  rights,  Mlckle- 

clerks. 

ton  jury  rolls,  miscellaneous  deeds ;  grants  to  buigesses,  and 
confirmations  of  same ;  minutes  of  the  prooeodings  of  the 

Town  Council ;  presentments  at  the  sessions  for  felonies ; 

assaults,  scolding,  non-attendance  at  church,  encroachments, 

nuisances,   <&c.,   &c. ;    exxMnses  incurred   by   chamberlains. 

bridgewardens,  and  schoolwardens ;  bequests  of  money  for 

the  help  of  youna  burgesses,  or  to  put  the  poorer  ones  appren- 
tice to  some  trade ;  conveyances  of  lands  to  or  from  the  Cor-  > 

poratlon  of  Nottingham,  and  leases  of  the  same ;  allowances 
by  the  King  of  the  various  rights  of  the  burgesses,  conferred 

^B  M                       rf^  ^m    ^^^  ^t^V      A      ^k    ^r 

Yor  OLDHAM  ttee  p.  44. 

by  cliarter  or  held  from  time  Immemorial,  Ac. 

1                          1 

TLYMOUIH      -       -       - 

Charters,  letters  patent. 

Public,  viz., 

The      muniment 

(a),(bX(c)yes. 

(a)  The  Town  Clerk, 

ancient  books  of  record, 

that  of    the 

room  in  the  Muni- 

Plymouth. 

sessions  and  constitution 

Town  Clerk  of 

cipal        Buildings, 

(b)  The  Town  Council.  , 

books,  freedoms  and  ap- 

the Borough. 

Plymouth. 

(d)  By  the  Municipal 

prenticeships,     elections 
and    appointments,    re- 

(eVYes. 

ceivers'  accounts,  general 

, 

accounts,    17th    century 

rentals,  surveys  and  re- 
cords of  property,  Borough 

1 
1 

1 

courts,    churches,   chari- 
ties, markets,  official  re- 

turns and  ancient  deeds. 

General  nature  of  con- 

tents: contemporary  re- 

cords. 

PKE8T0N  •       .       .       • 

Royal  charters  granted 
to   the   Borough ;   "  The 

PubUc. 

Town  Hall. 

(aX  (b)  (c)  Yes. 

(a)  The  Town  Clerk. 

(b)  By   the  Corpora- 

Costumal   of     Preston," 

tion. 

containing  the  then  laws 

1 

of  the  borough ;  the  rolls 

of  guild  buiigesses  ;    cor- 

porate minute  books. 

JulEADlNO- 

The    muniments     and 

In  the  cus- 

In the  Town  Hall 

No ;  but  it  is  intended 

See  Answer  S. 

documents  of    the   Cor- 

tody  of  the 

Buildings  in  boxes 

to  adapt  other  parts  of 
the  Town  Half  Build- 

poration    are  numerous. 

Townaerkln 

stored    in    strong- 

and many  of   them  are 

accordance 

rooms  or  fireproof 

ings  for  the  purpose  of 

ancient,  going  back  as  far 

with  Section 

safes. 

a  strong-room  which 

as  the  reigns  of  Henry  ill. 

17  (8)  of  the 

shall  be  fireproof  and 
diy  and  well  lighted, 
and  adapted  for  the  use 

and  Edward  I.,  as  stated 

Municipal 

In  the  11th  Report  of  the 

Corporations 

Royal  Commission  on  His- 

Act, 1882,  and 

of  those  who  may  wish 

torical  Manuscripts,  and 

previous 

to  consult  such  docu- 

they are  calendared  up  to 

similar  enact- 

ments. 

a  date  early  In  the  present 

ments. 

century,  in  the  Appendix, 
Part  \1I.,  to  that  Report. 

< 

1 
1 

HT.  HELENS     •       •       • 

• 
I  am  not  aware  of  any 

• 

iSm  reply  to 

As  to  the  Corpo- 

As to  the  Corpora- 

This cannot  be  an- 

collections of  the  public 

question     1. 
The  Corpora- 
tion      keep 

ration  in  the  Town 

tion,  yes,    as    to    the 

swered  except  as  fol- 

character,   beyond     the 

Hall,  as  to  the  rest 

otliers,  I  cannot  say. 

lows  from  the  answen 

nmps,  minutes,  deeds,  and 

in  various  ofllces. 

to  questions  1  and  2. 

documents  of  the  Corpo- 

their     own. 

ration,  and  the  reports 

and    private 

and    correspondence    of 

persons      do 

the  officials.    The  parish 

the  same. 

registers    and    manorial 

court  rolls  are  of  course 

' 

In  the  hands  of  the  pro- 
per (nistodians  thereof. 

, 
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0.  Wb»t  funds  are 
»yalUbIe  for  the 
malntenanoe  of  the 
collection  or  for 
Adding  to  its  con- 
UnuT 


No  fnnda  are 
■pecially  reserved  for 
these  purposes. 


The  Borough  Fund 
and  Borough  Kate. 


Corporate  funds. 


No  special  fund,  but 
there  are  a  free  pub- 
lic library  and 
museums  established 
and  carried  on  under 
the  Public  Libraries 
Acts  and  the  Museums 
andOTmnaslums  Acts, 
and  there  is  In  the 
public  free  library  a 
separate  collection  of 
books  and  documents 
relating  to  the  bo- 
rough and  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 


None  but  the  rates 
for  tile  Corporation, 
and  their  private 
purse  for  other  per- 


7.  (a)  How  are  the  docu- 
ments classified  aud  arranged  ? 

2))  Is  there  any  list  of  or 
ex  to  the  contents  of  the 
collections  ? 


(C)  If   BO, 

printed  ? 


is  it  written  or 


(a)  They  are  classified  ac- 
cording to  character  and 
arranged  In  numerical  order, 
the  nu  Tiber  being  stamped  on 
each  deed  and  corresponding 
with  the  number  in  the 
calendar. 

(b)  There  is  a  complete 
sepMrate  index  to  the  con- 
tents of  the  Council  minute 
books,  and  the  other  deeds 
have  been  calendared.  See 
reply  to  No.  9. 

fc)  Written. 


(a)  Alphabetically  arranged 
and  classified  under  headings 
of  (a.)  charters,  letters  patent, 
and   connected    documents; 

(b)  ancient  books  of  record ; 

(c)  sessions  and  constitution 
books,  &c. 

(b)  A  list  and  calendar  of 
the  muniments  of  the  Borough 
in  book  form. 

(c)  Printed. 


(a)  They  are  kept  in  a  dis- 
tinct part  of  the  muniment 
rooms. 

(b)  No  list. 


As  to  the  ancient  docu- 
ments, MS  B«port  of  His- 
torical Manuscripts  Commis- 
sion, and  Appendix  ther6to 
above  referred  to.  There  are 
written  schedules  more  or 
less  complete  of  documents 
of  more  recent  date  up  to 
the  present  time.  These 
schedules  are  under  revision 
in  order  to  render  the  infor- 
mation more  complete  up  to 
the  present  time,  and  so  as  to 
make  the  information  more 
readily  available.  It  will  take 
a  very  considerable  period  of 
time  to  complete  the  revlsiou. 
The  collection  in  the  free  pub- 
lic library  is  considerable,  and 
the  documents  and  books 
there  are  catalogued. 


The  Corporation  have  an 
index,  but  aothing  is  known 
as  to  other  persons. 


8.  To  what 
date  do  the 
oldest  docu- 
ments go  back  ? 


9.  Have  anv  of 
them  been  printed 
or  calendared? 


1165  (the  date 
of  the  Charter 
of  Henry  II.). 


10.  (a)  At  what  times 
and  under  what  condi- 
tions are  members  of 
the  public  allowed  to 
inspect  or  copy  docu- 
ments in  the  collec- 
tion? 

(b)  Are  there  any 
rules  about  lending  out 
documents  ? 

(c)  If  so,  have  they 
worked  well  ? 


11.  Have  any  of  the 
documents,  within 
your  knowledge,  been 
destroyed  or  injured 
by  fire,  damp,  or  other 


cause? 


The  oldest 
document  in 
the  possession 
of  the  Munici- 
pality is  dated 
1S81. 


Charter  of 
John,  1199 ; 
Costumal  of 
Proton,  about 
18th  centunr ; 
Corporate  Oulld 
rolt  1897  ; 

minute    books, 
fromieos. 


To  the  reign 
of  Henry  III. 


I  cannot  say, 
or  who  has 
them.  Mano- 
rial Court 
Bolls,  no  doubt. 


(a)  There  is  nu  rule 
as  to  this,  but  members 
of  the  public  are 
allowed  to  inspect  or 
copy  documents  when 
it  is  without  prejudice 
to  the  possessors. 

(b)  No. 


The  whole  of  the 
documents,  both  at 
the  Guildhall  and 
the  Exchange,  were 
calendared  at  a 
very  considerable 
cost  by  Mr.  Stuart 
A.  Moore,  F.S.A.,  1, 
Serjeant's  Inn.  in 
the  years  1876  and 
1877.  Four  volumes 
of  selections  have 
also  been  published, 
from  1155  to  1625, 
under  the  editor- 
ship of  Mr.  W.  H. 
Stevenson,  at  a  cost  of  S,48S<.  8«.  lOd.  The 
whole  of  the  charters  liave  also  been 
printed  in  a  separate  volmue  at  a  cost  of 
941.  10«.  Sd.  A  fifth  volume  of  selections 
from  the  i-ecords,  from  1625  to  1702,  under 
the  editorship  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Baker,  is  also 
in  preparation,  and  it  is  expected  that  it 
will  appear  either  in  the  spring  or  the  early 
summer  of  1900.         i 


Most  of  them 
have  been  calen- 
dared in  a  summa- 
rised form  and 
printed  in  the 
volume  of  munici- 
pal records,  which 
is  a  complete  index 
of  the  records  of 
the  Corporation. 


(a)  At  anv  time  during 
the  office  hours  of  the 
Town  Clerk's  depart- 
ment, which  are  from 
9  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 

(b)  None.  The  Town 
Clerk  gives  the  fullest 
facilities  for  inspection 
of  documents,  and  for 
taking  copies  of  them, 
but  apart  altogether 
from  his  duty  as  custo- 
dian, which  he  appre- 
hends prevent  him  lend- 
ing any  document,  he 
thinks  the  practice  of 
parting  with  the  cus- 
tody of  a  document 
open  to  obvious  and 
most  serious  objection. 


The         charters 
have  been  printed. 


(a)  Inspection  allowed 
on  justifiable  appllca* 
tion  in  presence  of 
Town  Clerrs  staff. 

(b)  Never  lent  out,  of 
course. 


(a)  Any  applications 
for  this  purpose  are 
submitted  to  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Council, 
and  are  usually  com- 
plied with. 

(b)  No. 


In  addition  to 
wlmt  has  been 
stated  before,  four 
volumes  (edited  by 
the  late  Kev.  J.  M. 
Guilding,  vicar  of 
St.  Lawrence,  Read- 
ing), have  been 
published    at    the  \ 

expense  of  Mr.  George  William  Palmer,  M.p., 
of  the  Corporation  Diaries  from  1841  to 
1654,  with  an  elaborate  analytical  table  of 
the  contents  of  each  volume  chronologi- 
cally arranged.  Some  further  manuscript 
of  this  nature  was  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  and  revised  by  the  late  Mr. 
Guilding  towards  a  fifth  volume  of  the 
Diaries,  but  this  has  not  been  proceeded 
with. 


No. 


(a)  Except  as  the  law 
provides,  the  answer  is, 
not  at  all,  so  far  as  the 
Corporation  documents 
are  concerned,  and  they 
never  ask  to  oo  so. 

(b)  No. 


Some  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  but 
many  years  ago,  and 
not  in  my  time. 


In  the  17th  century 
some  documents  were 
burnt  by  an  incen- 
diary, and  it  is  be- 
lieved some  were  de- 
stroyed in  the  fire  at 
the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, but  none  have 
been  destroyed,  lost, 
or  damaged  within 
the  last  20  years.  The 
present  muniment 
room  is  dry,  well 
ventilated,  and  fire- 
proof. It  is,  more- 
over, kept  clean  and 
freed  from  dust,  and 
the  documents  are 
kept  in  suitable  re- 
ceptacles, which  are 
again  enclosed  in  cup- 
boards with  glased 
doors,  and  I  think  I 
may  say  the  best 
known  means  are 
taken  to  prevent 
them  being  either  in- 
jured or  depreciated. 


No. 


None  of  the  ancient 
documents  have  been 
destroyed  or  injured 
by  fire,  damp,  or  other 
cause  (except  age), 
during  my  knowledge 
of  them  which  extends 
over  88  years,  but  some 
modem  documents 
were  some  time  since 
injured  by  defective 
hot-water  pipes.- 


No. 
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LOCAL  RECORDS  COMMITTEE. 


ENGLAND 

AND 

WALES. 


1.  What  collections  of 
docaments  relating  to 
the  history  of  the  locality 
already  exist  ? 

What  is  the  general 
nature  of  their  contents  ? 


2.  Are  they 
in  public  or 
private  cus- 
tody? 


8.  In  what  build- 
ing are  they  con- 
tained? 


4.  (a)  Is  the  acoom- 
modation  sufficient  and 
satisfactory  ? 

In  particular— 

(b)  Is  the  bttildlDg 
fireproof  and  dry,  and 

(c)  Are  the  rooms  well 
lifipted  and  otherwise 
adapted  for  the  use  of 
those  who  may  wish  to 
consult  them  ? 


6.  (a)  Who  are  the 
custodians? 

(b)  By  whom  are  they 
appointed  ? 

(c)  What  gnaninteea, 
if  any,  are  there  for  the 
appointment  of  persona 
with  proper  qualifica- 
tions? 

(d)  How  are  tb^ptdd  ? 

(e)  Do  they  discharge 
any  otlier  functions  ? 


COUNTY  BOROUGHS— 
continited. 

SALFORD  .... 
(By       direction       of 
Museum,  Libraries  and 
Parks  Committee). 


SOUTHAMPTON 


SOUTH  SHIELDS     - 
(By       direction       of 
Finance  Committee). 


STOCKPORT 


For  SUNDERLAND, 
tree  p.   44 


WALSALL 


WORCESTER    . 


Tliere   are   no    collec- 
tions of  such  docnmenU. 


The  only  collection  of  In  the  cua- 
documents  relating  to  the  tody  of  the 
history  of  Souttuunpton,  Town  Clerk, 
that  I  have  any  taiow- 
ledge  of,  is  that  in  the 
possession  of  the  Council. 
This  collection  has  been 
reported  upon  by  Mr. 
John  Cordy  Jeaffreson,  of 
the  Historical  Manu- 
scripts  Commission  (gee 
the  Eleventh  Report  of 
the  Commission,  Appen- 
dix, part  III.). 


See    Bapij 
to  No.  1. 


;S^  Reply  to  No.  1. 


The      Municipal 
Offices. 


The  Deeds  of  the  Con- 
veyance of  the  property 
belonging  to  the  Cw- 
poration  are  deposited 
in  strong-rooms  or  smfes 
in  the  baaement  of  the 
Town  Hall,  and  are  in 
the  custody  of  the 
Town  Clerk. 


See  Reply  to  No.  1. 


(a)  The  accommoda- 
tion is  satisfactory,  but 
not  altogether  sufficient. 

(b)  The  muniments 
are  contained  in  a 
specially  constructed 
strong-room  which  is 
fireproof  and  dry,  and 
(c)  lit  by  electricity,  but 
18  not  adapted  for  use 
by  those  wishing  to 
consult  the  records. 


(a)  Tlie  Town  Clerk. 

(b)  The  (}oQncil. 

(c)  Not  applicable. 

(d)  The  Town  Clerk  is 
paid  by  salary. 

(e)  Yea. 


The  Corporation  documents  are  kept  in  a 
strong-room  in  the  Court  Buildings,  and  the 
accommodation  is  sufficient  and  satisfactory. 
The  Building  is  fireproof  and  dry,  but  it  is  not 
a  suitable  place  for  the  public  to  consult  the 
documents. 


The  Town  Clerk  and 
his  staff  are  the  cus- 
todians. 


Tlie  Corporation  of  South  Shields  have  a 
collection  of  documents  from  the  date  of 
incorporation  (1850).  Tlie  documents  con- 
sist of  Charters,  Acts  of  Parliament  and 
those,  relating  to  the  acciuisition  <h  pro- 
perties for  municipal  purposes,  or  street 
improvements,  or  other  purposes.  They 
also,  of  course,  have  all  the  Minutes  of  the 
Council  since  its  formation,  and  also  of  the 
Commissioners  who  existed  prior  to  1850 
for  the  purpose  of  managing  Uie  borough. 

The  Vicar  and  Churchwardens  of  the 
Parish  Church  of  Saint  Hilda  also  possess 
a  collection  of  documents  principally  in 
the  shape  of  Registers.  It  is  also  believed 
that  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham, 
who  were  the  owners  of  all  the  land  in 
South  Shields  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Century,  liave  a  collection  of  documents 
extending  back  two  or  three  hundred  years. 

No  information  can  be  given  with  regard  to  documents  in  the  possession  ot  tne  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Dnrham,  nor 
latter,  it  is  believed  that  they  are  not  numerous,  or  of  mu<^  importance  except  the  Registers. 


See  Reply  1. 


At  the  Public  Museum  Public, 

of   the     Corporation,   62 
documents     relating    to 
the  Borough,  consisting  chiefly  of  wills, 
agreements,  ^c. 

At  the  Free  Library,  old  histories  of 
Stockport  and  its  neighbourhood  (the 
earliest  history  of  Stockport  dating  from 
1827),  Proceedings  of  the  Town  Council 
from  1869  to  date. 

At  the  Parish  Church,  registers  of  bap- 
tfsms,  marriages,  and  burials,  frcnn  1584 
onwards,  with  breaks ;  churchwardens' 
books;  but  with  the  exception  of  the 
Parish  documents  these  collections  are 
very  meagre. 

It  may  be  stated  that  no  serious  attempt  to  form  a  public  collection  of  documents  relating  to  the  history  of  the 


(a),  (bX  (c)  Yes. 


(a)  The  documents  at 
the  Museum,  the  Cura- 
tor; at  the  Free  Library, 
the  Librarian ;  at  the 
Parish  Church,  the 
Clerk. 

(b),  (d)  By  the  Cor- 
poration as  to  the  two 
former. 

(e)  Yea. 


A  collection  of  deeds 
and  other  documents 
relating  to  the  Borough 
of  Walsall  belonging  to 
the  Corporation  of  that 
Borough. 

Grants,  charters,  writs, 
accounts,  extending  from 
temp.  King  John  to 
present  time,  and  ancient 
and  modem  minute  books. 


The  chief  history  of 
Worcestershire  is  that 
edited  by  Naeh. 

The  chief  history  of  the 
City  of  Worcester  is  thnt 
edited  by  Valentine  Qreim. 

'Hie  Worcesterehire 
Historical  Society  are 
now  publishing  materials 
for  a  county  history. 

The  City  Corporation 
have  a  few  books  and 
documents  relating  to  the 
history  of  tlie  City. 


Public. 


Tlie  works 
referred  to 
In  No.  1  can 
be  purchased 
by  the  public. 

The  City 
Corporation 
books  and 
dociunents 
are  in  the 
private  cus- 
tody of  the 
Corporation. 


Town  HalL 


See  No.  2. 


(a)  Insufficient.  A 
new  Town  Hall  is  now 
contemplated  in  which 
ample  provision  will  be 
made. 

(b)  The  present  build- 
ing is  fireproof  and  dry. 

(c)  No. 


Tlie  accommodation 
is  sufficient  and  the 
building  suitable. 


(a)  The  Town  Clerk. 

(b)  The         horaogtk 
(Council. 


I 


The  Corporation,  and 
under  tluni,  tbs  Town 
Cleric. 
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I).  Wliat  funds  are 
ayaiUble  for  the 
mointeiuknce  of  the 
collection  or  for 
adding  to  ita  con- 
tent^ 


7.  (a)  How  are  the  docn- 
menu  claMifled  and  arranged  ? 

Si)  Is  there  any  liit  of  or 
ex  to  the  contents  of  the 
collections  1 

(c)  If  so,  is  it  written  or 
printed? 


8.  To  what 
date  do  the 
oldest  docu- 
ments go  back? 


9.  Have  anv  of 
them  been  printed 
or  calendared  ? 


10.  (a)  At  what  times 
and  under  what  condi- 
tions are  members  of 
the  public  allowed  to 
inspect  or  copy  docu- 
ments in  the  coUec- 
Uon? 

(b)  Are  there  any 
rules  about  lending  out 
documents  ? 

(c)  If  so,  have  they 
worked  well  ? 


11.  Have  any  of  the 
documents.  within 
your  knowledge,  been 
destroyed  or  injured 
by  fire,  damp,  or  other 
cause? 


See  Beply  to  No.  1.  See  Reply  to  No.  1. 


See 
No.  8. 


Beply      to 


See  Reply  to  No.  8. 


No. 


(1)  The  oldest 
document  is  the 
First  Charter  of 
Salford  granted 

by  Ranulf,  Earl  of  Chester  and  Lincoln,  about  the  years  from  llfiO  to  1281.  This  document 
has  been  translated  and  printed,  and  the  Charter  itself  framed  and  hung  in  the  Reading 
Room  of  the  Feel  Fark  Museum. 

(2)  A  manuscript  volume  of  Ancient  Records  relating  to  Salford,  being  the  proceedings 
of  the  ancient  Court  Leet,  which  exercised  the  powers  subject  to  the  Charter  of  1281,  was 
discovered  in  1894.  being  offered  for  sale  with  some  old  books  in  an  adjacent  county.  This 
Is  one  of  the  missing  Books  of  Records  of  this  Ancient  Court,  and  consists  of  580  closely 
written  pages  of  Old  English  Manuscript,  and  covers  7X  years  of  local  events,  and  cover- 
ing the  years  from  1597  to  1660.  It  is  in  a  remarkably  good  state  of  preservation,  and  Is 
carefully  kept  In  the  Feel  Fark  Library. 


The  Borough  Fund. 


The  documents  are  clas- 
sified and  arranged  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  index. 


1  John. 


Refer  to  report 
mentioned  In  an- 
swer to  question 
No.  1. 


(a)  Left  entirely  to 
the  discretion  of  the 
Town  Clerk,  (b  and  c) 
Oreat  care  is  exercised 


None. 


The  documents  are  classi- 
fied according  to  their  dif- 
ferent natures.  A  list  of  the 
contents  is  kept  by  the  Town 
Clerk  in  an  index  which  is 
not  printed. 


In  the  pos- 
session of  the 
Corporation  ; 
the  oldest  do- 
cuments go 
back  to  about 
1880. 


No. 


n  the  handling  of  docu- 


None  of  the  more 
important  docu- 
ments have  been 
printed.  The  Re- 
ports and  Minutes 
of  the  Council  for 
the  last  ten  years 
are  In  print. 


monts,  in  resfject  of  which  application  is  made 
to  inspect  or  corfy.  The  strong-room  in  which 
Uiey  are  deposited  is  too  limited  in  space  to 

germit  of  such  inspection  taking  place  therein ; 
ut  the  particular  document  to  be  referred  to 
is  taken  from  its  allotted  shelf  by  a  clerk,  who 
remains  in  charge  of  it  during  inspection,  and 
returns  it  to  the  strong-room  afterwards.  No 
person  is  allowed  to  take  a  document  away  from 
the  Municipal  Oflices. 


The  public  have  the 
right,  under  the  Muni- 
cipal Corporations  Act, 
1882,  Sec.  288  ax  to  In- 
spect the  minutes  of 
tne  Council,  but  not 
any  other  documents. 


No. 


In  regard  to  the  documents  In  the  possession  of  the  VIoar  and  Churchwardens  of  Saint  Hilda.    As  n^ards  the  documents  in  the  possession  of  the 


The  Library  Rate 
Is  available  for  this 
purpose. 


With  the  exception  of  the 
Parish  Church  Documents 
there  is  no  classification. 


locality  has  over  been  made. 


The  Borough  Fund. 


(a)  According  to  date, 
ft))  Yes. 

(0)  Frinted.     Temp.,  John 
to  James  II. 


The  maintenance 
costs  nothing. 

There  is  no  chance 
of  adding  to  the  col- 
lection. 


There  are  so  few  documents 
no  classification  is  needed. 
A  printed  catalogue  exists. 


1464. 


Temp.,  King 
John. 


The  earliest 
Is  a  charter  of 
Richard  I. 


No 


Yes.  Temp.,  King 
John  to  James  11. 
(1668). 


I  beliere  not. 


(a)  Daily  during  the 
usual  hours  of  openbis 
of  the  Library  ana 
Museum. 

(b)  Th^  are  not  lent 
out. 


(a)  No  arrangemeots 
exist  for  inspection  by 
the  general  public,  but 
anyone  interested  oan 
obtain  permission  from 
the  Town  Clerk. 

(b)  No. 


No  rules  have  been 
made.  Ttie  Town  Clerk 
permits  inspection  in 
proper 


No. 


No;  but  some  of 
them  bear  trace  of 
having  been  injured 
by  damp  many  years 
ago. 


No. 
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LOCAL  RECORDS  COMMITTEE. 


ENGLAND 

AND 

WALES. 


1.  What  collections  of 
documentB  relating  to 
the  history  of  the  locality 
already  exist  ? 

What  is  the  goneral 
nature  of  their  contents  7 


2.  Are  they 
in  public  or 
private  cus- 
tody? 


S. 
Ing    _ 
tained? 


In  what  build- 
are  they  con- 


4.  (a)  Is  the  aecom- 
modation  sufficient  and 
satisfactory  ? 

In  partieolar— 

(b)  Is  the  building 
fireproof  and  dry,  and 

(c)  Are  the  rooms  well 
lighted  and  otherwise 
adapted  for  the  use  of 
those  who  ma}'  wish  to 
consult  them  ? 


5.  (a)  Who  are  the 
custodians? 

(b)  By  whom  are  they 
appointed? 

(c)  What  guarantees, 
if  any,  are  there  for  the 
appointment  of  persons 
with  proper  qualifica- 
tions f 

(d)  How  are  they  paid  ? 

(e)  Do  they  discharge 
any  other  functions? 


COUNTY  BOEOUOHS- 
eontinu^, 

WIOAN      -       ■       . 
(Chief  Librarian). 


YOKK 


GLOUCESTEK 


BRIGHTON 


Charters,      old      legal  In     public 

records,  and  deeds,   and      custody, 
several  manuscripts.    Of 
the    charters   of    Wigan 
(18  in  number),  five  of  the  original  are 
in  the  possession  of  the  Wigan  Coriwra- 
tion  :— 7  Edward  11.  (1314),  14  Charles 
II.  (1662),  1  James  n.  (1685),  2  William 
IV.  (1832),  6  William  IV.  (1838).     The 
other  mauuscrlpts  are  local  deeds,  legal 
records,  and  survejrs. 


The  Free  Public 
Library. 


(a)  Yes ;  (b)  Yes. 
(c)  Y^es,    lighted    by 
electricity. 


The  Corpo- 
ration of 
York. 


The  Guildhall. 


(a)  The  public  libra- 
rian. 

(b)  The   Wigan   Cor- 
poration. 


(a)  No. 

(b)  It  is  fireprof,  but 
not  sufficiently  dry. 

(c)  No. 


The  Town  Clerk  acts 
as  custodian. 


The  collection  of  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  City 
of  York,  of  a  public 
character,  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Corporation 
of  York,  consist  princi- 
pally of  : 
.  (a)  House  books  (containing  minutes  and  proceedings  of  the  corporate  body)  from  1476  to  the  present  time  (1899), 

^b)  Chamberlains'  rolls  and  books  of  accounts  from  1398  to  1835— but  the  series  is  very  incomplete. 

(c)  Register  books  of  admission  to  the  freedom  of  the  city,  1272  to  the  present  time  (1890).  N.B.—The  admisaions, 
being  practically  a  copy  of  the  registers,  are  being  printed  by  the  Suttees  Society,  with  the  permission  of  the 
Corporation,  from  1272  to  1760,  the  first  volume  of  which  (1272—1558)  is  already  issued  and  the  other  In  the  preoa. 

(a)  Registers  of  apprentices,  1573—1688,  and  1721  to  the  present  time  (1899). 

(e)  A  considerable  number  of  royal  charters  granted  to  the  City,  the  earliest  extant  being  Henry  II.,  between  115S 
and  1162. 

(f)  A  numbsr  of  register  books  containing  various  memoranda  relating  to  the  City,  entries  of  Guild  ordinances, 
wills,  orders,  decrees,  petitions,  inquisitions,  agreements,  alienations  of  lands,  <tc.,  from  Edward  III.  to  Elizabeth. 

(g)  Subsidy  and  muster  rolls,  and  other  boolo,  letters,  &c.  relating  to  soldiers,  1543  to  1800. 

(h)  A  number  of  volumes  relating  to  the  City's  properties,  rentals,  assessments,  acknowledgment  of  deeds, 
recognizances,  poor  relief. 

(l)  Numerous  leases  and  other  documents  relating  to  lands  dealt  with  by  the  Corporation. 

(J)  Generally  :  many  original  letters  and  other  MSS.  relating  to  or  In  connection  with  the  City's  affairs. 

Note. — ^There  are  also  records  and  documents  relating  to,  and  in  connection  with,  the  Minster,  In  the  custody  of 
the  Archbishop  of  York  and  Dean  and  Chapter.  AIm  records  relating  to  old  guilds  or  companies  called  the 
Merchant  Adventurers,  and  the  Merchant  Tailors  of  York. 


The  Corporation  have  in  their  possession  a  number  of  charters,  early  deeds,  burgess  rolls,  rent  rolls,  minnte  and 
documents  have  recently  been  arranged  and  calendared.  The  calendar  comprUes  copies  or  abstracts  of  the  charters 
Guildhall,  and  may  be  Inspected  on  application  to  the  Town  Clerk. 


(a)  Town  Hall, 
Brighton. 

(b)  8,  Ship  Street, 
Brighton. 

(c)  Brighton 
Parish  Church 
muniment  room. 

(d)  5},  Pavilion 
Buildings,  Brighton. 

(e)  Not  known  to 
me. 

(f)  Not  known  to 
me. 

(g)  At  Preston 
Vicarage  and  the 
Preston  Parish 
Cliurch,  and  also  at 
the  vestry  of  the 
Hove  Old  Parish 
Church. 

(li)  Guardians' 
offices.  Princes 

Street,  Brighton. 

(i)  Assistant  over- 
seers' office,  88, 
Springfield  Road, 
Brighton. 


(a)  Minnte  books  of 
Brighton  Town  Commls- 
slon«»rs,  15th  March  1820 
to  28th  May  1855.  Grant 
of  Court  of  Quarter  Ses- 
sions. Charter  of  Incor- 
poration of  the  Borough 
of  Brighton,  1854.  Com- 
missions of  the  Peace. 
Roll  of  Freemen.  Patent 
of  Royal  College  of  Arms 
granting  srms  to  the 
County  Borough  of 
Brighton.  Minute  books 
of  town  council  and  com- 
mittees since  1854.  Town 
maps.  Deeds  of  Pavilion 
Estate.  Deeds  of  parks 
and  race  ground.  Docu- 
ments relating  to  the 
Cliatn  Pier.  Plans  of 
public  buildings  and  plans 
of  new  streets  and  build- 
ings. 

(b)  Book  of  all  the 
"  Ancient  Customs," 
dated  23rd  July  1580. 
Terrier  and  maps,  1788. 
Vestry  minutes  for  past 
100  years.  Manor  of  At- 
lingworth,  court  rolls  for 
past  200  years.  Manor  of 
Brighthelmston,  court 
rolls  for  past  200  years. 

(c)  Brighton  Parish 
Cliurch  registers  of  bap- 
tisms, marriages,  and 
buritls,  since  the  year 
1558  for  baptisms,  1559  for 
marriages,  and  1588  for 
burials. 

.  (d)  Manor  of  Bright- 
helmston (otherwise 
Brighton)  court  rolls  since 
1699. 

(e)  Manor  of  Bright- 
helmston —  Mlchelham 
court  rolls. 

(f)  Manor  of  Old  Shore- 
ham  court  rolls. 

(g)  Preston  Parish  Church,  registers  of  baptisms,  mar- 
riaf^e'j,  and  burials  continuous  since  the  year  1786  for 
ba])tisms  and  burials,  and  17E4  for  marriages.  Registers 
for  broken  periods  previous  to  these  dat». 

(h)  Poor  rate  books  fcr  the  parish  of  Brighton  from 
1744. 

(I)  Poor  rate  books  for  old  parish  of  Preston  from  1848 
to  1894,  and  for  parishes  of  Preston  and  Preston  Rural 
since  1894. 


(a)  In  cus- 
tody of  town 
clerk  of 
Brighton. 

(b)  In  cus- 
tody of 
Messrs.  How- 
lett  &  Clarke, 
solicitors,  8, 
Ship  Street, 
Brighton. 

(c)  In  cus- 
tody of  the 
vicar  of 
Brighton. 

(d)  In  cus- 
tody of 
Messrs.  Up- 
perton  A 
Bacon,  solici- 
tors, 5i,  Pa- 
vilion Build- 
ings, Brighton. 

(e)  I  believe 
in  custody  of 
E.  A.  Nichol- 
son, Esq., 
Lewes,  Sussex, 
or       Messrs.  I 

Glaisyer  &  Sons,  7,  St.  James's 
Street,  London. 

(f)  I  believe  In  custody  of  G.  A. 
Flowers,  Esq.,  solicitor,  Steynlng, 
Sussex. 

(g)  In  custody  of  the  vicar  of 
Prt^ton  and  the  vicar  of  Hove. 

(h)  Poor  rate  books  for  parish 
of  Brighton  are  In  the  custody  of 
the  clerk  to  the  Brighton  Guar- 
dians. 

(i)  Poor  rate  books  for  parish  of 
Old  Preston  and  parishes  of  Pres- 
ton and  Preston  Rural  are  In 
custody  of  Mr.  H.  S.  Brigden. 
asslstent  overseer,  88,  Springfield 
Road,  Brighton. 


Documents  in  the 
custody  of  the  town 
clerk  are  kept  in  strong 
rooms  in  the  town  hall. 
The  rooms  are  fireproof 
and  dry. 

The  documents  in  the 
custody  of  Messrs. 
Howlett  &  Clarke,  8, 
Ship  Street,  Brighton, 
and  Messrs.  ITpperton  A 
Baoon,  5^,  Pavilion 
Buildings,  Brighton, 
are  kept  in  the  strong 
rooms  at  their  offices. 

The  r^risters  in  the 
custody  of  the  vicar  of 
Brighton  are  kept  in 
the  muniment  room 
lately  built  at  the 
parish  church. 

The  registers  in  the 
custody  of  the  vicar  of 
Preston  are  kept  in  iron 
safes. 

The  poor  rate  books 
In  custody  of  Brighton 
guardians  are  kept  In 
the  strong  rooms  at 
their  offices. 


The  town  clerk  Is  the 
custodian  of  the  docu- 
ments belonging  to  the 
corporation. 

Tne  custodians  of  the 
documents  relating  to 
the  several  manors  are 
the  stewards  of  the 
manors,  and  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  several 
lords. 
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6.  What  funds  are 
arailable  for  the 
nalntenance  of  the 
collection  or  for 
adding  to  its  con- 
tentt. 


7.  (a)  How  are  the  docn- 
mentnolaMifled  and  arranged? 

(b)  Ib  there  any  list  of  or 
index  to  the  content*  of  the 
collections  ? 

(c)  If  BO,  is  it  written  or 
printed? 


8.  To  what 
date  do  the 
oldest  docu- 
ments go  back  7 


9.  HsTe  any  of 
them  been  prmted 
or  calendared  ? 


10.  (a)  At  what  times 
and  under  what  condi- 
tions are  members  of 
the  public  allowed  to 
inspect  or  copy  docu- 
ments in  tlM  oolleo* 
tion? 

(b)  Are  there  any 
rules  about  lending  out 
documents  ? 

they 


won 


orked 


so,  haTe 

well? 


11.  Hare  any  of  the 
documents,  within 
your  knowledge,  been 
destroyed  or  injured 
by  fire,  damp,  or  other 
If 


A  rate  of  twopence 
in  the  pound  for  li- 
braiT  purposes  in- 
clnding  the  mainte- 
nance of  tiie  collec- 
tion, and  adding  to 
its  contents. 


No  special  fund 
eicept  so  far  as  the 
Borouffh  Fund  may 
be  amiable. 


(a)  They  are  catalogued 
under  author,  subject  and 
Utle. 

(b)  In  the  General  Refer- 
ence Library  Catalogue. 

(c)  Printed. 


The  docnments  are  now 
being  classified  and  arranged, 
and  a  catalogue  or  list  com- 
piled. It  will  probably  be 
printed. 


To  the  year 
liSO  A.D.  (a 
lAtin  Bible), 
and  fragments 
of  other  manu- 
scripts as  far 
baoK  as  the 
ninth  oentuy. 


No. 


(a)  Every  day  at  the 
free  library  from  10  a.m. 
till  0  p.m. 

(b)  None  are  lent  out. 


The  IStb  Cen- 
tury 


The  admissions, 
being  practically  a 
copy  of  the  register 
of  freemen,  from 
1272  to  1700,  are  be- 
ing printed  by  the 
Bnrtees  Society 
with  the  permission 
of  the  Corporation. 
The  first  Tolume, 
1S7&-1558,  has  been 
published.  The 
▼arious  histories  of 
the  City  (Drake  and 
otbersX  and  a  few 
other  works  (Davles, 
Wellbeloved,  Kaine, 
dc.)  also  contain 
Talnable  inf orma-  i 
tion.  I 


So  far  the  documents 
haye  not  been  open  to 
the  public  in  the 
manner  contemplated 
by  this  question,  and 
none  have  been  lent 
out.  Occasionally  ap- 
plication is  made  for 
inspection  of  the  docn- 
ments and  permission 
is  readily  granted. 


Eight  of  the  original 
charters  are  loet.  The 
last  record  of  their 
presence  hers  is  dated 
180S. 


None  of  the  docu- 
ments haye  been  in- 
jured b7  flrei  but  a 
number  of  them  haye 
been  much  injured 
br  damp  (probably 
about  the  beginning 
of  the  present  een- 
tnxT)  and  by  a  flood 
which  occurred  in 
October  1802,  and 
inundated  their  place 
of  deposit.  In  con- 
sequence they  haye 
since  been  undergoing 
a  thorongb  repair  and 
renoyation  which 
will  shortly  be  com- 
pleted. The  greatest 
damage  by  the  flood 
was  done  to  modern 
documents  of  no 
great  historic  yalue. 


aoeount  bookiL  Ac.    The  charters  commence  with  one  of  Henry  n.  (1156X  the  deeds  about  1176,  and  the  minnte  books  about  1486.    All  the  ancient 
and  early  deeds,  and  was  afterwards  printed  and  published  for  subscribers.    The  records  are  now  carefully  kept  in  a  fireproof  strong-room  at  the 


There  Is  a  schedule  of  the 
documents  in  Uie  custody  of 
the  town  clerk.  BrredjBe's 
"  History  of  Brlfffathelmston  " 
states  that  the  following 
documents  relating  to  the 
history  of  the  town  are  in 
existence :— - 

Burrell  Manuscripts,  in 
British  Museum. 

Tbwn  books.  (It  is  sup- 
posed that  these  are  the 
yestry  minutes  and  minutes 
of  the  town  commissioners.) 

"  Book  of  aU  the  Auncient 
Customs,"  dated  28rd  July 
1680,  in  possession  of  Messrs. 
Howlett  A  Clarke,  8,  Ship 
Street,  Brighton. 

Terriers.  Seyeral  in  book 
form  in  hands  of  yarious  solici- 
tors and  surveyors  in  ikkB 
town. 

"  Nonarum  Inqulsitiones  in 
coria  scaccarli."    (A.D.  1840). 

Godwin's  Rental  of  Bright- 
helmston  Manor,  made  in 
1606,  penes  Cnolvm  OUbert 
de  Lewes  Armls. 

Taxio  BcclesiaBtica  AngUse 
et  WalliaB,  auctoritate  P. 
Nicholas  UlJ}.  1292),  (1291). 

Magna  Brittania,  1787. 

Award  as  to  St.  Nicholas 
Church,  Brighton,  made  in 
1262,  in  episcopal  archlyes  at 
Chichester. 


8m    answers 
to  Nob.  land 7. 


Tes.  The  charter 
of  inooiporation. 
pant  of  Court  of 
Quarter  Sessions, 
and  Commission  ox 
the  Peace  have 
been  printed. 


Any  properly  antbo- 
rlsed  penon  would  be 
allowed  to  inspect  the 
documents  on  making 
an  appointment  and 
paying  the  necessary 
zees. 

The.  doouments  re- 
ferred to  in  this  return 
are  not  lent,  and  I 
think  it  would  not  be 
adyisable  they  should 
be. 


No. 


3658. 
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LOCAL  RECORDS  COMMITTEE. 


ENGLAND 

AND 

WALES. 


OOUKTT  BOBOUGHB- 
eiontinutd, 

HASTIKOft 


lUrDDBRBFnELIX 


SUNDBRLANB 


OLDHAM 


1.  Wb«t  COllMttODft' of 

docnmentB  relating  to 
the  tditory  of  the  locality 
alraadyezlst? 

What  U  the    geaeral 
nature  of  their  oontente  ? 


For  partionlan  of  the 
docaments  In  the  euitodpr 
of  the  corporatioii  v(ae 
the  Beport  iMued  hy  the 
Hietorlcal  Manmcrlpte 
CommiMion. 

There  are  leTeral  old 
deedi  in  the  Halting! 
Mnieam,  conelatlng  of 
oon^ejranoee  of  honaei, 
ACfia  the  borough,  leaiee 
by  the  corporation,  ftc, 
Ac,  dating  from  about 
1690. 

There  are  no  doubt 
other  coUectiona  in  the 
handa  of  private  indl- 
rldnala. 


Documents  relating  to 
the  Manor  of  Hndden- 
fleld,  ineluding  a  charter 
panted  in  vm  to  Sir 
John  Bamaden  to  hold  a 
market' in  Huddenfleld; 
endoiure  awards,  de- 
posited in  the  parish 
churdies;  minutes  and 
documents  connected 
with  the  town  council 
and  the  goTeming  bodies 
nrcTious  to  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  bDroui^  in 
1868. 


(a)  Parish  registers. 

(b)  Documents  relating 
to  the  freemen  and  stall- 
ingers  of  Bonderland. 


2.  Are  they 
in  public  or 
private  cus- 
tody? 


Vide  reply 
to  No.  1. 


8.  In  what  build- 
ing are  they  con- 
tJnedf 


The  dooumen^ 
belonginff  to  the 
corporatkm  an 
kept  in  the  strong 
room  at  the  town 
haU. 

Those  belcoglng 
to  the  museum 
authorities  are  at 
the  museum  at  the 
Brsssey  Institute, 
Hastings. 


The     char-        <S(M  answer  No.  S. 
ter  and  other 
documents  re- 
lating to  the 

Manor  of  Huddersfleld  are,  I 
understand,  in  the  possession  of 
Sir  John  William  Bamsden,  Bart., 
and  kept  at  the  Bamsden  Estate 
Offices,  Huddersfleld. 

The  minutes.  Ac.,  are  in  the 
custody  of  the  town  clerk,  at  the 
town  hall. 


(a)  Under 
control  of  re- 
spective in- 
oumbentSk 

(b)  The 
principals  of 
the  Sunder- 
land Orphan 
Asylum. 


Documents  relating  to 
the  history  of  the  locality 
are  in  the  possession^ 
(%)  Corporation,  n>)  Free 
Libraries  Oommittee,  (c) 
Bector  of  Prestwich  and 
the  Local  Churches,  (d) 
M88.  material  for  a  local 
history  is  being  got  to- 
gether by  sevenu  local 
rntlemen,  including  Mr. 
Andrew,  Mr.  O.  Shaw, 
Mr.  Maokaj,  Ac. 

(a)  The  Corporation 
possess  the  Charter  of  Incorporation,  1849, 
and  other  offlcial  grants,  together  with 
Minute  Books  and  documentary  records  of 
the  munioipalit/. 

(b)  Foesess  the  M88.  of  James  and 
Bdwin  Butterworth,  much  of  which  has 
not  been  published ;  also  Bowbottom  MBS. 

(c)  The  Bector  of  Prestwich  (which  is 
the  Mother  Church)  has  the  original  con- 
tract for  the  rebuilding  of  the  Oldham 
Parish  Church  in  1478,  as  well  as  registers 
of  mairisges,  Ac.  llie  registers  of  the 
Oldham  Parish  Church  have  been  tran- 
ssribed  (by  Mr.  Giles  Shaw,  now  of  South- 
port)  for  the  years  1S58-1661,  and  published. 
(T  If  quite  complete.) 


(a)  Various 
tries  of  church. 

(b)  The  principals 
of  the  Sunderland 
Orphan  Asylum. 


4.  <a)  Is  the  aooom- 
modation  sufflcieatand 
satisfactory? 

In  particular— 

(b)Is  the  buUdteg 
fireproof  and  dry,  and 

(c)  Are  the  rooms  well 
liffnted  and  otherwise 
adapted  for  the  use  of 
those  who  maj  wish  to 
consult  them  T 


(a)  are  in  the  Town  Hall ;  (b)  are 
in  Free  Library ;  (e)  in  the  Churches 
named ;  (d)  in  the  possession  of  the 
gentlemen  named. 


(a)  It  roiffht  perhaps 
be  improved. 

<b),(o)T3ie  placjB  of 
deposit  of  the  docu- 
ments belonging  to  the 
corporation  is. 


There  is  a  strongroom 
in  the  town  hall  for  the 
documents  of  the  cor- 
poration only.  The 
public  are  not  entitled 
to  aocess  thereto. 


I  should  doubt  it. 


The  Town  Hall  and 
Free  Library  are  fire- 
proof and  dry;  as  for 
the  other  places  I  can- 
not say. 


6.  (a)  Who  are  the 
custodians  ? 

(b)  By  whom  are  they 
appointed  ? 

(c)  What  guarantees, 
it  any,  are  there  lor  the 
appointment  c€  penons 
with  proper  qualifica- 
tions? 

(d)  How  are  they  paid? 

(e)  Do  they  discharge 
any  other  functions? 


The  documents  be- 
lon^ng  to  the  corpora- 
tion are  In  my  custody. 


The  town  clerk  is  the 
custodian  of  the  docu- 
ments of  the 
Uon. 


See  previous  answers. 


(s)  The  Town  Clerk 
at  Town  Hall,  and  lib- 
rarian at  Free  library. 
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6.  Wtaftt  funds  an 
AVttitaU*  for  the 
malntwiMiee  of  the 
collwtioB  or  for 
adding  to  its 
tent^ 


7.  (a)  How  are  tho  docu- 
mtnts  claHlflad  and  atraoged  ^ 

'  no  Is  thare  any  list  of  or 
index  to  the  content!  of  the 
coUeotiona? 


pnni 


"'^r " 


it  written  or 


8.  To  what 
date  do  the 
oldest  dooa- 
mentsgobaokf 


0.  Hare  any  of 
them  been  pruii^d 
or  calendared  ? 


10.  (a)  Atwhattimee 
and  imderwhat  oondi- 
tione  are  members  of 
the  pabUo  allowed  to 
Inspect  or  copy  dooa- 
meotf  in  the  ooUeo* 
tlonT 

rb)  Are  there  any 
rules  about  lending  cut 
docomentaf 

hKf  th«y 


woriEedwSbr 


11.  UaTe  any  of  the 
docoments.  wltUn 
yoor  knowledge^  been 
deetroyed  or  hi||nrsd 
by  flre^  ^amp,  or  other 
eanset- 


<a)  There  Is  no  particular 
ohusiflcation  or  arrangement 
of  the  oorporati<m  documents. 

(b>  (p)  Theiv  are    written 
liRs  or  the  dooumenta  betong**- 
ing  to  both  th»  oorpofmtftm 
and  the  museum  authorities. 


1  •«.  ■  1 


The  boraui^  fund. 


ride  answers  to  Kos. 


land  2. 


I  do  not  know  of 
nny. 


I  cannot  say. 


<  TlieLlbnuryBaiteftB 
hvailable  for  addi- 
tions to  LoealBeoords 
at  Free  Library. 


The  oontente  of  Butter- 
worth  MB8.  at  library  have 
not  been  Indexed. 


Vids 
to  No.  1 


A  translation  of 
the  charter  granted 
to  the  borough  by 
Queen  Elisabeth 
has  been  printed. 


S9» 

No.  7. 


to 


*        >  • 


The  corporation  haTe 
no  regulation  as  to  this. 
PvrsoBs  wishing  to  in- 
spect these  documents 
would  have  to  obtain 
permission  from  the 
council. 


Not    that    I 

awaiv.of. 


'S$t  answers  to  Koe. 
lands. 


I  cannot  say. 


I  think  not. 


The  oldest 
records  at  lib* 
rarr  are  tran- 
scripts of  Deeds 
of  14th  Century 
in  Sowbottom 
1188. 


AS  to  the  Tsstrlee, 
the  ordinary  regula* 
tions  apply. 


rslattaig  to  the  Parish 
of  Monkwearmouth 
destroyed  by  An. 


H88.-at  Librazy  can 
be  seen  on  the  premises 
•from  10  a.'m.  to  0  p.m. 
No  rules  for  lending. 


( I 


None. 


»        / 


3668. 
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1.  What  coUectioDB  of 
documenU  relating  to 
the  hiatory  of  the  locality 
already  exiat? 

What  ia  the  general 
nature  of  their  content*  T 


B0B0UGH8. 
ABINGDON 


APPLEBT 


ABUNDBL 


BABNBLKI 


BABN8TAPLE 


BA81NO8T0KB 


The  Minute  hooka  and 
acoounta  of  the  Oorpora- 
tion  of  Abingdon  from 
A.I>.  1666  to  the  preaeot 
time.  The    Cnarten 

granted  by  the  Grown  to 
we  Oorporatlon  from 
time  to  tune. 

The  Deeda  and  Mlnntea 
and  Account  fiooka  of 
Chriat'a  Hoapital  Charity, 
aome  dating  from  tiie 
I2th  OentniT. 


(a)  The  Corporation  of 
the  Borough  of  Appleby 
poaaeaa  a  number  of 
ehartera  and  Bml  Granta 
commencing  Henry  II. 
(1179),  Becord  Booka  com- 
mencing 1610,  ancient 
Leaaea,  Charity  Docu- 
manta  and  other  Docu- 
menta  of  intereat. 

n>)  A  Grammar  School 
wiuiln  the  Borough,  of 
charity  origin,  alao  poe- 
aeaaea  Chartera  and  other 
ancient  documenta  and 
recorda. 

(c)  An  Almahouae 

formed  by  Anne  Counteaa 
of  Pembroke  in  the  year 
1668  haa  dooumenta,  in- 
cluding orl^nal  Charter, 
OouTeyanoe  Deeda,  Leaaea, 
<tc. 


(a)  The  antlquiciea  of 
Arundel  by  Carackaholi 
publl8hedl766. 

(b)  Tierney'a  Hiatory  of 
Arundel  (2  Vola.)  pub- 
liahed  1884. 

(e)  Book  of  prooeedinga 
of  tiie  Corporation  from 
the  16th  Century.  Entriea 


(d)  Charter  or  Lettera 
Plitent.  Hiatory  of  Town 
and  Caatle. 


Old  Deeda  and  Charters. 
Churohwardena'  Acoounta. 
Pariah  Begiatera,  Terrlera. 


The  Borough  Beoorda. 

The  aocounta  of  yarioua 
offldala  of  the  town  :  the 
Beceivera,  Chamberlaina, 
Churchwairdena,  Wardena 
of  varioua  guilda  and  re- 
ligious   aodetiea,    leaaea 

(1)  of  borough  propertlea, 

(2)  of  priyate  individual^ 
tranaactlona  at  Conrta  ox 
Becord,  Seaaiona  and  other 
Courts,  Boval  Charters, 
pardons  and  various ;  the 
earUest  is  dated  A.D.  1201. 


2.  Are  they 
in  public  or 
private  cus- 
todyf 


Corporation 
reoorosare  In 
the  Custody  of 
the  Council, 
and  the  ones 
belonging  to 
the  Trustees 
of  Christ's 
Hospital  in 
the  hands  of 
the  Trustees. 


8.  In  what  buUd- 
ing  are  they  con- 
tained ? 


Corporation  in  the 
Guildhall.  Christ's 
Hospital  in  the 
Hall  of  the  Charity. 


4.  (a)  Is  the  acoom- 
modation  sufficient  and 
satisfactory  T 

In  particular— 

(b)  Is  the  building 
fireproof  and  dry,  and 

(c)  Are  the  rooms  well 
lighted  and  otherwise 
adapted  for  the  use  of 
thoie  who  may  wish  to 
consult  them  ? 


6.  (a)  Who  are  the 
custodians? 

(b)  Bj  whom  are  tliey 
appointed  ? 

(c)  What  guarantees, 
if  any,  are  there  for  the 
appointment  of  peraons 
with  proper  qnaliflra- 
tions? 

(d)iHow  are  they  paid  ? 

(e)  Do  they  dlachaige 
any  other  functions  ? 


No. 

The  documents  are 
kept  in  a  safe,  but  the 
building  is  not  fireproof. 
The  rooms  are  well 
lighted. 


(a)  In  the 
custody  of 
the  Town 
OounciL 

(b)  In  the 
custody  of 
the  Clerk  to 
Grammar 
School  Gov- 
ernors. 

(c)  In  the 
custody  of 
the  Clerk  to 
Tmstees. 


(a)  In  the  Town 

(b)  In  the  Office 
of  Clerk  to  Govern- 
ors. 

(c)  In  a  private 
Chapel  attached  to 
the  Almdioase. 


(c)(d)InOor^ 
potation  Safe 
at  Town  Hall, 
Several  Copies 
of  the  others 
in  private  cos- 
to^. 


Deeds  snd 
Charters 
chiefly  in  pri- 
vate haadb. 

The  rest  in 
possession  of 
wish  Autho- 
rities. 


Town  Hall. 


Various  places. 
Churoh  Becords  at 
the  Churoh. 


They  have  been  deposited  by  the 
"kwu  Council  at  the  North  Devon 
Athenaum,  Barnstaple.  This  is  a 
free  public  llbrarv  wholly  supported 
by  s  liberal  enaowment  mansfted 
Dj  nine  Directors,  of  whom  the  Biayor 
and  Ex-mayor  are  two ;  on  a  vacancy 
occurring,  the  ramaining  Directors 
co-opt  a  member  of  the  board,  but 
to  mfJ»  the  election  valid  the  con- 
sent in  writing  of  Earl  Fortescne 
for  the  time  beinff,  who  is  president, 
and  of  the  Becorder  of  the  borough 
for  the  time  being,  at  present  Sir  G. 
Bherston  Baker,  Bart.,  must  be  ob- 
tained. 


In  the  cus- 
tody of  the 
Town  Clerk. 


In  a  Strong  Boom 
in  the  Town  Hall, 
Basingstoke. 


(a)  (a)  (b)  (c)  Not 
wholly  so. 

(b)  (a)  Fireproof  safe 

slightly  damp. 

(b)  Firoproof  room, 
dry. 

(c)  Firoproof  safe, 
dry. 

(c)  No  provision  has 
hitherto  been  made  for 
public  inspection. 


(a)  Mayor  and  Town 
Clerk  for  the  Corpora- 
tion.   The  Master  and  I 
Clerk  for  the  HospitaL   | 

(b)  The  former  by  the 
Council,  the  latter  bJ 
the  Trustees  of  the 
HoepiUl. 

(ci  None. 

(d)  £^  the  appoint- 
ing Bodies. 

(e)  Yes. 


^\ 


The  Town  Cleric. 
Cltfk  to  Govecn- 
ors. 
(c)  Clerk  to  Trustees. 


(aX  (bX  (s)  Yes. 


The  Mayor,  Senior 
Alderman,  and  Town 
Clerk  respectively  hold 
a  key.  Tbe  safe  cannot 
be  opened  wlthoat  all 
three  keys. 


Yes,  excepting   that         (a)  The  librarian  of 
the  (b)  room  in  which      the  Athemeum. 
the  aocuments  aro  Inpt         (b)  The  Director, 
is  not  firoproof.  (c)The         (d)  Out  of  the  Athe> 
public  room  of  Ihe  11-      nieum  Endowment, 
brary  is  in  every  way         (e)  Librarian, 
adapted  for  the  use  of 
persons  wishing  to  con- 
sult the  books  cr  the  above  documents,  whidi 
when  inquired  for  aro  brought  from  the  "  Be- 
oord  room  *'  to  the  public  room  where,  in  the 
presence  of   the  librarian  or  an    attendant, 
thsy  can  be  consulted  by  an  applicant  when- 
ever the  lihncy  is  open. 


I 


(a)  It  is  considered  so. 

(b)  Yes. 

(e)  Not  adapted  par- 
ticularly   for    general 


U 


The  Town  Clerk. 
The  Cotpoiation. 


*  Except  when  stated  to  the  contrary  the  nplies  are  furnished  by  the  Tt>wn  Clerk. 
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6.  WbAt  fandB  are 
ftvailable  for  the 
mAintenanoe  of  the 
oollectioD  or  for 
adding  to  Ita  con- 
tents? 


7.  (a)  How  are  the  docn- 
mente  claasifled  and  arranged  ? 

0>)  Ib  there  any  list  of  or 
Index  to  th^  contents  of  the 
ooUectioDS? 

(o)  If  10,  !■  it  written  or 
printed? 


8.  To  what 
date  do  the 
oldest  docu- 
ments 80  back  f 


0.  HaTe  any  of 
them  been  printed 
or  calendared  ? 


10.  (a)  At  what  times 
and  nnder  what  condi- 
tions are  members  of 
the  public  allowed  to 
inspect  or  copy  docu- 
ments in  the  collec- 
tion? 

I))  Are     there     any 
es  about  lending  out 
documents  ? 

they 


won 


Drked 


so,  hare 
well? 


11.  Hare  any  of  the 
documents,  within 
your  knowledge,  been 
destroyed  or  injured 
by  Hre,  damp,  or  other 
? 


The  Borough  Fund 
for  the  Municipal  Re- 
cords, and  the  Hos- 
£ital  Fund  for  the 
[ospital  Records. 


(a)  Not  at  slL 

(b)  No. 

(c)  The  Town  Clerk  has 
recently  published  the  whole 
of  the  Borough  Charters  and 
Terbatim  extracts  from  the 
most  interesting  numbers  of 
the  Council  fbr  A.D.  1666. 


Corporation 
A.D.  1656. 

Christ's  Hos- 
pital 12th  Cen- 
tury. 


Vid§    reply 
No.  7(0). 


to 


(a)  The  public  are  al- 
lowed to  Inspect  the 
documents  on  applica- 
tion being  made  to  the 
Mayor  or  Master  of 
the  Hospital  respec- 
tively. 

(b)  The  documents  are 
never  lent  by  either 
body. 


A  large  quantity  ot 
the  papers  belonging 
to  the  Corporation 
were  unfortunately 
destroyed  by  order  of 
the  Council  some  SO 
years  ago. 


None. 


There  has  been  no  complete 
classiflcation. 


See  reply  to 
No.  1. 


No. 


No  arraogements  have 
been  made. 


No. 


None. 


(a)  Indexed  in  a  book. 

(b)  Yes. 

(c)  Written. 


1686. 


Tbe  Directors  oo- 
easionally  add  local 
MBS.  to  the  collec- 
tion by  purchase ;  in 
the  year  1896  at  the 
sale  of  the  M88.  of  Sir 
Thos.  Fhillipps  they 
expended  802.  tai  this 
way,  but  they  are 
under  no  obligation  to 
lay  out  funds  thus. 


(a)  GeneraUj  speaking  those 
of  the  same  character  are  put 
together. 

(D)  Yes,  each  is  numbered 
and  its  contents  described  in 
a  written  Calendar  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Town  Conndl. 


11th  or  12th 
Centuries  (in 
private  KKMses- 
sion).  Church 
Bec^rds,  Deeds 
and  Accounts, 
1699.  Church 
Records  Regis- 
ter, 1668. 


1261. 


None. 


ni)Yss. 

(c)  Written. 


No. 


Pirtially. 


(a)  Only  on  applica- 
tion to  and  resolution 
of  the  Council. 

(b)  Never  lent  out- 
side the  Council. 


Not  open  to  imblic 
inspection. 


In  the  year  1879-80 
many  were  printed 
and  the  contents  of 
many  others  given 
in  local  papers,  a 
reprint  of  these 
papers  in  2  Vols, 
with    additions   U 


The  Town  Clerk  has 
In  his  office  a  Csse 
which  was  laid  before 
Council  in  or  about  tlie 
year  1808,  whieh  says 
most  of  the  records  re- 
lating to  the  Corpora- 
tion appear  to  nave 
been  loit.  It  is  as- 
sumed that  they  were 
lent  to  one  of  the 
Agents  of  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  end  may  be  in 
his  Muniment  Room 
(there  is  no  list  with  the 
Corporation  Papers). 


(a)  10  a.m.  to  9  p.m. 
(except  Thursoayi, 
10—1)  when  the  library 
is  not  closed,  which 
rarely  occurs  except 
for  one  week  in  June. 

(b)  Never  lent  out. 


now '  In  the  pi 
prepared  by  Mr.Wainwright,  formerly  Head- 
master of  the  Qrammar  School,  now  Libra- 
rian of  the  Athensram,  who  has  translated 
the  Latin  and  Norman  French  MSS.  and 
prepared  the  calendar  referred  to  above. 

An  account  of  them  is  also  given  In  the 
Ninth  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Historical  Manuscripts. 


No. 


(a)  Public  not  gene- 
rally allowed  to  inqwct 
or  copy. 

(b)  No. 


No. 


No. 
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WON-OOUHTY 
BEDFOBD-. 


BBWDLEY 


B06T0N 


BOUKNEMOtTTfl 


BKtDFOET      ' 


BRiaaOUSB 


BUBTOir<nPON-TBENT  • 


BURT  8T.  IDMXTKD'S 


CAICBBIDOB 


GA&MA&THBK 


1.  What  oollectioDS  of 
documenU    raUting    to 
the  history  of  the  locaUty  < 
already  exist? 

What  is    the  general  , 
nature  of  their  oontento?  , 


2.  Are  they 
in '  piiUic  or 
private  cus- 
tody? • 


S.  In  what  build- 
ing  are  they  con- 
titoed? 


i.  (a)  Is  the  acoom- 
modauon  sofflcleot  and 
satisfactory? 

In  particnlar— 

(b)  Is  the  building 
fireproof  and  dry,  and 

(c)  Are  the  rooms  well 
lighted  and  otherwise 
adapted  for  the  use  of 
those  who  may  wish  to 
oonsoltthem? 


I 


6.  (a)  Who    are  the 
custodians  I 

(b)  By  whom  are  they 
appointed? 

(c)  What  gnaranteei,  i 
if  any,  are  there  lor  the  ; 
appointment  of  pwsooi ' 
with  proper 
tions? 


qnalifles- 


I 


(d)  How  are  th^  psid! 

(e)  Do  they  disoharie 
any  other  functions? 


T 


The  Corporation  Records. 
GorpoTation  Charters  and 
documents  relating  to  the 
rights,  liberties,  and  cus- 
toms of  the  Corporation. 
Minute  books.  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Ancient  Court 
of  Common  Pleas,  of  which 
the  Kayor  and  Baillflh 
were  Judges. 

The  proceedings  of  the 
Leet  Court.  The  '*  BUok 
Booke."  Commissions  of 
the  Peace,  Ac. 

Grants,  leases,  Ac,  Ac. 

The  Charters  of  In- 
corporation and  old 
-Minute  imd  Account 
Books  relating  to  the 
Administration  of  the 
Borough. 


The  minute  books  and 
other  documents  of  the 
Town  Council  are  the 
only  records  I  think  of 
any  interest  or  that  go 
far  back.  There  are, 
however,  several  copy- 
hold manors  in  ue 
neighbourhood,  I  thinl^ 
however,  but  am  not  sure 
that  their  records  do  not 
go  very  far  back. 


PnbUc. 


Town  Hall. 


In  the  pos- 
session of 
the  Tbwn 
Clerk  with 
the  rest  of 
the  Corporate 
papers. 


PnbUo. 


In     the     Town 
Cltrk's  Office. 


(b)  Yes. 

(c)WelI  lighted 
rather  srnaU. 


but 


(a)  The  Town  Clerk. 
(6)The  Town  CoondL 


Inaflreprttofsafe 
in  what  Is  called 
the  Msyor's  Parlour. 
There  are,  however, 
a  anantitf  of  papers 
cmAy  of  compara- 
tively recent  date, 
such  as  the  records 
of  the  local  court 
of  requests,  kept  in 
a  granary. 


ith 


to)  Yes. 

(I)  The  boUdiw  is  not 
flnproof  bat  is  oit,  the 
rooms  an  #ell  lighted 
and  adapted  for  the  use 
of  anyone  wlx>  wishes 
to  consult  the  doeu- 
mentf. 

Yes,  as  to  the  papers 
in  the  safe. 


The  Town  Clerk. 


Hie  Town  Cleit. 


The  Town  and  Boromdi  of  Bournemouth  being  of  such  recent  origin  there  is  no  collection  of  documents  of  soy 
Charter  and  records  of  the  Corporation.     All  these  documents  are  in  the  custody  of  the  Town  Clerk,  and  are  kept  in 


The  most  Interesting  of 
the  Documents  were 
translated  by  Mr.  Riley 
about  the  year  1874,  and 
are  included  in  a  Blue 
Book  issued  b7  H.M. 
Historical  Manuscripts 
Commission  laid  before 
Parliament  about  the 
year  187i. 


Parish  Books. 

Church  Registers  are 
kept  at  the  Churches 
Brighouse  and  Rastrick 
for  the  most  recent  one, 
and  the  early  ones  are  in 
the  Blland  Church  and 
Halifax  Pisrish  Church. 


In  the  cus- 
tody  of  the 
Brldport 
Town  Council. 


Public. 


In  ttie  strong 
room,  Town  HalC 
Brldport. 


Yes,  theStrongSoom 
is  flreifft>of  ami  dry. 
The  room  '  is  not 
adapted  tor  use  of 
persons  who  wish  to 
consult  the  documents. 
But  Council  allow  them 
to  be  inspected. 


Municipal  BnUd- 
ings,  Brlgnonse. 


There  are  ho  Cnsto* 
dians.    The  key  of  tht  i 
Strong  Boom  is  in  the  i 
possession  of  the  Town 
Clei^ 


Town  Clerk. 


I  believe  all  the  ancient  documents,  such  as  the  Annals  of  Burton,  published  Iry  the  Record  Office,  and  tl»s  Burton 
were  kept  in  his  Lordship's  Strong  Room  at  his  Mansion  at  Beaudesert,  near  Rugelsy. 


Schedules  of  the  Docu- 
ments belonging  to  the 
Corporation  are  sent  here- 
with, to  which  the  Com- 
mittee is  referred.* 


They  are  in 
the  custody 
of  the  Town 
Council. 


TbcT  are  con- 
tained in  the  Muni- 
ment Room  at  the 
Town  Hall  except 
a  few  of  the  earlier 
Documenta  which 
are  exhibited  at 
the  Moyses  Hall 
Museum  belonging 
to  the  Council. 


Sm  reply  ot  Cainbrldge  Antiquarian  Society,  App.  Y.,  p.  242 


The  aoooBunodatlon 
is  sufficient.  The  room 
is  fireproof  and  dry  and 
lighted  with  gaa.  A 
room  in  the  Hall  is 
well  adapted  for  the 
use  of  persons  wishing 
to  consult  the  Docu- 
ments. 


No  Castodluis  hsnt 
been  appoint^  the 
entrance  \o  the  Muni- 
ment Room  is  from  the 
Boroui^  SarvBfoi'i 
Office,  and  he  holds  the 
key  ;  the  kevs  of  the 
boxes  ccntaming  [the 
Records  are  kept  hgr 
the  Town  Clerks. 


1 


I  know  of  none  except  the  minute  and  order  books  of  the  Corporation.    These  exist  in  frsgatents 
from  the  close  of  the  10th  oentuij,  and  in  complete  order  from  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century. 


They  are  not  particularly  interesting  on  the  whole,  but  there  are  entries  ocosslonally  which  aifoi^ 
curious  bits  of  information  as  to  the  social  and  municipal  Ufe  of  tiie  town,  the  trade  guild  system,  tb» 
exclusive  policy  of  the  municipal  government  with  renrd  to  trade,  provisions  sgainst  focestallinc,  Ac, 
the  relations  between  the  municipality  and  the  Churcn,  the  development  of  the  Common  Couneif  trcMn 
a  popular  institution  into  a  close  oligarchy,  and  the  temporary  effect  of  the  Great  Rebellion  in 
puUrlslng  the  comtitutlon  of  the  Council.  The  greater  number  of  these  books  are  in  the  Town 
lerk's  Office  in  a  fireproof  safe  belonging  to  the  Corporation,  but  one  at  least  df  the  earliest  is  in 
prirate  hands,  having  probably  been  taken  by  a  member  of  the  Council  about  the  eiM  of  the  rule  of  the 
unreformed  Corporation,  when  the  members  of  the  outgoing  Council  left  little  of  value  behind  them  In 
land,  money,  or  records. 


K 


•  Not  printed. 
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0.  WliAt  fandfl  are 
ATallftble  for  ttTe 
maintenanoo  of  tiM 
oollectlon  or  for 
adding  to  its  ood- 
tents  f 


7.  (a)  How  are  the  docn- 
menu  classlfled  and  arranged  ? 

Qd)  Is  there  anj  list  of  or 
index  to  the  contents  of  the 
ooUeoUonsT 

(c)  If  io,  li  it  written  or 
printed? 


8.  To  what 
date  do  the 
oldest  docu- 
ments go  back? 


0.  Hare  anj  of 
them  been  printed 
or  calendared? 


10.  (a)  At  what  times 
and  under  what  condi- 
tions are  members  of 
the  public  allowed  to 
inspMt  or  oop7  docu- 
ments in  the  oollec- 
tion? 

(b)  Are  there  any 
rules  about  lending  out 
documents? 


won 


Drked 


so,  liare 
irell? 


th07 


11.  Haye  any  of  the 
documents,  within 
your  knowledge,  been 
destroyed  or  injured 
by  fire,  damp,  or  other 
»? 


The  Borough  Fund 
onW. 
Ko  additions. 


(a)  Clissifled  in  the  order  qf 
the  answer  to  Ko.  1  Query, 
ft).  Yes.    ^ 
(e)  Printed. 


None. 


None. 


They  are  so  few  as  not  to 
call  for  classification. 


They  are  not  classified  and 
there  is  no  list  or  index.  The 
documents  howerer  in  the 
safe  are  not  numerous  enough 
to  make  this  necessary. 


Charter 
Henry  II. 


by 


Yes.  A  general 
extract  of  the  more 
important  has  been 
printed. 


The  1st  Char- 
ter  of  Incorpo- 
ration temp. 
Edward  IV. 


The  date  of 
the  Charter 
Beniy  vni. 


<a)  There  does  not  seem 
any  general  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  public 
to  inspect  or  copy  the 
documents.  Gentle- 
men are  sometimes 
allowed  to  inspect  the 
documents  in  the 
presence  of  a  clerk. 
(6)  No  documents  lent. 


None  for  public 
use ;  but  the 
Charter  of  ISdward 
IV. 


No. 


(a)  Members  of  the 
public  are  always  al- 
lowed to  inspect  and 
copy,  on  application. 

(b)  Not  allowed  to  be 
taken  out  of  Town 
aerk's  Office. 


There  are  no  regula- 
tions. 


Bome  of  the  docu- 
ments were  injured 
by  damp  a  few  years 
ago,  but  they  have 
been  carefully  re- 
stored and  mounted 
in 


No. 


One  leaf  from  the 
minutes  of  the  time 
of  the  Commonwealth 
has  at  some  time  been 
torn  or  cut  out,  and 
one  minute  book  Is 
missing. 


puMlc  interest.    {The  oiody  public  documents  are  the  records  of  The  Bournemouth  Commissionert,  the  first  goreming  body  of  the  .Town,  and  the 
fireproof  safes  and  strong  room  at  the  Municipal  Offices. 


No  fond  Is  aTall- 
able. 


None. 


(a)  As  far  as  possible  ac- 
cording to  date. 

(b)  There    is   no    list     or 
index. 


Henry  III. 


None. 


Only  re-^ent. 


S$t  answer  to 
question  1.  Some 
of  them  have  been 
translated,        and 

Srinied  copy  sent 
erewlth.* 


No. 


There  are  no  rules. 


On  application. 


Not 
ledge. 


to  my  knoW' 


Not  aware  of  any 


Chronlole,  published  in  Dngdale'i  Mooaitioon,  are  in  the  possession  of  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey,  the  Lord  of  the  Manor;  and  I  have  heard  that  thef 


I  presume  the 
municipal  '  funds 
might  oe  applied  for 
purposes  eonneoted 
with  theprssenration 
of  munletpal  reoords, 
but  no  sueh  expendi- 
ture has  so  far  been 
Incurred. 


The  Committee  is  referred 
to  the  enclosed  Bchedules,  no 
other  classification  has  been 
made. 


(a)  Not  at  all. 

Only  the  later  minute 
M  are  Indexed. 


bOMI 


S«0  Schedules. 


1680. 


They  hav^  been 
inspected  by  ofiBcers 
of  the  Historical 
Manuscripts  Cbm- 
mission.  and  a 
Beport  thereoo  will 
be  found  at  page 
m  of  their  Four- 
teenth Beport^  1896. 


There  are  no  rules. 
Inii>ection  can  be  ob- 
tained on  appUcition. 


With  regard  '»  the 
records  In  the  Town 
Clerk's  pois  ssicqv  no 
difficulty  would  be  ex- 
perienced by  tAyone 
wishing  to  inspect,  but 
no  such  derire  has  been 
shown  by  anyone  for 
the  last  vo  ream. 


No. 
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ENGLAND 

AND 

WALES. 


NON-COUNTY 
BOROVQBa—eonHnued, 

CAONABVON    - 
(MATor). 


CHELMSFOKD  - 
CHESTEBFIBLD 


CHICHESTER 


^JHIPPENOAM 


CHIPPING  NOETON 


CHEISTCHUBCH 


CLITHKSOE 


1.  What  coUectlom  of 
documenU  relating  to 
the  history  of  the  loodlty 
already  exlflt? 

What  U  the  general 
nature  of  their  contents  ? 


The  Town  Clerk  has  in 
hlB  custody  a  number  of 
documents  a  list  of  which 
is  appended.* 


8.  Are  they 
in  public  or 
private  cus- 
tody? 


See  No.  1. 


8.  In  what  build- 
ing are  they  con- 
tained? 


4.  I  a)  Is  the  accom- 
modation sufficient  and 
satisfactory? 

In  particular— 

(b)  Is  the  bnildiog 
fireproof  and  dry,  and 

(c)  Are  the  rooms  well 
lighted  and  otherwise 
adapted  for  the  use  of 
those  who  may  wish  to 
oonsnlt  thamf 


Town 
Office. 


Clerk's 


The  aocommodatlon 
is  quite  sufficient,  but 
the  dootmienu  are  not 
so  acceesible  as  they 
might  be  in  a  public 
bnOding  such  as  a  Free 
Library,  Ac.  The 
building  is  dry,  but  not 
fireproof. 


6.  (a)  Who    are    the 
custodiansf 

(b)  By  whom  are  they 
appointed? 

(c)  What  guarantees, 
if  any,  are  there  for  the 
appointment  of  penons 
with  proper 
tioosf 


qnaliflca- 


(d)  How  are  they  paid? 

(•)  Do  they  dJaehaige 
any  other  functions  ? 


The  Town  Clerk 
the  only  Custodian. 


The  Town  Council  have  not  at  present  Municipal  Offices  of  their  own,  but  hire  rooms  in  which  to  csrry  on  the 


Boyal  Charters,  Certifi- 
cates of  Ancient  Demesne, 
Concords.  Compositions, 
Commissions  of  the  Peace, 
Burgess  Bolls.  Declara- 
tion Books,  Voting  Papers, 
licences  in  Mortmahi, 
Leases,  Indentures,  Con- 
veyances, Mortgsges, 
Plans.  Accounts,  Ac,  &c. 


Various  veiy  old  almost 
illegible  documents  re- 
lating to  old  trade  guilds 
and  Courts  Leet.  The 
minute  books  containing 
the  proceedings  of  the 
Town  Council  from  1686. 
Several  charters,  one  of 
the  earliest  being  granted 
in  the  Reign  of  Henry  VI. 
All  relate  to  the  City  of 
Chichester. 


1.  Borough  Beoords  in- 
cluding Charters.  Decrees, 
Conveyances,  Ola  Minute 
Books,  Maps,  Freemen's 
Admissions. 

2.  Parochial  Becords, 
comprising  Begisters, 
Vestry  Minutes,  Tithe 
Map,  Ac. 

8.  The  Oak  Chest  full 
of  old  Parish  Books. 

4.  Another  old  Chest 
with  old  Church  Papers. 


None,  except  the  Char- 
ter and  some  old  minute 
books  of  the  old  Court  of 
Eecord.  of  little  or  no 
interest. 


Public. 


The  Corporation's 
muniment       room 
I    at    the   Municipal 
I    Hall. 


In  my  cus- 
tody as  Town 
Clerk. 


Town 
Office. 


Clerk's 


1  Partly  at  the  Wilts  and  Dorset 
Bank,  Chippenham,  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Town  Council,  and  the 
remainder  in  the  custody  of  the 
Town  Clerk. 

2.  The  Parish  Begisters  are  in  the 
custody  of  the  incumbent,  the  Vicar 
of  the  Parish.  The  Vestry  Minutes 
and  Tithe  Map  are  in  the  custody 
of  the  Vestry  Clerk. 

8.  On  the  ground  floor  of  the 
Parish  Church  Tower. 

4.  On  the  ground  floor  of  the 
Parish  Church  Tower. 


In  the 
Town  aerk's 
Office. 


In  the  cus- 
tody of  the 
Town  Council. 


TownHaUfChrlst- 
church. 


Chiefly  a  few  old  Leases 
of  a  few  parcels  of  pro- 
perty which  belonged  to 
the  old  Corpoi'Ation  of  the 
Mayor  and  Burgesses  of 
the  Borough  of  Christchuroh.  There  are  also  some  counter- 
part Indentures  of  return  of  Member*  of  Parliament  for  the 
Borough,  and  a  few  other  documents  relating  to  the  election 
of  Members  for  the  Borough,  including  some  letters  appa- 
rently from  Patrons  of  the  Borough. 


Eight  ancient  Charters 
or  Grants  and  four  other 
Ancient  Documents. 
Several  Verdicts  of  the 
Court  Leet  and  View  of 
Frankpledge  formerly 
held  in  the  Borough, 
commencing  in  the  early 
part  of  the  17th  Century  ; 
also  a  considerable 
number  of  legal  proo«iMl- 
ings  in  the  Court  of  Pleas 
for  this  Borough.  The 
Charters  are  Grants  from 
Henx7  de  Lscey,  Barl  of 
Ltncoln,and  Inspeximuses 
and  Grants  ot  Tain,  The 
Court  Leet  Verdicts  relate 
to  removal  of  Nuisances, 
presentments  for  assaults. 
Weights  and  Measures, 
and  other  matters  re- 
lating to  the  Government 
of  the  Borough. 


The  Oak  Chest  is 
kept  in  the  Council 
Chamber  of  the 
Town  Hall. 


The  eight 
Charters  or 
Grants  and 
four  other 
Documents 
are  in  the 
custody  of  the  Town  Clerk;  the 
rest  of  the  Documents  are  in  an  old 
Oak  Chest  in  the  custody  of  the 
Mayor,  Town  Clerk,  and  Borough 
Treasurer,  each  having  a  key  to 
three  different  locks  on  the  chest. 


Tes. 

Fireproof  room. 

There  is  only  one 
room.  No  windows  or 
oonvenienoe  of  sitting 
down. 


(a)  Tes. 

(b)  The  safe  or  strong 
room  in  which  they  are 
kept  is. 

(c)  The  strong  room 
is  lighted  by  gas,  the 
documents  are  removed 
when  in  use,  and  re- 
turned when  done  with. 


The  Town  Council 
acting  for  the  Mayor 
and  Tovrn  Clerk  who 
each  have  a  k«y. 


I  believe  so. 


The  OoiTtoration  of 
Chichester  by  the  Town 
Clerk  'in  the  ordinary 
course  of  his  duties. 
The  documents  are  not 
such  as  require  any 
special  qualifloatlons  as 
to  their  Keeping. 


8te  preceding  answers. 


Tea. 
No. 
(c)  They  are  in  a  room 
in    the    Town    Clerk's 
Office.    The  Charter  is 
in  an  iron  proof  safe. 


In  a  safe  supposed  to 
be  fireproof. 


n 


I  think  not. 
Not  fireproof,  but 
dry. 
(c)  Tes. 


None. 


llie  Town  derk 
Che  time  being. 


far 


(a)  The  Town  Clerk  of 
the  twelve  documents. 
The  Mayor,  Town 
Cleik,  and  Treasurer  of 
the  rest. 

(b)  The  Toim  Conn- 
oil. 

None. 

Not  paid  at  alL 
[el  Tea.     The  Town 
Clerk  and   Tnuant: 
the  ordinaiT  duties  oi 
their  respoouve  Offices 


*  Not  printed. 
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6.  Whitt  fuDds  are 
•▼allable  for  the 
malntaiumce  of  the 
ooUeetlcm  or  for 
•ddlng  to  its  con- 
tentof 


7.  (a)  How  are  the  docu- 
ment* clAMifled  and  arraoged  ? 

St>)  la  there  any  list  of  or 
ez  to  the  oontenU  of  Uie 
eolleotlone? 

(c)  If  so,  Ifl  it  written  or 
printed? 


8.  To  what 
date  do  the 
oldest  doca> 
mentsgobackf 


0.  Have  any  of 
them  heen  printed 
or  calendared? 


10.  (O  Atwbattlraee 
and  under  what  condi- 
tioDB  are  member*  of 
the  public  allowed  to 
Inspect  or  copy  docn- 
venta  in  the  oollec* 
tlon? 

(b)  Are  there  any 
mlea  aboat  lending  oat 
documents? 


wor 


orked 


so,  have 
weU? 


they 


11.  Have  any  of  the 
documents,  within 
your  knowledge^  been 
destrcyed  or  injured 
by  Are,  damp,  or  other 
cause? 


(a)  Not  classified. 

(b)  No. 


Presumably 
1684. 


Cannot  say. 


The  rents  of  the 
InaUtnte  Shops,  Gar^ 
nanroo,  as  well  as 
small  8«ms  charged 
for  the  use  of  the 
Publio  Booms  at  the 
said  Institute  are 
aTaUable  for  purposes 
of  an  educational 
character,  under  a 
Trust  Deed  vesting 
the  Building  in  the 
Oorporation. 


oiBcial  huslness.    The  Charter  and  Scheme,  Minute  Books,  and  other  Becords  are  kept  in  Iron  Fireproof  Safes. 


(a)  As  the  Public  are 
not  aware  of  their  ex- 
istence no  applications 
for  permission  to  in- 
spect have  been  made. 

(b)  There  are  no  rules 
for  lending  out. 


Borough  Fund. 


We  have  no  such 
documents  to  which 
a  question  of  this 
kind  is  applicable. 
The  mnnicipM  papers 
and  books  requiring 
repair  woula  no 
doubt  b6  attended  to, 
and  the  cost  borne  by 
the  borouc^  rate. 


There  Is  a  printed  Calendar. 


1100. 


Yes. 


They  are  not  classified, 
arranged,  or  indexed,  except- 
ing the  more  recent  minutes. 


None. 


None. 


(a)  An  account  of  the  old 
Borough  Beoords  is  com- 
prised In  a  book  held  by  the 
Town  Clerk. 

(c)  Written.  Part  is  also 
comprised  in  a  History  of  the 
Borough  by  a  former  Mayor 
(P.  H.  Ooldney.  Esq.),  and 
printed  and  circulated 
privately. 


Not  classified  or  arranged. 
They  are  of  little  or  no  ln< 
terest  except  the  Charter. 


There  Is  a  written  schedule. 


(a)  Neither 
arranged. 

(b)  No. 


classified    nor 


The  earliest 
charters  and 
documents  are 
so  ancient  that 
the  dates  are 
not  recognis- 
able. 


A.D.  1380. 


The  Charters  or 
some  of  them  have 
been  printed  in 
some  of  the  his- 
tories of  Chichester. 


Ok)  No  arrangements. 

(b)  No.  Documents 
are  never  lent,  but  in- 
spection allowed  in 
presence  of  an  ofllcial 
of  the  Corporation. 


No  regulation  in  this 
respect,  but  they  would 
only  be  lent  by  resolu- 
tion of  the  Council. 


No. 


No. 


Yes,    the    prin- 
cipal ones. 


The  question  has  not 
arisen  here. 


1606,  date  of 
Charter. 


Edward 
reign. 


I.'s 


1268. 


No. 


No. 


Yes.  The  twelve 
Documents  were 
printed  1861. 


The  older  papers  re- 
lating to  Quilds  and 
Courts  Leet  have  not 
improved  by  keeping. 


No. 


(a)  At  all  times 
cept  Sundays,  Ac. 

(b)  None. 


ex- 


It  very  seldom 
happens  that  anyone 
wishes  to  see  them^  but 
if  such  should  be  the 
case  arrangements  are 
made  to  permit  him. 


None. 


No. 


(a)  No  fixed  time,  but 
by  arrangement  with 
the  Mayor.  Town  Clerk, 
and  Treasurer. 

<b)  No. 


No.  Some 
injured  by  a  heavy 
thunderstorm  when 
the  Town  Hall  was 
being  re-roofed 

several  years  ago. 
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LOCAL  RECORDS  COMMITTEE. 


ENGLAND 

AND 

WALES. 


1.  "What  collections  of 
doenmenta  relating  to 
the  hlatory  of  the  locality 
already  exiat  ? 

What  la  the  general 
nature  of  their  contenta  f 


2.  Are  they 
in  public  or 
priTate  ona- 
tody? 


8.  In  what  baild- 
Ing  are  they  con- 
tained? 


4.  (a)  la  the  accom- 
modation anAdent  and 
aatiafaciory? 

In  particular— 

(b)  la  the  building 
fireproof  and  dry,  and 

(c)  A  re  the  rooma  well 
lighted  and  otherwiae 
adapted  for  the  uae  of 
thoae  who  may  wiah  to 
oonaultthem? 


6.  (a)  Who  are  the 
cuatodlana? 

(b)  Bywhomaretbc7 
appointed  ? 

(c)  What  guarantaea, 
if  any,  are  there  for  the 
appointment  of  peraona 
with  proper  qualiOca- 
tlona? 

(d)  How  are  they  paid? 

(e)  Do  they  dlacharge 
any  other  fonctiona? 


NON-COITNTY 
B0R0VQHa^4ontinu£d, 

COLCHESTER  -       -       - 


<H)NOLETON 


<I0MWAY 


iJARLINGTON 


DARTMOUTH 


There  ia  a  large  collec- 
tion of  doenmenta  relat- 
ing to  tlie  hiatory  of  the 
Borough.  The  records 
may  be  generally  claaai- 
fled  aa  follows  :— 

(1)  Documenta,  conaiat- 
ing  of  (a)  Charters;  (b) 
Deeds  and  writings  rela- 
tive to  Corporate  pro- 
perty and  matters;  (e) 
Rolls  of  the  Boroogh 
Courts  of  Record  ;  (d) 
Sessions  Rolls  ;  (e)  Corpo- 
ration Accounts ;  (t)  Bur- 
gess Rolls ;  (g)  Oaths  and 
Declarations. 

(2)  Hooka,  oonaisting  of 
(a)  Minute  books  of  the 
Assembly.  Council,  and 
Committees ;  n>)  Court 
books ;  (c)  Session  books ; 
(d)  Ac<  ount  books ;  (e) 
Kurgess  R<tll« ;  (f)  Oaths, 
Ordinaiices,  Ac. ;  (g)  Mis- 
cellaneous. 

The  genersl  nature  of 
their  contenta  will  be 
gathered  from  the  accom- 
panying* Report  made 
to  the  Council  in  1866 
by  Mr.  Henrv  Harrod, 
F.8.A.  The  Charters  are, 
of  course,  of  the  very 
greatest  importance  to  a 
town  so  ancient  aa  Col- 
chester. 


Old  Mnnicipal  docu- 
ments, Charters,  Ac- 
counts. Order  and  {Ses- 
sions Rooks.  .Corporation 
Records,  Inquisitions  of 
the  Courts  of  Congleton. 


None,  except  the 
Minnte  Hooks,  &c. 
Minut«  Pooka  and  Ac- 
count Books  of  the  Town 
Council. 


Records  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Commlflsioners 
of  Turnpike  Trusts  in- 
cluding old  Acta  of  Par- 
liament ;  also  records  of 
the  proceedinga  of  the 
Local  Board  of  Health, 
the  duties  of  which  were 
trannferred  to  the  Town 
Council  when  the  Borough 
was  incorporated  in  1867. 
"Jubilee  Record  Book." 
prepared  by  local  Histo- 
rians and  presented  to 
the  Corporation  in  1897, 
containing  records  of 
local  interest,  views,  and 
signatures  of  distin- 
guished persons,  Ac,  Ac. 


The  only  collection  of 
documents  is  that  in  the 
possession  of  the  Town 
Council.  The  documenU 
are  for  the  most  part 
Charters,  deeds  of  vanous 
kinds,  A  ccounts  of  Cliurch- 
wardena  and  others, 
Borough  Court  Books, 
Minute  Books  Ar. 


The  Re- 
cords are  in 
the  absolute 
possession  and 
custody  of 
the  Corpora- 
tion. 


In  the  cus- 
tody of  the 
Town  aerk. 


In  my  cus- 
tody. 


In  the  cus- 
tody of  the 
Town  Clerk 
of  Darling- 
tion.  Also 
many  valu- 
able Books, 
Maps,  Ac, 
kept  at  the 
Free  Library 
in  custody  of 
the  Librarian. 


In  public 
custody  of 
the  Town 
Council. 


They  are  chiefly 
contained  in  a 
small  room  at  the 
Colchester  Castle, 
which  is  a  very 
ancient  and  historic 
building,  and  is 
supposed  to  have 
been  erected  about 
1078.  Part  of  the 
building  is  in  ruins, 
part  is  used  by  my 
Council  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a  Museum, 
and  other  i>arts  are 
used  by  the  owners 
of  the  structure 
(the  Trustees  of  the 
late  Charles  Gray 
Round).  The  Cor- 
pcMration  have  the 
exclusive  use  of  a 
room  for  the  pur- 
poses of  their  Re- 
cords. The  Records, 
books,  and  docu- 
ments required  for 
ordinary  general 
use  are  kept  at  the 

£  resent  temporary 
[unicipal  Offlces. 


In  a  safe  pro- 
vided by  the  Corpo- 
ration in  the  Town 
Clerk's  Office. 


At  my  Office. 


Town  Hall  Strong 
Boom. 


In  a  building  for- 
merly the  Borough 
JaiL 


(a)  The  accommoda- 
tion is  very  unsatisfac- 
tory for  many  reasons, 
the  chief  being  that  the 
room  is  too  small,  close, 
and  cannot  be  readily 
cleaned. 

(b)  The  Castle  is  a 
most  substantial  build- 
ing, but  cannot  be  de- 
scribed as  fireproof,  in- 
asmuch as  the  floors, 
including  tliat  of  the 
Muniment  Room,  are  of 
wood.  The  Muniment 
Room  is  fairly  dry,  and 
we  take  care  to  have  it 
frequently  ventilated 
during  dry  weather ;  it 
is  heated  by  means  of 
hot  water  in  pipes. 

(c)  The  room  is  not 
hadlv  lighted  during 
the  day  time,  but  tliere 
are  no  artificial  means 
of  lighting.  It  is  not 
in  the  least  d^ree  con- 
veniently adapted  for 
the  use  of  any  who  may 
wiah  to  consult  the 
Records. 

The  Castle  is  situated 
in  our  Public  Park,  and  ia 
walk  from  the  Town  Ball, 
dious  Town  Hall  is  in  course  of  erection,  and 
includes  a  Muniment  Room  of  fireproof  and 
damp-proof  construction,  and  an  adjoining 
anteroom,  well  lighted  and  suitable  in  every 
way  for  ensuring  comfortable  inspection  CMf  the 
Records.  The  Muniment  Room  itself  will  be 
lighted  by  electricity  only.  The  provision  of 
this  new  room  will  be  the  means  of  obviating 
much  hitherto  unavoidable  delay,  inannuch  as 
access  to  the  room  can  be  had  more  readily. 


(a),  (b)  I  am  the  cus- 
todian. The  If  vnleipal 
Corporations  Act)  1882, 
sec.  17  (8)  provides: 
**  He  "  (the  Town  Clerk) 
"  sliall  have  the  charge 
and  custody  of,  and  be 
responsible  for,  the 
cliarters,  deeds,  records, 
and  documenta  of  the 
borough,  and  they  shall 
be  kept  as  the  Council 
direct." 

The  Council  have 
appointed  a  Museum 
and  Muniment  Com- 
mittee, whose  duties 
include  *'  the  regulation, 
care,  and  management 
of  the  Museum  and 
Muniment  Room,  and 
all  the  Charters,  Deeds, 
papers,  documents,  and 
other  matters  and 
things  of  the  like  kind, 
tiie  property  of  the 
(^rporation. 

(c),  (d).  (e)  These 
queries  do  not  apply  to 
our 


about  three  minutes' 
A  new  and  oommo- 


and  without  neceasitat 
from  the  Castle. 


(a)  Yes. 

(b)  The    building    is 
dry,  but  not  fireproof. 

(c)  Yes. 


(a),  (b),  (c)  No. 


(a)  Yes. 

(b)  Yes,  in  Town  Haii. 
but  not  books  at  the 
Library,  for  they  are 
kept  in  the  Refetence 
Room. 

(c)  Rooms  can  always 
be  obtained. 


(a)  The  accommoda- 
tion is  sufficient. 

(b)(c)  The  building  is 
believed  to  be  fireproof 
and  dry.  but  the  place 
is  not  well  lighted,  nor 
otherwise  adapted  for 
the  use  of  those  who 
may  wish  to  consult  the 
documents  kept  there. 


ng  a  Journey  to  and 


The  Corporation  of 
Congleton,  acting  hj 
their  Town  Clerk. 


(a)  I  am. 

(b)  Town  Oouncil. 

(c)  None. 

(d)  No  payment. 

(e)  Yes ;  Town  Clerk. 


(a)  Town  Clerk  and 
Liorarian. 
Co)  The  Town  Council. 

(c)  It  is  presumed 
that  thev  are  fit  and 
well  qualified  to  under- 
take these  duties. 

(d)  Very  much  below 
their  market  value. 

(e)  Yes,  the  usual 
duties  of  their  respec- 
tive offlces. 


There  is  no  euitodisD 
in  the  sense  of  this 
question. 


*  Not  printed. 
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0.  What  fiiod9  are 
ftTAilable  for  th« 
nuinteiULiKse  of  the 
coUeotloo  or  for 
•ddlof  to  lu  con- 
tanu? 


The  Porongh  Fund 
and  Boroogh  Kate. 


Kone. 


fioroQ^  Fund. 


No  special  funds. 


Kone. 


7.  (a)  How  are  the  docu- 
mentf  claMlfled  and  arranged  ? 

(b)  la  there  an7  list  of  or 
Index  to  the  contents  of  the 
colleotioDs? 

(o)  If  so,  1«  It  written  or 
printed  ? 


8.  To  what 
date  do  the 
oldest  docu- 
ments go  back  ? 


0.  Have  any  of 
them  been  printed 
or  calendared  ? 


10.  (a)  At  what  times 
and  under  what  condi- 
tions are  members  of 
the  public  allowed  to 
inspect  or  copy  docu- 
ments in  tb«  collec- 
tion? 

(b)  Are  there  any 
rules  about  lending  out 
documents  ? 


won 


(c)  If  so,  have  they 
orked  well  ? 


Henry  III., 
39th  year,  1265. 
The  earliest 
Charter  in  our 
possession  is 
that  of  Seth 
Edward  III. 
(confirming  pre- 
vious Charters) 
1864.  The 

earliest  con- 
firmed Charter 
was  granted  by 
Ricliardl.  The 
Court  Bolls 
commence  4 
A  6  Edward  I., 
1810-1811. 


(a)  Mr.  Harrod  (in  addition 
to  making  the  Jleport  re- 
ferred to  in  Answer  1)  pre-> 
pared  a  Repertory  of  the  Re- 
cords, and  classified  them 
as  therein  indicated.  The 
claseiflcation  is  based  on  the 
lines  of  the  several  divisions 
in  Answer  1,  but  this  classifi- 
cation is  of  little  use  now, 
except  as  a  means  of  showing 
what  documents  are  in  exis- 
tence, the  arrangement  hav- 
ing been  somewhat  disturbed, 
inasmuch  as  the  Council, 
about  1892,  after  consulting 
Mr.  £.  I  L.  Scott.  MJk., 
Keeper  of  the  Manuscripts 
and  Egerton  Librarian  at  the 
British  Museum,  as  to  the 
best  method  of  preserving  and  collating  the 
Records,  and  making  them  more  generally 
useful  and  accessible,  had  the  Muniments 
treated  by  the  British  Museum  Authorities 
in  the  manner  recommended  by  Mr.  flcott. 
The  Court  Rolls  (numbering  about  254).  Ses- 
sions Rolls  (about  112),  and  many  other  docu- 
ments (which  were  previously  arranged  upon 
iron  shelves  exposed  to  dust  and  iron  mould, 
and  were  in  such  a  condition  that  they  could 
scarcely  be  handled  without  damageX  were 
made  up  in  Rolls,  re-arranged  chronologically, 
properly  endorsed,  and  placed  in  specially 
prepared  and  ventilated  linen  covered  and 

Sronerly  labelled  boxes.  Bach  sheet  was  in- 
ellbly  impressed  with  a  stamp  denoting  that 
the  document  fonned  part  of  the  Corpora- 
tion's collection. 

(b)  Mr.  Harrod's  Repertory  is  a  list  of  the 
documents  In  the  collection.  There  are  not 
any  snare  copies,  but  I  will  gladly  lend  you  a 
bound  volume  containing  prints  of  Mr. 
Harrod's  Report,  Calendar  of  uie  Court  Rolls, 
and  Repertory. 

(c)  It  Ss  printed. 


Yes.  the  Court 
Rolls  were  calen- 
dared by  Mr. 
Harrod,  and  the 
Calendar  was 

printed.  (See 

Answer  7b.)  The 
Charter  of  George 
ni.,  1818.  was 
printed,  and  we 
have  one  or  two 
copies. 


Not  classified,  only  a  list 
written. 


To  the  time 
of  Edward  I. 


(a)  Not  classified. 
(b)No. 


120  years. 


(a)  Those  kept  at  the 
Library  are  classified  and 
catalogued.     . 

(b)  No  index  of  those  kept 
by  the  Town  Clerk. 

(c)  (a)  Printed;  (b)  Not 
printed. 


Most  of  the 
Charters  have  been 
translated,  and  the 
original  translation 
bound.  Most  of 
the  old  documents 
have  been  bound. 


No, 


Cannot  tell 
without  a  great 
deal  of  search- 
ing. 


(a)  So  far  as  is  possible 
under  the  heads  of  the  sub- 
jects to  which  they  relate. 

(b)  Yes. 

(c)  Written. 


The  time 
Henry  III. 


of 


No. 


Some  of  them  are 
referred  to  In  a 
Report  of  the  His- 
torical Manuscripts 
Con'mission. 


(a)  The  following  re- 
solution of  the  Museum 
and  Muniment  Com- 
mittee has  reference  to 
the  inspection  and 
copying  of  documents : 
**  That  permission  be 
given,  subject  to  ttie 
otiservance  of  tlie  usual 
conditions,  namely,  that 
a  written  authority  be 
given  by  the  Mayor  and 
Town  Clerk,  and  the 
person  making  the  ex- 
amination be  accom- 
panied bv  someone  on 
behalf  ox  the  Corpora- 
tion: the  Town  Clerk 
being  requested  to 
make  the  necessary 
arrangements."  No  one 
is  permitted  to  enter, 
or  remain  In,  the  Muni- 
ment Room  alone. 
Bsch  person  must  be 
accompanied  by  a 
membei  or  responsible 
officer  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, but  the  more 
General  practice  is  that 
he  visitor  must  be 
accompanied  by  a 
Borough  Police  Oflicer. 
and  pay  at  the  rate  of 
ba.  per  day  for  bis 
attendance. 

(b),  (c;  No  documents 
are  now  lent  out.  I 
believe  they  were  at 
one  time  lent,  and  it 
was  found  to  be  a  very 
undesirable  and  unsafe 
practice. 


The   documents 
not  lent  out. 


are 


(a)  At  any   time 
applying  to  me. 
(b)No. 


^ 


(a)  At  the  Library 
any  {time,  with  the 
Town  Clerk,  by 
appointment. 

(b)(c)  Yes. 


There  are  no  specified 
times  or  conditions. 
The  Town  Clerk,  on 
applicatiun  to  him, 
arranges  for  inspection 
by  persons  desirous  of 
inspecting  any  docu- 
ments in  the  collection. 
There  are  no  rules  as  to 
lending  documents. 


11.  Have  any  of  the 
documents,  within 
your  knowledge,  been 
destroyed  or  Injpred 
by  firs,  damp,  or  othei* 
cause? 


No,  but  I  thhik 
some  would  certainly 
have  been  destroyed 
by  damp  or  iron 
mould  (or  both)  had 
it  not  oeen  for  the 
precautions  taken,  as 
mentioned  In  Answer 
7a. 


Some  old  minut' 
books  and  other  bookr 
were  destroyed  bj 
fire  previous  to  th^ 
Corporation  purchas- 
ing the  safe. 


I^ormer  years  lent 
and  lost,  so  that  there 
are  but  very  few  now 
left. 


No. 


Not  in  recent  years. 
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LOCAL  EECORDS  COMMITTEE. 


ENGLAND 

AND 

WALES. 


1.  What  collections  of 
documents  relating  to 
the  history  of  the  lenity 
already  exist  ? 

What  is  the  general 
nature  of  their  contents  ? 


2.  Are  they 
in  public  or 
private  cus- 
tody? 


8.  In  what  build- 
ing are  they  con- 
tained ? 


4.  (a)  Is  the  accom- 
modation sufficient  and 
satisfactory  ? 

In  particular— 

(b)  Is  the  buOdIng 
fireproof  and  dry,  and 

(c)  Are  the  rooms  well 
lighted  and  otherwise 
adapted  for  the  use  of 
those  who  may  wish  to 
consult  them  ? 


6.  (a)  Who    are    the 

custodians  ? 

(b)  By  whom  are  they 
appointed? 

(c)  What  guarantees, 
if  any,  are  there  for  the 
appointment  of  persons 
with  proper  qualifica- 
tions? 

(d)  How  are  tiiey  paid  'r 

(e)  Do  they  dischaige 
any  other  fnucUons  ? 


NON-COUNTY 

DABWEN  .       .       -       . 

(Public  Library  Com- 
mittee.) 


DAVENTRY 


DEAL 


DEVIZES 


DEWBBURY 


D0NCA8TES 


DORCHESTER 


DOVER 


Very  fair  collection  of 
local  history  of  Darwen 
and  neighbourhood  both 
In  Lending  and  Reference 
Libraries. 

With  respect  to  written 
documents  I  am  sorry  to 
say  they  were  lost  during 
the  removal  of  the  Library 
some  five  or  six  years 
•go. 


The  originals  of  the 
three  Charters  and  the 
records  of  the  Borough 
Courts,  Ac.  are  in  an  iron 
box  at  the  Moot  Ball. 
The  Parish  Registers  are 
kept  tLt  the  church. 
Captain  Clarke  has  the 
records  of  the  Manor  at 
Welton  Place. 


There  is  no  such  collec- 
tion of  documents  in  the 
Borough  of  Deal. 


Royal  Charters  of  the 
Borough ;  Title  Deeds 
(chiefly  counterpart 

Leases)  of  Property  be- 
longing to  the  Corimra- 
tlon ;  old  Minute  and 
Account  Books  of  the 
Council. 


There  is  not,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware  any  such  col- 
lection beyond  the  docu- 
ments in  the  possession 
of  the  various  Local 
Authorities  relating  to 
the  proceedings  of  those 
Authorities,  and  docu- 
ments in  the  possession 
of  the  parochial  autho- 
rities. 


In  the  cus- 
tody of  the 
Corporation. 


In  the  Town  Hall, 
most  of  the  Char- 
ters being  displayed 
in  glass  cases  round 
the  walls  of  the 
Council  Chamber. 


In  the  cus- 
todv   of   the 
authorities 
concerned. 
Tliere       are, 
however.other 
documents  in 
the  hands  of 
private  indi- 
viduals which 
are  in  reality 
public  docu- 
ments. 


In  the  cus- 
tody of  the 
Corporation. 


In  the  offices  of 
the  Authorities  and 
in  the  parish  vestry, 
except  as  above 
stated. 


Mansion 
Doncaster. 


House, 


(a)  Foyal  Charters 

granted  to  the  Mayor. 
Aldermen,  and  Burgesses 
commencing  with  grants 
from  Richard  I.  (1194X 
and  terminating  with  one  of  James  II. ;  (b)  Court  Rolls  for  the 
Manors  of  Doncaster,  Rossi  ngton,  Balby-with-Hexthorpe,  and 
Long  Sandall,  from  88  Henry  VI.  to  6  James  I.,  with  many 
years  missing ;  (c)  Muniments  of  title  commencing  in  the 
18th  century  and  even  earlier ;  (A)  Minute  books  of  the  Cor- 
poration who  were  Lords  of  the  Manor  and  Soke  ;  (e)  Records 
of  proceedings  in  local  Court  of  Pleas  (now  abolished) ; 
(0  Sent  Rolls  commencing  1590 ;  (g)  Cliamberlain's  Accounts, 
1606  onwards  ;  (h)  Receipts  for  fee  farm  rents  payable  to  the 
Crown  by  the  Corporation,  Elisabeth  onwatus ;  0)  Recog- 
nizances ;  (k)  Inquests ;  (1)  Legal  proceedings ;  (m)  Rates, 
Assessments,  lists,  register  of  vessels,  Ac,  &q. 


The  Mayor  and  Cor- 
poration of  the  Borough 
of  Dorchester  are  the 
owners  of  a  large  quan- 
tity of  ancient  documents 
composed  of  Royal  Char- 
ters, deeds,  and  other 
formal  Documents, 

Minute      and     Account 
Books,  &c. 


Royal  Charters,  Deeds, 
Minutes  of  Corporation, 
Corporation  Accounts, 
Freemen's  lists,  Ac,  &c. 


They  are  at 

8 resent  in  a 
trong  Room 
in  the  Muni- 
cipal Build- 
ings, the  key 
of  which  is 
kept  ter  the 
Town  Clerk. 


In  the  cus- 
tody of  the 
Corporation. 


See  last  answer. 


The  Town  Hall. 


The  accommodation 
is  sufficient,  but  the 
public  have  no  means 
of  access. 


The  Borough  Charters, 
Ac.  are  in  my  custody 
as  Town  Clerk. 


(a)  The  remaining  See  reply  to  No.  4. 
Documents  are  kept  in 
a  fireproof  strong  room, 
the  keys  thereof  being 
in  the  custody  of  the 
Town  Clerk. 

(b)  There  is  sufficient  ' 
storage  room. 

(c)  It  rests  with  anyone  desiring  to  examine 
the  Documents  to  make  arrangements  with 
the  Town  Clerk  to  that  end. 


I  should  say  so  in 
most  cases  where  the 
documents  are  in  pub- 
lic custodv,  save  that 
those  in  t^e  vestry  are 
not  so  arranged  as  to 
be  readily  available  for 
inspection. 


The  Officiate  of  these 
Authorities. 


The  Corporation  have 
recently  erected  a  new 
muniment  room,  fire 
and  burglar  proof. 


The  present  strong 
room  is  veiy  shortly  to 
be  removed  in  order  to 
allow  for  the  construc- 
tion of  an  underground 
Subllc  convenience,  the 
ocuments  will  be  tem- 
porarily deposited  in 
the  Town  Clerk's  office. 


(a)  Special  Muniment 
cupDosfds  and  drawers 
are  provided,  and  are 
both  sufficient  and 
satisfactory. 

(b)  The  building  is 
dry,  but  not  fireproof. 

(c)  The  Council 
Cliamber  in  which  they 
are  kept  is  well  lighted. 


The  Town  Clerk. 


The  Town  (Herk  is 
the  Custodian  of  the 
documents. 


(a)  The  Hononiy  li- 
brarian. 

The  Oorpcnration. 
None. 

He  is  unpaid, 
(e)  He  is  the  Town 
Clerk. 
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6.  What  funds  are 
available  for  the 
maintenance  of  the 
oollection  or  for 
iidding  to  its  con> 
tenter 


Only  such  sums  as 
can  be  spared  out  of 
the  library  rate  which 
up  to  the  present  has 
never  exceioded  Id.  in 
the£. 


None. 


None  beyond  the 
Borough  Fund  for  any 
maintenance  pur- 
poses. 


Tills  question  does 
nut  appear  to  be 
applicable  to  the 
documents  before  re- 
ferred to. 


The  Borough  Fund. 


None. 


Such  as  are  granted 
by  the  Corporatlou. 
fW,  have  been  voted 
this  year  for  obtain- 
ing copies  of  or  ex- 
tracts from  those  in 
the  British  Musenip. 


7.  (a)  How  are  the  docu* 
ments  classified  and  arrsnged  ? 

S))  Is  there  ai^y  list  of  or 
ex  to  the  contents  of  the 
collections  ? 

(c)  If  so,  is  it.  written  or 
printed? 


8.  To  what 
date  do  the 
oldest  docu- 
ments go  back  ? 


9.  Have  any  of 
them  been  printed 
or  calendared  ? 


10.  (a)  At  what  times 
and  under  what  condi- 
tions are  members  of 
the  public  allowed  to 
inspect  or  copy  docu- 
ments in  the  oollec- 
tion? 

))  Are     there    any 
les  about  lending  out 
documents  ? 

(c)  If  so.  have  they 
worked  well  ? 


nuei 


Nothing  lias  been  done  in 
this  matter  as  the  documents 
are  not  numerous. 


1595. 


No. 


va)  There  is  no  need  for 
classification  (nee  reply  No.  1). 

(b)  The  Town  Clerk  has 
recently  made  a  private 
Manuscript  Index  to  more 
modem  Books  and  Deeds  for 
his  own  use  when  occasion 
arises  for  referring  to  them. 


Oldest  Char- 
ter, h  eign  of 
Stephen,  being 
original  Char- 
ter granted  by 
Queen  Matilda. 


There  is  no  special  system 
adopted.  See  also  answer  to 
query  No.  4. 


I  am  not  able 
to  give  this  in- 
formation. 


I  am  not  aware. 


Not  to  my  know- 
ledge. 


1194 
answer  1). 


(tee 


See  answer  7. 


Until  recently  the  older 
documents  were  not  classified 
at  all,  nor  properly  preserved. 
As  a  consequence  not  only  is 
it  to  be  feared  that  the  Corporation^ 'have  lost  many  very  valuable 
records  of  the  past,  but  those  which  they  yet  retain  have  suffered 
considerable  damage.  Within  the  last  two  years  they  have  had  all 
their  Charters  and  ancient  title  deeds  repaired,  flattened,  docketted, 
and  calendared  nnder  the  supervision  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Hardy,  F.B.A., 
21,  Old  Buildluffs,  Lincoln's  Inn  ;  their  ancient  Court  Bolls  repaired, 
bound,  and  calendared,  the  minutes  or  **  Courtiers,"  as  they  are 
entitled,  repaired  ;  and  they  propose  publishing  two  volumes  of  the 
Calendar  of  the  Cliarters,  Title  Deeds,  and  Court  Rolls  by  subscrip- 
tion. They  are  advised  that  a  Calendar  of  the  Chamberlalirs 
accounts,  anddof  the  Ordinances  of  the  various  trade  guilds,  would 
afford  much  Interesting  information  on  the  Social  History  of  the 
Country,  but  the  work  un  to  the  present  has  proved  costly,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  Corporation  would  be  disposed  to  proceed 
further  Just  now.  A  large  mass  of  the  documents  meiftloned  in 
answer  to  1  (e)  to  (m)  Inclusive  have  only  been  roughly  classified  in 
bundles. 


12th 
1806. 


(a)  The  documents  are 
arranged  under  three  heads  : 
Class  A.— Boyal  Charters  and 
similar  documents.  Class  B. 
—Deeds  and  other  formal  documents  con- 
nected with  the  Corporation.  Class  C— 
Books,  parchments  and  papers  containing 
minutes  and  money  accounts. 


March  >        No,  I  think  not. 


(W  Yes, 
(c)  Printed. 


(a)  According  to  their  sub- 
jects in  a  book. 

(b)  Yes,  in  the  book  which 
contains  a  transcript  of  the 
Cliarters,  Deeds,  &c. 

(c)  It  Is  written. 


11  Henry  III. 


See  No.  7. 


The  Public  have  no 
access  to  them.  They 
would  have  to  obtain 
the  sanction  of  the 
Town  Council. 


See  reply  to  No.  4. 


No    q^ecial    Begula- 
tions. 


In  the  old  days  local 
antiquarians  were 

allowed  access  to  the 
records,  and  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  their  zeal 
has  contributed,  not 
only  to  the  actual  dis- 
appearance of  docu- 
ments, but  also  to  the 
mutilation  of  many 
which  remain.  With 
this  experience  I  do  not 
think  the  Corporation 
are  prepared  at  present 
to  allow  any  systematic 
inspection,  and  cer- 
tainly would  not  be 
dispoiMd  to  lend  docu- 
ments. 


(a)  The  members  of 
the  public  are  not 
allowed  to  inspect  or 
copy  the  documents. 

(b)  No. 


(a)  By  appointment 
with  the  Honorary  Li- 
brarian. 

(b)  No. 

(c)  No  one  has  been 
refused  access  to  them. 


11.  Have  any  of  the 
documents,  within 
your  knowledge,  been 
destroyed  or  injured 
by  fire,  damp,  or  other 
causer 


No. 


I  am  not  aware. 


No. 


Yes,  years  ago. 


Some  of  the  docu- 
ments have  been  in- 
jured. 


Not  of  late  years. 
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LOCAL  RECORDS  COMMITTEE. 


1.  What  collections  of 

2.  Are  they 

3.  In  what  build- 

4. (a)  Is  the  accom- 
modation snfficieat  and 

6.  (a)  Who    are    the 

documenta     relating    to 

in  public  or 

ing  are  they  con- 

custodians? 

v^^k^.^x  ^r       tt    ^k^^r^ 

the  history  of  the  locality 
already  exist  ? 

private    cus- 
tody? 

tained  ? 

satisfactory  ? 
In  particnlar— 

(b)  By  whom  are  they 
appointed  ? 

ENGLAND 

What  iB    the   general 

(b)  Is    the    building 

(c)  What  guarantees, 

AND 

WALES. 

nature  of  their  contents  ? 

fireproof  and  diy,  and 

if  any,  are  there  for  the 

(c)  Are  the  rooms  well 
llsnted  and  otherwise 
adapted  for  the  use  of 

appointment  of  jienons 
with  proper  qualifica- 
tions? 

t 

those  who  may  wish  to 

(d)  How  are  they  paid? 

consult  them  ? 

(e)  Do  they  discharfe 
any  other  fnnctlooa  ? 

1 

NON-COUNTY 

i 

1 

1 

BOnOVGBS—eontinwd. 

t 

DKOITWICH     .       -       - 

A  variety  of  old  Char- 

In the  cus- 

Town Hall. 

(a),  (b),  (c)  Yes. 

ta)  The  Town  Clerk, 
(b)  The  Corporation. 

ters  and  documents  rela- 

tody  of  the 

ting   to    the    Municipal 

Corporation. 

(c)  None  whatever. 

Borough  of  Wich,  other- 

(d) I     am    paid    by  ■ 

wise  Droitwich,  old  Ck>urt 

salary.    I  have  always 
presumed     that      the 
keeping  of  the  Munici- 

Records.    Rolls  of   per- 
sons assessed  to  the  Salt 

Tax  from  a.d.  1276,  cus- 

pal  Documents  is  one 

tomar)'  Tenants  of   the 

of  my  duties  as  Town 

Lady    Queen     Mary    in 

Clerk. 

Wich,1305-Acqulttance8, 

Writs,  Commissions,  Ac, 
&c. 

DUNSTABLE     •        -       - 

We  have  no  Local  Col- 
lection     of    documents. 
The  Ancient  Records  are 
in  the  British  Museum. 

BA8TB0URNE  • 

(1)  Domesday  Book  in 

Public. 

'As    to    (1)    the 

As  to  (L)  (a)  and  (b) 

(a)  The  Librarian. 

relation  to  the  County  of 

Free  Public  Library. 

No. 

(b)  The  Free  Ubraiy  • 

Sussex ;   Sussex  Arcluoo- 

(c)No.  The  old  Vestry 

Committee.                      ! 

logical  Collections  (4  vols); 

Room    is    temporarily 
used  as  a  Public   Li- 

(d)  From  the  proceeds  , 

Transactions  of  the  East- 

of a  kL  rate. 

bourne   Natural  History 

(e)  No.     The   Libra- 

Society  (2  vols.)  Ac,  Ac. 

is  about  to  be  erected. 

ilan  acta  for  the  Free  • 

(2)  The   Parish   Regis- 

Library Oonunittee  as  ! 

ters  are  in  the  Custodv 
of  the  Vicar  at  the  Parish 

Custodian  of    all    the  ! 

books  belonging  to  the 

■ 

Church  (St.  Mary's).    The 

Corporation. 

minutes   of  the   Vestry, 

Parish  Records,  Ac.  are  in 

the  Custody  of  the  Over- 

seers.    The  minutes  of 

the    Local     Board    and 

# 

Town  Council  are  in  the 

Custody    of    the    Town 

Clerk. 

EAST  RETFOBD 

Some  old  Charters. 

Public  cus- 

In a  room  in  the 

(a>  Yes. 

They  are  in  the  cus- 

Granting of  Fairs  and 

tody. 

Town  Clerk's  Oflice. 

(b)  Dry  but  not  fire- 

tody of  the  HOwn  Clerk 

Markets  and  several   of 

proof. 

on  behalf  of  the  Cor- 

them confirming  previous 

(c)  Yes. 

poration. 

Charters. 

EVESHAM                 -       • 

Municipal  documents  in 

S&e  answer 

Those   belonging 

(a)  As  Mgards  docu- 

The documenti  and 

the  custody  of  the  Town 

to     question 

to    the    Town    at 

ments      and       books, 

works  at  the  Town  Hall 

Council  of  the  Borough. 
Local  works  in  the  Eves- 

No.    1,    and 

Town    Hall,   Eves- 

accommodation is  fairly 

and  also  those  at  the 

there        are 

ham    and     Public 

satisfactory. 

Public  Library  are  under 
the  control  of  the  Town 

ham   Public  Library   in- 

many objects 

Library,  Evesham. 

cluding      Tindal's      and 
May's       Histories       of 

of  interest  in 

Council ;  those  at  the 

private  hands, 

Public  Library  beinir  in 

Evesham  which  are  com- 

especially   a 
collection 

the     custody    of    the 

prehensive   and    contain 

Public  Librarian,  who 

copies  of  several  ancient 

owned  by  the 

discharges    the    usual 

documents. 

Lord  of  the 
Manor. 

■ 

duties  of  the  office. 

lYB 

The  collection  of  Docu- 

In the  cus- 

In     the     Town 

Yes. 

See  answer  to  ques- 

ments relates  to  business 

tody  of  the 

Clerk's  Office. 

They    are    kept    In 

tion  2. 

■■ 

of  the  Borough  only. 

Town    Clerk 
pursuant    to 
the    Mnnici- 
|>al  Corpora- 
tions      Act, 

metal  boxes.    The  col- 
lection is  not  large. 

The    present    Town 
Clerk   has  held  office 

since  1870  and  has  never 

1888,  sec.  17, 

received  an  application. 

sub-sec.  8. 

All  were  produced  to 
the    Inspector  of    the 
HUtorical  MSB.   Com- 
miasion  in  1886  and  a 
Report  nuule  thereon. 

PALMOUTU              •       • 

We  appear  to  have  no 
documents  dated  prior  to 
the  present  century  ex- 
cept various  old  Guides 
and  Histories  of  Falmouth 
deposited  in  the  Free  Li- 
brary.    We  have  a  num- 
ber of  old  deeds,  <&c.,  es- 
tablishing Court  of  Quar- 
ter Sessions,  Commissions 
of  the  Peace,  &c. 

Public. 

The  office  of  the 
Town  Clerk. 

(a)0))  Yes. 

The  Town  Cleric 

FAVEBSHAM    • 

lloyal     Charters     and 

In     public 

The  Charters  are 

(a)  No. 

(it)  The  Tow  n  Clerk. 

Miscellaneous  Documents 

custody. 

at  the  Town  Clerk's 

(b)  "Dry  but  not  fire- 

(b) The  Town  Couneli. 

from      the      Reign      of 

Office. 

proof. 

(c)  The  Town  Clerk 

Henry  III.  to  the  present 

Old  Miscellaneous 

(c)  Yes. 

is   a  Solicitor    and  a 

time. 

Documents  are  in 

member  of  the  Council 

The  general  nature  of 

wooden   cupboards 

of  the  Kent  Arcbno 

ontenta  are  described  by 

in  Town  Hall. 

logical  Societv. 
(d)  By     salary     for 

Mr.  Riley  in  6th  Report 

of  Historical  M3S.  Com- 

duties of  Town  Clerk. 

mission. 

(e)  Yea. 
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6.  What  fundi  are 
arailatale  for  the 
maintenanoe  of  the 
coUeetlon  or  for 
adding  to  its  con- 
tentaT 


7.  (a)  How  are  the  docn- 
menta  clantfled  and  arranged  ? 

(b)  Is  there  &nv  list  of  or 
Index  to  the  contents  of  the 
collections? 


(c)  If  so, 
printed? 


is  it  written  or 


8.  To  what 
date  do  the 
oldest  docn- 
mentsgoback? 


9.  Hare  any  of 
th«n  been  printed 
or  calendared? 


10.  (a)  At  what  times 
and  nnder  what  oondi> 
tlons  are  membera  of 
the  pnblio  allowed  to 
inspect  or  oopj  doea* 
ments  in  the  colleo- 
tlon? 

(b)  Ire  there  any 
mles  about  lending  out 
documents  ? 

they 


won 


(c)If 
orked 


so,  have 
well? 


11.  HaTe  any  of  the 
documents,  '  witliin 
your  knowledge,  been 
destroyea  or  lu]iu^id 
by  fire,  damp,  or  other 
I? 


The  Rates. 


Kate  of  id.  hi  the  £. 


None. 


As  to  the  FUbUc 
Libraiy  the  Library 
Rate,  bat  additions 
of  a  local  nature  are 
mainly  by  contribn* 
tlons  from  private 
indlTiduala.  of  which 
there  taave  been  lately 
a  fair  number. 


Nil. 


ThoBorouffh  Rate 
appean  legally  avail- 
able, but  no  expense 
has  ever  been  in- 
curred by  the  Town 
Council. 


(a)  They  were  classified  and 
arranged  in  1888  by  Mr.  W. 
de  Q.  Birch  of  the  British 
Museum.  He  catalogued 
them  and  copied  and  trans- 
lated the  principaL  His 
catalogues  In  MS.  are  found 
in  2  vols.,  and  a  third  vol. 
contains  copies  and  trans- 
lations oi  the  most  interesting 
of  the  documents. 


A  printed  Catalogue  of  the 
whole  of  the  works  In  the 
Lending  and  Reference  li- 
braries, including  the  local 
collection,  is  sold  at  6d.  per 
copy. 


(h)  Yea. 
(c)  -Written. 


There  is  no  special  index 
at  the  Town  Hall.  The  works 
at  the  Public  Libranr  are 
catalogued  In  the  usual  way. 
A  special  feature  is  made  of 
the  local  collection. 


(a)  They 
c-Iaasifled. 

(b)  No. 


have    not    been 


A  list  of  such  documents  Is 
set  out  in  the  Minute  Bookii 
of  the  Town  Council. 


(a)  Imperfectly. 

(b)  No. 


Edward      I., 
I  know,  but  1 
think  tney  go 

Printed,  no. 

<a)  There  Is  no  regu- 
Utlon  as  to  this. 

Not   to   my   know- 

Oalendared, yes. 

ledge,  but' our  oldest 

(b)  Nor  rules. 

Borough  Seal  is  in  the 

back  to  Egbert. 

possession  of  the 
British  Museum  an- 
thoritles,  though  by 
what  right,    If    any 

they  became  possessed 

of    it  I  have    never 

been    able   to   ascer- 

tain. 

IISI. 

Photograph 
copies     taken    bj 

Grant  of  Char- 

ter l^  Heniy  I. 

0.       Worthington 
Smith  of  Dunstable. 

Domesday 

No. 

(a)  From  10  a.m.  to 

No. 

Book,  circa  1086. 

9  p.m.  daily.    Fridays 

10  a.m.  to  2  p.m.  on 
signing  an  application 
form. 

(b)  None     of    these 
documents  are  permit- 
ted to  leave  the  build- 
ing. 

To  the  Reign 

Calendared,    not 

(a)  At  any  reasonable 

No 

of  Henry  III. 

printed. 

time  tn  the  day  time  In 
the    presence    of    the 
Town  Clerk  or  one  of 
his  Clerks. 

(b)  They    are    never 
allowed  to  go  out  of 

the  Town  Clerk's  Office. 

See    answer    to 

No. 

Number  7. 

■ 

There    is    a 

No. 

1 

Ko    rule   has     been 

No 

Charter  of  King 

■ 

made,     but     facilities 
would  always  be  given 

William      111. 

granted  in  the 

hy  the  Town  Clerk. 

ninth   year  of 

his  reign,  1699- 

1700,     reciting 

one  granted  by 

Queen      Eliza- 

beth, 14th  No- 

vember 1676. 

• 

See  Report  of 

Historical  MAS. 

1 

Commission. 

The   Charter 

NIL 

(a}  No   Inquiries  are 

No. 

goes  back  to  the 

niaae. 

year  1600,  but 

(b)  No. 

the  other  deeds 

and  documents 

are  of  the  pre- 

sent century. 

* 

Henry  III. 

See    6th    Report 

(aX(b),(c)  NoreguU- 

Some  have  been  in- 

of Historical  MSS. 

tlons  have  been  made. 

jured  in  past  time  by 
damp  and  neglect. 

Commission.  There 

have  been  various 

private       publica- 

tions   of     ancient 

Documents  by  the 

present  Tc'Tn  Clerk. 
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LOCAL  RECORDS  COMMITTEE. 


ENGLAND 

AND 

WALES. 


1.  What  oolleotioiu  of 
documenU  relating  to 
the  hlatory  of  the  locality 
already  exist? 

What  is  the  general 
nature  of  their  contents? 


8.  Are  they 
in  public  or 
private  cus- 
tody? 


8.  In  what  build- 
ing are  they  con- 
tained? 


4.  (a)  Is  the  accom- 
modation sufficient  and 
satisfactory? 

In  particular— 

(b)  Is  the  building 
fireproof  and  dry,  and 

(c)  Are  the  rooms  well 
lighted  and  otherwise 
adapted  for  the  use  of 
those  who  mar  wish  to 
consult  them  f 


5.  (a)  who  are  the 
custodians? 

(b)  By  whom  are  they 
appointed? 

(c)  What  guarantees, 
if  any,  are  there  for  the 
appointment  of  persona 
with  proper  qualifica- 
tions? 

(d)  How  are  they  paid  ? 

(e)  Do  Uiey  discharge 
any  other  functions? 


NON-COUNTY 
BOROUGHS— «m«nu«d. 

FLINT        .       .       .       - 


FOLKfi'^TONE 


QLABTONBUBY 


GODALMING 


ORAVBSBND 


■A&TLEPOOLi 


HARWICH 


HABUKGDEK 


Printed  separately,  sm  App.  V.,  p.  286 


Two  Charters.  Minute 
Books.  Chamberlain's 
Account.  Documents  of 
Freeman.  Charter  of 
Fair. 

There  are  some  old 
books  and  records  in  con- 
nection with  the  Old 
Parish  Cliurch. 


There  is  an  excellent 
collection  in  the  Glaston- 
buiT  Museum. 

Chiefly  relating  to  the 
history  of  Glastonbury. 


There  are  no  local 
documents  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  copy  of  a 
Charter  granted  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  time  to  the 
Town,  and  certain  Ordi- 
nances presented  for  the 
good  governance  of  the 
Town  in  the  reign  of 
James  I. 


Apart  from  Ecclesias- 
tical Documents  kept  by 
the  Rector  of  Gravesend 
and  of  Milton  several  of 
the  Regal  Charters  estab- 
lishing Municipal  Powers 
in  favour  of  the  Incor- 
porated Local  Body,  the 
latest  document  of  the 
kind  being  the  Letters 
Patent  of  the  Queen 
granting  a  separate  Court 
of  Quaiter  Sessions. 

The  Byelaws,  Ac, 
enacted  by  the  Local 
Authority  and  confirmed 
by  the  High  Steward  of 
the  BoTuogn,  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Courts  held 
before  the  Recorder  or 
Sub-Seneschal  and  the 
Mayor  and  Jurats — the 
Act  of  the  Corporation — 
the  admission  of  Freemen 
and  such  like 


Cliarters  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  Queen 
Viclona.  and  Record 
BoolcB  of  the  Corporation. 


Charters,'  Minutes  of 
Council  Meetings,  Records 
of  Quarter  Sessions  and 
Court  of  Record,  i(c. 


None 


In  custody 
of  the  Cor- 
poration. 


They  are  in 
the  custody 
of  the  Glas- 
tonbury An- 
tiquarian So- 
ciety. 


The  Town  Hall. 


They  are 
of  a  Public 
nature. 


They  are  in 
the  custody 
of  the  Town 
Council. 


Public. 


In  the  cus- 
tody of  the 
Town.  Clerk 
in  his  official 
capacity. 


The    Town   Hall 
Buildings. 


Kept  at  my  office. 


In  a  plate  gh 
cabinet  set  apart 
for  them  in  the 
magistrate's  con- 
sulting room  in  the 
Town  Hall  under 
three  locks,the  keys 
of  which  are  res- 
pectively held  by 
the  Mayor,  the 
Town  Clerk,  and 
the  Sergeant-at- 
Mace. 


Town  Hall, 

Hartlepool. 


Tlie   Guild    Hall 
at  Harwich. 


Not  altogether.  More 
satisfactory  arrange- 
ments will  be  made. 
Persons  desiring  to  see 
them  would  have  to 
apply  to  the  Town 
Clerk  who  would  make 
arrangements  for  that 
purpose. 


(a)  Yes. 

(b)  Not  fireproof,  but 
dry. 

(c)  Yes. 


The  Building  Is  not 
fireproof. 


Quite  satisfactory 
except  (b)  that  the 
building  is  not  fire- 
proof. 

(c)  Yes,  the  accom- 
moaation  is  excellent 
in  this  respect. 


Yes. 


(a)  Neither  one  nor 
the  other. 

(b)  It  is  doubtful  if 
the  safi!  in  which  these 
Muniments  are  st^ired 
is  eilhor  fire  or  thief 
proof.  It  is  built  into 
an  upjier  wall,  and  if 
the  floor  collapsed  Irom 
fire  the  safe  would,  I 
thini:,  also  do  so  and 
break  in  its  fall. 

(c)  The  Room  in 
whicli  the  safe  is,  Is 
well  lighted,  &c. 


The  Town  Clerk. 


(s),  (b)  The  Anti- 
quarian Society  appoint 
a  committee  who 
appoint  a  caretaker  of 
respectability. 

(c)  The  efficiency  of 
the  Committee  is  relied 
upon. 

(d)  The  caretaker  is 
paid  a  small  salary. 

(e)  Yea,  thelrordlnary 
business  and  otlier 
duties. 


The  Town  Clerk. 


(a),  (b\  (c)  The  Town 
Council  and  under  them 
the  Mayor,  the  Town 
Clerk,  and  the  Seiigeant- 
at-Mace. 

(d)  They  are  not  paid 
for  this  work. 

(e)  Many. 


(a)  The  Town  Clerk. 

(b)  The  Town  Council. 


(m)  The  Town  Clerk, 
(b)  The       Muiddpal 
Corporations  Act,  1382, 
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A.  What  fnndt  are 
available  for  the 
malntenaaoe  of  the 
collection  or  for 
adding  to  its  ooo- 
tantaT 


7.  (a)  How  are  the  docu- 
ments claasifled  and  arranged  ? 

S9)  Is  there  any  lift  of  or 
ex  to  the  otmtenti  ci  the 
collections  f 

(o)  If  so,  is  it  written  or 
printed? 


&  To  what 
date  do  the 
oldest  doca- 
mentsgobaokf 


0.  Have  any  of 
them  been  printed 
or  calendared? 


10.  (a)  At  whitt  times 
and  under  what  condi- 
tions are  members  of 
the  public  allowed  to 
inspect  or  copj  docu- 
ments in  the  oolleo- 
tion? 

fb)  Are     there     anj 
les  about  lending  out 
documents? 

(c)  If  so.  have  thej 
worked  well? 


nu( 


11.  Have  any  ol  the- 
documents,        within 
your  knowledge,  bwm 
destroyed  or  injured 
by  flre,damp,or  other 


Nonsb 


Voluntary  subscrip- 
tions. 


The  Gbuncil  a  few 
vears  ago  ^at  the 
instance  of  toe  then 
BCayor)  had  all  their 
old  documents  re- 
bound, aud  they  psre 
now  in  good  state 
and  condiUon. 


None, 


The  Borough  Fund 
for  all  proper  pur- 
poses. 


No. 


(a)  I  cannot  ssy,  the 
arrsncement  is  systematic 
and  I  oelleve  satisfactory. 

-  -  Yes. 
Written. 


n 


(a)  They  are  arranged  in  a 
Plate  Glass  Cabinet. 

(b)  There  is  no  list  or  index. 


1818. 


No.     But   in    a 
History. 


I  cannot  say. 


A  few,  in  the 
Transactions  of  the 
Antiquarian  and 
other  local  So- 
cieties. 


Oldest  docu- 
ment 1820. 


No. 


The  reign  of 
Bliflb- 


Queen 
beth. 


One  of  the 
Charters  has  been 
translated  and 
printed. 

The  local  topo- 
graphers have  in- 
corporated many 
extracts  from  the 
Corporation  pro- 
ceedings into  tnelr 
publications. 


No  arrangements. 


(a)  For  so  many  hours 
as  the  museum  remains 
open. 

(b)  The  permission  of 
the  Secretaries  of  the 
Antiquarian  Society 
must  DC  obtained. 

(c)  Yes. 


*•' 


(a)  At  all  times  upon 
proper  application  to 
the  Mavor  or  the  Town 
Clerk  for  proper  pur- 


(b)  None  would  be 
lent  without  the  order 
of  the  Court 

(c)  No  application  for 
such  a  loan  has  been 
made. 


Beoord  Book  partly  indexed. 


(a)  Ihey  are  not  classifled 
or  arranged. 
(b)Ves. 
(c)  Vrritten. 


The  86th 
year  of  the 
reign  of  Queen 
Elisabeth. 


The  first 
Charter  extant 
is  dated  2 
James  I.  An 
old  Parish 
Minute  Book 
began  in  1619. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


,'  Yes,  in  yean  gone 
by  some  disteriorated 
bv  damp  and  this  in 
the  endeavour  to 
secure  freedom  from 
fire  risk. 


Na 


Yes.    The 
tershave. 


Char- 


The  documents  are 
ancient  records  of  the 
Town,  and  the  Town 
Clerk  will  let  any 
person  inspect  sameu 
so  requested. 


Ho. 


(a)  Upon  application 
to  the  Town  Clerk  at 
reasonable  hours. 

(b)  No,  bat  none 
would  be  lent. 


In  one  old  Book 
which  is  bound  in 
leather  and  the  inside 
binding  of  which  Is 
part  of  an  old  Prayer 
Book,  the  capital 
letters,  which  are 
beautifully  illumi- 
nated, have  been  snt 
out  Of  some  Yaodal 
in  days  gone  by. 


3068. 
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LOCAL  RECORDS  COMMITTEE. 


ENGLAND 

AND 

WALES. 


1.  What  coUeoUong  of 
dooamentB  relfttlng  to 
the  hiitory  of  the  lo^tj 
already  exist? 

What  U  the  general 
nature  of  their  oontente? 


8.  Arethej 
in  public  or 
private  cm- 
todyr 


ing 
taoK 


8.  In  what  hnlld- 
9  thej  oon* 
edr 


4.  (a)  Is  the 

modatlon  nifllcient  and 
aatiefactory? 

In  partlcnlar^ 

(h)!!  the  handing 
fireproof  and  diy,  and 

(c)  Are  the  roomi  well 
Umted  and  otherwiae 
adapted  for  the  ueeof 
those  who  maj  wlab  to 
conraltthemf 


6.  (a)  Who    are    the 
cntto^ana? 

(h)  By  whom  are  tbej 
appointed? 


(c)  What  _ 
if  any,  are  there  for  the 
appointment  of  penoni 
with  proper  qoaliflca* 
tioni? 

(d)  How  are  thej  paid  ? 

(e)  Do  they  diiebanie 
any  other  f  onoUone  ? 


NON-oomnr 

BOBOUGHS-eoiitinued. 
HBKXrOKD      -       - 


HBTWOOD 


BIOHAM  FEBKB&B 


nXEflTON 


UEWDAL  -       •       • 

(By  direction  of  a  8nb* 

Committee  of  the  Oor> 

poration.) 


KIDDSBMIK8XEB 


LANCA8TEB     • 


Boyal  Charter!,  Deeda, 
ConstitatlonB,  Byelawe, 
Manor  Coort  Rolls.  Free- 
doms, Burgess  Bolls,  and 
other  documents. 


There  are  none  in  Hey- 
wood  that  I  know  of. 
The  Borough  was  incor- 

e crated  In  1881,  and 
unieipal  Records  are  in 
the  Corporation  offices, 
but  these  relate  merely 
to  the  proceedings  of  the 
Council  and  their  Pre> 
decessors,  the  Local  Board. 


There  are  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  ancient 
recoros  chiefly  relating  to 
the  administration  of 
Justice  in  the  Borough. 

There  are  also  various 
ancient  Charters. 


I  am  not  aware  of  anv 
arrangements  which 
exist  for  the  purpose. 


The  Municipal  collec- 
tion commences  with  a 
Charter  and  Boke  of 
Reoorde  in  the  year  1676. 
The  collection  comprises 
the  official  documents 
relating  to  the  business 
of  the  Town  Council  from 
1646  downwards. 

Deeds  relating  to  the 
property  belonging  to  the 
Corporation.  Commis- 
sions of  the  Peace 


A  Collection  of  old 
Charters,  Byelaws  and 
Ordinances,  14  in  number, 
formerly  kept  in  the  Town 
Clerk's  office  but  now  in 
a  glass  case  in  the  Mayor's 
parlour  in  the  Town  ualL 


They  are 
kept  in  the 
Corporation 
strongroom. 


At  the  Borough 
Sunreyor's  Office. 


There  may 
of  course  be 
documents  of 
which  I  have 
no  knowledge 
in  the  hands 
of  private 
persons,  and 
the  CleriE  of 
the  Peace  for 
the  Cotmty  of  Lancaster  probably 
has  custody  of  documents  re- 
lating to  this  locality  as  part  of 
the  County. 


The  Records 
are  in  the 
custody  of 
the  Corpora- 
Uon,and  are 
kept  in  an 
oak  cupboard 


See  question  2. 


speciauv  con- 
structed for 
them  in  the 
TownHalL 

The  Charters  are  In  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Town  Clerk  and  are 
kept  in  his  private  strong  room. 


In     public 
custody. 


Public. 


In  the  cus- 
tody of  my- 
self as  Town 
Clerk,  for  the 
Corporation. 


In  Kendal  Town 
Hall  Muniment 
Boom  inovided  for 
the  purpose  by  the 
Corporatlcm  of 
Kendal. 


In  the  Town  Hall. 


ra),  (b)  Yes. 
(c)  The  room  is  not 
so  adapted. 


(•)  Yes. 

(b)  The  Town  Hall  is 
dry  and  well  lighted 
but  of  course  not  fire- 
proof. 

(c)  The  strong  room 
is  fireproof  and  oxy. 


(a)  Quite.  The  rooms 
were  built  on  purpose 
for  the  Muniments,  and 
ttiere  is  ample  aooom* 
modation  for  those  who 
use  them. 

(b),  (c)  Yes. 


(aJYes. 

(b)  The  building  is 
not  fireproof  but  quite 
dry. 

(c)  Yes. 


Officially  I  have  only         In  the  cus-         In  the  Lancaster 
knowledge  of  the  Books,      tody  of  my-      Town  Hall. 
Charters,     Deeds,     ana 
Papers  under  my  sontool 
as  Town  Clerk. 

These  include  Minute 
Books,  7  vols.— 1661-1822 
(9  pages  missing  in  oneX  and  some  later  vols. 

Freemen's  Rolls.  1688  to  Date. 

Charters.— -1193,  John,  Earl  of  Moieton  ;  1199,  King  John ; 
1227  A  1283,  Henry  III. ;  Richard  I. ;  186?,  Edward  m. :  1884, 
Richard  TI.  ;  Heniy  V.  ;  Henry  VI L  ;  16(i0,  Henry  VIIL  ; 
1667,  FMllp  and  Mary  ;  1563  Elisabeth  ;  1609,  James  I.  ; 
George  1 11. 

Numerous  Conrt  Books,  Enrolment  Books,  and  other  papers. 


The  accommodation 
is,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Corporation,  sufficient 
and  satisfactwy.  The 
muniments  are  pre- 
aerved  in  a  strong  mom, 
which  is  very  dry.  The 
Charters  are  nearly  all 
framed.  They  can  be 
consulted  in  my  office 
if  the  permission  of  tiie 
Corix>ration  is  obtained. 


No  custodians  are 
appointed.  The  key  of 
toe  atroDg  room  la  kept 
at  the  FoUoe  Station. 


See  queatlona  1  and  2. 


M  The  Town  Clerk. 

(b)  Kendal  Corpora- 
tion. 

(d)  Payment  included 
inaalary. 

(e)Yea. 


(a)  The  Town  Clark, 
fb)  The  Corporation. 

(c)  The  Town  Cleric  ii 
a  trniversity  Graduate.  ' 
and  is  nominated  for  | 
the  Fellowship  of  the  < 
Society  of  Antiquaries, 
and  is  <m  the  Council 
of  several  Sod  itiea. 

(d)  By  the  Oorpoia- 
tion. 

(e)  Certainly.  Town 
Clerk,  Cleric  to  Urban 
Sanitaiy  Authority, 
Clerk  to  Burial  Board 
Ac.  Ac 
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6.  WbAt  fond*  are 
ATalUble  for  tbe 
iiialnt«iiADC6  of  the 
colleGtion  or  for 
adding  to  Its  oon* 
Untof 


7.  («)  How  are  the  doen- 
iiMDtaolaaitfied  and  arMngedV 

1»)  la  tiiere  any  Hit  ci  or 
ex  to  the  oontenta  of  the 
colleotloni? 

<c)  If  10.  U  it  writtra  or 
printed  t 


Inde: 


8.  To  what 
dftte  do  the 
oldeat  doea- 
mentagoback? 


9.  Hare  any  of 
them  been  printed 
orcaleodand? 


10.  (a)Atwbftttlmea 
and  onaer  what  condi- 
tions are  members  of 
the  public  allowed  to 
inspect  or  copy  doca* 
ments  in  the  ooUeo* 
UonT 

))  Are     there     anj 
ies  about  lending  out 
documents? 

(c)  If  so,  have  they 
worked  wellT 


11.  HaTe  any  of  the 
documents,  within 
your  knowledge,  been 
destroyed  or  injured 
by  liie,  damp,  or  other 
cataMt 


The  Ooondl  from 
time  to  time  Tote 
sums  of  money,  which 
are  being  expended  on 
Indexing  and  arrang- 
ing the  records. 


None  beyond   the 
Borough  Fund. 


None. 


The  Borough  Fund 
is  available  for  the 
maintenance  of  the 
collection,  but  there 
is  no  fund  sTaUable 
for  adding  to  Its 
oontenti. 


(a)  They  are  being  bound 
in  volumes. 

(b)  An  index  Is  being  oom- 
pUed. 


A.D.1804. 


Koi  asoept  by 
usage  in  tbe  past. 


Turner,  in  his  The  work  of  arranging 
BistoiT  of  Hert-  and  indexing  the  docu- 
fordshue,  18S0,  Ap-  ments  has  not  pro- 
pendfac  n.,  p.  464,  greased  sufficiently  for 
gives  <|neen  Mary's  uiis. 
Charter,  tbe  Writ 
of  James  I.,  giving 
the  Boromm  two  representatives  in  Parliament,  and  the  letters 
patent  of  Ciiarles  I.  oonflnning  the  union  of  the  two  (Siurohes  of 
All  Saints  and  St.  John.  Cussan's  History  of  Hertfordshire,  Fart 
X.,  Appendix,  page  Ml,  gives  a  copy  of  the  Survey  of  the  borough 
In  1681.  Chauncev,  in  his  Historical  Antiquities  of  Hertfordshire, 
Yol.  I.,  page  467,  gives  copies  of  certain  other  documents. 


The    documents    are    not 
classiAed  or  indexed. 


As  none  of 
the  documents 
are  classifled  or 
■Ranged  It  Is 
difficult  tosa^ 
but  probably 
about  A.D. 
1800. 


Ko. 


(a)  Docketted  and  arranged 
according  to  date.  Charters 
translated  and  printed,  also 
many  of  the  ancient  records. 

(bX  (c)  Ste  answer  to  No.  9. 


So  far  as  is 
known  from 
1676. 


The  Projierties' 
Committee  miilntaiii 
the     building.      No 

Kants  have  recently 
en  made  foi  addi- 

ttOB. 


The  documents  are  arranged 
as  stated  in  a  glass  case 
numbered  and  placed  for  their 
preservation  where  possible 
between  two  sheets  of  glsss. 

Mr.  W.  de  G.  Birch  some- 
time since  copied  the  whole 
of  the  documents  into  a 
book  with  translations  side 
by  side.  This  book  is  kept 
with  the  originals  and  is 
frequently  inspected  hf 
visitors. 


(a)  Arranged  on  shelves  and 
in  boxes. 


A.D.  UOS. 
This  document 
Isentttled^The 
Composition  of 
the  Manor  of 
KIddennlnster.' 


n>)  A  general  list. 
(c) 


Written. 


The  oldest 
existing  Char- 
ter Is  UW. 


The  Beoords  have 
been  examined  by 
the  Historical 

Manuscripts  Com- 
mission, and  some 
of  them  calendared 
and  printed. 

Print  of  History 
and  Incidents  con- 
nected with  the 
Three  Soyal  Char- 
ters of  Incorpora- 
tion of  the  Borough 
of  Kendal,  rar 
Cornelius  Nichol- 
son, F.O.S.,  F.8.A. 


No. 


(|a)  MemberB  (of  the 
public  can  inspect  any 
of  the  documents  upon 
obtaining  the  sancUon 
of  theMuror. 

>),  (o)  There  are  no 


(b), 
rules. 


Now   Notthat  I  am 
of. 


Not  extensively. 
A  paper  on  "The 
Charters"  was  read 
by  the  late  Town 
Clerk  (Mr.  W.  O. 
Roper,  F.S.A.)  at 
the  IiMicaster  meet- 
ing of  the  B437al 
Archnologlcal  In- 
stitute. 


(a)  Any  time  between 
9  a.m.  and  6  n.m.,  on 
application  to  tne  Town 
Clerk.    No  fee  charged. 

(b)  None  ever  lent. 


(a)  No  specified  time. 
On  application  to  the 
Mayor  or  Town  Clerk. 

(b)  None  are  lent 
out. 


(a)  The  few  appllua- 
tions  tbat  have  been 
received  have  been 
favourably  conslderad. 
The  Corporation  have 
given  to  Mr.  Roper 
special  privileges  in 
tnis  matter. 

<b)  No  BiUes. 


Ho. 


Ko. 


None  by  damp- 
Hie  original  chart'cr 
bears  evldenoe  of 
proximity  to  fixe.  It 
is  believed  hi  Civil 
War  times.  NotMi^ 
recent. 


658. 


12 
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LOCAL  RECORDS  COMMITTEi:. 


ENGLAND 

AND 

WALES, 


1.  What  ooUectioofl  of 
documenta  reUtiiig  to 
the  histoiy  of  the  locali^ 
ahready  exist  ? 

Whftt  iB  the  general 
nature  of  their  contents? 


2.  Are  they 
in  pablic  or 
priTate  cus- 
tody? 


8.  In  what  build- 
ing are  they  con- 
tained? 


4.  (a)  Is  the  aooom- 
modation  snfflcient  and 
•atistectoxy? 

In  particular— 

(b)lB  the  building 
fireproof  and  dry,  and 

(c)  Are  the  rooms  well 
Uonted  and  otherwise 
adapted  for  the  use  of 
those  who  may  wish  to 
consult  them  r 


&  (a)  Who  an    the 
cutcNuani? 

(b)  l^whonanthey 
appointed? 

(c)  What  gnanatees, 
If  any,  are  there  for  the 
appointment  of  persons  i 
with  proper  qnaUflca- 
tionsf 

(d)  How  are  tbey  paidr 

(e)  Do  they  diadiarge 
any  other  fonotloBs  ? 


NON-COUNTT 
BOROUGHS— eofieifiiMd. 

LAU1IC1I8T0K  -       -       • 


LS0HIK3TBK  • 

(With  aid  of  Chairman 
of  the  Tree  library 
P/ommittee). 


£BWB8 


Tor  UCHFISLD,  im  p.  74. 


Tor  LISKEABD,  aee  p.  76. 


LONGTON 


LSflTWITHniL 


LOUGHBOBOUOH 


fyyr  L0X7TH,  sm  p.  78. 


No  anrangements  exist 
on  this  subject  other  than 
that  ss  to  Municipal  docu- 
ments. A  Town  Clerk, 
on  his  appointment  to 
office  at)out  25  Tears  ago, 
obtained  from  his  prede- 
cessor, and  otherwise 
collected  from  private 
hands,  municipal  records 
and  other  old  writings 
which  had  apparently  for 
centuries  been  much 
neglected.  These  docu- 
ments are  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  corporation. 
The  substance  of  these 
documents  specifically 
may  perhaps  be  most 
easily  seen  in  an  octavo 
volume  minted  In  1886. 
called  "The  Histories  of 
Launceston  and  Dun- 
heved,"  by  R.  and  0.  B. 
Peter. 


A  number  of  unclassi- 
fied documents  m  charge 
of  the  Town  Council  and 
the  Vicar  and  Church- 
wardens, also  in  private 
hands,  especially  these  of 
Court,  Leominster.     The 


Ab  to  the  more  ancient  Documents  in  the 
liands  of  the  Corporation,  they  are  placed  in  a 
small  fireproof  room,  a  portion  of  the  Guild* 
halL  The  documents  of  recent  date  are  in 
other  parts  of  the  Guildhall  which  are  not  fire- 
proof. The  Guildhall  wss  erected  about  10 
years  sgo,  (b)  and  is  reasonably  dry  as  a  build- 
ing, but  not  fireproof  ss  a  whole. 

(c)  The  rooms  are  only  used  for  purposes  ot 
the  Borough  and  Divisional  County  Petty 
Sessions ;  they  are  not  lighted  or  intended  ss  a 
place  for  public  access  to  them. 


It  is  pos- 
sible tiiat 
many  docu- 
ments similar 
to  those  re- 
ferred to  in 
No.  1  are  still 
in  private 
hands.  No 
proper  re- 
gard to  their 
importance 
seems  to  have 

been      paid.  i 

and  the  Msjors,  B^corders,  Town  Clerks,  and  even 
Sergeants  at-Mace,  occasionally.  It  Is  feared,  either  appropri- 
ated or  neglected  them.  There  seems  also  to  have  been 
legal  contention  as  to  Borough  Rights,  when  documents 
were  necessarily  taken  to  Courts  of  Law.  and  some  of  them 
mav  never  have  been  returned.  I  have  hereafter  referred  to 
an  Incomplete  Schedule  of  Documents  which  were  posscmed 
by  the  Municipal  body  in  the  year  1067.  A  large  proportion 
of  these  Documents  is  not  now  in  our  hands. 


Sf  No.  1. 


The  Town  Hall, 
the  Church  Vestry, 
private  residences. 


J.  H.  Arkwright,  Esq.,  Hampton 
documents  in  the  custody  of  the 
Tbwn  Council  consist  of  charters,  leases,  chamber  records,  itc. 
The  charter  of  Queen  Manr  is  framed,  and  hangs  in  the  Council 
Chamber  (Town  HallX  lliose  In  the  custody  of  the  Vicar  and 
Churchwardens  are  mostly  maps,  terriers,  registers,  &c.  Mr. 
Arkwright  possesses  various  and  important  documents  includ- 
ing the  MSS.,  Manor  and  Priory  of  Leominster,  Dr.  Con- 
ingsby's  heraldic  visitation  and  documents  relating  to  Earl 
Contngsby's  litigation  ;  many  date  back  800  to  400  years. 


In     public 
custody. 


Thev  are  con- 
tained in  many 
different  buildings ; 
there  is  no  collec- 
tion of  them  In  one 
building. 


There  is  no  such  collec- 
tion of  documents  in  the 

Borough  of  Lewes,   but 

there  are  certain  docu- 
ments in  the  custody  of 

various  authorities    and 

offlclals.-for  example- 
County  muniments  and 

records  of  Quarter  Sessions,  in  the  custody  of  the  Ooimty  CounclL 
The  old  borough  books,  kept  by  the  SQfl^  Constables  of  the 

Town  mlor  to  its  incorporation  In  1881,  in  the  custody  of  the 

Town  Council. 
Old  registers  and  Ecclesiastical  records,  at  the  Bishop's 

Rwlstry,  for  the  Archdeaoonnr  of  Lewes, 
wills  and  ofllcial  entries  of  Wills,  kept  by  the  District  Probate 

Regtotry, 
The  Registers,  accounts,  and  Vestry  minutes  of  the  several 

parishes  m  the  Borough,  in  the  custody  of  the  Rectors  and 

Churchwardens  of  the  various  parishes. 


There  are  none  except 
the  Minute  Books  of  the 
Town  Council  and  Police 
Commissioners. 


The  documents  in  the 
possession  of  this  Cor- 
poration consist  of  Chsr- 
ters.  Minute  Books,  re- 
cords of  Courts  Leet, 
leases,  conveyances  to  the 
Corporation,  records  of 
actums  and  elections, 
correspondence,  bills,  and 
odd  papers. 


Public. 


They  are  in 
the  custody 
of  the  Cor- 
poration. 


(a)  and  (b) 
Thev  are  ac- 
cessible to 
public. 


(a)  In  the  Parish  diurch 
chest,  in  custody  of 
Rector,  there  are  the 
Registers,  dating  fh>m 
1688,  and  Chamwood 
Forest  Enclosure  Award. 

(b)  Charter  of  Incorporation,  dated  1888,  and  title  deeds  and 
administrative  papers  hi  safe  at  Town  Hall. 

(c)  Documents  relating  to  various  old  Charities,  if  still 
existing,  in  the  hands  of  various  lYustees. 

Irrespective  of  above,  no  collection. 


Tlie  Court  House 
and  Public  Librsiy. 


They  are  kept  in 
a  wooden  chest  In  a 
room  celled  the 
Justices'  room  in 
the  Municipal 

buildings.  Before 
1886  (&e  date  of 
the  new  charter) 
the  keys  of  the 
chest  (three)  were 
supposed  to  be  kept 
by  three  members 
and  officers  of  the 
Corporation. 


Se4    answer    to 
No.  1. 


(a)  It  answers  present 
purposes,  but  in  view  of 
faciJities  being  extended 
for  perusal,  Ac,  of 
course  inadequate. 

(b)  Not  fireproof,  but 

(c)  Yes,  fairly,  but  it 
would  have  to  be  in  one 
of  the  public  rooms  not 
always  available. 


There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  these  points 
are  satisfactory. 


(a)  No ;  not  at  pre- 
sent, 
(b),  (c)  No. 


(a)  Yes. 

(b)  The  building  is 
dry,  but  not  fireproof. 

(c)  Documents  are 
taken  generally  to  the 
Council  Chamber  tix 
eiaminatioB. 


Yes ;  save  as  to  Parish 
Chest,  which  is  kept  on 
staircase  at  Rectory. 


I 


(a)  The  Town  Ooon- 
cil,  who  act  I7  their 
Town  Clerk  and  a  care  ■ 
taker. 

n>),(c)and(d)SBf(a). 

(e)  The  Caretaker  is 
also  BUI  Poster  and  a 
Sorjeant-at  Maoe. 


(a)  Town  Council 
(keys  kept  bj  Town 
Clerk).  Vicar  and 
Chureik  wardens. 


The  custodians  are 
the  officers  of  the 
various  authorities  to 
whom  the  doenmentfl 
belong. 


(a)  The  Town  Coun- 
cil. 
n>)  The  Ratepayras. 
ic)  N<nie. 
(d)  NU. 


(a)  The   Town  Clerk 
charge     of     the 
"Corporation     (Thest,"  i 
ss  it  IS  termed.  I 

(c)  He       gives       no  j 
guarantee,  (d)  and  is 
not  paid. 


See  answer  to  No.  1. 
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fm 


6.  WhAi  fandi  are 
AyaiUUa  lor  tlw 
fn>tntiin»iioff  of  the 
eolleeCicNi  or  for 
adding  to  Iti 
teDtof 


7.  (a)  How  are  the  doeu- 
ments  daaaifled  and  arranged? 

(b)  l8  there  any  Ibt  of  or 
index  to.  the  oontenta  of  the 
oollections  ? 

(c)  If  BO,  iB  it  writtoD  or 
linntedr 


8.  To  what 
date  do  the 
oldest  docu- 
ments go  baclc? 


9.  Have  any  of 
them  been  prUited 
or  calendared  ? 


10.  (a)  At  what  times 
and  under  what  condi- 
tions are  members  of 
the  public  allowed  to 
inspect  or  copy  docu- 
ments in  the  coUec- 
Uon? 

(b)  Are  there  any 
rules  about  lending  out 
documents  ? 

they 


WOT] 


orked  well 


have 
? 


11.  Have  any  of  the 
documenta»  within 
your  knowledge,  been 
destroyed  or  Injured 
by  4r^  dampt  or  other 
GaoM? 


None. 


(a)  |To  perfect  arrange- 
ment exists,  but  there  is  a 
species  of  chronological  dis- 
position of  them  in  the 
drawers,  Ac  in  which  they 
are  placed. 

(b)  No  index  or  perfect 
list  exists.  The  best  list  is 
found  in  the  before  mentioned 
printed  book  of  1885. 

(c)  &i(b). 


None. 


(a)  It  is  believed  that  thev 
nure  not  classified  at  all  though 
experts  have  had  permission 
from  time  to  time  and 
have  inspected  and  made 
notes  of  all  fShe  documents 
deposited  at  the  Town  Hall. 

<b)No. 


Nooo. 


Not  at  alL 


(a)  The  documents  are 
numbered  consecutively,  and 
kept  in  bundles. 

(D)  A  written  list  is  kept  of 
the  endorsements. 


NIL 


A  Schedule  (written)  Is 
kept  of  the  papers  at  the 
Town  Hall. 


Cirea  1245~ 
a  charter  from 
BobertFlssacre, 
then  the  Prior 
of  the  Priory  of 
Launoeston,  to 
the  lepers  of 
Gillemmin  of 
land  aqd  a 
chapel,  after- 
waras  for  oen* 
tnries  known  as 
St.     Leonard's 


See  ''History  of 
Dunheved  and 
Launceston." 


(a)  No  fixed  rule. 
The  public  are  some* 
times  permitted  to  in- 
spect in  company  with 
some  member  of  the 
Corporation  or  of  the 
Town  Clerk. 

(b),  (c).  There  are  no 
rules,  but  documents 
are  never  permitted  to 
be  removed  from  the 
Municipal  bnildings. 


Sh  answer  to  No.  t 


Hospital      for 

lepers.  The  Charter  and  conventual  seal  appended  are  Ingood  condition.  A  private 
deed  dated  about  1260,  Walter  Oynn  to  Oalmd  the  son  of  William  of  Middle  Wode,aad 
18  other  private  deeds  between  that  date  and  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century  are 
also  here.  There  are  charters,  1st  May  1888.  from  Richard  II.,  Snd  May  1888,  18(b 
September  1809.  Letters  patent  confirming  the  Charter  of  Bichard  n.  26th  January 
1401,  Charter  pardoning  all  supposed  offences  committed  against  the  Crown  by  the 
Mavor.  12th  May  1414.  Henry  v..  Letters  patent  referring  to  the  Bill  of  Launoeston. 
10th  February  1487,  Letters  confirming  all  before-mentioned  Charters.  Hat  June  160IL 
Henry  Yin.,  Oeneral  pardon  of  offences  against  State  committed  by  Mayor  aoa 
Commonalty  of  Dunheved.  10th  March  1615,  Charter  respecting  and  confirming  all 
before-mentioned  Charters.  I6th  February  1556.  conilmuiM;.  8rd  March  1800^  ood- 
flrming  Charter.  22nd  July  1688,  Charter  appointmg  Sir  Hugh  Piper  deputy  Bfooorder 
for  life. 


Queen  Mary 
Charter  In  1568 
and  possibly 
earlier. 


Several  charters 
and  some  public 
records  are  printed 
in  local  histories 
only. 


(a)  Applications  are 
rarely  made,  and  never 
refused  to  respectable 
applicants,  but  the 
town  hall  custodian  is 
in  attendance  and  made 
responaible. 

(b)  I  have  neveiiheard 
of  a  document  being 
lent  out. 


No. 


Tea,  some  20  yeatt 
sfadoe  damp  was  found 
to  be  iniunng  charters 
when  they  were  over- 
hauled, and  a  strong 
box  purchased  for 
them.  The  seals  were 
all  attended  to,  and 
they  are  in  good  order 
now. 


About  1832. 


No. 


I  do  not 
know :  the  His- 
torical Manu- 
scripts Com- 
mission have 
all  the  oldest 
for  examina- 
tion. 


No ;  but  some 
old  conveyances 
were  teanslated  in 
connection  with  a 
local  dispute. 


(a)  Hitherto  no  appli- 
cation has  been  made 
for  inspection  ix  copy  of 
documents. 

<b)No. 


(a)  Whenever  the 
Town  Clerk  can  spare 
the  time  to  show  them. 

(b)  No  documents 
are  lent. 


No. 


There  is  no  such  pro- 
vision 


No. 


No ;  but  some  of  the 
older  ones  show  signs 
of  having  been  at 
some  time  damaged 
by  damp. 


<4 


LOCAL  RECORDS  COMMITTER 


ENGLAND 

AND 

WALES. 


1.  What  ooUections  of 
documents  relating  to 
the  history  of  the  locality 
already  exist? 

What  is  the  general 
nature  of  their  contents  ? 


2.  Are  they 
in  public  or 
prirate  cus- 
tody? 


8.  In  what  build- 
ing  are  tbaj  con- 
tained? 


4.  (a)  Is  the  aooom- 
modation  suffloient  and 
satisfactory  ? 

In  particular— 

(b)  Is  the  building 
fireproof  and  dry,  and 

(c)  Are  the  rooms  well 
lisnted  and  otherwise 
adapted  for  the  use  of 
those  who  nuur  wish  to 
consult  them  ? 


6.  (a)  Who  are  the 
custodians?  i 

(b)  Bj  whom  are  they 
appointed? 

(0)  What  guanntees, 
if  any,  are  there  for  the 
appointment  of  persons 
with  proper  quallflca- 

tlODS? 

(d)  How  are  they  paid? 

(e)  Do  they  dischazge 
any  other  functiooa  ? 


NON-OOUKTY 
BOBOXJOBB-^eontinusd. 

LOWBSTOFT     •       - 


LITDLOW  . 


LUTON 


L71CB  EBOIS 


LYMIKOTOK 


HACCLB8IIBLD 


MAIBEKHBAD 


1.  There  fs  no  collection  of  historical  documents  in  the  poisessiOD  of  the  Corporation. 
Talue,  and  they  have  other  documents  in  their  possession. 


I  belieTo  the  Stewards  of  the 


(a)  A  large  and  miscel- 
laneous collection  of  old 
Deeds  and  papers  con- 
nected with  the  Town  of 
Ludlow,  consisting  of  old 
Wills,  and  Leases  of  Ck)r- 

Stration  property,  old 
inute  Books,  Quarter 
Sessions'  papers,  and 
papers  of  the  old  Court 
of  Record,  Court  Leet  and 
other  local  Courts,  Ter- 
riers, Orders  from  the 
Court  of  the  Marches,  old 
letters,  Charters  of  the 
Town,  and  a  great  quan- 
tity of  old  documents  con- 
nected with  the  Town. 
Obits  and  other  papers  of 
the  Palmers'  Guild, 
Churchwardens  accounts. 
Corporation  accounts. 
Hammermen's  and  Stitch- 
men's  papers,  &c. 

(b)  The  Parish  Regis- 
ters and  many  Church 
papers  are  kept  in  the 
Church. 

(c)  The  Union  and  Dis- 
trict Council  papers  and 
the  Union  Registers  of 
Births,  Deaths,  and  Mar- 
riages are  kept  at  the 
Workhouse. 

N.B.— The  papers  men- 
tioned at  (a)  are  only 
hereafter  reterred  to. 


There  really  are  none 
that  I  am  aware  of. 


Charters,  Court  Leet 
and  Court  of  Hustings 
Proceedings,  Town  Coun- 
cil Minute  Books. 


The  Lymington  Town 
Council  have  various 
Minute  and  Accoimt 
Books  relating  to  the  Bo- 
rough, some  of  which  are 
of  ancient  date.  The 
general  nature  of  their 
contents  has  reference  to 
the  work  of  tiie  Corpora- 
tion. 


(a)  Municipal  records, 
such  as  Charters  ana 
Deeds. 

(b)  Parish  records  in 
different  chuiches. 


Old  Charters  and 
poration  Records. 


Cor- 


Thev  belong 
to  and  are  In 
the  custodv 
of  the  Muni- 
cipal Corpora- 
tion of  the 
Borough  of 
Ludlow  and 
their  Town 
Clerk. 


In  a  room  (the 
Record  Room)  in 
the  T6wn  Hall.  A 
few  of  the  Charters 
and  .papers  have 
been  lent  to  and  are 
exhibited  in  the 
Ludlow  Museum. 


I  can  hardly  answer  these  ques- 
tions. I  may  say,  however,  that  all 
Cipers  and  documents  relating  to 
unicipal  aif airs  are  in  my  posses- 
sion. Ilie  Parish  Registers  are  of 
course  in  the  custody  and  care  of 
the  Yicar  and  Churchwardens,  and 
are  kept  at  the  Church.  The  Board 
of  Ouudians  possess  the  books  and 

ehpers  relatinis  to  the  affairs  of  the 
nlon.  Corporation  papers  and 
documents  are  kept  at  the  Town 
Hall. 


Public. 


In  the  cus- 
tody of  the 
Town  Clerk, 
the  Corpora- 
tion having 
no  public 
offices  what- 
ever. 


Municipal 
records  are  in 
the  custody 
of  the  Town 
Clerk  in  ac- 
cordance with 
Municipal 
Corporations 
Act,  1882. 


In  the  cus- 
tody of  the 
Corporation. 


GuildhaU 


In  a  wooden  box 
in  the  Town  Clerk's 
Office. 


Town  Hall,  Mac- 
clesiield. 


The  Town  HalL 


(a)  The  Record  Room 
though  not  large  is 
sufficient  and  satisfac- 
tory with  the  exception 
mentioned  below  (b). 

(b)  The  Room  Is  dry, 
but  not  fireproof  or 
burglar  proof.  It  is  on 
the  ground  floor.  It  is, 
however,  sometimes 
used  Inr  the  Inspector 
of  Weights  and 
Measures  when  stamp- 
ing these  which  can 
hardly  be  called  a  safe 
occupation,  nor  can  any 
guard  be  kept  upon  the 
papers  beyond  shutting 
them  up  at  such  a  time. 

(c)  It  is  lighted  by 
two  windows,  and  has 
conveniences  for  the 
use  of  those  who  wish 
to  consult  the  Records. 
It  has  been  furnished  by 
the  Corporation  within 
the  past  12  Tears  with 
a  supply  of  pigeon  holes 
and  cupboards  for  the 
arrangement  and  better 
preservation  of  the 
papers.  The  room  has 
a  fireplace,  and  is 
lighted  by  gss. 


^a)  Fairly  sufficient. 

(b)  and  (c)  Fireproof, 
weU  lighted,  slightly 
damp. 


(•X  (bX  (c)  No. 


Yes. 

Kept  in  safes, 
(c)  Suitable  rooms  in 
Town  Hall  available. 


(aX(bXand(c)  Ces. 


The  Custodian  is  the 
f.'own  Clerk,  in  accord- 
ance with  Secticm  17  (3) 
Of  the  Municipal  Cor- 

K rations    Act^     1881. 
ro  or  three  persons  in 
the    town    have    been 

given  by  the  Ccvpora- 
on    the  privilege  of 
having  keys  in   ccmse- 

Juence  of  having  been 
elegated  by  the  Cor- 
poration with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  removing 
all  the  documents  some 
Tears  ago  to  this  room 
from  the  old  Record 
Room,  whidi  was 
iimplv  an  old  attic  in 
the  Old  police  station. 
They  afterwards  made 
an  attempt  to  go 
through,  clean,  and 
Toof^uj  arrange  the 
papen  In  view  of  a 
possible  viait  on  a 
future  occasion  by  Mr. 
Maxwell  Lyte,  who  it 
was  hoped  would  give 
gome  hints  as  to  their 
better  arrangement. 
The  other  gentlemen, 
among  whom  are  the 
Town  Clerk  and  the 
Clerk  of  the  Peace,  are 
persons  who  have  taken 
aome  interest  in  the  old 
Records  of  an  ancient 
Borough,  and  who 
undertook  the  duty  for 
the  purposes  of  histori- 
oal  research  and  study. 


<a)  Mayor  and  Town 
0erk. 
.  (b)  CorporaUon. 

(cX  (dX  (e)  &»  (a)  and 
(W. 


<  (a)  The  Town  Clerk.    , 
'  (b)  The  Corporation. 

(c)  The  Council  would 
not  lightlv  resolve  to 
place  the  documents  in  | 
tbe  aistody  of  any  but 
one  who  was  considered 
to  be  a  fit  person. 

(d)  The  Town  Clerk  is 
paid  nothing  as  such 
ouitodian. 

'  (e)  The  usual  duties 
of  a  1  own  Clerk. 


!  See  answer  to  No.  2. 


^ 


^)  The  Town  Clerk. 
)  The  Corporation. 
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6.  Wtaai  fundi  we 
ATallAble  for  the 
malntenaiioe  of  the 
ooUectftoo  or  for 
adding  to  tti  oon< 
tent^ 


7.  (ft)  How  are  the  doou- 
mentB  clasaifled  and  arranged  ? 

Sl>)  Is  there  any  Hat  of  or 
ex  to  the  oontenta  of  the 
collections  T 

(c)  If  io,  ia  it  written  or 
inrinted? 


&  To  what 
date  do  the 
oldeit  docn- 
mentagobaok? 


9.  Have  anv  of 
them  been  prmted 
or  calendared  ? 


10.  (a)  At  what  timet 
and  onder  what  condi- 
tions are  members  of 
the  puUlc  allowed  to 
inspect  or  copj  docu* 
ments  in  tbe  coQec- 
tion? 

fb)  Are  tbere  any 
rules  abont  leading  Oat 
documents  T 

(c)  If  so,  have 
worked  well  T 


tlley 

'i 


11.  HaTe  any  of  the 
docnmenu,  within 
your  knowledge,  been 
destroyed  or  injured 
If  lire.  damp,  or  other 
eansef 


Bianor^Meam.  Beeve  and  Mayhew,  Solicitors)  Loweetoftk  have  a  Manuscript  History  of  Lowestoft,  written  about  a  oentuiy  ago^  whkh  li  of  sone 


No  funds  are  aTail- 
lU>le  unless  the  Bo- 
rough Funds  may  be 
so  applied.  The  Cor- 
porauon  haTe,  how- 
CTer,  supplied  pigeon 
holes  and  onpSoards, 
and  also  give  lighting 
and  firing  when  re- 
quired. 


(a)  The  documents 
roughly  classified  under  cer- 
tain general  heads.  They 
have  been  roughly  cleanecL 
gone  through,  and  sorted,  but 
ft  is  felt  Uttle  more  can  be 
done  in  this  iraj  without 
some  expert  assutanoe  to 
show  in  what  way  the  work 
can  be  further  carried  out. 

(b)  and  (c)  There  is  no 
written  or  printed  list  or 
index. 


No  special  funds 


No  funds  are  avail- 
able  except  the 
Borou^Bate. 


Aa  to  municipal 
records^  the  borough 
fund. 


Noae^ 


(a)  and  (b)  There  is  a  cata- 
logue ;  want  of  space  makes 
dlAcult  any  perfect  anange- 
ment  or  olasuflcation. 

(c)  Written. 


(a)  The  books  are  not  classi- 
fied. 

(b)  No. 


(a)  Arranged  in  different 
deed  boxes  according  to  their 
nature. 

(b)  Yes. 

(c)  Written. 


WniSi  1804; 
Deeds,  1288; 
Corporation 
Leases,  1687  to 
18SX);  Corpora- 
tion Ifmute 
Books,  1600  to 
1888;  Bailiffs' 
Aooounts,1681; 
Fahners'  Guild 
F)ftpen,1888. 


Gimili84. 


The  year  1609. 


First  charter 
of  borough, 
1261. 


(a)  In 


order  of  date. 
Yes. 
Written. 


188L 


A  few  odd  papers 
have  been  printed, 
and  many  of  the 
old  Deeds  were 
photographed  \iir 
the  late  iteT.  W.  C. 
Sparrow,  LL.D.  (of 
which  negatives 
have  been  presented 
to  the  Ludlow 
Museum)  chiefly  to 
show  the  seals  at- 
tached. The 
Churchwardens' Ac- 
counts   have    alsd 

been  transcribed  by 
the  late  Mr.  Llew- 
ellyn Jones,  and 
published  by  the 
Shropshire      Anti- 

fuarian  Sode^. 
^pers  have  also 
been  published  on 
various  matters  to 
which  the  Records 
have  been  of  great 
assistance  by  the 
late  Mr.  Llewellyn 
Jones  and  others. 
The  Beoords  were 
also  undoubtedly  of 
neat  assistance  to 
the  late  Mr.  Thomas 
Wright  F.S.A.  in 
compUuig  his  His- 
tory of  Ludlow. 


Certain  of  tbem 
have  been  trans* 
lated,  and  appeared 
in  County  and  Local 
Histories,  Ac 


No. 


First  charter  has 
been  photographed 
for  the  Mayor's 
Parlour,  Town  Hall. 


No. 


te)  Members  of  the 
puDlic  are  not  admitted 
to  the  Becord  Boom 
without  leave,  but  those 
documents  exhibited  in 
the  Museum  are  open 
to  public  view. 

(b)  None  of  the  docu- 
ments are  lent  without 
the  consent  of  the 
Town  Council,  but  a  se- 
lection was  recently 
lent  (1896)  for  exhiU- 
tion  in  the  Bxhihitlon 
of  Shropshire  Antiqui- 
ties held  at  Shrews 
bury. 

(c)  The  Beoords  are 
now  certainly  in  much 
better  order  than  they 
were  before  their  re- 
moval to  the  present 
Becord  Boom. 


(a)  By  leave  of  the 
Mayor. 

(b)  and  (c)  Forbidden 
to  lend  out. 


(a)  No  objection  has 
ever  been  raised  to  per- 
sons inspecting  or  copy- 
ing documents. 

(b)  No.  The  docu- 
ments would  not  be 
lent  out. 


(a)  No  stated  times. 

(b)  No. 

JVote.  —  Occasionally 
the  documents  have 
been  inspected  by  mem- 
bers of  local  instita- 
tions. 


(a)  At  any  time  upon 
application. 

(D)and(c)  Documents 
are  never  lent  out. 


Hone  appear  to  have 
iiqured  since 
their  removal,  though 
before  this  took  place 
th^  suffered  greatly 
from  damp,  cardes^ 
nesa  and  want  of  atten- 


Fotmeriy  many  by 
damp      before      the 
it       Muniment 


present       lii 
Boom      waa 
tncted. 


cons- 


Not  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Oooncil. 


Not  In  my  time. 


Not  by  Are,  but  tfj 
damp. 
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LOCAL  RECORDS  COAtMITTEE. 


ENGLAND 

AND 

WALES. 


1.  What  collecUoDB  of  I  2.  Are  they 

documenta    relating    to  !  in  public  or 

the  history  of  the  locality  '  private    cm- 

already  exiat?                    I  tody? 

What  is   the    general  t 
nature  of  their  contents  ?  ' 


S.  In  what  build- 
ing are  they  con- 
tained? 


4.  (a)  Is  the  aocom- 
modation  snUlcient  and 
satisfactory  ? 

In  particular— 

(b)  Is  the  building 
fireproof  and  dry,  and 

(c)  Are  the  rooms  well 
lighted  and  otherwise 
adapted  for  the  use  of 
those  who  mar  wish  to 
consult  them  ? 


5.  (a)  Who  aie  the 
coatodlaoif 

(b)  By  whom  are  ih^ 
appointed  r 

(c)  What  guarantees, 
if  any,  are  there  for  the 
appcnntment  of  perscms 
with  proper  qoallfica- 
tioni? 

(d)  How  are  they  paid? 

(e)  Do  they  diadiarge 
any  other  fonctlons  ? 


NON-COUNTY 
BOROUQHB— «mfin:«<'. 

MAIDSTONE     -       -       - 


MALDON   • 


MONMOUTH 


NBATH 


O0WE8T&Y 


PBNRTN 


RAMSQATE 


BBIOATE 


The  documents  are  those  relating  to  the 
Borough,  principally  of  a  Municipal 
character,  such  as  Charters,  Leases,  Sacra- 
mental Test  Books,  Ancient  Minutes  of 
meetings,  Buigfamote  Books,  all  carefully 
stored  on  slate  shelves  in  tne  custody  of 
the  Town  Clerk. 


In  a  fireproof 
strong  room  in  the 
Town  Hall. 


Original  Cfiarten, 

Borough  Records  and 
accounts,  and  Records  of 
Sessions  and  similar  docu- 
ments. 


In  the  pub- 
lic custody  of 
the  Town 
Council. 


They  are  in 
the  custody 
of  the  Mon- 
mouth Cor- 
poration. 


The  only  ooBection  of 
such  documents  (besides 
Parish  Registers)  oelongs 
to  the  Municipal  Corpora- 
tion of  Monmouth,  and 
consists  of  Charters, 
Burgess  Rolls,  Inquisi- 
tions, old  Counterpart  Leases,  ^c.  Minutes  or  records  of 
the  Town  Council,  Sessions,  and  Court  of  Be  cord,  Foil  books, 
lists  of  Voters,  Ac,  Ao. 


The   Moot  HaU, 
Maldon. 


In  a  room  called 
the  Jury  Room,  in 
the  Shire  Hall, 
Monmouth. 


In  the  cus- 
tody of  the 
Town  Clerk. 


At     the     Town 
Clerk's  OiBce. 


(a)  Entirely  so. 

(b)  The  buildbig  is 
fireproof  and  dry. 

(c)  The  room  is  not 
well  lighted  and  not 
adapted  for  study. 
Any  papers  desired  to 
be  consulted  are  tem- 
porarily removed  to  the 
adjoining  room,  and 
then  replaced  at  the 
end  of  the  day. 


(a)  The  accommoda- 
tion is  sufficient. 

(b)  The    building    is 
dry,  but  not  fireproof. 

(c)  Tee. 


n. 


No. 

The    building    is 
not  fireproof. 

(c)  The  room  is  suffi- 
ciently lighted,  but  the 
documents  are  kept  in 
an  old  chest  (A.D.  1857) 
very  ill  adapted  for  the 
use  of  persons  wishing 
to  consult  them.  It  is, 
moreover,  quite  full. 

Yes. 


I  am  only  aware  of 
one  Volume,  containing 
ancient  manuscript 

copies   of  the  following 
Charters,  Ac.  :— 

1.  rharter  of  Confirmation  to  the  Borough  of  Neath,  by  Lord  Despencer,  1897. 

2.  Translation  of  ditto. 

3.  Charter  of  Confirmation  by  Richard  Earl  of  Worcester  and  Bergavenny,  1121. 

4.  Ditto  by  Isabella  Countess  of  Worcester,  Lady  Despencer,  Ac,  1428. 
6.  An  order  made  by  Charles  Earl  of  Worcester  for  the  spood  Kovemment  of  Neath,  1521. 
6.  Grant  of  Lands  and  privileges  to  the  Borough  of  Neatn  by  William  Earl  of  Pembroke,  1612. 


The  Hall  Keeper 
resides  at  the  Town 
Hall,  but  the  only 
Custodian  of  the  Town 
Records  is  the  Town 
ClerlL  who  keeps  the 
key  of  the  strong  room. 


I 


The  Town  Clark   is  * 
the  custodian.  t 


(a)  The  Monmouth 
Corporation.  The  Town 
Clerk  holds  the  keys. 


(a)  The  Town  Clerk. 

(b)  By     the     Neath 
Corporation. 


There  is  a  most  in- 
teresting and  valuable 
collection  of  the  Reoords 
of  the  Borough,  consisting 
of  Charters,  Correspon- 
dence, Accounts,  Ac, 
which  have  been  examined 
by  the  Historical  Manu- 
scripts Commission. 


In  the 
possession  of 
the  Corpora- 
tion. 


The  Guildhall. 


In     the 
Clerk's  Office 


All  the  Docu- 
ments are  in 
the  custody 
of  the  Town  |. 

Clerk,  who  is  the  custodian  there 
of  in  accordance  with  the  Muni 
clpal  Corporations  Acts. 


Town 


There  is  nothing 
more  than  an  ordi- 
nary Country  Solicitor's 
Office,  stone  built  and 
slated. 


There  are  no  collec- 
tions of  documents  relat- 
ing to  the  history  of  the 
Borough  ;  venr  little  of 
the  histoiy  of  the  Borough 
affairs  is  recorded  since 
the  passing  of  the  Muni- 
cipal Corporations  Act,  . 
18:{5,  as  up  to  that  time  I 
the  business  of  the  Borough  was  conducted  by  the  old  Corporation.  A  reference  to 
Penryn  and  its  affairs  will  be  found  at  Page  668,  Part  I.,  of  the  First  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  Municipal  Corporations,  and  ordered,  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  to  be  printed  80th  March  1835.  There  is  an  old  Account 
Book,  very  much  mutilated  and  worn,  dated  1652.  There  are  also  two  Charters ; 
19  James  I.  and  1  James  II. 


(a)  Yes ;  it  is  modem. 

(b)  Yes ;  a  large  fire- 
proof room. 

(c)  Yes. 


(a)  The  Coiporatlon 
of  the  Borough  but 
virtually  myself  as 
Town  Clerk. 

(d)  This  is  part  of  my 
dutiee  as  Tbwn  Clerk. 


iSiS 


(a)  The  T6wn  Clerk, 
under  the  Statute  45 
A  46  Vict  c.  60,  s.  17 
(3). 

(c)  There  are  no 
guarantees. 


The  only  collection  of 
documents  relating  to 
the  history  of  Ramsgate 
which  comes  under  my 
notice  is  the  Minute 
Books     containing     the 


They  are  in 
my  custody, 
as  Town 

Clerk. 


In  the  Town  Hall. 


Neither  sufficient  nor 
satisfactory. 


n 


cU. 


The  Town  ClerlL 
The  Town  Ooun- 


proceedings  of  the  Ramsgate  Improvement  Commissioners  since  1786,  and  of  the 
Town  Council  since  the  Incorporation  of  the  Borough  in  1884. 


I  know  of  none  but  the 
parish  chest  and  the 
parish  library,  founded 
in  1701,  b}  the  Rev. 
Andrew  Cranston,  the 
then  Vicar,  and  the 
Charter  and  minute 
books  of  the  Corporation. 

1,700  volumes,  or  there- 
about, some  manuscripts, 
and  early  specimens  of 
printing. 


Public;  that 
is  the  parish 
chest  and  the 
library  in 
that  of  the 
Vicar  and  the 
Churchwar- 
dens, and  the 
Charter  and 
municipal  re- 
cords in  that 
of  the  Town 
Clerk. 


The  parish  church 
of  Saint  Mary  and 
the  Town  Clerk's 
office  or  a  muni- 
ment room  at  the 
Market  Hall  at 
Redhill. 


(a)  Yes,  fairly  so. 

(b)  The  church  is  as 
diy  as  most  country 
ehurches,  but  not  fire- 
proof. The  muniment 
room  in  the  Market 
HaU  at  Redhill  is  fire- 
proof and  dry. 

(c)  I  cannot  say  if  the 
vestry  be  weU  lighted. 
The  Library  is  only 
occasionally  visited. 


(a)  The  Vicar  and 
Churchwardens  of  the 
parish  cheat  and  the 
library  ;  the  Town 
Clerk  of  the  Corpora- 
tion documents. 

(b)  The  Vicar  by  the 
owner  of  the  advowaon ; 
the  Churchwardens, 
one  by  the  Ylcar,  the 
other  by  the  Inhabi- 
tants in  veetiy.  The 
Town    Cleric    hy 


the 
Town  Council. 

(c)  No  particular  guarantee. 

(d)  The  Vicar  by  the  vicarial  tithe  rent 
charge ;  the  Town  Clerk  by  the  Town  CouncU. 

(e)  The  other   functions,    spiritual    and 
secular,  of  their  respective  offices. 
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6.  What  fundi  »re 
available  for  the 
maintenance  ot  the 
ooUeotion  or  for 
addinff  to  its  con- 
tents r 


7.  (a)  How  are  the  docn- 
mente  claMifled  and  arrangedV 

S))  Is  there  any  list  of  or  | 
ex  to  the  contents  of  the  | 
collections  ?  i 

(c)  If  so,  is  it  written  or 
printed? 


8.  To  what 
date  do  the 
oldest  docu- 
ments go  back? 


9.  Have  anv  of 
them  been  prmted 
or  calendared  ? 


10.  (a)  At  what  times 
and  unaer  what  condi- 
tions are  members  of 
the  public  allowed  to 
inspect  or  copy  docu- 
ments in  the  collec- 
tion? 

(b)  Are  there  any 
rules  about  lending  out 
documents  ? 

(c)  If  so.  have  they 
worked  well  ? 


11.  Have  any  of  the 
documents,  within 
your  knowledge,  been 
destroyed  or  injured 
by  fire,  damp,  or  other 
cause? 


There  are  no  funds 
available. 


None  I 


Xotany. 


The  Borough  Bate. 


No  Special  Funds 
available. 


The  Borough  Fund. 


Kone^      for      the 
library. 


3668. 


(a),  (b)  No. 


(a)  They  are  not  classified. 
The  Records  are  arranged  in 
order  of  date. 

(b)  There  Is  no  list  or  index. 


(a)  They  are  not  classified 
or  arranged^  but,  with  expert 
assistance,  I  should  be  glad  to 
do  so. 

(b)  There  is  no  index  to  the 
collection.  There  is  an 
English  translation  of  the 
Charters,  but  it  seems  in- 
complete. 


(a)  ru(«  Answer  1. 

(b)  There  is  an  Index  to  the 
contents  of  the  Volume. 

(c)  Written. 


Between  1600 
and  leOO. 


1204. 


Mr.  Stanley  Leighton,  M.P., 
classified  and  arranged  the 
documents,  and  prepared  an 
elaborate  and  full  account  of 
them,  which  is  printed  under 
"  The  Records  of  the  Borough 
of  Oswestry." 


(a)  Not 
arranged. 

(b)  No. 


classified       or 


To  the  year 
1897. 


Charter 
Edward 
1262. 


of 
IIm 


No,  but  various 
extracts  and  docu- 
ments of  interest 
have  from  time  to 
time  been  tran- 
scribed ;  some  have 
appeared  in  local 
histories  of  the 
town,  and  others 
have     been     deci- 

Ehered  and  copied, 
ut  not  printeds, 


No,  with  the 
exception  of  the 
last  charter. 


Not  that 
aware  of. 


I  am 


No. 


See  No.  7. 


An  old  Ac- 
count Book, 
before  referred 
to,  dated  about 
1662. 


No  proper  accommoda- 
tion for  classifying  or 
arranging  them. 


(a)  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  library  contents  be 
catalogued  or  not. 

(b)  I  think  not 


1786. 


The  library 
contains  books 
of  the  17th 
century.  I  know 
not  how.  far  the 
parish  chest's 
contents  go 
back.  The 

parish  registers 
in  the  Vicar's 
custody  go  back 
to  1646. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


K 


(a)  Any  special  appli- 
cation to  inspect  docu- 
ments is  always  favour- 
ably entertained,  but 
they  cannot  be  removed. 

(bX  (c)  Only  once  have 
documents  been  lent 
out,  and  it  took  the 
Town  Clerk  seven  years 
to  set  them  back  again, 
and  then  only  after 
dozens  of  applications. 


(a)  The  public  are  not 
allowed  inspection 
except  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  Mayor. 

(b)  No. 


There  are  no  rules. 


(a)  Burgesses  of  the 
Borough  of  Neath  are 
allowed  to  inspect  or 
copy  the  documents  on 
any  week  day  during 
business  hours. 

(b)  The  Volume  would 
not  be  lent  out  except 
under  very  special 
circumstances. 


(a)  There  are  no 
special  conditions,  but 
I  produce  them  when 
requested  in  my  own 
presence. 

(b)  Corporation  do 
not  allow  any  docu- 
ment to  be  lent  out. 


(a)  No  persons  have 
ever  troubled  them- 
selves about  inspecting 
the  documents  or 
taking  copies. 

(b)  No :  it  would  be 
very  undesirable,  as  a 
rule,  to  lend  out  the 
documents. 


I 


Under  the  provisions 
in  that  behalf  of  the 
Public  Health  Act, 
1876,  and  the  Muni- 
cipal Corporations  Act, 
1882. 


(a)  I    knoir    ut 
»ttied   rule,   but 


no 
settled   rule,   but  the 
Vicar  permits  anyone 
upon  request, 
(b)  Never  lent. 


I  am  not  aware  of 
any  damage  accruing 
except  by  sge  and  con- 
sequent dilapidation, 
but  not  by  damp  or 
fire. 


Tes ;  many  years  ago 
some  of  the  charters 
and  other  documents 
were  much  injured  by 
damp. 


Not  within  my 
knowledge,  but  many 
pages  of  the  MS.  booln 
are  frayed  and  des- 
troyed. 


No. 


The  documents  are 
in  very  good  preserva- 
tion upon  the  whole, 
but  there  are  traces  of 
damp  on  some  of  the 
earlier  ones. 


No,  except  the  old 
Account  Book  before 
referred  to,  which  was 
mutilated  and  narts 
destroyed  b/  damp 
long  before  it  came 
into  the  hands  of  the 
present  Town  Clerk. 


No,  but  an  old 
Minute  Book  is  mis- 
sing. 


No. 
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LOCAL  RECORDS  COMMITTEE. 


ENGLAND 

AND 

WALES. 


1.  What  coUecUonB  of 
documenU  relating  to 
the  history  of  the  locality 
already  exist  ? 

What  is  the  general 
nature  of  their  contents  1 


2.  Are  they 
in  public  or 
private  cus- 
tody? 


8.  In  what  huild- 
ing  are  they  con- 
tained? 


4.  (a)  Is  the  accom- 
modation sofflcient  and 
satisfactory? 

In  particular— 

(b)  Is  the  building 
fireproof  and  dry,  and 

(c)  Are  the  rooms  well 
llffhted  and  otherwise 
adapted  for  the  use  of 
those  who  may  wiiAi  to 
consult  them  f 


6.  (a)  Who  are  the 
custodians? 

(b)  By  whom  are  tbey 
appolntod  ? 

(e)  What  gnaxmDtees, 
if  any,  are  there  for  the 
appcrfntment  of  persons 
with  proper  quallllca- 
tioos? 

(d)  How  are  th^  paid  ? 

(e)  Do  they  dlschArse 
any  other  functions  ? 


NON-COUNTY 
BOROUGHS— am  ttnued. 

RICHMOND  (Y0BK8.) 


RIPOX 


RYE 


SAFFRON  WALDBK 


SATA'XSH 


SANDWICH 


SHAFIBSBDKir 

For  SHREWSBURY, 
p.  76. 


SOUTHBND-ON-SEA 


That  of  the  Corporation 
of    Richmond    (Yorks.). 
The  Parish  Registers,  the 
Guild    or    Company    of 
Mercers,     Grocers,     and 
Haberdashers,  the  EIrby 
Hill  Charity,  Ac.    Char- 
ters,   Couoher    (Minute)  ; 
books  of  proceedings  of  i 
Council,  Quarter  Sessions, 
Court  of  Record,   Court 
Leet.  relatin:  to  Parlia-  | 
mentary  and  other  Elec-  | 
tions,     Bounduy    Rolls, 
sundry     Litigations,     a  ' 
Royal   Commission,  Inclosure  Award, 
Trade  Coinpanies,  Charities,  Ecclesias- 
tical and  Educational  matters.  Oaths, 
Communicants'  Rolls,  Leases,  &c. 


Corixiration 
documents  in 
custody  of 
Town  Clerk, 
Parish  Regis- 
ters in  Parish 
Chest,  Guild 
documents  in 
custody  of 
Stewanl,  Kir- 
by  Hill  Cha- 
rity in  care 
of  Clerk. 


The  Deeds,  Minute 
Books,  and  papers  col- 
lected by  the  Corporation 
of  the  CltT  of  Rlpon. 
Records  of  Municipal 
work  and  events. 


All  kept  in 
the  custody 
of  the  Cor- 
poration. 


I  can  only  speak  as  to  ,       In  tlutt  of 
those   belonging  to   the      the  Corpora- 
Corporation  of  Rye,  and      tion. 
these  have  been  examined  i 
and  recorded  in  the  re-  I 
ports  of  the  Historical  MSS.  C'Ommls- 
sion,   6th   Report,  Part  I.,  page  489, 
year  1876,  and  18th  Report,  Part  IV., 
page  1, 189?. 


The  Documents  in  the 
possession  of  the  Town 
Council  are  chiefly  old 
Charters  and  Grants,  Ac. 


Private. 


One  collection  of  Char- 
ters, Deeds,  Acts  of  Par- 
liament)  and  Minute 
Books,  Ac. 


The  documents  relating: 
to  the  histonr  of  Sand- 
wich are  detailed  in  the 
6th  Report  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Historical 
Manuscripts  issued  in 
1870,  commencing  p.  668. 


Municipal  records. 


Public  cus- 
tody. 


The  Town 
Clerk  is  the 
cnstodiAu 
under  Section 
17,  as.  S,  of  the 
Municipal 
Corporations' 
Act,  1882. 


Southend-on  Sea  (prior 
to  1898  known  as  "  South- 
end") was,  until  1881, 
comparatively  speaking 
a  (mere  village  ;  the  his- 
tory therefore  is  very 
modem,  and  the  collec- 
tion of  documents  small. 
The  documents  of  title  to 

?roperty  belonging  to  the 
own  Council,  and  in- 
directly relating  to  the 
history  of  the  locality, 
together  with  the  Charter  of  Incor- 
poration (dited  the  15th  August  1892). 
copies  of  local  Acts,  Provisional  Orders, 
and  the  Commission  of  the  Peace  are 
the  only  collection  known  to  exist,  but 
und<  ubtedly  what  ancient  records  there 
are  are  In  the  custodyof  the  authorities 
of  the  parish  of  l^ittlewell,  which  com- 
prises the  old  district  of  Southend. 


In  private 
custody,  viz. : 
tliat  of  the 
Town  Coun- 
cil, except 
such  as  may 
be  In  the  cus- 
tody of  the 
Vestry  of 
Prittlewell 
or  the  Vicar. 


Corporation, 
Town  Clerk's  Offices 
and  To¥m  Hall. 
Registers,  Parish 
Church.  Guild, 
Steward's  Offices. 


A  brick  building 
annexed  to  the 
Town  Hall.  Some 
in  a  strong  room 
built  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  some  in 
an  iron  safe. 


In  the  Muniment 
Room  in  the  Town 
Hall,  and  in  the  old 
Council  Chamber 
over  the  South 
Porch  of  the  Parish 
Church. 


In  the  Guildhall. 


In  the  Guildhall, 
Sandwich. 


Kept  in  oak  box 
at  Town  Hall. 


The  local  Branch 
of  Messrs.  Barclay 
and  Co.'s  Bank  and 
the  Vestry  of 
Prittlewell  Church. 


I 


In  a  stroAg  room 
specially  construc- 
ted for  the  purpose 
at  the  Town  Hall. 


At  Town  Clerk's  Office, 
so  far  as  possible,  in 
fireproof  safe,  and  Town 
Hall  in  dry  locked 
closets.  No  difficulty 
as  to  information,  if 
required. 


(b)  and 
Answer  8. 


(c)  Yes,  see 


(a)  Fairly  so. 

(h)  Yes.      • 

(c)  The  room  is  not 
largu,  and  chiefly  used 
for  committee  meet- 
ings.   It  is  well  lighted. 


(a)  The  accommoda- 
tion is  sufficient. 

(b)  The  old  Council 
Chamber  is  dry  and 
well  lighted. 

(c)  The  Muniment 
Room  In  the  Town  Hall 
Is  dry  but  not  lighted. 

Neither  Room  can 
safely  be  considered 
fireproof. 


Oi)  It  is  considered  so. 

(b)  In  a  fireproof  safe. 

(c)  Yes 


The  most  important 
documents  are  stored 
in  a  large  fireproof  safe, 
lately  purchased  and 
fixed  In  a  room  on  the 
ground  floor  of  the 
Guildhall,  where  they 
can  be  readily  ex- 
amined. 


(a)  Yes. 

(b)  No. 

(c)  Yes. 


(a)  Yes,  for  the 
present,  the  space  for 
accommodation  is,  how- 
ever, limited,  and  It  is 
hoped  that  some  new 
arrangement  will  be 
made  In  the  near  future. 

(b)  The  building  con- 
sists of  the  strong  room 
at  the  Sank,  and  \a 
therefore  well  adapted 
for  the  purpose 

(c)  The  documents, 
Ac.  are  removed  from 
the  building  upon  the 
Joint  request  from  the 
Mayor  and  Town  Clerk 
when  required  to  be 
used. 


The  Town  Clerk  has 
charge  of  all  the  Cor- 
poration Reocwds. 


(a)  The  Town  Clerk. 
See  Section  17  of  the 
Municipal  Corporations 

Act,18Be. 


There    are    no    cus- 
todians. 


The  Town  Cleric  ap- 
pointed by  the  Coimcil, 
who  is  not  paid  for  thii 
service  in  particular. 


The  Town  Clerk  is 
the  legal  custodian. 
See  reply  to  Question 
No.  2. 


(a)  Mayor  and  Town 
Clerk. 

(d)  Not  paid. 

(e)  Yes. 


(a)  Messrs.  Barclay  A 
Co.,  Limited. 

(b)  The  Town  Council 
of  Southend-on-Sea. 

(c)  No  such  guaian- 
tees. 

(d)  No  payment. 

(e)  Barkers. 
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6w  What  fnndi  we 
avAllftble  for  the 
mahiteiiaiice  of  the 
ooHection  or  for 
adding  to  Ita  ooir 
tenter 


7.  (a)  How  are  the  docn- 
mente  olaasUled  and  arranged  ? 

Q))  Is  there  any  list  of  or 
iuoez  to  the  contenta  of  the 
coIlectloDB  ? 

(c)  If  ao,  is  it  written  or 
printed? 


8.  To  what 
date  do  the 
oldest  docu- 
ments go  back? 


9.  Have  any  of 
them  been  printed 
or  calendared  ? 


10.  (a)  At  what  times 
and  under  what  oondl* 
tions  are  members  of 
the  public  allowed  to 
Inspect  or  copy  docu* 
ments  in  the  collec- 
tion? 

Are     there     any 
\ea  about  lending  out 
documente  ? 

(c)  If  so,  have  they 
worked  well? 


11.  Have  any  of  the 
documents,  within 
your  knowledge,  been 
destroyed  or  injured 
by  fire,  damp,  or  other 
cause? 


There  is  a  written  Schedule 
of  Corporation  Documente. 


Early  in  the 
16th  century. 


The  City  Funds. 


There  is  a  Schedule  of  the 
whole  entered  in  the  Minute 
Book  of  the  Corporation,  a 
copy  of  which  I  will  gladly 
furnish  if  required. 


The  CorjKHratJon 
have  a  surplus  gene- 
rally in  the  Borough 
Fund,  but  whether 
the  application  could 
be  made  for  this  pur- 
pose has  not  been 
decided.  Sw  Section 
148  of  the  Municipal 
Corporations  Act,  1882. 


None. 


The  Borough  Funds. 


The  Borough  Fund. 


Only  as  shown  in  the  His- 
torical MS8.  Commission  Se- 
porta. 


There  Is  a  written  List  of 
Documente,  Ac,  but  it  is  not 
at  all  complete. 


No. 


About 
years. 


400 


Extracte  have 
been  printed  and 
may  be  found  in 
"The  Rlpon  Mil- 
lenary ltecord,1886," 
published  by  w. 
Harrison,  Esq.,  J.P., 
Rlpon. 


About  the  be- 
ginning of  the 
14th  century. 


Not  any, 
assteted. 


except 


(a)  See  Answer  1.    Not  ar- 
ranged. 
(d)  No  List  or  Index. 


There  Is  a  written  list  of 
the  documents,  but  no  special 
classification  or  arrangement 
has  been  adopted. 


One    of    the  j       No. 
oldest      Docu- 
mente   is    the  r 

Charter  granted  to  the  Borough 
of  Saffron  Walden  by  Humphrey  de 
Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford  and  Essex, 
about  the  year  1800. 


To  1575. 


To  the  year 
1900. 


(b)  Yes. 
<c)  Written. 


Therelsa"teiTier"  In  the 
Town  Clerk's  Office,  and  a 
duplicate  in  the  muniment 
chest. 


Some  are  printed, 
some  written.  Not 
calendared. 


See  Answer  to 
Question  No.  1. 
Maiur  of  the  docu- 
menu  are  printed 
in  exteneo  In  Boys* 
Annals  of  Sand- 
wich. 


Yes. 


Not       more 
than  100  years. 


Not  printed. 


There  would  be  no 
difficulty  as  to  inspec- 
tion, but  as  application 
is  rarely,  if  ever,  made, 
conditions  would  be 
prescribed  In  each 


Not  bi  their  present 
custody. 


(a)  On  application  to 
the  Town  Qerk. 

(b)  No.  The  Corpora- 
tion of  BJpon  take  every 
possible  care  of  their 
Documente  and  Records, 
and  allow  any  respect- 
teble  person  access  to 
them  for  perusal  or 
teking  extracts. 


This  is  a  matter  of 
arrangement  with  the 
Town  Clerk. 


No. 


Not  any. 


(a)  No  specified  time 
or  conditions. 

(b)  No. 


N<i. 


(a)  Upon  request,  and 
in  the  jH-esenoe 
Council  official. 

(b)  No. 


of  a 


No. 


No. 


There  are  no  rules  as 
to  lending  out  docu- 
ments, as  the  Corpora- 
tion decline  to  sanction  any  loan  except 
under  special  circumstances.  Application  to 
inspect  or  copy  the  documente  is  usually 
made  to  the  Mayor,  who  brings  the  applica- 
tion before  the  Council  for  directions,  so  that 
every  application  Is  dealt  with  on  Ite  merlto. 


On  special  request. 


(a)  The    public     are 
not  allowed  hispection. 
(b)No. 


No. 


There  has  been  no 
destiniotion  or  injury. 


ms. 


k2 
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LOCAL  RECORDS  COMMITTEE. 


ENGLAND 

AND 

WALES. 


NON-COUNTY 
BOROUGHS— oontmued. 

80UTHW0LD    • 


STAMFORD 


SUDBURY 


TAUNTON 


THORNABY-ON-TEES 


TODMORDBN 


TOKRINGTON,  GREAT  - 


T0TNB8 


1.  What  collections  of 
docnments  relating  to 
the  hifltory  of  the  locality 
already  exUt  ? 

What  Is  the  general 
nature  of  their  contents  ? 


2.  Are  they 
in  public  or 
private  cut- 
tody? 


S.  In  what  build- 
ing are  they  con- 
tidnod? 


The  Corporation  Re- 
cords, consisting  of  Char- 
ters, Minute  Books,  Deeds, 
Accounts,  Admiralty 
Court  Records.  Harbour 
Commissioners  Records. 
A  catalogue  is  extant,  and 
a  copy  can  be  lent  if 
required. 


Tlie  Town  Council  of 
Stamford  are  possessed  of 
certain  old  Chart^ 
Minute  Books,  briefs,  ana 
other  papers. 


Public,  Tic, 
the  Corpora- 
tion. 


The  Town  Hall. 


The  only  c<iIlection  of 
documents  of  any  Interest 
of  which  I  am  aware  are 
the  early  deeds,  grants, 
charters,  Ac,  relating  to 
the  Borough  of  Sudbiuy. 


The  only  local  collec- 
tion relating  to  Taunton 
of  which  I  am  aware  is 
that  of  the  Somersetshire 
Archaeological  Society,  at 
the  Taunton  Castle,  which 
is  used  as  a  museum  and 
library  for  subscribing 
members. 

Suite  general  of  articles 
books  of  interest. 


Minute      books      and 

Bipers  relating  to  the 
istrict  of  South  Stock- 
ton from  its  formation  as 
a  Local  Board  District  in 
186S  to  its  Incorporation 
in  1892. 

Royal  Charter  of  In- 
corporation of  Thoma)^- 
on-Tees  in  1892.  Grant 
of  Arms. 

Minute  Books  of  Cor- 
poration. 

Minute  Books,  Ac,  of 
Thomaby  Burial  Board. 


The  parish  rate  books 
and  accounts  for  Poor 
Law  administration  and 
highway. 


The  Char- 
ters and  some 
of  the  books 
and  papers 
are  kept  in  a 
lai^  safe  in 
the  Town 
Hall,  Sahit 
Mary's  Hill, 
in  Stamford. 


They  are  in 
my  custody  as 
Town  Clerk. 


The  Minute  Books 
and  other  papers 
required  for  present 
use  are  kept  at  the 
Town  Clerk's  Office, 
9,  Bam  HiU,  Stem- 
ford. 


4.  (a)  Is  the  acoom- 
modation  sufficient  and 
satisfactory  ? 

In  particular— 

(b)  Is  the  building 
fireproof  and  dry,  and 

(c)  Are  the  rooms  well 
United  and  otherwise 
adapted  for  the  use  of 
those  who  may  wish  to 
consult  them  ? 


5.  (a)  Who  are  the 
custodians? 

(b)  By  whom  are  they 
appointed  ? 

(c)  What  guarantees, 
if  any,  are  there  for  the 
appointment  of  persons 
with  proper  qualifica- 
tions f 

(d)  How  are  they  paid? 

(e)  Do  they  dischaige 
any  other  functions? 


(a)  Not  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Town  Clerk. 

(b)  The  Charter*  and 
Deeds  are  kept  in  an 
Iron  Safe,  not  fireproof, 
but  the  bulk  of  the 
papers  are  in  an  ordi- 
nary closet. 


The     buildings     are 
dry. 


(a)  The  Town  Clerk, 
aa  Clerk  to  the  Records 
Committee  appointee* 
by  the  Council. 

(d)  No  separate  salary. 


(a),(b)  No  custodian 
lias  been  appointed, 
(c)  None. 


Trustees  for 
the  Society. 


The  deed  bo:c 
containing  them  ii 
in  my  strong  room 
(fireproof). 


The  Castle,  Taun- 
ton. 


Yes. 


Public  cus- 
tody. 


The  Town   Hsll, 
Thomaby-on-Tees. 


(a)  I  believe  so. 

(b)  Yes. 

(c)  Yes.  Members 
(being  subscribers  of 
lOw.  ed.  per  annum) 
only  have  access. 


A  Curator. 
The  members. 

(d)  Out  of  the  funds 
of  the  Society. 

(e)  No. 


Ca)  Yes. 

(b)  Fireproof  and  dry. 

(c)  Abundant  accom- 
modation. 


They  are  in  official  custody  in 
various  places,  such  as  the  Work- 
house, Market  Hall,  Town  Hall,  and 
offices. 


They  are 
all  in  the 
custody  of 
the  Town 
Clerk. 


In  his  office. 


Owing  to  a  flre  in  1724, 
there  are  very  few  of  the 
Records  of  the  Borough 
of  Great  Torrlngton  prior 
to  that  date  in  existence. 
Copies  exist  of  the  three 
Charters  of  Philip  and 
Mary,  James  I.,  and  James  11.,  as  well  as  of  other  documents. 
All  the  records  of  importance  and  minute  books  still  in 
existence  are  kept  in  a  fireproof  safe,  provided  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Town  Clerk  a  few  years  sgo.  There  are  two  old 
Sessions  Books,  commencing  in  1687,  which  escaped  destruc- 
tion. 


The  Town  Council  of 
the  Borough  of  Totnes 
have  a  collection  of  docu- 
ments of  considerable 
antiquity  and  interest, 
dating  from  1230  A.D. 
They  consist  of  Cliarters 
granted  by  several 
sovereigns,  Rolls  of  the 
Guild  Merchant  of  Totnes, 
Rolls  of  the  Mayor's  Law 
Court,  Presentments  of 
the  Jurors,  Accounts, 
deeds  relating  to  proper- 
ties in  the  Borough, 
Accounts  of  Receipts  and 
Payments,  Letters,  War- 
rants for  ship  money,  Ac, 
Ac. 


In  the  Council 
Chamber,  Guild- 
hall, Totnes. 


They  are  in 
the  custody 
of  the  Town 
Clerk  of  the 
Borough,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Municipal  Corporations 
Act. 


^: 


a)  The  Town  Clerk. 
^  i)  The  Corporation. 


I  do  not  think  so 


As  the  Records,  &c., 
accumulate,  a  lai^r 
fireproof  safe  will  have 
to  be  provided. 


(a)  They  are  now 
kept  in  a  Freproof 
Safe  provided  by  the 
Town  Council. 

(b)  Tlie  room  in 
which  the  safe  is  kept 
is  dry  and  well  lighted. 

(c)  Well  adapted  for 
persons  wishing  to  con- 
sult them. 


"nie  Town  Clerk  and 
the  Clerk  to  the  Guar- 
dians. 


The  Town  Clerk. 


The  Town  Clerk  acts 
as  Custodian.  None 
other  is  appointed  or 
paid.  I 
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6.  What  ftmds  are 

7.  (a)  How  are   the  docu- 

8. To     what  1       0.  Have    any   of 
date     do    the  '    them  been  printed 

10.  (a)  At  what  times 

11.  Have  any  of  the 

arable     for     the 

ments  clasaifled  and  arranged? 

and  under  what  condi- 

documents,      within 

maintenance  of  the 

(b)  Is  there  any  list  of  or 
Index  to  the  contents  of  the 
ooUeotions  ? 

oldest      docu-  |    or  calendarod  ? 

tions  are  members  of 

your  knowledge,  been 

collection     or      for 
adding    to    its  con- 
tents T 

mentagobaok?  , 

1 

1 

the  public  allowed  to 
inspect  or  copy  docu- 
ments in    the    collec- 

destroyed at  Injured 
by  flr^  damp,  or  other 
cause  7 

(c)  If  so,  is  it  written  or 
printed  t 

tion? 

(b)  Are    there     any 
rules  about  lending  out 

f 

1 

1 

documents  ? 

(c)  It  so,  have  they 
worked  well  ? 

None,     save     the 

(a)  The  loose  papers  have 
been,  to  some  extent,  arranged 

The      oldest 

Not  beyond  the 

(a)  By  permisston  of 

Slightly,    by   damp 

Borough  Fund. 

Book       begins 

Index  referred  to. 

the    Mayor.     Applica- 

and mice.    According 

and  tied  up  in  parcels, 
(b),  (c)  Yes ;  printed. 

in    1068.     The 

tions     are     extremely 

to   Ustoiry,     all    the 

Chamberlain's 

rare. 

Andent  Beoords  were 

Aooonnta       in 

(o)  According  to  the 

destroyed  by  s  Great 

1667.  Vouchers 

Minute  Book,  elaborate 

Fire  about  the  year 

in  1646.    Admi- 

rules were  formulated 

1060. 

ralty    Records 

some  20  years  since,  but 

about  1660. 

there   is   no    evidence 
tliat    they   were    ever 
acted  upon. 

None. 

No  list  or  index  has  been 

I  am  unable 

Not  that  I   am 

(a)  No       conditions 
exist. 

Some    have     been 

made. 

U*  say. 

aware  of. 

injured  by  damp. 

(b)  No. 

1 
1 
( 

About  IMO. 

No. 

Voluntary    contri- 

I  believe  the  Curator  is 

Am  not  aware. 

Am  not  aware. 

(a)  Daily,   for   mem- 

Not to  my   know- 

butions  and   annual 

very    careful    in    all    these 

bers  of  the  Society  only. 

ledge. 

subscriptions  of  mem- 

matters. 

(b),  (c)  Yes. 

bers. 

(a)  In  order. 

(b),  (c)  A  book  index  is  kept 

&Iay  7th,  1863, 

No.    The  Corpo- 

(a) At  any  reasonable 

Ko. 

Order  of  Secre- 

ration Minutes  are 

time. 

• 

written  up. 

tary  of   State, 
setting  out  the 
Local       Board 
District         of 
South  Stockton. 

printed. 

(b)  No. 

There  is  no  collec- 

• 

(a)  N  ot  classified  or  arranged. 

Cannot  say. 

No. 

The  public   are  not 

No. 

tion  ;   they  are  too 

(b)  No. 

allowed ;  only  individu- 

scattered. 

als  on  personal  applica- 
tion. 

The  Borough  funds. 

Tliey  are  so  few  that  there 

There  are  two 

No. 

There  are  no  rules. 

No.   The  documents 

is  no  need  for  classification. 

old       Sessions 
Book^      men- 

such as  still  exist  are 
carefully  preserved. 

tioned  in  the  answer  to  Query  1.    The 

Minute  Books  of  the 

Town  Council  so  back  to  1880,  and  th( 
(who  succeeded  his  Father,  who  was  ele 
durinff  his  predecessor's  lifetime,  nor  at 
period,  seen  the  earlier  minute  books, 
that  the  preceding  Town  Clerk's  repre 

}  present  Town  Clerk 

cted  in  1850)  has  never 

any  other  subsequent 

It  is  not  improbable 

sentatives  did  not,  at 

• 

his  death,  hand  them  over,  and  they  mi 

ty  be  still  in  the  old 

house,  in  which  a  son  of  the  Town  Clerk 

who  died  in  1850  still 

resides.    This  may  also  apply  to  oth 

er  documents  of   the 

Borough. 

No  funds  have  been 

The  Town  Clerk  is  preparing 

Henry      II., 

Some  account  of 

(a)  During  office  hours 

No. 

granted  for   mainte- 

an Index  of  the  documents, 

A.D.     1286.    A 

the  d(x:uments  ap- 

the    Town     Clerk     is 

nance   or  adding  to 

and  intends  to  publish   the 

covenant      be- 

peared In  a  report 

always  wiling  to  show 

contents,     but     the 

first     part    thei'eof    in    the 

tween          the 

of    the    Historical 

the  docimients  to  any 

Council  have  re-bound 

Transactions  of   the   Devon- 

Abbot and  Con- 

Manuscripts   Com- 

one    desiring    to    see 

some  of  the  old  books 

shire     Association     for    the 

vent  of  Butfes- 

mission. 

them  and  to  copy  same. 

containing  records  of 
Mayor's   Law  Court, 

advancement  of  Science  and 

leigh(Buckfast- 

and      many      persons. 

Art  for  1900,  and  continue  it 

leigh)  and  the 

chiefly  Americans,  do. 

■ 

Accounts,  &c.    From 

in  subsequent  years  till  com- 

Burgesses     of 

(b)  No.      No     docu- 

time to  time  persons 

pleted.    Tlie  loose  documents 

Totnes    admit- 

ment is  ever  lent  except 

have  given  documents 
to  add  to  the  Collec- 

are placed  in  envelopes,  and 

ting  the  Abbot 
and  Monks  into 

by  the  vote  of  the  Town 

on  the  envelope  is  endorsed  a 

Council  for  some  special 

tion. 

short   statement   as    to    the 

the  Merchants 

purpose,     such     as    a 
Special   Exhibition  as 
the       Collection       of 

document  in  it.    Already  one 

Guild. 

has  been  so  tabulated,   and 

the  short  statement  on  the 

Armada      Belies,      at 

envelopes  copied  on  cfceets  to 

Plymouth 

form  Index. 
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LOCAL  RECORDS  COMMITTEE. 


ENGLAND 

AND 

WALES. 


KON-COUNTY 
BOBJQVaa^—cotUimted. 

TRURO      .       .       .       . 


TUKBRIDGE  WELLS 


WAKEFIELD 


WARRING  rON 

(lown  Clerk  and  Chief 
LibnrUn). 


1.  What  collections  of 
documents  relating  to 
the  history  of  the  locality 
already  exist  ? 

What  is  the  general 
nature  of  their  contents  ? 


2.  Are  they 
in  public  or 
private  cos- 
tody? 


3.  In  what  build- 
ing are  they  con- 
tained? 


WARWICK 


WEDNESBVRY 


WELSHPOOL 


V 


* 


Old  Charters,  Deeds, 
Records  of  Legal  Disputes, 
Blinutes  of  Meetings  of 
Council  (Unreformed  and 
Reformed).  They  show 
the  powers  conferred  on 
the  Corporation,  and 
generally  the  history  of 
the  progress  of  Truro  may 
be  gathered  therefrom. 


Only  a  few  old  guides, 
the  Charter  of  Incorpora- 
tion, Commission  of  the 
Peace,  and  Grant  of  Ar- 
morial Bearings. 


There  were  some  Books. 
Papers,  and  Deeds  handed 
over  by  the  Commis- 
sioners upon  the  Incor- 
poration of  the  Borough, 
and  others  have  accumu- 
lated since,  all  relating 
to  the  business  of  the 
Town. 


One,  as  described,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  Cliar- 
ters,  about  460  in  number, 
Records  (including  some 
transcripts),  Minute 

books  of  local  institu- 
tions, and  a  lai^e  mass  of 
letters,  pedigrees,  calen- 
dars of  deeds,  and  other 
memoranda,  all  relating 
to  Warrington,  or  to  the 
neighbouring  parts  of 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire. 


Decrees,  Leet  Court, 
and  Sessions  Rolls.  Char- 
ters. There  is  also  an 
interesting  old  book, 
known  locally  as  the 
Black  Book,  containing 
Corporation  Minutes, 
1580-1688. 


No  oollectlcn  (as  such) 
exist. 


There  are  Charters 
which  were  given  in  the 
18th  centunr  to  the  Bo- 
rough granting  privileges 
to  the  Burgesses,  which 
were  done  away  with  on 
the  passing  of  the  Muni- 
cipal Corporations  Act, 
1886,  except  as  to  the 
boundary  of  the  Borough. 


4.  (a)  Is  the  a<M»m- 
modatlon  suittcient  and 
satisfactory  ? 

In  particular— 

(b)  Is  the  Imllding 
fireproof  and  dry,  and 

(c)  Are  the  rooms  weU 
lighted  and  otherwise 
adapted  for  the  use  of 
those  who  may  wish  to 
consult  them  7 


b.  (a)  Who  are  the 
custodians? 

(b)  By  whom  are  they 
appointed? 

(c)  What  guarantees, 
if  any,  are  there  for  the 
appointment  of  persras 
with  proper  qualifloa- 
tions? 

(d)  How  are  they  paid  ? 

(e)  Do  tbqy  diseharge 
any  other  functions  ? 


In  my  cus- 
tody as  Town 
Clerk  and 
custodian  of 
documents 
under  the 
Municipal 
Corporations 
Act,  1882. 


In  the  Cor- 
por a  t  i  on 
Offices. 


They  are  in 
my  custody 
as  Town 
Clerk. 


In  posses- 
sion of  the 
Museum 
Committee  of 
the  Corpora- 
tion of  War- 
rington, and 
forming  part 
of  the  Free 
Public  Refer- 
ence LibnuT 
in  the  Muni- 
cipal Museum 


Municipal  Build- 
ings in  the  City  of 
Truro. 


Town  Hall. 


In  the  Town  Hall. 


Municipal      Mu- 
seum, Warrington. 


The  Town 
Clerk  is  the 
custodian. 


TheMirket 
Charter  (7 
Anne)  is  m 
privatehands. 


In  my  cus- 
tody as  Town 
Clerk. 


Id  a  dry  and 
commodious  fire- 
proof room  in  the 
Court  House. 


In  my  office  in  a 
dry  room. 


(a)  Yes. 

(b)  and  (c)  The  docu- 
ments are  kept  in  a 
fireproof  safe  (specially 
built  for  the  purpose) 
in  a  room  known  as  the 
Muniment  Room,  which 
room  is  well  lighted. 


(a)  Yes. 

(b)  They  are  kept  in 
a  large  concrete  safe 
with  fireproof  door. 
The  safe  is  kept  dry  by 
means  of  hot  water 
pipes 

(c)  The  Town  Clerk's 
Offices  are  available  for 
the  use  of  anyone  wish- 
ing to  consult  the 
Guides  and  Charter. 


(a)  Yea,  Strong  Room. 

(b)  Yes. 

(c)  Room  well  lighted, 
but  not  available  for 

BBrsons      to      inspect 
ocuments  therein. 


The  building  is  not 
fireproof,  otherwise  the 
accommodation  is 

satisfactory    and    suf- 
ficient. 


See  answer  to  No.  3. 


(a)  Yes. 

(b)  Tlie  building  is  not 
fireproof,  but  it  is  dry, 
and  well  lighted,  and 
convenient. 


(a)  I  am  as  Town 
Clerk. 

(b)  I  was  appointed 
in  November  1891,  and 
as  such  become  the  cus- 
todian under  the  Act 
aforesaid.  I  have  given 
a  guarantee  Bond  for 
the  due  performance  of 
the  duties  of  my  ofllce. 


(a)  The  Corporation. 

(c)  The  Town  Clerk 
lias  charge  of  them  at 
present. 

(d)  He  is  paid  by  the 
Corporation. 


Town  Clerk.  {See 
Section  17  of  the  Muni- 
cipal Corporations  Act, 
1682). 


Tlie  Manuscripts  are 
in  the  charge  of  the 
Curator  and  Librarian 
of  the  Museum,  who  is 
a  salaried  officer  of  the 
Corporation,  appointed 
and  controlled  by  the 
Museum  Committee. 


(a)  Sea  No.  S. 

(b)  Town  CoundL 
(d)  lu  salaiT  as  Town 

Clerk. 
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8.  What  funds  we 
ATmllAblo  for  the 
maintenADce  of  the 
collection  or  for 
adding  to  ite  con- 
tenUT 


7.  (a)  How  are  the  doea- 
ments  clMsUled  and  arranged  Y 

n>)  !•  there  any  llit  of  or 
index  to  the  contents  of  the 
collection  ? 

(c)  If  80,  is  it  written  or 
prmted? 


&  To  what 
date  do  the 
oldest  docu- 
ments go  back  ? 


0.  HaTe  any  of 
them  been  prmted 
oroalendare 


10.  (a)  At  what  times 
and  under  what  condi- 
tions are  members  of 
the  public  allowed  to 
inspect  or  copj  docu- 
ments in  the  collec- 
tion? 

Jb)  Are     there    an j 
es  about  lending  out 
documents? 

(c)  If  so.  have  they 
worked  well  ? 


11.  Hare  any  of  the 
documents.  within 
your  knowledge,  been 
destroyed  or  injured 
by  lira  damp,  or  other 
causer 


None  unless  voted 
by  the  Corporation 
from  the  Borough 
Fund. 


Tlie  Borough  rates. 


Any     expense     at 
present       attendant 
upon    the    preserva- 
tion of  docnments  falls 
upon  the  City  Rate. 


There  are  no 
separate  funds  ap- 
plicable to  this  pur- 
pose. The  Committee 
nss,  from  time  to 
time,  made  purchases 
(»f  MSS.  from  its 
ordinary  funds  under 
the  Public  Libraries 
Act. 


None. 


(a)  In  Tin  Boxes,  marked  as 
follows:  "Charters,"  <*Be- 
cords,"  and  "  Title  Deeds." 

(b)  I  have  engaged  to  make 
a  schedule  when  time  per- 
mits. 


(a)  Thev  are  so  few,  there 
is  no  need  to  classify  them. 
(b)No. 


The  Charter  from 
H.M.  Queen  Elisa- 
beth has  been  trans- 
lated, and  I  hold 
several  written 
copies  of  such  tnuis- 
lation.  I  hold  no 
print  or  Calendar  of 
same. 


The  most 
ancient  docu- 
ment is  a  Char- 
ter of  Incorpor- 
ation hr  Riegl- 
nald.  Earl  of 
Cornwall,  with- 
out date.  There 
is  another, 
dated  1180, 
ftom  Richard 
de  Lacy,  Chief  Justiciary  of  England ; 
and  another  from  H.M.  Queen 
Elisabeth,  which  is  in  a  good  state 
of  preservation. 


The  Guides  are 
printed.  The  Char- 
ter has  been  printed. 


No,  but  It  has  been  my  In- 
tention to  have  an  Index  pre- 
pared so  soon  as  time  avail- 
able will  permit. 


I  cannot  tell 
without  con- 
siderable re- 
search. 


The  MS8.  are  classified  as 
follows : 

1.  Charters  and  documents 
(say)  460  in  all.  These  are 
kept  flat  in  boxes  similar  to 
those  used  for  the  same  pur- 
pose at  the  British  Museum. 
There  sre  transcripts  of  the 
iiold  Deeds,  which  form  half 
the  collection,  and  abstracts 
of  most  of  the  remainder.  A 
calendar  of  the  Mlddlehmvt 
Charters  appeared  in  "  Twene- 
brokes  of  Appleton."  by  J.  Pau 


The  oldest 
doctuuents  are 
the  charters 
relating  to 
Middlehurst, 
near  Warring- 
ton, the  oldest 
of  which  is  as- 
cribed to  the 
reign  of  Henry 
III. 


No. 


See  answer  to 
No.  7.  A  few  have 
been  quoted  in  full 
in  various  topo- 
graphical works. 


/ 


.,  .  Rylands,  F.S.A.    (Historic  Society  of 

Lanes,  and  Cheshire,  vol.  87, 1888). 

2.  MSS.  In  book  form  including  (a)  Public  Records ;  (b)  Records 
of  Volimtary  Societies ;  (c)  Letters.  literary  works,  calenaars  of  the 
MSS.,  Ac.  There  is  a  printed  catalogue  or  Class  2  In  "  Warrbigton 
Municipal  Museum :  Cataloffue  of  the  Reference  Library,  18M,"  a 
copy  of  which  is  sent  herewith.* 

8.  Miscellaneous  papers  and  letters.  The  include  the  Beaumont 
MSB.,  which  consist  of  abstracts  and  genealogical  memoranda, 
relating  tti  families  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire. 


There  is  no  systenmtic 
arrangement,  but  there  is  a 
written  index. 


(b)  The  Vicar  has  published 
in  the  Parish  Magazine  (1891) 
a  list  of  the  documents  con- 
tained in  the  Parish  Chest. 

(c)  Printed. 


They  are  not  classified,  there 
are  so  few  of  them. 


A  great  fire  in 
1604  destroyed 
most  of  our 
ancient  records. 
Our  oldest  im- 
portant docu- 
ment is  a  Char- 
ter of  Heniy 
VIIL 


1630.  Grant 
of  Advowson  of 
Wednesbury  to 
Sir  John  Dudley 
by  Henry  Vni. 


1840, 
ter. 


a  Char- 


The  Black  Book 
has  been  printed  by 
a  private  individual. 


No. 


No. 


(a)  I  should  be 
pleased  to  allow  an  in- 
spection at  any  time 
subject  to  payment  of 
a  reasonable  fee. 

(b)  No  rules. 


^a)  At      any      time 
during  office  hours. 

(b)  They    are    never 
lent  out. 

(c)  Yes. 


Upon  special  applica- 
tion persons  have  been 
allowed  to  inspect. 
There  are  no  rules. 


go  The 
rary 


from 


Reference 

is  open  daily 

10   a.m.    to  0.80 


p.m. 

(b)  and  (c)  There  are 
no  special  rules  as  to 
lending  out  MSS. 


The  old  Charters 
are  much  dilapidated, 
in  fact  the  one  from 
Reginald,  Duke  of 
Cornwall  was  lost  for 
centuries,  and  only 
recently  roond. 


No. 


of. 


Not  that  I  am  awar» 


The  .  MBS.  have 
suffered  no  injury  since 
they  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  Cor- 
poration. 


No  Rules. 


(a)  No  application  is 
made  to  inspect  them, 
hut  the  Burgesses  can 
do  so  on  giving  notice. 

(b)No. 


Of  late  years  they 
have  been  carefully 
kept. 


Tes,  a  Charter  waa 
lost  or  destroyed 
during  the  Common* 
wealth. 


*  Not  printed. 
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LOCAL  RECORDS  COMMITTEE. 


ENGLAND 

AND 

WALES. 


1.  What  collectlonB  of 
documentrii  relating  to 
the  history  of  the  locality 
already  exist  ? 

What  is  the  general 
nature  of  their  contents  ? 


3.  In  what  build- 
ing are  they  con- 
tained? 


4.  (a)  Is  the  tLCOom- 
modation  sufllcient  and 
satisfactory  1 

In  particular— 

I       (b)  Is    the     buildhig 
I    fireproof  and  dry,  and 

I       (c)  Are  the  rooms  well 

I    lighted  and  otherwise 

adapted  for  the  use  of 

those  who  may  wish  to 

consult  them. 


6.  (a)  Whf>  are  the 
custodians  ? 

(b)  By  whom  are  they  ' 
appointed  ? 

(c)  Wliat  guarantees, 
if  any,  are  there  for  the 
appointment  of  penons 
with  proper  qualifica- 
tions? 

(d)  How  are  they  paid? 

(e)  Do  they  discharge 
any  other  functions? 


NON-COUXTY 
BOROUOH8— oontinutfd. 

WIXCHB8TER  -       -       ■ 
(Alderman  Jacob). 


WOKINGHAM 


WOODSTOCK 


WREXHAM 


LICHFIELD 


They  are  in 
the  custody 
of  the  Mayor 
technically  ; 
but  of  the 
Corporation 
generally^ud 
the  unre- 
formed  Cor- 
poration of 
the  last  Cen- 
tury sadly 
neglected 
their  duty  as 
custodians, 


In  the  new  Guild- 
hall, having  before 
that  been  kept  in 
the  old  Stiurt  Hall, 
then  in  the  damp 
West  gate,  ana, 
since  the  conver- 
sion of  the  gate 
into  a  museum, 
removed  to  the 
new  Guildhall, 
where  the  recep- 
tacle for  them  is  in 
every  sense  unsatis- 
factory. 


hence  the  dis- 
jointed nature  of  the  various 
rolls,  &c.  Most  of  the  MS8.  in 
the  Mayor's  Parlour  were  rescued 
from  damp  and  slow  decay  by 
Alderman  Stopher  and  Alderman 
Jacob,  who  writes  the  replies  to 
the  queries  of  this  return. 


(a)  Decidedly  not;  for 
example,  a  disused  and 
disconnected  w.c.  holds 
all  the  MSS.  save  those 
hi  the  Mayor's  parlour 
and  the  Charters  in  the 
strong  room  and 
Museum  cases.  In  the 
w.c  are  packed  away, 
rouglily  assorted  in 
reigns  and  bundles,  all 
kinds  of  interesting 
M8S.,  Books  of  .\c- 
countH,  U)urt  Rolls,  <&c. 

(b),  (c)  The  place  is 
dry  ;  lighted  with  a  gas 
lamp  if  required,  and 
as  there  are  no  fire- 
places in  the  Guildhall, 
the  w.c.  may  be  said  to 
be  safe. 

The  removal  and 
arrangement  of  all  is 
greatly  to  be  desired, 
and  it  has  been  ui^gea 
frequently. 


Bound  Books  or  MSS. 
in  three  glazed  cases  in 
theMayor  8Parlour,Guild- 
hall.  In  atlditlon  there 
are  a  Berles  of  Chajrters 
and  grants  of  great  privi- 
leges coiiferreNl  from  the 
reign  of  Henry  11.  There 
are  also  very  many 
Chamberlain's  account 
rolls,  .St.  John's  Hospital 
account  rolls  (going  back 
to  early  tiniei  and  full  of 
interest).  Also  writs  of 
gat)l  deliverr,  "terriers," 
rolls  of  customs,  and  a 
few  Tudor  and  Stuart 
letters.  .\l<io  Subsidy  rolls. 
Statement  of  Men  and 
Annour,  a  murage  roll 
(Ricliard  II.),  and  a  mixed  ,    .rm.»w.»»  ^v^.^^..^.  ».».  .^.v.^..»...  .^  ....<...  , 

lot     of     17th     and     18th  '     Jiuvih.  who  writ.iaa  t.hf>  rftnlina  t^i  The       r«tnnvA.l       and   I 

Century  documents.  In 
the  Museum  are  shown  in 
Cases  (■hartei's.  Customs 
rolls,  and  a  variety  of 
interesting  MSS.,  by  no 
means  benefited  by  the 
light  and  air.  The 
British  Museum  possesses 
two  or  three  of  our 
ancient  MBS.,  lent  and 
lost  and  got  by  purchase. 

Note.—\  curious  example  of  loss  and  recovery  of  Cliartera  occurred  here  in  1884,  in  wliich  year  Alderman  T.  Stopher 
of  Charters,  conferring  valuable  privileges,  of  the  reigns  of  Henry  II.,  Richard  I.,  Henry  III.,  EdwaM  I.,  Edward  n  , 
had  Iain  for  many  years  forgotten,  but  happily  uninjured,  and  the  old  Town  Clerk's  successor  foimd  and  restored  them. 


(aX(b)XominaUy,the 
Mayor ;  actually,  the 
General  Purposes  Ccnoh- 
mittee,    who    are  ap- 

Sointed  for  various 
uties  by  the  Council, 
or  rather  by  the 
Wards,  via.,  three  for 
each  Ward— nine  mem- 
bers, the  Mayor  ex 
oJleuK 

(c)  Xoiie  whatever. 

(d)  Xo. 

(e)  Yes  ;  the  whole 
of  the  Committee 
business  as  to  Roads, 
Lights,  Pavements,  &c. 
It  is  not  too  much  to 
assert  that,  save  some 
three  or  four  persons, 
no  one  else  troubles 
about  the  MSS. 


Public ;  the 
custody  of 
the  Corpora- 
tion. 


They  are  in 
public  cus- 
tody. 


I 


Town  Clerk's 
Office.  (A  fireproof 
strr)ng-room  has 
recently  been  built 
in  the  Town  Hall, 
but  is  nf)t  yet  fit 
for  use.) 

They  are  kxlged 
in  the  Muniment 
Room  at  the  Town 
Uall. 


fa)  Yes. 

(b)  Brick  built.    Dry, 
but  not  fireproof. 

(c)  Yes. 


The  Corporation  has 
just  recently,  at  my 
suggestion,  fitted  up  a 
New  JSluuiment  Room ; 
it  is  fireproof  and  dry  ; 
well  fitted  with  cup- 
boards ;  only  artificial 
light  can  be  used. 


By  section  17  (S),  of 
the  Municipal  Oorpora- 
tlons  Act,  1882,  the 
Town  Clerk  is  custodian 
of  the  Borough  Records. 


Charters  of  Incorpora- 
tion ;  Tithe  Apportion- 
ment and  Map ;  Incloeure 
Award,  TeiTier,  and  Plan  ; 
Minute  Hooks  of  the 
Corporation  and  the  late 
Local  Board. 

I'he  Borough  of  New 
Woodst^ofk  was  incorpo- 
rated by  Henry  VI.,  In 
1453,  but  was  merged  in 
the  extended  Borough  of 
Woodsto<'k  in  1886.  The 
documents  relating  to 
New  Woodstock  include : 

A.  Oritrinal  Charters— 
6  Edward  VI.,  1  Elizabeth, 
8  Elizabt^th,  41  Elizabeth,  8  James  I.,  16  Charles  II.,  4  James  II. 

B.  Books  of  Record  -  (a)  An  old  book,  in  oak  lids,  containing  rental  of  the  Borough, 
8  Edward  IV.,  Proclamations  in  the  Portmoth  Court  relating  to  lands  and  tenements  in 
the  Borough  (1456—1577)  and  sundry  memoranda,  (b)  The  Black  Book,  containing  rules 
for  government  of  Borough  made  by  Corporation  in  1580  and  sundry  memoranda, 
(c)  8  Books  of  AcU  of  the  Council,  1661—1886.  (d)  6  Books  of  Acts  of  the  Portmoth 
Court,  (e)  8  B<ioks  of  Chamberlain's  Accounts,  (f)  A  scrap  book  in  which  have  been 
pasted  certain  l(X)se  papers  relating  to  the  Borough  which  have  been  discovered  from 
time  to  time  The  most  important  of  these  are  a  rent  roll  of  the  Borough  in  1690  and 
the  original  levy  for  the  first  writ  of  shipmoney,  1635. 

C.  Several  bundles  of  deeds  relating  to  the  title  of  property  belonging  to  the  Corpora- 
tion and  of  old  Corporation  Leases  (these  are  all  uncalenoared).  A  Bundle  of  Rent  Rolls, 
1650—1830  (about). 

The  documents  relating  to  the  existlBg  Borough  of  Woodstock  are  few  in  number,  and 
preserved  in  a  fireproof  safe  in  the  Munhnent  Room. 

y.B.—{A)  In  the  chest  in  the  vestry  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  Woodstock,  are  :  Churchwardens'  accounts,  1613—1865 : 
Vestry  books,  1818—1868  ;  Constable's  accounts,  1785—1812  ;  Registers  from  1652.  To  the  best  of  my  recHillectfon,  they 
are  in  gotxl  condition.  (B)  The  Steward  of  the  Manor  of  Woodstock  (Mr.  A.  G.  Hi(^)  has  in  his  custody  the  Manor 
Rolls,  which  are  very  voluminous. 


(a)  Tlie  Town  Council. 


As  regards  the  Corporation,  the  Charter, 
Commission  of  the  Peace,  Title  Deeds, 
Minute  and  Account  Books,  Plans,  certain 
Correspondence,  Rate  Books,  and  Burgess 
Rolls. 

The  Parish  Church  has  its  Registers,  Ac. 


Public  cus- 
tody. 


The  Corporation 
Charter  and  Title 
Deeds  are  deposited 
for  Becm>ity  in  the 
Town  Clerk's  pri- 
vate strong-room. 


No. 


In  the  strong 
room  at,  the  Guild- 
hall, another  room 
there,  and  at  the 
"Town  Clerk's  pri- 
vate office. 


(a)  Yes,    it    is    con- 
sidered so. 

(b)  The  strong  room 
is. 

(c)  No. 


Richard  II.,  in  the  year 
1887,  founded  a  Guild  in 
this  City.  The  Guild  was 
dissolved  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament, 2nd  Edward  VI., 
in  the  year  1548,  and 
shortly  afterwards  a  char- 
ter of  incorporation  was 
granted  to  this  City  by  the  same  King.  The  book  of  the  Guild  is  a  beautiful  snecimen  of 
ut,  is  in  a  (rood  state  of  preservation,  and  is  kept  in  the  strong  room  of  our  GuilonaU.  The 
Corporation  was  empowered  to  purchase  lands,  and  the  members  of  the  Guild  (who  took  an 
oath)  consisted  of  a  Master,  four  Wardens,  Brethren  and  Sisters,  and  five  Priests.  Certain 
ordinances  and  regulations  had  to  be  observed  by  members  of  the  Guild.  The  Corporation 
also  have  a  Book  (made  in  the  year  1477. 16  Edward  IV.)  of  the  Corporation  lands.  The 
following  seven  Charters  have  been  grantea  to  this  City,  viz. :— (1)  9th  July,  1563,  2  Edwaixl 
VI.;  (2)  15th  December,  1563, 1  Mary ;  (3)  Srd  April,  1569, 1  Elizabeth  ;  (4)  12th  September,  1628, 
20  James  I.  ;  (5)  24th  May,  1623,  21  James  I. ;  (6)  5th  November,  1664, 16  Charles  II. ;  (7)  9th 
July,  168C.,  2  James  II.  The  Council  of  the  City  have  a  plain  copy  of  the  Charters,  but  the 
originals  cannot  be  found.  Enrolments  of  them  are  at  the  Piiblic  Record  Ofllce.  The 
Council  iLive  a  number  of  old  title  deeds  relating  to  properties  of  the  Corporation. 


(a)  The  Town  Clerk, 
by  virtue  of  section  17, 
Municipal  Corporations 
Act,  1882. 

Jb)  The  Council. 
c)(d)(e)  The  Council 
ces  care  to  appoint 
an  efilcientTown  Clerk, 
who  Is  paid  by  salary, 
and  does  all  the  duties 
appertaining  to  bis 
office. 
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6.  WhAt  funds  are 
Avmilable  for  the 
maintenance  of  the 
ooUectlon  or  for 
adding  to  its  cou- 
tentsT 


7.  (a)  How  are  the  docu- 
ments classified  and  arranged? 

Si)  Is  there  any  list  of  or 
ex  to  the  contents  of  the 
collections  ? 

(c)  If  so,  is  It  written  or 
printed? 


8.  To  what 
date  do  the 
oldest  docu- 
ments go  back  ? 


9.  Have  any  of 
them  been  printed 
or  calendared  ? 


10.  (a)  At  what  times 
and  under  what  condi- 
tions are  members  of 
the  public  allowed  to 
inspect  or  copy  docu- 
ments in  the  collec- 
tion? 

(b)  Are  there  any 
rules  about  lending  out 
documents  ? 

(c)  If  BO,  have  they 
worked  well  ? 


11.  Have  any  of  the 
documents,  within 
your  knowledge,  been 
destroyed  or  injured 
by  five,  damp,  or  other 
cause? 


The  rates  are  avail- 
able for  the  main- 
tenance, but  the 
binding,  <tc.,  of  the 
Books  in  the  Inven- 
tory was  paid  for  bv 
the  allowance  of  40(. 
paid  to  Messrs. 
Stopher,  Jacob,  and 
Scotney  in  the  times 
of  their  Mayoralties. 
There  is  no  fund  for 
augmenting  the  Col- 
lection save  the  rates, 
and  not  much  could 
be  got  thus,  as 
archfloology  and  anti- 
quarian pursuits  are 
not  too  prominent  in 
Corporators. 


(a)  The  rolls  in  reigns,  and 
some  of  these,  if  I  remember 
aright,  go  back  to  Edward  I. 
and  come  down  to  Georgian 
times. 

(b)  A  printed  Inventory  of 
the  books  and  MSS.  in  the 
Mayor's  Parlour  and  other 
written  ones  made  roughly  by 
myself. 

(c)  Both. 


Henry  n.,  and 
come  down 
very  incom- 
pletely to 
Georgian  times. 
Of  course  the 
more  modem 
lack  interest. 


Mr.  Riley,  in  0th 
Report,  Royal  rV)ra- 
miiuion  Uistorical 
AlanuBcripts,  Part  I, 
1877,  has  a  report  on 
many  of  the  M3H. 
He  pays  a  tribute 
of  commendation 
on  a  small  Book  on 
some  of  the  MSB. 
written  by  the  late 
C.  Bailey,  Esq., 
father  of  our  Town 
Clerk.  The  writer 
of  these  replies  has 
also,  in  the  shape 
of  communications 
to  the  Press,  availed 
himself  of  his  aocess 
to  and  overhaul  of 
the  MSS.  Alder- 
man Kirby,  K.f'.A., 
has  a  great  intoreFt 
in  the  MSS., 
necessarily.  It  is 
just  to  the  Town 
Clerk  to  say  that 
he  has  but  little 
spare  time  for  anti- 
quarian pursuits 
amidst  the  deluge 
of  modem  work. 


(a)  The  public,  as  a 
rule,  alas,  are  indiffe- 
rent to  all  such  docu- 
ments. It  is  the  few, 
the  very  few,  who  care 
for  the  historic  past 
and     ite     interesting 

,  details. 

*  (b)  No  rules,  save 
that  permission  iS 
always  granted  to 
proper  applicants  to  see 
the  MSS. 

(c)  There  are  practi- 
cally none  to  work. 


Witlsin  my  know* 
ledge  and  that  of  my 
friend  and  fellow 
labourer  in  the  field 
of  antiquity,  Mr. 
Stopher,  there  must 
have  been  injury  from 
damp,  mice,  decay, 
and  from  want  of 
proper  depository  and 
proper  atmosphere, 
but  the  fault  was  not 
in  our  day,  but  in  the 
last  Century  and  early 
in  this  one.  In  one 
scmtiny  and  re- 
arrangement, we  found 
MSS.  which,but  for  the 
miraculous  skill  of 
Zaehnsdorf  must  have 
fallen  to  pieces.  He 
re-sized  the  leaves  and 
bound  up  the  MSS. 
superbly.  I  trust 
oflicial  pressure  will 
secure  ufetv  of  all 
MSS.  throughout  the 
Kingdom  —In  City, 
Town,  Parish  Church, 
or  mansion. 


celebrated  the  700t.h  anniversary  of  the  Mayoralty.  Amidst  the  inquiries  about  Cliarters,  there  was  found  in  a  solicitor's  ofllce,  in  an  old  box,  a  series 
Edward  III.  Richard  II.,  Henry  IV.,  Hennr  V.,  Henry  VI.,  Edward  IV.,  and  Henry  YIII.  Used  by  a  former  Joint  Town  Clerk  in  some  legal  bushiess,  they 
This  shows  the  necessity  of  strict  care  and  check  of  supervision. 


None. 


A  Schedule  is  kept  con- 
taining dates  and  descriptions 
of  documents. 


There  is  a  written  list  of 
the  principal  charters  and 
books  uf  record,  as  given  in 
reply  to  Question  1,  but  the 
bundles  of  old  leases  (150  or 
800  in  number)  have  never 
been  calendared. 


The  Charter 
of  Incorpora- 
tion, granted  in 
the  reign  of 
Queen  Eliza- 
beth. 


The  earliest 
records  go  back 
to  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.  ; 
'but,  till  the 
middle  of  the 
reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, the  re- 
cords are  only 
fragmentary. 


None. 


The  Borou^  Fund. 


(a)  They  are 
or  arranged. 
(b)(c)No. 


not  claBBifled 


No,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  last 
Charter  of  Incorpo- 
ration, granted  in 
1885.  Copies  of  this 
have  been  litho- 
graphed. 

In  1890  the  pre- 
sent Town  Clerk 
published  "  The 
Chronicles  of  the 
Royal  Borough  of 
Woodstock  "(Alden 
(&  Co.,  Oxford).  For 
this  he  searched 
the  Borough  Re- 
cords, and  printed 
a  few  extracts  from 
the  records. 

A  copy  of  the 
assize  of  Bread  and 
Beer,  in  1004,  was 
printed  in  the 
"  EngliHh  ITi«;toru*;il 
Review,"  for  Octo- 
ber law. 


(a)  During         ofllce 
hours. 


(a)  By  permission  of 
the  Town  Clerk  the 
public  are  permitted  to 
inspect  the  records ; 
during  the  last  six  years 
no  student  lias  applied 
for  such  permisiiion. 
Tlie  Town  Clerk  would 
grant  permission  to 
study,  but  permission 
to  publish  would  have 
to  be  obtained  from  the 
Council. 

(b)  No  documents 
have  ever  been  lent. 


The  Corpo- 
ration docu- 
ments date 
from  incorpo- 
ration (Novem- 
ber 1857). 

See  No.  1 
answer. 


No. 


There  may  be  three 
or  four  old  leases 
damaged  by  damp,  but 
that  is  all. 


No. 


No. 


(a)  No  arrangements. 

(b)  No. 


(a)  The  documents 
may  be  seen  at  any 
time  by  any  person  on 
application  to  the 
Mayor  or  Town  Clerk. 

(b)  (c)  No. 


No.  They  have  been 
fairly  well  preserved, 
considering  the  im- 
periectness  of  accom- 
modation. 


No. 

NoTK.--It  is  stated 
in  history  that  about 
the  year  1056,  upon 
the  breaking  out  of  a 
rebellion  in  the  Citv 
many  of  the  records 
in  the  custody  of  the 
Town  Clerk  (Michael 
Noble)  were  "  lost, 
burned,  or  torn  in 
pieces  by  those  that 
got  possession  of  the 


Close"  where  he  then 
lived,  and  that  the  soldiers  "broke  open  thf 
great  chest  in  the  Guildhall  in  which  oth»r 
records  and  deeds  concerning  this  City  were 
many  of  them  lost,  tome,  and  the  scales  of  many 
of  the  same." 


3658. 
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LOCAL  RECORDS  COMMITTER 


ENGLAND 

AMD 

WALES. 


1.  What  oollectioni  of 
docixmento  relating  to 
the  history  of  the  looility 
already  ezict? 

What  la  the  general 
nature  of  their  oontentaT 


%.  Are  they 
in  public  or 
prirate  ciu- 
todyr 


8.  In  what  build- 
ing are  they  oon- 
tainedT 


4.  (a)  Is  the  acoom- 
modatum  snfflcient  and 
■atlsfactory? 

In  particular^ 

(b)Ia  the  buUding 
fireproof  and  dry,  and 

(c)  Are  the  rooms  well 
limited  and  otherwise 
adapted  for  the  use  of 
those  who  may  wish  to 
consult  them. 


6.  (a)  Who  are  the 
custodians? 

(b)  By  whom  are  they 
appointed? 

(c)  What  goarantaesi 
if  any,  are  there  for  the 
appolntonent  of  penoos 
with  proper  qualifica- 
tions? 

(d)How  are  they  paid? 

(e)  Do  they  discharge 
any  other  functions  ? 


NON-OOtTNTT 
BOBOVaHS-^OfKtniMi. 


LOUTH 


8HUWSBUBT 


The  only  documents  are 
those  belonging  to  the 
Corporation  of  Uskeard. 
su^  as  old  charters  and 
account  books. 


Public. 


BtroBg  loom  at 
the  Tbwn  Clerk's 
Oflloe. 


Three  Charters :  0  Elisa- 
beth, 8  James  L.  6  James 
I.,  being  grants  to  Louth, 
are  in  possession  of  the 
Corporation,  and  are  kept 
in  iron  safe  at  the  Town 
HalL 

The  Louth  Grammar  School  TAistees,  founded  by  Bdwmrd  VL, 
have  the  charter  and  other  documents  in  their  possemion ;  their 
derk,  Mr.  H.  F.  V.  Falkner,  would  answer  eoquiriea. 

The  Louth  Antiquarian  Society  (Secretary,  Mr.  BenJ.  Grow) 
have  some  valuable  documents.  I  belicTe  that  Wm.  Allison. 
Bsq.,  The  Firs,  Louth,  the  owner  of  the  old  Abbey  Bstate  at 
Louui  Fluk,  has  some  interesting  documents,  alio  C.  M.  Nesbitt^ 
Esq.,  a  member  of  the  Antiquaxian  Socia^. 


The  Borough  Records, 
Bojal  CharteriL  Subsidy 
BoUs,  Guild  Merchant 
Bolls,  BegisteiB,  BaUiih' 
Accounts,  Trained  Bands, 
Courts  and  Court  Bolls. 
Grammar  School,  and 
MlsTfillaiKifwiffi 


In  theouf- 
tody  of  the 
Town  <!ler^ 
pmvoant  to 
section  17  of 
the  Municipal 
Corponttoos 
Act)  188Sa 


la  the  stRiDg 
room  at  the  Guild- 
hall. 


The  room  is  fireproof 
and  fairly  dry.  No  one 
could  consult  the  docu- 
ments unless  they  were 
taken  out  specially. 


(a)  The  T6wn  detk. 
See  prerioos  aoswen. 


(a)Tei. 
(b)  Yea. 


(a)  The  Town  Clark. 

(b)  By  the  Town 
CouBoiL 

The  care  of  fha 
Borough  Beoords  Iil  as 
before  stated,  plaoed  by 
statota  In  the  haadaoi 
the  Tkywn  deik. 


jreCi.«Ihe  Borough  of  Wearmouth  and  Meloombe  BefflB,  while  making  no  detailed  replies  to  the  above  onqvlriis,  have  famished  the  Oomndttee 
vttb  a  oepj  of  the  oatalogae  of  the  borough  records,  which  are  ancient  and  Talnnble. 
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0.  Whftt  funds  «re 
available  for  the 
maintenance  of  the 
collection  or  for 
adding  to  its  con- 
tents? 


7.  (a)  How  are  the  docu- 
ments clssslfled  and  arranged  f 

Si)  Is  there  any  list  of  or 
ex  to  the  contents  of  the 
collections? 

(c)  If  80,  is  it  written  or 
piinted? 


8.  To  what 
date  do  the 
oldest  docu- 
ments go  back? 


0.  Tfvre  any  of 
then  been  printed 
or  cidendared  ? 


10.  (a)  At  what  times 
and  under  what  condi- 
tions are  members  of 
the  public  allowed  tu 
inspect  or  copy  docu- 
ments in  the  collec- 
tion? 

L))  Are     there     any 
es  about  lending  out 
documents  ? 

(c)  If  so,  have  they 
worked  well  ? 


rmei 


11.  Have  any  of  the 
documents,  with!u 
your  knowledge,  been 
destroyed  or  injured 
by  fire,  damp,  or  otner 
cause? 


None. 


AH 
paid     ou 
BocongbBate. 


expeosea   are 
out    of     the 


?! 


)  Yes. 
c)  Written. 


See  the  reply  to  the  first 
query  hereof  and  the  prfaited 
oatalogue  sent  harewlth.  * 


1828. 


No. 


1180. 


Yes,  calendared, 
and  some  of  the 
documents  have 
been  transcribed 
and  reprinted  in 
the  Transactions  of 
the  Shropshire 
Archnological  So- 
ciety. At  the  in- 
stance of  the  Cor- 
poration, the  His- 
torical Manusoripts 
Commission  sent 
down  the  Bev. 
W.  D.  liaoray,  of 
Oxford,  to  examine 
and  report  upon  the 


reooras.  uis  re- 
port has  since  becoi 
published. 


(a)  Only  by  content 
of  the  Town  Council. 


No. 


(a)  At  all  reasonable 
hours  on  application  to 
the  Town  Qerk. 

(b)  The  documents 
can  only  be  lent  on 
a  special  application 
being  nuule,and  special 
permissioa  being  gran- 
ted. 


No,  but  the  reconb 
of  proceedings  during 
the  Civil  Wars  are  not 
now  In  our  hands, 
although  ooples  oc 
some  are  in  the  hands 
of  other  penons. 


•Not  printed. 


8668' 
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LOCAL  RECORDS  COMMITTEE. 


ENGLAND. 


LONDON  YESTBIES. 

BEBMONDSET 
(Clerk,  on  behalf  of  a 
Gonunlttee  of  Vestry). 


1.  What  collectlona  of 
documenlB  relatiu^;  to 
the  histoiy  of  the  locality 
already  exist  ? 

What  is  the  general 
nature  of  their  contents  t 


2.  Are  they 
In  public  or 
private  cus- 
tody? 


3.  In  what  build- 
ing are  they  con- 
tained? 


a,  b,  c.  d,  and  e  in 
the'  Bennondsey 
Town  Hall. 

f.  Quardians' 
offices,  Tooley 

Street,  S.B. 


4.  (a)  Is  the  accom- 
modation sufficient  and 
satisfactory  ? 

In  particular— 

(b)l8  the  building 
fireproof  and  dry,  and 

(c)  Are  the  rooms  well 
Uffhted  and  otherwise 
adapted  for  the  use  of 
those  who  may  wish  to 
oonsult  them  ? 


OAMBEBWELL 
(Clerk). 


(a)  Minutes  of  the  Pro-      Public, 
veedlngs  of  the  Vestry 
and  its  Committees  from 
1856  (some   written  and 
some  printed). 

Annual  Reports  of  the 
Vestry  Proceedings  from 
1866  (printed). 

(b)  Minutes  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Bennondsey  Improvement  Commissioners,  of  which  Authority  the  Vestry 
are  the  successors. 

(c)  Minutes  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Baths  and  Washhouses  Commissioners  now  in 
Uie  possession  of  the  Vestry,  the  powers,  duties,  Ac.  of  the  Commissioners  having  been 
transferred  to  the  Vestry  by  an  order  of  the  Local  Government  Bosfd  under  the  Local 
Government  Act,  18M. 

(d)  Minutes  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Public  Library  Commissioners  since  the  opening 
of  the  Library  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Vestry,  the  powers,  duties  of  the  Com- 
missioners having  been  transferred  to  the  Vestry  as  above. 

The  Library  Committee  a  year  or  two  since  started  what  is  termed  a  Local  Collection, 
being  a  collection  of  books,  documents,  Ac.  relating  to  the  Parish. 

(e)  Minutes  of  the  Proceedhigs  of  the  "  Governors  and  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  the  Parish 
of  Bermondsey  and  Committees." 

(f)  Minutes  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  for  the  St.  Olave's  Union  (of 
which  Bermondsey  forms  a  part)  and  of  its  Committees. 


Bee  list  below,  t 


CflBCAEA 
(Clerk,  by  direction  oi 
Local        Government 
Committee  of  Vestry). 


HAMMSBSmTH     - 
(Special  Committee). 


Tlie  books  and  docu- 
ments in  the  Vostrv's 
possession  comprise  min- 
ute and  other  books 
recording  the  proceedir.gs 
of  their  nedecessors 
from  1707  to  1866  (the 
latter  year  being  the  date 
of  the  present  Vestry's 
constitutlonX  maps  of 
Parish,  "Faulkner's  Hist- 
ory of  Chelsea,"  "History 
of  ChelseaHospltal,"deeds 
relating  to  the  Vestry's 
properties,  &c. 

1.  In  the  custody  of  the 
Vestry  :— Minutes  of  its 
proceedings  and  those  of 
the  Fulham  Board  of 
Works  since  1866,  and  of 
the  'Surveyors  of  High- 
ways previous  to  that 
date,  and  the  accounts  of 
those  bodies. 

2.  In  the  custody  of  the 
Bosrd  of  Guardians  :— 
Minutes  of  their  proceed- 
ings and  those  of  the 
Fulham  Board  of  Guard- 
ians since  1846,  and  Books 
of  Accounts    since    that 


In  the  cus- 
tody of  the 
Vestry. 


In  the  cus> 
tody  of  the 
Vestry. 


Public  or 
Official  cus- 
tody. 


The  Vestry  Hall, 
Peckham  Boad, 
Camberwell. 


TownHall,Kbig's 
Boad,  Chelsea. 


The  Town  Hall. 

The  Guardians' 
Offices. 

The  Churches. 

The  Public  lib- 
rary. 

The  Godolphln 
School. 

The     Latymer 
School. 

And  in  some  cases 
the  residence  of  a 
Treasurer  or  Trus- 
tee of  a  charity. 


(a)  Ves.  But  an  ex* 
tension  of  fireproof 
rooms  is  required. 

(b)  Yes. 

(c)  The  older  books 
are  kept  In  fireproof 
cellars  at  the  Vestry 
Hall.  The  Minutes  are 
kept  in  a  safe  in  the 
Clerk's  Office.  There  is 
ample  accommodation 
at  the  Vestry  Hall  for 
any  person  wishing  to 
oonsult  the  books. 

Yes. 


(a)  No. 


(b)  Yes,  in  most  cases, 
(c) 


No. 


date. 

8.  In  the  custody  of  the  Overseers  i^Minutes  of  their  proceedings  and  Books  of  Accounts, 
Bate  Books,  Ac,  since  the  year  1800. 

4.  In  the  custody  of  the  Vicars  and  Churchwardeaa :— Original  Begister  from  1884  and 
copies  from  1681. 

6.  In  the  custody  of  the  Trustees  of  Local  Public  Charities :— Deeds  of  the  varioui 
provenies  held  Dy  bhem,  Books  of  Accounts,  Ae..  <fto. 

6.  In  the  cusxiody  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Godolphln  School :— The  School  Begister  of 
all  past  and  present  Members,  Lists  of  Trustees,  Masters,  Ac,  Portraits  of  some  of  the 
same,  the  School  Gazettes  since  1861. 

7.  In  the  Public  Library,  Ravensoourt  Park :— The  Muster  Boll  of  the  Loyal  Hammer- 
smith  Volunteers  or  Armed  Association,  1808.  An  Autooraph  Letter  from  Lord  Titehfield. 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Middlesex,  to  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Attwood,  stating  that  the  King  is  pleased 
to  approve  the  raising  of  the  Corps.    The  Minutes  of  the  Armed  Association. 

8.  in  the  custody  of  the  Clerk  of  St.  Paul's,  Hammersmith :— Registers  of  Baptisms, 
Marriages,  and  Burials  from  1761  to  1854,  and  the  Registers  of  Baptisms  and  Manriages 
up  to  the  present  time. 

9.  In  the  custody  of  the  Clerk  to  the  Homage  Jury :— Minutes  of  the  Homage  Jury  of 
the  Manor  of  Fulham. 

t  1.  Book  of  Records  of  Legacies  and  Gifts  bequeathed  to  the  Parish  of  Camberwell  and  Public  Vestry  Minutes,  2nd  June,  1G74,  to  8th  July,  1861. 
t.  The  Pentioners'  Book  of  the  Parish  of  Cammerwell.    Entries  dated  14th  April,  1696,  to  Ist  September,  1728.    Also  contained  In  above,  "  An 
Assessment  made  on  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Parish  of  Camberwell "  from  I6th  December,  1781,  to  27th  December,  1786. 
8.  Accounts  of  Watching  and  Lighting  Trust,  1776  to  1806. 
4.  Minutes  of  Watching  and  Lighting  Trust,  1784  to  1824. 
6.  Surveyor  of  Highways  Accounts,  1782  to  1846. 

6.  Minutes  of  Watching  and  Lighting  Trustees  under  Act  of  1814,  from  1814  to  1864. 
''.  Accounts  of  ditto. 

8.  Bate  Boolcs  of  ditto. 

9.  Bolster  of  Annuities  and  Bonds  of  money  borrowed  for  executing  above  Trust.    1816. 

10.  Minutes  of  Highways  Committee,  1836  to  1856. 

11.  Minutes  of  Vestry  of  Camberwell  constituted  under  Metropolis  Manafcement  Act,  1865,  to  present  date. 

12.  Annual  Reports  of  Proceedings  of  the  Vestry  of  Camberwell  from  185«  to  present  time. 
18.  Various  Reports  on  Special  Subjects  from  1818  to  1887. 

14.  Minutes  of  Justiees  in  Petty  Sessions,  1828  to  1850. 


5.  (a)  Who  are  the 
custodians? 

(b)  By  whom  are  they 
appointed  ? 

(c)  What  guarantees, 
if  any,  are  there  for  the 
appointment  of  persons 
with  proper  qualifica- 
tions? 

(d)  How  are  they  paid  ? 

(e)  Bo  they  diBcharge 
any  other  funcUoos  ? 


The  Vestry  of  the 
Parish  of  Bennondsey 
as  to  a,  b,  c,  said  d. 

The  Governors  and 
Directors  of  the  Poor 
(which  Authority  also 
have  offices  at  the  Town 
Hall)  as  to  e. 

The  Olave's  Board 
of  Guardians,  Tooley 
Street.  8.E.,  as  to  f. 


(a)  The  Clerk,  on  be< 
hsjf  of  the  Vestry, 
Cb)  The  Vestry. 

(d)  Included  In  du- 
ties and  salary. 

(e)  Yes. 


The  Vestry  Clerk. 


gl  The  Vestry  Clerk, 
erk  to  the  Board  of 
Guardians 

Vicar  and  Chnreh- 
wardens. 

The  Librarian. 

The  Secretary  of  the 
Tjrustaes,  Oodolphin 
School, 

Clerk  to  the  Gover* 
norsof  JMtjmer  Foun- 
dation. 

Clerk  to  the  Homage 
Jury. 

Trustees  of  Charities. 

St.  Paul's  Church 
Clerk. 

(b)  VariouB  anthori- 
ties. 

(c)  None. 
Yes. 
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6.  What  funds  are 
araiUlile  for  the 
malBtenance  of  the 
collectioB  or  for 
addiag  to  its  oon- 
tental 


7.  (a)  How  are  the  doca- 
ments  olauified  and  arranged  ? 

S))  Is  there  any  liit  of  or 
ez  to  the  contents  of  the 
coUectipns? 

(e>  If  so,  is  it  written  or 
printed? 


8.  To  what 
date  do  the 
oldest  doctt* 
mentsgohack? 


0.  Have  any  of 
them  been  printed 
or  calendsred? 


10.  (a)  At  what  times 
and  under  what  condi- 
tions are  members  of 
the  public  allowed  to 
inspect  or  oopj  dooa- 
ments  in  the  collec- 
tion? 

(b)  Are  there  any 
rules  about  lending  out 
documents  ? 

(c)  If  8o,  have  thej 
worked  well? 


11.  Hare  any  of  the 
doonmenta  within 
joxu  knowledge,  been 
destroyed  or  injured 
by  fire,  damp,  or  other 
cause  f 


The  Bates. 


See  Beply  to  No.  1. 


(a)  In  order, 
list. 
<b)  Yes. 
(o)  Written 


as  giyen  on 


(a)  As  to  Local  Collec- 
tion during  the  hours 
the  Library  ia  open. 

(b)  Collection  is  not 
for  circulation. 


KolttifttI  am  aware 


See  list  re- 
ferred to  in 
Answer  No.  1. 


A  manuscript  lilt  is  kept. 


None* 


(a)  Not  at  all. 
<b)  No. 


Not  specially. 


1707. 


ieS0(Dr.  Ed- 
wards' and 
Bishop  King's 
Charity). 


(a)  During  ofllce  hours. 

(b)  No. 


Not  to  my  know- 
ledge. 


Batepayers  are  al- 
lowed to  inspect  Minute 
Books  during  ofllce 
hours. 


No. 


(a)  As  regards  the 
accounts  oC  public 
bodies  as  the  law 
requires. 

Not  at  all  as  to  other 
documents. 

(b)  None  are  lent  out. 


Not  aware  of  any. 


7es»    injured    by 
damp. 


15.  Minutes  of  Parish  Officers,  1837  to  1855. 

10.  Minutes  of  Charity  Trustees  constituted  under  8  William  IV.,  1888,  firom  X8S8  to  the  present  date. 

17.  Minutes  of  Burial  Board  of  the  Pariah  of  Camberwell,  1854  to  1895,  when  duties  and  powers  were  transferred  to  the  Yestir  under  Local 
w>yernment  Act,  18M,  and  became  a  Committee  of  the  Vestry. 

18.  Minutes  of  Commissioners  of  Public  Baths  and  Washhouses  of  the  Parish  of  Camberwell,  1887  to  1896,  when  the  powers  and  duties  were 
tranaferred  to  the  Vestry  under  the  Local  Qoyemment  Act,  1894,  and  a  Committee  of  the  Vestry  was  formed  for  the  purpose. 

19.  Minutes  of  Commissioners  of  Public  Libraries  and  Museums  of  the  Parish  of  Camberwell,  1883  to  1895,  when  the  duties  were  transferred  to 
the  Vestry  under  the  Local  Qoyemment  Act,  1894,  and  a  Committee  of  the  Vestry  was  formed  for  the  purpose. 

20.  Minutes  of  various  Vestry  Conmilttees  from  1865  to  present  date. 

21.  Bate  Books  from  1818  to  preaent  date. 

22.  Valuation  Lists  from  1870  to  present  date. 

28.  Vestry  Lodgers  and  Account  Books,  18.'S5  to  present  date. 

24.  Local  Acts :— 16  George  in.,  cap.  26, 1776.       58  George  III.,  cap.  162, 1818.  George  IV.,  ca     85  1826.       3  William  IV.,  cap.  88, 1888. 

25  Various  old  Maps  of  the  Parish  of  CamberweU.  »     **        >  ^         ,  >     »^  *^ 

26.  Various  Deeds  relating  to  Property  held  by  the  Vestry. 
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LOCAL  RECORDS  COMMITTER 


ENGLAND. 


1.  Whftt  coUoctionB  of 
docaraents  relating  to 
the  history  of  the  locality 
already  exist  ? 

What  is  the  general 
natore  of  tlieir  contents  ? 


2,  A  re  they 
In  pablic  or 
priTate  cus- 
tody? 


8.  In  what  bond- 
ing are  they  con- 
tained? 


4.  (a)  Is  the  acoom- 
modation  sufficient  and 
satisfactory? 

In  particular— 

(b)Is  the  traUdlng 
fireproof  and  dry,  and 

(c)  Are  the  rooms  weU 
lighted  and  otherwise 
adapted  for  the  use  oi 
those  who  miur  wish  to 
consult  them  f 


6.  (a)  Who  are  the 
custodians? 

(b)  By  whom  are  the? 
appointed  ? 

(c)  What  gnaiantees, 
if  any,  are  Uiere  for  the 
appointment  of  persons 
with  proper  quaUflk^- 
tions? 

(d)  How  are  they  paid  ? 

(e)  Do  they  discharge 
any  other  functions? 


LOin)ON  VESTRIES— 
eontinued, 

ST.  JAMES  AWJ)  St.  JOHN, 
CLERKEKWELL. 
(Clerk    on    behalf  of 
Vestry). 


ST.  JAMES,   WESTMIN- 
STER. 
(Clerk). 


ST.  JOHN,  HAMF3TEAD 
(Clerk). 


ST.     MARGARET    AND 
ST.  JOHN,  WESTMIN- 
STER. 
(Clerk).. 


ST.     ILARTIN-IN'THE 
FIELDS. 

QSt.  Thomas  Mason. 
F.R.HIst.S.,  Librarian  of 
the  Public  Library). 


ST.  MART,  NEWINO- 
TON. 
(Clerk). 

ST.  MARTLEBONE-   • 
(Clerk). 


1.  Minutes  and  other 
Proceedingaof  the  Vestry. 

2.  Minutes  of  the  Com- 
missioners under  the 
Paving  Acts. 

8.  Churchwardens'  Ac- 
counts, 1684  to  present 
date. 

4.  Minutes  of  the 
Guardians  or  Governors 
of  the  Poor  of  St.  James, 
Clerkenwell. 

5.  Minutes  of  the  Select 
Vestry  of  St.  John's 
Parish. 

6.  Registers  of  Chrls- 
tonings,  Marriages,  and 
Burials,  St.  James  and 
^t.  John. 

7.  Books,  prints,  plans, 
Ac,  relating  to  the 
Parish. 

8.  Minutes  of  the  Trus- 
toes  of  the  Church  of  St. 
James,  Clerkenwell. 

9.  Deeds  relating  to  the 
Parish  Charities. 


1  to  S.  In 
the  public 
custody  of 
the  Vestnr. 

4.  Pablic 
custody      of 
Guardians  or 
Governors. 

5.  In  the 
custody  of 
the  Rector 
and  Church- 
wardens of 
St.  John's. 

6.  In  the 
custody  of 
the  Vicar  of 
St.  James' 
and  Rector  of 
St.  John's. 

7.  In  the 
Public  Lib- 
rary of  the 
Parish. 

SandO.  In 
the  custody 
of  Trustees  of 
the  Church  of 
St.  James. 


So  far  as  is  known  no  actual  systematic 
collection  of  documents  exists  relating  to 
the  history  of  the  Parish  of  St.  James, 
Westminster ;  but  there  are  various  Plans, 
Rato  Books,  Local  Acts  of  Parliament. 
Reports,  Ac  in  the  Vestry's  possession  all 
of  which  give  historical  information 
respecting  the  District. 


The  collection  of  docu- 
mente  relating  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  locality  has 
been  in  course  of  forma- 
tion for  many  years  past ; 
they  chiefly  consist  of  old 
maps,  ancient  books,  and 
records  of  interesting  law 
cases  of  Dumy  years  ago. 


Churchwardens'  Ac- 
counts, Overseers'  Ac- 
counts, Minutes  of  Ves- 
try, Commissioners,  Trus- 
tees and  other  local 
bodies. 


Churchwardens*  Ac- 
counts, 1525-1809;  Poor 
Rate  liooks  or  Accounts 
of  the  Overseers,  1574- 
1899 ;  Minutes  of  the  Ves- 
try, 1574-1899 ;  also 
several  thousands  of  vol- 
umes relating  to  the  public 
work  done  in  the  parish. 


They  are  in 
the  custody 
of  the  Vestry. 


Public. 


Id  the  cus- 
tody of  the 
Vestry. 


1  to  4  and  8. 
Town  Hall. 

5.  Church  of  St. 
John. 

6.  Churches  of 
St.  James  and  St. 
John. 

7.  Public  Library. 
9.  Church  of  St. 

James. 


Put  of  the  records 
are  kept  in  the 
Vestry  Hall,  and 
part  at  the  Central 
Library ;  it  is.  how- 
evOT,  intended  tiiat 
the  whole  of  the 
records  should  be 
kept  at  the  Central 
Uorary  when  suit- 
able arrangements 
for  housing  them 
have  been  com- 
pleted. 


Town  Hall,  West- 
minster. 


The  Town  Ball. 


1.  In  most  cases. 

6  and  9.  The  stroag- 
room  at  St.  James' 
Church  is  fireproof  and 
built  into  the  walls. 

7.  The  Public  Library 
is  in  every  respect  well 
found,  save  as  r^ards  a 
strong-room. 

5  and  6.  A  strong- 
room is  being  built  at 
St.  John's  Church, which 
the  Rector  assures  the 
Vestry  will  render  the 
safety  of  the  records 
doubly  secure. 


(a)  Subject  to  the 
reply  to  question  8,  the 
accommodation  is  latia- 
factory. 

(b)  The  Vestry  Hall 
and  Central  library,, 
where  the  records  are 
stored,  are  fireproof  and 
dry. 


(a)  Ftdrlv. 

(b)  Was  Doilt  as  fire- 
proof ;  but  the  shelves 
are  of  wood.  The  room 
is  dry  and 

(c)  Is  sufficiently 
llgnted  for  a  depoBitoiy, 
but  not  for  a  reference 
room,  for  which  pur- 
pose it  ii  In  no  way 
suitable. 


The  buflding  is  fire- 
proof and  dry,  but  the 
books  must  be  taken 
out  of  the  strong-room 
to  be  consulted. 


1  to  8.   The   Vestry 
Clerk,  appointed  by  the  . 
Vestiy.  I 

4.  The  Clerk  to  the  ' 
Guardians    or    Gover- 
nors. 

5.  The  Rector  and 
Churchwardens. 

&  The  Vicar  and 
Churchwardens. 

7.  The  Librarian,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Vestrj. 

8  and  9.  The  Clerk  to 
the  Trustees. 

All  discharge  other 
functions,  and  are  not 
paid  for  keeping  these 
documents. 


The  custodlaDB  of  the 
records  are  the  Vestir 
Clerk  and  the  Chief  Li- 
brarian, who  are,  ct 
course,  appointed  by 
the  Vestiy. 


(a)  The  Vestry  of  St. 
Margaret  and  St.  John 
the  Evangelist^  West- 
minster, acting  bj  the 
VestrrClerk. 

(b)The  Veetry  an 
elected  by  the  **Psro- 
chial  Electors,"  under 
the  provisions  of  flie 
Local  Government  Act^ 
1894 ;  the  Veetrr  aerk 
is  appointed  oj  the 
Vestiy. 

(d)  By  Mlaiy. 

Ce)  Yea. 


(a)  The  Veat»' Clerk 
on  behalf  of  the  Vestry. 

(b)  The  Vestnr  Clerk 
is  appointed  by  the 
Vestry. 

c)  Theusnalfnnctioiii 
a  Veatiy  aerie 


i 


The  Vestrr  are  not  in  possession  of  any  documents  of  a  historical  nature  relatire  to  their  Diftrlet^  the  Local  Reootds 
the  Walworth  Common  Estate. 


Adverting  to  your  circular  communication  of  the  29th  December  last,  I  beg  to  state  that  the  lame  would  appear  not 
Minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Board 

I  1 
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6.  Wliat  fnndB  are 
Available  for  the 
maintenance  of  the 
collection  or  for 
adding  to  ita  con- 
tent^ 


7.  (a)  How  are  the  docu- 
ments claaaifled  and  arranged  ? 

(b)  Is  there  any  list  of  or 
index  to  the  contents  of  the 
collections? 

so,  is  it  written  or 


pr 


(c)  If  1 
■Inted? 


8.  To  what 
date  do  the 
oldest  docu* 
mentsgohaok? 


0.  Hare  any  of 
them  been  pHnted 
or  calendared  ? 


10.  (a)  At  what  times 
and  under  what  condi- 
tions are  members  of 
the  public  allowed  to 
inspect  or  copy  docu- 
ments in  the  collec- 
tion? 

Co)  Are  there  any 
rules  about  lending  out 
documents? 

(c)  If  so,  have  they 
worked  well? 


11.  Have  any  of  the 
documents,  within 
your  knowledge,  been 
destroyed  or  injured 
by  fire,  damp^  or  other 
cause? 


The  rates. 


7.  The  Public  Library  has 
lists  printed  in  its  general 
catalogues  of  Clerkenwell 
books.  All  prints  are  ar- 
ranged by  subjects. 

9  A  list  of  these  documents 
is  given  on  pp.  4  and  6  of  the 
Vestry  Minutes,  1897-8»  also 
printed  separately. 


1660. 


6.  The  following 
Begisters  of  St. 
JameSk  ClerkenwelL 
have  been  printed 
by  the  Harleian 
Society  :— 

The  Registers  of 
Christenings,  1651- 
1754.  2V0&.  1884- 
86. 

The  Eegisters  of 
Marriages,  1661- 
1754.    1887. 

The  Registers  of 
Burials,  1661-1764. 
8  vols.    1801-94. 

9.  Bxtracts  fh>m 
the  Deeds,  Wills, 
and  other  docu- 
ments have  been 
printed  in  Pascall's 
**  Statements  of 
Charitable  Bequests, 
Ac,  belonging  to 
the  Parish  of  Clerk- 
enwell "  (1851),  and 
in  the  Report  of 
the  Vestry  Finance 
Committee  of  the 
Clerkenwell  Chari- 
ties, 1897-8.  Both 
these  works  are  in 
print  and  obtain- 
able. 


The  funds  arising 
from  the  proceeds  of 
the  collection  of  the 
Ubraiyrate. 


The  documents  at  the  Pub- 
lic Library  are  all  being 
calendared  in  a  card  cata- 
logue, and  a  printed  catalogue 
is  contemplated. 


1880. 


No. 


The  "General  Rate" 
of  the  parish. 


(a)  Under  the  various  head- 
ings of  Minutes,  Accounts, 
Vouchers,  Ao^  Ac 

(b)  Yes.  In  alphabetical 
and  chronological  order. 

(c)  Written. 


Churchwar- 
dens' Accounts. 
1400;  Overseers' 
Accounts,  1661 ; 
Minutes,  1686. 


Have    all    been 
calendared. 


The  collection  Is 
maintained  in  good 
order  bv  the  Vestry, 
and  books  accumulate 
in  due  course. 


(a)  Arranged  In  chronologi- 
eu  order  (mainly). 

(b)  There  is  a     catalogue 
which  is  well  indexed. 

(c)  Printed. 


1526. 


No ;  but  the 
Churchwardens'  Ac- 
counts during  the 
16th  Century  are 
being  transcribed 
for  the  printer. 


1  to  4  and  8.  Not 
open  for  inspection  at 
Iffesent. 

6.  Application  to 
Churchwardens. 

6.  Do.       do. 

7.  Any  time  between 
9  a.m.  and  10  p.m. 
dally ;  or  Sundays  8 
to  9  p.m.  Loans  only 
made  ti>  special  stu- 
dents, and  these  only 
very  rarelv. 

9.  Application  to 
Triistee  Board. 


(a)  At  present  there  None  of  the  doou- 
are  no  fixed  rules  as  to  ments  have  in  anv  way 
the  insr^ctlon  of  the  been  destroyed  or 
documents,  but  they  damaged, 
can  be.  as  a  rule,  seen 
on  application  either  to 
the  Vestry  Clerk  or  Librarian  during  ofdinary 
office  hours. 

(b)  There  are  no  rules  as  to  lending  out 
documents. 

(c)  The  records  are  only  allowed  to  be  con- 
sulted upon  the  premises,  and  under  the 
most  careful  direct  supervision,  as  in  the 
Long  Room  at  the  British  Museum. 


Si)  No     times     ap- 
nted  or  conditions 
id  down. 
(b)Ko. 


The  public  are  allowed 
to  inspect  the  docu- 
ments from  10  till  4 
each  week  day  excep- 
ting Saturday  when  the 
hours  are  from  10  till  1. 


A  large  quantity 
were  .  damaged  and 
many  destroyed  by 
damp  in  1884-86. 


No. 


only  dating  back  to  1866,  the  passing  of  the  Metropolis  Local  Management  Act    The  Overseers,  however,  maj  have  some  old  documents  relative  to 


to  apply  to  thia  Pariah,  as  the  only  raoords  which  the  Vestij.  as  the  Rating  Authority,  have  in  their  keeping  an  the  parochial  Rate  Booki  and  the 
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LOCAL  RECORDS  COMMITTEE. 


SCOTLAND. 


COUNTY  coairciLS. 


ABEBDEEN 

(Clerk). 


ABGTLL 
(Clerk). 


ATR    • 

(Clerk). 


BERWICK 
(Clerk). 


BUTE- 
(Clerk). 


DUMBABTOF 

(Clerk). 


ELaiK 
(Clerk). 


FOBFAA 
(Clerk). 


HADDIVOTOK 

(Countj  mnd  Town 
'      Clerk). 


1.  What  collections  of 
documents  relating  to 
the  history  of  the  locality 
already  exist  ? 

What  is  the  general 
nature  of  their  contents  ? 


2.  Are  they 
in  public  or 
private  cus- 
tody? 


8.  In  what  build- 
ing are  they  con- 
tained? 


4.  (a)  Is  the  accom- 
modation sufficient  and 
satisfeotory  ¥ 

In  particular— 

(b)  Is  the  building 
fireproof  and  dry,  and 

(c)  Are  the  rooms  well 
lighted  and  otherwise 
adapted  for  the  use  of 
those  who  may  wish  to 
consult  them  ? 


6.  (a)  Who  ate  the 
custodiaas? 

(b)  By  whom  an  they 
appointed  ? 

(c)  What  gnaranteet, 
if  any,  are  there  for  the 
appointment  of  penoos 
with  proper  qualifica- 
tions? 

(d)  How  are  they  paid  ? 

(e)  Bo  they  disdiaige 
any  other  f  unetiooa  ? 


There  are  in  my  custody  as  Clerk  to  the  County  Council— (1)  the  Minute  Books,  Accounta,  and  papers  of  the  Oommia- 
period,  (a)  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Aberdeenshire  Roads  Act,  1866 ;  (b)  after  Uie  passing  of  that  Act  until  the  passing 
the  Act  of  1889.  Tliese  papers  were  handed  over  to  me  on  Inventory  on  my  appointment  to  my  present  office  in  1898, 
books  and  papers  when  desired. 

There  are  no  documents  of  historical  or  local  interest  in  the  hands  of  the  County  Council  with  the  exception  of  the 
in  this  office. 


Minute  Books  and  old 
Valuation  Rolls. 


Sheriff  Court  Records 
and  County  Documents, 
Records  of  Presbyteries, 
Kirk  Sessions,  and  Heri- 
tors, Burgh  Commis- 
sioners, Parish  Councils, 
and  School  Boards. 


The  only  documents  re- 
lating to  the  history  of 
the  County  of  Bute  are 
the  minutes  of  the  Com- 
miBsionerB  of  Supply, 
written  In  books  begin- 
ning in  1830,  and  a  few 
Eapers,  letters,  &c.  going 
ACk  to  1761. 


Generally        speaking, 
none. 


Custody  of 
County  Clerk. 


The  Sherlflr 
Court  and 
County  Re- 
cords are  in 
public  cus- 
tody, namely, 
in  the  care  of 
the  Sheriff 
Clerk  and 
County  Clerk 
respectively. 
The  others 
are  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the 
Clerks  of  the 
respective 
boaies. 


In  custody 
of  County 
Clerk. 


County  Buildings. 


The  Sheriff  Court, 
&c.  Records  and 
County  Documents 
are  kept  in  the 
County  Buildings, 
Greenlaw,  and 

County    Buildings, 
Duns. 


County  Buildings. 


Yes. 


It  is  very  unsatisfac- 
tory. 


Yet. 


(a)  County  Clerk. 

(b)  County  Council. 

(d)  By  the  County. 

(e)  Yes. 


County  Clerk  keeps 
the  documents  men- 
tioned in  his  official 
capacity. 


So  far  as  I  am  aware  there  is  no  public  collection  of  documents  relating  to  this  County  in  existence.  While  this  is  so, 
Richmond  and  Gordon,  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Fife,  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Seafleld,  Ac,  and  if  you  think  it  advisable 
of  Fife,  at  Elgin  ;  and  Mr.  John  Smith,  Factor  to  the  Countess  of  Seafleld,  Grantown,  who  would,  no  doubt,  supply  you 
are  partly  kept  in  my  office  here,  and  partly  in  a  safe  in  the  Old  Covoct  House.    These  are,  of  course,  available  to  the 


I  can  only  speak  of  the 
documents  in  my  own  cus- 
tody as  County  Clerk, 
being  documents  connec- 
ted with  the  County 
Council  of  the  County  of 
Forfar  and  their  prede- 
cessors in  office— of  the 
nature  of  records  of  pro- 
ceedings, Ac. 


Sheriff  (Tourt  Books 
exist  from  c.  1660;  Had- 
dington Town  Council 
Books,  16S2 ;  Haddington 
Presbytery  Books,  1566; 
Haddington  Kirk  Session 
Books,  1660 ;  Haddington 
Town  Council  Charters 
and  Deeds,  1819. 

Very  large  collection  of 
ancient  Deeds  and  Char- 
ters exist :— Yester  House, 
Eaglescaimie  House,  Sal- 
ton  House,  Newton  Hall, 
Smeaton  Hepburn,  Tyn- 
ingliame,  Gosford,  Luff- 
ness  House,  Burgh  ol 
North  Berwick,  Burgh  of 
Dunbar,  some  of  which 
have  not  as  yet  been  re- 
ported on  by  the  Historical 
Manuscripts  Ck)!nmiBBion. 


Public  cus- 
tody. 


Private,  ex- 
cepting the 
Biirghs. 


The  Sheriff  Court 
House  Buildings, 
Forfar. 


Various  private 
mansions  and  Town 
Clerks'  offices. 


(a)  Fairly  satiafactory. 

(b)  Building  dry  and 
supposed  to  be  fire- 
proof. 

(c)  Fairly welllighted, 
but  not  adapted  for 
consultation  purposes. 
The  room  in  which  the 
papers  are  stored  is  an 
ola  police  cell. 


In  most  cases,  Yes. 


(a)  The  County  Clerk 
Is  custodier. 

(b)  He  ia  appointed 
by  the  County  ConnciL 


(a)  ProprletoTB. 

(b)  The  Town  Clerks 
are  appointed  by  the 
Burghs. 

(d)  Salary  or  fees. 

(e)  Yes. 
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0.  What  fandfl  wre 
I  available  for  the 
nwintenanoe  of  the 
j  oolleotion  or  for 
j  adding  to  ita  oon- 
1    tenUf 


7.  (a)  How  are  the  doca- 
menu  clanifled  and  arranged  ? 

n>5  Is  there  any  liat  oi  or 
index  to  the  contents  of  the 
collectlona? 

c)  If  10^  is  It  written  or 
ted? 


pnn 


&  To  what 
date  do  the 
oldest  docn- 
mentagohack? 


9.  Have  auv  of 
them  heen  pruited 
or  calendared  t 


f 


10.  (a)  At  what  times 
and  under  what  condi- 
tions are  memhers  of 
the  publlo  allowed  to 
inspect  or  copy  doou- 
ments  in  the  collec- 
tion? 

>)  Are     there    any 
lea  about  lending  oat 
docwnenta? 


i    woi 


onced 


BO,  have 
weU? 


they 


II.  Have  any  of  the 
documents.  within 
your  knowledge,  been 
destroyed  or  injured 
hy  fire,  damp,  or  other 
cause  T 


I 

akuiera  of  Supply  of  the  County  and  their  Committees ;  (2)  the  Minute  Books,  Aooonnta,  and  Papers  of  the  Soad  Trosteea  of  the  County  for  the 
of  tbe  Iiocal  Goveniment  Act,  1889 ;  and  (3)  the  Minute  Books,  Accounts,  and  Papers  of  the  County  Coimoil  since  the  date  of  their  institution  under 
and  are  kept  in  a  Ihreproof  safe  belonging  to  the  County.    There  is  no  diffloulty  in  allowing  any  person  interested  to  have  access  to  any  of  these 


1 


old  Valued  Bent  BoUs  of  the  County  of  1688  and  1761,  and  the  Minutes  of  Uie  Commlasionera  of  Hupply  oomroenoiiig  U9S,  aU  of  which  are  preserved 


None. 


None. 


No. 


(a)  They  are  not  classified 
and  arranged. 

(b)  There  is  no  index  that  I 
am  aware  of. 


About 
years. 


SOO 


No. 


(a)  In  office  hours. 

(b)  Not  lent  out. 


There  is  no  arrange* 
ment  or  rule  as  to  this. 


No. 


Some  old  Keoorda 
of  the  Kirk  Session  of 
Duns  have  been  in- 
jured either  by  damp 
or  other  want  of  care. 


^] 


a)  Not  classified. 
No. 


About     1761  ! 
with  Valuation  ' 
Bolls,    earliest 
1650. 


No. 


If  members  of  public 
wish  they  may  inspect 
the  papers. 


Many  documents  re- 
lating to  County  Oo- 
vemment  must  have 
been  lost  or  destroyed 
throufl^  want  of  proper 
custody  and  attention. 


Iiowever.  it  la  quite  likely  that  there  may  be  valuable  collections  in  the  hands  of  many  of  the  County  Proprieton,  such  as  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
you  might  communicate  with  Bfr.  George  Muirhead,  Commissioner  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Fochaliers ;  Mr.  Thomas  Yool,  HVictor  to  the  Duke 
with  any  information  in  their  power.  The  only  records  in  my  hands  are  the  County  KeiH)rdB  of  Supply,  Road  Minute  Books,  Ac,  which 
public  whenever  they  wish  to  see  them. 


No. 


(a)  Chronologically, 


No. 


1740. 


No. 


No  rules. 


No. 


None. 


(a)  Not  at  all,  excepting 
those  done  by  the  Historical 
Manuscripts  Commission. 

(b)  Believed  not. 


Yester  and 
Salton  go  back 
to  early  in 
twelftl)  cen- 
tiu7. 


Not  known  if 
done. 

There  is  a  written 
catalogue  at  Yester. 


(a)  Practically  not  at 
all  in  private  houses. 

0>)  No,  never  lent 
out. 


No. 


w008« 


M 
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LOCAL  REC0RD5  COMMITTEE. 


SCOTLAND. 


1.  What  ooUectloDB  of 
documents  reLating  to 
the  history  of  the  locality 
already  eust  1 

What  is  the  general 
nature  of  their  contents  ? 


2.  Are  they 
hi  public  or 
private  cus- 
tody? 


3.  In  what  build- 
ing are  they  con- 
Uined? 


4.  (a)  Is  the  accom- 
modation siifBcIent  aij^d 
satisfactory? 

In  particular— 

(b)  Is  the  building 
fii«proof  and  dry,  and 

(c)  Are  the  rooms  well 
lisnted  and  otherwise 
aoapted  for  the  use  of 
those  who  may  wish  to 
consult  them  ? 


5.  (a)  Wlio  are  tlie 
custodians? 

(b)  By  whom  are  they 
appointed? 

(c)  What  goarantees, 
if  any,  are  there  for  the 
appointment  of  penoos 
with  proper  qualifica- 
tions? 

(d)  flow  are  they  paid  ? 

(e)  Do  they  discharge 
any  other  functions  ? 


couKTY  couNaua- 

eontinued. 

KIRKCUDBRIGHT 

Clerk). 


liANARK  . 

(Cleric). 

LINLITHGOW 

(Clerk.) 


OKJLtiKY    - 
(Clerk.) 


FSRTH 

(Joint  Clerk). 


Minute  Books  and  Pa- 
pers of— 

(1)  Road  Truste«»,  and 

(2)  Commissioners  of 
Supply  of  the  Stewartry 
of  Kirkcudbright  from 
1706  to  date.  Tr^at  of 
County  Government  dur- 
ing period. 

(8)  There  are  also  iu 
hands  of  Sheriff  Clerk 
old  Court  Papers  gohig 
bitck  to  about  1600. 


1.  In  cus- 
tody of  County 
Council. 

i.  In  cus- 
tody of  Com- 
missioners of 
Supply. 

3.  In  cus- 
tody of  Sheriff 
Clerk. 


County    Buildings, 
Kirkcudbright. 


(a)  Indifferent. 

(b)  Not  fireproof,  but 
dry. 

(c)  Xo. 


(a)  County  Clerk  and 
Sheriff  Clerk. 

(b)  County  Council 
and  Secretary  for  Scot- 
land. 

(d)  By  salary  for 
duties  of  their  respec- 
tdve  offices. 


The  only  records  in  my  custody  are  the  bbolcs  of  the  County  Council  of  the  County  of  Lanark  and  their  predeoessora 
and  accordingly  it  appears  to  me  that  it  Would  serve  no  useful  purpose  if  I  were  to  attempt  to  c<Hnplete  the  schedules. 


(a)  Yes,  in  the  case  of 
Lord  Rosebery's  papers. 

(b)  Do.       do. 


1.  The  Town  Councils  of 
the  Royal  Burghs  of  Lin- 
lithgow and  Queensferry 
have  some  valuable  and 
interesting  Records,  and 
considerable  numbers  of 
Royal  Charters  and  let- 
ters, and  numbers  of  old 
documents  relating  to 
properties  in  the  Burghs 
ana  the  relations  of  the 
Burghs  with  the  Scotch 
Monarchs  and  Parliaments.  They  have  also  old  and  interesting  Cash  Accounts  and  quaint 
Vouchers,  rather  carelessly  kept. 

2.  Many  of  the  Kirk  Sesnons  nave  cheatfuls  of  old  Ecclesiastical  records  and  documents.  I 
have  examined  some  of  these  for  the  Pkurishes  of  Linlithgow,  Ecclesmachan,  and  Bonon. 
They  are  not  in  good  order. 

3.  The  records  r»f  the  County  are  meagre,  and  not  of  much  interest. 

4.  Capt.  Adam  D.  Dundas,  of  Dundas,  the  representative  of  an  ancient  and  once-powerful 
family,  has  a  very  large  and  highly-interesting  collection  of  documents  of  every  sort,  covering 
700  years.  Some  of  the  royal  letters  were  recently  printed  and  published.  The  collection  of 
Chuters  and  Seals  is  very  fine.  The  Estate  Books,  letters,  and  general  family  papers  are 
interesting.  I  saw  them  in  the  fireproof  Charter  Room  at  Dundas  Castle  (now  sold).  They 
are  now  in  a  somewhat  damp  outhouse  at  Inchgarvie  House. 

6.  The  Earl  of  Rosebery  has  a  large  Quantity  of  papers  in  excellent  order  in  fireproof  rooms 
at  Dalmeny  Park  and  Barnbougle,  but  i  liave  examined  only  a  part  of  them. 

6.  The  Earl  of  Hopetoun  is  said  to  have  a  quantity  of  papers  about  the  Revolution  period, 
but  I  have  not  seen  them  and  don't  know  in  what  state  they  are. 

7.  I  have  collected  some  ancient  docuqients,  chiefly  relating  to  the  Burgh  of  Linlithgow. 

8.  I  understand  that  Provost  Gilmour,  of  Linlithgow,  lias  some  old  papers  relating  to  two 
of  the  extinct  trade  incorporations  of  Linlithgow  Burgh.  > 

9.  The  Guildry  Incorporation  of  Linlithgow  and  the  Dyers'  Society  have  a  lot  of  very  old 
papers  which  I  have  not  seen. 


The  jmpeni 
last  referred 
to,  and  also 
the  Minutes. 
Books,  ana 
papers  of  the 
Road  Trus- 
tees, are  iu 
my  keeping  as 
(bounty  Clerk. 


They  were  for- 
merly kept  in  a 
room  in  my  ofllce, 
but  last  year  at  the 
suggestion  of  some 
members  of  the 
(kiunty  Council  I 
biiUta  strong-room, 
which  is  attached 
to  my  ofllce  build- 
ings, and  to  which 
they  have  been  re- 
moved. The  County 
Coiuicil  pay  a  stor- 
age rent  of  21.  2s. 
per  aimum  for  the 
accommodation. 


The  only  collection 
which  might  bear  on  the 
history  of  the  locality 
known  to  me  are  the  docu- 
ments in  the  Record 
Room  at  the  Sheriff  Court 
Buildings,  Kirkwall,  with 
regard  to  which  the 
Sheriff  Clerk  can  give  full 
information.  The  County 
Council  have  a  collection 
of  papers  belonging  to 
themselves  and  to  the 
former  Commissioners  of 
Supply,  consisting  of 
Minute  Books,  Minutes, 
Accounts,  drafts  of  Memo- 
rials, Petitions,  Reports, 
Ac,  &c. 

Note.— There  are  in  my  private  ofllce  an  immense  number  of  old  papers,  a  great  many  of  them,  of  course,  are  the 
arranged.    A  great  part  of  these  documents  are  of  no  value,*but  there  may  be  and  probably  are  vidnahle  documents 

Mr.  W.  G.  T.  Watt,  of  Breekness,  Skaill  House,  Sandwick,  Orkney,  Vice-Convener  of  the  County,  has,  I  believe,  a  great 
Leask,  Boardhouse. 

The  Town  Council  of  Kirkwall  have,  I  believe,  a  quantity  of  old  Records,  but  with  regard  to  them  I  can  give  no 


(a)  The  County  Coun- 
cil have  inspected  and 
approved  the  stnmg- 
room,  both  in  course  of 
erection  and  since  com- 
pleted. 

(b)  It  is  fireproof  and 

dry. 

(c)  There  is  a  large, 
well-lighted  room  ad- 
joining it  in  which  those 
wishing  to  consult  the 
documents  may  do  sa 


1.  James  Russell, 
Town  Clerk,  Linlithgow. 

2.  Peter  Miller,  Town 
Clerk,  LinliUigow. 

3.  The  Rev.  John 
Scott,  of  Camelon,  Fal- 
kirk, is  Clerk  of  the 
Presliyteryfor  the  Kirk 
Session  papers. 

4.  John  Thorn, Writer, 
Linlithgow,  is  Cleric  to 
the  Guildry  and  ^e 
Dyers'  Society. 


Answered  already 


Old  Valued  Rent  Books 
of  the  County,  1660  and 
1067.  Cess  Books,  1099  to 
1842,  and  Decrees  of 
Division  of  the  Valued 
Rents,  1768  to  1876.  Minute 
Boolcs  of  Freeholders, 
from  1724  to  1831,  except- 
ing one  for  period  (1728 
to  1759)  awanting.  Minute 
Books  of  Commissioners 
of  Supply,  from  1750  to 
present  time.  Minute 
Boolcs  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Supply  and 
Justices  of  the  Peace  as 
Road  Trustees,  from  1736 
to  1878,  when  Road  Act 
of  that  year  adopted. 
There  are  also  a  number 
of  MInut«  Books  of  the 
local  Tampike  and 
Statute  Labour  Road 
Trusts. 


In  the  Cus- 
tody of  the 
Onuity  Clerk. 


In  County  Build- 
ings at  County 
Town,  Perth. 


(a)  Yes. 

(b),  (c)  Yes.  but  not 
mucn  room  for  parties 
consulting  the  books. 


(a)  County  Clerks. 

(b)  County  Council. 
(cX(d),(e)  NotappUc- 

able. 
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6.  What  funds  are 
available  for  the 
maintenance  of  the 
collection  or  for 
adding  to  its  con- 
tents r 


7.  (a)  How  are  the  docu- 
menui  claaaifled  and  arranged  f 

(b)  l8  there  any  list  of  or 
inaex  to  the  oontents  of  the 
collections  ? 

(c)  If  so,  is  it  written  or 
printed? 


8.  To  what 
date  do  the 
oldest  docu- 
ments go  hack? 


9.  Have  any  of 
them  been  printed 
or  calendared  ? 


10.  (a)  At  what  times 
and  under  what  condi- 
ticws  are  membMs  of 
the  public  allowed  to 
Inspect  or  copy  docu- 
ments in  the  collec- 
tion? 

Jb)  Are    there     any 
es  about  lending  out 
documents? 

(o)  If  so.  hare  they 
woKed  well? 


11.  Have  any  of  the 
documents,  within 
your  knowledge,  been 
dsstioyed  or  injured 
by  Are.  damp,  or  other 
causer 


(a)  ftr  y< 

(b)  No  index  or  list. 


See  No.  1. 


in  office,  the  Commisdonen  of  Supply.    As  these  relate  mainly  to  the  administrative  duties  of  these  bodies,  Uiey  are  of  very 


None,    as    reoards 
the  publlo  oolleotions. 


(a)  In  a  very  imperfect  way, 
so  far  as  I  know. 

(b)  No. 


The  Dundas 
papers  to  the 
12th  century. 

The  Ck>uncil 
Minute  Boolcs 
of  Linlithgow 
to  1530,  but 
there  are  some 
older  Court 
Books  which 
were  iniured  by 
fire  and  water, 
and  which  I 
have  not  read. 
Some  of  my 
papers  are  from 
the  commence- 
ment of  the 
16th  century ; 
some  of  those 
in  the  Burgh 
Charter  Chest 
still  earlier. 


No. 


(a)  No   arrangement 
for  public  inspection. 


Some  of  the  Char- 
ters and  other  docu- 
ments have  been 
printed  in  connec- 
tion with  law  suits. 


No  rules. 


Ka 


Ittle  historical  inteaest,. 


In  1847  the  Town 
House  of  linlithgow 
WM  burned,  some  of 
the  documents  bunt, 
and  many  of  the  Be- 
oords  and  papers  in- 
jured by  lire  and 
water.  The  Dundas 
papers  are  suffering  a 
utue  from  damp. 


This  question  does 
not  apply  to  the 
Ooimty  Council's 
piq^rs. 


The  County  Council  docu- 
ments have  never  been  pro- 
Fsrly  clsssifled  or  arranged, 
am  in  course  of  having  them 
arranged  at  present,  and  pro- 
pose to  have  a  list  or  Index 
prepared. 


Tlie  oldest 
documents 
among  those  of 
the  County 
Council  date 
about  250  years 
back. 


No. 


Tliere  are  no  rules. 


Ko. 


pniperty  of  private  clients,  but  there  are  an  immense  number—the  accumulation  of  generations  of  legal  firms— which  have  never  been  classUled  or 

amcHigthem. 

number  of  old  papers,  and  might  be  able  to  give  information  as  to  other  collections,  especially  as  to  that  which  belonged  to  the  late  Mr.  Henry 

information.    Mr.  William  Cowper,  Town  Clerk,  Kirkwall,  will  be  able  to  give  you  information  with  regard  to  these. 


No  funds  required. 


(a)  See  answer  to  question  1 . 
(b)No. 


1050. 


In  18S6  the  Valued 
Rent  Roll  was 
printed. 


(a)  No  specified  times 
or  conditions. 

(b)  No. 


No. 


9658. 


m2 
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LOCAL  RECORDS  COMMITTEE. 


SCOTLAND. 


1.  What  collections  of  \  2.  Are  they 

docttmentB    relating    to  in  public  or 

the  history  of  the  localitj  i  private    ciu* 

ah^eadyexiitt?  tody? 

I 

What  is   the    general  j 
nature  of  their  contents  ?  < 


3. 
iuff 
tained 


In  what  build- 
are    they  con- 


4.  (a)  Is  the  accom- 
modation sufficient  and 
satisfactory  ? 

In  particular — 

(b)  Is  the  building 
fli«proof  and  dry,  and 

(c)  Are  the  rooms  well 
Lignted  and  otherwise 
adapted  for  the  use  of 
those  who  may  wish  to 
consult  them  ? 


6.  (a)  W^ho  are  the 
custodians? 

(b)  By  whom  are  they 
appointed? 

(c)  What  guarantees, 
if  any,  are  there  for  the 
appointment  of  personv 
with  proper  qualiflca- 
tionar 

(d)  How  are  they  paid? 

(e)  Do  they  discliarge 
any  other  functions  ? 


I 


COUNTY  COUNCILS— 
eonHfwsd. 

ROXBURGH      - 
(Extract  from  letter  by 
Sir    George    Douglas, 
Bart.,    forwarded    by 
County  Clerk). 


SELKIRK  . 
(ClerkX 


«U1'HERLAND 
(Clerk) 


WIGTOWN 
(Clerk). 


In  regard  to  the  Schedules  of  the  Local  BeoordB  Committee,  I  Uihik  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  at  present  sheer  lack  of 
categorical  answers.  I  have  given  some  slight  attention  to  the  matter,  and  all  that  I  can  say  m  that  collections  of 
classes :  (1)  Ecclesiastical  documents— Kirk  Session  Records,  dating  back  In  some  cases  (if  I  remember  aright  at  Sprouston 
(There  may  be  also  (8)  Burgh  Records.  A  very  interesting  collection  exists  at  Peebles ;  but  I  know  not  whether  those  of 
examined.  Tliey  are  generally  proiterlv  protected,  but  that  is  all  tliat  can  be  said.  Arrangement  is  not  attempted,  and 
of  the  Duke  of  Buecleuch  and  Lont  Polwarth,  which  were  gone  over  by  the  late  Sir  William  Fraser,  when  ct>mptllng  his 
and  some  of  local  interest  are  printed  in  the  "  Correspondence  of  the  Earls  of  Ancrum  and  Lothian."  In  one  or  two  cases 
of  having  their  papers  examined,  arranged,  digested,  and  reported  on  b]r  a  trustworthy  and  qualified  hand  would  form  a 


Official  Minute  B4H>k8 
and  Accfjunt  B<)ok8  and 
Vouchers,  snt-h  as— 

(a)  Minute  BiKike  uf 
ComnilssionerH  4»f  >SnppIy, 
Roa<i  Trusteeti,  Lieu- 
tenancy. 

(b)  Vouchers  fi>r  \my- 
ments  and  misceilaiiedus 
documents  relating  to 
business,  i-^liest  Minute 
Book  dat«d  1774. 


In  custody 
t)f  the  County 
nerk  and 
i:ierk  of  Lieu- 
tenancy. 


In  County  Clerk's 
Office. 


(a)  Yes,  for  the  pre- 
sent. 

(b)  Minute  Books  are 
in  fireproof  safe. 

(c)  Safe   is  dry,  but 
not  lighted. 


Those  in  Dunrobin 
Castle  and  in  Estates 
Office,  (3olspie,  the  County 
Council  and  Commis- 
sioners of  Supply  and 
Road  Trustees  Minute 
Books,  Burghal  Records 
of  Dornoch,  Minute  Books 
of  Parochial  Boards. 
Parish  (Councils,  and 
School  Boards,  the 
Presbytery  Records  and 
those  of  Kirk  Sessions 
and  Sheriff  Court  Books. 

The  Castle  collection 
embraces  Clmrters,  In- 
ventories of  Writs,  M.S. 
FamilyHistories  fprhited), 
early  letters  and  memo- 
randa, Ac.  The  other 
Records  contain  jproceed* 
ings  of  the  public  bodies 
referred  to. 


The  Dun- 
robin  docu- 
ments are  in 
private  cus- 
tody ;  the 
others  in  the 
hands  of 
officials. 


Dunrobin  docu* 
ments  in  Dunrobin 
Castle ;  County 
Council,  Commis- 
sioners of  Supply, 
and  County  Road 
Trustees  Books,  &c. 
in  County  Clerk's 
Office,  Golspie ; 
Burghal  Reooros  in 
Town  Clerk's  Office, 
Dornoch ;  those  of 
Presbytery  and 
Kirk  Sessions  in 
course  of  being 
placed  in  fireproof 
safe  at  Dornoch, 
the  Presbytery  seat; 
Books  of  Parochial 
Boards,  Parish 
Councils  and  School 
Boards,  in  offices  of 
their  Clerks;  Sheriff 
Court  Books,  in 
Court  House,  Dor- 
noch. 


NOTK.— I  am  Indcbteil  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Joass  Golspie  for  information  regarding  papers  at  Dunrobin  Castle 


Accommodation  at 
Dunrobin  in  fireproof 
chambers  ;  fireproof 
room  in  Court  House, 
Dornoch ;  County  Offices 
modem  and  convenient. 


(a)  County  Clerk  and 
Clerk  of  Lieutenancy. 

(b)  County  Clerk  is 
appointed  bytlie  County 
OouneiL  The  Lien- 
tenanpy  Clerk  by  the 
Lord  Lieutenant. 

(c)  Sufficient. 
(d)Coimty  Clerk  l^ 

County  Council.  Lieu- 
tenancy Clerk.— Tlie 
allowance  formerly 
made  l)y  War  Office  is 
now  withdrawn,  and 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  is 
responsible  for  services 
required. 

(e)  Usually  solicitors 
In  practice. 


The  papers  at  Dun- 
robin are  in  charge  of 
Librarian  and  of  Chief 
Estate  OfficisJ.  The 
Keepers  of  other  bcxiks 
and  documents  have 
separate  duties,  judicial 
or  clerical,  not  inconsis- 
tent with  their  chanre. 


I  have  msde  iniiulries, 
bat  can  get  no  informa- 
tion as  to  the  Local 
Records  ,and  regret ,  there- 
fore, tliat  I  am  n  }t  able 
to  afford  the  Committee 
any  assistance. 
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6.  What  fuudB  are 
avAilable  for  the 
maintenance  of  the 
collection  or  for 
adding  to  its  con- 
tents f 


7.  (a)  How  are   the   docu- 
ments classified  and  arrani^? 

S))  Is  there  any  list  of  or 
ex  to  the  contents  of  the 
collections  f 

(c)  If  so,  is  it  written  or 
printed  ? 


8.  To  what 
date  do  the 
oldest  docu- 
ments go  back? 


9.  Have  anT  of 
them  been  printed 
or  calendared  ? 


10.  (a)  At  what  times 
and  unaer  what  condi- 
tions are  members  of 
the  pablic  allowed  to 
inspect  nr  copy  docu- 
ments In  the  collec- 
tion f 


i       n>)  Are     there    an;f 


there 
ies  about  lending  out 
documents  ? 

(c)  If  so,  have  they 
worked  well  ? 


11.  Have  an  J  of  the 
documents,  within 
your  knowledge,  been 
deetroyed  or  injured 
by  fire,  damp,  or  other 
cause? 


available  information  makes  it  impossible  to  reply  to  their  ((uestions  categorically.  T  should  even  be  siurprised  if  the  Committee  expect  complete  or 
documents  throwing  light  on  hx'al  history  undoubtedly  exist  in  this  County,  and  that  so  far  as  I  know  they  may  for  the  most  part  be  divided  into  two 
and  Jetholm)  to  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  (2)  Private  papers.~These  exist  at  Floors,  in  the  possession  of  Bir.  Qrleve,  Branxholm,  ifrc. 
Jedburgh  have  been  preserved).  As  regards  class  2,  the  iirivate  papers.  I  should  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  bulk  of  these  had  ever  been  systematically 
the  nature  of  their  contents,  I  shrewdly  surmise,  is  miknnwn  even  to  tneir  owners.  Exceptions  must,  however,  be  made  for  the  important  collections 
"  Scotta  of  Buccleuch."  Some  of  Lord  Lothian's  iwpers  have  also,  I  believe,  been  examined  and  reported  on  by  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission, 
I  have  known  unwillingness  to  give  access  to  pajiers  even  to  an  expert  from  the  Register  House ;  hut  in  most  oases  I  should  hope  that  the  satisfaction 
sulllclent  inducement  to  owners  to  grant  the  nei-essary  permissions.  ' 


County  Counoil  may 
niahitatii  its  repords 
(CV>mmlssioners  of 
Supply  and  Road 
Trustees),  but  thers 
are  no  funds  from 
which  to  maintain 
Lieutenancy  Recordi. 


There  are  no  special 
funds  for  preserva- 
tion or  enlargement 
of  collections. 


(a)  Arranged  by  date. 

(b)  No  list  r>r  Index. 


(a)  Tlie  Sutherland  (iiarU'rs 
are  arrai)ge<l  by  districts,  the 
other  writs  and  records  by 
date  or  subject. 

(b)  I>unrr)bin  papera  in- 
ventc»ried,  «»tlier  books,  &c. 
indexed. 

(c)  Printeil  LisU  (»f  Estate 
Documents  in  8Ir  IU>I)ert 
Gordon's  "  Earldom  <if  Snther- 
land,"  written  1680,  continued 
to  1«S0  bj-  Gilbert  Gordon, 
and  printed  1818;  also  in  a 
general  description  of  Ftimily 
writs  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
Second  Reiiort  of  the  Royal 
Historical  Manuscripts  Com- 
mission (lS71)jpages  177,  17S, 
179,  18C).  The  princiiial 
Charters,  eorresi)ondence, 
and  biographical  notices  are 
given  in  "The  HutherUnd 
Book,"  ynr  the  late  Sir  William 
Fraser  (printed  for  private 
•circulation,  .S  vols.,  iSm). 


Oldest  date, 
1774  (exclusive 
of  documents 
in  Judicial  Re- 
cord Room). 


Land  Tax  Collec- 
tion Books  are 
based  on  old  Valued 
Rental  of  County 
(Cromwell's),  which 
u  in  print,  but 
scarce.  These 

should  be  reprinted 
by  the  (V)unty 
Council  or  the 
(Government.  They 
still  form  the  basis 
for  Heritors'  assess- 
ments for  mainte- 
nance of  Churches. 


I 
The  oldest  document  is  a  Confirma- 
tion by  Kbig  William  the  Lion  of  a 
Charter  (missing)  by  King  David  I. 
Eaily  E(«lesiastical  documents  con- 
nected with  Sutherland  occur  in  the 
Registrium  Moraviense,  Origines 
Parochiales  Scothe,  vol.  11.,  part  2nd, 
Miscellany  of  the  Bannatjme  Club; 
The  Spalding  Club  Series ;  Proceedings 
of  the  Societv  of  Antiquaries  of 
Scotland  ;  the  old  and  new  Statistical 
Accounts  of  Scotland. 


(a)  By  fav<mr  of  the 
Custodier  or  at  request 
of  County  C<mnoiilor  or 
Lord  Lieutenant. 
No  rules. 
No  diltlculties. 


(b) 


(a)  Conies  of  the 
'*  Sutherland  Bfx>k" 
have  been  sent  to  the 
British  Museum,  the 
Bodleian  Library,  the 
Unlversl^  Libraries  of 
Cambridge,  Edinburgh, 
Aberdeen,  and  St. 
AndrewSfthe  Advocates' 
Library  and  that  of  the 
Antiquarian  Soci€ity, 
Edinburgh,  the  Colle^ 
of  Arms  in  London  and 
Dublin,  and  the  Lyon 
Court  in  Edinburgh, 
and  to  the  Public 
Library,  Inverness. 
Documents  at  Dornoch 
would  no  doubt  be  seen 
on  application  to  Sheriff 
and  Town  Clerk,  and 
those  belonging  to  Com- 
missioners of  Supply, 
County  Council,  and 
Road  Trustees,  eould 
be  seen  on  application 
to  the  County  Clerk. 
Other  documents  on 
application  to  Corpora- 
tions mentioned. 

(b)  Nt>. 


No ;  but  there  must 
have  been  great  losses, 
even  since  the  last 
time  the  town  was 
burnt  down  by  the 
Englisli,  for  the  exist- 
ing records  are  com- 
paratively modem,and 
there  is  not  a  really 
old  Building  in  the 
Town  of  Selkirk. 


None, 
known. 


so     far    as 
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LOCAL  .RECORDS  COMMITTEE. 


SCOTLAND. 


1.  WbAt  collections  of 
documents  reUtIng  to 
the  history  of  the  iooUity 
already  exist? 

Wliat  is  the  general 
nature  of  their  contents  ? 


2.  Are  they  i 
in  public  or 
private    cus- 
tody? 


8.  In  wliat  build- 
ing are  they  con- 
tatned? 


4.  (a)  Is  the  acoom- 
modatlon  sufficient  and 
satisfactory? 

In  particular— 

(b)  Is  the  buUding 
fireproof  and  dry,  and 

(p)  Are  the  rooms  well 
liffhted  and  otherwise 
adapted  for  the  use  of 
those  who  may  wish  to 
consult  them  ? 


5.  (a)  Who  ar&  the 
custodians? 

(b)  ^y  whom  are  they 
appointed  ? 

(c)  What  guarantees^ 
if  any,  are  there  for  the 
appointment  of  pemns 
with  proper  qualifica- 
tions? 

(d)  How  are  they  paid  ? 

(e)  Do  they  discharge 
any  other  functions? 


•  BOYAL  AND 
PA&LIAMENTARY 

Bu&ans. 

A.BBRI>]SEir 


AIRDRIE 


ANKAN 


(Provodt). 


ARBROATH 


AYR 


BAVWV 


In  the  cus- 
tody of  the 
Town  Clerk. 


Town  House. 


The  Charter  Room,  m 
which  the  documents 
are  preserved,  is  well 
lighted  and  suitable  for 
the  purpose,  but  not 
adapted  for  persons  con- 
snlting  documents. 


(a)  Tlic  Town  Clerk. 

(b)  The  Town  CounciL 
(e)  Yes. 


Minutes  of  the  Town 
Council  from  130b.  Ac- 
counts from  1453,  Letters 
from  1653,  Register  of 
l>t)eds  from  1549,  Register 
of  Sasines  from  1484, 
Royal  Cliarters  anil  other 
writs  from  1189. 

See  al9o  First  Reixirt  of 
Historical  Manuscripts 
Commission,  Appenaiz, 
p.  121. 


I  am  not  aware  of  any  Local  Records  in  this  Buish  except  the  Minute  Books  of  (1)  the  Parochial  Board  of  the  Parish 
the  Poor  Law  .Statute  of  1845 ;  (2)  the  Town  CouncU,  whico  came  into  existence  by  Special  Local  Statute  passed  in  1821 ; 
passed  in  1872. 

These  Minute  Books  are  in  the  keeping  of  the  Cleria  of  the  respective  bodies,  bnt»  so  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  special 


No  other  collection  of 
documents  save  tlmt 
relating  to  Municipality. 


Burgh  Records  and 
other  Muniments  of  the 
Burgh. 

They  are  Registers  of 
Titles  and  Deeds,  and  the 
other  Muniments  include 
the  Minute  Books  of  the 
Corporation  and  docu- 
ments relating  to  the 
Town. 


Semi-public. 


Town  Hall. 


In  the  cus- 
tody of  the 
Corporation. 


There  are  also  in  Ar- 
liroath  or  District  the 
following  r^Records  of 
the  Guildry  Incorpora- 
tion, Records  of  the  Incor- 
porated Tiades,  Records  of 
the  Seamen's  Fraternity, 
Ecclesiastical  Records. 

These  contain  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  several 
bodies,  the  Ecclesiastical 
Records  containing  judi- 
cial proceedings  with 
reference  to  EceleslAsticral 
Buildings^  &c. 


Royal  Cliarters  and 
CouncH  Records. 

The  Charters  contain 
royal  grants  and  privi- 
leges. 

Tlie  Council  records 
show  the  administration 
of  municipal  government 
of  the  Burgh. 


The  Burgli  Records, 
consisting  of  Minute 
Books  of  the  Town  Coun- 
cil, Burgh  Register  of 
Sasines,  original  CHiarters 
of  the  Burgh,  the  Char- 
tulary  of  the  Burgh  and 
all  the  ordinary'  docu- 
ments of  municipal  life 
are  in  the  custody  of  the 
Town  C'lerk  and  are  kept 
in  a  safe.  The  contents 
may  be  Judged  by  the 
names  of  the  seitarate 
series.  There  arc  also  the 
Kirk  Session  records,  es- 
Iiectally  of  the  Parish 
(!hun'h,  in  the  custody  of 
the  Session  ('lerk.  and 
also  the  Sheriff  Cotirt 
records  of  the  County  of 
Banff,  including  the 
Register  of  Deeds  for  tJie 
County,  the  Commissary 
Books,  Ac. 


They  are 
uttdentood  to 
be  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the 
ofllclalsofthe 
various 
bodies  con- 
cerned. 


Tdwd  House. 


Public. 


All  these 
are  in  Public 
Custody,  using 
"PubUc''  hi 
the  broad 
sense  of  under 
Corporate 
supervisloD. 


In  a  safe  in  the 
Town  Bnfldlngs. 


The  Town  House, 
KIric  BeHlon  House, 
and  Sheriff  Court 
House. 


Yes.  A  fireproof  safe 
is  used.  Accommoda- 
tion is  convenient  in 
every  way. 


(a)  Aooommodation 
favly  sufficient. 

(b)  The  whole  Build- 
ing is  not  fireproof,  but 
the  Record  JBtoom  is 
regarded  as  fireproof. 

(c)  Accommodation 
for  those  having  to  con- 
sult the  Records  saUs- 
factory. 


This  cannot  be  stated ; 
but  the  books  and  other 

Kpers  of  the  Guildry 
oorporatlcm  are  now 
kept  in  a  fireproof  safe. 


Town  Clerk  is  custo- 
dian.   ^ 


(a)  The  Custodian  is 
the  Town  (Herk  er 
ojfleio. 


I 


{ 


Yes. 


(»)  Yes. 

b)  Yes. 

Cc)  Yes. 


t 


(a)  The  custodians 
are  generally  the  Clerks. 

(b)  Appointed  by  the 
bodies  themselves. 

(c)  and  (d)  And  when 
paid,  would  be  paid  by 
the  bodies  appointing 
them. 

(e)  They  all  discharge 
other  functions. 


The  Town  Clerk. 


Town  Clerk— must  be 
solicitor— by  Town 
Council. 

Session  Clerk,  by  Kirk 
Session— is  a  lawyer, 
thou^  not  necessarily. 

Sheriff  Clerk— must 
be  solicitor— by  Crown. 

Salary— Town  Clsrk 
and  Session  Clerk  dis- 
charge other  functions. 


*  Excepi  where  stated  to  the  contrary,  the  replies  are  fimished  bj  the  Town  Clerk. 
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6.  What  fnndi  are 
available  for  the 
maiDteuanoe  of  the 
collection  or  for 
adding  to  Its  oon- 
teuu? 


7.  (a)  How  are  the  docu- 
mentB  classified  and  arranged  ? 

Si)  la  there  any  list  of  or 
ex  to  the  contents  of  the 
oollectloDB? 

(c)  If  80,  is  It  written  or 
printed? 


&.  To  what 
date  do  the 
oldest  docu- 
ments go  back? 


0.  Have  any  of 
them  been  printed 
or  calendared? 


10.  (a)  At  what  times 
and  under  what  condi- 
tiona  are  raerolxsTs  of 
the  public  allowed  to 
inspect  or  copy  doeu- 
ments  in  the  collec- 
tion? 

<b)  Are  there  any 
rules  about  lending  out 
documentK '? 

(c)  If  BO.  tiave  they 
worked  well  ? 


11.  Have  any  of  the 
iocnments,  within 
your  knowledge,  been 
destroyed  or  injured 
by  fire,  damp,  or  other 
cause  f 


Xo  special  fund. 


There  is  a  MS.  index  to  the 
Council  Registers  and  also  to 
the  other  contents  of  the 
Charter  Boom.  Since  188S 
the  Minutes  of  the  Town 
Council  have  been  printed 
and  made  up  in  annual 
volumes  with  full  index. 


"the  public  are  granted 
.facilities  on  application 
to  the  Town  Clerk. 

There  are  no  rules. 


;S^  No.  1.  The     series     of!       the  public  are  sranted         No. 

Uoyal        Charters 
have  been  printed 

.  by  the  Town  Coun- 
cil. •' 

I  Two  volumes  of 
extracts  from  the 
Council  Registers 
have  been  published 
by  the  Spalding 
club,  and  two  vol- 
umes, in  continua- 
tion, hw  the  Scottish 
Record  Society. 

of  New  MoBklaad  (which  includes  the  Burgh  of  Airdrie)  and  their  successors,  the  Fsrish  Council,  the  for^ncr  of  which  bodies  came  into  existence  by 
(8)  the  Court  House  Commissioners  by  Special  Local  Statute  passed  in  1856 ;  and  (4)  the  Burgh  School  Board  by  the  Educatton  Act  for  Scotland 


proviaion 


for  their  particular  preservation. 

Documents  not  classified. 


The  Common  Oood 
of  the  Burgh. 


Any  ezpeiise  is 
taken  from  the  Bvgh 
funds. 


None. 


1st      March, 
168B. 


I 


No. 


(a)  F^urtially. 

(b)  The  Registers  are  in- 
dexed. 

(c)  Written. 


No  information. 


The  first  Writ  |        Yes. 
recorded  in  the 
oldest  Regality  • 

Register  is  128S,  but  it  is  not  implied 
that  tiie  Register  itself  was  written  in 
that  year.  Most  probably  it  was 
written  about  the  end  of  the  15th 
century.  The  last  Writ  in  it  is  dated 
1502  and  the  first  Writ  in  the  second 
volume  is  dated  1508. 

The  earliest  portion  of  the  Burgh 
Court  Books,  which  is  a  friigment, 
commences  1491. 


Under  certain  condi- 
tions, according  to  law. 
the  public  are  allowed 
to  inspect  these  docu- 
ments. 


(a)  The  Registers  are 
open  for  inspection 
daily ;  the  other  Docu- 
ment* by  arrangement. 

(b)  The  rule  is  that 
documents  are  not  id- 
lowed  to  be  taken  out 
of  the  Town  House. 

(c)  Authority  might 
be  ^ven  by  the  Magis- 
trates to  lend  a  Docu- 
ment for  a  special  and 
approved  pnrpose. 


Tlie  oldest 
Book  of  Kirk 
Session  Records 
extant  Is  from 
1608  to  1684. 

The  Records 
of  the  Oulldiy 
Inootitoration 
commence     in 
1724. 


No  information. 


They  are  notimder- 
stood  to  be  open  to  in- 
Epection  of  the  public. 


No,  not  in  modem 
times. 


No. 


The  Qulldry  Build- 
ings were  destroyed  by 
fire  in  September  1880, 
and  all  Beoorda  and 
Minutes  from  1728  to 
1708  were  then  burned, 
and  several  of    the 
other  Minute  Books 
seriously  damaged. 
It  is  understood  that  a  considerable  number 
of  the  old  Kirk  Session  Records  were  destroyed 
when  the  Arbroath  Parish  CSiurch  was  burned 
down  in  1892,  but  an  exact  specification  of  the 
number  or  value  of  the  papers  which  perished 
in  that  fire  cannot  be  obtiuned. 


Not  particularly  classified, 
the  Charters  bemg  printed 
with  Index  as  mentioned  in 
No.  9. 


S 


Yes. 
Yes. 


1S02 


1872  A.D. 


The  Charters  have 
been  printed  with  > 

Slates  of  some  of  ' 
tiem  and  index  by  . 
the  Ayr  and  Qal- 
lo  way  Archfcological ' 
Society. 


Yes. 


Inspection  is  seldom 
askeo,  as  the  Charters 
are  printed  as  above. 


No. 


(a)  On  application  to 
Town  Clerk  and  Session 
Clerk  and  on  payment 
of  fee  to  the  SheriflT 
Clerk. 

(b)  No. 


No. 
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LOCAL  RECORDS  COMMITTEK. 


SCOTLAND. 


1.  What  collections  of 
documents  reUtfng  to 
the  history  of  the  locality 
already  exist  ? 

What  is  the  general 
nature  of  their  oonttnta  ? 


2.  Are  they 
In  public  or 
prlrate  cus- 
tody? 


S.  In  what  build- 
ing are  they  con- 
tained? 


4.  (a)  Ts  the  accom- 
modation sufficient  and 
satlsffeustory  ? 

In  particular— 

(b)  Is  the  building 
flt«proof  and  dry,  and 

(c)  Are  the  rooms  well 
United  and  otherwise 
aoapted  for  the  use  of 
those  who  mav  wish  to 
consult  ttiero  ? 


5.  (a)  Who  are  the 
custodians^ 

(b>  By  whom  are  they 
appointed  ? 

(c)  What  guarantees, 
if  any,  are  there  for  the 
appointment  of  persons 
with  proper  qualiflca- 
tions? 

(d)  How  are  t  h  ey  paid? 

(e)  Do  they  discliarge 
any  other  functions  ? 


BOYAL  AND 
PARUAlIENTIlUiY 

CVLLEN    - 


GVLR0S8 


CUPAR 


DORNOCH 


DUNBAR 


DUNDEE 


DUNFERMUVB 


Cluirtera,  Bonks  of 
Sasines,  Burgh  (Vnirt 
Boolcs,  Court  Boole*  of 
the  Regality  of  Ogilvie. 


There  are  none. 


I 


In  custody 
of  Burgh 
Tovni  Ooun- 
ciL 


Municipal  BiUld 
ings :  Press  in  Comi  • 
dlChamber. 


I 


(a)  Yes. 

(b)  The  Municipal 
Buildings  are  not  fire- 
proof but  are  dry. 

(c)  Yes. 


(a)  The  Town  CouncQ 
and  their  Clerk. 

0»)  The  Municipal 
Electors. 

(c)  Elected  In  acccnd- 
ance  with  Municipal 
Acts. 

(d)  Ifo  pay. 

(e)  Yes. 


They  are  in 
the  custody 
of  the  Town 
Clerk  of  the 
Burgh,  for 
behoof  of  the 
Town  OouncU 
and  Com- 
munity. 


The  Town  Clerk's 
Office. 


(aX  (b),  <c).  Yes. 


(a)  'llie  Town  Clerk. 

(b)  The  Town  Council. 

(c)  The  Town  Clerk  is 
a  qualified  solicitor, 
and  subject  to  the 
jurisdicUoii  of  the 
Court  of  Session. 

(d)  Partly  by  sahuy 
and  partly  by  fees. 

(e)  Yes.  The  Town 
Clerk  is  a  solicitor  in 
general  practice. 


The  only  diicuments 
relating  to  the  Royal 
Burgh  of  Cupar  are  the 
ancient  Rojral  Charters  of 
the  Burgh.  These  docu- 
ments convey  certain 
lands  and  riglits  and 
privileges  to  the  Corpo- 
ration for  behoof  of  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  Bnin^u 
The  Minutes  of  tlie  Town 
Council  are  the  onlv 
other  official  "documents 
relating  to  the  affairs  of 
the  Burgh. 

I       AM?.— In  replying  to  the  above  Queries,  the  Town  Clerk  has  confined  himself  to  the  documents  relating  to  the  Burgh, 
records. 


PuMic  cus- 
tody. 


Town 
Office. 


Clerk's 


Burgh  Records. 

Minutes  of  Town  Coun- 
cil. Minutes  of  Burgh 
Courts.  Sasines  of  Bui^ 
properties. 

.V.B.— Hie  other  records  in  this  Burgh  are :  (1)  Those  of  the 
local  Sheriff  Court,  in  the  custody  of  the  SherUl  Cleric,  and 
(2)  Those  of  the  Kirk  Session,  in  the  custody  of  the  Parish 
Minister.    As  the  Town  Clerk  is  not  in  a  position  to  give  any 

Esrticulars  as  to  these,  however,  he  has  in  tlds  paper  confined 
imself  to  tlie  Town  Coimc  il  Records. 


Register  of  Deeds. 
Minute  B4M»k8. 
Charter?  of  Burgh. 


In  custody 
of  Town 
Clerk. 


Flrenoof  Build- 
in  Town  Clerk's 


teg  in 
Office. 


Crown  Charten  and 
.Crown  Letters,  Acts  of 
the  Scotch  Privy  Council, 
and  Dispositions,  Con- 
tracts of  Excambion  and 
other  Documents  relating 
to  the  lands  of  the  Biugh. 


In  the  cus- 
tody of  the 
Lora  Provost, 
Magtotrates, 
and  Town 
Coiincil  of 
Dundee. 


The  Records  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Magis- 
trates and  Town  Council 
of  the  Burgh  ;  a  number 
of  Court  Boola  and  other 
Records  iof  the  ancient 
Lordship  and  Regality  of 
Dunfermline,  containing 
minutes  of  ludicial  pro- 
ceedings and  transcripts 
of  Titles  to  Lands,  several 
Crown  Cliart«rs  in  favour 
of  the  Burgh,  and  other 
ancient  ducnunents. 


In     public 
custody. 


In      the     Town 
House  Safes. 


In  the  Town 
House  or  Munici- 
pal Buildings. 


(a)  No,  inasmuch  as 
there  is  no  fireproof 
receptacle. 

(b)  There  is  no  fire- 
proof accommodation 
provided,  but  building 
IS  dry, 

(c)  and  is  well  lighted 
and  suitable  for  inspec- 
tion. 


(a)  The  Town  Clerk. 

(b)  The  Town  Coon- 
ciL 

(c)  The  Town  Clerk  is 
responsible,  and  he  is 
always  a  public  official. 

(d)  By  the  Town 
ConnciL 

(e)  Yes,  Solicitor,  ±c. 
Ac. 


(aX  (bX  It  Is. 

(o)  No  light  in  cham- 
ber, which  opens  off 
office. 


(aX  (bX  (c)  Yes. 


S] 


(a)  Yes. 

d)  The  Records,  ^., 
are  kept  in  a  room  in 
the  Town  Clerk's  De- 
partment, which  is  fire- 
proof and  dry. 

(c)  The  Record  room 
and  other  rooms  in  the 
building  are  well  lighted 
and  otherwise  adapted 
for  the  use  of  those  who 
may  wish  to  consult 
the  records  and  docu- 
ments. 


(b) 


Town  Clerk. 
Magistrates    and 
Town  Council. 

(d)  Part  of  duties  of 
Town  Cleric 


n 


(a)  The  Town  Clerk 
and  his  Deputes. 

i)  The  Town  Council. 
c)The  Town  Clerk 
must  be  an  enrolled 
Law  Agent,  and  his 
Deputes  are  also  en- 
rolled Law  Agenta. 

(d)  His  salaiT  m 
Town  Clerk  covers 
everything. 

(e)  The  Town  Clerk 
holds  other  puUic 
appointmenta,  but  he 
has  assistants  as  well 
as  Deputes.  Both  he 
and  the  latter,  however, 
are  free  to  perform 
other  duties. 


(a)  The  Town  Clerk. 

(b)  By  the  Magis- 
trates and  Town  Coun- 
cU. 

(c)  It  mi^  be  assumed 
that  the  Town  Clerk 
possesses  the  proper 
qualificaUoos. 

g)  The  Town  Clerk's 
ry  covers  his  duties 
as  custodian. 

(e)  All  duties  perUin- 
ing  to  the  office  iA  Town 
Clerk. 


I 
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6  What  fnnds  are 
avalUble  for  the 
m^intenMice  of  the  ! 
collection  or  for 
adding  to  iU  con* 
tenta? 


7.  (a)  How  are  the  doca- 
menU  dawlfled  and  anmngedt 

SD)  Is  there  any  llat  of  or 
ex  to  the  contenU  of  the 
collections? 


<c)  If  io,  to 
printed? 


it  written  or 


&  To  what 
date  do  the 
oldest  docu- 
ments go  back? 


ft  Have  any  of 
them  been  printed 
or  calendared? 


10.  (a)  At  what  times 
and  undw  what  condi- 
tions are  members  of 
the  public  allowed  to 
inspect  or  copy  docu- 
ments in  the  collec- 
tion? 

>)  Are     there    any 
ies  about  Imiding  out 
documents  ? 


won 


orked 


so,  have 
well? 


they 


11.  Have  any  of  the 
documents,  within 
your  knowledge,  been 
destroyed  or  injured 
by  fire,  damp,  or  other 


cause 


None. 


(a)  Inventor}'. 

(b)  Yes: 

(c)  Printed. 


dth  March, 
1466.  A  certi- 
fied copy  of  a 
lost  Charter  of 
thto  date,  taken 
1666. 


No. 


(a)  No  fixed  time. 

(b)  No. 


No. 


ITie  Coninum  Good 
of  the  Burgh. 


(a)  The  Charters  are  not 
classified  ;  there  are  very  few 
of  Uiem.  Tlie  Minute  Books 
are  carefully  arranged  in  order 
of  dates. 

(b)  No. 

(c)  Written. 


Yes; 
ters. 


the  Char-  '       (a)  Any   member    of 
the  Public    can   have 

•  access  to  the  Charters 
and  Minutes  during  the 

;    Town     Clerk's     oflloe 

hours  upon  pavment  of 

,    a  small  fee  of  It.  per 

•  hour. 

(b)  Documents    can- 
not be  lent  out. 
I       (c)  Yes. 


No. 


as  these  are  the  only  Local  Records  of  which  he  has  atay  official  knowledge.    Schedule  No.  2  appears  to  contemplate  a  someVhat  different  kind  of 


The  Common  Good 
Fuuda  of  the  Biurgh. 


None. 


The      Corporation  l 
Common  Good.  ' 


.\ny  expenses  con- 
nected with  the  pre- 
servation and  main- 
tenance of  the  collec- 
tion are  defrayed  out 
of  the  Burgh  Funds, 
but  nothing  is  done 
in  the  way  of  adding 
to  its  contents. 


3G58. 


(a)  In  voliuues. 

(b)  Yes ;  from  1720  to  1800. 


(c)  Written. 


1729.  Prior 
records  lost  or 
destroyed. 


Farts,  for  pur- 
poses erf  local  nis- 
lories,  &c. 


call, 
(b) 


)  Any     time    they 


The  Minutes  subse- 
quent to  1720  contain 
No.  many     references    to 

Minutes  prior  to  that 
date.  It  to  believed 
that  many  of  the  Becords  of  the  Burgh 
were  lost  about  1746,  when  the  Council 
House  of  the  Buigfa  was  oonsIderaUj 
damaged  by  a  detachment  of  the  Jacobite 
Army.  This  is  only  a  tradition,  there  being 
no  reference  to  the  cause  of  loss  in  eztoting 
Records. 


I       A  list  is  engrossed  in  the 
'    Minute  Book  of  Council. 


1687. 


No. 


The  documents  are  classi- 
fied and  indexed.  The  index 
is  printed  as  an  appendix  to  a 
book  published  ny  the  late 
Town  Clerk  in  1880,  and 
titled  *'  Charters,  Writs,  and 
Public  Documents  of  The 
Boyal  Buigh  of  Dundee,  The 
Hospital,  and  Johnston's 
Bequest,  1202-1880." 


1292. 


Se4    answer 
question  7. 


to 


(a)  They  are  not  classified 
or  arranged,  except  that  the 
Records  are  numbered  Con- 
secutively. 

(bX  (c)  There  to  no  List  or 
Index,  written  or  printed. 


The  earliest 
Record  goes 
hack  to  28th 
July  1478,  Char- 
ier of  Confirma- 
tion by  King 
James  YI.  of 
Scotland  In 
favour  of  the 
Burgh,  dated 
24th  May  1688. 


No.  "The  Hto- 
torical  and  Statto- 
tical  Account  of 
Dunfermline,"  by 
Rev.  Peter  Chal- 
mers, 2  voto.,  pub- 1 
lished  in  1844  and 
1862,oontains  a  very 
full  description  of 
Records, 


(a)  By  application  to 
the  Town  Clerk.  ' 

(b)  Documents      are  j 
not  lent. 


(a)  Any  week  day 
from  0  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 
except  Saturday,  when 
the  Town  Clerk  s  Office 
to  only  open  from  0  a.m. 
to  1  p.m. 

(b)  Yes  ;  no  Docu- 
ments are  allowed  to  go 
out  of  the  Town  House. 

(c)  Yes. 


No. 


Kone. 


(a)  At  all  reasonable- 
times,  and  under  no 
conditions,  except  that 
th(  pemons  desuing  to 
inspect  or  copy  are 
known  to  be  respect- 
able and  trustworthy. 

(bX  (c)  None  are  lent 
out. 


None. 


all    the 

Charters,  Ac,  con- 
nected with  the  Buigh,  including  **  The 
Auld  Regtoter/*  commonly  called  the 
Chartulary  of  Dunfermline,  now  in  the 
Advocates  Library,  Edinburgh,  which 
contains  a  number  of  old  Crown  Charters 
in  favour  of  the  Monastery  of  Dunferm- 
line. If  desired,  a  copy  of  Chalmers' 
Work  will  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Committee  for  reference. 


1 


N 
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LOCAL  RECORDS  COMMITTEE. 


SCOTLAND. 


ROYAL  AND 

PARLIAMENTARY 

BXTRQUS—cotUintud. 

EDINBURGH    • 


rORRES 


FORTROSE 


'GLASGOW 


HADDINGTON.  See  p.  82. 


1.  What  ooUectioni  of 
dooumento  relating  to 
the  history  of  the  locality 
already  eziit? 

What  ia  the  general 
nature  of  their  oontenta? 


2.  Are  they 
in  public  or 
prlyate  cub- 
lody? 


S.  In  what  build- 
ing are  they  con> 
tained? 


4.  (a)  It  the  accom- 
modation fulBcient  and 

■atisfactoryf 

In  particular-* 

(b)  U  the  building 
fireproof  and  dry,  and 

(c)  Are  the  rooms  well 
lignted  and  otherwise 
adapted  for  the  use  of 
thoee  who  may  wish  t<» 
consult  them  ? 


5.  (a)  >Vho  are  the 
custodians  ? 

(b)  By  whom  are  they  i 
appointed  t 

(c)  Wliat  guarantees, 
if  any,  are  there  f<*r  the 
appointment  of  persons 
with  proper  qualifica- 
tions? 

(d)  How  are  they  paid  ? 

(e)  Do  they  discharge 
any  other  functions  t 


In  the  Municipal 
Boildings. 


The  Municipal  Records  .  Public  cub- 
of  the  Burgh,  vis.:  Council  •  tody. 
Records  from  14#0  to  the  . 
present  year  ;  Rt^ster  of  < 
Burgesses.  1487  to  1867  ;  Register  of  Deeds,  1661  to  1874  ;  Pro- 
tocol Books  of  the  Buigh,  1600  to  1764  ;  continued  in  Register 
of  Sasines,  1740  to  present  year ;  Chartularies  of  the  Burgli, 
1680  to  1867 ;  Burgh  Ck>urt  Records,  1690  to  1874 ;  Dean  of 
GuUd  Court  Records,  1629  to  1896;  Municipal  and  Trust 
Accounts,  1668  to  1804.  There  are  various  other  subsidiary 
records  besides  those  which  relate  to  the  ancient  Burgh  of 
Canongate,  and  to  the  Barony  of  Broughton. 


We  have  very  old  Town 
Counell  and  public  records. 
Minutes  of  Town  Council, 
of  Courts,  and  of  deeds 
atfectlng  property  in 
Burgh  of  Forres. 


In     public 
custody. 


Court 
Forres. 


House    of 


I  am  not  aware  of  the 
existence  of  any  docu- 
ments except  some  old 
Minute  Books  of  the  Town 
Council  and  some  copies 
of  old  Deeds  and  Charters. 
The  Presbytery  and  Kirk 
Session  Records  will  also 
contain  matter  relating 
to  the  history  of  the 
locality. 


Town  Coun- 
cU      Mhmte 


Books 

Papers 

public 

tody. 

bytery 


and 

In 

cus- 

Pres- 

and 


In  Town  Clerk's 
Oflloe  and  private 
residences  oi  Pm- 
bytery  Clerk  and 
Session  Clerk  re- 
spectively. 


Kirk  Session 

Records  in  custody  of  Presbytery 

Clerk  and  Session  Clerk. 


(1)  Council      Records ;         In  the  cus-  >       City     Chambers, 
containing  the  proceed-      tody  of   the  |    Glasgow, 
ings  of  the  Town  Council      Town    Clerk 
of  Glasgow  from  the  year      of  Glasgow. 
1678,  excepting  for  por- 
tions   of    the   following 
periods :— 1686-«,  1500-4, 1697-8, 1601-6, 1618-28. 

(2)  Protocol  Books  of  the  Town  Clerks  of  Glasgow  and  Sasine 
Regibters ;  containing  transfers  of  property  within  the  Royal 
Burgh  of  Glasgow  from  the  year  1647 ;  excepting  that  there 
are  no  protocols  for  a  portion  of  the  period  between  1676  and 
1681,  and  that  one  of  the  Town  Clerk  s  protocols  between  1676 
and  1698  is  wanting.  The  earlier  protocol  books  are  not  con- 
fined to  property  within  the  Burgn  of  Glasgow,  but  relate  also 
to  properties  in  other  districts. 

(3)  Setter  of  Burgesses  and  Guild  Brethren  containing 
entries  of  the  admission  of  Burgesses  and  Guild  Brethren  for 
the  years  1618-6,  and  from  1688  till  the  present  time.  Entries 
of  the  admission  ol  Burrosses  and  Guild  Brethren  are  also 
contained  in  the  Council  Records  (IX  and  Dean  of  Guild  Court 
Records  (6X 

(4)  Register  of  IMeds,  Probative  Writs,  and  Protests  from 
the  year  1626,  excepting  several  blanks.  These  deeds  relate 
to  real  estate  or  peisonal  property,  and  have  been  recorded 
for  preservation.  Since  1800  the  deeds  recorded  for  preserva- 
tion must  relate  either  to  property  within  the  Buivh  or  to 
transactions  between  Burgesses.  The  originals  of  the  deeds 
recorded  for  preeervatlcm  are  retained  in  the  custody  of  the 
Town  Clerk. 

(6)  Burgh  Court  Records,  containing  the  proceedings  of  the 
several  courts  of  the  Burgh  of  Glasgow  fh>m  the  year  1621, 
excepting  a  few  blanks. 

(6)  Dean  of  Guild  Court  Records,  containing  proceedings 
of  the  Dean  of  Gui)d  relative  to  the  erection  of  building 
boundaries  of  properties,  Ac.  from  the  year  1606,  excepting  a 
few  blanks. 

^7)  Miscellaneous  Books  and  Registers  enumerated  in 
printed  inventory  compiled  in  1881,  with  continuations  till 
the  present  time. 

(8)  Original  Charters  in  favour  of  the  Magistrates,  Council, 
and  Community  of  Glasgow,  with  Conveyances  and  Deeds 
relating  to  property  belonging  to  them.  The  more  important 
of  these  Cliarters,  Ac.  up  to  the  year  1649  are  enumerated 
in  Abstracts  appended  to  "  Charters  and  Documents  relating 
to  the  City  of  Glasgow  "  (parts  L  and  ILX  edited  by  Sir  James 
Marwick,  To\ni  Clerk. 


(a)  It  is  sufficient  and 
satisfactory. 

(b)  and  (c)  The  build- 
log  is  fireproof  and  dry ; 
the  rooms  well  lighted 
and  adapted  for  the  use 
of  those  who  wish  to 
consult  the  records. 


(a)  Yes,  fairly  so. 

(b)  Building  dry,  Uit 
not  completely  fire- 
proof. 

(c)  Room  is  well 
lighted  and  well  adap- 
ted for  custody,  but  not 
for  prolonged  examina- 
tion. There  is  no  fire- 
place. When  examined 
the  Records  are  re- 
moved to  an  adjoining 
nrx>m. 


(»),(bX(c).  Yes,asre- 

S&rds  Town  Clerk's 
ffioe.  The  others  are 
satisfactory  private  resi- 
dences. 


(a)  and  (b)  Yes. 

(c)  Most  of  the  safe 
accommodation  is  in  the 
fireproof  basement  floor 
where  there  is  only 
artificial  light  leni- 
ties are  given  to  the 
public  for  using  such  of 
the  public  records  as 
they  are  entitled  to 
have  access  to. 


I 


(a)  The  custodian  is 
the  Town  Clerk. 

(h)  By  the  Town 
rouncil. 


(ai  The  Town  Clerk 
of  the  Buiigli. 

(b)  Town  Council  of 
Forres. 

(c)  The  Town  Clerk  Is 
looked  upon  as  a  re- 
sponsible offlcial. 

(d)  By  the  Town 
Cx>uncil. 

(e)  Yes,  many  others. 


I 


f 


(a)  Town  Clerk  of 
Fortrose,  (b)  Appointed 
by  Towii  Council. 

(a)  (nerk  to  Presby- 
tery of  C^hanonry,  (b) 
Appointed  by  the  said 
Presbytery. 

(a)  Session  Clerk  of 
Parish  of  Rosemarkie, 
(b)  Appointeii  by  Kirk 
Session  of  Rosemarkie. 

(c)  None. 

(d)  No  payments 
made. 

(e)  Yes. 


(a)  The  Town  Clerk. 

(b)  Tlie  Lonl  Provost, 
^lagistrates,  and  Coun-  j 
cil  of  Glasgow. 

(d)  By  salary. 
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8.  What  fnncU  are 
available  for  the 
mahiteiiance  of  the 
ooUection  or  for 
addhiK  to  its  c-oii- 
tenU? 


7.  (a)  How  are  the  docu- 
ments  clasBifled  and  arranged  ? 

(b)  Ib  there  any  list  of  or 
index  to  the  contents  of  the 
colleotions  ? 


(e)  If  io, 
printed? 


It  It  written  or 


8.  To  what 
date  do  the 
oldest  doou- 
mentagoback? 


9.  Have  any  of 
them  been  printed 
or  calendared  t 


10.  (a)  At  what  tlmea 
and  under  what  oondi- 
UoDB  are  members  of 
the  public  allowed  to 
inspect  or  copy  docu- 
ments in  the  collec- 
tion r 

(b)  Are  there  any 
rules  about  lending  out 
documents  ? 

they 


11.  Have  any  of  the 
documents,  within 
your  knowledge,  been 
destroyed  or  injured 
by  fire,  damp,  or  other 


cause 


wori 


Drked 


so,  have 
well? 


Common    Oooil 
Municipal  Fund. 


or 


(a)  According  to  date  and 
series  of  volumes  under  the 
distinct  subjects. 

^b)  There  is  one  general 
printed  list,  and  particular 
written  inventories  for  most 
of  the  records. 


Hie  earliest 
Cliarter  is  by 
King  David  the 
First,  of  date 
between  1148 
and  1147. 


<       Common 
•    the  Buxgh. 


Good    of 


(a)  Nf>t   well   classified  or 
arranged. 

(b)  There  is  an  index. 

(c)  Written. 


14g8,Cluuter; 
1515,  Records. 


Kone 


(a)  Not  classified  nor  ar- 
ranged 8|)ecially. 

(b)  No. 


Fifteenth  cen- 
tury. Burgh  of 
Fortrose  oldest 
Clutrter,  1455. 


An  inventory  of  the  Records 
was  compiled  by  the  present 
Town  Clerk,  and  printed  in 
1881.  Since  1881  the  Records 
then  current  have  been  con- 
tinued till  the  present  time. 
A  list  of  the  continuation 
volumes  may  be  supplied,  if 
desired. 


The    founda- 
tion Charter  of 
the   Burgh    of 
Glasgow         in 
favour  of    the 
then  Bishop  of 
Glasgow         is 
dated    1175-8 ; 
but  the  original 
has    not    oeen  I 
preserved.  Tlie  I 
oldest       docu- 
ment preserved  * 
in  the  city's  ar-  | 
chives  Is  a  No-  j 
tarial     Instru-  t 
ment    relating  ' 
t4i   the  Town's  > 
Mill,  dated  4th 
February  144<^7. 


Extracts  from  the 
Council  Records, 
and  some  particular 
charters  have  been 
printed  by  the 
Burgh  Record  So- 
ciety  of  Scotland. 
The  earliest  volumes 
of  Uie  Treasurers' 
Accounts  have  been 
printed.  The  Pro- 
tocol Books  are 
being  calendared. 


Selections  have, 
from  time  to  time, 
been  printed  in  a 
local  paper.  Not 
calendared. 


(a>J 
ublic 


Members  of    the 


No, 


public  on  application 
are  allowed  during  office 
hours  (10  to  5  o  clock) 
to  peruse  books  and 
documents,  and  are  at- 
tended to  and  super- 
vised by  a  member  of 
the  staff. 

(b)  No  rules.    Docu- 
ments are  not  lent  out. 


(a)  At  anv  time. 
Members  of  the  public 
are  allowed  to  inspect 
and  copy  documents 
under  the  supervision 
of  the  Town  Clerk  or 
his  assistant. 

(b)  No. 

(c)  They  have  not 
been  lent  during  ihy 
term  of  offlce. 


I 


No. 


(a)  During     busin* 
hours,  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 

(b)  No. 


No,  except  that  some 
of  the  older  documents 
appear  to  liave  at  one 
time  suffered  from 
damp,  and  that  in  or 
about  the  year  1880, 
the  Town,  Court 
House,  and  Jail  were 
burned  by  the  Wolf 
of  Badenoch  (natural 
son  of  Robert  III.  of 
Scotland).  At  this 
time  it  Is  believed  the 
original  Charter  of  the 
Burgh  by  WiUUm  the 
Lion  was  destroyed, 
and  all  other  Burgh 
Records. 


No. 


(a)  Tlie  public  are  en- 
titled to  examine  tbe 
Registers  of  Saalnea  and 
deeds.  Facilities  are 
always  given  for  the 
examination  of  the 
other  records  for 
genealogical    and    his- 


The  following 
printed  volumes 
compiled  from  the 
Charters  and  Re- 
cords of  QlasgDW 
have  been  Issuea  by 
the  Soottlflh  Burch 
Records  Society 
under  the  Editor- 
ship of  Sir  James 
D.  Marwlck,  LL.D., 
Town  Clerk  :— 

(1)  Extracts  fhxn 
the  Records  of  the 
Royal  Burgh  of 
Glasgow,  1578-1042, 
Vol.  L,  1876. 

(2)  Extracts  from  the  Records  of  the 
Royal  Burgh  of  Glasgow,  16M^82,  Vol.  II., 
1881. 

(8)  Charters  and  documents  relating  to 
the  Royal  Burgh  of  Glasgow,  1176-1649. 
Fart  I.,  1807.  This  Volume  contains  a  His- 
torical Introduction  to  Number  (4%  which 
also  it  largely  supplements.  It  a«ils  also 
with  the  materials  included  in  the  two 
Volumes  of  Extracts  from  the  ReiK>rds(i) 
and  (2). 

(4)  Charters  and  documents,  1175-1640, 
Part  II.,  1804. 

Abstracts  of  the  Protocols  of  the  Town 
Clerks  down  to  the  year  1600  are  also  in 
course  of  being  printed  by  Mr.  Robert 
Renwirk,  one  of  the  Depute  Town  Clerks, 
for  private  subscribers,  the  city  subscribing 
for  110  copies.  Eight  volumes  have  been 
tosued,  containing  on  an  average  150  pagea 
each,  and  it  Is  anticipated  that  other  three 
volumes  wUl  complete  the  aeries.  The  first 
volume  was  lasuea  in  1804. 


There  are  blanks  In' 
the  older  records 
which  have  long  since 
disappeared.  Some  of 
the  older  documents- 
are  missing,  but  it  is 
not  known  how  or 
when  they  disappeared. 


torioal  purposes. 

(b)  and  (c)  No  records 
or  oocuments  are  lent  out,  excepting  title 
deeds  of  propertiea  belonging  to  third  partica, 
which  are  lent  to  them  or  their  agents  on 
the  usual  borrowing  receipt. 


3658. 


n2 
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LOCAL  RECORDS  COMMITTEE. 


SCOTLAND. 


1.  Wbat  eoUectlonfl  of 
dooumenta  relating  to 
th«  hbtory  of  the  locality 
already  exiet. 

What  is  the  general 
nature  of  their  oontentt  ? 


2.  Are  they 
in  public  or 
priTate  cut* 
tody? 


8.  In  what  build- 
ing are  they  con- 
tabiedr 


4.  (a)  I>  the  acoom- 
modatioo  tufllcient  and 
■atisfactory? 

In  particular— 

(b)  Is  the  building 
fireproof  and  dry,  and 

(u)  Are  the  moms  well 
lighted  and  otherwise 
adapted  for  the  uae  of 
thoee  who  may  wlih  tu 
eoniult  them  ? 


5.  (a)  Who    ar«    the 
cuetodians? 

(b)  By  whom  are  they 
ai^ointed  ?  ! 

(c)  What  guarantees, 
if  any,  are  there  for  the 
appointment  of  penons  { 
with  proper  qualiflca-  > 
tioni?  J 

<d)  How  are  they  paid  ?| 

(e)  Do  they  dlKhaige 
any  other  functions? 


ROYAL  AND 

PARUAMENTASY 

BUKOHS— ^meifiued. 

HAWICK   -       .       . 


INVERARAY 


^NQHORN 


KIRKCALDY    . 


HIRKCUDBRIGHT 


KIRKWALL 


LANARK 


Town  GounoU  Minute 
Books  bade  to  1640,  Kirk 
Session  Records,  Justiciary 
Court  Records  of  Sheriff- 
dom of  Roxburgh,  Ac., 
Ac.  Also  the  following 
publicaticms :— Old  Mem- 
ories of  Hawick,  lisa* 
1806 ;  Annals  of  Hawick, 
1214-1S14 :  History  of 
Hawick,  published  1825; 
The  Hawick  Tradition, 
1888,  Ac.,  Ac 

None. 

There  are  no  documents 
in  the  possession  of  the 
Corporation  of  Inverary 
relating  to  the  history  of 
the  locality. 

The  only  Reoords  they 
possess  are  the  Minute 
Books  of  the  Town  Coun- 
cil, commencing  in  1055. 


1.  Minute  Books  of  the 
Town  Council. 

2.  Minute  Books  of  the 
Kirk  Session. 


I  do  not  know  of  any, 
except 

S)  The   Town  Council 
ute  Books. 
(2)  The  Minute   Books 
of  tne  Presbytery  of  K  irk 
caldy. 


The  only  documents 
relating  to  the  history  of 
the  locality  in  existence 
are  the  records  and  title 
deeds  of  the  Town  Coun- 
cil of  the  Royal  Burgh 
of  Kirkcudbright.  Ibe 
general  nature  of  these 
•re  the  business  trans- 
scted  tnr  the  Town  Coun- 
cil and  descriptions  of  the 
property  purchased  or 
sola  by  the  Council. 


There  is  no  patticular 
collection  of  documents 
relating  to  the  history  of 
the  Burgh  of  Khrkwali. 


Chiefly  Minute  Books  of 
Town  Council,  Records  of 
OuildiT,  Royal  Charters 
and  Titles  connected  with 
the  Royal  Buigh  of 
Lanark.  Minute  Books 
of  the  Presbytery  and 
Kirk  Session  of  Lsnark. 
Chiefly  proceedings  of  the 
Tarious  bodies,  grants  of 
customs  and  other  favours 
to  the  Royal  Burgh  of 
Lanark. 


The  cus- 
tody of  ofll* 
cials. 


They  are  in 
the  custody 
of  the  Town 
aerk. 


1.  In  cus- 
tody of  Town 
Council. 

2.  In  cus- 
tody of  Clerk 
to  Kirk  Ses- 
sion. 


No.  1  are 
in  my  cus- 
tody as  Town 
Clerk. 

No.  2  are 
in  the  cus- 
tody of  the 
Presbytery 
Clerk,  Rev.D. 
Macfarlane 
Wihwn,  The 
Man8e,Thom- 
ton. 


They  are  in 
the  custody 
of  the  Town 
Clerk,  for  the 
public  use. 


Town  Clerk's 
Office,  Muniment 
Room  at  Town  Hall, 
Ac. 


In  the  Town 
Clerk's  Office— a 
room  in  the  Sheriff 
Court  House  build- 
ings. 


1.  In  Town  House. 

2.  In  residence  of 
Clerk. 


No.  1  are  in  a  safe 
In  the  Town  House. 

No.  2  are  in  a 
safe  in  a  Hall  at 
the  Parish  Church, 
Kirkcaldy. 


Tliey  are  con- 
tained  in' a  safe  In 
the  Council  Cham- 
bers, within  the 
Town  Hall. 


\ 


What  docu- 
ments there 
are,  are  in  pri- 
vate custody. 


In  public 
custody— «.«., 
in  the  hands 
of  the  Clerks 
of  the  several 
bodies.  It  is 
believed  that 
there  are  some 
documents  of 
historical  and 
antiquarian 
intenst  in 
the  hands  of 
private  indi- 
viduals. 


In  the  Municipal 
Buildings,  KirkwaU. 


So  far  as  the  Town 
Council  and  Oulldry 
Reoords  and  papers 
belonging  to  the 
Royal  Burgh  of 
Lanark  are  con- 
cerned, these  are 
kept  hi  the  Town 
Clerk's  Offices, 

County    Buildings, 
Lanarlc. 


<b)  Yes. 
(c)  Partly  so. 


(a)  Yes. 

(b)  and  (c)  Dry  and 
well  lighted,  but  not 
fireproof. 


1.  Tlie  accommoda- 
tion is  sufficient. 

2.  Accommodation 
believed  to  be  sufficient. 

The  Buigh  Records 
are  contained  in  fire- 
proof room,  well  lighted 
and  adapted  for  the  use 
of  those  who  may  wish 

to  consult  them. 


Yes. 


(a)  The  accommoda- 
tion is  sufficient  and 
will  be  sufficient  for 
many  yean  and  Is 
satisfactory. 

(b)  The  safe  within 
which  the  documents 
are  contained  is  fire- 
proof and  dry,  and 

(c)  The  room  in  which 
the  safe  is  situated  is 
well  lighted  and  adap- 
ted for  the  use  of  tliose 
who  may  wish  to  con- 
sult the  documents. 


The  accommodation 
Is  quite  sufficient  and 
satisfactory ;  the  build- 
ing is  dry.  and  the  rooms 
well  lighted  and  other- 
wise adapted  for  the 
use  of  those  who  may 
wish  to  consult  them. 


(a)  Fairly.  Additional 
aooommodation  would 
be  very  desirable. 

Cb)  Yes. 

(c)  The  fireproof  room 
is  not  adapted  for  con- 
sulting, but  rooms  are 
available  in  the  Town 
Clerk's  Office. 


Town  Clerk  ex  ofido,  \ 
Ac. 


(a)  The  Town  Clerk  Sm 
custodian  of  the  Bur^i 
Records. 

(b)  He  is  appointed  by 
tlie  Town  Council. 

(d)  No  special  salary 
is  paid. 

(e)  He  discharges 
otiier  duties. 

The  Clerk  to  the  Kkk 
Session  Is  appointed 
and  paid  by  the  Kirk 
Session,  and  he  dis- 
charges other  duties. 


For    Ciutodlers, 
Answer  I. 


$H 


I 


(a)  The  Town  Clerk. 

(b)  The  Town  Council. 

(c)  No  guarantees  are 
required  or  given,  but 
hitherto  the  Towu 
Council  has  only  ap- 
pointed a  duly-qualified 
solicitor. 

(d)  By  salary  out  of 
the  Common  Ckiod. 

(e)  The  Town  Clerk 
carries  on  a  general 
business  as  a  solicitor. 


The  Town  Clerk,  who 
Is  appointed  and  paid 
by  the  Town  Council  of 
Kirkwall,  and  who  also 
practises  as  a  Law 
Agent  in  Kh-kwall. 


(a)  The  Clerks  of  the 
several  bodies. 

rb)  Said  bodies. 

fc)  None,  except  the 
opinion  of  the  electing 
body  that  they  are 
capable  and  fit  for  the 
duties  of  the  office. 

(d)  Salary  and  fees 
pertaining  to  the  office. 

(e)  Yes. 


I 
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6.  What  funds  are 
available  for  th« 
mainteiuuioe  of  the 
oollection  or  for 
adding  to  ito  con* 
tents  r 


7.  (a)  How  are  the  docu- 
ments classified  and  arranged  ? 

n>)  Is  there  any  list  of  or 
index  to  the  contents  of  the 
ooUecti<MM  1 

(c)  If  so,  is  it  written  or 
printed? 


8.  To  what 
date  do  the 
oldest  docu- 
ments go  back  7 


9.  Have  anv  of 
them  been  pruited 
or  calendared  r 


10.  (a)  At  what  times 
and  under  what  condi- 
tions are  members  of 
the  public  allowed  to 
inspect  or  copy  docu- 
ments in  the  collec- 
tion? 

(b)  Are  there  any 
rules  about  lending  out 
documents  ? 

<c)  If  so.  hare  they 
worked  well  ? 


11.  Hare  any  of  the 
documents,  within 
your  knowledge,  been 
destroyed  or  injured 
by  lire,  damp,  or  other 
cause? 


None  8i>ecia]ly  so. 


Bee  No.  1. 


See  No.  1. 


See  Publications, 
No.  1. 


None. 


Nothing  but  Minute  Books,  :       Early      17th 
not  indexed.  «  '    Century.  i 


No 


The  Town's 
Minutes  go 
back  to  1663. 


No. 


The  Common  Good 
of  tlie  Burgh. 


(a)  'llie  documents  are 
arrange<l  in  accordance  with 
their  (contents. 

(b)  There  is  an  inventory  of 
the  documents,  and  in  each 
volume  of  the  records  an 
index  of  the  contents. 

(c)  Written. 


Tlie  banning 
of  the  17th 
century. 


No. 


Xone. 


There  Is  no  classification  or  \       (Vinnot  state. 


.arrangement  and 
docnments. 


no  list  <^ 


The  funds  of  the 
Town  Council  and,  it 
is  believed,  of  any  of 
the  other  bodies  in- 
terested. There  is  no 
taxation  avsllable  for 
the  purpose. 


(a)  Ho  far  as  the  Town 
Council  papers  are  concerned, 
they  are  arranged  as  to  be 
available  for  Council  purposes, 
.but  they  are  not  classified  or 
ananged  for  public  inspec- 
tion. 

(b)  No. 

<c)  Supeneded. 


No. 


About  148& 


The  Town  Clerks 
published  some 
years  ago  "  Extracts 
from  Records  and 
C^harters  of  the 
Boyal  Burgh  of 
i  Lanark,  1160  to 
I  1722,"  a  copy  of 
i  which  may  be  seen 
in  the  Library  of 
the  British  Maseam. 


By  special    arrange- 
ment. 


Na 


No  rules.    The  public 
do  not  interest  them- 
j    selves  in  the  Minutes. 

I 


(a)  .\ny  reasonable 
time. 

(b)  No  rules. 


(a)  Tlie  public  are 
allowed  to  copy  and 
inspect  the  documents 
as  necessity  arises. 

(b)  There  are  no 
rules,  except  that  the 
Town  Clerk  must  satisfy 
himself  of  the  hotta 
fiAe%  of  the  borrower 
and  take  a  borrowing 
receipt  for  the  docu- 
ments lent. 

(c)  These  regulations 
have  hitherto  worked 
well. 


f(a)  Members  of  the 
molic  are  allowed  to 
nspect  or  copy  such 
documents  as  there  are 
any  day  of  the  week 
diuring  business  hours  of 
the  Town  Clerk  (1<M). 

(b)  There  are  no  rules 
about  lending  out  docu- 
ments. 

(a)  So  far  as  Town 
Council  papers,  dc,  are 
concerned,  they  may  be 
seen  at  any  time  during 
oflBoe  hours,  but  permis- 
sion being  granted  to 
inspect  or  copy  is 
always  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Town 
Clerks.  No  seneral  per- 
mission     should      be 

E^nted,  as  in  some 
tances  it  might  pre- 
judice the  Town  Coun- 
cU. 

(b)  Na  No  docu- 
ments, 4l:c.,  are  evtT 
lent. 

(c)  Superseded. 


Ko. 


No 


Ntt. 


From  '  evidence 
sliown  by  the  bcKiks 
Ac,  themselves,  some 
of  them  have  been 
aeriousUr  Injured  by 
damp. 
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LOCAL  RECORDS  COMMITTKK 


SCOTLAND. 


1.  What  coUectionB  of 
documents  reUtlng  to 
the  history  of  the  locality 
already  exist  ? 

What  is  the  general 
nature  of  tlietr  contents? 


2.  Are  they 
in  pabllc  or 
private  cus- 
tody? 


3.  In  what  build- 
ing are  they  con- 
tained? 


4.  (a)  Is  the  accom- 
modation sufficient  and 
satisfactory? 

In  particular— 

(b)  Is  the  building 
flrepmof  and  dry,  and     t 

(c)  Are  the  rooms  well  ' 
lighted  and   otherwise 
adapteil  for  tlie  use  of 
those  who  may  wish  to 
consult  them  ? 


5.  (a)  Who  are  the 
custodians  ? 

(b)  By  whom  are  they 
appointed  ? 

(c)  What  guarantees, 
if  any,  are  there  for  the 
appointment  of  persons 
with  proi>er  qualifica- 
tions? 

(d)  How  are  they  paid? ; 

(e)  Do  they  discharge  j 
any  other  functions  ?       I 


ROYAL  AND 
PARLIAMENTARY 
BURGHS-MmfmiM^. 

LAUDER    - 


UNUTHOOW 


LOCUMABRK 


MONTROHE 


ICUdSHLBUBOU 


NORTH  BERWICK 


PEEBLES 


PkRTH 


The      Town      Council 
!    Minute  Books. 


IVeasurer  s  Accounts, 
Bailie  Court  Records, 
Town  Council  Minutes. 
Cess  Books,  and  Town 
Council  Titles  and  Re- 
cords, fmm  1889  onwards, 
but  with  many  blanks 
and  defects,  owing  to  the 
devastations  of  fire  and 
warfare. 


In  the  cus- 
tody of  the 
Town  Clerk. 


In  custody 
of  Town 

Council. 


In  a  safe  in  Town 
Clerk's  Office. 


Yes. 


In  Town  Hall 
and  Town  Clerk's 
safe. 


\       Only     existing     docu- 
I    ments  are    the    Minute 
I    Books     of     the    Parisli 
•    Church,  of  the  Heritors, 
and  of  the  Town  Council. 
Together  they  form  a 
I    record  of   local  transac- 
tions only  for  the   past 
,    century. 


Records,  Charters, 

'    Municipal  Council  Minute 


Books  and  papers. 


Tliere  is  no  classified 
collection  of  documents. 
The  Town  Charters  and 
Records  are  kept  at  the 
Council  Chambers,  but 
there  is  nothing  of  much 
historical  interest. 


Town  Council  Minute 
Books,  Burgh  Treasurer's 
Accounts,  Bnrgh  Protocol 
Books. 


There  is  a  collection  of 
Royal  and  other  Charters, 
public  Registers,  Minn t a 
Books,  Comii  Books,  Ac, 
from  the  14th  centiu-y  on- 
wards to  the  present  time. 


Register  of  Aasines  in 
connection  with  proijerty 
within  the  ancient 
Royalty,  and  contains 
copies  of  all  deeds  of 
transmission  of  heritable 
property.  Tlie  Minutes 
of  Meetings  of  the  Town 
Council,  and  the  various 
documents  and  paiters 
connect^i  with  business 
before  the  Town  Connril. 


In  the  cus- 
tody  of   the 
clerks  to  the 
respective 
IxMies. 


^a)  A  new  firepnMif 
safe  was  built  some 
years  ago,  but  it  has 
not  turned  out  quite 
satisfactory. 

(b)  llie  Town  (Klerk's 
safe  is  fireproof  and  drj*. 

(c)  The  (k>uncil  Cham- 
ber, where  the  docu- 
ments nuiy  be  seen,  is 
well  lightetl,  and  adap- 
ted tor  consultati(»n 
purposes. 


In  Public. 


Stone  Safe  Room 
In  Town  House. 


(a)  Fairly 
0>X  (c)  Y« 


so. 
es. 


Town  Clerk's 
Custody. 


Town  Hall. 


The  accommodation 
is  good  ;  the  more  valu- 
able documents  are 
kept  in  a  fireproof  safe. 


Private  cus- 
tody of  the 
Town  Clerk, 
subject  to 
the  Town 
Council's  di- 
rections. 


Tliey  are  in 
my  custody 
as  Town 

Clerk. 


Town 
Office. 


Clerk's 


The  greater  part 
are  in  a  strongroom 
in  the  Town  Hall ; 
the  others  are  In 
fireproof  safes  in 
my  Office. 


(a)  Large  iron  safe, 
(b),  (c)  Yes. 


I 


Public  Cus- 
tody. They 
are  under  the 
Custody  of 
Town  Clerk, 
and  under 
the  control  of 
the  Coimcll. 


The   City  Cham- 
bers. 


(a)  Yes. 

(b)  Tlie  safes  are  flre- 
pitoof ;  we  liave  l)een 
tumbled  with  damp  hi 
the  Town  Hall  safe,  but 
I  think  it  ia  getting 
drier, 

(c)  Yes,  the  Council 
room  of  the  Town  Hall 
is  well  lighted,  and. 
excepting  my  office,  is 
the  only  place  availal>le 
for  those  who  wish  to 
consult  the  Records. 


(a),  (h)  Yt». 

(c)  Fairly  vrell  lighted, 
but  not  imrticularly 
adapted  for  having 
papers  examined  in  the 
safe.  The  xiaiiera  are 
taken  to  another  nN>m 
to  be  « insulted. 


The  Town  Clerk. 


(a)  Town  Clerk. 

!b)  Town  C^nuicll. 
c)  llie  Town  Clerk- 
p  is  the  hi^est 
official  position  in  the 
Burgh,  and  the  camli- 
dates  appohited  to  the 
post  are  always  of  the 
best  repute. 

(d)  By  salary  and  by 
recording  dues,  &c. 

(e)  The  Town  Clerks 
are  usually  practising 
solicitors. 


(a)  Tlie       respective 
clerks.  f 

(b)  Appointed  by  the  * 
public  iMNiies. 


(«)  T( 
(b)  Tr 
(d)W 


['own  (-lerk. 
Town  CcmncU. 
Within  the  8ooi>e 
of  his  official  duty. 


Town  Cierk. 


(a)  Tlie  Town  Clerk, 
lb)  The  Town  Council. 

(d)  By      the      Town 
Council. 

(e)  Yes. 


(a)  ITie  Town  Clerk. 

(b)  Magistrates  and 
Town  Council. 

(d)  Tlie  custody  of 
the  documents  is  part 
of  the  Town  Clerk's 
official  duties.  He  is 
jmid  partly  by  salary 
and  partly  by  fees. 


(a)  Town  Clerk. 

(li)  Lord  Pniv<«t.  ■ 
Magistrates,  and  Town  ! 
C<ouncfI.  I 

(c)  No  special  guaran- 
tees, except  that  the 
Town  Clerk  must  be  a 
Law  Agent.  I 

(d)  Included  in  salary'  ' 
as  Town  Clerk.  f 

(e)  Tlie    (^istody    of  ' 
the  Records  is  iiart  of  | 
the   duties    of     Town 
Clerk. 
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6.  What  funds  are 
available  for  the 
maintenance  of  the 
cnllectiou  or  for 
aildhig  to  its  con- 
tenu  ? 


i  ?     7.  (a)  How  are   tlie   docu- 
!    mentfl  classified  and  arranged? 

I  (b)  Ib  there  any  list  of  or 
index  to  the  contents  of  the 
collections? 

<c)  If  BO,  is  it  written  or 
printed  ? 


8.  To  what 
date  do  the 
oldest  docu- 
ments go  back? 


9.  Have  any  of 
them  been  printed 
or  calendared  ? 


10.  (a)  At  what  times 
and  uniler  what  condi- 
tions are  members  of 
the  public  allowed  to 
ins])ect  or  oopy  docu- 
ments in  the  collec- 
tion? 

(b)  Are  there  any 
rules  al)out  lending  out 
documents  ? 

(c)  If  to.  have  they 
worked  well  ? 


11.  Have  any  of  the 
documents,  within 
your  knowledge,  been 
destroyed  or  injured 
by  fire,  damp,  or  other 
eause? 


The  Commnn  Good, 
which,  however,  has 
not  been  in  a  flourish- 
ing ccindition  since 
the  disastrous  litiga- 
tii>n  as  U)  Custom 
Dues  betwixt  tlie 
Town  ami  the  North 
British  Railway  Oim- 
natiy,  which  was 
aecifled  RKRinst  the 
Town,  and  resulted 
in  its  seiinestnition 
about  40  yean  ago. 


(a)  Acciiunts,  litles,  Minute 
Books. 

(b)  List. 

(c)  Written. 


The  oldest 
Mhmte  Book 
begins  in  16(8. 


1889. 


A  few  of  the 
private  Acts  liave 
been  printed. 


I 


(b)  To  a  trertain  extent.  An 
liiventiiry  of  the  (^tiarters,  Ac. 
was  coniplleil  some  time  ago 
by  James  O.  Ix>w,  for  the  New 
8l>alciing  Chib,  Attenleen,  but 
has  not  yet  appeared,  as  the 
second  volume  of  the  Mis- 
cellany has  not  yet  been 
]iriiited. 

(c)  Written. 


(}))  Incomplete  Index. 
(t)  No. 


Town  Omncil 
Minutes,  1770. 


Excerpts  from 
the  Town  Council 
Mhmtes,  utilised  in 
writing  a  local  his- 
tory. 


18th  and  14th 
Centuries,  the 
earliest  accord- 
ing to  the  old  inventories  being 
12th  April  1275,  a  number  of  others 
from  Ist  May  1369  onwards. 


About  1460. 


No. 


Not  classifled  or  indexed. 


1539. 


No. 


Tlie  Town  C;ouncll 
does  not  purchase 
documents. 


The  documents  form  the 
various  Charters  and  Records 
of  the  Town.  A  nnmb«r  of 
them  were  printed  by  the 
fkx)ttish  Burgh  Records 
Society,  in  1872.  I  have  alio 
a  printed  list  of  a  number  of 
the  documents,  which  was 
inserted  in  one  of  oar  local 
newspapers  some  yean  ag*. 


8th 
1862-8. 


March, 


No  special  funds. 


(a)  Documents      arranged 
according  to  years. 

(b)  List  in  coarse  of  being 
made  out. 

X<d  It  wUl  likely  be  printed. 


2l8t  October, 
ISIO.  A  Char- 
ter In  favour  of 
the  TowH  by 
King  William 
the  Lion. 


See    answer    to 
No.  7. 


None,  except  the 
Charter  to  the 
Town  by  James  VI. 
of  Scotland  and  I. 
of  England. 


Every  facility  is  given  j 
to    memliers    of    the 
public  to  inspect  them.  ; 


(a)  On  anv  lawful 
day  on  application  to 
the  Town  Clerk,  and 
under  the  supervision 
of  his  Department. 

(b)  Documents      are  i 
not  lent   out,    except 
Titles     in    connection 
wiUi  property  transac- 
tions. 


Through  the  Clerk. 


(a)  Not  allowed  unless 
through  the  Town  Clerk, 
or  by  order  of  the  Town 
Council. 


(a)  Documents      are 
not  of  general  interest. 

(b)  Not  lent. 


Only  by  favour  of  the 
Town  Clerk,  who  gives 
all  reasonable  facilities. 


(a)  During         office 
hours. 

(b)  There  are  no  rules. 


(a)  During  office 
hours,  within  the  Town 
Clerk  B  office,  on  pay- 
ment of  a  fee  of  1«.  per 
Book  examined. 

(b)  No  documents 
lent  out. 


One  Minute  Book  is 
missing. 


Some  of  the  old 
Treasurer's  accounts 
have  been  injured  by 
dampness,  but  they 
have  been  removed 
f nmi  the  place  where 
it  was  discovered  they 
were  being  injured. 
The  old  Bailie  Court 
Minute  Books  were 
also  greatly  injured  by 
water  when  the  Town 
Hall  was  burned  down 
55  years  ago. 


All  the  old  burgh 
records  prior  to  1700 
destroyed  by  Crom- 
well. 


No,  unless  from  age. 


Lots  bumeit  by  the 
English  Itefore  ItiOO. 


No. 


I  have  iH)t  known  of 
any  documents  being 
lost  or  destroyed 
daring  my  period  of 
office. 


No.  I  believe  that 
a  good  many  years  ago, 
when  the  documents 
were  kept  in  a  different 
buUding,  a  number  of 
Minute  Bo^ks  of  the 
Council  about  the  16th 
Genttuy  were  damaged 
by  damp,  but  they 
have  since  been  re- 
bound. 
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LOCAL  RECORDS  COMMITTEE. 


T 


SCOTLAND. 


ROYAL  AND 

PARLIAMENTARY 

BURGH£U-oonttniie<f. 

PBTBRHRAD    -       Z 


PITTKNWREM 


PORT  OLA  SOD  VV 


RENFREW 


ROTHESAY 


RUTHBRGLEN 


SELKIRK    i.^. 


1.  What  collections  of 
dooameiiU  relating  to 
the  history  of  the  locality 
already  exist? 

What  is  the  general 
nature  of  their  contents? 


I 


2.  Are  they 
in  public  or 
private  cus- 
tody? 


8.  In  what  build< 
ing  are  they  con- 
tained? 


4.  (a)  Is  the  accom- 
modation sufllcient  and 
satisfactory  ? 

In  particular^ 

(b)  Is  the  huUdIng 
fireproof  and  dry,  and 

(c)  Are  the  rooms  well 
llffhted  and  otherwise 
adapted  for  the  use  of 
those  who  may  wish  to 
consult  them  ? 


6.  (a)  Who  are  the 
custodians? 

(b)  By  whom  are  they 
appointed  ? 

(c)  What  guarantees, 
if  any,  are  there  for  the 
appointment  of  persons 
with  proper  qualiflca- 
tions? 

(d)  How  are  they  paid  \ 

(e)  Do  they  discharge 
any  other  functions  ? 


In  the  Peterhead 
Public  Library  and 
the  Arbuthnot 
Museum  and  in  the 
Library  of  the  Peter- 
head Reading  So- 
ciety (all  in  one 
common  building) 
and  in  district 
libraries  belonging 
to  private  gentle- 
men. 


Aberdeenshire,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Buchan 
District,  is  exceptionally 
well  provided  for  in  the 
matter  of  documents  re- 
lating to  local  history. 
The  transcription  and 
editing  of  them  has  been 
most  carefully  and  exten- 
sively done  by  the  publi- 
cations of  the  Spalding 
Clubs  (old  and  new),  by 
tJie  transactitins  of  the 
Buchan  Field  Club,  as 
also  by  local  historical 
works,  such  as  Pratt's 
Buchan,  Buchan's  Annals  | 

of  Peterhead,  Arbuthnot's  i 

History  of  Peterhead,  Dr.  j 

Laing's  History  of  Peterhead,  Anderson's  Howes  o'  Buchan,  and 
other  similar  i>ablications.  In  several  Castles  and  Mansion  Houses 
in  the  district  there  are  valuable  collecti(His  of  family  and  other 
historical  nnpers ;  chief  among  the  family  nutnsions  may  be  men- 
tioned Slafns  Castle,  Haddo  House,  Pitfour,  Aden,  and  Kinmundy. 
Items  of  local  history  may  also  be  gleaned  from  the  Session 
Records,  Town  Council,  (Community  of  Feuan,  and  Harbour 
Trustees'  Minut«  Books. 

All  that  is  of  interest  locally  hi  biography  and  history  generally. 


A  giKxily 
collection  of 
the  above  are 
in  the  Peter- 
head Public 
Librar}'  and 
Arbuthnot 
Mnseum.  All 
the  printed 
matter,  al- 
though some 
of  tne  vol- 
umes are 
scarce,  may  be 
consulted    by 


students     of    local 


history  with  little  difflculty. 


In  my  cus< 
tody  as  Town 
Clerk.  * 


The  Charters  and  other 
WriU  of  the  Biugh  and 
the  Minute  Books  of  the 
Town  Council. 

The  ('barters  are  fnmi 
the  Priors  of  Pittenweeni,  erecting  the 
Burgli,  and  Act  of  Soots  Parliament  making 
it  a  Royal  Burgh.  The  Minute  Books  con- 
tain the  proceedings  of  the  Town  Council. 


I 


No  collections  of  docu- 
ments except  Title  Deeds 
of  properties  belonging 
to  the  Corporation  of 
Port  Olasgow  and  the 
Minute  Books  of  the 
Town  Council  since  1774. 

Minutes  of  the  Town 
Council  tntm  1G50  to  date. 

Registers  of  Sasines 
from  about  same  date. 

Various  old  Charters, 
Minutes,  and  Papers  of 
Kirk  Session. 


In  my  cus- 
tody as  Town 
Clerk. 


In  the  office  of 
the  Town  Clerk, 
which  is  also  the 
office  of  the  Na- 
tional Bank  of 
Scotland,  Limited. 


Town  Buildings. 


Without  ex- 
ception they 
are  all  in  pub- 
lic custody. 

The  Burgh 
Records  and 
C-ouncil  Min- 
utes are  in 
the  luinds  of 
the  Town 
Clerk  and  the 
Kirk  Session 
Papers  in 
those  of  the 
Session  Clerk. 


Are  in  the 
public  office 
fif  the  Town 
Clerk. 


Charter  of  Erection  of 
the  Burgh  of  Rothesay, 
12tb  Jamuu^-,  1400-1401. 

Cluirter  of  Cionflrmation 
granted  by  James  the 
Sixth  of  Scotland  to  the 
Burgh  of  Rothesay,  19th  February,  1584. 

Council  Registers  from  Ist  Fel)nuiry, 
1654,  to  the  present  date,  containing  the 
business  done  at  the  nieeti  ngs  of  Council. 


In  a  stone-built 
safe  In  Town  Clerk's 
Office  in  the  County 
Buildings. 


I 


In  the  cus- 
to<ly  of  the 
Town  C^)un- 
cil  and  under 
the  charge  of 
the  Town 
Clerks. 


(a)  (Hutrters  of  the 
Burgh  of  Rutherglen. 

(b)  Town  Council  Re- 
cords of  the  Burgh  and 
the  C-ourt  Books. 

(<)  Registers  of  Sasines 
of  the  Burgh. 

(a)  Original  Royal  (Thar- 
ters  in  favour  of  the 
Burgh. 

(b)  Miimtes  of  Meetings   of  the  Town 
0)uncil  and  C^oarts. 

(c)  Copies  of  Deeds  affecting  lieritable 
property  within  the  Bur^li. 


Tlie  Bui^h  Re- 
cords, ACf  are  kept 
in  tne  Municipal 
Buildings. 

The  Session  Clerk, 
who  is  also  Regis- 
trar, keeps  the  Ses-  ' 
sion  Papars  in  his 
office. 


In    a    specially- 
constructed      Are- 

5 roof   safe   in  the 
inniciiMl  Buildings 
of  the  Burgh. 


Some  of 
them  in  |iul>- 
lie,  and  r  then 
in  iirivatc 
custody. 


WHITHORN 


Coiuieil  Minutes. 

Evclesiastioal  I     Kirk 
Records      •    -   |   Session 

Parish  fandPres 

RegisUrs   -    -  J    bytery 

Various  Tn.de  Ck>riioni- 
tion  Minulea. 

Sheriff  Cdurt  Records. 

History  of  Selkirkshire,  hy  ^Ir.  T.  Ciaig- 
Brown.  lliit  gives  the  general  nature  of 
the  contents  of  the  above. 

None.  ,  — — 


Various  buildings. 
Bungh  5!  inutes  are 
kept  in  a  safe  in 
Town  Clerk's  Office. 


(a)  Quite,  so  far  as 
the  Public  Library  is 
concerned. 

(b)  Practically  fire- 
proof and  quite  dry. 

(c)  The  rooms  anr 
amply  lighted  and  well 
adapted  for  the  use  of 
those  who  may  wish  to 
consult  them. 


The  WriU  lie  in  the 
fireproof  safe. 


(a)  Yes. 

(b)  I'he  compartment 
is  fireproof  and  dry. 

(c)  It  is  not  lighted 
nor  adapted  for  such  a 
use. 


(a)  Yes. 

(b)  Yes. 

(c)  Yes. 


(a)  Accommodation 
quite  sufficient  and 
satisfactory. 

(b)  Yes. 

(c)  Lighted  with  small 
window  and  also  gas. 


(a)  Yes. 

(b)  Yes. 

(c)  Yes. 


Cannot  answer  except 
for  Council  Records, 
but  the  building  in 
which  they  are  kept  is 
in  every  way  suitable 
and  safe. 


(a)  In  case  of  the  Pub- 
lic Library— Peterhead 
Town  (V»uncil,  who  ap- 

Eiint  a  Committee  of 
anagement.  who  in  turn 
appoint  a  Librarian  to 
look   alter  the   collec- 
tion.    Tlie    Peterhead 
Reading  Society  being 
a  Proprietary  Library, 
have  a  Committee  of 
MaiMgement  who  alsti  j 
employ  a  Librarian  to  , 
look  .after   their   Pro- 
Iierty.  < 

(b)  In  case  <if  Public 
Library,  in  usual  man- 
ner as  set  forth  by  Act 
of  Parliament. 

(c)  The  common-aense 
of  the  body  of  Directon. ' 

f  d)  In  the  case  of  both 
Libraries  very  poorly. 

(e)  Not  much,  seeing  j 
the  duties  of  the  Lib-  i 
rarian  engage  him  15  | 
hours  every  lawful  day.  i 


(a)  Town  Clerk. 

(b)  T<»wn  Council. 


Town  Clerk. 
Town  C^iundl. 
None. 

Anmwl  Salary. 
Several. 


(a)  Town  Clerk  and 
Session  Clerk 

(b)  Town  Council  and 
Kirk  Session. 

(c)  At  Common  Law 
and  by  Statute  the 
Town  Clerk  is  the  legal 
custodian  of  the  Boigii 
Records.  The  Besalon 
Clerk  keeps  his  Sesaion 
Records  as  Secretary  to 
the  Session. 

(d)  By  salary. 

(e)  Yes,  aU  the  other 
duties  of  their  respec- 
tive offices. 

(a)  The  Town  Clerk. 

(b)  The  Town  C4>uncil. 

(d)  Salary  as  Town 
Clerk. 

(e)  Town  Clerk  and 
Clerk  to  Rothesay  Har- 
bour Trustees. 


(a)  The  Town  Clerks. 

(b)  The  Town  Council. 

(c)  The  holding  of  the 
office  of  Town  Clerk  is  a 
sufficient  giurantee. 

rd)  Bysalarr. 
(e)  Yes.      Tliey    are 
practising  solicitors. 


\ 


For  the  Council  Re- 
cords, the  Town  Clerk. 

Cannot  answer  for 
the  others,  but  fear  that 
some  of  them  are  not  in 
the  safe  keeping  they 
should  be. 
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6.  What  fundB  are 
aTailable  for  the 
maintenance  of  the 
collection  or  for 
adding  to  ita  oon- 
tenUT 


7.  (a)  How  are   the  docu- 
ments claMlfled  and  arranged  ? 

))  Is  there  any  liat  of  or 
lex  to  the  contents  of  the 
collections? 

(c)  If  so,  Is  it  written  or 
printed? 


inae: 


8.  To  what 
date  do  the 
oldest  docu- 
ments go  back? 


9.  Have  any  of 
them  been  printed 
or  calendared  ? 


10.  (a)  At  what  timet 
and  under  what  condi- 
tions are  members  of 
the  public  allowed  to 
inspect  or  copy  docu- 
ments in  the  collec- 
tion? 

fb)  Are  there  any 
mlee  about  lending  out 
documents? 

(c)  If  so.  have  they 
worked  well  ? 


11.  Have  any  of  the 
documents,  within 
your  knowledge,  been 
destroyed  or  Injured 
by  fire,  damp,  or  otiher 


cause? 


A  sum  of  about  1372., 
raised  1^  taxation  at 
the  rate  of  one  penny 
on  the  £  of  rental. 
An  annual  subscrip- 
tion of  SO/,  or  402. 
from  the  Feuars' 
Managers  for  upkeep 
of  Museum.  Friends 
of  the  Public  Library 
present  a  book  now 
and  again,  and  the 
Museum  is  added  to 
by  donations  of  ar- 
ticles suitable  to  the 
collection. 


(a)  The  Libraries  in  the 
ordinary  way  by  ftrinted 
catalogues.  In  the  case  of 
the  Reference  Librap'  by  MS. 
Catalogue  alplutbetically  ar- 
ranged. In  the  Museum 
articles  are  classifled  and 
labelled.  No  complete  printed 
list  exists  of  all  the  articles 
in  the  collection,  but  such  is 
in  contemplation.  A  Guide 
Book,  with  general  descrip- 
tion, is  in  printed  form. 

(b)  This  question  is  an- 
swered before. 

(c)  So  is  thia  ciuestion. 


No. 


None. 


ar- 

for 


Nona. 


Nona. 


(a)  Not    classifted  nor 
ranged     further     than 
personal  convenience.  t 

(b)and  (c)  No  general  list. 
The  later  Minute  Books  are 
Indexed. 


(a)  The  documents  are 
ranged  chronoloKit'ally. 
(l3  No. 


ar- 


ea) Council    Registers    are 
numbered  from  1  upwards, 
(b)  No. 


The  Burgh  Funds. 


None. 


(a)  Bound  in  Volumes. 

(b)  No. 


None. 


In  the  Mu- 
seum there  are 
MSS.  quite  200 
Tears  old,  and 
in  the  Refer- 
ence Library  a 
few  books  of  a 
similar  age.  In 
some  of  the 
Charter  ( "bests 
in  the  Castles 
named  there 
are  documents 
older  than  200 
years,  but  as 
already  stated, 
copies  of  the 
more  valuable 
historical  ones 
are  to  be  found 

Srinted  in  the 
palding    Club 
publications. 


This  question  is 
answered  before. 


letli  Century. 


1774. 


About  1492. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


12th  January, 
1400-1401. 


(a)  Charter  of 
Robert  I.,  1324. 

(b)  Minutes 
of  Council  and 
Court      Books, 
1619. 

(c)  Registers 
of  Sasines,  1600. 


Cannot  state, 
but  some  of 
them  are  very 
old. 


No. 


Not  as  a  whole,  I 
think,  except  when 
embodied  in  a  1x)ok 
such  ai  the  History 
of  Selkirkshire. 


(a)  In  Reference  and 
Lending  Library  from 
8  to  6  and  from  6  to 
8  p.m.  daily.  In  Mu- 
seum from  11  to  1  daily 
and  also  from  8  to 
6  p.m.  on  Wednesdays 
and  Saturdays. 

(b)  No.  Documents 
or  Books  are  not  allowed 
to  be  out  of  the  pre- 
mises from  the  Museum 
or  Reference  Library. 
All  books  are,  of  course, 
allowed  to  be  taken 
home  from  the  Lending 
Library. 

(c)  Answered  before. 


(a)  The  Town  Clerks 
of  Fittenweem  are  In 
the  habit  of  allowing 
antiquarians  to  consult 
the  documents  in  tiie 
Town  Clerk's  oilloe 
during  business  hours. 

(b)  No. 


(a)  Members  of  public 
not  allowed  to  inspect  . 
without  permission  of 
Town  ConnciL  , 

(b)  Not  lent  out.  ' 


(a)  Daring  of&ce  hours, 
10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  For 
inspection  of  Records  a 
search  fee  of  lOt.  is 
charged. 

No  other  fee  for 
inspection. 

(0)  No.  The  Docu- 
ments are  not  lent. 


(a)  On  Monday,  Tues- 
day. Wednesday,  Thurs- 
day, and  Friday  fh>m 
10  a.m.  till  4  p.m.,  and 
on  Saturday  from  10 
a.m.  till  1  p.m. 

(b)  These  Cliarters 
and  Registers  are  not 
lent  out. 

(c)  Yes. 

(a)  Whenever  applied 
for  in  the  Town  Clerk's 
Chambers. 

(b)  No  documents 
are  lent  out. 


None,  BO  fto  as  the 
Librarian  or  I  know. 


No. 


Not  known. 


No. 


Parts  of  the  Char- 
ters hare  crumbled 
away  with  old  age. 


No. 


Some  of  the  docu- 
Disota  connected  with 
the  Bnigfa  hsTe  been 
injured  to  a  small 
extent  by  damp. 
ITiey  are  now,  how- 
ever, in  a  more  suit- 
able place. 


:{6o8. 


C) 
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LOCAL  RECORDS  COMMITTEE. 


IRELAND. 


COUNTY  COUNCILS. 

ANTRIM    . 

(Secretary). 


ARMAGH  • 
(Secretary). 


OLARE 

(Secretary). 


CORK 

(Secretary). 


DOWN 

(Secretary). 


FERMANAOH 
(Secretary). 


CKLWAY  - 
(Secretary). 


SING'S  COUNTY     - 

(Secretary,  after  com- 
mnnicatiiigwlth  Incnm- 
bentB  of  Parlihet  and 
Clerk  of  the  Peace). 


LONDONDERRY 

(Secretary). 


LOUTH 

(Secretary). 


WATBRFORD 

(Secretary). 


WEXFORD 

(Secretary). 


WICKLOW 

(Secretary). 


1.  What  coUectlona  of 
documents  relating  to 
the  history  of  the  locality 
already  exist? 

What  is  the  general 
nature  of  their  contents? 


2.  Are  they 
in  public  or 
prirate  cus- 
tody? 


3.  In  what  build- 
ing are  they  con- 
Uined? 


4.  (a)  Is  the  accom- 
modation sufficient  and  ' 
satisfactory  r 

In  particular—  | 

(b)  Is    the    building  i 
•  fireproof  and  dry,  and 

(c)  Are  the  rooms  well 
llfldited  and  otherwise 
adapted  for  the  use  of 
those  who  may  wish  to 
consult  them? 


5.  (a)  Who    are    the 
custodians? 

(b)  By  whom  are  they 
appointed? 

(c)  What  goaranteea, 
If  any,  are  there  for  the 
appointment  of  peracms 
with  proper  qualiflca 
tions? 

(d)  How  are  they  paid? 

(e)  Do  they  discharge 
any  other  functfcoDs  ? 


I  am  not  in  a  position  to  give  any  assistance  with  regard  to  Local  Records. 


All  the  Grand  Jury  Records  were  lodged  in  the  office  of  the  Cleric  of  Oown  and  Peace.    I  understand  that  some  years 


I  regret  to  say  on  looking  over  Schedules  Nov.  1  and  2  that  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  give  the  required  information 


I  regret  I  am  unable  to  afford  you  any  in  ormation  on  the  subject.    The  Cork  Court  House  was  burned  in  the  yeai 

I 
I 


So  far  as  Public  Offices  are  concerned,  no  ooUections  of  local  records  exist,  so  far  as  I  oan  find,  in  this  County.  The 
ttie  past  20  years  being  allowed  to  remain  here.  No  special  care  or  attention  appears  to  have  been  bestowed  upon  these 
the  year  1866.    Under  the  circumstances,  I  liave  no  materials  to  (ill  up  to  any  effect  the  Sehedules  which  accompanied 


J 


All  the  records  of  the  Grand  Jury  of  this  Comity,  which  was  the  Local  Authority  previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Local 
records  of  this  Council  for  the  present. 


Accounts  of  Grand 
Juries.  Query  Books  and 
Records  of  the  fiscal 
business  of  the  Grand 
Jury  of  the  County  of 
(}alway. 


In  the 
custody  of 
the  Galway 
County  Coun* 
cU. 


Galway     County 
Court  House. 


Yes. 


The  Grand  Jury 
records  are  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  County 
Council. 


The  only  local  documents  I  am  aware  of  are :  (1)  The  Parochial  Registers  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  of  Birtba 
Marriages,  and  Deaths  in  the  several  parishes.  The  earliest  of  these  records  is  in  the  Parish  of  GlashiU,  and 
dates  from  171S.  Other  parishes  begin  later,  and  most  ctf  them  do  not  commence  till  1810.  some  even  later.  These 
registers  are  chiefly  in  the  custody  of  the  Rector  of  the  Parish,  and  kept  in  the  Church  safe,  out  some  have  been  sent  to 
the  Record  Office  in  Dublin.    In  some  of  the  Parishes  the  early  roisters  have  been  very  imperfectly  written  up. 

g)  The  minutes  of  the  Grand  Jury  commence  about  the  vear  1789,  and  from  the  year  1816  they  have  been  printed  and 
)und  in  book  form.  They  contain  matters  relating  to  tne  fiscal  administration  of  the  County,  lists  of  Grand  Juron 
attending  each  Assises,  Reports  of  Gaol  and  other  Committees,  and  Abstoacts  of  Accounts  and  Contracts.  These 
minutes  have  been  in  my  possession  as  Secretary  of  the  Grand  Jurv,  and  I  still  retain  them.  (8)  A  book  was  puUished 
some  40  years  ago  by  tne  late  Thomas  Lalor  Cooke,  entitled  "  Cooke's  History  of  Parsonstown,  which  contains  mnch 
interesting  information  relating  to  the  past  history  of  this  town  and  the  surrounding  country.  This  book  is  long  out 
of  print,  but  some  copies  of  it  are  to  be  nad. 

I 

I 


The  Clerk  of  the  Crown  and  Peace,  Mr. 
local  documents. 


Alfred  M.  Mann,  is  the  proper  custodian  of  all  Records  in  the  County.    I  have 


The  Documents  in  my  custody  consist  of  all  Grand  Jury  Presentments,  and  papen  in  connection  therewith,  for  the 
consider  it  to  be  necessary  to  fill  in  the  several  queries  in  your  two  Scheaules,  but  I  shall  lay  them  l)ef(ve  the  (3ounty 


The  County  documents 
relating  to  business  trans- 
acted in  the  Offices  of  the 
Clerk  of  the  Crown,  the 
Clerk  of  the  Peace,  Secre- 
tary to  the  Grand  Jury 
rnow  Secretary  to  the 
County  Council),  and 
County  Surveyor. 


The  Court  House, 
Waterford. 


The  docu- 
ments are 
kept  in  the 
Office  to 

which  they  belong  while  required. 
They  are  then  given  to  the  keep* 
ing  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown. 


(a)  The  accommoda- 
tion is  merely  storage 
room. 

(b)  The  bunding  is 
not  fireproof. 

(c)  It  is  not  adapted 
for  the  use  of  the 
public. 


All  dfjcuments  connected  with  this  office  are  lodged  in  the  Record  Office,  Dublin. 


I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  28th  May,  which  shall  be  duly  attended  to,  and  again  laid 


See  answer  to  Na  2. 


I 
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e.  What  fnnda  are 
available  for  the 
maintenance  of  the 
ooUectlon  or  for 
adding  to  iti  eon- 
tentoT 


7.  (a)  How  are  the  doen- 
menu  claaiifled  and  arnuged? 

Sb)  la  there  any  list  of  or 
ex  to  the  omtents  of  the 
ooUeotions? 

(o)  If  80,  ii  it  written  or 
printed? 


8.  To  what 
date  do  the 
oldest  docn* 
meats  go  back  7 


9.  Have  amr  of 
them  been  printed 
or  calendared  ? 


10  (a)  AtwhatttaMi 
and  under  what  condi- 
tions are  members  of 
the  public  allowed  to 
inspect  or  copj  docu- 
ments in  the  oollae- 
tion? 

(b)  Are  there  any 
rules  about  lending  out 
documents  ? 

(c)  If  so.  haye  thej 
worked  well  T 


11.  Have  any  of  th» 
dooimeiitSi  within 
your  knowledge,  lieen 
destioyed  or  Injnred 
by  llr^  damp,  or  other 


ago  these  were  sent  to  the  Record  Office  in  the  Four  Courts,  Dublin.    The  only  place  I  know  of  in  the  County  is  the  Library,  Axmagh. 


1891,  and  practically  all  records  were  destroyed. 


County  records  were  retained  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  but  are  now  annually  removed  to  the  Record  Offiee  In  Dublin,  only  the  records  for 
in  the  past,  and  they  exist  only  from  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century.  Most  of  them  perished  in  a  fire  which  occurred  in  the  County  Courthouse  in 
.the  Committee's  letter. 


Oovemment  (Ireland)  Act,  1868,  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown  and  Peace  of  this  County.    I  am  not  in  a  position  to  hand  over  any 


None. 


(a)  The  documents  are 
simplT  stored  away. 

(b)  No,  there  are  practically 
no  existing  arrangements  for 
their  indexing. 


IT o  classification. 


The  year  183S. 


See  answer 
to  previous 
queries. 


I 


Nearly 
printed 
accounts. 


all    are 
except 


There  are  no  rules  or 
conditions,  nor  does  the 
public  interest  in  the 
documents  seem  to 
render  any 


Seeanf«. 


No  exisUng  regula* 
tlons. 


No. 


No. 


banded  him  the  Schedules  of  queries,  and  doubtless  he  wi  1  be  able  to  answer  them.    I  have  no  accommodation  afforded  me  for  the  custody  of  any 


last  20  years.    These  Records  are  removed  annually  to  the  Record  Offiee  in  Dublin,  under  a  watrant  from  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.    I  therefore  do  not 
Oounoil  at  their  next  quarterly  meeting. 


None  that  I  know 


of. 


(a)  No  arranffement  beyond 
tiiat  stated  in  answer  to 
query  No.  2. 

(b)  None. 


Some  of  the 
documents  date 
back  over  100 
years,  but  I  can- 
not  state  the 
date  of  the 
oldest  docu' 
ments. 


Many  of  the 
Schedules  in  the 
course  of  routine 
busineis  have  to  be 
printed  each  year. 


0^)  No  fixed  rules. 

(b)  Documents  are  ' 
not  allowed  to  be  taken  ' 
away. 


None  that  I  know  oK 


before  the  Council  at  the  next  meeting.    On  the  first  occasion  I  could  not  get  them  to  take  any  interest  in  the  matter 


3658. 


0  2 
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LOCAL  RECORDS  COMMITTEE. 


IRELAND. 


1.  What  collections  of 
documenta  relating  to 
the  history  of  the  locality 
already  exist? 

What  is  the  general 
nature  of  their  contents? 


2.  Are  they 
in  public  or 
prirate  cus- 
tody? 


S.  In  what  build- 
ing are  they  con- 
tained? 


4.  (a)  Is  the  acooni- 
niodation  sufficient  and 
satisfactory? 

In  particular— 

(b)  Is    the    building 
•  iSreproof  and  dry,  and 

<c)  Are  the  rooms  well 
lighted  and  otherwise 
adapted  for  the  use  of 
those  who  may  wUh.  to 
consult  them? 


5.  (a)  Who  are  the 
custodians? 

(b)  By  whom  are  they 
appointed  ? 

(c)  What  guarantees, 
if  any,  are  there  for  the 
appointment  of  peraoos 
writh  inx>per  qnaliflca- 
tions? 

(d)  How  are  they  paid? 

(e)  Do  they  disdiarse 
any  other  functions  ? 


! 


COUNTY  COUNCILS. 


ANTRIM    . 
(Secretary). 


ARMAGH  - 
(Secretary). 


CLABE       • 
(Secretary). 


OOBK 

(Secretary). 


DOWN 

(Secretary). 


FERMANAGH  • 
(Secretary). 


«\LWAY  - 

(Secretary). 


KING'S  COUNTY     - 

(Secretary,  after  com- 
municatingwith  Incnm- 
benta  of  Parishes  and 
derk  of  the  Peace). 


LONDONDERRY 
(Secretary). 


LOUTH 

(Secretary). 


WATSRFORD 

(Sesrotary). 


WEXFORD 

(Secretary). 


WICKLOW 
(Secretaiy). 


I  am  not  in  a  position  to  give  any  assistance  with  regard  to  Local  Records. 


All  the  Grand  Jury  Records  were  lodged  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  Crown  and  Peace.    I  understand  that  some  years 


I  regret  to  say  on  looking  over  Schedules  Nos.  1  and  2  that  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  give  the  required  information. 


I  regret  I  am  unable  to  afford  you  any  information  on  the  subject.    The  Cork  Coivt  House  was  burned  In  the  year 


So  far  as  Public  Offices  are  concerned,  no  collections  of  local  records  exist,  so  far  as  I  can  find,  in  this  County.  The 
the  past  20  years  being  allowed  to  remain  here.  No  special  care  or  attention  appears  to  have  been  bestowed  upon  these 
the  year  1866.    Under  the  circumstances,  I  liave  no  materials  to  All  up  to  any  effect  the  Schedules  which  accompanied 


All  the  records  of  the  Grand  Jury  of  this  County,  which  was  tlie  Local  Authority  previous  to  the  pawing  of  the  Local 
records  of  this  Council  for  the  present. 


Acoounta  of  Grand 
Juries.  Query  Books  and 
Records  of  the  fiscal 
busineas  of  the  Grand 
Jury  of  the  County  of 
CM  way. 


In  the 
custody  of 
the  (lalway 
County  Coun- 
cU. 


Galway     County 
Court  House. 


Yes. 


The  Grand  Jury 
records  are  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  County 
CounciL 


The  only  local  documente  I  am  aware  of  are :  (1)  The  Parochial  Registen  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  of  Births, 
Marriages,  and  Deaths  In  the  several  parishes.  The  earliest  of  these  records  is  in  the  Parish  of  GlashilL  and 
dates  from  171S.  Other  parishes  begin  latar,  and  most  of  them  do  not  commence  till  1816,  some  even  later.  These 
registers  are  chiefly  In  the  custody  of  the  Rector  of  the  Pwrlsh,  and  kept  in  the  Church  safe,  but  some  have  been  sent  to 
the  Record  Office  in  Dublin.  In  some  of  the  Parishes  the  early  registers  have  been  very  imperfectly  written  up. 
(2)  The  minutes  of  the  Grand  Jurr  commence  about  the  vear  1780,  and  from  the  year  1816  they  have  been  printed  and 
boimd  in  book  form.  They  contain  matters  relating  to  tne  fiscal  administration  of  the  County,  lista  of  Grand  Jurors 
attending  each  Assizes,  Reporta  of  Gaol  and  other  Committees,  and  Abstracta  of  Acoounta  and  Contracta.  These 
minutes  nave  been  in  my  possession  as  Secretary  of  the  Grand  Jurv,  and  I  still  retain  them.  (8)  A  book  was  published 
some  40  years  ago  by  the  late  Thomas  Lalor  Cooke,  entitled  "  Cooke's  History  of  Fsrsonstown,  which  contains  much 
intnestlng  information  relating  to  the  past  history  of  this  town  and  the  surrounding  country.  This  book  Is  long  out 
of  print,  but  some  copies  of  it  are  to  be  nad. 


The  Clerk  of  the  Crown  and  Peace,  Mr.  Alfred  M.  Munn,  Is  the  proper  custodian  of  all  Records  In  the  County.    I  have 
local  doeumenta. 


The  Doeumenta  in  my  custody  consist  of  all  Grand  Jury  Presentments,  and  Pftpen  In  connection  therewith,  for  the 
consider  it  to  be  necessary  to  fill  in  the  several  queries  in  your  two  Soheanles,  nut  I  shall  lay  them  before  the  County 


The  County  documente 
relating  to  business  trans- 
acted in  the  Offices  of  the 
Clerk  of  the  Crown,  the 
Clerk  of  the  Peace,  Secre- 
tary to  the  Grand  Jury 
(now  Secretary  to  the 
County  Council),  and 
County  Surveyor. 


The  Court  House, 
Waterford. 


The  docu- 
mente are 
kept  In  the 
Ofnce  to 

which  they  belong  while  required. 
They  are  then  given  to  the  keep* 
ing  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown. 


(a)  The  aooommoda- 
tlon  is  merely  storage 
room. 

(b)  The  building  Is 
not  fireproof. 

(c)  It  is  not  adapted 
for  the  use  of  the 
public. 


All  documente  connected  with  this  office  are  lodged  in  the  Record  Office,  Dublin. 


I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  28th  May,  which  shall  be  duly  attended  to,  and  again  laid 


See  answer  to  No.  2. 


I 
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6b  What  funds  are 
avBllAble  for  the 
mAinteiuuice  of  the 
collection  or  for 
adding  to  its  eon- 
tenter 


7.  (a)  How  are  the  docu- 
menti  claaiifled  and  arranged? 

iy)  Is  there  anj  list  of  or 
ex  to  the  contents  of  the 
collections? 

(e)  If  so,  is  it  written  or 
printed? 


inae: 


8w  To  what 
date  do  the 
eldest  docn* 
mentsgobaoli? 


0.  Have  any  of 
them  been  printed 
or  calendared  ? 


10  (a)  At  what  times 
and  under  what  condi- 
tions are  members  of 
the  pabllo  allowed  to 
inspect  or  copy  docn* 
ments  in  the  coUee- 
tion? 

(b)  Are  there  any 
mlea  about  lending  oat 
documents  ? 

(c)  If  so,  have  they 
worked  well  ? 


11.  Have  any  of  th» 
doenments,  within 
your  knowledge,  been 
dsstwyed  or  injured 
by  ilre^  damp,  or  other 
oaoit? 


ago  theae  were  lent  to  the  Record  Office  In  the  Four  Courts,  Dublin.    The  only  place  I  know  of  in  the  County  is  the  Library,  Armagh. 


1891,  and  practically  all  records  were  destroyed. 


County  records  were  retained  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  but  are  now  annually  removed  to  the  Record  Office  In  Dublin,  only  the  records  for 
in  the  paat,  and  they  e^M  only  from  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century.  Most  of  them  perished  in  a  fire  which  occurred  tn  the  County  Courthouse  la 
the  Oonunittee's  letter. 


Qovemment  (Ireland)  Act,  1898,  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown  and  Peace  of  this  County.    I  am  not  in  a  position  to  hand  over  any 


Nooe. 


(a)  The  documents  are 
slmplT  stored  away. 

(b)  No,  there  are  practically 
no  existing  arrangements  for 
their  indexing. 


No  dassiflcation. 


The  year  18S8. 


See  answer 
to  previous 
queries. 


Nearly  all  are 
printed  except 
accounts. 


There  are  no  rules  or 
conditions,  nor  does  the 
public  interest  in  the 
documents  seem  to 
render  any 


Seean(«. 


No  existing  legula* 
tions. 


No. 


No. 


handed  him  the  Schedules  of  queries,  and  doubtless  he  wi  1  be  able  to  answer  them.    I  have  no  accommodation  afforded  me  for  the  custody  of  any 


last  20  years.    These  Records  are  removed  annually  to  the  Record  Office  in  Dublin,  under  a  warrant  from  the  liaster  of  the  Rolls.    I  therefore  do  not 
Council  at  their  next  quarterly  meeting. 


None  that  I  know 


of. 


(a)  No  arrangement  beyond 
that  stated  m  answer  to 
query  No.  2. 

(b)  None. 


Some  of  the 
documents  date 
back  over  100 
years,  but  I  can- 
not  state  the 
date  of  the 
oldest  docu* 
ments. 


Many  of  the 
SchediUes  in  the 
course  of  routine 
business  have  to  be 
printed  each  year. 


(a)  No  fixed  rules. 

(b)  Documents  are  j 
not  allowed  to  be  taken  | 
away.  { 


None  that  I  know  ofv 


before  the  Council  at  the  next  meeting.    On  the  first  occasion  I  could  not  get  them  to  take  any  interest  in  the  matter 


I 


^ 


I 


3658. 
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LOCAL  RECORDS  COMMITTKE. 


IREI:.AND. 


1.  What  oollectiona  of 
doctimento  relating  to 
the  history  of  the  locality 
already  exist? 

What    is    the   general  i 
nature  of  their  contents? 


2.  Are  they 
in  public  or 
private  cus- 
tody? 


8.  In  what  build- 
ing are  they  con* 
taiued? 


4.  (a)  Is  the  accom- 
modation sufBcient  and 
satisfactory? 

In  particular— 

(b)  Is  the  building 
flrepi-oof  and  dry,  and 

(c)  Are  the  rooms  well 
lighted  and  otherwise 
atlai'ted  for  the  use  of 
those  who  may  wish  to 
consult  them  ? 


6.  (a)  Who    are    the  t 
custodians? 

(b)  By  whom  are  they  I 
appointed? 

(c)  What  guarantees,  ^ 
if  any,  are  there  for  the 
appointment  of  persons 
with   proper  qualifica- 
tions? 

(d)  How  are  they  paid  r 

(e)  Do  they  discharge 
any  other  functions? 


CITIES   AND 
TOWNS. 


€ABHEL     - 

(Town  Clerk.) 


•CLONMEL- 

(Town  Clerk.) 


DROGHEDA      • 
(Town  Clerk.) 


DCTBLiy     - 

(Assistant  to  Town 
Clerk.) 


-GALWAY  .       .       .        . 
(Clerk  to  Urban  District 
Council). 


KILKENNY 

(Borough  Treasurer). 


LONDON  DEBSY 
crown  Clerk.) 


NEWRY      - 

(Town  Clerk.) 


Old  Minute  Books,  con- 
taining records  of  pro- 
ceedings, two  original 
(HuirterB— Charles  I.  and 
James  II.,  illuminated 
and  written  in  Latin, 
Copies  of  others  in  Minute 
Book,  &c. 


(a)  C^iTxmition  Cliar- 
tera  and  copies  of  same, 
old  Minute  Books,  Deeds, 
Leases,  and  itai^ers,  and 
some  unimportant  maps 
and  accounCs. 

Their  general  nature 
and  contents  will  be  un- 
derstood from  the  above. 

(b)  Tliere  are  also  some 
reconls  and  old  Parlia- 
mentary ]>apers  in  the 
Free  Librarj'. 


Subscriber's 
custody. 


(a)Thepro- 
I)erty  of  the 
Corporation. 
In  the  cus- 
tody of  the 
Town  Clerk 
for  the  time 
being. 

(b)  In  the 
custody  of 
the  Libratian, 


Town  Hall,  Cashel. 


(a)  Presently,  yes. 

(b)  Documents  kept 
in  safe,  built  into 
masonry. 

(c)  Yes. 


Urban  Council. 


(a)  Tlie  Town 
Hall,  Parnell  Street, 
Clonmel. 

(b)  Tlie   Literary 
Institute,  Angl< 
Street,  Clonmel. 


The  accommodation 
at  the  Town  Hall  is  not 
quite  sufficient  and 
satisfactory.  The  papers 
are  kept  In  a  fireproof 
safe.  A  strong  room 
which  was  found  to  be 
damp  was  demolished 
some  time  ago,  but  the 
erection  of  a  proper  j 
strons  room  is  contem- 
plated. 

The  building  at  the 
Institute  is  not  fire- 
proof. 

The  premise  are 
otherwise  sidtable. 


In  a  small  strong  room  supposed  to  be 
flrepi-oof.  Dry.  The  Muniments  are  taken 
out  of  it  when  anyone  wishes  to  inspect  them. 


(a)(1)  The  Town  Clerk 
and  (2)  The  Librarian. 

(b)  (1)  The  Corpora- 
tion and  (2)  The  Lib- 
raries Committee,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of 
the  Council. 

(c)  None. 

(d)  and  (e)  don't  ap- 
pear to  apply. 


Town  Clerk  custodian 
by  virtue  of  his  office. 


The  historical  docu- 
ments in  the  {jtissession  of 
the  CoiiNiration  consist 
of  Thi*ee  <  'barters,  Sword 
and  Mace,  '*  White  Parch- 
ment Books,"  old  Maps 
of  the  Town,  and  old 
Minute  Bcxiks. 

Also  the  Cor]M)rate  Seals 
(oUl  (ines)  and  the  Honor- 
ary Roll  of  Freemen. 


With  the  exception  of  a  few  Royal  Charters,  Arc,  the  documents  and  records  In  the  nossesslon  of  the  Dublin  Corporation 
Such  records  and  documents  as  are  of  historical  value  have,  by  direction  of  the  Municipal  Council,  been  collected  and 
These  seven  volumes  cover  the  period  extending  from  the  year  1171  to  1730.  The  completion  of  this  work  has  been 
The  remaining  documents  In  cliarge  of  the  (Corporation  consist  of  leases,  conveyances,  reoords  of  Committee 
Lai'ge  collections  of  ancient  records  and  other  historical  papers  are  to  be  found  in  the  Archives  of  Dublin  Caatle  ;  the 


the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 


I  have  made  search  in  this  office,  an<l  there  appear  to  have  been  no  records  kept,  and  since  my  appointment  the  only 


Cnuu-ters  of  several 
Kings,  from  Richard  II. 
also  Charles  and  James. 
These  are  kept  in  iron 
safes.  Numerous  old  MS. 
kei>t  in  wooden  presses, 
from  18th  Century  up. 

A  rare  Liber  Primus, 
12th  and  13th  Century. 


No  documents,  except 
the  Cor])oratloii  Minutes 
from  1675  to  present  date 
(the  year  1089  missing) 
and  the  City  Charter, 
dated  1663. 


None. 


They  are  all 
in  custody  of 
the  Corpora- 
tion of  Kil- 
kenny, in 
Tholsel  or 
Town  Hall. 


My  custody 
as  Town  Clerk. 


No. 


Guild  Hall. 


None. 


lliey  are  never  con- 
suited  or  seen  by  the 
Public,  except  under  a 
resolution  of  the  Cor- 
poration siiecially 
passed. 


In  a  fireproof  strong 
room,  but  not  of  a  very 
satisfactory  nature. 


The  Town  Clerk  and 
Borough  Treasurer,  also  ' 
the  Mayor. 


(a)  I  am. 


(b)  The  Corporation, 
(e)  Ail   the    normal 
duties  of  my  positioo. 
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6.  What  lands  are 
available  for  the 
maintenance  of  the 
collection  or  for 
adding  to  its  con- 
tentof 


7.  (a)  How  are  the  doon- 
menu  classified  and  arranged  ? 

(b)  Is  there  any  list  of  or 
inolex  to  the  contents  of  the 
collections  ? 

(c)  If  so,  is  it  written  or 
printed? 


8.  To  what 
date  do  the 
oldest  docu- 
ments go  back? 


9.  Hare  any  of 
them  been  prmted 
or  calendared  ? 


10.  (a)  At  what  times 
and  under  what  condi- 
tions are  members  of 
the  public  allowed  to 
inspect  or  copy  doon- 
ments  in  the  oollao- 
tion? 

Jb)  Are     there    any 
es  about  lending  out 
documents? 

(c)  If  so,  hare  they 
worke<I  well? 


11.  HaTeanyof  the 
documents,  within 
your  knowledge,  beoi 
destroyed  or  injured 
by  fire,  damp,  or  other 
cause  7 


None. 


(b)  There  is  a  list  of  the 
Deeds,  (&c.,  and  a  catalogue  of 
theboolcB. 

The  first  is  written,  the 
second  is  printed. 


No.  1  Minute 
Book,  dated  £Ut 
December,  1672. 
Translation 
Charter  of 
Roland,  Arch- 
bishop of  Oashel, 
dated  19th 
October,  1557,  containing  Inspeximus 
and  Confirmation  of  Charter  of 
Maurianus,  Archbishop  of  Cashel, 
dated  12th  July,  14  King  Henry  m. 
(1280X  <ftc. 


There  is  a  cata- 
logue of  the  books 
of  the  Institute  in 
the  printer's  hands, 
but  there  is  not 
much  of  especial 
interest  in  the  col- 
lection. 


(a)  No  special  time. 

(b)  Not  lent. 


No. 


None. 


Tills    is     not     considered 
necessary. 


The  reign  of 
James  II. 


(a)  At  the  Town  Hall 
tiie  doenments  may  be 
inspected  on  all  office 
dafi  between  the  hours 
of  10  o'clock  a.m.  and 
4  o'clock  p.m.  Copies 
can  only  be  made  with 
the  premisdon  of  the 
Council.  The  Institute 
is  open  from  9  a.m.  to 
10p.m. 

(b)  No  documents  are 
allowed  out  of  tiie 
premises. 


No. 


No. 


(a)  During  office  hours. 
No  conditions. 

(b)  Have  never  been 
lent,  so  far  as  I  know. 


No. 


have  but  little  bearing  upon  the  history  of  the  Citv. 

pubUahed  In  seven  volumes  by  the  late  Sir  John  Gilbert,  F.S.A.,  M.It.I.A.,  Ac,  under  the  title  of"  A  Calender  of  the  Ancient  Raoordi  of  Dublin." 

entmated  to  hii  widow,  lady  GUbert. 

TOoeeedtngs,  Ac,  and  are  of  interest  only  to  the  individuals  or  bodies  immediately  concerned. 

National  Ilnrary  of  Ireland ;  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin ;  the  Library  of  the  Four  Courts,  Dublin  ;  the  King's  Inns  library,  DnUIn    and 


local  records  are  the  Minute  EkMtks,  Ledgers,  Ac,  and  these  are  kept  in  the  office  of  the  Urban  Council. 


Nf>ne. 


(b)  Yes. 

(c)  Written. 


(a)  In  books. 

(b)  Imperfect. 

(c)  Written. 


12th  and  18th 
Centttiy. 


See  No.  1. 


No. 


No. 


Se4  Answfrr  4. 


(a)  No  special  thaes. 
<b)  None  lent 


No. 


Some    injured    by 
damp. 
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ENGLAND. 


1.  What  collection  of 
documentfl  relating  to 
tbe  hlatory  of  the  locality 
alxeadj  eiiit  ? 

What  It  the  general 
oatore  of  their  coDtents? 


2.  Are  they 
In  pnhUc  or 
private  cos- 
tody? 


8.  In  what  build- 
ing are  they  con- 
Uined? 


4.  (a)  Li  the 
modation  rafflolent  and 
■atiafactory  ? 

In  particolar— 

(b)  Is  the  boilding 
fireproof  and  dry,  and 

(c)  Are  the  roome  well 
lighted  and  otherwise 
adapted  for  the  use  of 
those  who  may  wish  to 
consult  them  ? 


6.  (a)  Who  are  the 
costcMUanB? 

<b)  By  whom  are  they 
appointed  ? 

(c)  What  guanntees, 
if  any,  are  there  fbr  the 
imxiintment  of  persons 
with  proper  quailflca- 
tkmsf 

(d)  How  are  they  paid? 

(e)  Do  they  disobaige 
any  other  functions  ? 


BISHOPRICS. 


tbATH  AND  WBLL8 
(The  Rer.  F.  W.  WeaTer» 
Secretary  to  Somerset 
Archsological  Society.) 


CHESTBB  - 
(Diocesan  Registrars.) 


BLY    .       .       -       . 

(The    Right    Rey. 
Lord  Bishop.) 


the 


LICHFIELD 

(Diocesan  Registrar.) 


MANCHESTER 

(Diocessn  Registrar). 


The  Bishop's  Registers,  Wells.  Court  Rolls  relating  to  the  Manor  of  Taunton  Dean,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Wells\  Cheddar*,  Glastonbury.*  Documents  belonging  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Wells*.  Bath  also  has  valuable 
following  have  been  printed  —Register  of  Bishop  Drokensford,  1809-29 :  Register  of  Bishop  Ralph  de  Salopia,  UBMB 
Society  hopes  to  continue,  from  time  to  time,  printing  the  Bishop's  Registers.  There  are  three  Blue  Books  which  deal 
thin  volume  of  188  pages.  It  contains  accounts  of  MSS.  belonging  to  G.  F.  Luttrell,  Esq.,  CoL  Napier,  W.  Fhelfps,  Esq.  ; 
of  the  Royal  Commlsnon  on  Historical  Manuscripts.  The  Appendix  to  this  is  a  thick  volume  of  689  pages.  It  oootams 
County  of ;  Wells,  City  of ;  Wells.  Dean  and  Chapter  of  ;  Wells,  Vicars  Choral  of.  (8)  The  Sixth  Repcnrt  of  the  Royal 
very  valuable  pre-Reformatlon  Churchwardens'  Accounts  of  the  psrish  of  Stoke  Courcy  (Somerset). 


The  only  collection  of 
documents  as  to  which  we 
can  report  are  those  In 
the  Diocesan  Registry  at 
Chester.  Its  contents 
embrace  all  description  of 
Ecclesiastical  Documents 
since  the  Founding  of  the 
See  of  Chester,  in  1641. 
including  Records  of 
Episcopal  and  Archi- 
diaoonal  yiiitations,Tithe 
Maps,  Transcripts  of 
Church  Registen,  Terriers 
and  Deeds,  and  other 
Documents  relating  to 
and  connected  with  the 
several  Churches  and 
Benefices  in  the  Diocese. 


There  are  in  possession 
of  the  See  of  Ely— 

(1)  Several  Episcopal 
Registers. 

(2)  Copies  of  Parochial 
Regrlsters. 

(8)  Court  Rolls  and 
other  documents  relating 
to  the  temporal  and 
civil  jurisdiction  formerly 
belonging  to  the  See. 

(f)  Also  many  recent 
episcopal  records. 


So  far  as  relates  to  the 
Diocesan  Registry,  the 
documents  contained  in 
it  are  chiefly  of  an 
Ecclesiastical  nature,  €.g., 
Bishop's  Registers,  Con- 
sistory Court  proceedings, 
Consecration  Deeds,  Ac. 
There  are  also  Marriage 
Bonds,  and  transcripts 
of  parish  registers,  and 
tithe  maps  and  apportion- 
ments. 


So  far  as  the  Bishop  of 
Manchester  is  concerned, 
the  only  documents  In  his 
control  are  the  documents 
relating  to  most  of  the 
Charches  In  his  Diocese. 


In  the  cus- 
tody of  the 
Bishop's  Re- 
glstran,  at 
Uie  PubUc 
Episcopal 
Registry,  at 
Chester. 


In  the  abore- 
mentiooed  Regb- 
tiy. 


(IX  (2X  (?) 
They  are  In 
custody  of 
the  BUm^. 

(4)  Bishop's 
Re^trsrand 
Secretary. 


ax  (2X  (8)  At 
present  in  a  Room 
at  the  Palace. 

(4)  Office  of  Regis- 
trar. 

I  am  arranging 
for  a  Registry  at 
Ely,  in  a  separate 
house. 


They  ere  in 
the  custody 
of  the  Regis- 
trar of  the 
Diocese. 


In  a  spacious 
stone  building, 
which,  although 
connected  by  a 
glass  covered  roof 
with  a  coach-house, 
is  practically  de- 
tatched  firom  any 
dwelling  house  or 
other  bunding  from 
which  accidents  by 
fire  mic^t  be  appre- 
hended. 


In  tlie  cus- 
tody of  the 
Rei^strar  of 
the  Diocese. 


In  the  Diocesan 
Registiy,  61,  South 
King  Street,  Man- 
chester. 


fa)  Tes,  sufficient  and 
satisfactonr. 

(b)  The  building,  the 
old  Gatewsy  of  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Werburgh, 
is  dry,  and,  though  not 
flreiwoof,  is  protected  by 
the  unusual  thickness 
of  its  walls  and  con- 
struction. 

(c)  The  rooms  are 
sufficiently  lighted  and 
otherwise  adapted  for 
use  of  those  who  wish 
to  consult  the  docu- 
ments. The  hours  of 
public  search  are  from 
10  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 


(a)  Yes. 
S)  V 


.Vot  fireproof,  but 
dry. 
(c)  Yes. 


(a)  Hie  accommoda- 
tion is  sufficient,  and 
satisfactory.  Some 
minor  improvements 
might  be  made  in  the 
shaves  and  arrange- 
ment of  documents. 

(b)  The  building  is 
practically  fireproof, 
and  quite  dry. 

(c)  The  rooms  have 
sufficient  light  from  the 
windows,  but  no  arti- 
ficial light  Is  ever 
allowed  within  the 
building. 

It  is  evident  from 
this,  and  from  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  pro- 
vision for  warming  the 
rooms,  that  they  are 
not  well  adapted  for 
the  use  of  those  who 
may  wish  to  consult 
them.  A  suggestion  Is 
made  on  this  point  Id 
Schedule  2. 


(a)  Ko. 

(b)  Tbe  room  is  fire- 
proof and  dry. 

(c)  Not  well  lifffated 
and  not  adspted  for 
those  who  wish  to  con- 

I    suit  the  documents. 


(a)  Hie  Rcoiatrsn. 

lb)  The  Bishop. 

cdlByFMa 

(e;  Yes,  they  act  as 
Church  Officials  in  other 
oapaoittss. 


In  custody  of  the 
Bishop.  Hereafter  they 
will  be-HW  they  are 
now,  I  believe,  legfJitf 
—in  custody  of  hu 
Reglstnff. 


(a)  The  Registrar  of 
the  Diocese. 

(b)  The  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese. 

(c)  Only  the  Bisbop's 
perscmal  regionslbility. 

(d)  By  fees,  and  the 
ex  ojficio  tenuicy  of  an 
Official  Residence,  f- 

(e)  Yes»  as  SoUcitor. 


(a)  The  Registrar  of 
the  Diocese. 

(b)  The  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese. 

(d)  Br  fees  undM*  Acts 
of  ParUament,  Ac. 

(e)  Yes. 


*  These  have  been  already  reported  on  by  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission. 

t  The  Official  Residence,  which  adjoins  (though  it  Is  not  attached  to)  the  Muniment  Room,  is  let,  and  the  Registrar  has  an  office  of  his  own  at  the 
further  comer  of  the  dose,  some  200  yards  or  so  away. 
t  See  also  App.  V.,  p.  288. 
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6.  What  funds  are 
available  for  the 
mahitenance  of  the 
collection  or  for 
adding  to  ita  con- 
tenuT 


7.  (a)  How  are  the  doon- 
ments  claMifled  and  arranged? 

S))  Ib  there  any  list  of  or 
ex  to  the  oontenta  of  the 
oollectioni  ? 

(c)  If  80,  ii  It  written  at 
printed? 


8.  To  what 
date  do  the 
oldest  docu- 
ments go  back? 


9.  Have  an  7  of 
them  been  prbited 
or  calendared  ? 


10.  (a)  At  what  times 
and  under  what  condi- 
tions are  members  of 
the  public  allowed  to 
inspect  or  copy  docu- 
ments in  the  collec- 
tion? 

1>)  Are    there     any 
es  about  lending  out 
documents  ? 

(c)  If  so,  hare  they 
worked  well  ? 


niJei 


11.  Have  any  of  the 
documents,  within 
your  knowledge,  been 
destroyed  or  Injured 
by  fire,  damp,  or  other 
cause? 


Bishop  of  Winchester ;  these  are  kept  in  Taunton  Castle.  There  are  collections  of  old  documents  at  Bridgwater*,  Axbridge*,  Hchester,  nminster, 
documents  belonging  to  the  Corporation,  some  of  which  hare  been  printed.  Bishop's  Registers  begin  1809,  but  unfortunately  some  are  miMlng.  The 
(by  the  Somerset  Kecord  Society).  Register  of  Bishop  Fox,  149^-4  (was  privately  printed  by  the  late  Mr.  E.  Ctiisholm-Batten).  The  Somerset  Reoord 
with  Somerset  MSS.  (and  perhaps  others  too) :  (1)  The  First  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Historical  Manuscripts.  The  Appendix  to  this  is  a 
Wells,  Bishop's  Registry ;  Wells,  Dean  and  Chapter ;  Bridgwater,  Corporation  of :  Qlastonbuiy,  Town  of ;  Wells,  Corporation  of.  ?2)  The  Third  Report 
accounts  of  MRS.  belonging  to :  Calendar  of  Fhelips'  MSS. :  Axbridge,  Corporation  of ;  Bridgwater,  Corporation  of  ;  Cheddar,  Pitfish  of ;  Somerset, 
Commission  on  Historical  Manuscripts,  Fart  I.  (1877)  contains  an  account  of  Sir  A.  Acland  Hood's  MSS.,  and  among  them  is  a  description  of  some 


The  Registrars 
maintain  the  collec- 
tion at  their  own 
expense. 


(a)  In  various  manners 
acoordingto  Uieir  nature. 

(b),  (c)  Written  Indexes  of 
those  in  use  are  in  existence, 
and  are  behig  continual!}' 
added  to. 


To  the  Reign 
of  Blisabeth. 


Many  have  been 
printed  by  inivate 
persons,  su<^  as 
Transcripts  of  Re- 
gisters of  several 
Farishes,  Indexes, 
<ftc. 


(a)  All    completely   classi- 
fied, 
(b),  (c)  A  printed  catalogue. 


Episcopal 
Reguter8,1887. 
Copies  of  Parish 
Registers,  1586. 
Bc^iffs'  Rolls, 
&C.,  9  Edward  I. 
Court  Rolls,  30 
Edward  I.,  Ac, 
Ac. 


All  of  them. 


Only  the  fees  for 
the  registration  of 
ttvah  documents. 


(a)  In  various  wsys,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  docn- 
ments,  e.g.,  Marriage  Bonds 
in  yearly  bundles,  and  in 
alphabetical  order.  Tran- 
scripts by  parishes. 

(b)  There  is  no  list  of  the 
contents. 


The  oldest 
Epiaoopal  Re- 
gister dates 
from  the  year 
1298.  It  is  in 
excellent  pre- 
sorvation.  The 
MarriagaBonds 
date  from  1660 
or  thereabouts. 


No. 


Docs  not  apply. 


(a)  According  to  Churches. 

(b)  Yes, 


Impossible  to 
tell,  but  very 
few  earlier  than 
1848,  the  date 
of  the  forma- 
tion of  this 
Diocese. 


(a)  Everyday  except 
Sundays  and  Holidays, 
between  10  a.m  and 
4  p.m. 

(b)  No  documents 
can  oe  lent  out. 


By  pnvate  applica- 
tion to  my  Chaplain 
tor  antiquarian  pur- 
poses, without  any  fee. 
For  legal  purposes,  by 
application  to  Regis- 
trar, with  fees. 


Some  old  documents 
are  found  more  or  less 
injured  fay  damp  or 
other  cause  in  former 
years. 


Some  ha>e  dis- 
appeared from  this 
ooueotion— before  my 
time.  I  think  some 
have  suffered  a  little 
from  damp  and 
ncurlMt*  All  now  ( 
fufly  seen  to. 


(a)  No  member  of  the 
public  Is  at  any  time 
allowed  to  enter  the 
Muniment  Room  it- 
self. Aaj  document 
required  for  inspection 
is  brought  up  for  the 
purpose  to  the  <^ce  of 
the  Registrar,  where, 
under  strict  supervision, 
such  document  may  be 
inspected  during  office 
hours,  t 

(b)  No  document  is 
ever  lent  out  of  the 
Registry. 


Undoubtedly  in  the 
past  oertafai  docu- 
ments bear  traces  of 
injury  from  damp,  and 
others  appear  to  have 
been  eaten  ter  rats  or 
mice.  This,  however, 
has  not  been  the  case 
to  any  serious  extent. 


(a)  At  the  usual  hours 
in  the  daytime. 

(b)  They    are    never 
lent. 


No* 
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LOCAL  RECORDS  COMMITTEE. 


ENGLAND. 


1.  What  colloctioDS  of 
docaments  relating  to 
the  history  of  the  locality 
already  exist? 

What  is  the  general 
nature  of  their  contents? 


2.  Are  they 
in  public  or 
private  cus- 
tody? 


8.  In  what  build- 
ing are  they  con- 
tained? 


4.  (a)  Is  the  accom- 
modation sufficient  and 
satisfactory  ? 

In  particular— 

(b)  Is  the  building 
fireproof  and  dry,  and 

(c)  Are  the  rooms  well 
lighted  and  otherwise 
adapted  for  the  use  of 
those  who  may  wish  to 
consult  them  ? 


5.  (a)  Who  are  the 
custodians? 

(b)  By  whom  are  they 
appointed? 

(c)  What  guarantees, 
if  any,  are  there  for  the 
appointment  of  persons 
with  proper  qualifica- 
tions? 

(d)  How  are  they  paid? 

(e)  Do  they  discharge 
any  other  functicms  ? 


BI8HOPBIC8— continued. 

OXFORD    -       .       ■       - 
(Diocesan  R^pstrar). 


TRURO      -       -       -       - 
(Chancellor  of  Cathedral). 


The  Diocese  of  Oxford 
comprises  the  Counties  of 
Oxon,  Berks,  and  Bucla. 
The  records  consist  gener- 
ally of  Ordinations,  Insti- 
tutions, Conservations, 
Faculties,  Visitation  re- 
turns, Marriage  Licences, 
Tithe  awards  and  plans. 


Except  as  regards  docu- 
ments of  an  ecclesiastical 
nature,  the  Bishop  of 
Truro  is  unable  to  return 
any  detailed  replies  to 
this  quesion.  He  believes 
that  in  some  of  the 
Cornish  towns  in  which, 
as  at  Truro,  Lostwithiel, 
Saltash,  and  Bodmin,  the 
municipal  bodies  are 
ancient,  there  wonld  be 
collections  of  historical 
docimients  ;  also  at  some 
of  the  houses  of  old 
Cornish  families,  as,  e.g., 
at  Enys  (John  Enys,  Em).), 
Penrose,    near     Helston 

g!apt.  RogerslLanhydrock 
ouse  (Lord  Robartes) 
there  are  documents  of 
some  interest. 


Open  to 
public  inspec- 
tion. 


At  the  Diocesan 
Registry,  Oxford. 


The  Corpor- 
ate docu- 
ments are  in 
the  custody 
of  Mayors 
and  Corpora- 
tions, the 
family  docu- 
ments in  priv- 
ate custody. 

The  old  Pro- 
bate     Court 
of  the  Arch- 
deaconry   of 
Cornwall  used 
to  be  at  Bod- 
min. Of  wills 
and       other 
documents 
stored  there- 
in,J.B.Collins, 
Esq.,       Bod- 
min, could  probably  offer  informa- 
tion. 

The  Episcopal  Registry  of  Corn- 
wall to  1877,  and  of  the  Truro 
Diocese,  1877-1900  are  hi  the  Diocesan 
R^stry  of  Exeter  and  Tmro,  Palace 
Oate,  Exeter. 

The  Truro  Capitular  documents 
are  stored  in  the  Canons'  Vestry  of 
Truro  Cathedral,  in  the  custody  of 
the  Dean  and  Chapter. 


Tlie  Records  of 
the  Diocese  of 
Truro  are  at  pre- 
sent kept  in  the 
Diocesan  R^;istry 
at  Exeter.  Some 
are  deposited  in  an 
apartment  in  the 
Cathedral  at  Exeter, 
over  St.  James' 
Chapel. 

The  building  in 
which  the  Truro 
Capitular  docu- 
ments are  stored  is 
the  Canons'  Vestry, 
in  the  crypt  of 
Truro  Cathedral. 


Yes,  a  separate  build- 
ing: satisfactory  as  a 
store  room,  fireproof 
and  dry,but  not  lighted ; 
documents  are  taken 
into  an  adjoining  room 
for  examination. 


The  offices  and  the 
apartment  over  St. 
James'  Chapel  in  Exeter 
Cathedral  are  not  well 
adapted  for  the  pur- 
pose, nor  are  they  large 
enough,  nor  do  they 
afford  suitable  accom- 
modation for  reference. 
The  apartment  over 
St.  James'  Chapel  is 
difficult  of  access. 

The  Canons'  Vestry 
in  the  crypt  of  Truro 
Cathedral  is  a  satis- 
factory building ;  it  it 
fireproof,  dry,  well 
lighted,  and  otherwise 
adapted. 


The  Registrar  ap- 
pointed by  the  Bishop 
of  the  Diocese  is  cus- 
todian as  part  of  his 
office. 


(a)  Arthur  Burch,  Esq., 
Registrar  of  the  Diocese 
of  Truro,  of  the  Bpis- 
<K>pal  Records. 

The  Chancellor  of  the 
Capitular  Records. 

(m  Both  by  the  Bishop 
of  Truro. 

(c)  The  offices  held  by 
each  are  a  guarantee  of 
proper  quaUficatioos. 

(d>  The  Registrar  by 
fee  ;  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Cathedral  by  the 
endowments  of  his 
Canonical  stall. 

(e)     Several     other 
functions. 


Note.'For  further  details  as  to  the  acoommodation  at  Diocesan  Registries,  See  Appendix  XV.,  p.  280. 
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&  WbAt  fundi  are 
arailable  for  the 
maintenance  of  the 
oollectlon  or  for 
adding  to  Iti  oon- 
(entof 


7.  (a)  How  are  the  docu- 
menta  daulfled  and  arranged  ? 

S^)  It  there  anj  list  of  or 
ex  to  the  oontenta  of  the 
collections  ? 

c)  If  so.  Is  It  vzltten  or 
ted? 


pnn 


8.  To  what 
date  do  the 
oldest  docn- 
mentsgoback? 


9.  Have  anj  of 
them  been  printed 
or  calendared  ? 


10.  (a)  At  what  times 
and  miaer  what  condi- 
tions are  members  of 
the  pabUc  allowed  to 
inspect  or  copy  dooa- 
ments  in  the  oollec- 
tlon? 

))  Are     there     any 
abont  lending  oat 
docoments? 

(c)  If  BO.  have  they 
worked  well  ? 


U.  Have  any  of  the 
document^      within 

Soar  knowledge,  been 
estroyed  or  mjared 
by  fire,  damp^  or  other 
caaset 


Theceare  nofonds 
ivallable. 


None,  except  what 
the  Bluiop  of  Truro 
or  the  Dean  (who  is 
the  Bishop)  and  the 
Iteaidentluy  Chapter 
of  Trtixo  would  issue 
for  luoh  purposes. 


The  records  are  kept  In 
bound  Tolnmes.  The  docu- 
ments themselres  are  arranged 
by  Parishes.  There  Is  no  list  or 
index  except  to  the  volumes. 


1548. 


I 


For  particulars  about  the 
Episcopal  Registry  of  Bxeter 
and  Truro  enquire  of  Arthur 
Burch,  Esq.,  Dlooeaan  Regis- 
try. Exeter. 

The   Capitular  documents 
are  arranoed,  kept  in 
called  the  Marlboroogh 
there  Is  a  list  of  toe  same 
written  in  a  book. 


To  about  the 
14.15th  century 
in  the  Registry. 

The  Capitular 
documents  are 
modem. 


No. 


Some  of  the 
Episcopal  Registers 
have  been  printed, 
edited  by  Rrebend- 
ary  Hlngston  Ran- 
dolph. 


Open  to  inspection  at 
all  limes  during  office 
hour^  and  copying  is 
permitted  for  llterarr 
purposes,  but  not  lend- 
ing. 


A.  Burch,  Esq.,  Exe- 
ter, could  reply  to  this 
question. 

The  Capitular  docu- 
ments at  Troro  could 
be  seen  on  application 
to  the  Chancellor  of 
Truro  Cathedral. 


No. 


None,  io  far  at 
the  Biffhop  of  Truro 
knows. 


366a 
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LOCAL  RECORDS  COMMITTEE. 


JINGLAND 

AND 

WALES. 


1.  What  collections  of 
documents  relating  to 
the  history  of  the  locality 
already  exist  ? 

What  is  the  general 
nature  of  their  contents  ? 


2.  Are  they 
in  puhlic  or 
private  cus- 
tody? 


8.  In  what  build- 
ing are  they  con- 
tained? 


4.  (a)  Is  the  accom- 
modation sufficient  and 
satisfactory  ? 

In  particular — 

(b)  Is  the  building 
fireproof  and  dry,  and 

(c)  Are  the  rooms  well 
ited  and  otherwise 
ipted  for  the  use  of 

those  who  may  wish  to 
consult  them  ? 


6.  (a)  Who  are  the 
custodians? 

(b)  By  whom  are  they 
appointed  ? 

(c)  What  guarantees, 
if  any,  are  there  for  the 
appointment  of  persans 
with  proper  qualiflca* 
tions  ? 

(d)  How  are  they  paid  ? 

(e)  Do  they  dlsohaige 
any  other  functions  ? 


CATHBDBAIB. 


CATTTEBBUBT 

(The  Very  Sot.   the 
Dean). 


ST.  PAUL'S 

(librarian,    for    The 
Tery  SeT.  the  Dean). 


DURHAM 
CThe  Dean  and  Chapter). 


WINCHB8TEE  * 

(The  Very  Ber.  the 
Dean). 


EegiBters  of  Christ 
Church,  Canterbuiy;  Acta 
Capituli,  Christ  Chivch, 
Canterbury;  Treasurer's 
Accounts,  Christ  Churcfeu 
Canterbury ;  Leases  of 
lands,  Ac,  Christ  Church, 
Canterbury  ;  Miscel- 
laneous MS8.,  Christ 
Church,  Canterbuiy. 

Belating  to  the  history 
of  the  Cathedral  and  its 
property. 


The  ancient  muni- 
ments of  the  Cathedral. 

See  Ninth  Report  of 
the  Roval  Commiwion  on 
Historical  Manuscripts, 
1888. 


In  Durham  City  we 
hare— 

(1)  The  Archives  of  the 
Prior  and  Convent  of  the 
great  Benedictine  House 
of  Durham,  and  the  subse  • 
quent  documents  of  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Durham,  which  embrace 
Obedientiary  Rolls  in 
great  number,  Charters, 
Deeds,  and  -correspon- 
dence from  and  to  both 
distinguished  personages 
and  corporate  bodies. 

(2)  The  valuable  Collec- 
tion of  MSS.  partly 
handed  down  from  the 
Monastery,  partly  collec- 
ted since  their  day. 

(8)  Other  collections  in 
Durham  are :  The  Diocesan 
Registry  Documents ;  the 
University  of  Durham 
records  (mostly  modem) ; 
Municipal  records  ;  a  fine 
collection  of  Wills  in  the 
Court  of  Probate  ;  Docu- 
ments in  the  Registry  of 
the  Archdeacons  of  Uie 
Diocese ;  a  collection  of 
MSS.  kept  in  Bishop 
Cosins'  Library,  these 
being  historical  or  ecclesi- 
astical. There  are  also 
Uie  scattered  Church 
Records  of  the  Parishes. 


(1)  Registers  of  the 
Bishops  of  Winchester, 
beglnninff  in  1282. 

(2)  Cathedral  Records, 
consisting  of  Charters, 
Deeds  of  Oift,  Cartularies, 
Account  Rolls,  Acts  oi 
Chapter,  Ac,  Ac,  from 
the  10th  Century  to  the 
present  time. 


In  the  cus- 
tody of  the 
Dean  and 
Chapter  of 
Canterbury. 


In  the  cus- 
todv  of  Cathe- 
dral authori- 
ties. 


The  Chapter  Li- 
brary and  the 
Treasury. 


South  Triforlum 
gallery  of  Nave  of 
St  Paul's. 


The  MSS.  in 
the  Cathedral 
Arcjiives  and 
Library  are  in 
the  custody 
of  the  Dean 
and  Chapter 
of  Durham. 
Those  named 
under  (8)  are 
in  the  cus- 
tody of  vari- 
ous persons: 
Diocesan  Re 


The  MSS.  under 

(1)  are  in  the  Trea- 

not  the  Cathe- 
(The  CoUege, 
Durham). 
The  MSS.  under 

(2)  4n  the  Cathedral 
Library. 

The  MSS.  under 

g()  in  the  various 
ibraries  or  Offices, 
or  in  the  Vestries 
of  Churches. 


glsterB,of  the 
Registrar ;  University  of  Durham, 
of  the  University  Librarian  (Dr. 
J.  T.  Fowler)  or  of  the  Registrar 
of  the  University;  the  Town 
documents,  under  the  Town 
Clerk ;  the  Wills,  Ac,  in  charge 
of  the  officials  of  the  Court  of 
Probate ;  Cosins'  Library,  in 
charge  of  Trustees ;  Archdeacons' 
Registers,  of  the  Archdeacons' 
Registrar ;  Parish  documents,  in 
charge  of  Incumbents  and 
Churchwardens.  These  are  all  in 
official  custody,  not  in  private 
hands. 


The  Episco- 
pal Ref^Mers 
are  in  the 
custody  of 
the  Diocesan 
Registrar. 

The  Cathe- 
dral Records 
are  in  the 
custody  of 
the  Dean  and 
Chapter,their 
Librarian  be- 
ing responsi- 
ble to  them 
for  the  charge 
of  some,  and 
the  Chapter 
Clerk  of  othen 


f 

*■  Other  local  records  not  dealt  with  in  the  above 
(2)  The  GoUege  ;(^  The  City. 


The  Episcopal 
Registers  are  in  a 
stone-built  Cham- 
ber, originally  a 
mlnstreLr  galieiy 
in  the  nortii-west 
angle  of  the  Cathe- 
dral Nave. 

The  Cathedral 
Records  are  kept  in 
the  Cathedral  Li- 
brarr  and  Muni- 
ment Room,  a  stone 
building  annei^ed  to 
the  South  Transept 
of  the  Churcn, 
and  communicating 
with  it  by  a  stair- 
case. 


(a)  Both. 

(bX(c).  BuUt  of  stone, 
dry,  well  lighted  ;  adap- 
ted for  convenient  refe- 
rence. 


(a),(b),(c).  Tes. 


(tk)  Yes ;  the  accom- 
modation (speaking  of 
the  Cathedral  Docu- 
ments) is  distinctly 
good  and  satisfactory. 

(b)  (1)  The  Treasury 
is  as  nearly  fireproof  as 
we  can  make  it.  It  is 
an  upper  chamber  of 
the  late  15th  Century, 
over  the  entrance  gate  ; 
it  is  separated  from  the 
Cathedral  Offices  by  an 
iron  door.  It  appears 
to  be  perfectly  dj^. 

(2)  The  Cathedral 
Library,  which  houses 
many  MSS.  is  nearly 
clear  of  all  domestic 
buildings ;  it  Is  not  fire- 
proof, though  unusually 
safe.  It  Is  quite  dry, 
standing  on  the  (unused) 
Norman  Crypt  or  Under- 
croft. 

(c)  These  two  build- 
ings are  well  lighted  by 
day;  never  open  by 
night.  The  Library  Is 
open  to  the  public,  free, 
twice  a  week.  Students 
who  desire  to  make  use 
of  the  MSS.  must  apply 
for  leave  to  the  D^ 
and  Chapter,  and  in  the 
use  of  the  documents 
they  will  be  supervised 
by  the  Librarian,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Oreenwell. 


(a)  Sufficient ;  but  in 
the  case  of  the  Bishop's 
Registry,  hardiv  satis- 
factory, as  there  is 
no  accommodation  for 
readers. 

(bX(c)  Both  the  build- 
ings are  dry  and  well 
lifted,  and  although 
not  positively  fireproof, 
the  risk  of  fire  is 
practically  nil,  owing  to 
their  situation  and  the 
fact  that  they  are  not 
fitted  with  any  artiflcal 
light,  or  ever  entered 
bf  night. 


The  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Canterbury. 


(a)  A  Librarian. 

(b)  The     Dean    and 
Chapter. 

(c)  Their  discretion, 
(e)  That    of     Minor 

Canon  and  Suooentor. 


(a)  The  custodians  of 
the  two  Cathedral  col- 
lections are  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Dmham. 
There  is  no  single  per- 
son who  can  be  called 
the  custodian  of  these. 
The  Librarian  has 
always  looked  after 
tliem  with  great  care, 
thou^  he  is  in  no 
special  way  reapomible 
for  their  safety.  Tlieie 
are  crfBcers  entrusted 
bv  different  bodies  with 
the  charge  of  the  other 
oollectlonB. 


Se§  answer  to  No.  2. 


are  choae  6elonging  to— (L)  St.  Cross  (kept  in  fireproof  chamber,  but  not  well  TcntllateiO; 
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6.  What  funds  are 
ATaUabl*  for  the 
maiatenanoe  of  the 
oollectlon  or  for 
adding  to  its  oon- 
tents? 


7.  (a)  How  are  the  aoca- 
menu  claaaifled  and  arranged  ? 

(b)  Is  there  any  list  of  or 
Inaez  to  the  contents  of  the 
collections  ? 

(c)  If  so,  is  it  written  or 
printed  ? 


8.  To  what 
date  do  the 
oldest  docu- 
ments go  hack  ? 


9.  Have  any  of 
them  been  prmted 
or  calendared  ? 


10.  (a)  At  what  times 
and  under  what  condi- 
tions are  members  of 
the  public  allowed  to 
Inspect  or  copy  docu- 
ments in  the  collec- 
tion? 

))  Are     there    any 
about  lending  out 
documents  ? 

(c)  If  so.  haye  they 
worked  well  ? 


11.  Have  any  of  the 
documents,  within 
your  knowledge,  been 
destroyed  or  injured 
by  fire,  dami»,  or  other 
cause? 


Fees  on  yliltations 
and  installments. 


A  grant  of  601.  per 
annum  is  made  by 
the  Dean  and  Chapter. 


Ko  fund  is  specially 
set  aside  for  these 
documents.  The  Dean 
and  Chapter  have 
in  their  charge  as 
trustees  a  small  in- 
come of  61.  188.  per 
annum,  left  as  a 
bequest  for  the  gene- 
ral endowment  of  the 
library.  The  Chapter 
votes  yearly  such 
soma  as  may  be 
needed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  liibrarr, 
and  out  of  these  M8S. 
have  been  procured 
from  time,  as,  9.a..  by 
the  purchase  of  Mr. 
Baine's  collection,  or 
of  a  MS.  of  Symeon,  of 
Duiham. 


No  special  funds. 


(a)  Paitly   chronologically, 
and  partly  under  subjects. 

(b)  Yes. 

(c)  Written. 


(a)  Bolls  are  all  numbered 
(those  relating  to  the  same 
parishes  tied  in  bundles)  and 
kept  in  boxes.  The  vols,  are 
press  marked. 

(b)  A  MSB.  index  is  kept  of 
the  vols,  not  specially  des- 
cribed in  Historical  Manu- 
scripts Conmiission  Beport. 


(a)  The  Treasury  Archives 
are  claasifled  and  arranged 
carefully  under  the  respective 
Manors,  Ac,  and  are  easyof 
access  for  students.  The 
Library  collection  of  MSS.  is 
all  numbered,  and  all  the 
volumes  bound. 

(b)  Of  the  Treasuiy  MSS., 
the  ancient  Monastic  Cata- 
logue, the  "  Bepertorium," 
still  exists,  and  is  useful ;  a 
capital  modem  catalogue  has 
been  compiled  by  ttie  Bev.  J. 
Stephenson ;  Dr.  OreenweU 
has  also  expended  much  very 
valuable  work  in  this  collec- 
tion, in  arranging  documents 
and  attending  to  the  care  of 
the  rare  seals,  ^.,  to  be 
found  among  them. 

(c)  The  Archives  Catalogue 
is  in  MS.  There  is  a  most 
admirable  Catalogue  of  the 
Library  MS.,  compiled  by  the 
Bev.  T.  Beed.  which  has  been 
printed  in  folio  for  the  l>ean 
and  Chapter,  in  1825.  The 
Dean  and  Chapter  will,  with 
pleasure,  forward  a  copy  of 
this  Catalogue  if  desired. 


(a)  There  is  a  complete 
catalogue  of  the  Cathedral 
documents. 

(b)  An  index  to  the  contents 
of  the  Bpiscopal  Begisters 
was  made  by  Atchin,  ui  the 
last  oentury,  and  is  in  the 
British  Museum,  in  manu- 
script. 


A.D.  888. 


Twelfth  cen- 
tury. 


In  the  Treasury 
the  Charters,dl^c, 
go  back  to  the 
12th  Centuiy, 
and  jpossibly 
some  nf  not 
spurious)  to  the 
11th.  In  the 
Library  there 
are  MSS.  of  the 
7th  and  8th 
Centuiy,  and 
there  are  others 
which  belong  to 
every  oentury 
till  our  |own 
time. 


Calendartd  in 
Historical  Manu- 
scripts Commission, 
vols,  v.-tx. 


The  different 
copies  of  the 
Statutes  were  col- 
lated by  Dr.Soarrow 
Simpson,  ana  pub- 
lished privately  by 
the  Dean  and 
Chapter,  Begis- 
trum  Statutorum 
et  Consuetudinum 
Eccleslae  Ste  Pauli, 
Londin.    Many  are 

Suoted  by  Dugdale, 
fewcourt.  Arch- 
deacon Hale's 
"Domesday  of  St. 
Paul's,"  published 
by  the  Camden 
Society,  contains 
portions  of  Liber  L. 


Many  of  them 
have  been  printed, 
chiefly  by  the 
Surtees  Society.  I 
am  not  aware  that 
any  of  them  have 
been  calendared. 


See  answer 
to  No.  1.  The 
Charter  pur- 
ports to  be  of 
the  0th  century, 
but  I  think  it 
is  a  10th  or  nth 
copy  of  the 
original. 


Tea,  several ;  for 
the  Hampshire 
Beoord  Society. 


(a)  Twice  in  every 
week,  vis.,  Tuesday  and 
Friday,  from  11.16  a.m. 
till  1.15  p.m. 

(b)  No  MSS.  are 
allowed  to  be  loaned 
out. 

(c)  Yes. 


(s)  During  the  hours 
In  which  the  Cathedral 
is  open,  except  service 
time,  and  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  librarian. 

(b)  Documents  are 
not  lent. 


(a)  For  those  hours 
(11—1)  twice  a  week 
(Tuesoay  and  Saturday) 
during  which  the 
Cathedral  Library  is 
open ;  and  at  other 
tunes  by  special  per- 
mission of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter ;  always  under 
the  care  of  the  Libra- 
rian, Dr.  Oreenwell, 
who  will  also  give 
access  to  the  Muni- 
ments in  the  Treasuiy 
Ifdeslied. 

(b)  Lending  of  MSS. 
must  be  by  vote  of  the 
Dean  and  Chapter, 
usually  under  suffldent 
guarantees,  it  being  a 
rule  that  MSS.  so  lent 
should  be  deposited  in 
some  public  library. 
On  the  request  of  the 
Foreign  Oflioe,  MSS. 
have  Deen  sent  abroad 
(i.6.,  to  Berlin)  under 
the  charge  of  an 
Ambassador,  Ac. 

<c)  We  have  never 
hsa  any  trouble  as  to 
lending  out  MSS.;  it 
seems  to  wwk  well. 


(a)  Strangers  are  not' 
pennittad  to  inspect  or 
copy  the  documents, 
except  in  the  presence 
of  some  official,  or 
unless  tbey  brioff  t^ 
letter  of  introduction 
to  the  Dean  or  Li- 
tararian  from  some 
trustworthy  person. 

(b)  The  documents 
are  not  lent,  except 
under  special  circum- 
stances, and  then  only 
for  a  strictly  limited 
time. 


None. 


Not  since  the  Great 
File. 


No ;  no  damage  has 
befaUen  the  m98.  in 
modem  times ;  they 
are  generally  in  a 
healthy  condition,  diy, 
and  free  from  dost. 
Many  of  the  old  Bolls 
have  suffered  from 
ancient  neglect. 


None' 


in 
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LOCAL  RECORDS  COMMITTEE. 


ENGLAND 

AND 

WALES. 


1.  What  coUectlODB  of 
documents  relating  to 
the  hiitory  of  the  locality 
already  ezlst  ? 

What  ii  the  general 
nature  of  their  oontente  ? 


8.  Ajreth«y 
in  pablic  or 
iniyate  ens- 
tody? 


8.  In  what  build' 

a  are  they  ooa- 
ed? 


4.  (a)  Is  the  accom- 
modation tufflcient  and 
satisfactory  ? 

In  particular— 

(b)  Is  the  building 
fireproof  and  dry,  and 

(c)  Are  the  rooms  well 
ited  and  otiierwise 
ipted  for  the  use  of 

those  who  mi^  wish  to 
consult  them  f 


&.  (a)  Who  are  the 
custodians? 

(b)  By  whom  are  they 
appointed? 

(c)  What  guarantees, 
if  any,  are  tnere  for  the 
appointment  at  persons 
with  proper  qualifica- 
tions? 

(d)  How  are  they  paid  ? 

(e)  Do  they  discharge 
any  other  functions? 


CATHEDRAIS-oont. 

WELLS       .... 
(The  Very  Bev.   The 
Dean). 


CARLISLE         •       • 
(Ihe  Very   Be  v.   the 
Dean). 


CHESTER  .... 
(The  Veiy   Rev.   the 
Deas). 


♦ELY 

(The  Yen.  Archdeacon 
Chapman,  Cnstos  of  the 
Muniment  Room,  for  the 
Dean). 


OLOUCBSTSR  • 

(The  Yery   Rey.   the 
Dean). 


The  Wells  Cathedral 
MS8.  formed  the  subject 
of  Appendix  8,  Report  10, 
published  by  the  Histori- 
cal Manuscripts  Commis- 
sion in  1886 ;  in  which 
Report  they  sre  fully 
described. 

N.B.—We  reply  for 
the  Dean  and  Chapter 
only.  Outside  our  custody, 
but  in  Wells,  there  are : 

(a)  Bishops'  Registers, 
R.  Harris,  Esq.,  Wells, 
Registrar. 

(o)  Documents  in  the 
Old  Almshouse  (Bishop 
Bubwith'sX  R.  Harris,Esq., 
Wells,  Governor. 

(c)  Charters,  Ao^  in 
possession  of  the  Vicars 
Choral,  R.  Foster,  Esq., 
Wells,  Steward. 

(d)  Municipal  Docu- 
ments, R.  Foster,  Esq., 
Town  Clerk. 


In  the  cus- 
tody o(  the 
Dean  and 
Chapter. 


.S'«e  Second  Report  of 
Historical  Manuscripts 
Commission. 

Ecclesiastical  matters 
almost  wholly  of  diocesan 
character. 


Custody  of 
Dean  and 
Chapter. 


The  latter 
are  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the 
Dean  and 
(Chapter. 


In  the  Cathedral 
Library,  a  solid 
stone  building,  200 
feet  long  and  18 
feet  wide,  internal 
measfirement ;  built 
by  the  executors  of 
Bishop  Bubwith, 
who  died  1424.  The 
present  arrange- 
ment of  Book-cases 
dates  from  the 
Restoration,  1672 ; 
at  the  expense  of 
Dr.  Robert  Creygh- 
tonJ)ean  (and  after- 
wards Bishop) ;  of 
Dr.  Richard  Busby, 
Treasurer  of  Wells, 
and  Headmaster  of 
Westminster ;  and 
of  Dean  Bathnrst, 
President  of  Trinity 
College,  Oxford,  and 
one  of  the  Founders 
of  the  Royal  Society. 


In    the  Chapter 
Office. 


In  a  Muniment 
room  which  is  part 
of  the  Cathedru. 


I  believe  that  there  are 
many  Charters  in  custody 
of  the  Town  Council. 
There  are  Chapter  Books 
in  custody  of  our  Chapter 
Clerk  kept  in  the  M!uni- 
ment  Room  attached  to 
the  Cathedral,  the  Chapter  Books  contain  the  records  of  the 
Chapter  Acts  from  1645  to  the  present  day.  The  Charters,  few 
in  number,  tell  of  lands  which  once  belonged  to  the  C!hapter. 
but  which  long  since  have  been  takm  away,  e.g.y  a  Ciharter  of 
Richard  II.,  with  his  signature. 


In  the  cus- 
tody  of  the 
Deui 
Chapter 
Ely. 


and 
of 


The  Muniment 
Room  of  the  Dean 
and  Chapter. 


Documents  and  Records 
relating  to  Ely  Cathedral 
and  its  various  possessions, 
for  the  most  part  in  the 
County  of  Cambridge- 
shire, consisting  of— 

1.  Royal  Grants  and 
Licences,  from  time  of  the  Conqueror. 

2.  Episcopal  Grants  and  Licences. 
8.  Deeds  o<Ninected  with  Rome. 

4.  Deeds  relating  to  the  Monastery  of  Ely  and  other  Houses. 
6.  Conveyances  of  Land. 

6.  Manor  Rolls,  Bailiffs'  Rolls,  Customs. 

7.  Half  yearly  accounts  of  officers  of  the  Monastery  prior  to 
the  Reformation. 

8.  Papers  relating  to  Liberty  of  St.  Btheldreda. 

9.  Ledger  Books. 

Also  the  Documents,  CSiapter  Books,  Leases,  Ac.  since  the 
Reformation. 


There  are  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Dean  or  of 
the  Dean  and  Cihapter  of 
Qloucester  certain  MS. 
Histories  of  the  Abbey  of 
St.  Peter,  Gloucester,  and 
Registers.  These  have  to 
a  great  extent  been  pub- 
Itohed  in  the  "  Rolls 
Series."  There 
sides  many 
Deeds  relatinor 
same  Abbey. 


aie  be- 
oiiginal 
to    the 


In  the  (dihedral 
Library. 


and    Sub- 


fa)  Yes,  in  essentials. 
"  Simplex  domus,  inscla 
fraudum." 

(b)  Solid  stone  build- 
ing, approached  from 
Catheoial  by  stone 
stairs ;  sub-divided  by 
book-cases.  The  book- 
cases are  of  pine,  and 
sloping  desks  are 
attached  to  each  book- 
case for  students  to  r^l 
and  write,  recalling  the 
Bodleian  to  an  Oxford 
man.  The  stairs  land 
you  from  south  transept 
on  the  north  end  of  the 
Library,  an  ante-room 
displaying  in  glass  cases 
MS.  charters,  d^c.  Then 
comes  the  library  itself, 
broken  up  by  eight  bays. 
Each  bay  is  weU  lit,  and 
each  bsy  is  fumtahod 
with  book-cases.  The 
whole  room  is  panelled, 
and  perfectly  dry 
always.  Many  scores  of  disused  chains  hang 
in  tiiu  still.  South  of  the  Library  is  a 
small  mimiment  room,  with  locked  cases  of 
books  and  MSS.  It  has  a  fireplace,  and  is 
lit  from  south  and  from  east.  "Apta  satis 
docto  Bibliotheca  viro." 


(a)  Dean 
Dean. 

(b)  By  Dean  and 
Chapter. 

(c)  "  If  I  honour  my- 
self, my  honour  is 
nothing.'^-John  viii.  54. 
The  Librarians  are  al- 
ways members  of  the 
C!hapter. 

(d)  No  payment, 
beyond  lOi.  a  year  to 
Sub-Librarian,  who  is 
the  Sub-Dean. 

(e)  Yes,  active  in 
Chiutdi  work  of  many 
kinds :  in  literary  wok 
also— nistorical,  anti- 
quarian, and  theo- 
logical. 


(a)  I  think  so^  except 
as  below. 

(b)  Dry,  well  lighted, 
but  not  fireproof. 

(c)  Yes. 


{a)  Yes. 

(b)  There  seems  no 
danger  whatever  from 
fire. 

(c)  It  is  sufficiently 
lighted,  but  the  docu- 
ments are  not  <ii  a 
nature  to  be  open  to 
inspection. 


n 


Yes. 

and  (c)  Fireproof 
and  well  lighted,  but 
not  warmed  In  winter. 


%{ 


Yes. 

Dry,  but  not  fire- 
proof. 

re)  The  books  in  the 
Library  may  always  be 
consulted        in       the 

Sresence    of  the  Sub- 
brarian. 


The  Dean  and  Chap- 
ter. 


(a)  The     Dean     and 
Chapter. 

(b)  The  Dean  by  the 
Crown. 

(c)  The    Chapter  bj 
the  Bishop. 

(d)  Out  of  Capitular 


(e)  Their    duties 
Spkrltual  Persons. 


The  Dean  and  Chap- 
ter, who  usually  nomi- 
nate one  Canon  for  the 
charge. 


-  The  Dean  and  Chap- 
ter. 


f  iSiM  also  the  Report  (by  i:r.  Je?sopp)  of  the  Historical  MH8.  Commisgiou  on  the  Ely  MSS.,  Epitiooral  and  Dean  and  Chaptar. 
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0.  What  funds  are 
available  for  the 
maintenance  of  the 
ooUeotkm  or  for 
adding  to  iU  oon- 
tento? 


7.  (a)  How  are  the  docn- 
menta  clanifled  and  airanged  ? 

S))  Is  there  any  list  of  or 
ex  to  the  contents  of  the 
collections  ? 

(c)  If  so,  is  it  written  or 
printed? 


8.  To  what 
date  do  the 
oldest  docn- 
ments  go  baokf 


9.  Have  anr  of 
them  been  printed 
or  calendared  7 


10.  (a)  At  what  times 
and  nnder  what  condi- 
tions are  members  of 
the  pnblio  allowed  to 
inspect  or  copjr  docn* 
ments  in  the  ooUeo- 
tlon? 

(b)  Are  there  any 
mles  about  lending  out 
documents  T 

they 


won 


(c)  If  sa  have 
orked  well? 


11.  Have  any  of  the 
doeoments.  wlthlii 
your  knowledgsi,  been 
destroyed  or  injured 
by  flr^  dampk  or  other 
oaoMT 


(a)  Occasional  vote 
from  foods  of  Dean 
and  Chapter,  which 
are  lamentab^  small. 

(b)  Occasional  Tolun* 
tary  gifts  of  Indlridu- 
als.  See  Appendix  8. 
Vol.  X.,  Historical 
Mannsoripts  Com- 
miasicm. 

(o)  Portion  of  can- 
ti<m  money,  amoont- 
Ing  to  "40  marks," 
out  of  the  100  marks 
still  paid  by  each 
Ganon  on  appoint- 
ment. Balic  of  ex- 
trayagant  feast  given 
by  a  Prebendary  desir- 
ing to  be  called  into 
residence  and  to  enjoy 
the  residentiary  divi- 
dends. Pope  Boni- 
face IX.  regulated 
the  extravagance,  but 
the  **  40  marks  "  were 
voluntarily  relin- 
quished by  the  Canons, 
1879,  to  create  a 
library  fund. 


The  General  Fund 
of  the  Chapter  for 
maintenance.  No 
fund  for  adding  to 
the  contents. 


Only  the  general 
Funds  of  the  Chapter 
at  tlieir  pleasure. 


There  are  no  spedal 
funds  available. 


Tes.  ApoendixS, 
Vol.  X.,  Historical 
Manuscripts  Com- 
minion.  by  Bev. 
James  A.  Bennett ; 
an  incomplete  sum- 
mary having  been 
drawn  up  by  Mr. 
H.  T.  Riley,  and 
printed  in  H.M. 
Beport  8,Appendix, 
p.  861. 


They  are  completely  classl-         A.D.  968. 
fled,  and  consist  of : 

(a)  Original  charters,  1,167 
in  number.  Many  of  them 
contain  Important  notices  of 
historical  and  political  events, 
both  general  and  local ;  records 
of  matters  of  the  highest 
interest  and  value,  hearing  on 
the  history  of  the  possessions, 
revenues  and  fabric  of  the 
Cathedral  Church.  The  whole 
of  these  were  opened  out. 
dried,  cleaned,  examined,  and 
arranged  in  86  boxes,  and 
placed  In  tiie  Cathedral 
library,  by  Mr.  W.  de  Gray 
Birch,  of  the  British  Museum ; 
at  the  cost  to  the  Chapter  of  TOf.,  in  1870.  A  deaoriptlve  MS.  cata- 
logue gives  the  abstract  of  the  contents  of  each  document,  with 
description  of  the  seals  upon  them. 

(b)  See  App.  8,  Vol.  x..  Hist.  Man.  Com.  Three  books  of  Registers, 
vis. :  Liber  Albus  I.,  299  folios ;  Liber  Ruber,  146  foUos ;  Liber  Albus  IL, 
456  folios.  Registers  of  Charters.  Chapter  Acts,  and  other  memo- 
randa, dating  from  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 

(c)  Rolls  containing  27  Communars  Accounts,  A.D.  1827-1681 ; 
86  Escheators  Accounts,  A.D.  187^-1680 ;  9  Fabric  Rolls,  A.D.  1890-1665. 

(d)  Chapter  Acts,  A.D.,  1488-1782.  (The  more  modem  books  of 
Chapter  Acts  are  kept  by  the  Chapter  Clerk,  In  his  office  in  Wells.) 

(e)  Four  Ledger  Books,  contslning  indentures  of  leases ;  also 
records  of  historiod  value,  letters,  Ac 


The  more  important  docu- 
ments are  contained  in  two 
chests. 


(a)  So  few  that  the  arrange- 
ment is  simply  to  keep  them 
in  order. 


(b)  Yes. 

(c)  Written. 


(a)  In  the  main  according 
to  the  divisions  given  in 
answer  to  Question  1. 

<b)  Of  all  the  most  valuable 
parts,  but  not  of  all  manor 
and  balliirs'  rolls. 

(c)  In  MS. 


To  about  A.D. 
1400. 


WUllam  I. 
Only  one  Anglo- 
Saxon       docu- 
ment. 


Yes,theWetherhal 
Register  is  printed. 
The  Lanercost  and 
the  Holm  Cultram 
Registers  have  been 
copied,  and  are 
ready  for  printing. 
Other  documents 
have  been  partly 
printed. 


The  Charters  have 
been  printed. 


The  Rev.  W.  Baseley,  who 
Is  Librarian  with  the  Dean, 
has  epitomised  and  indexed 
the  MSS.  and  Charters  to 
some  extent- 


There  are 
Deeds  dating 
from  the  end  ra 
the  11th  Cen- 
tury onwards. 


Only  the  His- 
tories, of  which 
similar  MSJ.  exist 
at  Queen's  College 
and  the  foltlsh 
Museum. 


(a)  On  application, 
leave  granted  to  any 
person,  lay  or  derio, 
who  can  read  them. 

(b)  Lent,  most  rarely, 
by  Dean  and  Chapter; 
sjf .  Jlev.  James  Bennett^ 
at  his  own  house,  for 
making  Appendix  8  to 
Vol.  X.  .Historical  Manu- 
scripts Commission, 
April  1888— April  1886. 
Also  lent  for  use  in 
house  of  Dean  or  Canon 
to  literary  applicant ; 
«.ff.,  to  Mr.  Luke  Owen 
Pike  (with  a  view  to 
**  Year  Book  16,  Edwaid 
HL.  1  "),  in  the  Dean's 
study  for  two  days,  1895. 

(c)  Yes.  Applicants 
are  few,  but  fit. 


*  (a)  and  (b)  Copy  of 
rules  appended, 
(c)  Ic  Is  believed  so. 


(a)  Never. 

(b)  None  are  lent. 


Yea.  PievloiiB  to 
1870,  }aj  negleotb  In 
1870  Ganon  Bernard  (a 
new  Canon  then,  under 
the  old  system  of  cO' 
optationX  assisted  hj 
Mr.  H.  T.  Riley,  In- 
duced the  Dean  and 
Chapter  to  put  our 
documents  into  mte- 
matic order.    8eei{ti^ 


None  by  Are,  but  to 
a  slight  extent  by 
damp  when  in  other 
hancb. 


(a)  At  any  time  on 
previoas  application. 

(b)  Documents  only 
lent  out  on  application 
to  the  Dean  and  Chap- 
ter, and  with  permission 
granted. 


No :  but  there  ia  a 
record  in  the  Chapter 
Book  of  1678  that 
documents  sent  to 
London  were  nrobably 
destroyed  in  the  Great 
Fire  of  1666. 


Not  within   recent 
years. 


At  any  time  when  the 
Cathedial  Is  open,  is., 
from  9  a.m.  to  6  p.m., 
and  in  winter  to  6  p.m.. 
under  supervision  ox 
the  Cathednl  dflcers. 


*  Cathidiul  Lisrart.— Penons  wishing  to  examine  any  of  the  Books  in  the  Library  (except  the  Sealed  Book)  may  do  so  on  applying  at  the 
Chapter  Office,  over  the  Abbey  Street  Gateway. 

Any  respectable  person  may  take  Books  with  certain  exceptions  out  of  the  Library.  All  Books  must  be  returned  uninjured,  within  one  month  ; 
and  no  person  can  have  out  more  than  two  volumes  at  the  same  time. 

Persons  wlshlrg  to  examine  anv  of  the  Manuscripts  or  the  Sealed  Book  must  applv  to  the  Chapter  Clerk,  8.  G.  Saul,  Esq.,  Castle  Street. 

Certain  Manuscripts  may  be  taken  out  of  the  Library  on  application  beimr  made,  in  writing,  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  through  the  Chapter  Clerk, 
and  satisfactory  security  being  given  to  return  the  Manuscripts  uninjoied  within  a  reasonable  and  fixed  period.    (Under  (Siapter  Order,  April,  1874.) 

Other  Mitnuscripts,  such  as  the  Machel  Manuscripts,  which  from  their  condition  cannot  be  allowed  to  go  out,  may  be  consulted  hf  any  nspeetable 
person  ;  faci:i;lM  foi  so  doing  will  be  afforded  by  the  Chapter  Clerk. 
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LOCAL  RECORDS  COMMITTEE. 


ENGLAND 

AND 

WALES. 


1.  What  collections  of 
docameDts  relating  to 
the  history  of  the  locality 
already  exist? 

What  is  the  general 
nature  of  their  contents? 


CATHEDRALS— tfon^. 


HBItEFORD 
CThe  Very 
Dean).* 


Rev.  The 


LINCOLN  • 
CThe  Very 
Dean). 


Rev.  The 


LLAKDAFF 

(The  Very  Rev.  The 
Dean,  for  the  Chap- 
ter). 


ICAKCHBSTERt 
CThe  Very  Rev. 
Dean). 


The 


irOBWICH 

(Chapter  Clerk,  for  the 
Dean). 


The  documents  gene- 
rally relating  to  the 
Cathedral  Church  at 
Hereford.  Deeds  relating 
to  the  properties  forming 
the  possessions  of  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Hereford. 


2.  Are  they 
in  public  or 
private  cus- 
tody? 


S.  In  what  build- 
ing are  they  con- 
tained? 


In  private 
custody. 


In  a  tower  adjoin- 
ing the  Cloister  of 
Hereford  Cathe- 
dral. 


1.  In  Cathedral  muniment  room, 
ordered  and  cataloeued  lately  by 
late  Canon  Wichenaen  uid  Canon 
Christopher  Wordsworth. 

2  and  S.  To  A.D.  1700.  in  Bishop 
Alnwick's  Tower.  Old  Palace,Linooln. 
After  that  date,  in  Exchequer  Qate, 
Lincoln. 

4.  In  the  OuUdhaU. 


1.  Cathedral  docu- 
ments :  Chapter  Acts, 
Leases.  Charters,  &c.  (nee 
Historical  Manuscripts 
Commission ;  Rev.  James 
Bennett's  report). 

2.  Bishops  Rasters. 
8.  Transcript  of  Parish 

Rasters,  Terriers,  Ac. 

4.  Municipal  Records 
^ported  on  by  Rev. 
W.  D.  Macray  for  the 
Historical  Manuscripts 
Commission). 


There  are  no  documents 
in  possession  of  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  this  Cathe- 
dral ^Llandafl)  except— 

a.  An  Address  by  Bishop 
Blethin  (Bp.  1575—1690), 
followed  by  extracts  in  Latin  from  a  MS.  headed  "  Consue- 
tudines  et  Ordinaciones  Ecclesiae  Laudavensis,"  and  comprising 
forms  of  Oath  taken  by  Dignitaries  and  notices  of  appointment 
of  such,  taken  by  the  Bishop  from  an  earlier  book  (no  longer 
known  to  exist)  entitled  "  Ecclesiie  Textus." 

b.  The  Acts  of  Chapter,  dating  from  A.D.  157Sand  continued, 
with  gaps,  to  the  present  time. 

We  have  sufficient  historical  evidence  that  all  the  other 
documents  formerly  in  possession  of  the  Chapter  were  either 
alienated  or  burnt  in  the  16th  Century,  or  destroyed  in  like 
manner  in  the  17th  Century. 

.Ar.JS.— Besides  the  above,  the  Parochial  Registers  of  the 
Parish  of  Llandaff,  of  which  the  Cathedral  is  the  Parish  Church, 
dating  from  the  year  1724  are  kept  in  an  iron  chest  imbedded 
in  the  wall  of  the  Cathedral. 


These  MSB.  are  in  the  custody  of 
the  Dean  and  Chapter,  and  are  kept 
in  an  iron  fireproof  chest  by  the 
Chapter  Clerk,  at  his  office. 


MSS.  and  documents  in 
the  iron  safe  in  the  Chap- 
ter House.  These  com- 
prise Charters  (several). 
Deeds,  Minute  Books  of 
Chapter,  and  Miscel- 
laneous Memoranda  re- 
lating to  letting  of  land, 
Ac.t  &c. 


The  Documents  belong- 
ing to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Norwich, 
relating  to  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  Norwich. 

They  consist  of  Royal 
Grants  and  Old  Title 
Deeds  and  evidences  re- 
lating to  the  endowment 
of  the  Church  and  Bene- 
dictine Convent,  and  of 
Convent  Rolls  and  Ac- 
counts and  Ledgers  hetore 
the  Reformation. 

The  Cathedral  Statutes. 

Chapter  Books,  Audit 
Books  and  Ledgers  (or 
Register  booksX  modem 
Title  Deeds,and  evidences 
and  general  Accounts  of 
the  new  foundation  of 
the  Dean  and  Chapter 
after  the  Reformation. 


In  the  cus- 
tody of  the 
Dean  and 
Chapter,three 
of  whom  have 
keys  which 
have  all  to  be 
produced  in 
order  to  ob- 
tain entrance 
into  the  safe. 


They  are  in 
the  private 
custody  of 
the  Dean  and 
Chapter,  in 
accordance 
with  the  re- 
quirements of 
the  Cathedral 
Statutes. 


4.  (a)  Is  the  accom- 
modation sufficient  and 
satisfactory  ? 

In  particular— 

(b)  Is  the  building 
fireproof  and  dry,  and 

(c)  Are  the  rooms  wel 
liffhted  and  otherwise 
adapted  for  the  use  of 
those  who  may  wish  to 
consult  them  ? 


6.  (a)  Who  an  the 
custodians? 

(b)  By  whom  are  they 
appointed  ? 

(c)  What  gnaraatees, 
if  any,  are  therefor  the 
appointment  of  persons 
with  proper  qualifica- 
tions? 

(d)  How  are  they  paid? 

(e)  Do  they  discharge 
any  other  functions  ? 


In  the  Chapter 
House  of  the  Cathe- 
dral. 


They  are  oon- 
talnea  in  the  Cathe- 
dral Treasury,  a 
room  above  the 
groined  stone  roof 
of  one  of  the 
Chapels  of  the 
Cathedral. 


(a)  Yes. 

(b)  Building  Is  dry 
and  practically  fire- 
proof, as  there  is  no  fire 
or  light  from  candle  or 
gas  allowed. 

^)  The  rooms  are 
sufficiently  lighted  by 
day  to  enable  one  to 
consult  the  documents. 


(a)  For  the  Cathedral 
documents  the  accom- 
modation is  sufficient 
and  fairly  satisfactory. 

(b)  The  building  is 
not  fireproof ;  it  is  dry. 

(c)  No  Ughts  are 
allowed,  but  in  the  day 
time  it  is  convenient 
for  study. 


Yes. 


(a)  Yes. 

(bX(c).  Yes;  but  they 
are  the  private  propertyr  i 
of  the  Cluster. 


(a)  The  acconunodar- 
tion  is  sufficient  and* 
satisfactoiT. 

(b),  (o).  The  Treasury 
is  not  absolutely  fire- 
proof, as  it  has  a  wooden 
roof  covered  with  lead.- 
It  is  dry,  well  llffhted, 
and  adapted  for  the  use* 
of  those  persons  who 
are  allowed  to  consult 
the  documents. 


The  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Hereford  Cathedral 
are  ex-ofieio  CustodJans, 
and  the  Chapter  Clerk 
has  access  to  them. 


The  Cathedral  docu- 
ments are  in  the  charae 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Cathedral 


(a)  The  Chapter  Clerk, 
as  already  stated. 

(b)  By  the  Dean  and 
chapter. 


(a)  The     Dean     and 
Chapter. 
n>)  By  Charter. 

(c)  One  of  the  Canons 
is  the.  Statutory 
"Registrar." 

(d)  He  has  no  salaiy. 

(e)  He  is  a  Ganon  of 
the  Cathedral,  and  is 
assisted,  when  neces- 
sary. \tj  the  Chapter 
Clerk. 


(a)  The  Ch»ter  dark, 
W.  T.  Beoaiy,  llj)., 
W.B.A. 

(b)  He  is  appointed  by 
the  Dean,  and  ia  on  the 
Foundation. 

(o)By  the  Cathedral 
Statutes  he  most  be  a 
Notary  Public,  and  take 
the  oaths  of  ofllse 
weacribed  by  the 
Cathedral  Statntea. 

(d)HeIs  paid  I7  the 
Dean  and  ChuiMr  a 
stipend  as  Chaptar 
Clerk. 

(e)He  dtecharses  all 
the  other  f^inettons  of 
Chapter  dark,  and  be 
is  also  the  Reciatrar  of 
the  Dioceae  of  aonridi. 


*  I  should  mention  that  there  are  certain  valuable  documents,  e.g,,  the  Hereford  0se  and  Breviary,  which  has  been  Ibaned  to  the  Bodleian  Llbniy 
at  Oxford  and  the  British  Museum,  which  has  been  returned,  and,  with  the  Bangor  Use  and  other  valuable  MSSw,  are* in  an  upp«r  room  of  s  boiidlog 
rsceatly  built  to  oontain  the  MSS.  and  other  Chained  Books,  and  which  was  built  as  far  as  possible  fireproof  and  eqpeoially  for  the  punose.  Access 
to  these  Books  can  be  obtained  by  permission  of  the  Dean  or  Librarian,  and  one  of  those  named  or  a  deputy  always  aooompanlea  the  Tisitor.  Some  of 
these  documents  have  been  printed,  and  there  Is  a  Catalogue  of  them  all.  The  Chained  Library  isoneot  the  most  remaricable  known  t»esist. 
The  andint  **  ICappa  Mundi,"  date  1800,  is  also  considered  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  its  kind,  and  It  in  a  laige  frame,  glased,  acl  huag  in  the 
OathedraL 
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0.  WhAt  •fnada  are 
avaUAble  for  the 
mainteiuuMe  of  the 
oolleolloB  or  for 
adding  to  Ita  oon- 
tentof 


7.  (a)  How  are  the  docu- 
ments claaeifled  and  arranged? 

0>)  Is  there  anr  lilt  of  or 
Index  to  the  contente  of  the 
collections? 

(c)  If  so,  is  It  written  or 
printed? 


None  are  required. 


(a)  According  to  the  proper- 
Ues. 
(b)Tes. 
<o)  Written. 


Nona. 


iron«» 


There  is  a  catakMcne  printed 
bj  tibe  flistorioal  titanusorlptB 
Cvminisslon. 


8.  To  what 
date  do  the 
oldest  docu- 
ments go  hack? 


9.  Have  any  of 
them  been  printed 
or  calendared  ? 


10.  (a)  At  what  times 
and  under  what  condi- 
tions are  members  of 
the  public  allowed  to 
inspect  or  copy  docu- 
ments in  the  collec- 
tion? 

(b)  Are  there  any 
rules  about  lending  out 
documents  ? 

(c)  If  so,  hare  they 
worked  well  ? 


12SS  A.D. 


None  of  the  docu- 
ments in  the  Arc- 
hive room  have 
been  printed,  but 
they  are  arranged 
in  order. 


12th  century. 


Answered 
viously. 


pre* 


j       A.D.  1678,  as 
•  -already  stated. 


There  Is  no  additian 
necessary,  and  the 
maintenance  is  obll- 
gatovy. 


There  are  no  special 
fundi  BwailaUe. 


No. 


(a)  They  do  not  need  any. 

Xb)  One  is  being  made  by 
the  Registrar  and  Chapter 
Clerk. 


(a)  The     Doouments     are 
classified  and   arranged   in 
presses,  chests,  and  closets  in 
;he  Cathedral  Treasury, 
(b),  (e).  There  is  a  IfiB.  List 
of  this  Convent  Soils. 


The        16th 
Century. 


I 


Some  of  the 
Documents  go 
back  in  date 
nearly  to  the 
time  of  the 
Foundation  of 
the  Cathedral 
Church,  but, 
iceneraliy  speak- 
ing, the  docu- 
ments com- 
mence in  a 
regular  form 
from  the  latter 
end  of  the  Itth 
Century. 


Several. 


Bartholomew 
Cotton's  MS.  CHls- 
toria  Angllcana), 
edited  by  the  late 
Rev.  H.  R.  Luard, 
for  the  Rolls  Com- 
mission, and  the 
old  records,  have 
been  descrfbed  in 
the  Appendix  to 
the  nrst  Report  of 
the  Historical 
Manuscripts  Com- 
mission. 


The  Public  arei  not 
admitted  to  the  Dean 
and  Chapter^s  Archive 
room,  but  should  any- 
one specially  desire  to 
study  them  the  Dean 
would  be  ready  to 
accompany  them,  as  he 
did  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
J.  WiUis  Clarke,  Regis- 
try of  Cambridge. 


(a)  During  the  day- 
light, with  the  per- 
mission of  the  Dean 
and  Chapter. 

(b).  No. 


11.  Have  any  of  tba 
documents,  witbla 
your  knowledge,  been 
destroyed  or  iajwed 
by  flr^  dampk  or  ollisr 
causer 


None  that  I  knov 
of,  and  tlie  Chapter 
Clerk  is  not  aware  o 
any. 


Na 


No. 


The  Chapter  docu- 
ments are  in  Uie  keeping 
of  the  Dean  and  Chap- 
ter. If  anyone  desired 
information  of  an 
archflsologlcal  character 
doubtless  such  inf  orma- 
ation,  if  not  of  the 
'*  secreta  **  of  the  Cha|  • 
ter,  would  be  given; 
but  they  are  chiefly 
private,  and  on  business 
of  the  Chapter. 


(a)  Antiquarians  and 
experts  of  known  repute 
are,  from  time  to  time, 
allowed  by  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  to  Inspeet 
or  cq;>y  doouments  in 
the  collection,  but 
under  due  supervision. 

(b)  As  a  rule,  the 
documents  are  not  lent 
out. 

(c)  The  Cotton  MS. 
was  lent  to  Ifr.  Luard. 
In  a  few  cases  docu- 
ments have  been  lent 
out  on  bond,  or  other 
guarantee,  out  this 
mode  of  lending  has  not 
worked  satimustorUy 
in  every  case. 


None. 


None  of  the  doou- 
ments, within  tba 
knowledge  al  tba 
Dean  ^and  Ohapter| 
have  been  destroyed 
or  damaged  hf  ftn  in 
modem  wnea. 


t  The  Partdi  Chureh  of  Manchester  was  CoUeglated  in  14tl,  and  In  1817  became  the  Cttthedral  of  the  Dioeese  of  Manchester.    The  above  retwn 
oeats  of  the  Documents  relating  to  the  Chapter  constituted  the  College  of  Christ  in  the  latest  Charter  of  Charles  I. ;  for  those  appertaining  to 
i^  Paridi  anthoritiflik  oonslstiiw  of  megMeiBk  Ac.,  Its  p.  IM. 
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LOCAL  RECORDS  COMMITTEE. 


ENGLAND 

AND 

WALES. 


1.  What  colIectionB  of 
documents  relating  to 
the  hiBtory  of  the  locality 
already  exist  ? 

What  is  the  general 
nature  of  their  contents  ? 


2.  Are  they 
in  public  or 
private  cus- 
tody? 


8.  In  what  build- 
ing are  they  con- 
tiiliied? 


4.  (a)  Is  the  accom- 
modation sufficient  and 
satisfactory  ? 

In  particular— 

(b)  Is  the  building 
fireproof  and  dry,  and 

(c)  Are  the  rooms  well 
Uffhted  and  otherwise 
adapted  for  the  use  of 
those  who  mar  wish  to 
consult  them  ? 


6.  (a)  Who  are  the 
custodians  ? 

(b)  By  whom  are  they 
appointed? 

(c)  What  guarantees, 
if  any,  are  there  for  the 
appointment  of  persons 
with  proper  qualifica- 
tions? 

<d)  How  are  they  paid  V 

(e)  Do  th^  disdiarge  I 
any  other  functions  ?      I 


CATHEDRALS— eofU. 

CBBI3T    CHUBGH,   OX- 
FOBD. 
(The  OoTemlng  Body). 


BIFON       .... 
(The  Very  Bev.   the 
Dean,  with  aid  of  Chap- 
ter Clerk).    (Uid  before 
Chapter). 


BOOHESTBB     - 
(The  Dean  and  Cliapter). 


I 


8ALISBUBY      - 

(Chapter  Clerk,  on  be- 
half ox  Dean  and  Chap- 
ter). 


BT.  ASAPH 

(The  Yoiy  Be?,   the 

Dean). 


BT.  DAVID'S     - 

(The    Very  Rev.   the 
Deao). 


The  Chartularies,  Title 
Deeds,  Chapter  Books, 
some  of  the  Accounts, 
GoTeming  Body  Beoords, 
and  some  other  College 
Papers. 


In  the  cus- 
tody of  the 
Chapter,  or  of 
the  Treasurer, 
or  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the 
GoYeming 
Body,  or  of 
the  Senior 
Censor. 


In  the  li- 
brary gf  the 
Dean  and 
Chapter. 


I  can  only  answer  for 
those  in  the  custody  of 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Blpon.  These  are  the 
Bipon  Psalter  and  Offices 
of  St.  WUfrid,  14th  Cen- 
tury. Wm.  Wray's  Account  Book,  end  of  16th  Century,  1680^ 
1600.  Fabric  Rolls,  1854  to  1642.  Paper  book  with  various 
Memoranda,  1620.  Treasurers'  Bolls,  1401-1486.  Chamber- 
lains' Do. ,  1 4 10  to  1660.  Begisters  of  Baptisms,  Marriages,  and 
Births  from  1678.    Minute  books  of  Chapter,  from  1026. 


In  the  Chapter 
House,  and  in  the 
Treaiury,  and  in 
the  Secretary's  or 
Censor's  Booms. 


(»)  Ves. 

(b)  Dry,  but  not  fire- 
proof. 

(c)  Yes. 


The  Library, 
forming  part  of  the 
Cathedral  build- 
ings. 


(a)  See  answer  to 
No.  2. 

(b)  Hy  the  Crown 
^Te  in  respect  of  two 
CanonrieeX  or  by  the 
Ooveming  Body. 


(•),  (bX  (c)  Yet. 


In  the  pos« 
session  of  the 
Dean  and 
Chapter. 


In  the  Muniment 
room  of  the  Dean 
and  Chapter. 


The  records  of  the  pro- 
ceedings and  orders  of  the 
Dean  and  Chapter,  and 
the  register  of  the  leases, 
&c.  granted  by  them  since 
the  year  1676,  or  there- 
abouts, with  some  more  ancient  documents.  Aocoont  Books, 
&G,  relating  to  the  former  Monastery  of  St.  Andrew,  sup- 
pressed temp.  Henry  VIII.,  are  in  the  possession  of  the  Deui 
and  Chapter.  In  addition  it  is  known  to  the  Dean  and  Chap- 
ter that  there  are  other  collections  in  the  district,  e.g. — ^the 
Becords  of  the  City  of  Rochester,  of  the  Bishops  of  Bochester, 
of  the  Bochester  Bridge  Corporation— but  the  following  replies 
refer  only  to  the  Documents  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  them- 
selves, the  general  nature  of  which  may  be  described  as  having 
reference,  with  the  exceptions  hereinbefore  mentioned,  to  the 
proceedings  of  and  dealings  with  the  estates  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter,  the  admission  of  the  Deans  and  other  Dignitaries, 
the  election  of  Bishops  of  the  See,  accounts  and  registers 
relating  to  the  estates,  certain  old  Deeds  and  Documents 
relating  to  the  estates  of  the  suppressed  monastery,  records 
of  law  proceedings  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter. 


(a)  The  City  Documents 
and  Beoords. 

(b)  The  Bishop's  Docu- 
ments and  Records. 

(c)  The  Dean  snd  Chap- 
ter's Documents  and 
Becords. 

For  Information  as  to 


The  Chap, 
ter  Becords 
are  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the 
Deim  and 
Chapter  and 
their  Chap- 
ter Clerks. 


Chiefly  in  the 
muniment  rooms 
of  the  Cathedral. 
Some  are  in  the 
strong-room  at  the 
Chapter  Clerk's 
Office. 


(a)  and  (b)  reference 
should  be  made  to  the 
City  Authorities  and  to  the  Bishop. 

^c)  Consist  of  the  Act  Books  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  cod- 
tafning  records  of  Chapter  Meetings,  business  and  appoint- 
ments, and  at  times  other  miscellaneous  infcmnation,  and  a 
large  number  of  old  charters,  leases,  Ac.  relating  to  the 

iropertv  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  and  the  Endowments  of 

he  Cathedral. 


ti 


(a)  Fairly  so ;  but 
many  papers,  books,  Ac. 
have  accumulated ;  and 
though  the  documents 
are  safely  preserved, 
the  space  is  so  limited 
that  they  are  not  aU 
very  accessible. 

(b)  The  building  is 
fireproof  and  dry. 

(c)  Those  who  wish 
to  consult  them  would 
do  so  in  the  Chapter 
Boom  or  Library  close 
to  the  Muniment  Boom, 
which  is  convenient 
both  as  to  light  and 
otherwise. 


(a)  Dean  and  Chapter. 

(d)  The  present  Li- 
brarian, a  very  intelli- 
gent verger  of  the 
Cathedral,  is  paid  51.  a 
year. 


(a)  The  Dean  and 
Canons ;  and  the  Chap- 
ter Clerk  as  their  officer. 

(bX  (cX  (dX  (e)  The 
Chapter  Clerk  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  Dean 
and  Chapter,  and  his 
dutT  is  to  transact  such 
business  relatim?  to  the 
Qiurch  and  the  Estates 
as  they  entrust  to  him  ; 
he  is  paid  by  than ;  and 
the  custody  of  these 
records  is  a  part  only 
of  his  duties ;  and  there 
are  no  guarantees  that 
he  has  any  special  quali- 
fications In  the  respects 
alluded  to. 


Si 


(a)  Yes.  See  reply  to  Ko.  2. 

>)  and  (c)  The  muni- 
ment room  is  part  of  • 
the  original  fabric  of  the  Cathedral,  but  almost 
separated  from  it ;  it  is  very  dry,  built  ofatone 
with  wooden  vaulting,  there  is  no  heating 
apparatus,  and  no  artificial  light  is  ever  used 
in  it.  The  strong-room  at  the  Chapter  Clerk's 
office  contains  no  heating  apparatus,  and  the 
only  artificial  light  used  is  a  portable  electric 
lamp.  Documents  are  brought  from  the  place 
where  they  are  kept  to  another  room  in  the 
Chapter  Clerk's  office  when  wanted. 


I  know  of  no  Documents  excent  what  may  be  in  the  custody  of  private  individuals.  There  is  a  box  of  old  Bishopric 
The  Documents  before  referrea  to  relate  exclusively  to  Ecclesiastical  proper^  and  would  not  appear  to  be  of  public 
Transcripts  of  Blisters  and  Terriers  of  the  various  parishes  in  the  Diocese.  The  Transcripts  are  arranged  in  Buzal 
Bundles  containing  five  years.  There  is  an  index  showing  which  Transcripts  exist  and  which  are  wanting,  so  that  it 
The  fees  charged  are  similar  to  those  charged  at  Somerset  House.  The  earliest  Transcripts  commence  in  1662.  With 
taken  better  care  of,  and  the  frequent  inspections  of  them  prove  that  the  public  know  where  to  find  them. 


I  am  not  aware  of  any 
"  collections,"  beyond  the 
Cathedral  records,  as  de. 
scribed  In  Jones  and  Free- 
man's History  of  the 
Cathedral,  and  some  his- 
tories of  the  County  of 
Pembroke.  I 


The  records 
of  the  Cathe- 
dral are  In 
the  custody 
of  the  Dean 
and  Chapter. 


In  the  Cathedral 
Library  and  in  the 
Chapter  Boom. 


(a)  Yes. 

(b)  and  (c)  The  Cathe- 
dral is  not  **  fireproof," 
but  it  is  dry  and  "  well 
lighted." 


(a)  The  Dean  and 
Coapter. 

(b)  The  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese. 

(c)  The  reeponslbtlity 
of  those  who  nominate 
the  Bishop. 

(d)  They  are  not 
specially  paid. 


duti 


(e)  Yes,  their  capitular 
lea. 
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0.  What  funds  are 
ftTAilable  for  the 
maintenance  of  the 
coUeetlon  or  for 
adding  to  Itc  coa- 
iMitaT 


7.  (a)  How  are  the  docu- 
ments claaslfled  and  arranged  ? 

(b)  Is  there  any  list  of  or 
Index  to  the  contents  of  the 
collections  ? 

(c)  If  so,  is  it  written  or 
printed  ? 


8.  To  what 
date  do  the 
oldest  docu- 
ments go  bacic  ? 


9.  Have  any  of 
them  been  printed 
or  calendareid  ? 


10.  (a)  At  what  times 
and  under  what  condl- 
ti<m8  are  members  of 
the  public  allowed  to 
inspect  or  copy  docu- 
ments in  the  collec- 
tion? 

(b)  Are  there  any 
rules  about  lending  out 
documents  ? 

(c)  If  so,  have  they 
worked  well  ? 


11.  Have  any  of  the 
documents,  wltlim 
your  knowledge,  been 
destroyed  or  injured 
by  fire,  damp,  or  i»ther 
cause? 


Kone. 


(a)  The  Chartularlet  are  all 
arranged. 

(b)  Yes. 

(c)  Written ;  but  lome  of 
the  Chartularies  have  been 
printed. 


The  reign  of 
Henry  I. 


Non*.  A  few  books 
are  bought  from  time 
to  time  by  the  Chap- 
ter, such  as  those  of 
the  Surtees  Society. 


(a)  Bv  date. 

(b)  There  is  a  Catalogue  of 
the  Library.  The  Documents 
above  enumerated  hardly  re- 
quire an  Index. 

(c)  The  Catalogue  is  written . 


The  oldest  are 
alx>ut  the  14th 
Centuiy. 


The  Records,  Minute' 
Books,  Registers,  &c. 
are  kept  from  vear  to 
year    and   added  to 
the  preceding  Regis- 


(a)  So  far  as  possible  they 
are  kept  on  several  shelves  or 
divisions,  and  in  due  order  oi 
date.  The  De^ds  are  in  boxes, 
the  more  ancient  in  separate 
covers,  duly  noted  as  to  their 
dates,  and  with  the  names  of 
the  estates,  &e.  they  relate 
to. 

(b)  There  is  not  any  such 
List  or  Index. 


The  oldest 
document  it  the 
book  known  as 
"  The  Textus 
Roffensis,"  of 
the  early  part 
of  the  12th  Cen- 
tury. "  The 
Custnmale  Rof- 
fense "  of  the 
14th  Century, 
and  Deeds  re- 
lating to  the 
possessions  of 
the  MonastexT 
from  the  18tb 
Century.  The 
Bishop's  Regis- 
ters  go  back  to 
I486. 


The  muniment  room 
is  maintained  out  of 
the  Fabric  Fund  of 
the  Cathedral.  The 
collection  of  docu- 
ments automatically 
increases  without  ex- 
pense. 


(a)  Under   the   subject   to 
which  they  relate. 

(b)  Yea. 

(c)  Written. 


The  12th  Cen- 
tury. 


Leases,  in  the  custody  of  the  Chapter  Clerk,  St.  Asaph. 

interest.    I  have  maae  inquiries  with  the  Registrar  of  this  Diocese. 


Some  of  the  Cliar- 
tularies  have  been 
printed,  and  Rome 
eopied  in  the  Book 
of  Rvidences. 


(a)  Only  by  special 
leave  in  each  cue. 

(b)  They  are  only  lent 
to  the  Bodleian  Li- 
brary, to  be  studied 
there. 

(c)  Yes. 


No. 


The  Surtees  So- 
ciety has  printed 
the  Fabric  Rolld 
and  other  Rolls 
mentioned  in  An- 
swer 1.  Wray's  Ac- 
count Book  is  also 
Krinted  ss  a  num- 
er  of  the  "Anti- 
Siury,"  and  the 
fflces  of  St.  Wilfrid. 


The  "Textus Rof- 
fensis "  bus  been 
printed,  partly  by 
w.  Lambarde 
(APKAIONOMIA 
sive  De  pri8c!s 
Anglorum  legibus 
librl,  Ac,  1663). 
Heame's  "  Textus 
Roffensis,"  1720. 
Numerous  selec- 
tions have  been 
printed  from  the 
Saxon    Laws,    <&c. 


(a;  Onlv  by  special 
leave  of  Dean  and 
Cliapter. 

(b;  None. 


(s)  The  applications 
are  not  frequent ;  any 
duly  qualified  person 
would  bo  sllowedby  the 
Dean  and  Chapter,  or 
by  the  Dean,  Vice  Dean, 
or  Canon  in  residence, 
to  inspect  or  copy  anv 
documents  in  the  Li- 
brary, under  proper 
supervision. 

(b)  There  are  no  fixed 
rules,  however. 


No.  One  of  the 
Fabric  Rolls  Is  missing, 
but  it  will  probably 
be  found. 


Not  of  late  years, 
but  many  of  those  con- 
tained in  the  "  Regis- 
trum  Roffsnse,"  1709^ 
which  must  then  have 
been  in  the  possession 
of  the  Dean  and  Chap- 
ter, are  now  not  to  be 
found. 


contained  in  It :  a 
complete  reference  to  all  these  productions  up  to  the  present  time 
has  Deen  given  by  Professor  Liebermann,  of  Berlin,  a  few  years  ago, 
and  is  printed  in  "  Archnologia  Cantiana  "  Vol.  xxiii  (1898),  pp.  101-12. 
The  "Custumale  Rolfeuse^'  was  printed  by  Mr.  J.  Tliorpe,  1788. 
The  "RegiHtrum  Roffense"  by  D.  Thorpe,  170D,  contains  many  of 
the  earlier  recoi-ds  of  the  Monastery  and  of  the  Bidiopric  of 
Rochester.  The  "  Dotation  Charter  "  and  Statutes  of  Henry  VIII. 
were  printed  by  Dr.  Richard  Rawlinson,  1717.  The  Registers  of 
Baptisms,  Marriages,  and  Burials  in  the  Cathedral  were  printed 
privately,  and  published  by  Mr.  T.  Shindler,  M.A.,  1802. 


Many  of  the  docu- 
ments have  at  times 
been  printed.  In 
the  Rolls  Series 
among  othera.  They 
have  been  lately 
examined  on  behalf 
of  the  Hist.  MSS. 
Commission,  but 
the  Report  is  not 
yet  published. 


(a)  Documents  are 
Inspected  by  leave  of 
the  Dean  and  Chapter 
by  arrangement  with 
the  Chapter  Clerks. 

(b)  and  (c)  No  docu- 
ments are  lent,  as  a 
rule,  but  on  occasion 
MSS.  liave  been  sent  to 
the  British  Museum  for 
the  use  of  persons  who 
wished  to  consult  them. 


Not  of  late  yean. 
Up  to  60  or  60  years 
ago  the  documents 
appear  to  have  been 
verv  carelessly  kept, 
ana  eome  of  them 
suffered  from  damp. 


In  addition  to  Documents  which  are  purely  Diocesan  he  has  the  custody  of 


Deaneries.  A  Roll  Is  made  up  containing  the  Transeripts  for  each  Parish  In  the  Rural  Deanery  for  each  separate  year.  These  are  acain  tied  up  m 
can  be  seen  at  a  glance  whether  any  particular  Transcript  exists  or  Is  wanting.  A  well  lighted  room  Is  available  for  the  public  wishing  to  search, 
regard  to  Terriers  they  are  made  up  in  Rolls,  each  parish  separately.    The  parishes  arc  again  made  up  into  Deaneries.    These  Documents  cannot  be 


The  general  "funds" 
of  the  Cathedral. 


(a)  They 
volumes. 

(b)  No. 


are     bound     in 


See  reply  to  Ques- 
tion No.  1. 


(a)  By  leave  of  the 
Dean,  and  at  such  times 
as  he  may  apix>int. 

(b)  No. 


Ilie  Cathedral  and 
Its  contents  have  been 
thi  Ice  destroyed. 


I 
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LOCAL  RECORDS  COMMITTEE. 


ENGLAND. 


1.  What  coHectioiiB  of 
docunienta  relating  to 
the  history  of  the  locality 
already  exist  ? 

What  is  the  general 
nature  of  their  contents  ? 


2.  Are  they 
in  public  or 
private  cus- 
tody? 


8.  In  what  build- 
ing are  they  con- 
tained? 


4.  (a)  Is  the  accom- 
mo4iation  sufficient  and 
satisfactory  ? 

In  particular— 

(b)  Is  the  building 
fireproof  and  dry,  and 

(c)  Are  the  rooms  well 
lighted  and  otherwise 
adapted  for  the  use  of 
those  who  may  wish  to 
consult  them  ? 


6.  (a)  Who  are  the 
custodians  1 

(b)  By  whom  are  th^ 
appointed  ? 

(c)  What  guarantees, 
if  any,  are  there  for  the 
appointment  of  persons 
with  proper  qualifica- 
tions? 

(d)  How  are  they  paid? 

(e)  Do  they  discharge 
any  other  functions  ? 


COLLEGIATE 
(CHAPTERS. 


WEST-NUNSTEE 

(The  Dean  and  Chap- 
ter). (Replies  suggested 
by  Mr.  Edward  Scott. 
Keejier  of  the  MSS.  and 
Eg'U-ton  Librarian  at  the 
British  Museum). 


WINDSOR 
(Ihe   Very 
Dear). 


Rev.  The 


The  magni^cent  and 
priceless  collection  known 
as  the  Westminster  Chap- 
ter Munimenta. 

They  may  be  divided 
for  general  purposes  into 
three  classes  of  docu- 
ments—(a)  those  strictly 
connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  Abbey  and  its 
Precincts ;  (b)  those  re- 
lating to  the  Abbey's 
property  in  various 
Counties  in  England  and 
Wales ;  and  ^c)  a  class 
styled  "  Miscellanea," 
which  includes  all  such  as 
do  not  fall  under  the  head 
of  (a)  and  (b). 


They  are  in 
the  custody 
of  the  Dean 
and  Chapter 
of  West- 
minster. 


They  are  in 
the  custody 
of  the  Dean 
and  Canons. 


In  the  Abbey  it- 
self. 


In  the  "Erary," 
a  stone-built  and 
vaulted  structure. 


The  muniments  belong- 
ing to  the  Dean  and 
CimonB  of  Windsor  con- 
sist of  Papal  Bulls,  Royal 
Letters  Patent  and  Pri- 
vate, Charters  of  Granta, 

leases  of  Chapter  property  from  1351  downwards.    Some  of 

th  lands  that  belonged  to  the  Alien 
Priories  that  subsequently  were  granted  to  the  Chapter  are  of 
the  12th  and  loth  centuries  (especially  is  this  the  case  with 
documents  relating  to  the  Bec-Herlouin  tithes  in  England). 
There  are  a  number  of  various  Court  Rolls  from  the  16th 
century.  Compotus  Rolls  of  the  Stewards,  the  Precentors, 
and  the  Treasurers  from  1353  downwards,  but  not  continuous. 
Ledgers  and  Rent  booln  of  Estates.  Register  of  Wills  proved 
before  Dean  and  Canons.  Some  Wills  of  the  15th  century. 
Register  of  Chapter  Acts  from  1506  to  1088,  and  from  1600  to 
present  date. 

There  are  also  the  Muniments  of  the  Corporation,  the 
Parochial  Registers,  and  the  Churchwardens'  accounts.  As 
regards  the  first  of  these,  several  references  made  to  them  In 
Tighe  and  Davis's  "  Annals  of  Windsor,"  1858.  are  sufficient 
to  show  that  they  are  valuable  and  important.  But  details 
regarding  them  must  be  ascertained  from  their  proper  custo- 
dians. 


(a)  Certainly. 

(b)  Apparently. 

(c)  Well  lighted,  but 
the  documents  are 
never  consulted  there 
(nor  ever  could  be),  but 
are  taken  to  the  Chap- 
ter Clerk's  offices  for 
the  use  of  those  who 
wish  to  consult  them. 


Yes. 

Very  dry  and 
practically  fireproof,  as 
no  artificial  lights  are 
admitted. 

(c)  There  is  one  laiige 
window  through  which 
daylight  is  obtained. 

"The  Chapter  room 
opens  through  double 
iron-plated  doors  out  of 
the  Ei-aij.  Any  roll  is 
brought  to  the  Chapter 
room  for  the  inspection 
of  those  who  wish  to 
consult  it.  The  latter 
room  is  comfortable 
knd  well  lighted. 


(a)  The  Chapter  Clerk 
and  his  Staff. 

(b)  By  the  Dean  and 
Chapter. 

(c)  The  question  is, 
in  the  present  case, 
BUperflnouB. 

(d)  By  the  Dean  and 
Chapter. 

(e)  The  usual  duties 
of  Chapter  Clerks  of 
Capitular  Bodies. 


(a)  The  Dean  and 
Canons. 

(b)  The  Crown. 

There  is  no  subordi- 
nate appointed  to  have 
chaise  of  the  Eraiy. 
The  key  is  kept  hj  the 
Chapter     Clerk,     but 

•access  can  only  be 
obtained  by  permiHioo 
of  the  Chapter. 
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0.  What  funds  are 
available  for  the 
maintenance  of  the 
collection  or  for 
addinir  to  its  con- 
tentv" 


7.  (a)  How  are  the  docU' 
ments  classlAed  and  arranged? 

Sy)  Is  there  any  list  of  or 
ex  to  the  contents  of  the 
collections  ? 


(c)  If  so,  is 
printed? 


it  written  or 


8.  To  what 
date  do  the 
oldest  docu- 
ments go  back  ? 


9.  HaTe  anv  of 
them  been  printed 
or  calendared  ? 


10.  (a)  At  what  times 
and  under  what  condi- 
tions  are  members  of 
the  public  allowed  to 
inspect  or  copy  docu- 
ments in  the  collec- 
tion? 

(b)  Are  there  any 
rules  about  lending  out 
documents  ? 

(c)  If  so,  have  they 
worked  well  tf 


11.  Have  any  of  the 
documents,  within 
your  knowledge,  been 
destroyed  or  injured 
by  fire,  damp,  or  other 
cause? 


Such  funds  as  the 
Dean  and  Chapter 
may  allot  for  mainte- 
nance; there  is  no 
Intention  of  adding 
to  them. 


No  special  fund. 


(a)  Under  Counties,  the 
Abbey,  and  Miscellanea. 

(b)  There  is  a  Catalogue 
made  bv  the  Abbey  Librarian, 
Klchard  Widmore,  circ.  1740, 
and  supplemented  by  Thomas 
Burtt,  of  the  Public  Becord 
Office,  A.D.  1872-75. 

(c)  This  is  in  MS. 


The  oldest 
document  is 
A.I>.  692. 


The  most  import- 
ant were  calendared 
for  the  Historical 
Manuscripts  Com- 
mission by  Mr.  T. 
Burtt,  and  pub- 
lished in  tneir 
Reports.  I.,  A  pp., 
pp.  93-07,  and  IV., 
App.,  pp.  171-199. 


(a)  They  are  classified  and 
stowed  in  drawers  and  boxes, 
as  enumerated  in  reply  to 
question  1. 

(b)  (c)  There  is  a  type- 
written Catalogue,  but  not 
indexed. 


1154  A.D. 


Some  have  been 
printed  in  Ashniole's 
••  Order  of  the 
Garter"  and  "His- 
tory of  St.  George's 
Chapel."  and  copied 
from  tnat  work  by 
subsequent  writers. 
They  have  not  been 
calendared. 


(a)  During  the  office 
hours  of  the  Staff  of  the 
Chapter  Clerk,  and  on 
producing  a  written 
permit  from  the  Dean 
and  Chapter,  the  public 
are  allowed  to  inspect 
and  copy  in  the 
ahove  office  such  docu- 
ments as  they  have 
previously  applied  for 
to  the  Dean  and  Chap- 
ter. 

(b)  No. 

(c)  Answered  by  (b). 


(a)  Practically,  any 
day  of  the  week  during 
daylight,  if  the  applica- 
tion to  inspect  par- 
ticular documents  has 
been  approved  by  Chap- 
ter. 

(b)  Documents  are 
not  "lent  out."  Some 
have  been  sent  to  tlie 
British  Museum,  others 
to  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quarians, for  conveni- 
ence of  studepis  who 
specified  what  they 
wished  to  copy.  But 
certainly  none  would 
be  allowed  in  private 
keeping. 


No. 


No. 


3658. 
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LOCAL  KECORDS  COMMITTEE. 


ENGLAND 

AND 

WALES. 


A&CHDEACONS. 
DIOOBB.  AROHDBACONBY. 

OANTIBBURY       •    CANTEBBUBY 

For  MAIDSTONE,  see  page  28a 


70BK 


YORK 


IiOlTDOir 


LONDON 


•DURHAM 


AUCKLAND 


WINCHESTER       -    SURREY    - 


For  ISLE  OF  WIGHT,  see  page  128. 


BANGOR         •       -    BANGOR 


BRISTOL 


BRISTOL    - 


1.  What  collectione  of 
documenta  relating  to 
the  history  of  the  locality 
already  exist  ? 

Wliat  is  the  general 
nature  of  their  contents  ? 


2.  Are  they 
In  public  or 
private  cus- 
tody? 


2.  In  what  build- 
ing are  they  con- 
tained? 


Regiftera  of  Christ 
Chui  ch,  Canterbury. 

Acta  Capitull. 

Archidiaconal  records. 

Treasurer's  Accounts, 
Leases,  &c. 

Miscellaneous  MSS. 


The  only  documents 
relating  to  tliJs  parish  are 
the  Parochial  Registers 
and  the  Tithe  Apportion- 
ments. 


Archdeaconry  of  Lon- 
don.—Collection  exists  in 
room  in  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral ;  consists  of —  deacon 

i.  Annual         present-      London 
ments  of  churchwardens      of  his 
in     archdeaconry     from      official. 
1678  to  1830. 

il.  Annual  list  of 
churchwardens,  of  about  same  date. 


In  charge 
of  the  Dean 
and  Chapter 
of  Canter- 
bury. 


They  are  in 
the  custody 
of  the  Rector. 


They  are  in 
the  custody 
of  the  Arch- 


of 

and 

legal 


4.  (a)  Is  the  accom- 
modation sufHdent  and 
satiMactory  ? 

In  particular— 

(b)  Is  the  building 
fireproof  and  dry,  and 

(c)  Are  the  rooms  well 
United  and  otherwise 
adapts  for  the  use  of 
those  who  may  wish  to 
consult  them  ? 


The  Chapter  Li- 
brary and  the 
Treasury. 


The  Rwisters  are 
in  the  vestries  of 
the  Parish  Church. 
The  Tithe  appor- 
tionments are  in 
the  Rectory. 


In  a  room  In  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral 
reserved  for  the  re- 
cords of  the  Arch- 
deacon of  London 
and  of  the  Bishop 
of  London. 


(The  more  modem  docu- 


ments  of  this  kind  since  1880  are  in  the  custody  of  the  Arch- 
deacon's Reaistrar,  at  28,  Ktiight  Rider  Street,  Doctors'  Com- 
mons (Messrs.  Moore  and  Ciurrey).) 

iii.  Copies  of  apportionments  of  tithe  of  modem  date;  about 
1886—1805. 


They  are  pre- 
served with  great 
care  in  the  Paro- 
chial Vestiy,  in  an 
iron  fireproof  safe. 


We  possess  in  the 
Parish  Chest  of  the 
ancient  Parish  of  Bishop 
Wearmouth  the  Regis- 
ters of  Baptisms,  Marri- 
ages, and  Burials  from 
the  year  1567  up  to  the 
present  time— practically 
perfect. 

There  are  also  about  20  vols,  of  Vestry  books,  containing 
minutes  of  the  meetings  of  the  Select  Vestry  by  which  the 
Parish  was  originally  governed,  dealing  with  matters  which 
relate  to  the  Relief  of  the  Poor,  Churchwardens'  receipts  and 
disbursements,  oommenciuK  with  1661— some  missing. 


These  are  in 
the  custody 
of  the  Rector 
and  Church- 
wardens of 
Bishop  Wear- 
mouth. 


5.  (a)  Who  are  the 
custodiana? 

(b)  By  whom  are  they 
appointed  ? 

(c)  What  gnanntees, 
if  any,  are  there  for  the 
appointment  of  pemos 
with  proper  qualifica- 
tions ? 

(d)  How  are  they  paid* ' 

(e)  Do  they  dischaige 
any  other  f  unctioDs  ? 


I 


(«),(b),(c)    Yes. 


There  is  ample  room 
for  the  documents, 
which  are  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  those  who 
wish  to  consult  them. 


(a)  Fairly. 

(b)  The  room  is  dry, 
and  as  fireproof  as  the 
rest  of  the  Building. 


(a)  The  Dean  and 
Chapter. 

(bX  (c)  Appointed  I7 
the  Crown. 

(e)  Yea. 


(a)  The  Rector. 

(b)  Ex^0leio. 


Parochial  Registers. 
Vestry  Minute  Book. 
Overseer's         Account 
Book. 


A  list  of  documents  in 
existence  is  appended 
under  columns  6  to  0. 


Parish 
Cliurch  Chest 
and  .  Parish 
Comicil. 


Rectory  and  Ofilce 
of  Clerk  to  the 
Parish  Council. 


In    the   Rectory 
House. 


In  the  pri- 
vate custody 
of  the  Ven. 
Arch  deacon 
Pryce,  as  Rector  of  Trefdraeth- 
cum-Llangwyfan. 


/«\  Yes 

(b)  Tlie  building  is 
not  fireproof,  though, 
as  I  have  said,  the  safe 
containing  the  books  is 
so. 

(c)  Yes ;  the  Vestry 
is  a  lai^  and  airy  room. 


See    reply 
tion  2. 


to   qaes- 


Insufflcient. 


(a)  Yes. 

(b)  The  building  dry, 
and  the  oak  chest  well 
fitted  for  the  custody 
of  Papers. 


(a)  The  Rector  and 
Churchwardens. 

(b)  The  Rector  brtlie 
Bishop  of  DorhaoL 
One  Churchwarden  by 
the  Rector.  The  other 
elected  annually  by  the 
Pariahionera. 

(c)  Such  guarantees 
as  are  afTorded  by  the 
method  of  appointinait. 

(d)  The  Rector  I7 
endowment.  Hie  War- 
dens have  no  paymest 

(e)  Yea. 

Rector  and  Chun^ 
wardens  and  Parish 
Council. 


In  other  parts  of  my  Archdeaconry,  which  includes  the  Deaneries  of  Stapleton,  Chippenham,  Britton,  Cricklade,  aod 
good  condition,  kept  in  iron  safes,  either  in  the  Vestry  of  the  Church,  or  in  the  Rectory  or  Vicarage  House.  Tbey 
Clergy,  a«  a  rule,  are  careful  custodians  of  Parochial  Registers,  and  in  some  cases  have  taken  pains  in  restoring  and 


The  chief  ccillection  is  hi  the  possession  of  the  Corporation  of 
the  City  of  Bristol.    It  consists  of-<l;  "The  Little  Red  Book," 


The  documents  at 
the  Council  House  are 
well  kept  In  fireproof 
safes,  and  are  easily 
accessible  to  those  who 
may  wish  to  see  them. 
Tlir>8e  in  the  Bristol 
Museum  and  Library 
have  recently  been 
arranged  and  indexed, 
and  are  kept  in  a 
separate  room.  No 
doubt  those  in  private 
collections  are  well 
cared  for. 


Tlie  custodians  of  tbe 
records  at  the  Council 
Houae  are  the  C4)rpora- 
tion  of  the  City  (tf 
Bristol,  and  Uie  Trea- 
surer of  the  City  has 
them  under  his  care. 
Those  at  the  Muaeiun 
and  LibraiT  are  under 
the  care  of  the  Librarian, 
who  is  appointed  by  the 
Corporation. 


c.  1344  ;  (2)  "The  Great  Red  Book,"  c.  U22 ;  (3)  "The  White 

Book  of  Records,"  e.  1496  ;  (4)  "The  Great  Orphan  Book  and  Book 

of  Wills,"  beginning  1382  ;  (5)  "The  Mayor's  Calendar,"  be^nning 

147U,  by  Robert  Ricart.    The  first  three  books  relate  to  ordmauces 

for  the  (;oveninient  of  the  town,  Laws  of  the  Merchants,  ordinances 

of  the  Crafts,  *c.    The  "  Little  Bed  T»ook,"  and  the  "  Great  Red 

Book"  ai*e  now  being  published.    The  "Great  Ori)han  Book  and 

Book  of  Wills"  contanis  abstracts  of  Wills  with  many  curious 

references  to  localities,  religious  houses,  churches,  and  domestic 

life.    The  first  dated  Will  is  1381,  and  the  last  1595.    It  has  been 

edited  by  the  Rev.  T.  P.  Wadley,  M.A.,  and  published  by  the 

Bristol  and  Gloucestershire  Archaeological  Society.  "  TheMaireof 

Bristowe  is  Kalendar,"  by  Robert  Ricart,  Town  Clerk,  18  Edw.  IV. 

is  full  of  curious  details  of  civic  life,  and  has  been  edited  by  Miss 

Lucy  Toulmin  Smith,  and  published  by  the  Camden  Society     The 

Charters  of  the  City  (some  of  which  are  at  the  Comicil  House)  were  published  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Seyer,  M.A.,  1812. 

The  "  Itinerary  of  William  Wyrcestre,"  1415—1484,  describes  the  streets  and  churches  of  Bristol,  giving  measurements 

of  the  latter  which  are  of  great  interest  to  the  antiquary.    The  MS.  is  in  the  Library  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge.       i 

In  the  Bristol  Museum  and  Library,  under  the  control  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City,  are  a  number  of  Manuacripts       ' 

connected  with  Seyer's  "  Memoirs  of  Bristol,"  "  Calendars  of  Mayors,"  and  many  deeds  relating  to  property  in  the 

city.    There  are  also  many  drawings  of  ancient  buildings  now  destroyed.    Nearly  all  the  City  Churches  have  deeda 

relating  to  their  property  and  books  of  accounts  from  early  times,  with  inventories  of  church  goods.    These  have 

been  edited  ("  Church  Goods ")  in  a  paper  by  the  late  Sir  John  Maclean,  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Bristol  and 

GloucestcrHhire  ArchcDological  Society,  vol.  xli.    Documents  connected  with  the  Abbey  of  St.  Augustine,  Bristol  (now 

the  Cathedral)  are  in  the  possession  of  f>>rd  Fitzhardinge,  at  Berkeley  Castle.    Alderman  F.  ¥.  Fox,  Yate  House, 

Cliipping  Sodbury,  has  a  number  of  Deeds  and  Manuscripts  relating  to  the  city,  and  in  particular  to  tha  (Hdlds  of 

Mercnants  Taylors  and  Weavers.    W.  Jerdone  Braikenridge,  Esq.,  16,  Royal  Crescent,  Bath,  has  a  large  collection  of 

Bristol  Manuscripts  and  of  drawings  of  ancient  buildings. 

""^  *  These  replies  relate  to  the  Church  of  Bishop  Wearmouth,  the  mother-parish  of  the  present  Town  of  Sunderland.  So  far  as  the  Archdeaconry  is  conoenwd. 
tbare  are  no  records  worth  mentioning,  the  foundation  beuig  only  some  20  years  old.  All  the  original  documenta  connected  with  the  Archdeacon's  JurMiction  aiv 
in  the  Registry  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Durham,  who,  until  the  establishment  of  the  present  Archdeaconry,  had  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  County  of  Durham. 
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0.  WhAt  tundB  are 
available  for  the 
maintenance  of  the 
collection  or  for 
adding  to  its  con- 
tent^ 


7.  (a)  How  are  Uie  doea- 
mentii  classified  and  arranged  ? 

S3)  Is  there  any  list  of  or 
ex  to  the  contents  of  the 
coUections? 

(c)  If  so,  is  it  written  or 
printed? 


8.  To  what 
date  do  the 
oldest  docu- 
ments go  back? 


0.  Have  anv  of 
them  been  printed 
or  calendared  ? 


10.  (a)  At  what  times 
and  under  what  condi- 
tions are  members  of 
the  public  allowed  to 
inspect  or  copy  docu- 
ments in  the  collec- 
tion? 

1>)  Are     there    any 
es  about  lemding  out 
documents? 

(c)  If  so.  hsTe  they 
worked  well  ? 


rniei 


11.  Hare  any  of  the 
documents,  within 
your  knowledge,  been 
destroyed  or  injured 
by  fire,  damp,  or  other 
cause  7 


Volantanr    contri- 
butions and  fees. 


I  know  of  none. 


None. 


(a)  As   is    usual    in    such 
collections. 

(b)  Yes. 

(c)  Written. 


A.I>.  880. 


In  the  Historical 
Manuscripts  Com- 
mission Reports. 


Tlie  Tithe  Apportionments 
are  indexed. 


1671. 


(a)  The  documents  arranged 
in  years. 
(d)  I  know  of  no  Catalogue. 


About  1078. 


The  older  Regis- 
ters have  been 
transcribed  by  a 
former  Curate  of 
the  Parish. 


Extracts  in  Areh- 
deacon  Hale's 

"  Precedents." 


fa)  No  classification, 
(b)  No. 


1567  A.D. 


No. 


1566; 
entries. 
1600. 


four 


No. 


PABIBH  ov  Trkfdrabth.— RegisteTB.— A  Joint  Register  of  Baptisms,  Marriages,  and 
Burials,  1550  to  1732 ;  a  Register  of  Marriages,  1756  to  1775  ;  a  Joint  Register  of  Bapttsms  and 
Burials,  1760  to  179D  ;  Registers  of  Marriages -1776  to  1706, 1706  to  1812,  1813  to  1838,  1838  to 
present  day  ;  a  Joint  Register  of  Baptisms  and  Burials,  1801  to  1812  ;  Registers  of  Baptisms, 
1813  Co  1867  and  1867  to  present  day  ;  Registers  of  burials  1813  to  1870,  and  1870  to  present  day. 
A  Tit^he  Commutation  Map.    A  Terrier  (date  1776)  for  parishes  of  Trefdraeth  and  Llangwyfan. 

PAKISH  of  LLANGwrFAiv.— a  Joint  Register  of  Baptisms  and  Burials,  1775  to  1818 ;  Regis- 
ters of  Marriages— 1754  to  1812, 1813  to  1886,  1838  to  present  day ;  a  Register  of  Baptisms, 
1813  to  present  day ;  a  Register  of  Burials,  1813  to  present  day.    A  Tithe  Commutation  Map. 


^(a)  On  Tuesdays  and 
Frlaays,  from  11.15  a.m. 
to  1.15  p.m. 

(b)  MSB.  are  not  lent. 


(a)  By  arrangement. 

(b)  Documents      ar 


not  lent. 


No. 


The  Map  belonging 
to  the  Tithe  Award 
for  the  Township  of 
Bolton  Percy  is  said  to 
have  been  borrowed 
by  the  Engineers  when  making  a  Survey  of 
the  District  in  the  Incumbency  of  the  lata 
Canon  Haroourt,  and  not  since  be«i  restorad. 


Proper  persons  could 
obtain  access  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Arch- 
deacon. 


(a)  They  may  be  in- 
spected liy  anyone  who 
is  prepared  to  pay  the 
fee  of  the  Parish  Clerk, 
who  must  be  present 
during  the  inspection. 

(b)  They  are  never 
lent  out. 


Ota    application    at 
suitable  times. 


At  reasonable  hours 
on  the  payment  of  the 
legal  fees,  which  fees, 
in  the  case  of  anti- 
Quarian  research,  or  in 
the  case  of  poor  appli- 
cants,are  never  exacted. 


Not  to  my  know- 
ledge. 


No. 


Yu. 


No. 


Mahnesbury,  I  am  not  cognisant  of  any  collections  of  documents  other  than  the  ordinary  Parochial  Registers.    These  are  for 
are  usually  in  the  custody  of  thu  Incumbent,  and  I  am  in  the  habit  of  inspecting  them  when  I  visit  the  different  parishes, 
transcribing  older  Registers,  rebinding  the  books  when  decayed,  dkc,  Ac,  often  at  considerable  cost  to  themselves. 


the  most  part  In 
I  believe  that  the 


Such  funds  as  the 
Corporation  may, 
from  time  to  time, 
vote  for  this  purpose. 


These  questions  have  been 
answered  in  the  foregoing 
notes. 


The  oldest 
Charter  is  one 
of  the  reign  of 
Henry  II. 


Included        in 
former  answers. 


At  the  Council  House 
and  Museum  and  Li- 
brary, the  public  are 
allowed  to  inspect  at 
any  reasonable  time. 


No. 
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LOCAL  RECORDS  COMMITTEE. 


ENGLAND 

AND 

WALES. 


1.  What  coUectiom  of 
documents  relating  to 
the  hiatoiT  of  the  locality 
already  exist  ? 

What  is  the  general 
natare  of  their  contents  ? 


2.  Are  they 
In  public  or 
private  cus- 
tody? 


8.  In  what  build- 
ing are  they  con- 
tained? 


4.  (a)  Is  the   accom- 
modation sufficient  and 
I    satisfactory  ? 

'       In  particular— 

'  (b)  Is  the  building 
;    fireproof  and  dry,  and 

j  (c)  Are  the  rooms  well 
I  lighted  and  otherwise 
'    adapted  for  the  use  of 

those  who  may  wish  to 

consult  them  ? 


5.  (a)  ^ho  are  the 
custodiaos? 

(b)  By  whom  are  tbej^ 
appointed  ? 

(c)  What  guarantees, 
if  any,  are  there  fur  the 
appointment  of  persijos 
with  proper  quaiiflca- 
tlons? 

(d)  How  are  they  i^id ' 

(e)  Do  they  dtschai;^c 
any  other  fonctioos  r 


ARCHDEACOXS-^ont^ntMf  1. 
Dioosss.  Arohdeacokbt. 

CARLISLE     •       -  CARLISLE     - 


FURNfsS      • 


CHESTER 


CHESTER 


MACCLESFIELD 


CHICHESTER 


ELY 


CHICHESTER 


-  HUNTINGDON 


In  this  district  there 
are  only  scattered  collec- 
tions of  such  documents, 
no  satisfactory  local  col- 
lection. I  can  only  speak 
of  the  collection  belong- 
ing to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Carlisle,  his- 
torically the  most  impor- 
tant. 


Custody  of 
the  l>ean  and 
Chapter. 


In  the  rooms  of 
the  Chapter  Build- 
ings. 


Not  satisfactory. 
Dry,  but  not  flreproof. 
Sufficient  accommoda- 
tion for  those  who  want 
to  consult  them. 


Dean  and  Chapter. 


In  the  cus- 
tody of  the 
Incumbent  of 
each  Parish. 


They  are  pre- 
served in  iron  safes 
in  the  vestry  of  the 
church.  It  is  the 
Archdeacon's  duty 
to  inspect  them 
when  he  visits. 


Upon  the  whole,  the 
documents  are  in  safe 
custody,  but  much 
might  be  done  to  keep 
them  in  a  dry  condition. 
Damp  is  the  great  de- 
stroyer in  vestries,  the 
iron  safes  being  often 
on  the  ground  instead 
of  being  in  a  dry  place. 


(a)  The  Incuml>entM<f 
Puishes. 

(b)  The  Bisliop 
other  Patrons. 


and 


There  are  volumes  pub- 
lished with  such  docu- 
ments in  the  Rural 
Deaneries  of  Gosforth, 
Cartmel,  Ulverston,  and 
Dalton  in-Fumess  giving 
a  variety  of  information 
to  the  antiquarian  and 
historian.  Chancellor 
Ferguson's  history  of  Cumberland  and  his  history  of  the  Diocese 
of  Carlisle  supply  much  information ;  besides  Bishop  Nlcolson's 
Visitation  and  other  books  of  local  interest. 

1.  Parish  Terriers. 

2.  Beeisters  of  Baptisms,  Marriages,  and  Burials. 
8.  Title  Deeds  of  Lands,  Rent  Chaises,  Ac. 

4.  Tithe  Commutation  Maps. 

5.  Sundry  Rate  Books. 

6.  Parish  Charities. 


I  presume  tliat  inquiries  have  been  sent  to  Town  Councils,  Diocesan  Registrars,  and  others,  so  I  do  not  attempt  md} 
President.    I  therefore  confine  my  reply  to  the  case  of  Parish  Registers,  Old  Churchwarden's  Accounts,  &c. 

Tlie  Archdeacons  and  Rural  Deans  of  the  Diocese  are  most  careful  in  seeing  that  such  documents  are  kept  in  dry  sri*! 
necessary  that  all  the  regulations  with  regard  to  the  keeping  of  the  Registers,  Ac,  should  be  duly  canried  out.  If 
and  generally,  as  a  consequence  of  this,  the  matter  is  set  right. 

The  Incumbents  of  the  several  parishes  are  the  custodians  of  these  documents,  but  with  them  are  closely  aasocist.-i 
deal)  when  they  are  admitted  to  office. 

In  a  few  instances  in  this  Archdeaconry  the  Rasters  (or  selections  from  them)  have  been  recently  published :  r  . 
localities  with  which  they  are  connected. 

As  is  well  known,  the  Rasters  date  from  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  Century ;  and  in  some  of  the  oldest  parishn 

As  Archdeaciin,  I  impress  upon  the  Clergy  the  necessity  of  never  allowing  anyone  to  search  the  Registers  unless  tM 

No  Registers  have  been  destroyed  by  fire  within  my  knowledge  in  this  Archdeaconry,  and  great  care  Is  taken  to  6ee 


The  Regis- 
ters  in   care 
of  Vicar  and 
Churchwar- 
dens. 


In  the  different  Clmrches 
there  are  Registers  of 
Baptisms  and  Marriages, 
and  where  there  are 
Oraveyards,  of  Burials, 
some  dating  as  far  back 
as  1628. 

A  Published  Book  of  the  History  of  the 
locality  by  Ingham.  Clmrch  Accounts, 
and  Minutes  of  Proceedings  of  Vestries  of 
later  date  are  also  kept  in  the  Vestries. 
Tithe  Maps  and  Terriera,  Trust  Deeds, 
Records  of  Consecration  are  also  kept. 
Duplicates  are  also  kept  in  the  Bishop's 
Registr>-,  Chester,  dating  back  to  1600. 


In  the  Vestries. 


(a),(b),(c).  Yes. 


(a)  Vicar    and  War- 
dens. 
Cb)  Parish  in  Vestry. 

(c)  The  apnointtf<i 
Wardens  are  aomitted 
by  the  Chancellor  sixJ 
Archdeacons  to  their 
office  yearh'. 

(d)  wardens  not  pari 

(e)  Usual  functio.-tt  >f 
Wardens. 


The  Archdeacon  docs  not  know  of  any  records  belonging  to  the  Archdeaconry  as  such.    No  records  were  handed  («■ 


Public  —  In 
the    custody 
of  the  Regis- 
trar   of    the 
Archdeaconry 
(C.    Berkeley 
Mayetts,  Esq., 
Archdeaconry 
Oflice,    Hun- 
tingdon). 


Civil  documents,  kept 
by  the  Deputy  Custos 
Rotulomm,  I.  Percy 
Maule,  Es(i.,  who  is  also 
Clerk  of  the  Peace,  Town 
Clerk  of  Huntingdon,  and 
Clerk  to  the  County 
Council.  Of  these  I  have 
no  particular  knowledge. 

Ecclesiastical  docu- 
ments, consisting  of  old 
and  new  Register  Bills, 
Marria(?e  Bonds  and  Marriage  Allegations. 
Notes  of  Pt'uaiK-e8.  Ln)eU  hi  cause^i  <.f 
defamation,  Intimations  of  Faculties, 
Mandates  for.  and  C'ertitli'ates  of,  Induc- 
tion, &c.  ;  generally,  all  papers  relating  to 
the  Archdeaconry  of  Huntingdon.  Some 
few  volumes  in  MSS.  relating  to  ancient 
faculties  are  in  the  custody  of  the  Arch-  i 
deacon  and  are  kept  by  him  in  a  strong 
flrepr(H>f  room  lighted  with  gas  in  his 
own  house. 


In  a  strong  fire- 
proof room  in  the 
Registrar's  house. 


(a)  Yes. 

(b),  (c).  Room  as 
above  stated.  Lighted 
with  gas,  though  gener- 
ally a  candle  is  used. 
Anyone  consulting  them 
can  do  so  in  the  room. 


(a)  As  before  stated, 
the  Registrar  of  the 
Archdeaconry. 

(b)  Appointed  by  Uir 
Archdeaooo. 

(d)  The  Registni-  » 
pala  by  certain  ie^ 
and  the  custody  <^ 
these  documents  is  psrt 
of  his  duty  as  Registzv. 

(e)  He  is  a  solicitor. 
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6.  What  funds  are 
available  for  the 
maintenance  of  the 
collection  or  for 
adding  to  its  con- 
tents? 


7.  (a)  How  are  the  docn- 
ments  claaalfled  and  arranged  ? 

(b)  Is  there  anj  list  of  or 
index  to  the  contents  of  the 
collections  ? 


(c)  If  so, 
printed  ? 


is  it  written  or 


8.  To  what 
date  do  the 
oldest  docu- 
ments go  back? 


9.  Have  any  of 
them  been  printed 
or  calendared  ? 


Kone. 


10.  (a)  At  what  times 
and  under  what  oondi- 
tions  are  members  of 
the  public  allowed  to 
inspect  or  copy  docu- 
ments in  the  collec- 
tion? 

(b)  Are  there  any 
rules  about  lending  out 
documents  ? 

(c)  If  so,  have  they 
worked  well  ? 


11.  Have  any  of  the 
documents,  within 
your  knowledge,  been 
destroyed  or  injured 
by  flre^  damp,  or  other 
cause  ? 


Probably  13th 
century. 


The  Bishop  of  every  Diocese 
at  his  primary  Visitation  calls 
for  a  Terrier  to  be  exhibited 
which  sets  forth  a  list  of  all 
documents  relating  to  the 
Church,  such  as  iTtle  deeds 
to  land,  rent  charges,  dues, 
fees,  maps  relating  to  tithes 
or  parish  boundaries. 


Register  of  Weth-  Cathbdbal  Librabt.  Some  injured,  when 
erhal  has  been  ;  —Persons  wislUng  to  borrowed,  and  not  re< 
lately  printed.  ,  exanrine  any  of  the  turned  for  a  long 
Otliers  are  in  hand.  '.    Books  in   the   Library      period,  before  the  new 

(except  the  Sealed  Book)     Kules  were  made, 
may  do  so  on  applying 
at  the  Chapter  Office, 
over  the  Abbey  Street  Gateway. 

Any  respectable  persons  may  take  Books  with  pertain  exceptions  out  of  the 
library.  All  books  must  be  returned  uninjured,  within  one  month ;  and  ho  person 
can  have  out  more  than  two  volumes  at  the  same  time. 

Persons  wishing  to  examine  any  of  the  Manuscripts  or  the  Sealed  Book  must  apply 
to  the  Chapter  Clerk,  S.  G.  Saul,  Esq.,  Castle  Street. 

Certain  manuscripts  may  be  taken  out  of  the  Library  on  applioation  being  made, 
in  writing,  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  through  the  Chapter  Clerk,  and  satisfactory 
security  being  given  to  return  the  Manuscripts,  uninjured,  within  a  reasonable  and 
fixed  period.    (Under  Chapter  Order,  April  1S74). 

Other  Manuscripts,  such  as  the  Machel  Manuscripts,  which  from  their  condition 
cannot  be  allowed  to  go  out,  may  be  consulted  by  any  respectable  person  ;  facilities 
for  so  doing  will  be  afforded  by  the  Chapter  Clerk. 


The  Cartmel 
and  Colton  B«- 
sisters  date 
m>in  about  1623. 


In  one  case  I  have 
known  documents  to 
have  been  stolen  from 
an  iirn  safe  and  ves- 
tiges left  in  the  neigh- 
bouring fields. 


In  thlB  Archdea- 
conry there  are  four 
Rural  Deaneries. 
In  each  there  has 
been  published  an 
account  of  all  lite- 
rary matters  with- 
in the  knowledge 
of  the  Incumbents 
of  each  Parish. 
There  are  also 
various  local  His- 
tories of  Fumess 
Abbey,  Cartmel 
Priory,  Calder  Ab- 
bey, and  other 
places  of  antiquity. 


answer  with  reference  to.  the  documents  in  their  custody.  An  answer  will  also  be  sent  from  our  local  Ardusological  Society,  of  which  I  am  a  Vice- 
fireproof  safes.  One  of  the  Articles  of  Inquiry  sent  forth  by  me  at  my  Visitation  is  directed  to  this  point,  whilst  others  show  that  It  is  most 
there  seems  to  be  anything  at  all  unsatisfactory  in  the  answers  returned,  the  attention  of  the  Churchwardens  is  drawn  to  it  at  the  Visitation  Court, 

the  Churchwardens,  and  I  am  most  careful  to  impress  this  upon  the  latter  {with,  whom  alone  in  this  Diocese  it  Is  customary  for  the  Archdeacon  to 

the  same  remark  applies  to  Old  Churchwarden's  Accounts  and  Inventories.    Thus  the  interest  in  these  records  is  awakened  and  maintained  In  the 

In  the  Archdeaconry  the  earliest  date  possible  is  found.    As  has  been  stated,  some  Registers  (fi.g.,  Eastham)  have  been  printed, 
are  themselves  present,  and  on  no  account  to  permit  them  to  be  taken  away, 
that  the  safes  are  such  as  would  prevent  injury  by  damp. 


At  any  time  under 
the  superintendence  of 
the  Incumbent.    . 


Church  Funds. 


(b)  Yes. 

(c)  Written. 


to  him  by  his  predecess  r. 


None. 


(a)  Old  Register  Bills  kept  in 
bundles  according  to  Parishes, 
dating  from  about  1670  tu 
1813.  New  Register  Bills  in 
yi'arly  bundles,  dating  from 
1 3  ifi  t<j  iS.'in.  Li  bels  in  causes 
of  defamation,  dating  from 
1595  to  1740.  Intimations  of 
Fa'-ultica,  dating  from  1728  to 
181.^. 

(b)  There  is  no  list  or  index, 
(f)  The  return  of   register 

hills  has  been  rendered  obso- 
lete by  the  sending  of  copies 
re;;ularly  to  tbe  Registrar- 
General. 


1628. 


Previously 
answered. 


No. 


No. 


(a)  Usual  rules  as  to 
Registers. 

(b)  Can  be  inspected 
on  application,  but  not 
removed. 

(c)  Yes. 


(a)  The  public  can 
inspect  any  of  the  docu- 
ments mentioned  and 
can  make  copies,  pro- 
vided tliat  the  persons 
so  doing  pay  a  fee  to 
the  Registrar,  which 
varies  according  to  the 
time  employed  ;  a  clerk 
would  alwayt*  be  pr  e?ent 

(b)  No  dcK^' nients  on 
any  pretence  are  allowed 
to  be  leni  or  removed 
from     the     Registrar's 
Office. 


No. 


None. 
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1.  What  collections  of 
documents  relating  to 
the  history  of  the  locality 
already  exist  ? 

What  is  the  general 
nature  of  their  contents  ? 


2.  Are  they 
In  puhlic  or 
private  cus- 
tody? 


8.  In  what  build- 
ing are  they  con* 
tained? 


4.  (a)  Is  the  accom- 
modation sufficient  and 
satisfactory  ? 

In  particular— 

(b)  Is  the  building 
fireproof  and  diy,  and 

(c)  Are  the  rooms  wall 
liffhted  and  otherwise 
adapted  for  the  use  of 
those  who  may  wish  to 
consult  them  ? 


6.  (a)  Who  are  the 
cuatodians? 

(b)  Bywhoraarether 
H»pointed? 

(c)  What  gnaraotaee. 
if  any,  are  there  for  tb« 
appointment  of  penom 
with  iwoper  qualiflca- 
Uous? 

<d)  How  are  they  paid 

(e)  Do  they  diacbarse 
any  other  functloiu! 


ASLCODRACOUfB—eorUinued. 
Diooni.  Aaohdkaoonbt. 

HBRBVOBD        •  LUDLOW 


UCHFIBLD 


STAFFOBD 


BTOKB.Oir.TREKT 


LLAKDAFT 


UONMOUTH  . 


MAX  CH18TXB   •  MANCHESTER 


LANCA8TEK 


BLACKBURN 


NXWCA8TLB 


NORTHUMBER- 
LAND. 


I  have  no  personal 
knowledge  of  any  but  the 
parish  registers  in  my 
own  Archdeaconry  of 
Ludlow. 


Baptismal,     Marriage, 
and  Burial  Registers. 


I  do  not  know  of  any 
besides— 

1.  Parish  Registers 
(tolerably  perfect  from 
1541). 

2.  A  few  Churchwar- 
den's and  Charity  Ac- 
counts of  later  date. 

3.  Lists  of  those  con- 
firmed in  this  Century. 

4.  Some  Deeds  establish 


In  the  offi- 
cial custody 
of  the  respec- 
tive Incum- 
bents. 


Public. 


Either  in  the 
Church  or  in  the 
Parsonage. 


In  safe  in  Tettry. 


In  the  Rectory 
or  the  Boys'  En- 
dowed School. 


ax  («X  and 
(8)  are  in  an 
iron  safe  at 
the  Rectory.    ; 

(4)    in     an 
iron  safe  of  the  Pariah  Council  at 
the  Boys'  School. 

(6)  is  kept  at  the  Rectory. 


In  almost  all 
they  are  kept  in  a  fire- 

{>roof  safe,  and  pressure 
s  exerted  to  make  such 
custom  general. 


Yes. 


There  is  no  accom- 
modation for  those 
wishing  to  consult  or 
refer  to  them  unices  by 
special  order  of  the 
Rector  or  Parish  Coun- 
cil, and  then  the  rooms 
must  be  considered 
private. 


ng  Charities. 

6.  The  Tithe  Apportionment  and  Map. 

At  SUfford,  in  the  **  William  Salt  Library,"  there  is  a  valu- 
able and  large  collection  of  Books,  MSS.,  Papers,  Ac.  relating 
to  Staffordshire,  and  the  Society  connected  with  it  has  made 
some  very  useful  publications. 


So  far  as  this  parish  is 
concerned,  there  are  only 
the  Parish  Registers. 
The  Church  was  an 
appanage  of  S.  Peter's 
Monastery,  Gloucester, 
until  the  Dissolution. 
The  History  and  Car- 
tulary of  that  Monas- 
tery contain  many  records 
of  the  Church,  as  also 
three  registers  in  the 
Library  of  Gloucester 
Cathedral. 

Parish  Church  Regis- 
ters from  A.D.  1682  to 
present  date. 

Rochdale  Manor  Court 
Rolls,  from  time  of 
Elizabeth. 

Survey  of  Manor  of 
Rochdale,  1026. 

Churchwardens'  Ac- 
counts from  1640. 

Canon  Raines'  MSS. 

Rev.  W.  R.  Hey  MSS. 


(1)  The  ^f unicipal  Char- 
ters and  Records  of  the 
Corporation  of  Lancaster. 

(2)  Certain  records  of 
the  Archdeaconry  of 
Lancaster,  Including 
copies  of  Registers, 
I^farriage  Licences,  Penal- 
ties for  Immorality,  &c. 

(3)  Documents  of  the 
Dalton  Family. 


Parish  Re- 
gisterSfin  cus- 
tody of  the 
Vicar  of  St. 
Woolos. 


In  Vicarage. 


(a)  Y. 
(b)W 


We  have  no  pro- 
perly constructed  flre- 
f»roof  safe,l>ut  a  strong 
ron-clamped  oak  box. 
In  this  all  old  roisters 
and  documents  are  kept, 
only  the  registers  in  use 
being  kept  in  an  iron 
box  (not  a  safe)  in  the 
Church  Vestry. 


(1)  Regis-  (1)  Church— fire-  |       Buildings  (1)  and  (5) 

ten   in   ens-      proof  safe.  dry    and    satisfactory, 

tody  of  Vicar  (6)  Vicarage -in       but  safe  in  (5)  is  not 

and  Wardens,      safe,  not  fireproof.    |    fireproof.      I     cannot 
Also       War-  speak  of  the  others, 

dens'        Ac- 
counts. ' 

(2)  Court  Roll— Steward  of  the  Lord  of  the  Manor. 

(3)  Survey  in  1626— Mr.  William  Law,  Stonesfleld,  Little- 
borough. 

(4)  Raines'  MSS.— Chetham  Library. 
(6)  Hey  MSS.— Vicar  of  Rochdale. 


There  are  a  few  docu-  i 
mentii    relating    to    the  i 
building   of  the  present  I 
Parish  Church   and   the 
Vicarage,      and       some 
correspondence    on    the 
same. 


My  knowledge  is  chiefly 
of  the  Parochial  Registers 
of  the  County  of  North- 
umberland, the  City  of 
Newcastle,  and  the  Town 
of  Berwick-on-Tweed. 

These,    for    the    most 

gart.  jfive  the  niarriaccea, 
aptiHins,  and  Imrials 
within  each  Farisli  Hm- 
upwards  ot  3(X)  years,  iind 
are,  w  th  few  exceptions, 
In  fairly  cm  id  order. 


(1)  In  the 
custody  of 
the  Corpora- 
tion. 

(2)  In  the 
custody  of 
the  Registrar 
of  the  Arch- 
deaconry. 

(3)  In    the 
hands  of  the 
Dalton  family, 
of  Thumham 
Hall. 


Private. 


(1)  The  Town 
Hall,  Lancsster. 

(2)  The  office  of 
the  Registrar,  in 
Lancaster. 

(3)  Formerly  In 
the  Chapel  of 
Thumham  Hall, 
now,  or  recently,  in 
an  ancient  Muni- 
ment Chest  in  the 
charge  of  the  R.C. 
Priest  at  Thiu*n- 
liani. 


The  Vicarage. 


(1)  (a  and  b)  Yes. 

(2)  (a)  Yes. 


Tbe  Incumbents,  in 
the  case  of  Parochial 
Registera. 


Rector  and  Cbnrch- 
wardena. 


(a)  The  Rector  sod 
Clerk  of  Parish  Coql 
cil. 

(b)  Patron  of  limg 
and  Parish  Council. 

(c)  None,  except  so 
education  auch  as  U 
usual  to  a  Clerk  in  Holy 
Orders  and  a  NatioDsl 
School  Master. 

(d)  Not  at  all  as  C1U- 
todians. 

(e)  Yea. 


(a)  (1)  The  Town 
Clerk.  (2)  The  Regis- 
trar of  the  Arch- 
deaconry. 

(b)  (1)  The   Corpora- 
tion.   (2)  The  Archdeacon  of  Lancaster. 

(c)  (1),  (2)  The  qualifications  which  obtain 
in  all  Boroughs  and  Archdeaconries  as  to  tbe 
appointment  of  Town  Clerks  and  Reglstrsrs. 
respectively. 

(d)  (1)  By  salary.  (2)  By  visiUtion  tM 
and  fees  on  inductions. 

(e)  ax  (2)  Yes. 


The  Public 
custody  of 
the  Vicar 
and  Church- 
wardens of 
each  Parish. 


Almost  always  in 
the  Vestry  of  the 
Parish  Church,  but 
where  there  is 
damp  the  docu- 
ments are  taken  to 
the  Clergyman's 
library. 


(a)  Fairly  so. 

(b),  (c)  "The  room  is 
not  fireproof,  and  arti- 
ficial light  has  to  be 
used  when  searching. 


(a)  Yes. 

(b),  (c)  Tlie  Registers 
are  generally  kept  in  an 
iron  safe,  and  their  con- 
dition comes  constantly 
under  the  cognisance 
of  the  Incuml]MBnt  and 
Churchwardens  of  the 
Parish,  when  used  for 
furf.ier  registrations. 
The  Vestries  are  well 
lighto'l  and  adapted 
for  the  consultation  of 
these  documents. 


The  Vicar  of  Blsdc- 
bura,  apparently  <*' 
ofieio. 


(a)  Tha  Vicar  aiid 
Churchwardens  of  ea-^b 
Parish. 

(b)  The  Vicar  by  tb^ 
Patron  of  the  Benefice, 
and  the  Churchwardeat 
by  the  %^icar  and 
Parishioneri  in  Vestry 
assembled. 

(c)  The  beat. 

(d)  They  are  not  paid, 
but  the  Clergyman  is 
allowed  by  Act  (^f 
Parliament  some  small 
fee  for  giving  a  copy  of 
a  Registration  with  a 

Certificate,  which  is  given  by  law  the  validity 
of  evldenoa  in  our  Courts. 

^       (e)  Yes. 
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0.  What  fundi  are 
available  for  the 
maiiiieiiance  of  the 
ooUeotlon  or  for 
adding  to  iU  eon- 
tentof 


7.  (a)  How  are  the  doon- 
menta  claulfled  and  arranged  ? 

S))  Is  tliere  any  list  of  or 
ex  to  the  oontenU  of  the 
collection!  ? 

(c)  If  80,  is  it  written  or 
printed  7 


8.  TO  what 
date  do  the 
oldest  docu- 
ments go  back? 


0.  Have  anv  of 
them  been  printed 
or  calendared  ? 


10.  (a)  At  what  times 
and  under  what  condi- 
tions aro  members  of 
the  public  allowed  to 
inspect  or  copy  docu- 
ments in  the  oolleo- 
tion? 

fb)  Are     there     any 
les  about  lending  out 
documents  ? 

(c)  If  so,  have  they 
worked  well  ? 


nu( 


11.  Have  any  of  the 
documents,  wicmu 
your  knowledge,  been 
destroyed  or  injured 
by  fire,  damp,  or  other 
caused 


None,  other  than 
collections  for  Church 
Kxpenses. 


None. 


(a)  According  to  dates. 
(b)No. 


(a)  Where  any  classification, 
by  years.  I  have  myself 
written  out  the  Registers,  so 
far  as  I  was  able,  from  1641  to 
1700,  and  had  the  copy  bound. 

(b)  A  very  imperfect  index 
of  that  psH  which  I  have 
written  out. 

(c)  Written,  and  so  bound. 


1608. 


1641. 


The  parish  regis- 
ters in  many  of 
the  parishes  in 
my  Archdeaconry  have  already  been  printed 
by  the  Shropshire  Parish  Register  Society, 
and  the  work  is  still  going  on. 


No. 


None  printed ; 
but  from  1641  to 
1700  written  out  by 
myself,  and  to  some 
extent  calendared ; 
i.e.,  1  have  placed 
much  of  the  17th 
century  Baptisms, 
Marriages,  and 
Burials  each  to- 
gether under  their 
year. 


(b)No. 


(b)  I  have  a  written  list  of 
all  the  documents  ^in  the 
Vicarage  safe  None  are 
ancient,  except  the  Hay  MS8. 


The  oldest  No. 
registers  In  the 
custody  of  the 
Vicar  of  St.  Woolos  begin  with  1702. 
The  three  Registers  In  Olnucester 
Cathedral  Library,  vis.,  that  of 
Walter  of  Froncester  (1881-1412X  of 
Braunche  (lfi0&-1614)4Uid  of  William 
Malvern  (1614  to  the  Dissolution), 
contain  respectively  24|  pages,  two 
entries,  ana  seven  entries  relating 
t'>  Newport. 


ReglcteiB  printed 
from  1682  to  1641. 


Written  Lists  are  kept, 
L)  in  the  Town  Clerk's  and 
I)  Registrar's  ofllces  respeo- 
ively. 


0)  1106. 


(aX  (b)  To  some  extent  thev 
have  been  indexed  and  elassi- 
fled. 

(c)  Written. 


The         last 
centniy. 


None. 


fa)  Bv  their  dates, 
rb)  Not  generally. 
(0)  Written  where  it  extsts. 


About  icea  I 

believe. 


(1)  Most  of  the 
duuters  have  been 
printed. 

®  No. 

(S)  The  Chartn- 
lanr  of  Cockersand 
Abbey,  near  Thum- 
ham,  was  printed 
by  the  Chetham 
Society. 


Not  that  I  am 
aware  of. 


A  very  few. 


3658. 


R 


Under  sunervlsion  of 
Parish  ClerK,  when  re- 
quired. 


(a)  At  scarcely    any 
times  or  conditions. 

(b)  They   are    never 
lent  out. 


I  do  not  know  that 
th«yhave. 


Many  of  the  earlier 
Registers  are  imper- 
fect, the  edges  having 
been  consumed,  as  I 
imagine,  by  mice. 
Some  are  injured  by 
damp,  and  many  are 
difficult  to  decipher 
from  the  use  of  bad 
ink,  but  I  imagine  that 
not  above  a  doien 
entries  are  altogether 
wanting. 


Under  usual  regula- 
tions. 


No. 


(a)  Manor  Court  Rolls 
on  paying  fee  of  6f .  8d. 


No. 


(IX  (2)  There  are  no 
flxed  times,  but  per- 
mission must  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Town 
Clerx  or  the  Registrar 
respectively. 


(a)  At    my 
convenience. 
(b)No. 


personal 


(a)  At  any  time  upon 
paying  the  small  legal 
fee. 

(b)  They  are  never 
lent. 


Not  in  recent  yeai*. 


No. 


Not     within      mj 
knowledge. 
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ABGHDEACON8-«09>tiniiM{. 

DIOOBB.  AROHDBAOOKBT. 

NOKWICH    -       •  NORWICH    - 
(As  to  Documento  reUting  to  the 
Norwich  Archdeaoonry  and    fai 
the  Custody  of  the  Registrmr  of 
the  Archdeaconrjr.) 


1.  What  collection!  of 
documents  relating  to 
the  history  of  the  locality 
already  exist  ? 

What  is  the  general 
nature  of  their  contents  ? 


2.  Are  they 
in  public  or 
private  cus* 
tody? 


3.  In  what  bufld- 
ing  are  they  con- 
tsined? 


(OeD«ral  Bemarks  on  Eegisters  in 
the  Arehdeaoonry  of  Norwich.) 


VOXWICH 


SUFFOLK 


OXfO&D 


OXFOBD 


BXrON 


S0CHB8TEB 


CBAVEN 


BOCHE8TEB 


Copies  of  the  Register 
Bills  from  1600  to  1792  for 
the  Parishes  of  the  Arch- 
deaconry as  originally 
constituted.  Old  books 
relating  to  Church- 
wardens' accounts  and 
Parish  matters.  Old 
Marriage  Bonds.  Man- 
dates for  induction  from 
the  Bishop  under  which 
the  inductions  are  issued. 


Registers  of  Baptisms, 
Marriages  and  Burials. 
In  some  cases  also  Church- 
wardens' and  Overseers* 
Account  Books. 


In  the  cus- 
tody of  the 
Registrar. 


In  the  offices  of 
tha  Resistrar,  Up- 
per King  Street, 
Norwich. 


In  private, 
but  official, 
custody. 


Fitch's  Col- 
lection, and 
that  only  in 
part,  Is  in 
public  cus- 
tody. 


Either  In  the 
Olebe  House  or  in 
the  Parish  Church. 


1.  Part  in  Ips- 
wich Museum,  and 
part  in  Athennum, 
BuzT  St.  Bdmunds. 
S.  Atbennum,  Bury 
St.  Edmunds. 

S— 8.  In  private 
Libraries. 


No. 

Unknown, 
(c)  No  special  aocom- 
mooation  for  research. 


1.  Fitch's  MS8.  of  the 
Hundreds  of  Suffolk. 

2.  Jermyn's  Heraldic 
Collection  of  Suffolk 
Families. 

8  F.  A.  Crisp's  Collec- 
tion. 

4.  Prince  Frederick  Dn- 
leep  Singh's  Collection. 

6.  Felix  0.  Cobbold's 
Collection. 

6.  Olyde's  Ipswich  Col- 
lection. 

7.  H.  R.  Eyre's  Collection. 

8.  Watling  and  Layard's  Collection. 
Genealogical  and  'Topographical. 

In  the  Suffolk  Archdeaconry  Registry,  at  Ipswich,  are  the  following  documents  :• 

1.  Transcripts  of  Re^dsters  of  Baptisms,  Marriages  and  Burials,  firom  1711—1812. 

2.  Marriage  Licence  Bonds  and  Affidavits,  IMS  to  present  time. 
8.  Inventories  in  matters  testamentary,  1688—1824. 
i.  Induction  flies,  and  flies  of  proceedings  in  Conrti  Visitation  Books,  Books  of  Acts  of  Courts,  Account  Books,  Indr 


4.  (a)  Is  the  accom- 
modation sufficient  and 
satisfact(H7? 

In  psrticular— 

(b)Is  the  building 
fireproof  and  dry,  and 

^c)  Are  the  rooms  weU 
liffhted  and  otherwise 
adapted  for  the  use  of 
those  who  m^  wish  to 
consult  them  ? 


6.  (a)  Who  are  tttt 
custodians? 

(b)  By  whom  ars  Vbtj 
appointed  r 

(c)  What  gnarsoteci, 
if  any,  are  there  for  tht 
appointment  of  persuos 
with  proper  qualifles- 
tions? 

(d)  How  are  they  psid? 

(e)  Do  theydisebsiii 
any  other  functioost 


(a;  Yes. 

(b)  The  buUding  is 
dry,  but  not  fireproof. 

(c)  There  is  ample 
and  convenient  accom- 
modation for  persons 
wishing  to  consult 
them. 


(a)  Oenerally  speak- 
ing. I  think  it  is. 

(b),(c).  In  any  case 
where  It  is  not  atten- 
tion is  always  called  to 
It  by  the  Archdeaccm 
or  Rural  Dean. 


(a)  The  Registrar  of 
the  Arehdeaoonry  has 
the  custody  of  the 
decnmenta. 

(b)  He  is  appointed 
by  the  Archdeaoon. 

(d)  Feea  are  paid  to 
him  by  persons  who  In- 
spect the  documents. 


(a)  The  Ineombest 
and  Churchwardens  cf 
the  Parish. 

(c)  I'here  is  hi  tliii 
Diocese  a  regulsr  • 
system  of  inspection, . 
by  which  the  PsrUi  1 
Registers  are  persottsl^  : 
examined-  every  yesr, ' 
either  bj  the  Arch- 1 
deacon  or  by  the  Bonl  ' 
Dean.  ' 


(a)  Curator  of  Ipswich  ; 
Museum  and  of  Atfae*  , 
n»um,  Bury  BL  Ed- 1 
munds.  j 

(b)  Museum  Authori- 
ties and  Cooncfl  of 
Suffolk  Institute  of 
Archeology. 

(e)  None, 
(d)  Unknown. 
W  Yes. 


tion  Book,  Ac,  Ac,  1626  to  present  time. 
In  evexy  Parish  there  ought  to  be  :— 

1.  Tithe  Commutation  Roll  and  Map. 

2.  Terriers. 


All  are  in  private 
custody. 


8.  Registers  of  Baptisms,  Marrisges,  and  Burials. 
4.  Churchwardens  Books. 


(a)  No. 

(b)  At  Archdeaconry 
Registry,  not  fireproof. 

(c)  No     accommoda- 
tion for  research. 


(a)  Lihnrlan. 


N.B.— The  answers  first  printed  have  been  given  to  me  by  the  Secretary  of 
those  printed  underneath  mostly  by  my  Registrar's  clerk. 


the  Suffolk  ArchMologlcal  Institute  asd 


The  only  documents 
with  which  I,  as  Arch- 
deacon of  Oxford,  am  con- 


WYes. 


cemed,  are  comprised  in  Vols.  (No.  26,679—26,120)  of  Records  of  the  three  Archdeaconries  which  now  form  the  Dioeoe 
of  Oxford,  that  is  to  fay,  Berkshire,  Buckingham,  and  Oxford,  as  well  as  of  the  Peculiars  within  their  limits.  The  Pspm 
relating  to  the  first  two  were  transferred  in  or  soon  after  1887  from  the  Dioceses  of  Salisbury  and  Lincoln  reqwctivelj 
to  the  Old  Court  of  the  Arclideacon  of  Oxford,  and  when  a  new  Archidlaoonal  Registry  was  built,  the  whole  masi  wm 
transferred,*  with  the  consent  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Oxford,  in  1878.  Tliev  have  been  arranged  and  carefully  bonnd, 
and  now  afford  valuable  matter,  material  for  the  Ecclesiastical  History  ox  Oxon  and  Berks,  and,  to  a  much  smsDer 
extent,  of  Bucks.  They  are  airanged,  for  convenience  of  reference,  in  an  alphabetical  series  of  subjects,  and  withis 
that  according  to  the  county  or  place.    A  hand-list  of  them  was  made  in  1890. 

■  The  offences  dealt  with  are  all,  of  course.  Ecclesiastical,  such  as  Defamation,  Disuse  of  Sacraments,  Immorality,  tlie 
Right  to  Pews,  and  the  like,  but  the  Court  had  cognisance  also  of  Marrisges,  Faculties  for  Alterations  in  Churches,  sod 
many  kindred  matters,  as  well  as  powers  for  punishing  by  Penance  and  Excommunication.  The  Court  had  cogniiwee 
also  of  Wills,  but  none  are  included  in  these  vols.  Part  of  them  were  transferred  to  the  District  Probate  lUgMary. 
and  the  remainder  to  Somerset  House.  If  it  should  be  desired  that  a  catalogue  of  these  Vols,  should  be  transmitted 
to  the  Committee,  I  will  try  to  procure  one. 

I  have  also,  as  Archdeacon  of  Oxford,  been  able  to  make  myself  fairly  well  acquainted  with  the  ocmdition  of  Psrochisl 
Rasters.  These  are,  for  the  most  part,  carefully  kept— better,  certainly,  than  was  the  case  when  first  I  became 
Archdeacon,  20  years  ago.    The  Clergy  are  more  interested  in  safeguarding  them. 

*  They  are  deposited  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  as  fresh  matter  accumumulates  It  will  be  received  in  the  sane. 


All  our  Award  Maps  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Bingley  District  Council,  and  we  have  now  no  other  records  except 


The  muniments  of  the 
Court  of  the  Arch- 
deaconry of  Rochester 
consist  of  the  Registers 
of  Inductions  from  the 
year  1780,  the  VUitotlon 
Books,  a  few  Records  of 
the  Acts  on  Letters  of 
Administration  granted 
by  the  Court  (1676—1679), 
and  Returns  by  Church- 
wardens to  Articles  of 
Visitation  (modem). 


In  the  cus- 
tody of  the 
Archdeacon 
and  of  the 
R^istrars  of 
his  Court,  ex- 
cept as  to  the 
returns  to  the 
VisiUtion  ar- 
ticles which 
are  with  the 
Official  Prin- 
cipal of  the 
Court  (Mr. 
Bargrave 
Deane,  Q.C.). 


In  the  same  build- 
ing in  the  precints 
of  Rochester,  in 
which  the  muni- 
ments of  the  Con- 
sistory Court  of  the 
Bishop  are  pre- 
serveo. 


Yes,  fairly  so. 

The  room  is  dry, 
but  not  fireproof,  but 
steps  sre  now  to  be 
taken  to  remedy  this 
defect  and  to  provide  a 
room  certified  to  bo 
fireproof  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  Episcopal 
and  Archidiaconal  re- 
cords. The  rooms  used 
by  the  RMistrars  are 
well  lighted  and  other- 
wise adapted  for  the  use 
of  those  who  may  wish 
to  consult  the  records. 


Not*.— The  answers  sent  to  similar  inquiries  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Rochester,  of  which 
muniments,  Ac,  of  the  Court  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Rochester. 


(a)  The  Begistrsisof 
the  ArchdeaoonryGoart 

(b)  By  the  ArchdescDO 
of  Rochester. 

(c)  Onbr  the  fact  Chsfc 
they  are  Known  to  tbe 
Archdeacon  and  snsp- 
pointed  by  him. 

(d)  By  f ees  Cprescribcd 
by  Act  of  ParlismiDt 
or  Order  in  Oomiefl) 
according  to  the  work 
done  by  them. 

(e)  They  are  sJsoiril- 
citors  and  nractise  si 
such  in  BooMster.^Dd 
they  or  some  of  then 
hold  other  pubUc 
appointments. 

body  the  Archdeacon  of 
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6.  Whftt  funds  are 
arailAble  for  the 
malntenanee  of  the 
eolleotion  or  for 
•ddlng  to  It*  oon- 
teauy 


7.  (a)  How  are  the  docu- 
menta  claasUled  and  arranged  ? 

S>)  la  there  any  llat  of  or 
ex  to  the  contents  of  the 
ooUectlons? 

e)  If  so.  Is  it  written  or 
ted? 


pnn 


8.  To  what 
date  do  the 
oldest  doon* 
ments  go  back  ? 


9.  Have  any  of 
them  been  printed 
or  oalendared  ? 


10.  (a)  At  what  times 
and  under  what  oondi- 
tions  are  members  of 
the  public  allowed  to 
inspect  or  copy  docu- 
ments in  the  collec- 
tion r 

(b)  Are  there  any 
rui^s  about  lending  out 
documents? 

(c)  If  so.  have  they 
worked  well  ? 


11.  Hayeanyof  the 
documents.  within 
your  knowledge,  been 
destroyed  or  injured 
by  flre;  damp,  or  other 
causer 


It  is  part  of  the 
duty  of  the  Segistrar 
to  maintain  the  col- 
lection. 


(a)  In  order  of  Parishes  in 
some  cases,  in  order  of  years 
in  others. 

(b)  Partial  indexes. 
(0)  Written. 


T6  about  the 
year  1684. 


(a)  The  books  are  generally 
numbered  chronologically. 

(b)  Sometimes  a  list  of 
them  is  made.  In  not  a  few 
cases  such  list  is  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Archdeacon  or 
Rural  Uean,  and  describes  the 
contents  and  range  as  regards 
date  of  each  volume. 


A.D.  1688  in 
many  cases,  and 
to  other  later 
dates. 


Expenses  paid 
of  general  funds. 


out 


g 


|a)  Incompletely. 
)  None. 


Cannot  say. 


(a)  In  Suffolk  Archdeaconry 
Begistry  the  Ttanscripts  are 
roughly  arranged  in  yearly 
bundles. 

n>)  yo  index. 

(c)  The  MaiTlage  Licence 
Bonds  up  to  1760  have  been 
arranged  and  printed. 

(a)  See  Answer  to  Q.  1. 

(b)  Ditto. 
(c)Both. 


Vid6 
toQ.  1. 


16«8. 


No,  except  In  the 
form  of  extracts 
for  some  special 
purpose  printed  by 
private  Individuals. 


In  several  oases 
copies  of  the  Re- 
gisters have  been 
made.  Sometimes 
they  are  printed. 


No. 


5ee  Answer  to  Q.I. 


our  Registers,  which  go  back  to  1677.    These  are  now  in  course  of  publication. 


There  are  none 


oral 


(a)  They  are  classUied  in 
ler  of  date, 
(b),  (cl  There  is  no  official 
List  or  index. 


1604. 


So  far  as  known, 
the  reply  to  this 
must  be  In  the 
negative. 


(a)  During  general 
office  hours,  under 
supervision. 

(b)  Never  lent  out. 


(aX(b).  At  reasonable 
times  on  application  to 
the  Incumbent,  who  is 
always  advised  that  he 
on^tnot  to  let  them 
pass  out  of  his  own 
custody. 


Si 


|a)  ^  arrangement. 


<a)  In  Suffolk  Arch- 
deaoomy  Registry  the 
documents  are  acces- 
sible to  the  public  on 
payment  of  fees. 


Under  the  same  con- 
ditions las     api 
other  Books 
in    the    Bodleian    Li- 
brary. 


iImsS. 


Some  show  slisfat 
signs  of  damp  owing 
to  want  of  care  during 
some  period  of  their 
existence. 


Yes.  But  I  believe 
that  better  care  is 
taken  of  them,  speak- 
ing generally,  now 
than  when  I  entered 
upon  office  21  years 
ago. 


Some  of  the  Parish 
Registers  of  early 
date  have  disap- 
peared. 


Not     withhi 
knowledge. 


my 


(a)  The  books,  Ac, 
are  open  to  inspection 
on  all  week-days  (ex- 
cept Public  Holidays, 
dkc.)  from  10  to  6 ;  on 
Saturdays^O  to  1. 

(b),(c).  There  are  no 
such  rules,  but  they  are 
never  lent. 


No. 


Roohfliter  is  a  member,  axe  referred  to  as  replying  on  his  behalf  also,  to  the  general  tenour  of  these  questions.    These  answers  relate  to  tte 
8668  r2 
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1.  WhAt  collections  of 
documents  relating  to 
the  history  of  the  locality 
already  exist  ? 

What  Is  the  general 
nature  of  their  contents  ? 


2.  Are  they 
in  public  or 
private  cus- 
tody? 


8.  In  what  bi^ld- 
Ing  are  they  con- 
tained? 


4.  (a)  Is*  the  accom- 
modation sufflcient  and 
satisfactory  ? 

In  particular— 

(b)  Is  the  building 
fireproof  and  dry,  and 

(c)  Are  the  rooms  well 
United  and  otherwise 
adapted  for  the  use  of 
those  who  may  wish  to 
consult  them  ? 


5.  (a)  Who  are  the 
custodians? 

(b)  By  whom  are  thej 
appointed  ! 

(c)  Wbat  gnanntea, 
if  any»  are  there  for  tdbt 
appointment  of  penam 
with  proper  qnalifici- 
tions? 

(d)  How  are  they  paid? 

(e)  Do  they  dbdnive 
any  other  function ! 


ABCODEA.OOJU^'-ctmtinued. 
DI0CX8I.  Akohdsaoonrt. 

•T.  ALBANS  -       -    ST.  ALBANS 


COLCHESTER 


ESSEX 


ST.  ASAPH   •       .    ST  ASAPH  • 


liOKTQOMEBY 


8T.  DAVID'S         -    BBECON 


CABDIGAN  - 


•SOUTHWELL 


DERBY 


I  have  In  my  custody  as 
Archdeacon  — 

Transcripts  of  Parish 
Registers  and  liTarriage 
Bonds,  beginning  in  1061. 

(Other  records  of  the 
Archdeaconry  are  with 
Mr.  W.  P.  Oepp,  Solicitor, 
ChelmsfOTd,  the  Regis- 
trar.) 

There  are  also  some 
Churchwardens'  accounts. 


I  take  the  question  to 
refer  to  Papers  for  which 
the  Archdeacon  or  his 
Registrar  is  responsible. 

They  would  probably 
be  found  to  consist  of 
Marriage  Licences.  Wills, 
Bishops'  Transcripts  of 
Parish  Registers,  &c.,  Ac. 


Tliey  are  In 
statutory  cus- 
tody. 


They  are  in 
the  keeping 
of  W.P.  Oepp, 
Esq.,  Chelms- 
ford, R^^- 
trar  for  the 


In  the  Abbey 
Church  of  St 
Albans;  theArchi- 
diaoonij  Records 
and  some  parochial 
records  in  the 
Watching  Loft  and 
a  small  muniment 
room  respectively. 


In  Messrs.  Gepp 
and  Sons'  Office, 
Chelmsford. 


Archdeaconries  of 


Essex,  Colchester,  and  St.  Albans. 


At  West  Ham  there  are  scarcely  any  old 
documents  in  existence.  The  only  old 
Church  Registers  are  at  the  Parish  Church 
of  All  Saints.  West  Ham  (In  iron  chest), 
where  also,  I  believe,  some  other  eld  books 
of  accounts  are  preserved  If  there  are 
any  of  the  old  documents  they  would 
probably  be  in  the  custody  of  the  Yestry 
Clerk  (A.  A.  Banes,  Esq.,  Stratford  Town 
Hall). 

In  the  Archdeaconry  of  Essex  there  are, 
no  doubt,  a  number  of  old  and  highly 
interesting  documents,  for  the  most  part 
in  private  custody,  and  the  Church  Regis- 
ters are,  in  many  cases,  of  considerable 
antiquarian  interest. 


Sufflcient ;  but  the 
Watching  Loft  is  not 
fireproof.  The  muni- 
ment room  is  probably 
fireproof,  but  somewhat 
damp.  The  Watching 
Loft  to  weU  lighted ;  the 
■  muniment  chamber  to 
not. 


I  am,  by  Statute. 


I  do  not  think  these 
papers  have  been  ex- 
amined for  years. 

(a)  I  sliould  doubt  it. 

(b),(c).  Very  doubt- 
ful. 


The  remaining  «|oa- 
responsible  boainest,  sod 


Partoh  Regtoters,  Vestry 
Books,  dmrchwardens' 
Accounts,  old  Terriers, 
Maps  of  Vicarages  and 
Qlene  lands. 


Church  Regtoters  are  most  carefully  pre- 
served as  a  rule  either  in  the  Partoh  Church 
or  the  Vicarage  or  Vestry— largely  in  iron 
safes.  They  are  most  careful^  scheduled 
under  the  care  of  a  Committee,  of  which  the 
Rev.  O.  Tancock,  of  Little  Waltham,  to  Secre- 
tary. The  fullest  details  have  been  collected 
—number  of  volumes,  with  dates,  dc,  in  the 
different  partohes  recorded.  The  Itots,  with  all 
particulars  have  been  publtohed  in  successive 
numbers  of  the  "  Essex  Review."  The  Arch- 
deacon and  Rural  Dean,  when  vtoiting  parishes, 
see  that  the  books  are  well  preserved  and 
looked  after.  It  to  the  subject  of  one  of  the 
questions  to  be  answered  at  every  Aimual 
Vtoitation  of  the  Archdeacon. 

There  to  no  special  building  for  keeping  such 
documents  ;  no  rooms  set  awt  for  consulting 
them.  Every  facility  is,  I  believe,  ^ven  to 
persons  wishing  to  see  Parish  Regtotexa. 


Am  not  aware 
of  any  such  build- 
ing in  my  Arch- 
deaconry. 


They  are 
generally  kept 
in  old  oak 
chests.  The 
Partoh  Regto- 
ters of  births 
and  deaths  are  usually  kept  in  an 
iron  safe,  located  either  in  the 
Vestry  or  the  Parsonage. 


In  the  cus- 
tody of  tlie 
Clergy. 


Sometimes  in  the 
Church  or  Veatry 
Room,  but  mostly 
in  the  Parsonage. 


In  safes ;  with  only 
six  excentions,  which  I 
am  trving  to  get 
supplied. 


The  Clergy. 


Ecclesiastical.  —  Arch- 
deaconry of  Montgomery 
(parts  of  Montgomery- 
shire, Denbighshire,  and 
Shropshire). 

Parochial.  —  Regtoters, 
Terriers,  Wilto  of  Bene- 
factors and  Accounts  of 
Charity  Endowments, 
Minutes  of  Vestry,  Tithe 
Ck)mmutatlon  Awards  and 
Maps,  Qasettes. 

Speaking  for  the  two  0>nntieB  of  Brecon  and  Radnor,  with  which  I  am,  as  Arclideaoon,  fairly  acquainted,  I  kaov 


Vide  query  3. 


There  are  no  spedsl 
custodians.    There  is  t 
paid   librarian  with  & 
staff  of   assiatants  st 
West  Ham,  appointed 
by  the  Boroogh  Connci] 
and   paid   oat  of  the 
ratea.    He  Is,  I  knov. 
interested  in  obtainiw 
all  the  books  and  docn- 
ments  he  can 
to  the  County  of 
A  Boroui^  If  nseu  is 
also  being  built  incJoK 
oonnecUon     with  the 
Public     Library    isd 
Technical  Institute. 


The    Incumbent  far' 
the  time  being  fi  tfar 
custodian  of  all  Itp^ 
ters  and  Docunaa.    . 


d 


Court  Leet  Records, 
from  1000  to  1785,  exist 
here,  relating  to  business 
matters  and  property  con- 
nected with  the  Borough 
and  Liberties  of  Aberyst- 
wyth, in  the  County  of 
Cardigan. 


We  have  at  Sudbury 
some  Partoh  documents 
of  local  but  hardly  of 
general  interest  constot- 
ing  of  churchwardens'  ac- 
counts, expenditure  on 
roads,  relief  of  the  poor, 
Ac.  At  Sudbury  Hall 
there  are  many  papers 
relating  to  the  Vernon 
family.  I  have  liad  few 
opportunities  of  inspect- 
ing these,  but  I  believe 
they  were  examined  a  few 
years  since  by  an  expert 
from  tiie  Record  Office. 


In  the  cus- 
tody of  the 
Corporation 
of  Aberyst- 
wyth. 


In  a  strong  room 
in  the  Office  of  the 
Borough  Account- 
ant. 


The  Partoh 
documents  re- 
ferred to  are 
kept  in  a  box, 
of  which  the 
Rector  and 
the  Clerk  of 
the  Pariah 
Council  each 
has  a  key. 


At  the  Rectory. 


(a),(bX(<^YW. 


(a)  Yes. 

(b)  They  are  on  the 
ground  floor  of  the  hall 
which  to  of  stone,  and 
could  be  immediately 
removed  in  case  of  fire. 
I  believe  the  papers  at 
the  Sudbury  Hall  are 
carefully  kept 


(a)TheCorpontioDof , 
the  Borough  of  Abajn-  < 
wyth. 

(b)  Appointed  by  Uie  { 
Ratepayers. 


(a)  The  Rector  sad 
Pliruh  Council  are  rr 
sponsible  for  the  e«5- 
tody  of  the  Fshfb 
documents. 

(d)  Tbere  to  no  fs7- 
ment. 


*  My  remarks  in  this  Schedule  refer  to  the  Parish  of  Sudbury.  Speaking  generally  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Derby,  I  would  say  that  while  in  an  tnovaiic; 
Bomber  of  cases  Partoh  records  are  preserved  with  great  care,  in  very  many  Parishes  there  to  little  method  or  arrangement,  and  papers  which  mii^t  dm* 
oomlderable  light  on  local  htotory  are  in  great  danger  of  being  lost.  At  my  Ylsitation  of  Parishes  I  inquire  after  any  records  of  interest,  and  often  find  ttaat  ioch 
reowds  are  kept  in  drawers  and  boxes,  which  would  be  no  protection  in  case  of  fire. 
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C  What  funds  mre 
available  for  the 
malntenanoe  of  the 
collection  or  for 
adding  to  its  con- 
tents? 


7.  (a)  How  are  the  doeo- 
nients  classifted  and  arranged  ? 

(b)  Is  there  a^  list  of  or 
index  to  the  contents  of  the 
collections  ? 

(c)  If  so,  li  it  written  or 
printed? 


8.  To  what 
date  do  the 
oldest  docQ- 
mentsgoback? 


9.  Have  ai^  of 
them  been  prmted 
or  calendared  ? 


I 


10.  (a)  At  what  times 
and  under  what  condi- 
tions are  members  of 
the  public  allowed  to 
inspect  or  copy  docu- 
ments in  the  collec- 
tion? 


Co)  Are     there    any 
;    rules  about  lending  out 
documents? 

I       (c)  If  lo,  have  thej 
,    worked  well  ? 


11.  Have  any  of  the 
documents,  within 
your  knowledge,  been 
destroyed  or  injured 
by  ftn,  duap,  cr  other 
cause  T 


This  does  not  apply 
to  the  collection  here 
dealt  with. 


LisU  of  the  Arohi- 
diaoonal  records  have  been 
compiled  by  Mr.  A.  O.  Oibbs, 
some  of  wliich  have  been 
published  In  the  "Herts 
Genealogist,"  Ac. 


16th  Century. 


The  earliest  Paro- 
chial Begisters  have 
been  printed  as  a 
supplement  in  the 
"  Herts  Genealo- 
gist." 


Does  not  apply. 


A  Faroobial  Beglrtar 
destroyed  by  the 
Ihre.  Sept.  14,  17tt 
which  burnt  down  the 
then  Rectory. 


tions  cannot  be  answered.    These  answers  go  to  prove  that  the  Papers  in  question,  bo  far  as  we  know,  are  simply  warehoused,  and  it  is  no  one's 
there  are  no  Funds  available  for  providing  oetter  custody  of  the  Papers. 


Possibly  some  funds 
might  be  forthcoming 
from  the  money  raised 
(by  rates)  for  the 
Public  Library,  and  at 
the  disposal  of  the 
Technical  Institute 
Committee,  In  West 
Ham. 


(a)  The  Church  registers  all 
through  Essex  and  Herts  are 
most  carefully  scheduled. 

(b)  The  number  of  Volumes 
is  recorded,  with  dates,  con- 
tents, dc,  for  each  Parish. 

(c)  In  successive  numbers  of 
the  **  Bssex  Beview  "  all  par- 
ticulars are  printed,  parishes 
being  given  in  alphabetical 
order.  The  list  is  not  quite 
complete,  but  will  shortly  be. 


Most  of  them  have  written 
lUto.  I  have  a  lUt  of  all 
Eoolesisstical  documents  in 
my  ArchdeaconiT,  and  I  see 
that  they  are  safely  kept  on 
my  visitatiMi,  triennally,  of 
the  Parishes. 


Church  Begis- 
ters to  1680. 
(In  West  Ham, 
no  very  early 
documents).  In 
country  dis- 
tricts of  Essex 
I  know  of  many 
much  older 
documents, 
chiefly  in  pri- 
vate custody.t 


The  Begis- 
ters genenUly 
date  ^m  the 
Reformation. 


OswesUy  Re- 
gisters go  back 
to  1668. 


no  collection  of  documents,  either  public  or  private,  in  either  of  them. 


The  Funds  of  the 
Corporation. 


None. 


(a)  They  are  classifled  and 
arranged  chronologically. 

(b)  A  list  is  being  prepared 
at  present. 

(c)  When  completed.  It  will 
be  published. 


They  are  not  systematically 
arranged,  but  a  written  list 
of  the  papers  is  placed  with 
them. 


1600. 


The  end  of 
the  17th  cen- 
tury. 


Several  Church 
Registers  of  anti- 
quarian interest 
have  been  printed ; 
others  have  been 
carefully  copied  by 
hand.  Many  are 
bound  and  pre- 
served in  duplicate. 
The  Diocesan  Com- 
mittee to  prepared 
to  help  towards  the 
expense  of  copying 
and  rebinding  anv 
old  volumes  of  anti- 
quarian interest. 


Kot  of  my  know- 
ledge. 


MaUwyd,  1668-81 
(first  InstalmentX 
and  Melverley,172^ 
1812,  printed. 

Sclattyn,  printed, 
but  not  issued. 

Llandrinio,  Llan- 
dysilioand  Penrhos, 
transcribed,  not 
printed. 

Others  are  being 
transcribed. 


See     replic 
7  (b)  and  (c). 


to 


Xo. 


diurch  Begtoters  can 
be  inspected  on  applica- 
tion at  any  time.  I  do 
not  think,  any  other  old 
documents  are  open  to 
public  inspection  in 
West  Ham  or  the 
neighbourhood,  nor  do 
I  know  ojr  any  rules  for 
such  inspection  or  for 
lending  but  old  doer 
ments. 


Generally  speaking, 
parishioneri  are  allowed 
to  inspecjt  Parish  Begto- 
ters whenever  they 
please. 


(a)  As  a  rule,  every 
day  except  Sundays 
and  Holidm— between 
10  a.m.  ana  4  p.m. 

(b)  They  are  not  lent. 

(c)  Yes. 


They  are  open  for  in- 
spection at  any  reason- 
able hour  under  proper 
supervtolon.  No  appli- 
cation has  been  made 
for  lending  out  docu- 
ments, but  rare  would 
be  taken.  No  definite 
rules  have  been  laid 
down. 


I  have  known  a  few 
cases  in  Country 
Parishes  where  regis- 
ter^  have  been  injured 
by  damp,  but  not  of 
late  years.  I  have 
known  of  no  case  of 
old  documents  in 
West  Ham  or  Essex 
being  injured  or 
destroyed  ^  fire. 

N.B.  —  liie  new 
Technical  Institute  at 
West  Ham  was  re- 
cently burnt  out  in  a 
night.  Such  books  as 
it  contained  in  the 
Library  adjoining  it 
were  s3l  carried  out  of 
thebuUdlng. 


No. 


In  times  past  many 
of  them  have  been 
damaged  and  lost. 
During  the  Common- 
wealth, they  appear 
to  have  been  sadly 
neglected,  and  most 
of  them  lost.  Com- 
paratively few  reach 
back  beyond  that 
period. 


Not  to  my  know- 
ledge. 


A  book  which  seems 
to  have  been  borrowed 
many  years  ago  was 
return^  some  time 
back,  thto  has  led  to 
greater  care  being 
taken.  I  am  not 
aware  of  anv  having 
been  lost  or  destroyed. 


t  Though  not  specially  touched  by  thto  enquiry,  I  may  say  that  the  old  Church  plate  in  Essex  to  being  carefully  scheduled  by  Mr.  E.  Freshfield,  Junr., 
with  description  and  plu)tographs  of  any  of  real  antiquarian  interest.    Several  Rural  Deaneries  in  the  Archdeaconry  of  Essex  have  been  completed 
and  the  work  to  still  going  on. 
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LOCAL  RECORDS  COMMITTEE. 


ENGLAND 

AND 

WALES. 


1.  What  oolleotiona  of 
docmnenU  relaUog  to 
the  history  of  the  looilitj 
already  eslst  ? 

What  it  the  general 
nature  of  their  contents  ? 


2.  Are  they 
in  public  or 
inlvate  ons- 
tody? 


3.  In  what  build- 
ing are  they  con- 
tained? 


4.  (a)  Is  the  aooom- 
modatlon  ■ufflcient  and 
Batiaf actoiy  ? 

In  particular— 

(b)It  the  building 
fireproof  and  diy,  and 

(c)  Are  the  rooms  well 
lisnted  and  otherwise 
adapted  for  the  use  of 
those  who  may  wish  to 
consult  them  T 


6.  (a)  Who   are  the 
custodians? 

(b)  By  wbomaretbej 
appointed  ? 

(c)  What  gttsranteo, ' 
if  any»  are  there  (or  the 
appointment  of  penoos  I 
wixh  proper  qoaliflca- 
Uotts? 

(d)  How  are  they  paid  ^ 

(e)  Do  they  diichaiige  i 
any  other  functloni?    I 


ABCHDBACOIXS— continued, 
Diooisi.  Arohpxaoohbt. 

BOUTSWBLL       •  NOmKOHAH 


TBUBO 


CORNWALL 


WAKSmSLD       •  HUDDER8FIELD 


WOBOfiSTXB       a  COVENTRY  •       • 


BIRMINGHAM 


WORCESTER 


WINCHESTER    •    ISLE  OF  WIGHT 


I  have  no  personal 
knowledge  of  any  except 
the  Registers  of  St.  Mary's 
Church. 


I  know  of  none  except 
the  ordinary  Registers  of 
Births,  Deaths,  and  Mar- 
riages Some  information, 
however,  Is  contained  in 
these  books  besides  the 
mere  record  of  the  above. 


Registers  of  Births, 
Marnages,  and  Deaths, 
Churchwardois'  Accounts. 


Churchwardens'  and 
Overseers'  Accounts, 
Parochial  Registers. 


Registers  of  Baptisms, 
Maniages,  and  Funerals 
at  St.  Philip's  Church, 
Birmingham,  also  Regis- 
ters of  a  similar  nature  of 
Christ  Church,  Birming- 
ham, and  St.  Peter's,  Bir- 
mingham. 


I  herewith  send  an  ex- 
tract of  my  chaiige  in  May 
1899,  which  bears  on  the 
subject  generally  as  to 
the  present  condition  and 
future  suggestions. 

A  Digest  of  the  Parish 
Registers  previous  to 
1812,  and  a  table  of 
Bishops'         Transcripts 

{»revious  to  1700  are  pub- 
ished  by  the  Midland 
Educational  Company, 
Limited,  Corporation 
Street,  Birmingham, 

price,  5n.  This  book  is  a 
valuable  report  of  regis- 
ters of  losses  by  Ore  or 
theft,  Ac. 


In  the  cus- 
tody of  my- 
self as  Vicar. 


In  my  hands 
I  Vicar. 


PHvate. 


Parochial 
Registers  in 
iron  chest  in 
custody  of  the 
Rector,  at  tihe 
Reetoiy. 


In  the  cus- 
tody of  the 
Rector. 


Thev  are  kept  in 
a  safe  in  the  church. 


In     the    Parish 
Church  Vestiy. 


The  Cathedral, 
parish  Church  of 
Wakefield]. 


Churdiwardens' 
and  Overseers'  Ac- 
counts in  iron  safe 
in  Vestry  of  Parish 
Church. 


In  a  set  of  safes 

in      St.      Philip's 
Church. 


(a)  and  (b)  Probably 
not  altogether  fire- 
proof, but  otherwise 
satisfactory. 

(c)  Yes. 


The  VestiY  is  large 
for  a  Vestiy,  well- 
lighted,  and  the  Regis- 
tws  are  kept  in  strong 
iron  chests.  I  doubt 
them  being  fireproof; 
it  is  quite  dry. 


(b)  and  (c)  Yes. 


(a)  The  Vicar. 

(b)  The  Bishop  b 
Patron  of  the  LivuiK- 

(d)  Fees  are  chsifad 
f<Hr  certificates  sod 
search. 


(a)  and  (b)  Vicar  d 
Wakefield  and  Chnrcb- 
wardens. 

(c)  Bishop  and  Vertij. 


(a)  Yea. 


(a),  (bX  (c)  Y« 


(a)  The  Rector  of  St. . 
PhiUp's. 

(b)  The    Bishop    of ' 
Worcester. 

Sfc)  The  Rector  ap- 
oints  a  clerk  who  is 
nly  qpalif  ed.  l 

(d)  Paid   by  Churb-  i 
wardens. 

(e)  Other  duties  of  a 
Parish  Clerk. 


Extract  from  Charge  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Worcester,  May  1889.  Parish  Reglsten-Ii 
to  parish  registers.  I  then  said  that  if  you  could  remove  the  parish  registers  to  Lonba 
blematical  safety,  you  lose  that  facility  for  inquiry  which  is  so  convenient  to  our  pariahkaoL 
years  my  views  in  this  matter  are  modified.  Great  pains  have  been  taken  since  the^Dfoou 
registers.  Some  have  been  printed,  notably  that  beautiful  volume  of  Knigbtwick  lai 
have  been  transcribed.  The  committee  have  published  a  very  interesting  and  complete  diftA 
well  as  an  index  to  the  Bishop's  transcript  in  Edgar  Tower,  compiled  bv  the  late  Rector  of 
with  Messrs.  John  Amphlett  and  Wickham  King.  In  the  '*  Dictionary  of  National  Biognpb; ' 
between  the  years  1588  and  1887  parish  registers  form  almost  the  sole  depositories  of  dates 
ticulars,  and  the  groundwork  of  much  biography,  as  sasumlng  practically  the  rOle  of  titfe 
parishioners.  Questions  of  legitimacy,  rights  of  successions,  and  dispoaal  of  property  have 
registers.  A  remarkable  case  occurred  last  year.  The  pedigree  case  at  Maogotsoeld,  vbeic 
access  more  or  less  unfettered  to  the  regtoters,  was  Uie  subject  of  criminal  prooecdlni- 
documents  has  been  frequent ;  it  is  possible  that  the  scathing  remarks  of  Lord  Bdon  in  the 
suggested  the  Act  of  1812,  and  produced  some  change  in  the  laxity  which  prevsQed  ai  to 
Stafford  peerage  case  of  1826  a  shoal  of  fictitious  entries  were  found  in  the  registen  of  » 
Under  the  70  utnon  the  churchwardens  must  provide  one  sure  coffer,  with  three  locki  ud 
to  the  Biahop  or  hia  Chancellor  a  true  copy  of  the  entries  each  year.  In  aome  pariaha  the 
anxious  to  fulfil  this  duty  that  they  remunerate  the  Vicar  with  a  guinea  for  hM  trooble  te 
always  the  case,  and  the  transcripts  are  not  sent  in.  The  Archbishop  ot  CantabnrT  in  a 
necessity  of  making  transcripts,  and  suggested  that  they  could  be  made  on  paper,  imtead 
expense. 


I  have  no  documents  now  in  my  charge.    The  Parish  Registers  In  my  Archdeaconry  are  kept  in  fire-proof  safes  at  inx 
boxes  and  as  a  general  rule  carefully  preserved. 
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6.  Wbftt  funds  are 
availAble  for  th« 
mmintenMioe  of  the 
ooUeotlon  or  for 
adding  to  its  oon- 
tentor 


7.  (a)  How  are  the  docu- 
ments claasifled  and  arranged  ? 

Sd)  Is  there  anj  list  of  or 
ex  to  the  contents  of  the 
collections  ? 

;o)  If  so,  is  It  written  or 


prw 


ted? 


8.  To  what 
dftte  do  the 
oldest  docu- 
ments go  back? 


0.  Have  auT  of 
them  been  printed 
or  calendared  r 


10.  (a)  At  what  times 
and  under  what  condi- 
tions are  members  of 
the  public  allowed  to 
inspect  or  copj  docu- 
ments In  the  collec- 
tion? 

))  Are     there     any 
les  about  lending  out 
documents  ? 

they 


ruiei 


won 


orked 


so,  have 
well? 


U.  Hare  any  of  the 
documents,  within 
your  knowledge^  been 
destroyed  or  Inluied 
by  flm  danp^  or  ottMT 
cauMf 


None. 


Each  Register  has  a  Ust  of 
contents  on  its  back. 


(b)  There  is  a  Teirler. 


Hone. 


None. 


None* 


myflrst  chnrge  I  alluded 
while  yon  gain  a  pro- 
Dnring  the  last  nine 
Conference  of  1896  about 
Doddenbam,  others 
of  parlsJi  regbters,  as 
NauntoD  Beaucbamp, 
it  is  pointed  out  that 
and  genealogical  par- 
deeds  to  ^e  bulk  of  the 
hinged  on  enMes  in 
a  person  who  had  gained 
Tampering  with  such 
Uoyd-Wusingham  case 
transcripts.  In  the 
Worcester  church, 
keys,  and  shall  transmit 
churchwardens  are  so 
oopyinSf  ^nt  this  is  not 
recent  charge,  urged  the 
of  parchment,  to  lave 


(a)  By  dates. 

(b)  and  (c)  A  description  of 
the  Register  of  St.  Philip's 
will  be  found  in  the  Digest  of 
Parish  Registers  of  the  iHocese 
of  Worcester,  published  by 
Messrs.  Parker  A  Co.,  London. 


Marriages, 
1600  (with  some 
gaps).   Burials, 
1572  (with  some 

aps).        Bap- 
im9|1818. 


Churchwar- 
dens' accounts 
to  1586  or  there- 
abouts; Regis- 
ters to  1618; 
but  Registers 
for  1000,  1601, 
lOOA  are  in 
Archbishops' 
Registry  at 
York. 


The  oldest, 
1685 ;  Church- 
wardens' Ac- 
counts»  1712 ; 
Ovecaeers'  Ao- 
coounts,  1702. 


1715. 


The  marriage  en- 
tries are  nowin  the 
press,  to  1820. 


No. 


Xthlnknot 


Some  of  them  In 
Parish  Magailne. 


(a)  At  any  time  when 
the  Vicar  can  be 
present. 

(b)  and  (c)  None  are 
ever  lent  out. 


(aX  (bX  (c)  Usual  f  eea 
and  times  (10  to  4  each 


day). 


No. 


None. 


None.  Thsy  an  all 
in  fireproof  safes  toA 
well  oand  lor 


No. 


Na 


(a)  From  10  a.ni.  to 
11  a.m.  each  day  the 
public  may  on  payment 
of  a  fee  Inspect  the 
Regltters.  Copies  are 
made  by  the  Clerk  for 
the  usual  fee. 

(b)  They  are  never 
lent  out. 


No. 
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LOCAL  RECORDS  COMMITTEE. 


ENGLAND 

AND 

WALES. 


1.  Wh*t  coUections  of 
doemnentt  reUtiog  to 
the  hiBtory  of  the  locality 
already  exist  ? 

What  is  the  general 
nature  of  their  contents  ? 


2.  Are  they 
In  public  or 
private  cus- 
tody? 


3.  In  what  build- 
ing are  they  con- 
tained? 


4.  (a)  Is  the  accom- 
modation sufflclent  and 
satisfactory? 

In  particular— 

(b)  Is  the  building 
fireproof  and  dry,  and 

(c)  An  the  rooms  well 
lighted  and  otherwise 
adapted  for  the  use  of 
those  who  may  wish  to 
consult  them  ? 


5.  (a)  Who    are    the 

custodians? 

(b)  By  whom  are  they 
appointed  ? 

(c)  What  guarantees, 
if  any,  are  there  for  the 
appointment  of  penom 
with  proper  qualifica- 
tions? 

(d)  How  are  they  paid? 

(e)  Do  they  discharge 
any  other  functions  ? 


NONCONFORMIST 
BODIES. 

*  Obvkral     Baptist 

A8BI1IBLT. 

(BcT.    Q.    E.    Evans, 
Aberystwyth). 


PRKBTTIRIAir       CHtmCH 
OF  EKOLARD. 

(Bev.  A.  H.  Drysdale). 


Frixitits  Msthodxbts  - 
(Bev.  J.  Hallam,  Sec- 
retary to  the  Oeneral 
Committee). 


UKinD  Mrhodist  FRn 
Chubohbb. 

(Bev.  E.  D.  Cornish, 
late  Connezional  Secre- 

tonr). 


Assembly  Minutes,  Ao, 
Church  discipline,  Ac. 


In  an  old  borough  like 
Morpeth  there  are  many 
locally  valuable  deeds  and 
MSS. ;  for  example,  Muni- 
cipal In  the  custody  of 
the  town  clerk,  some  of 
them  really  ancient  as  in 
what  is  called  the  town's 
"hutch,"  and  others  re- 
ferring to  keen  political 
contests  and  the  like: 
Ecclesiastical,  such  as 
registers  in  the  Parish 
Church  Vestry,  and  parch- 
ments, and  other  docu- 
ments, and  rasters  re- 
lating, say,  to  my  own 
Church  (St.  Geoive's 
FresbyterlanX  founded  in 
1604.  I  confine  myself, 
however,  exclusively  to 
Presbyterian  MSS.  whether 
of  a  local  or  general  kind. 


In  each  circuit  we  have 
Minute  Books,  Account 
Books,  Chapel  Schedules, 
and  Deeds.  In  Con- 
nexlonal  centres  we  have 
Boo!cs  and  Documents  re- 
lating to  Church  matters 
within  their  areas. 

Exceedingly  varied. 


I  presume  your  en- 
quiries specifically  relate 
to  documents  relating  to 
the  United  Methodist 
Free  Churches.  These 
documents  are  minutes  of 
the  Annual  Assembly,  and 
of  its  Connezional  Com- 
mittee. These  deal  gene- 
rally with  all  matters 
affecting  the  constitution, 
development,  history  ana 
administrative  acts  of 
these  bodies.  The  Annual 
Assembly  is  the  legisla- 
tive Court,  the  Con- 
nexlonal  Committee  is 
appointed  by  it  to  ad- 
minister daring  the  inter- 
vening months  of  its 
annual  session.  I.  know 
nothing  concerning  local 
documents. 


In  custody 
of  the  Gene- 
ral Baptist 
Assembly(In' 
corporated), 
founded  1863. 
Secretary,  Bav.  C.  A.  Hoddlnott, 
Chichester. 


Strong  room, 
Bethnal  Green 
Boad  Chapel,  Lon- 
don, E. 


In  both.  For 
instance,  my 
own  Morpeth 
Church  has 
its  parch- 
ments, regis- 
ters, minute 
booksL  and 
the  like  de- 
posited for 
safety  in  a 
chest  in  the 
ft  reproof 
chamber  of  a 
local  bank ; 
but  our  Gene- 
ral Synod  pro- 
vides a  fire- 
proofroom  in 
a  London  Be- 


M8S.  of  a  literary 
or  ecclesiasticiU 
order  are  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  librarian, 
(J.G.  Smieton,  Esq., 
X.A.X  of  our  West- 
minster CoUege, 
Cambridge.  Some 
are  in  my  custody 
as  Convener  of 
Law  and  Historical 
Documents  Com- 
mittee, and  others 
are  with  Clerks  of 
Presbyteries,  who 
have  to  furnish 
duplicate  copies  of 
their  Mhiute  Books 
for  public  use. 


poeitory,  and  I 

steps  are  taken  from  time  to 
time  to  exhort  Trustees,  Solici- 
tors, or  other  local  holders  to 
make  use  of  such  arrangements 
for  safe  custody  of  deeds. 


Usually  in  Minis- 
ters' houses.  In 
other  cases  cannot 
say. 


Generally  in 
custody  of 
Supsrin  ten- 
dent  Minis- 
ters and  Dis- 
trict or  Con- 
nexlonal  Officers,  but  Deeds  are 
usually  with  Mortgagees  or 
parties  advancing  money.  In 
the  case  of  Deeds  a  question  is 
asked  annually  in  printed 
schedules  with  whom  and  where 
such  deeds  are  kept. 


These  Mi- 
nutes are  in 
private  cus- 
tody, i.e.,  cus- 
tody deter- 
mined by  the 
Annual  As- 
sembly. 


The  Free  Metho- 
dist College,  Cres- 
cent Bange,  Vic- 
toria Park,  Man- 
chester. 


(a)  Sufficient. 

(b)  Fireproof  ;  now 
dry. 

(c)  Fairly ;  the  Bev. 
George  Eyre  Evans, 
Abenrstwyui,  cata- 
logued and  inspected 
them  there  in  1890. 


So  far,  fairly  satlstec- 
tory,  and  easily  acces- 
sible for  consultative 
purposes ;  though  din- 
culty  is  sometimes  felt 
in  persuading  local 
parties  to  utilize  the 
IscUities  for  either  de- 
positing m  consulting. 


(a)  We  have  not  had 
manv  cases  which  have 
created  srave  difficulty. 

(b)and(c)  Not  always 
as  we  could  have  wished, 
but  very  generally 
documents  are  found  in 
fair  condition. 


(aX  (bX  (c)  Yes. 


(a)  General  Baptist 
Assembly  (Inoorpoim- 
tedX  esUbliahed  1653; 
direct  custodian,  Bev. 
Harvey  Smith,  minister 
Betlmal  Green  Boad 
Chapel,  E. 

(b)  By  the  Assembly, 
at  annual  meeting  held 
inlend  of  September. 

(d)  By  the  AMembly. 

(e)  Ministerial. 


(aX(bX(c)  Various, tK 
aupra ;  chiefly  cffllcers 
appointed  by  Synoa, 
Presbvteries,  or  local 
church  bodies,  and 
chosen  because  of  their 
qualifications. 

(d)  Some  unpaid, 
others  have  custody  as 
part  of  their  paid 
official  work. 


(a)  Generally  Minis- 
ters, except  where 
Mortgages  exist. 

(b)  Primitive  Metho- 
dist Conference. 

(c)  Their  status  in  the 
Ministry. 

(d)  Not  paid  for 
charge  of  Books,  Ac. 

(e)  Those  of  the 
Ministry. 


(a)  The  Ccwinexional 
Secretary  and  the  Prin- 
cipal of  the  College. 

(b)  By  the  Annual 
Assembly. 

(c)  The  discretion  of 
the  Assembly. 

(d)  No  salary  to  Con- 
nexlonal  Secretary,  but 
the  Principal  who  lives 
on  the  premises  has  a 
salary  as  Principal  oi 
the  College. 

(e)  The  Connexlonal 
Secretary  has  to  keep 
the  record,  and  to  at- 
tend to  the  buatneas  of 
the  Annual  Assembly 
besides  discharging  his 
ministerial  duties.  The 
Principal  is  a  Theokjgi- 
cal  Professor. 


*  In  addition  to  the  above,  Mr.  Evans  has  furnished  the  Committee  with  particulars  of  his  own  private  oolleetion  d  records,  rdlating  mainly  to 
tarly  dissent,  but  also  of  a  topographical  and  archioological  nature,  dating  back  to  A.D.  1687. 
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6.  What  funds  are 
available  for  the 
maintenance  of  the 
collection  or  for 
addinc  to  ita  con* 
tente? 


7.  (a)  How  are  the  doou- 
menta  olaaeifled  and  arranged? 

'  n>)  Is  there  any  list  of  or 
index  to  the  contents  of  the 
collections  f 

(c)  If  w,  is  it  written  or 
printed? 


8.  To  what 
date  do  the 
oldest  docn* 
mentsgobaok? 


0.  Have  any  of 
them  been  prmted 
or  calendared? 


10.  (a)  At  what  times 
and  nnaer  what  oonqi- 
tions  are  members  of 
the  public  allowed  to 
inspect  or  copy  docu- 
ments  in  the  collec- 
tion? 

>)  Are     there    any 
lee  about  lending  out 
documents? 

(o)  If  so.  have  th«y 
worked  well  ? 


ruiec 


11.  Have  any  of  the 
documents,  within 
your  knowledge,  been 
destroyed  or  injured 
by  fire,  damp,  or  other 
cause? 


Gertain    Assembly 
funds. 


Synod     Fund, 
kindred  ones. 


or 


(fi)  Sections,  localities,  ifte. 

(b)  Yes.  in  custody  of  £ev. 
C.  A.  Hoddinott,  Chichester  ; 
and  a  copy  penes  Key.  Oeo. 
Byre  Bvans,  Aber3rBtwyth. 

(c)  Written. 


Gertainlyl689, 
some  few  deeds 
possibly  a  little 
earlier. 


Yes  ;  various 
printed  "  Anti- 
quarian Notes  " 
0:<ondon,  Moring, 
62.  High  Holbom). 
Edited  by  Bev. 
Oeo.  Eyre  Evans, 
AberystwytlL. 


(a)  Application  to 
£ev.  Harvey  Smith, 
Bethnal  Green  Boad 
Chapel,  LondcKi,  E. 

(b)  None  of  the  MS8. 
now  lent. 


Yes ;  by  damp. 


The  late  statist.  Professor 
Leone  Levi,  a  predecessor  in 
my  post  as  Convener  of  Law 
and  Historical  Documents 
Committee,  did  much  to  col* 
lect,  arrange,  and  digest  docu- 
ments. He  publiflhed  one 
volume  of  such  digest,  but 
there  is  plenty  of  matter, 
both  printed  and  written,  not 
yet  calendared  or  indeiea. 


Does  not  apply  in 
our 


The  seneral  funds 
of  the  Ooonexion. 


Locally,  our 
first  parehment 
deed  is  dated 
1721,  but  there 
are  many  older 
documents  of 
various  kinds  in 
other  places 
over  the 

country. 


Yes,  some. 


(»)  No  classification  in  Cir- 
cmt  Documents,  beyond  an 
instruction  of  Conference  to 
get  certain  schedules  bound 
every  10  years,  an  instruction 
not  as  yet  generally  honoured. 
In  the  higher  departments 
rconnezional  Secretariats) 
there  is  more  or  less  of  classi- 
fication. 

(b)  Fuiially  so  in  the 
higher  departments. 

(c)  Written. 


(a)  By  the  year. 

(b)  Yes. 

(c)  Written. 


Prior  to  1820 
anv  documents 
will  be  very 
meagre. 


On  application  to 
ofllcial  in  charge,  or  by 
permit  of  General  Sec- 
retary of  the  Chureh 
(Rev.  Dr.  J.  T.  McGaw, 
7,  East  India  Avenue, 
£.C.).and  on  signingthe 
needful  paper.  This 
has  serveci  our  purposes 
hitherto  fairly  well. 


No,  not  since  real 
care  has  been  taken 
of  them. 


Not  worth  sjMak- 
ingof. 


18S6. 


Yes,  an  abstract. 
They  have  been 
printed  yearly,  and 
a  copy  is  in  the 
bands  of  the  Presi- 
dent for  the  time 
beinff.  The  Minutes 
of  the  Committee 
being  administra- 
tive are  not  printed. 


(a)  When  they  make 
am>lication  under 
ofllcial  sanction. 

(b)  No,  they  are  not 
lent  out. 

(c)  30$  above. 


We  are  not  cognisant 
of  such  destrucuon  or 
injury  to  any  very 
serious  extent. 


(aX  (bX  (c)  No. 


No. 


3658. 


s 
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LOCAL  RECORDS  COMMITTEE. 


GENERAL. 


1.  What  coUeotloni  of 
docunento  relating  to 
the  hiBtory  of  thelooUlty 
already  eziit  7 

What  !■  the  general 
nature  of  their  oontents  ? 


2.  Are  they 
in  public  or 
private  cus- 
tody? 


3.  Inwhatboild- 
log  are  they  con- 
tained? 


I 


LEASNBD  SOCIBTIEi, 

MUSEUMS,  AND  i 
LIBBABIES.        ! 

CHESTER    AND    NOR! 
WALES  AECH  JBOLOqi 
CAL     AND     HISTOBIC 
SOCIETY.    (Mr.  Ed 
Barber.   Vioe-Preeidenit ; 
Mr.  Edward  Hodldna^n, 
Son.  Curator). 


CHETHAM  SOCIETY 

(Mr.  C.  W.  Sutton,  H^n. 
Sec.,  Chief  Librari4n, 
Manchester  Public  Fijee 
Libraries).  . 

LANCASHIBB  a^td 

CHESHIRE  ANTI. 

QUABIAN  SOCIETY 
(Mr.  A.  Nicholson).      | 


I 

NEW  SPALDING  CLlim 
(Mr.  P.  J.  Andersdn, 
Becretary). 


VOWYSLAND  CLX7B  (Mr. 
D.  B.  Thomas,  Chairman). 


8T.  ALBANS  AND  HEKT- 
FORDSHIBE  ABCdl- 
TECTUBAL  AND 

ABCH.£OLOOICAL  SO- 
CIETY. (Mr.  C.  Johnson, 
Chairman  of  Sub^kmi- 
mittee;  Mr.  W.  Page, 
Hon.  Secretary). 


8HB0PSHIBE  PABISPS 
BE0I8TEB  SOCIETY 
(Mr.  Stanley  Leightdn, 
Chairman).  ; 

(Mr.  B.  LL  KenyOn, 
Recorder  of  Oswestry, 
Chairman). 


STIBLING  NATURAL 
HISTOBY  AMD  AB- 
CHifiOLOGICAL  SO- 
CIETY (Mr.  David  B. 
Morris,  Becretaiy). 


4.  (a)  Is  tlie  acoom- 
Kodation  sufficient  and 
satisfactory? 

In  particular— 

(b)  Is  the  bnUding 
fireproof  and  dry,  and 

(c)  Are  the  rooms  well 
limt^  and  otherwise 
adapted  for  the  use  of 
those  who  may  wish  to 
consult  them  ? 


We  have  certain  old  deeds  relating  to;  properties  in  the 
county  of  an  antiquarian  and  historic  value,  and  these  are 

8 reserved  in  the  strong  room  of  the  Society,  at  the  Orosvenor 
[usenm.    In  recent  years  such  documents  nave  been  presented 
to  the  Society. 


In  addition  to  the  documents  in  the  bands  of  municipal 
corporations  and  other  public  bodies,  thcs«  are  collections  of 
local  historical  value  in  tne  Chetham  Librajry,  Manchester,  and 
in  the  Manchester  Public  Free  Library. 


There  are  several  in  the  hands  of  the 
Corporation  of  the  Citv  of  Manchester, 
the  Borough  of  Salford,  the  feofees  of 
Chetham  Hospital,  the  overseers  of  Man- 
chester, and  oUier  public  bodies,  besides 
some  in  private  cMlections.  They  are 
generally  of  a  local  character,  but  some 
refer  to  general  historical  subjects. 


(1)  Muniments  of  Uni- 
versity and  King's  College. 

(2;  Muniments  of  Mari- 
schal  College  and  Uni- 
versity. 

(S)  Muniments  of  the 
Boyal  Burgh  of  Aberdeen. 

(4)  Muniments  of  the 
Sheriffdom  of  Aberdeen. 


On  the  premises 
of  the  above  autho- 
rities and  in  private 
houses. 


I' 
I 


Public. 


(1)  Khig's  College. 


Marlschal  Col- 


lege. 


(3)  Town  House. 

(4)  County  Build- 


Yes. 


5.  (a)  Wh 
anitoduns? 


Who   are    the 


(b)  ^  whom  are  they 
appointed  ? 

(c)  What  guarantees, 
if  any,  are  tiiere  for  the 
appointment  of  peraons 
with  proper  qualifica- 
tions? 

(d)  How  are  they  paid? 

(e)  Do  they  discharge 
any  other  functions  ? 


So  far  as  the  libraries 
mentioned  are  con- 
cerned, the  accommoda- 
tion is  sufficient  and 
satisfactory. 


la)  I  consider rthat  it 
is  boU)  sufficient  and 
satisfactory. 

(bX  (c)  Spealdng  gene- 
rally, I  should  say 
'*Yes"  to  both  these 
questions. 


The  council  of  the 
Society  appoints  its 
Officers,  and  takes  due 
care  of  its  property. 


QeneraUy  spealdng,  in 
enabled  to  spend  some 
them  Into  their  hands 
much  might  be  done  to 
Society  has,  in  every  way 
hands  of  those  local 
In  tills  they  have  been 


ings. 


(a)  On  the  whole,  yes. 

(b)  Yes. 

(c)  1,  8  and  4  are  well 
lighted ;  2  is  not  lighted, 
but  opens  off  a  room 
which  is  well  lighted. 


(a)  1  and  2,  Principal 
of  Aberdeen  University; 
3,  Town  Clerk  ;  4,  SherUT 
Clerk. 


I 

The  Fowysland  Club,  founded  in  1867,  "for* the  collecting  and  printing  of  the  historical,  ecclesiastical,  genealogical, 
SO  volumes  of  collections,  derived  from  privajte,  psrochlal,  municipal,  and  other  sources,  including  wills  from  diocesan 
and  the  work  is  still  goinje;  on.  They  include  a  volume  of  "  Old  Herbert  Papers,"  fTOm  Powis  Castle  and  the  British 
compiled  from  the  above-mentioned  sources,  but  the  Club  has  no  collection  of  MSa.  of  its  own. 

2.  Some  in  public,  others  in  private  custody. 

8.  Private. -Powis  Castle  (Earl  of  Powis),  Garth  (Captain  Mytton),  Gunley  (Mr.  Mostyn  PryceX  Glanrafon  (Bennett), 
pool,  Uaiifyllin,  Oswestry. . 

1.  Amongst  others,  tiiere  exist  the  follo^irtng  collections  of  records  in  the  Countv  of  Hertford :— Civil  Bacords.— 
custody  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  such  as  Sessions  BoUs.  Ac.  ;  Municipal  Beoords  of  the  Borough  of  Hertford,  of  the 
of  the  Borough  of  Hemel  Hempstead ;  Records  of  St  Al  nans  Grammar  School,  Berkhamsted  Grammar  School,  Bamet 
ford  Endowed  Schools,  and  Cheshunt  College.  Private  Collections.— MSS.  belonging  to  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Earl 
Clarendon,  Earl  of  Essex,  Eari  Brownlow,  Lmad  Lytton,  Sii^  Astlev  Cooper.  Mr.  John  Harvey.  Mr.  W.  B.  Baker. 
—Beoords  of  the  Arohdeaconry  of  St.  Albans  ;  Records  of  such  part  of  the  Archdeaconiy  of  Huntingdon  as  was  in  the 
Becords  of  the  various  parishes ;  Records  of  the  Baptist  Chapel,  St.  Albans,  and  other  Nonconformist  bodies  (pide  Bev. 
formitv  in  Hertfordshire  "). 

2.  The  class  described  as  Civil  Becords  is  mostly  in  public  custody  ;  the  remaining  classes  are  practically  in  private 
4.  Few  of  the  collections  are  in  fireproof  buildings. 


Printed  separately,  see  p.  260. 


The  Shrewsbury  Free 
Library  is  the  only  insti- 
tution which  buys  county 
records  or  sets  them  pre- 
sented to  it.  It  has  some 
interesting  MSS.,  princi- 
pally of  the  last  two  or 
three  centuries. 

The  Quarter  Sessions 
records  are  the  only  ones 
in  the  possession  of  the 
county. 


Burgh  Becords,  County 
Becords,  Presbyter/  and 
Kirk  Sewion  Becords, 
Guildry  Minutes,  Trade 
Incorporation  Minutes. 


The  Quarter  Ses- 
sions documents  ate 
in  rooms  at  the  tQp 
of  the  Shire  Hall. 


Shrewsbury 
Borough  has 
some  miscel- 
laneous docu- 
ments rela- 
ting to  parts 

of  the  county.  Some  of  the 
smaller  boroughs  and  museums 
may  have  some.  Manorial  court 
rolls  uid  such  like  documents  are 
in  private  hands,  except  a  good 
many  which  are  In  the  Public 
Becord  Office. 


(a)  No. 

(b)  Dry.  but  not  fire- 
proof. There  is  no  ac- 
commodation for  per- 
sons consulting  the 
documents  ;  though  by 
special  application  a 
room  will  nearly  always 
be  lent  in  the  Shire 
Hall. 


Burgh  and 
Ckwntar  Be- 
cords in  pub- 
lic custody. 
Others  in  pri- 
vate custody. 


Burgh  Beoords  in 
Coonoil  Chambers, 
County  Becords  in 
County  Buildings, 
Presbytery  and  Kirk 
Session  Beoords  in 
the  dwelling-houses 
or  offices  of  respec- 
tive clerks.  Guildry 
and  Incorporation 
Minutes  in  the 
offices  of  respective 
clerks. 


(a)  Yes,  so  far  as 
known. 

(b  and  c)  Burah  and 
County  BecorcM  are 
kept  in  fireproof  safes, 
and  are  brought  into 
public  offices  when  re- 
quired for  consultation. 


The  Clerk  of  the  Peace. 


Town  Clerk,  Sheriff 
Clerk.  County  Clerk, 
and  clerks  to  respective 
bodies.  Otherwise  not 
known. 
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6.  What  fondB  are 
available  for  the 
maiutenanoe  of  the 
coUectioii  or  for 
adding  to  its  con- 
tenta? 


7.  (a)  How  are  the    docQ- 
mentB  claBsifled  and  arrai^M  ? 

Sd)  Is  there  any  list  of  >  or 
ex  to  the  contents  of  the 
.collections? 

(c)  If  so,  Is  it  written  or 
printed? 


&  To  what 
date  do  the 
oldest  docn- 
mentsgobaok? 


9.  Have  anv  of 
ttem  been  printed 
or  calendared  ? 


10.  (a)  Atidiat  Umes 
and  under  what  condi- 
tliMM  are  members  of 
the  public  allowed  to 
Inspect  or  copy  docu- 
ments  In  the  oollec- 
Uon? 

>)  Are     there     i^iy 
about  lending  out 
documents  ? 

(c)  If  so.  have  t^ey 
worked  well?  • 


nuei 


11.  Have  any  of  the 
documents,  within 
your  knowledge,  been 
destroyed  or  injured 
by  fire,  damp,  or  oUier 
cause? 


14th  coitniy. 


The  collections  referred  to 
are  partially  indexed^  either 
in  print  or  manuscript. 


both  town  and  country  places  the  local  authorities  are,  under  recent  Acts, 
money  on  the  custody  of  their  ancient  documents,  and  seem  to  be  getting 
as  best  they  can,  and  making  them  as  available  as  possible.  That 
encourage  this  I  have  no  doubt.  The  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Antiquarian 
in  Its  power,  endeavoured  to  get  all  documents  of  historic  value  into  the 
authorities  who  would  be  naturally  most  likely  to  value  Mid  preserve  them, 
succeetful  in  several  instances. 


Most  have  been 

Jublished    in    the 
oumal     of      the 
Society. 


Yes. 


No  special  funds. 


(1)  1480. 

(2)  1827. 

rS)  Girca.1179. 
(4)  U08. 


Written  lists  exist  for  all 
four  collections,  and  summar- 
ies will  be  found  printed  in— 

m  ''OfRcers  and  Graduates 
of  King's  C!oll^(e  "  :  Anderson, 
Aberd.,  ISOS,  pp.  ix.'X]ii. 

(2)  "  Fasti  AcademliB  Mari- 
scallanie  "  :  Anderson,  Vol.  2, 
Aberd.,  1898,  pp.  viil.-xi. 

(S)  "  Charters  and  Writs  of 
Aberdeen" :  Anderson,Aberd., 
1890,  pp.  887-424. 

(4)  ^Charters  and  Writs  of 
Aberdeen" :  AnderBon,Abenl., 
1890,  pp.  42&-432. 


topographical,  and  literary  remains  of  Montgomeiysnlrei"  has  issued 
registers  and  Somerset  House,  and  much  matter  from  the  Record  Office, 
Museum,  and  the  histories  of  more  than  half  the  parishes  of  the  county, 

Brogyntyn  (Lord  Harlech).    Public— Corporations  of  Montgomery,  Welsh- 


(k>nnty  Becords,  in  the 
City  of  St.  Albans^and 
Grammar  School,  wat- 
of  Veralam.  Barl  of 
Ecclesiastical  Records* 
Omnty  of  Hertford ; 
W.  Urwick's  "Nonoon- 

custody. 


The  County  records  are  now 
being  arranged,  and  press 
lists  and  calendars  prepared. 
The  records  of  the  Borough 
of  Hertford  are  now  belns 
arranged  and  calendared,  and 
have  been  reported  on  by  the 
Historical  Manuscripts  Com- 
mission.   The  records  of  the 


The  dates  are 
very  various. 
The  municipal 
records  are 
possibly  the 
earliest,  and 
go  back  to  the 
14th  century. 


Portions  will  be 
found  printed  in— 

(l)''i^tiAberdo- 
nenses  "  Innes, 
Aberd.,  1864. 

(2)''Fssti  Aca- 
demln  Mariscal- 
lante  " :  Anderson, 
Vol.  1,  Aberd.  1889. 

(8)  "Charters and 
Writs  of  Aberdeen": 
Anderson,  Aberd., 
1890,  pp.  8-884. 

(4)  ^'Records  of 
Sheriifdom  of  Aber- 
deen" :  Littlejohn 
(in  preparation). 


Many  documents 
have  been  printed 
in  the  Montgomen  - 
shire  collections. 


City  of  St.  Albans  have  been 

reported  upon   by  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission,  and 

calendared  in' "  Corporation  Records,"  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Olbbs.    The 

MSS.  of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Mr.  John  Harvey,  and  Mr.  W. 

R.  Baker,  have  been  reported  upon  by  the  Historical  Manuscripts 

Commission. 


The  classiflcation  and  in- 
dexing has  only  lately  been 
begun. 


Thejolntcommittee 
has  authority  under 
the  Local  Government 
Act,  1888,  s.  64  (8X 
to  provide  such  accom- 
modation and  rooms  and  other  things  as  are  proper 
for  the  convenient  keeping  of  the  records  and  docu- 
ments of  Qnarter  Sessions.  It  has  lately  voted  501. 
for  making  the  documents  available  for  reference, 
and  has  appointed  a  records  sub-committ«e. 


Not  known. 


(a)  Classified  according  to 
contents  and  arranged  chrono- 
logically. 

(b)  No. 


The  documents  could 
be  seen  by  arrangement 
with  the  Curator  lind 
Librarian. 


The  documents  In  ihe 
libraries  mentioned  lire 
accessible  to  the  public 
generally  without  fee. 


Speaking  generally, 
access  is  sufficiently 
easy  to  all  local  collec- 
tions in  public  hands. 


(a)  Special  applica- 
tion must  be  made  to 
the  custodians. 

(b)  Not  lent  out. 


So  far  as  we  know, 
■there  are  no  rules  a^  to 
the  inspection  of  the 
records  nere  mentioned. 


As  far  as  Is 
known,  there  la 
nqthlng  earUw 
than  1096  among 
the  Quarter  See-; 
sions  records. 


Buigh  Char 
ters  to  1860 
Municipal  Re 
cords  to  1629 
County  Docu 
ments  to  1600 
Presbytery  Re 
cords  to  1581 
Kirk  Session 
Records  to  1697. 


The  Inclosure 
Awards  are  the  only 
ones  which  have 
been  calendared. 


There  are  no  rules  on 
this  subject.  Special 
application  would  have 
to  be  made  to  the 
Records  Committee. 


Three  volumes  of 
Buigfa  '  Records 
printed. 


(a)  During         office 
hours. 

(b)  No       documents 
lent  out. 


No. 


No. 


In  the  past,  no  doubt- 
some  have  been  in- 
jured in  the  ways 
suggested,  but  I  do  not 
know  of  any  collec- 
tions that  are  exposed 
to  injury  now,  except- 
the  slight  danger  to 
those  in  private  hands 
by  fire ;  though  some 
of  these  are  kept, 
when  of  great  value, 
in  fireproof  boxes. 

Not  in  recent  times. 
The  Records  of  the 
Commissariat  of  Aber- 
deen were  destroyed 
by  fire  on  80th  Octo- 
her  1721. 


Parochial  registers 
were  damaged  mr  fire 
at  Hertford  All  Saints 
in  1891,  at  Northaw  in 
1881.  at  St.  Albana 
Rectory  fn  1748.  Many 
parochial  records  have 
alBo  suffered  from 
damp. 


A  fire  ac  the  Shire- 
Hall  about  26  years  ago 
is  believed  to  have  des- 
troyed a  groat  many 
records. 


No. 
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LOCAL  RECORDS  COMMITTEE. 


GENIOIAL. 


1.  What  collections  of 
documentB  relating  to 
the  history  of  the  locality 
already  exist  ? 

What  is  the  general 
nature  of  their  contents  ? 


2.  Are  they 
in  pnhlic  or 
private  cus- 
tody? 


3.  In  what  build- 
Ing  are  they  con- 
tiJned? 


4.  (a)  Is  the  aooom- 
modation  snfllclent  and 

satisfactory? 

In  particular— 

(b)  Is  the  bnilding 
fireproof  and  dry,  and 

(c)  Ase  the  rooms  well 
limted  and  otiienrlse 
adapted  for  the  nse  of 
those  who  may  wish  to 
consult  them  ? 


are    the  j 

I 


6.  (a)  Who 
custodians? 

(b)  ^  whom  are  tliey 
appointed  ? 

(c)  What  goarantees, 
if  any,  are  there  for  the 
appoi  ntment  of  persons 
with  proper  qnallflca- 
tions? 

(d)  How  are  they  paid  * 

(e)  Do  they  discharse 
any  other  fnnetlons? 


LEAKyBD  SOCIKmS, 
Ac.— oontiiMMd. 

WILTS  RBOOKD  SO- 
CIETY (Mr.  Charles  &. 
Straton,  y.a.a8.,  Beore- 
lary). 


W0BCE8TEK  HIBTORI- 
CAL  BOCISTY  (Mr.  J. 
Willis  Bund,  J.P.,  Chair- 
man of  Worcester 
Oonnty  Council). 


BKITISH  ABCHJEOLOOI- 
GAL  ABSOCX^TION. 
(Mr.   C.    H.    Compton, 
Yice-President.) 

(Eer.  H.  J.  Donldnflield 
AsUey,  Hon.  Idltorlal 
Becrecary.) 


MAIMTONB  FUBUC 
UB&ABY  AV]>  MU- 
8BUM.  (Mr.  F.  Y. 
James,  Curator  and  Li- 
bfmrian.) 


8Ain)BMAN 
LIBRARY. 
(Librarian.) 


PUBLIC 
PERTH 


In  the  Town  Hall  are 
the  CSiarters  and  the 
Corporation  Ledgers.  In 
the  Munbnent  Room  of 
Wilton  House  are  the 
deeds  relating  to  the 
Pembroke  Estate. 


S 


L)  County  records. 

(2)  Worcester  City  re- 
cords. 

(8)  Episcopal  Records. 

(4)  Dean  and  Chapter 
records. 

(6)  Fftrlsh  accounts. 

(6)  Records  of  the 
BcMTOugh  of  ETCsham. 

(7)  Records  of  the 
BcMrough  of  Bewdley. 

(8)  Records  of  the 
Boroni^  of  Droit  widi. 

(9)  Records  of  the 
Borough  of  Kiddermins- 
ter. 

(10)  Rollsof  the  different 
manors. 


The  Town 
(public).  Wil- 
ton House 
(private).  — 
Fstents,  sur- 
veys, terrlen. 
court  rolls  of 
the  Leet, 
maps,  leasee, 
Ac. 


Public  or 
semi  -  public. 
It  is  Impossi- 
ble to  state 
with  any  ac- 
curacy the  re- 
cords in  pri- 
vate hands, 
some  have 
been  exami- 
ned for.  the 
Historical 
MSB.  Com- 
mission. (10) 
are  mostly  In 
the  hands  of 
the  solicitor 
who  is  stew- 
ard of  the 
manor. 


Town  HailjMuni- 
ment  Room,  Estate 
(Mllce. 


safei 


a)  Yes. 
))  All   In    fireproof 


(c)  Yes. 


fa)  Town  Cterk. 
lb)  Corporation. 

(d)  Salary. 

(e)  Yes. 


(1)  Shire  Hall, 
Worcester. 

(2)auildhall,Wor- 
oestiBr. 

(8)  and  (4)  Edgar 
Tower,  Worcester. 

(6)  rather  the  Par- 
ish Churohes  or  the 
Clerin  of  the  Parish 
Councils. 

(6)  (7)  (8)  and  p). 
In  the  public  bulld- 
ings  under  charge 
of  the  Town  Clerk 
of  the  Borough. 


No.  The  details  will 
be  given  in  respect  of 
each  set  by  the  person 
having  the  diarge.  The 
County  Councu  have 
built  for  their  records  a 
reG<»d  room  which  U 
fireproof  and  dry  and 
well  lighted  Th«y  are 
about  to  frame  rules  for 
searohes.  As  to  (8)  and 
(4)  SM  the  Report  of  the 
EOstorical  MSB.  Com- 
mission. (6)  Are  most 
unsatisfactory —they  are 
either  in  the  veeoy  of 
the  chureh  or  in  the 
house  of  the  Clerk  of 
the  Parish  Council. 


Asto(l).  (a)  TbeLord 
Lieutenant,  the  Chair- 
man   of    the    County  , 
Council,  and  the  Cilerk  i 
of  the  Peace.  ' 

(b)  By  the  Crown,  the  I 
Countv    Council,    the 
StandLog    Joint  Com-  , 
mittee  of  the  CXrancil 
and  Quarter  SesslonB.     I 

(c)  None. 

f  d)  By  salary  out  of 
rates, 
(e)  Yes. 


3 

The  British  Aroh»ological  Association  has  its  headquarters  in  London,  and  its  objects  aro  not  limited  to  any 
The  British  Arohsaological  Association  has  no  collection  of  documents  or  objects. 


They  are  in 
public  cus- 
tody, under 
the  Museum 
and  Library 
Committee  of 
the  Corpora- 
tion of  Maid- 
stone for  all 
time. 


The  Public  Lib- 
rary (Reference 
Department)  con- 
sisting of  two  large 
and  well-appointed 
rooms. 


(a)  Yes,  In  every  res- 
pect. 

(b)  Yes, 
constructed. 

(c)  See  (a). 


especially 


I  take  it  that  this  aues- 
tion  refers  only  to  tnose 
documents  in  the  Maid- 
stone Public  Library  and 
in  my  custody  as  Curator 
and  Librarian.  The  prin- 
cipal (^llections  bearing 
upon  Local  History  aro  :•— 

I.  The  Lambert  LarUnff 
CoUections,  entitled 

"Codex  de  Kent,"  and 
eontalned  in  28  folio 
volumes,  of  which  18  relate  to  the  Sunrenden  Papers,  together  with 

Ot)  Caiandarium  Codids  de  Surronden  :  Index  to  Vols.  I.,  II.,  III. 

(b)  Note  Books  (80),  8vo,  rolating  to  the  Twysden,  Derlng,  Oxenhoath,  and  other  family 
papers. 

(c)  A  very  large  quantity  of  parchment  deeds,  consisting  of  Leases,  Ck>nveyances,  Mort- 
gagee, Marriage  Settlements,  Ac,  Ac.,  collected  by  the  Rev.  Lambert  Larking. 

n.  The  Clement  Taylor  Smythe  (Tollectlon.  being  MSS.  materials  for  a  History  of  the 
Town  of  Maidstone,  oontainea  In  8  folio  vols.,  and  consisting  of  (a)  MSS.  extracts  from 
numerous  souroes  rolating  to  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  H&idstone,  including  that  of 
the  Ck>rpus  Christi  Fraternity. 

(b)  Ditto,  relating  to  the  Civil  History  of  the  Borough,  including  the  Grammar  School,  the 
Burghmote  Books,  Charters,  Charities,  Poll  Books,  Ac,  Ac. 

(c)  Numerous  pedi^ees  and  notes  rolatins  to  families  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood, 
together  with  Parish  Register  Extracts  (unpublished).  , 

(d)  A  mass  of  Memoranda  of  a  varied  character  referring  to  Electioneering,  old  Playbills, 
some  heraldry,  Ac,  Ac. 

m.  The  Library  CoUection  of  Documents  presented  from  time  to  time  by  various  donors, 
consisting  of  numerous  parehment  leases  ana  oUier  legal  documents  referring  to  persons  and 
properties  in  or  about  Maidstone  and  the  County  of  Kent. 

IV.  An  interesting  series  of  Sacramental  Test  Certificates.  Important  on  account  of  the 
signatures  of  those  attesting— «.^.,  Titus  Oates  and  others. 

v.  A  volume  of  ^fSS.  Extracts  from  various  parish  registers  in  Kent. 

YI.  Several  minor  Collections  of  Deeds,  Pedigrees,  Ac,  acquired  from  various  sources. 


1.  Docifhienf»  such  as 
royal  charters,  decrees, 
remissions,  letters,  Ac, 
relating  to  the  history  of 
Perth. 

lists  of  City  magis- 
trates, burgess  rolls,  cen- 
sus of  City,  Ac. 

2.  Collections  of  MSS. 
on  local  antiquities,  Ac. 


1.  In  the 
custody  of 
the  Corpora- 
tion. 

2.  Belonging 
to  a  private 
Literary  and 
Antiquarian 
Society. 


In  the  "Record 
Room  "at  the  City 
Council  Chambers. 


The  accommodation 
is  limited.  The  room  is 
tlroproof.  but  practic- 
ally a  cellar. 


(a)  The  Curator  and  | 
Librarian,  who  acts  ' 
under  instructions  <»f  • 
Museum  and  Library  ' 
Committee. 

(b)  The    Corporation 
of  Maidstone. 

(c)  That  bebig  a  pai>-  \ 
lie  appointment}  cMiIy 
suitably    trainea    and 
competent         ofllcials  ' 
are,  or  ou^t    to  be, 
placed  in  charge,  and, 
moreover,    enwusiasts 
in       this       iMTtlcular 
branch  of  study.     To  i 
succeed    in     this    the  , 
oflicer  in  charge  must  ' 
be   in  sympathy  with 
the  subject,  or  nothing 
accrues  to  ^e  ejec- 
tion of   which    he    is 
Curator  and  Librarian. 

(d)  Out  of  the  Public 
Funds  in  the  hands  of  i 
the  Museum  and  Lib-  , 
rary  Committee. 

(e)  Not    at    present, 
being    fully    ocenpied  ■ 
during  oflldal  hours. 


Custodians  are  the 
Town  Council. 

The  collections  have 
recently  been  over- 
hauled and  arranged  by 
a  local  antlquaiy,  wIm 
has  published  notes 
upon  them  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  Scotland 

No  oflicial  has  any 
special  charge  of  the 
collection.  The  Town 
Clerk,  as  the  oOlcial  of 
the  Town  Council,  has 
charge  of  the  keys  of 
the  room. 
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6.  Wbat  faadi  m 
available  for  the 
malntenanoe  of  the 
collection  or  for 
adding  to  it*  con- 
tenU? 


7.  (a)  How  are  the  dooa- 
ments  claaaifled  and  arranged? 

(b)  Ii  there  any  list  of  or 
inoex  to  the  oontente  of  the 
Collections 

b)  If  so,  is  it  written  or 
ted? 


inin 


8.  To  what 
date  do  the 
oldest  doon- 
mentsgoback? 


9.  Have  taa  of 
them  been  printed 
or  calendared? 


10.  (a)  At  what  times 
and  ujider  what  condi> 
tions  are  members  of 
the  public  allowed  to 
inspect  or  copy  doco- 
ments  In  the  collec- 
tion? 

IB)  Are     there     any 
es  about  lending  ont 
documents? 

(c)  If  so,  have  they 
woned  well? 


rmei 


11.  Have  any  d  the 
documents,  within 
your  knowledge,  been 
destroyed  or  injured 
by  lire,  damp)  or  othf  r 


None. 


Only  so  far  as  it  may  be 
found  in  the  reports  of  the 
Historical  Manuscripts  Com- 
missioners  or  in  Hoare's  Eis- 
toiy  of  WUts. 


As  to  (1),  the  County 
rates. 


(a)  They    are    at   present 
undergoing  arrangement. 

(b)  One  is  being  made. 

(c)  It  is  being  printed. 


locality  withfai  the  British 


The  income  derived 
from  a  rate  of  lid.  in 
the  £  upon  the  rate- 
able Taiue  of  Maid- 
stonei,  producing 
about  0601.  Of  this 
sum,  however,  very 
litUe  Is  available  for 
adding  to  the  MSB. 
or  other  Local  Collec- 
tions^  except  upon 
veij  special  occasions, 
and  then  only  when 
they  relate  to  Maid- 
stone in  particular 
and  the  County  of 
Kent  In  oeneial— «.jr., 
I  the  Lambert  Larkins 
Collections.  Bhould 
I  a  "grant  in  aid"  be 
I  made  it  is  almost  al- 
ways supplemented 
by  private  subscrip- 
tions. No  effort  is 
left  unmade  to  get 
deslraUe  material  in 
our  library. 


None.  The  Town 
Coimcfl  has  remuner- 
ated the  above-men- 
tioned local  antiquary 
for  his  labours  in 
arranging  the  collec- 
tion. 


Charters  fh>m 
1100,  other  docu- 
ments from 
1850.  The  Cor- 
poration Led- 
gers go  back  to 
14M.  There  are 
a  number  of  old 
court  docu- 
ments in  a 
chest,  but  the 
mice  have 
ruined  them. 


1590. 


Charters 
printed. 


are 


As  to  (1)  practi- 
cally not ;  some  of 
them  are  casually 
referred  to  in  some 
local  publications, 
but  they  have  never 
been  properly  calen- 
dared. 


Aste(l>.  These  rules 
are  under  considera- 
tion. Practically  I 
should  allow  anyone  to 
see  any  document  who 
gave  a  good  reason  for 
desiring  to  do  so,  and 
to  take  a  copy  of  it  if  of 
a  date  antnior  to  the 
10th  century. 


Empire.    It  is  not  within  their  power  to  answer  the  questions  in  this 


Schedule. 


(a)  The  Lambert  Larking 
Series,  Codex  de  Kent,  has 
Mr.  L.'8  own  arrangement  and 
index,  most  complete.  The 
other  collections  are  roughly 
classified  under  subject-head- 
ings, with  tk  precis  of  contents 
in  each  of  the  eight  volumes. 

(b)  No  index  has  yet  been 
prepared  to  the  numerous 
pammient  deeds,  Ac,  al- 
though an  abstract  of  the 
contents  of  same  has  been 
written  and  attached  to  each 
parchment. 

(c)  So  far  all  indices  are  in 
writing,  but  it  is  contem- 
plated to  reproduce  them  by 
typewriter. 


A  rough  classiflcation  has 
been  made,  and  the  contents 
will  be  found  in  the  article  in 
the  Proceedings  of  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  Scotland,  above 
referred  to.  The  chartenk 
Ac,  areammged  in  numbered 
boxes. 


The  14th  cen- 
turr,  it  is 
believed. 


1210.  Bmi 
Charter  of  Wil- 
liam the  Lyon 
in  favour  of  the 
town  of  Perth. 


Not  that  I 
aware  of. 


am 


None  printed,  so 
far  as  known. 


(a)  In  accordance 
with  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

(b)  No.  I  should  be 
strongly  adverse  to  the 
removal  of  any  docu- 
ment from  the  Librarv, 
when  every  facility  si- 
ready  exists  for  its 
perusal  therein.  When 
photographs  have  been 
required  such  work  has 
been  done  on  the  pile- 
mises,  under  the  per- 
sonal supervision  of  the 
Curator  or  his  Deputy. 

(e)  See  (b). 


The  Secord  Boom  is 
not  open  to  members  of 
the  public  under  any 
conditions. 


Those  old  court  re- 
cords were  injured  by 
mice  making  their 
nests  in  them.  Thev 
were  in  an  old  oak 
coffer. 


As  to  a).  Yes,  the 
documents  have  been 
greatbr  injured  In  time 
past  by  damp,  mice, 
and  general  neglect. 


No.  Stringent  pre- 
cautions are  taken 
for  their  safe  custody 
—strong-room,  ni|^t 
watchman,  Ac,  lock- 
up and  glased  cases, 
no  "  open  access " 
shelves  anywhere, 
either  in  Bef  erenoe  or 
Lending  Library. 
Visitors  are  not  al- 
lowed to  consult  flies 
of  local  or  scarce 
papers,  unless  in  pre- 
sence of  one  of  the 
officials.  This  pre- 
vents excision  for 
proofi  of  next  of  kin 
advertisements,  law 
reports,  Ac,  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths. 
This  precaution  is 
most  necessary,  and  is 
becoming  daily  more 
so,  in  view  of  the 
sreater  interest  being 
taken  in  family  his- 
tory and  kindred 
matters  especially 
early  Bnfidish  Settle- 
ments in  N.  America. 


No,  not  in  their 
present  location,  at 
least  by  fire  or  damp, 
but  many  suffer  from 
dust,  though  these  are 
IMTobably^  minor  im- 
portance relatively  to 
those  in  boxes. 
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LOCAL  RECORDS  COMMITTEE. 


GENERAL. 


1.  What  collections  of 
documents  relating  to 
the  history  of  the  locality 
already  e^t  ? 

What  is  the  general 
nature  of  their  contents  ? 


2.  Are  they 
in  public  or 
private  cus- 
tody? 


8.  In  what  build- 
ing  are  they  con- 
tained? 


4.  (a)  Is  the  accom- 
modation sufficient  and 
satisfactory  ? 

In  particular— 

(b)  Is  the  building 
fireproof  and  dry,  and 

(c)  Are  the  rooms  well 
lighted  and  otherwise 
adapted  for  the  use  of 
those  who  may  wish  to 
consult  them? 


C.  (a)  Who  ar9  the 
euatodiuiBr 

(b>  By  whom  are  they 
appointed? 

(c)  What  guarantees, 
if  any,  are  there  for  the 
appointment  of  persons 
with  proper  qnaUflca- 
tionif 

(d)  How  are  they  paid? 

(e)  Do  they  diadiarge 
any  other  fonetlaiia  ? 


LEARNED  SOCIETIES, 
Ao.-^eontiniud. 

HAWICK  ABCHJrlO- 

LOGICAL  SOCIETY. 
(Mr.  J.  John  Vernon, 
Secretary.) 


CARDIFF       FREE      U- 
BRARY. 


The  private  family  collectious  are,  doubtless,  well  cared  for.  '  Have  no  personal  know- 
ledge of  the  condition  and  accommodation  of  those  in  the  custody  of  the  Sheriff  ClerlL 
The  Records  of  the  Synod  of  Merse  and  Twistdale  are  kept  in  the  Manse  of  the  Rev.  Clerk 
of  the  Synod,  the  present  Clerk's  residence  being  miles  from  any  town.  The  Fresbyterj' 
Records  and  Miscellaneous  Documents  are  in  the  custody  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Presbytery. 
They  are  kept  In  the  Study  of  the  Manse,  there  being  no  fireproof  Safe,  and  the  nearest 
fire  engine  six  or  seven  miles  distant.  Of  the  Kirk  Session  Registers,  Kos.  I,  2,  and  8  are 
in  the  custody  of  the  Registrar  Oeneral,  Edinburgh  ;  Nos.  4, 5,  and  6  are  in  tiie  poaseniou 
of  the  Session  Clerk,  and  are  kept  in  lUs  private  house,  the  accommodation  for  wem  beii^ 
neither  sufficient  or  satisfactory. 


General.— There  are 
collections  of  doeurabuts 
relating  to  the  history 
of  this  district  in  the 
possession  of  the  families 
of  Buccleuch,  Lothian, 
Minto,  and  Douglas  of 
Cavers.  There  are  also 
many  documents  relating 
to  the  County  ana 
Sheriffdom  of  Roxburgh, 
presently  in  the  custody 

of  the  Sheriff  Clerk,  at  Jedburgh,  and  not  readily  available  to  the  student  of  history.  The  Recoids  of  the  Synod  of 
Merse  and  Twistdale,  dating  from  about  1600.  The  Records  of  the  Presbytery  of  Jedburgh,  begun  in  1006^  are 
continued  to  the  present  day,  with  a  break  from  1668  to  166S  and  from  1688  to  1(^.  These  volumes  contain  much 
interesting  material  relating  to  the  parishes  in  the  County  of  Roxburgh.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  Minute 
Books  of  the  Heritors  and  Kirk  Session  of  each  parish.  Local  Municipal  Records.— The  Town  Council  Records  of 
the  Burgh  of  Hawick  begin  6th  October  16S8,  and  are  continued  to  the  present  day.  The  Town  Treasurer's  books 
date  from  1721.  There  are  also  many  documents  indexed  and  stored  In  the  Muniment  Boom  of  the  Municipal 
Buildings.  Ecclesiastical  Records.— The  Parochial  Records  connected  with  the  Parish  of  Hawick  are  as  follows  :— 
(1)  The  Register  of  Births,  commenced  in  1684,  is  continued  to  the  present  time  with  the  exception  of  two  intervals, 
the  one  occiuring  between  1667  and  1660,  and  the  other  between  1760  and  1766.  (2)  The  Register  of  Marriages  is 
defective  in  several  places,  but  is  complete  from  1699  to  1780  and  from  1761  to  1800.  (8)  The  Register  of  Deaths,  D^^nn 
in  1766,  has  been  regularly  kept  ever  since.  These  three  Registers  are  deposited  in  the  Register  Office,  Edinburgh, 
and  are  readily  accessible  to  those  desiring  information  for  literary  purposes.  (4)  The  Rudster  of  money  transac- 
tions commences  in  1728  and  has  been  carried  down  without  interruption  till  now.  (6)  The  Minutes  of  the  Kirk 
Session  are  very  defective.  From  1700  to  1704,  trom  1711  to  1726,  from  1761  to  1768,  and  from  1786  to  1796.  the 
entries  have  been  made  with  considerable  regularity,  but  with  these  exceptions,  and  a  few  isolated  fragmentsL  there 
has  l)een  nothing  like  a  continuous  record  kept.  In  1883  the  late  Rev.  J.  A.  Wallace  began  the  volume  now  in  use. 
(6)  Out  of  a  list  of  documents  apart  from  the  above,  and  whicli  numbered  26  in  1886,  a  considerable  number  cannot 
now  be  found.    These  date  from  1627  to  1885. 


The  Reference  Depart- 
ment of  the  Cardiff  Free 
Library  (established  in 
1862,  under  the  Public 
Libraries  Acts)  contains  a 
considerable  collection  of 
MSS.  relatins  to  the  his- 
tory and  literature  of 
Wales.  The  collection 
includes  MSS.   collected 


The  Central  Public 
Library. 


Public  cus- 
tody. The 
Library  is 
controlled  by 
a  committee  appointed  under  the 
Public  Libraries  Acts. 


Sufficient  and  satis- 
factory in  every  way. 
The  building  was 
erected  for  the  purpose 
of  a  public  library,  at  a 
cost  of  aboQt  80,0002. 
The  MSS.  are  constantly 
being  used  by  people 
engSHS^  In  research. 


The  Librarian  and  his 
staff,  subject  to  the 
direction  of  the  Public 
Library  Conunittee. 


by  the  Rees  family,   of 

Tonn,  Llandovery,  and  by  the  late  Sir  Thonias  Phillips,  Bart.,  together  with  others  purchased  fh>m  time  to  time, 
either  singly  or  in  small  collections.  The  collection  includes  well  known  MSS.,  such  as  the  "  Book  of  Avewein  " 
^vellumX  containhig  the  6th  Century  poem  known  as  the  "  Gododin  "  ;  an  early  copy  of  the  Laws  of  Howell  the  Good 
(vellum) ;  many  volumes  containing  collections  of  poetry  or  pedigrees ;  autograph  MSS.  by  George  Owen,  of  Henllys, 
and  other  well  known  writers  on  the  history  and  antiquities  of  Wales.  There  are  also  numerous  deeds,  court  rous, 
manor  rolls,  and  other  documents.  The  collections  were  purchased  largely  by  public  subscription  and  part^  from 
the  Library  Rate.  Some  MSS.  have  been  presented.  There  is  also  on  loan  a  small  collection  of  MSS.,  about  40  in 
number,  belonging  to  Mr.  William  Scott,  a  member  of  the  Public  Librar}'  Committee.  The  MSS.  are  similar  in 
character  to  those  in  the  Library  collection. 


For  further  repl 


es  from  Learned  Societies, 
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6. 

ftTmlteble  for  tbe 
maintanaDoe  of  the 
GollectlaB  or  for 
adding  to  Mi  am* 
tenuT 


7.  (g)  How  are  tbe  doen- 
■MDtedaMifled  and  urmged  f 

(b)  Is  there  any  Uet  of  or 
Index  to  the  eontente  of  the 
oollectloni? 


pnn 


''\Sr 


it  It  written  or 


8.  To  what 
date  do  the 
oldest  docu- 
ments go  back? 


0.  Have  anv  of 
them  been  printed 
or  calendared 't 


10.  (a}  At  what  times 
and  onder  what  oondi- 
tions  are  members  of 
the  public  allowed  to 
inspect  or  copy  docu- 
ments in  the  collec- 
tion? 

(b)  Are  there  any 
nues  about  lending  out 
documents? 

they 


wor] 


(c)  If  so,  haTe 
orked  wf 


well? 


11.  Hare  any  of  tlie 
documenta.  within 
your  knowledge,  been 
destroyed  or  injured 
by  tan.  damp^  or  other 
cause  f 


Kot  sulllctently  familiar  with  the  facts. 


The  libnnr  rate  of 
\\dL  In  the  i,  whldi 
prodnoes  over  6^000{. 
per  annum. 


BU  Appendix  Y. 


Quotations  have 
been  given  now  and 
again  from  the 
Imsbytery,  Muni- 
cipal, and  Sessional 
Beoords,  but  these 
have  not  yet 
been  systematically 
edited  and  pub- 
lished. Extracts 
have  appnred  in 
"Hawick  and  its 
Old  Memories," 
"Annals  of  Hawick," 
and  in  the  trans- 
actions of  the 
Hawick  Ardueo- 
logical  Society. 


The  Presbvtery  Be- 
cords.— Members  of  the 
public  are  not  allowed 
to  inspect  or  copy  these 
Becoras.  Anyone  de- 
sirous of  doing  ao  must 
first  make  formal  appli- 
cation to  the  Frwoy- 
tery,  and,  if  permission 
is  granted,  u  required 
to  go  to  the  house  of 
the  Clerk  to  consult  the 
volume  required.  But 
the  fact  that  the  Clerk 
resides  several  milesout 
in  the  country  precludes 
the  use  of  the  Beoords 
so  freely  as  may  be 
necessary  and  expedient, 
as  few  have  either  the 
time  or  means  to  spare  upon  research  in  these  circumstances. 
An  exception  has  been  made  in  favour  of  an  individual  who  is 
permitted  to  have  acceas  to  one  volume  of  the  Becords  at  a 
time  in  the  hpuse  of  one  of  the  local  ministers,  but  even  with 
this  "  special  facUity  "  it  wUl  take  years  to  cairv  out  the  work 
ecmtemplated.  Municipal  Beoords.— Access  to  these  Beoords  is 
readily  granted  for  literary  purposes  bv  the  Burgh  Magistrates, 
Town  Clerk,  and  Burgh  Treasurer.  Kirk  Session  Beoords.— 
The  same  remark  applies  to  the  Parochial  Becords  upon 
application  made  to  the  Minister  and  Session  Clerk. 


te)  The  MBS.  are  shelved  in 
'Older  of  aocession,and  entered 
in  a  Stock  Book. 

(b),  (Q\  The  Welsh  M88. 
are  oeing  calendared  for  the 
Historical  Manuscripts  Com- 
mission. It  is  intended  to 
prepare  and  print  a  complete 
eatalogae  of  the  collection. 


Deeds  from 
ISth  Century 
onwards. 

Original  grant 
to  the  Abbey 
of  Uanlugan, 
Montgomery- 
shire, about 
A.D.1220.  The 
"  Book  of  Ave- 
wein"  is  12th 
Century.  The  Laws  of  Howell  the  Good  is 
18th  Century.  Numerous  papers  of  the 
16th  and  17th  Centuries. 


See  reply  to 
Question  7.  Some 
of  the  MS8.  have 
been  printed  in 
full,  some  in  part, 
and  some  are  lieing 
printed  ;  but  the 
greater  part  have 
not  been  repro- 
duced. 


(a)  The  MSS.  are 
available  for  reference 
every  week-day,  be- 
tween the  hours  of 
10  a.m.  and  10  p.m.. 
subject  to  the  rules  of 
the  libranr. 

(bX  <c)  They  are  not 
lent  out. 


Through  carak 
several  docu- 
ments have  gone 
amissing.  Thus  the 
volume  of  Kirk  Session 
Records  from  1700  to 
1704^  known  to  be  in 
existence  in  1867,  can- 
not be  found,  the 
officials  of  that  day 
tsince  dead)  having 
failed  to  obtain  a 
proper  receipt  from  tbe 
person  who  obtained 
the  book.  AU  the 
Becords,  Synod,  Pres- 
bytery, and  Kirk 
Besnion,  that  we  have 
any  knowledffe  of  are 
In  imminent  danger  of 
destruction  by  fire,  as 
neither  Presbytery  nor 
Session  have  provided 
safes  to  meet  that 
contingency. 


None  since  we  have 
had  them.  We  have 
the  churchwardens 
accounts  for  a  parish 
in  Glamoiganshire  for 
the  years  KJ85-6,  which 
were  rescued  by  a 
gentleman.  who 

brought  them  to  the 
Libriuy  in  the  last 
stages  of  decay.  They 
were  restored  by  an 
legible  and  safe.  This 
wnieh  such  things  are 


expert,  and  now  remain  in  the  Library, 
is  cited  to  illustrate  the  ncqdect  with 
treated  by  some  custodians.  The  following  is  another  illustntion . 
Mr.  Soot^  whose  collection  is  now  in  the  aurdllf  litoary  on  loan, 
was  in  a  remote  parish  some  time  ago  inquiring  about  old  books 
and  MSS.,  and  the  Parish  Clerk  took  him  to  the  church  and, 
opening  a  safe  or  chest,  offered  to  give  him  the  oldest  of  the  parish 
registers,  with  the  remark,  "  There  I  is  that  old  enough  for  you  ? 
If  so,  you  can  take  it."  Mr.  Scott  explained  to  the  Clerk  that  the 
register  was  a  parisli  book  of  great  importance,  and  that  to  remove 
it  from  the  church  would  be  a  theft ;  but  the  man  tried  to  force  it 
uppn  him,  hoping,  jierhaps,  for  a  monetary  consideration,  and 


insisted  upon  his 


ig,  perna 
rigbt  to 


dispose  of  it  if  he  felt  inclined.    The 


register,  however,  is  not  in  Mr.  Scott's  collection. 
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LOCAL  RECORDS  COMMITTEE. 


GENERAL. 


1.  What  ooUections  of 
documents  relating  to 
the  hlBtoiyof  the  locality 
already  exlit  ? 

What  is  the  general 
nature  of  their  contents  ? 


2.  Are  they 
In  pablic  or 
private  ens- 
tody? 


8.  In  what  boild- 
ing  are  they  con- 
tained? 


4.  (a)  Is  the  acoom- 
raodation  snffloient  and 
satisfactory? 

In  particnlar— 

(b)  Is  the  bnilding 
fireproof  and  dry,  and 

(e)  Are  the  rooms  well 
lighted  and  otherwise 
adapted  for  the  use  of 
those  who  may  wish  to 
consult  them  ? 


6.  (a)  Wh( 
cnstodlansT 


Who   are    the 


(b)  By  whom  are  they  { 
appointed  ?  I 

(c)  What  guarantees, 
if  any,  are  there  for  the  , 
appointment  of  peraoDs 
with  proper  qnaliflca- 
tioosf  I 

(d)  How  are  they  paid  ? 

(e)  Do  they  discharge 
any  other  functions  ? 


laSCSLLANXOITS. 

MR.  R.  L.  POOLS  (FeUow 
of  Kagdalen  Ck>Ilage,  Ox- 
ford, UniTersity  Lec- 
turer In  Diplomatic). 


BIR.  DBPUry  WHITE 
(Court  of  Common  Coun- 
cil. City  of  Lond>>n).  > 


Mr.  J.  C.  HODGSON 
(Edltor,Northumberland 
County  History). 


Mr.  C.  E.  H.  CHADWYCK 
HEALEY,  K.C. 


roLONRL         nSHWICK, 
P.B.A.  (Rochdale). 


Riv.  H.  DOI(}  (Yicar  of 
8addleworth>. 


The  Bodleian  Library  contains  an  immense  collection  of  documents.  The  Colleges,  I  believe  without  ezoeptton, 
possess  property  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oxford,  and  almost  all  of  them  some  in  the  C^ty  of  Oxford  itself.  Thair 
muniments  therefore  include  a  great  variety  of  documents,  charters,  rolls,  accounts,  rentola,  Ac,  of  value  for  local 
purposes.  There  is  also  a  large  collection  of  Universitv  archives.  It  is  impossible  in  a  return  like  the  present  to  give 
particulars,  under  the  headings  which  follow,  conoemuig  twenty-two  different  collections  ;  blit  I  should  be  happy  to 
give  any  information,  If  desired,  on  definite  points  relative  to  some  of  them. 


The  following  replies 
refer  to  the  118  Parishes 
within  the  City  of  Lon- 
don :— 

Vestry  minute  books 
relating  to  current  affairs 
of  the  parish. 

Vestry  account  books 
referring  to  the  various 
properties  of  the  parish. 


In  some  cases  in 
the  church  and  In 
some  cases  in  the 
Vestry  aerks' 

oflioes. 


In  some  cases  most 
unsatisfactory.  I  have 
found  16th  century 
books  in  tin  boxes  in 
Vestiy  Clerlm'  offices 
and  in  a  wooden  box  in 
the  church. 


Technically,  the 

churchwardens  for  the 
time  being  ;  they  are 
not  paid,  and  as  a  rule 
take  no  interest  in  the 
matter  whatever. 


1  (a)  The  Duke  of  Northumberland's  muniments  and  collections  at  Alnwick  Castle  and  at  Syon  House.  MiddleseXp 
the  baronies  of  Alnwick,  Warkworth,  Corbridge,  with  Beauley  and  other  manors  and  estates  of  the  House  of  Percy. 

(b)  The  Marquess  of  Waterf  ord's  muniments  at  Ford  Castle,  which  relate  chiefly  to  the  parish  of  Ford,  the  manon  of 
ton-In- Woodhom . 

(c)  The  Earl  of  Tankervllle's  mimiments  at  diilllngfaam  Castle  whlc^  are  said  to  relate  chiefly  to  the  barony  of  Wark, 
Ac.    There  are  also  some  Lord  Lieutenancy  papers  of  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century. 

(d)  Mr.  W.  C.  Beaumont's  muniments  comprising  the  court  rolls  of  the  regality  of  Hexham,  the  Black  Book  of 
ments  sometime  belonging  to  the  prior  and  Convent  of  Hexham ;  mostly  in  the  custody  of  the  Steward  and  Under 
of  Hexham,  some  of  the  documents  being  preserved  in  Newcastle  and  others  at  Hexham. 

(e)  Sir  John  Swinburne's  muniments  at  Ckpheaton. 

(f)  Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley's  muniments  at  Blagdon,  largely  relating  to  the  Parish  of  Stannlngton. 

(g)  The  muniments  of  the  (Tharlton  family  preserved  at  Hesleyside. 

(h)  The  Woodman  Collection  relating  chieify  to  the  Parish  and  Baronv  of  Morpeth,  and  to  the  Abbey  of  Kewmlnster 
Mr.  William  Woodman's  daughter  to  tne  Newcastle  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

(I)  The  collections  formed  by  the  late  Rev.  John  Hodgson  for  the  purpose  of  writing  a  history  of  Northumberland ; 
grandson,  Mr.  J.  O.  Hodgson,  and  by  him  have  been  lentto  the  NorUiumberland  History  Committee,  at  whose  rooms  at 
Newcastle,  they  are  preserved  in  sidScient  cases. 

(k)  The  Sessions  Records  of  the  County  of  Northumberland  in  the  custody  of  tJie  Clerk  of  the  Peace  and  preserved  at 
They  comprise  the  registers  of  the  estates  of  Roman  Catholics  and  the  enrolments  of  many  of  their  wlUs. 

(\)  The  archives  of  the  town  of  Berwlck-on- Tweed. 

(m)  The  archives  of  the  town  of  Alnwick. 

(n)  The  archives  of  the  town  of  Morpeth. 

(o)  Tlie  archives  of  the  City  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

8.  The  private  collections  are  contained  in  the  muniment  rooms  and  closets  of  the  owners,  or  in  the  strong  rooms  of 
pective  owners ;  the  Woodman  Collection  is  In  the  library  at  the  Castle  of  Newcastle  ;  the  archives  ot  the  town  of 
tody  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Freeman  and  contained  in  his  strong  room  ;  those  of  the  town  of  Morpeth  are  in  the  custody 
remain  in  the  ancient  town's  hutch.    The  Sessions  Records  are  preserved  in  a  strong  room  at  the  Moot  HalL 


The  collections  known 
to  me  as  relating  to  the 
portion  of  West  Somerset 
with  which  I  am  familiar 
are— 

1.  The  records  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  Luttrell,  of 
Dunster  Castle. 

2.  The  collections  be- 
longing to  Sir  Alex. 
Acland-Hood,  at  St. 
Audries. 

8.  The  records  of  the 
County  of  Somerset. 

4.  I^sh  registers,  and 
here  and  there  church- 
ws^ens'  accounts. 

6.  The  records  in  the 
Diocesan  Registry  at 
Wells,  and  in  tne  posses- 
sion of  the  Chapter. 


Parish  registers,  church- 
wardens' accounts,  manor 
rolls,  survey  of  manor, 
A.D  1626.  Dr.  Drake's 
MS8.  re  Rochdale  Parish, 
four  vols.,  in  custody  of 
the  Wear  for  the  time 
being. 


Iand2.  Are  | 
in  the  Gus- : 
tody  of  tlie' 
owners. 

8.  Are  in 
the  custody  of 
the  Clerk  of 
the  Peace. 

4.  The  parish 
registers   are , 
in  the  custody 
of  incumbents. 
The    chureh- 


Parish  registers 
are  sometimes  kept 
in  the  churches 
and  sometimes  in 
the  houses  of  the 
incumbents  or 

churehwardens.  In 
scnne  cases  the 
churehes  are  not 
suitable  places  for 
their  deposit,  by 
reason  of  damp. 


wardens'  ac- 
counts are  legall)  in  the  custody 
of  the  respective  parish  councils, 
but,  in  fact,  so  far  as  my  know- 
ledge goes,  they  remain  with  the 
incumbents. 

5.  Are  with  the  Dioeesan  Regis- 
trar and  the  Chapter  req>ectively. 


Parish     registers 
vestry  books. 


and 


Registers  and  churehwardens'  ac- 
counts are  in  the  parish  chureh  safe, 
in  vestry :  manor  rolls,  temn.  Elisa- 
beth to  present  date,  are  at  the  office 
of  James  Hartley,  solicitor,Rochdale, 
as  steward  of  the  manor  ;  the  rolls 
of  a  part  of  reign  of  Edward  m.  are 
at  the  Record  Office.  (I  have  printed 
a  translation  of  these  in  my  "  History 
of  Rochdale.") 


They  are  in 
the  custody 
of  the  vioar. 


The  vicarage,  and 
in  a  safe  provided 
by  the  pansh. 


With  rare  exceptions 
within  my  experience  in 
the  district  and  else- 
where, the  provision 
for  the  custoay  of  the 
parish  records  is  not  i 
satisfactory.  Small  and  . 
poor  parishes  cannot,  ' 
or  do  not,  provide  fire-  i 

groof  safes,  and  although  the  records,  whether 
I  churehes  or  private  houses,  are  almost  always 
kept  in  metal  boxes  under  lock  and  key,  they 
cannot  be  said  to  be  safe  from  destruction  by 
fire,  or  even  by  damp.  The  record  room  of  the 
county,  at  Taunton,  appears  to  be  both  dry  and 
fireproof.  I  have  no  Imowledge  of  the  record 
room  at  Wells.  I  have  always  bad  every  facility 
given  me  to  consult  both  county  and  diocesan 
records,  the  documents  being  brought  from  their 
usual  place  of  deposit  to  an  adjacent  room  for 
the  purpose.  I 


(a)  No. 

(b)  Yes. 

(c)  Fairly. 

[This  refers  only  to 
chureh  and  manor 
records]. 


(a)  Register  in  obaige 
of  the  vicar,  nominally ; 
but»  in  fact,  the  curate 
ot  the  apparitor. 

^c)  None. 

(d)  Do  not  know. 

(e)  Do  not  know. 


Yes. 


The  vicar. 
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6.  What  fnnda  are 
available  for  the 
maintenanoe  of  the 
collection  or  for 
adding  to  its  con- 
tentiT 


7.  (a)  How  are  the  docti- 
menu  classified  and  arranged  ? 

(b)  Is  there  any  list  of  or 
index  to  the  contents  of  the 
collections  t 

(c)  If  BO,  is  it  written  or 
printed  ? 


8.  To  what 
date  do  the 
oldest  docn- 
mentsgoback? 


0.  Have  any  of 
them  been  printed 
or  calendared? 


10.  (a)  At  what  times 
and  under  wlmt  condi- 
tions are  nieuibers  oi 
the  pul)llc  allowed  to 
Inspect  t>r  cojiy  docu- 
ments in  the  collec- 
tion r 

(b)  Are  there  any 
rules  about  lending  out 
documents  ? 

(c)  It  so.  have  they 
worlied  well  ? 


11.  Have  any  of  the 
docunienta,  within 
your  knowledge,  been 
destroyed  or  injured 
by  fire,  damp,  or  other 
cause  ? 


None  wkatever. 


There  is  a  not  ver}-  satis- 
factory printed  catalogue  of 
ohartan  in  the  Bodleian  Li- 
braiy.  As  for  the  Colleges,  T 
can  testify  to  the  axistence  uf 
MS.  catalogneaof  the  mnni- 
manta  of  Merton.  All  Souls',  . 
and  Magdalen  Collegaa.  Those 
of  Balliol  are  well  arrangad. 
Moat  of  the  Colleges  have  nad 
their  mnnimants  inspected 
for  the  Historical  Manuscripts 
Commission. 


No  arrangement  whatever. 


which  relate  chiefly  to 

Seaton  Delaval  and  Hor- 

the  manor  of  Wooler, 

Hexham  and  other  docn- 
Steward  of  the  Manor 


presented  by  the  late 

they  now  belong  to  his 
No.   84.    Qrey    Street, 

Moot  Hall  at  Newcastle ; 


The  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land's muniments  are  indexed 
in  a  classified  catalogue.  It  is 
written,  but  there  are  several 
copies. 


the  lawyers  of  the  res- 
Alnwick  are  in  the  cns- 
of  the  Town  Clerk  and 

I 


None. 


(b)  No ;  but  the  register 
from  1581  to  1041  I  have  had 
printed. 


3658. 


Two     volnmas     of      the 
parish   registers   have   been 
printed,  from  the  y«ar  1603  to  i 
1800. 


I  am  not 
aware  of  any 
earlier  than  the 
12th  century ; 
but  I  cannot 
profess  to  more 
than  a  perfunc- 
tory knowledge 
of  the  CoUeg; 
muniments.  The 
charters  in  the 
Bodleian  Li- 
brary go,  I  be- 
lieve, further 
back. 


As  a  rule  the 
commencement 
of  the  10th  cen- 
tury. 


Ser  the  Keports 
of  the  Hiatorical 
Manuscripts  Com* 
mission. 


PerhaiM    the 
moat  intereat- 
ing  documents 
amongst      the 
Duke  of  North- 
umberland M8S. 
is    the    Percy 
Chartulary,     a 
document  of  the 
14th  century,  in 
which  are  pre- 
served deeds  of 
the   11th    and 
12th  centuries, 
lliis    MS.      is 
now  being  made 
ready  for  publi- 
cation  by   the 
Hurteea  Society. 
There  are  also 
aome  unequalled 
aeries  of  surveys 
of  the  Parey  es- 
tates made  at 
the  end  of  the 
l.Hh  century,  in 
the  16th  century 
and  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  17th 
centur}'. 


In    ona 

cases,  yes. 


or   two 


Tlie      Duke     of 
Northumberland's 
MSS.  and  the  Mar- 
qnesa  ol^Waterf ord's 
MSS.  have  been  ex- 
amined and  calen- 
dared by  the  Re- 
cords Commission. 
The  archives  of  the 
borough  of  Morpeth 
have  also  been  cal- 
endared, and  so  have 
those  of  the  borough 
of     Berwick  -  on  • 
Tweed,     but     the 
latter  nave  not  yet 
been  published.  Sir 
John    Swinburne's 
and   Sir    Matthew 
White  Ridley's  char- 
ters were  in   part 
Srinted  by  the  Rev. 
ohn   Hodgson    in 
his  History  of  Nor- 
thumberland.   The 
Black  Book  of  Hex- 
ham, belonging  to 
Mr.  BiMinniont,  has 
been  printed  by  the 
Burtees  Society. 


The  records  at 
Dunster  Castle  have 
been  described  In 
Historical  Manu- 
scripts Commission 
10th  Report,  A  pp.  6. 
Those  belonging  to 
Sir  Alex.  Acland- 
Hooti  have  lieen 
treated  in  like  man- 
ner in  the  0th  Report, 
p.  844..  There  is  an  inventory 
of  the  county  recordsln  the  Appendix 
to  the  7th  Report.  Of  the  ifiocesan 
registers,  those  of  Bishop  Drokens- 
ford  and  Bishop  Ralph,  of  Shrews- 
bury, have  been  fully  calendared  by 
the  Somerset  Record  Society  (Vols. 
1,  9  and  lo;.  The  register  of  Bishop 
Vox  has  been  printed  mider  the 
editorship  of  Mr.  V.  Batten. 


Register,15S2. 
Churchwardens' 
accounts,  1600. 
^lanor  rolls, 
time  of  Eliza- 
beth. Manor 
survey,  1020 


Register  (tor  NaT.) 


1003. 


Yes- 


(a)  The  Bodleian  Li- 
brary offers  every  fa- 
cility that  can  be  desired 
by  students ;    but   no 
document  may  be  published  willioni  the  ])ermis- 
sion  of  the  Librarian  or  of  the  C\irators. 

(b)  No  book  of  anv  sort  may  be  lent  out  with- 
out the  authority  of  ConvocaUon. 

(c)  The  limitation  on  the  power  of  lending  haa 
worked  in  my  opinion  excellently. 

The  College  mmilmeuta,  being  private,  can  only 
be  seen  by  apacial  arrangement ;  but  I  have  n<H; 
heard  of  any  serious  difficidty  arising  in  the  case 
of  any  genuine  student  who  has  been  properly 
recommended. 


By  the  pleasure  of 
the  Vaatry  Clerk  or 
whenever  the  diurch 
happens  to  be  open, 
whan  the  keya  of  imi 
safes  have  to  be  found. 


In  every  other  case 
except  that  of  the  Cor- 
poration of  Newcastle 
the  owners  and  custo- 
dians of  the  above-men- 
tioned collections  have 
afforded  free  and  raady 
accesa  to  the  editorial 
aacretary  of  the  North- 
umberland History  Com- 
mittee. The  Woodman 
Collection  is  open  to  the 
members  of  tiie  New- 
castle Society  of  Anti- 
auaries  and  will  be 
tiown  to  any  properly 
introduced  person.  The 
Sessions  Records  of  the 
County  of  Northumber- 
land are  open  to  inspec- 
tion on  the  payment  of 
f  eea  according  to  scale. 


Some  of  the  county 
records  show  traces  oi 
injury  by  damp,  prob- 
ably of  long  standby. 
Ver>'  many  of  the  pa- 
rochial registers  have 
suffered  severely  in 
this  way,  and  also  by 
careless  treatment  In 
the  past.  In  one  case  within  my  knowledge, 
an  early  register  has  suffered  by  lire,  probably 
when  It  was  in  the  keeping  of  a  churchwarden, 
many  years  ago.  This  register  was  lost  for  a 
time,  but  was  discovered  about  the  middle  of 
this  century  In  the  loft  of  a  private  house,  and 
what  renialns  of  it  is  now  in  the  custody  of  the 
rector.  It  is  well  known  that  in  the  case  of 
one  parisli,  many  important  documents,  in- 
cluding a  fragment  of  the  acooonl  s  of  the 
church  s'ardens,  were  taken  from  the  parish 
churcli,  and  are  now  in  private  hands. 


(a)  No  fixed  time. 

(b)  No. 


Tlie  payment  of  the 
nsual  fee  for  search,  or 
by  the  consent  of  the 
vicar. 


To  my  knowledge 
and  sorrow  hundreds 
of  old  title  deeds,  ±c., 
have  been  wilfully 
destroyed  by  local 
landowners  and  their 
solicitors,  and  I  am 
now  transcribing  for 
publication  (by  the 
Lancashire  Parish 
Register  Society)  a 
parish  regbter,  1588  tc 
1000,  which  for  7C 
years  haa  been  lost,  all 
the  time  being  re- 
taioed  In  a  lawyer's 
office. 

In  the  past.  Injured 
by  damp. 


T 
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LOCAL  RECORDS  COMMITTEE. 


ENGLAND. 


COUNTY  COUNCILS. 
BEDFORD   - 


BERKSHIRE 

(Clerk— QDofflcUl.) 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 

(Clerk.) 


1.  Is  it  desirable  to  establish 
throus^ont  the  countiry  local 
offices,  under  public  control,  for 
tlie  presenration,  arrangement, 
and  study  of  documents  relating 
to  the  history  and  administration 
of  the  district  r 


Printed  separately  :  tee  p.  283. 


2.  If  so,  what  local 
centres  should  be 
chosen,  and  what 
authorities,  local  or 
central,  should  be 
entrusted  with  the 
duty  of  saperdsion  ? 


8.  What  docu- 
ments relating  to 
local  administra- 
tion should  be  con- 
tinuously  preserved? 


4.  What  inducements  can  be 
offered  to  owners  of  documents  of 
antiquarian  value,  whether  general, 
ecclesiastical,  local,  or  personal  in 
their  character,  to  place  them  in 
public  custody  ?  (See  note  *  below). 


Yes, 
able. 


I  think  it  would  be  desir- 


I  think  it  would  be  very  unde- 
sirable tlutt  any  documents  rela- 
ting to  the  administrative  duties 
of  a  public  body,  such  as  a  county 
council,  which  are  required  for 
use  or  reference  in  connection 
with  the  current  business  of  that 
body,  should  be  removed  from  the 
custody  of  its  responsible  officers 
who  have  charge  of  them.  If  any 
such  office  as  suggested  in  this 
question  should  be  established,  it 
might  be  entrusted  with  the  pre- 
servation of  any  documents  of 
historical  or  antiquarian  interest 
only. 


Registers  of 

burials,  deaths,  and 
marriages,  Ac. 

All  orders  affect- 
ing areas  and 
boundaries. 

Private  Acts  and 
Provisional  Orders, 
but  copies  nf  these 
are  already  filed 
with  the  clerk  of 
the  county  coun- 
cil. 


The  chief  town  in 
a  county  or  in  any 
particular  division 
of  a  county.  The 
authority  should 
be,  for  the  county 
generally,  the  coun- 
ty council  and  for 
municipsl  boroughs 
the  council  of  the 
borough.  I  am  of 
opinion,  however, 
that  the  establish- 
ment of  local  cen- 
tres would  not  be 
generallyacceptable. 
At  first  at  all  events 
there  would  be  con- 
siderable Jealousy 
in  large  parishes 
and  other  districts 
at  parting  with  the 
records  belonging 
to  their  immediate 
locality. 


I  should  suggest 
a  con  venlMit  centre 
In  each  adminis- 
trative coimty,  the 
establishment  to  be 
under  the  super- 
vision of  the  county  council ,  who  should 
lippolnt,  or  approve  the  appointment 
of,  a  competent  custodian  or  curator, 
but  I  can  express  no  opinion  as  to 
the  desirability  of  such  an  establish- 
ment, and,  speaking  as  an  official,  I 
strongly  object  to  having  business 
documents  which  I  require  for  use 
or  reference  removed  from  my  cus- 
tody ;  on  the  other  hand,  I  should 
be  glsd  to  be  relieved  of  many  ancient 
documents  which  occupy  valuable 
space  in  my  office,  and  wiiicli  though 
possibly  interesting  to  an  antiqua- 
rian, are  of  no  use  for  business 
purposes. 


All  minute  books, 
reports  of  com- 
mittees, and  the 
like. 


The  l)est  inducement  would  be  to 
provide  unquestionable  security  for 
the  preservation,  safe  custody,  and 
convenient  arrangement  of  sadh 
documents,  and  free  access  thereto 
for  the  owner  and  all  persons 
interested. 


CHESHIRE 

(Clerk.) 


CUMBERLAND 

(Clerk ) 


S<)  far  as  the  custody  of  the  public  recortls  of  this  t-ouuty  is  concerned  the  present  system  works  satisfactorily.' 


DERBYSHIRE 

(Clerk.) 


DORSETSHIRE 

(Cleri:,) 


I  am  of  opinion  that  the  docn- 
menis  at  present  in  the  custody 
of  the  clerk  of  the  peace  for  the 
county  are  in  as  safe  custody  as 
is  needed,  and  are  as  accessible  as 
they  could  be,  but  there  are  manv 
awards  in  private  hsnds  whicn 
would  be  more  accessible  and 
more  easily  fomid  were  they 
under  the  control  of  a  distinct 
authority,  and  deposited  at  local 
offices,  so  that  persons  requiring 
to  see  them  would  know  exactly 
where  to  go  for  tliat  purpose,  as 
is  the  esse  with  the  local  probate 
registries. 


Such  a  course  might  he  desir- 
able, but  I  venture  to  think  thvre 
would  be,  however,  a  great  diffi- 
culty in  csrrylug  out  such  an 
arrangement  owinir  to  the  great 
number  of  authorities  entitled  to 
take  possession  of  documents. 


Y.'s. 


I  think  local 
centres  on  the  same 
lines  as  the  probate 
registries  would  be 
found  to  answer  all  | 
purposes,  and  I  i 
think  the  office 
where  the  docu- 
ments I  have  enu- 
merated in  my 
answer  to  question 
No.  1  now  are,  Is 
the  most  suitable 
]>lace. 


I  think  county 
councils  should  be 
tlie  central  authori- 
ties for  each  county, 
and  that  in  the  case 
of  county  bontughs, 
the  corporations  of 
such  boroughs 

should  be  the  au- 
thorities entrusted 
with  the  duty  of 
supervision.  The 
local  centres  could 
possibly  be  best  se- 
lected by  these  au- 
thorities. 


llie  county 

towns,  Dorchester 
for  Dorset. 

Tlie  cc'unty  coun- 
cils with  a  special 
committee  and 
clerk  oi  custodian 
specially  paid  for 
arranging  and  keep- 
ing records  filed 
and   in   order,   ac- 


The  documents 
mentioned  in  my 
reply  to  question 
No.  1. 


These  must  ne- 
cessarily vary  ac- 
cording to  the 
method  of  admin- 
istration in  the 
district  of  each 
authority. 


The  lists  of 
comity  voters,  list 
of  parochial  rate- 
payers, minute 
books,  tithe  maps 
and  awards,  local 
Acts  of  Parliament, 
<S;c.,  &c. 


The  fact  that  they  will  be  care- 
fully preserved  and  in  safe  custody, 
and  that  full  rights  of  access,  &c. 
will  be  reserved  to  the  depositors, 
added  to  the  fact  that  there  will  bs 
a  recognised  place  where  parsuns 
desirous  of  inspecting  them  can 
do  so  without  trouble  to  the 
present  holders,  and  with  the  Icnow- 
ledge  that  persons  inspecting  will 
be  cansfuUy  prevented  from  in  any 
way  maltreating  them  or  attempt- 
ing to  make  wrongful  use  of  them. 


The  siigKostion  referred  to  seems 
most  fewble.  I  may  say  in  my 
case  I  have  obtained  possessioo  of 
various  documents  relating  to  roads 
and  bridges  in  the  county  upon  the 
basis  that  persons  handing  them 
over  should  liave  full  right  cff  tvaxm 
thereto  without  fee,  and  that  they 
should  be  handed  back  in  the 
event  of  a  better  legal  title  being 
shown  thereto. 


Tlie  inducement  of  safe  custody 
under  intelligent  supervision  in  a 
properly  prepared  receptacle. 


I    cording    to    work 
I  ;    done. 

*  It  has  been  suggested  that  land  owners,  corporations,  trustees  of  charities,  and  others  might  be  willing  to  place  title  deeds  and  other 
documents  relating  to  local  administration  an<l  history  in  tlie  custody  of  local  authorities,  if  it  were  made  clear  that  they  were  so  deposited  for 
safe  custody  only,  and  that  full  rights  of  access,  control  and  removal  would  be  reserved  to  the  owner.  Such  an  arrangement  would,  la  (iu:t, 
be  not  onlike  that  under  which  Government  departments  deposit  departmental  documents  for  safe  custody  in  the  Record  Office. 
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6.  In  whAt  manner  would  It  be 
•qtedient  to  deal  with  doenmente 
rach  M  pftriih  regitten,  dioceean 
recliten,  churchwudent'  aooonntt, 
old  temein,  old  miuioiial  rolls, 
reoonli  of  manorial  and  local  oourta, 
old  leasee,  old  enclotore  awards, 
maps,  or  others  ? 


6.  How  can  local  collections 
be  best  made  available  for  the 
student  ? 


7.  What  would  be  the  best 
mode  of  securing  the  serrioee  of 
oompetent  custodians  ? 


8.  To  what  extent,  if  anj,  could 
local  libraries,  under  public  control 
or  managed  by  trustworthj  local 
bodies,  be  made  useful  for  the 
purposes  of  custody  ? 


I  am  not  prepared  to  make 
any  suggeation  upon  this  Question. 
I  may  add,  however,  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  safe  custody  and  pre- 
servation of  enclosure  awu^ 
maps,  and  parish  documents  gene- 
rally throughout  the  county  of 
Bucks  is  receiving  the  attention  of 
the  eounty  council  pursuant  to 
Section  17  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act,  1894. 


Probably  bv  the  esUbltsh- 
iiient  of  public  offices  at  con- 
venient centres  under  a  com- 
petent custodian  where  such 
collections  could  be  aggregate<l 
and  properly  arranged  and 
classitled. 


I 


I   am  not   prepared  %o  make  i 
any  suggestion  on  Mils  question. 


I 


I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 


All  the  documents  to  which  the 
public  are  entitled  to  have  access 
should  be  divided  into  sections  ac- 
ocmllng  to  the  class  to  which  they 
belong,  and  each  section  should  be 
indexed  in  alphabetical  order  with 
dates  and  description  annexed  to 
the  register. 


By  their  being  deposited  at 
local  centres  under  control  of 
proper  authorities. 


Advertising     in     some     legal 
publication. 


I  venture  to  think  that  if  local 
centrea  are  selected  these  should 
all  be  placed  therein,  where  the 
present  holders  sre  willing  to  hand 
them  over. 


I  don't  think  local  libraries 
would  be  suitable  places  for  valu- 
able public  records  to  be  stored  in. 


The  custodian  might  be  author- 
ised to  receive  any  documents 
which  may  be  offered. 


By  free  access  being  given  to 
the  records  at  suitable  times 
to  students  recommended  by 
liersons  of  reqwnsltility. 


Tlie  offer  of  a  suffleient  salarv. 
The  custodian  should  be  capable 
of  reading  the  old  records. 


This  would  appear  to  me  to  de- 
pend upon  the  nxe  of  the  buildings 
and  the  means  of  the  authoritlesto 
increase  their  staff  or  extend  their 
buildings  when  requested. 


This  would  not  do.*  The  local 
record  office  must  be  fireproof, 
which  libraries  are  not.  A  special 
building  would  be  required. 


t4() 


LOCAL  RECORDS  COMMITTEE. 


ENGLAND. 


1.  Is  it  desirable  to  eBtabllsh 
throughout  the  country  loc-il 
offlces,  under  public  t^ntrol,  fur 
the  preservation,  arrangement, 
and  study  of  documents  rnlatinfl: 
to  the  history  and  administration 
of  the  district  ? 


2.  If  so,whst  local 
centres  should  be 
chosen,  and  what 
.'lathorities,  local  or 
ce.itml,  should  be 
entnisted  with  the 
duty  of  supervision? 


3.  Wliat  docu- 
ments relating  to 
local  administra- 
tion should  be  con- 
tinuously preserved? 


I 


4.  What  inducements  can  be 
offered  to  owners  of  documents  of 
antiquarian  value,  whether  general, 
ecclesiastical,  local,  or  perKnal  in 
their  character,  to  place  them  in 
pnblio  custody?  (S^e  note  *  on 
p.  144.) 


COUNTY   COUNCILS— 
continued. 

DUKUAM    .       .       .       ■ 

(Clerk.) 


ESSEX 

(Deputy  Clerk.) 


OLOUCRSTERSHIBE 
(Clerk.) 


HEREFORDSHIRE 

(Cnerk.) 


HERTFORDSHIRE 
(Clerk.) 


KENT  - 

(Clerk.) 


LANCASHIRE    - 
(Deputy  Clerk.) 


LEICESTERSHIRE 


LINCOLNflfllBl  (Holland) 
(Herk.) 


Tlie  county  council  think  it  is 
not,  but  that  all  awardt.  and 
enclosure  Acts  and  other  docu- 
ments of  a  like  nature  should  be 
placed  for  facility  and  security  of 
access  in  the  cust<Kly  of  the 
coimty  c(mncil. 


Yes. 


There  should  be 
oxe  public  record 
office  for  each 
county,  to  which 
all  records  should 
be  sent  other 
tlian  the  county 
records      in      the 


This  is  a  subject 
for  an  expert  ami 
legislation.  A  good 
deal  of  what  is  now 
in  the  record  rooms 
here  might  well  lie 
destroyed  as  of  no 
historical  or  other 
value. 


official  cnstoily  of 
the  clerk  of  the 
peace  and  borough 
rei'orda. 

[It  is  essential 

records  should  be 

where  the  clerk  of  the   peace   and 

clerk  of  the  county  council  carries  on 

his  business.) 


tlmt   the   county 
in   the    building 


I  think  this  is  impracticable,  as 
e:u;b  parish  requires  tlie  docu- 
ments relating  to  it  to  lie  located 
In  the  iMirish  for  use.  The  parish 
councils  are  now  Interesteil  with 
the  custoiiy  of  parish  documents 
generally,  except  ecclesiastical, 
which  remain  with  the  incumbent 
and  churchwanlens. 


I  ilo  not  think  any  useful 
purpose  would  be  served  by  this 
so  far  as  the  documents  in  this 
building  are  concerned  :  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  any 
documents  of  a  purely  county  nature  should  lie 
entrusted  to  the  custody  of  the  county  council,  and  I 
may  point  out  that  some  enclosure  awards  of  consider- 
able interest  to  this  county  were  deposited  prior  to 
the  Act  of  1S45  in  London,  where  the  same  are 
perfectly  useless,  while  the  only  copies  in  the  county 
—those  deposited  in  the  parlslies—are  almost  defaced 
from  wear  and  tear. 


Tliose  mentioned 
in  No.  5. 


4.  The  offttr  of  safe  custody 
fireproof  rcxini  and  proper  ar 
meots  for  inspection,  with  all 
reserved  t4>  the  <:iiin';r. 


in  a 


It  seems  very  desirable  that 
local  reconl  repositories  sliould  be 
established  where  local  docu- 
ments of  a  public  or  quasi  public 
nature  could  be  made  available  to 
students,  and  their  preservation 
ensured. 


Tlie  question  as 
to  wluit  documents 
should  be  continu- 
ously preserved  is 
too  large  to  be  dealt 
with  here,  but  gene- 
rally it  is  suggested 
that  all  records 
should  be  preserved 
except  those  which 
contain  informa- 
tion which  is  to  be 
readily  obtained 
elsewhere  in  other 
documents. 


The  relief  of  responsibility  and 
the  increase  of  space  which  the 
removal  of  their  records  would 
effect  would  l»e  a  sufficient  induoe- 
ment  to  many  local  bodies  to  place 
their  muniments  in  a  local  record 
office  where  they  would  be  always 
available  for  reference.  It  might 
be  advisable  to  compel  all  public 
bodies  to  deposit  in  such  a  oepoai- 
tory  their  records  more  than  50 
years  old,  and  so  from  year  to  year 
to  send  in  their  records. 


The  unit  would 
be  the  county.  It 
is  desirable  that 
the  local  record 
offices  should  be 
established  under 
the  authority  of 
the  county  coun- 
cils. It  is  sugges- 
ted that  all  public 
records  mignt  be 
brought  within  the 
operation  of  an  Act 
similar  to  *'The 
Public  Record  Office 
Act  ••  of  1  A  2  Vict. 
This  might  be  done 

by  the  establishment  of  local  record  offices  under  the  immediate  control  of 
the  county  councils,  and  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  officers  of  the  Blaster 
of  the  Rolls,  to  which  all  such  records  as  tnose  in  the  custody  of  a  counter  or 
district  or  of  a  jMirish  council,  and  such  ecclesiastical  records  as  are  prima 
facie  of  legal  Importance,  such  as  parish  registers  of  baptisms,  marriages^ 
burials,  marriage  licenses,  and  the  like,  should  be  sent.  It  is  presumed  that 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  corporations  within  the  ambit  of  a  county  would  desire 
to  retain  the  custody  of  their  own  documents,  and  to  make  such  provision  for 
the  inspection  of  the  pul)lic  as  would  satisfy  the  inspectors  appointed  by  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  under  the  scheme  suggested,  it  is  proposed  that  corpora- 
tions should  elect,  within  a  period  limited,  whether  or  not  they  will  maintain 
their  documents  In  a  manner  tliat  will  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  officers 
of  the  Blaster  of  the  Rolls.  If  a  corporation  is  unwilling  so  to  do.  the  Matter 
of  the  Rolls  would  take  the  records  of  that  corporation  into  his  custody  and 
hand  them  over  to  the  custodians  of  the  county  records. 


Questions  1  to  S  do  not  appear  to  be  applicable  to  the  custody  of  county  records 


I  do  not  think  it  advisable  to  make  any  alterations,  as  the  present  arrangements  work  very  well  in  this  county. 


Tlie  General  PurpoDe^  Committee  have  adopted  the  reply  made  by  the  Congress  of  Archscokigical  Societies  In  union 


It  would  be  a  great  advantage 
to  future  students  of  local 
history. 


Probably  county 
councils  in  the 
counties  and  town 
councils  !n  the 
boroughs  would  be 
the  l)eBt  authorities 
t4i  deal  with  the 
natter. 


Local  Acts  of  Par- 
liament,  enclosure  j 
awards,  mai>s,  | 

charity  deeds,  and  \ 
other  documents  of 
a  similar  nature. 
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5.  In  vhAt  maimer  would  it  be 
expedient  to  dml  with  documents 
■neb  M  pariah  registers,  diocesan 
reolsters,  ohnrcbwardenar  accounts, 
Ola  terriers,  old  manorial  rolls, 
records  of  manorial  and  local  courts, 
old  leases,  old  enclosure  awards, 
maps,  or  others? 


6.  How  can  local  collections 
be  best  made  aTailable  for  the 
student  ? 


7.  What  would  be  the  best 
mode  of  securing  the  senrloes  of 
competent  custodians  ? 


8.  To  what  extent,  if  any,  could 
local  libraries,  under  public  control 
or  mansged  hj  trustworthy  locaB 
bodies,  be  made  useful  for  the 
purposes  of  custody. 


All  these  should  be  deposited  in 
the  one  public  record  office  sugges- 
ted in  paragraph  2. 


They  should  be  sifted  by  an 
expert^  classified  and  prepared 
for  pnmlo  inspection,  and  kept 
at  one  centre  as  suggested  in 
paragraph  2.  The  coet  should 
M  met  out  of  Government 
funds.  In  fact  the  whole  system 
should  be  carried  out  by  Govern- 
ment rather  than  by  tne  county 
council  unless  power  is  given  to 
the  latter  to  appoint  and  pay 
the  necessary  officials  for  this 


These  should  be  su; 
through  the  authorities  a< 
Brttlsn  Mosenm. 


the 


I  think  this  system  would  be  us»> 
less.  There  are  great  advantages  in 
having  one  central  Institution  for 
all  records,  with  a  record  room  above 
suspicion,  and  a  really  competent 
custodian. 


particular  work. 


When  more  than  60  years  old 
th«y  should  all  be  in  the  custody  of 
the  county  ooonell.  It  might  be 
politic  to  make  this  sabjeet  to  the 
rl^t  of  urtMii  and  rural  district 
councils  to  keep  records  within 
their  respective  districts  on  their 
providlDg  proper  acoommodation 
and  keeping  them  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  offieeis  of  the  Master  of 
the  Bolls. 


Local  oolleotkios  could  best  be 
made  available  to  the  students 
by  being  brought  together, 
arranged,  catalo^ied,  and  oalen* 
dared. 


I 


By  offering  good  salaries.  Local  libraries,  it  is  suggested,  m 

'  not  proper  places  for  the  deposit  of 
records.  In  the  first  place  the 
deposit  of  local  records  in  lilnraries 
would  do  awavwith  the  oonvenieno* 
to  students  of  having  the  records  of 
a  county  together ;  and,  secondly,  It 
j  would  be  uneconomical,  as  properly 
constructed  rooms  would  nave  t<> 
1  be  built  for*  the  reception  of  the 
i  records;  and,  thirdly,  the  librarian 
(or,  as  is  often  the  case  at  local  libraries,  the  caretaker)  has  no  time  or 
training  for  the  proper  arrangement  and  calendaring  of  records,  and  as 
it  is  likely  that  the  records  would  be  seldom  consulted,  they  would  not 
receive  proper  care.  Generally,  it  is  desirable  that  in  each  county  it 
should  be  toe  duty  of  the  ooun&  council  to  provide  accommodation  for 
the  reoorda  of  the  oounty,  and  for  convenient  accommodation  for  tiio 
inspection  of  the  same.  Thej  should  be  obliged  to  provide  proper 
strong-rooms,  and  also  rooms  for  the  inspection  of  documents ;  also 
nroperly  qualified  offieen  to.look  after  the  records.  It  should  also  be 
thefr  duty  to  kera  the  records  in  good  order  and  properly  calendared. 
They  should  be  able  to  charge  the  county  rate  with  the  cost  of  this, 
and  their  record  room  should  be  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  officers 
of  the  Master  of  the  Bolls  or  of  some  other  Government  Department. 
Either  the  Master  of  the  Bolls  or  some  Government  Department 
should  have  power  to  compel  the  oounty  council  to  perform  their  dutiea 
with  reference  to  the  records  in  their  custody. 


withthe'Societyof  Antlqvaries.    (5tep.t4a) 


There  are    iicne  in  .this  distrlot 
suitable. 


3658. 


U 
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LOCAL  RECORDS  COMMITTEE 


ENGLAND, 


1.  Ii  it  dmiraUe  to  ettabUah 
throughout  the  countiy  loeal 
offlcea,  under  public  control,  for 
the  preeervatfon,  arrangement, 
and  itudy  of  documents  relating 
to  the  history  and  administration 
of  the  district? 


t.  If  so,  what  local 
centres  should  be 
chosen,  and  what 
authorities,  local  or 
central,  should  be 
entrusted  with  the 
duty  of  supenrision  ? 


S.  What  docu- 
ments relating  to 
local  administra- 
tion should  be  con- 
tinuously  preserved? 


4.  What  inducements  can  be 
offered  to  owners  of  documents  of 
antiquarian  ralue,  whether  general, 
ecclesiastical,  local,  or  personal  in 
their  character,  to  place  them  in 
public  custody?  (See  note  *  on 
p.  144.) 


COUNTY  COUNCILS— 

continued, 

LINCOLNSHIRE     (Keste- 
ven)  (Clerk). 


LINCOLNSHIRE  (Liudsey) 
(Clerk). 


LONDON      . 

(Laid  before  Council). 


MIDDLESEX 
(Clerk). 


MONMOUTHSHIRE 


For  NORiOLK,  «••  p.  150. 

NORTHAMFTONSHIRB    • 
(Deputy  Clerk). 


ForOXlORDBHIRE, 

MS  p.  100. 


SOKE  OF  PETBRBOROUOH 


NORTHUMBERLAND 
(Depsty  Clerk). 


Yes. 


Sleaford  should 
be  the  local  centre, 
and  the  Kesteven 
CountT  Council 
should  be  entrusted 
with  the  duty  of 
Buperrision. 


All. 


I  am  unable  to  offer  any  useful  suggestions. 


It  is  desirable  in  the  interest  of 
all  concerned  in  public  administra- 
tion and  historical  and  economical 
research  that  arrangements  should 
be  made  for  the  preservation  and 
study  of  such  documents. 


Copies  of  all  pub- 
lioatlons,  minutes, 
acoounts,rate  books, 
maps  and  plans, 
registers. 


County  records  are  in  the 
charge  of  the  Custos  Rotnlomm, 
who  is  (as  is  the  clerk  of  the 
peace  of  the  county  in  whose  care 
they  are  as  representing  the 
Custos)  under  lei^  obligauoo  to 
preserve  and  produce  them. 

I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be 
to  the  public  advantage  to  alta 
the  custodv  erf  oountv  reoorda, 
but  it  would  obviously  be  for  the 
public    good  that    some  funds 


The  county  coun- 
cils should  be  the 
general  authority, 
with  the  reserva- 
tion that  borough 
councils  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the 
county  should  have  control  over  their 
own  records.  Whenever  a  local  autho- 
ri^  ia  abolished  or  superseded  or  its 
duties  transferred  to  another  authority, 
the  records  of  such  local  authority, 
when  not  required  for  existing  adminis- 
trative purposes,  should  be  transferred 
to  the  custody  of  the  county  council. 


I  do  not  under- 
stand what  is  meant 
by  "  supervision  " 
as  applied  to  county 
records.  I  think 
they  ought  to  re- 
main in  the  same 
custody  ai  now. 


In  a  county  all 
the  minutes  of  the 
court  of  quarter 
sessions  and  all 
documents  (a)  made 
matters  of  record, 
and  (b)  deposited 
with  the  clerk  of 
the  peace  or  clerk 
of  the  county  coun- 
cil under  statute. 


should  be  provided  for  the  pur- 
pose of  arranging  county  records  and  of  publishing  such  of  them  as  affect 
the  historv  and  administration  of  the  county. 

The  Middlesex  Act,  1896,  contains  a  proviilon  in  this  oonnection  in  the 
following  terms,  and  I  think  that  this  precedent  might  with  advantage  be 
applied  to  all  ooontles :  *'  Section  20.~The  oouncil  may  expend  such  money 
as  they  see  fit  out  of  the  county  fund  in  prsMrring,  arranging,  Indexing, 
claasifyingt  •&<!  publishing  such  records  of  the  county  or  such  extracts  firom 
them  or  nference  to  their  contents  as  the  eouncll  may  think  to  be  of  public 
Interest." 


We  have  no  suggestions  to  make  for  the  future. 


No  alteration  can  of  course  be 
made  in  the  custody  erf  docu- 
ments now  under  the  ccntrol  of 
the  Custos  Rotulorum  of  this 
county. 


I  an  not  aware  that  It  is. 


Where  It  is  known  that  valuable 
records  of  general  historical  value 
exist  they  should  certainly  be 
the  subject  of  systematle  care 
and  preservation.  So  far  as 
recordis  are  of  local  Importance 
for  administrative  purposes  their 
number  hardly  requires  the 
establishment  of  ** local  offices" 
beyond  such  provision  as  is  well 
within  the  resources  and  powers 
of  county  councils. 


The  standing 
Joint  committees, 
who  represent  both 
the  Justfoes  of  the 
peace  and  the 
county  oouncU, 
might  well  have 
deputed  to  them 
special  charge  of  all 
county  records. 


I  see  no  reaaop 
for  disturbing  the 
present  system 
under  wliich  such 
documents  are  pre- 
served by  the 
Srson  entitled  to 
e  custody  of 
them. 


None. 


The  safe  custody  of  their  records ; 
convenience  of  access;  separate 
allotment  in  the  muniment  rooms ; 
preservation  under  skilled  manage* 
ment ;  the  right  to  have  (at  their 
own  expense)  copies  when  required, 
and,  in  case  of  specially  valuable 
documents,  the  right  to  Impose 
restrictions  as  to  their  use. 


I  do  not  think  that  under  any 
circumstances  landowners  should  be 
expected  to  part  with  the  custody 
of  any  of  their  title  deeds,  and  so 
far  as  deeds  in  the  liands  of  cor- 
porations and  trustees  relate  and 
are  oonflned  to  affairs  of  local  ad- 
ministration and  hlstoiy  I  do  not 
see  why  they  should  not  be  deposi- 
ted for  safe  custody  subject  to  the 
rights  of  access,  dkc.,  refened  to  In 
the  question.  Deeds.  Ac,  relating 
to  parishes  might  with  advantage 
be  placed  In  the  custody  of  the 
parish  coundl  if  It  posiosses  proper 
muniment  rooms  for  their  preserva- 
tion and  so  documents,  Ac.,  relating 
to  larger  areas,  other  than  ooonties, 
might  possibly,  with  advantage,  be 
plaoed  In  the  custody  of  diamct 
councils  subject  to  their  being  In 
possession  of  proper  muniment 
rooms. 


I  cannot  suggest  any. 


a    well    organised     and 
central    local    histoiy 


It  is  not  easy  to 
make  a  satisfactoiy 
enumeration  of 
documents  worthy 
of  preservation. 
Even  vouchers  for 
ordinary  current 
expenses  would  be 
historically  inte- 
resting a  couple  of 
oentaries  hence. 
But  the  following 
may  be  specified  :— 

Minute       books 
and  orders  of  the 
court    of   quarter 
sessions.    Minute  books  of  the  county  counolL    Orders 
relating  to  the  constitution  of  county  or  municipal 
divisions  or  districts   for  either   parliamentaiy  or   . 
paroohlal  purposes.    The  commission  of  the  ptaee. 
The  quslifloatlon   oath   of   Justices.      Ineloaure   o<  I 
commons  papers  and  plans.    Lists  of  county  bridges  j 
and  main  roads. 


Were 

equipped 

record  office  established  ownefsdf 
documents  of  antiquarian  value 
might  be  glad  to  deposit  them 
there,  receiving  a  oopy  whidi  would 
be  at  once  a  voucher  and  usefbl  for 
reference.  But  documents  of 
antiquulan  importance  are  not 
suffldently  numerous  to  Justuy  the 
establishment  of  a  record  office  in 
each  county,  and  I  doubt  whether 
if  such  an  office  were  established  It 
would  be  much  resorted  U>. 
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6.  In  what  nuuiner  would  It  be 
expedient  to  deel  with  dooumente 
snoh  M  parish  registers,  diocesan 
registers,  churchwardens'  accounts, 
old  terriers,  old  manorial  rolls, 
records  of  manorial  and  local  courts, 
old  leases,  old  enclosure  awards, 
maps,  or  others  ? 


6.  Bow  can  local  collections 
be  best  made  available  for  the 
student  T 


7.  What  would  be  the  best 
mode  of  securing  the  services  of 
competent  custodians  ? 


8.  To  what  extent,  If  any,  could 
local  libraries,  under  public  control 
or  managed  uj  trostworthv  local 
bodies,  be  made  useful  for  the 
purposes  of  custody  f 


Print  the  parish  registers,  and 
leave  the  other  docoments  In  the 
custody  of  the  parties  entitled  to 
them. 


The  custedian  should  caleu' 
dar  all  documents  depoeited 
immediately  on  their  receipt. 
Basy  access  under  careful  regu- 
Intions  should  be  given  to  stu- 
dents for  purposes  of  study,  and 
the  offices  should  contain  pro- 
vision for  tbis  purpose. 


Farlslr  registers  and  churchwar- 
dens' accounts,  when  not  required 
for  administrative  purposes,  should 
be  in  the  custodv  of  ine  pariah  or 
borough  council,  and  diocesan 
registers  In  the  custody  of  ttie 
registrar  of  the  diocese.  Power 
should  be  given  to  the  county 
council  to  receive  these  and  other 
documents  referred  to  in  the  ques- 
tion either  on  deposit,  loan,  or  gift ; 
to  compel  their  deposit  in  case  of 
failure  to  provide  proper  aecommo' 
datlon  ;  to  make  oy-laws  for  their 
preservation,  and  stringent  rales 
against  their  destraction  in  any 
form. 


Pariah  registers,  diocesan  registers,  ehurch  accounts,  old  terriers, 
and  maps  should,  I  think,  be  kept  for  safe  custody  by  the  parish 
council  subject  to  the  condition  of  it  possessing  proper  muniment 
rooms.  Manorial  rolls,  records  of  manorial  and  locaTconrts,  which 
are  the  property  of  the  Lord  oi  the  Manor  and  are  primary  evidence 
of  the  oopynolders'  title,  should  obviously  be  left  in  the  custody  of 
the  Lord  of  the  Manor.  ▲  Manor  Court  is  a  quasi  court  of  record, 
and  the  steward,  who  represents  the  Lord,  is  the  proper  custodian 
of  the  court  rolls,  Ac. 

Old  leases  are  verr  valuable  as  title  deeds  and  should  not  be  re- 
moved from  the  custody  of  the  landowner. 

Old  enclosure  awards  are  to  be  found,  lint,  in  the  custody  of 
the  clerk  of  the  peace  of  the  county  in  which  the  lands  enclosed  are 
situate  ;  secondly,  In  the  custody  of  the  clergyman  of  the  parish 
affected.  Those  In  the  custody  d  the  clerk  of  the  pease  should 
remain  in  it,  those  In  the  charge  of  the  clergyman  of  the  parish 
might  well  go  to  the  parish  council. 


QuaUfled  custodians,  with  a 
knowledge  of  paleography  and 
diplomatics,  should  be  appointed 
by  county  councils.  Instruction 
in  these  subjects  is  given  by  the 
University  of  Oxford,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge,  and  the  Lon- 
don School  of  Economics. 


Public  libraries,  which  rarely  have* 
fireproof  accommodation,  are  not 
always  suitable  for  the  custody  of 
records.  The  regulations  govern- 
ing the  use  of  records  must  neces- 
sarily be  veiy  different  from  those 
for  the  use  of  books,  snd  the  most 
competent  of  librarians  may  not 
necessarily  possess  the  qualifications, 
of  a  custodian  of  records. 


It  Is  expedient  that  enclosure 
awards  and  some  other  public 
documents  should  be  in  thisoffloe, 
snd  the  Gustos  Botulorum  is  always 
willing  to  accept  them. 


Let  the  present  system  remain. 


6,  8.  By  a  central  local  history  record  ofilcc. 


Giving  them  adequste  salaries 


By  authorising  municipal  aatluK 
ritiea,  with  the  lanetlon  of  some 
specified  department,  to  assume  the 
o«iicrdUp  of  aU  "pabUc  libraries" 
other  than  those  of  the  British 
Museum,  or  tho  Unlrerslties  or 
great  schools,  and  empowerins  them 
to  piovide  for  proper  custodf  andi 
management. 


3858. 
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LOCAL  RECORDS  COMMITTEE. 


ENGLAND. 


1.  Is  it  desirable  to  establish 
throughoat  the  country  local 
offices,  under  onblic  control,  for 
the  preservation,  arrangement, 
and  study  of  documents  relating 
to  the  history  and  administration 
of  the  district? 


2.  If  so,  what  local 
centres  should  be 
chosen,  and  what 
authorities,  local  or 
central,  should  be 
entrusted  with  the 
duty  of  supervision  ? 


8.  What  docu- 
ments relating  to 
local  administra- 
tion should  be  con- 
tinuously preserved? 


4.  What  Inducements  can  be 
offered  to  owners  <^  documents  of 
antiquarian  value,  whetlier  general, 
eoclesia«ticaL  local,  or  personal  in 
their  character,  to  plaoe  them  in 
public  custody?  {See  note  *  on 
p.  144.) 


COUNTY  OOUNCIL&- 
eontintud. 

JfOniNQHAMSHIRE 
(Clerk.) 


Yes. 


fiOMEBBBTSHIBB 
(Committee.) 


flUFFOLK  (Including 
and  West  Suffolk). 
(Deputy  Clerk.) 


East 


Printed  separately.    See  p.  288. 


Yes. 


SUSSEX    (Including 
and  West  Sussex). 
(Clerk). 


Bast 


WABWICKSHIRE 
(Deputy  Clerk.) 


There  Is  a  good  deal  to  be  said 
for  this,  I  think. 


In  counties,  the 
clerk  of  tbe  peace 
acting  under  direc- 
tions of  the  court 
of  quarter  sessions 
and  the  county 
council.  In  bo- 
roughs the  town 
clerk  acting  under 
the  town  council. 


The  fact  that  they  would  be  in 
safe  custody. 


Enclosure  Acts 
and  awards,  local 
Acts  of  Parliament, 
records  of  courts  of 
quarter  sessions,  records  of  proceedings  of  county 
councils,  county  title  deeds  and  muniments,  copies  m 
parliamentary  registers,  maps. 


In  counties  the 
clerk  of  the  peace 
acting  under  the 
direction  of  the 
court  of  quarter 
sessions  and  the 
oouoty  council. 


It  does  not  appear 
to  me  to  be  possible 
to  particularise 
these  documents  in 
full. 


As  few  a 

feeling  will 
of. 


local  I  am  unable  to 
admit  auswer  such  a 
general  question, 
thou^  I  should 
probably  be  able  to  express  an  opinion 
as  to  any  classes  of  documents  in  refe- 
rence to  which  it  might  be  asked. 


The  preservation  of  documents  is,  I  think,  fairly  well 
provided  for  in  most  places.    "  Arrsngement "  would.  I 

8 resume,  only  be  required  for  the  purposes  of  study, 
tudents  of  local  documents  are  so  few  that  it  is  not 
expedient  to  establish  local  offices  for  their  convenience. 
I  think  that  a  real  student  would  be  able  to  obtain 
access  to  any  document  of  value  to  him.  I  think  that 
no  case  is  made  out  for  the  establishment  of  local 
centres  under  public  control  for  the  purposes  stated. 


SmNo.  6. 


WESTMOBLAND 

(Records  Committee.) 


WILTSHIBB 


W0BCE8TEBSHIRE 


YOBKSHIBE,  WEST  BID- 
ING. 
(Special  (Committee.) 


It  is  not  thought  that  any  better 
arrangement  can  be  made  for 
Westmorland  than  that  which 
now  exists. 


Printed  separately.    See  p.  284. 


The  Clerk  of  the 
Peace.  In  a  suitable 
building  in  the 
county. 


Enclosure  awards, 
maps,  proceedings 
of  quarter  sessions 
and  county  council, 
title  deeds  of  county 
property. 


Safe  custody,  payment  of  reason- 
able expenses  ol  removal  and  re- 
storation. If  required,  and  free 
access  for  themselves  and  their 
nomine 


(}annot  suggest  any  generally. 


Such  facilities  do  upt  appear  to 
be  required  In  this  disCnct. 


See  Beply  of  Mr.  J.  Willis  Bund,  j.p.,  on  behalf  of  Worcester  Historical  Society,  p.  216 


Yes,  in  the  abstract. 


NORFOLK: 
(Clerk.) 


OXFOBD6HIBE 
(Clerk.) 


Yes;  but.  Judging  from  the 
small  number  of  persons  who 
come  to  inspect  the  Norfolk 
Countv  Archives,  it  would  seem 
that  the  Public  care  very  little 
about  the  matter. 


There  Is  no  public  demand  for 
Local  Becord  Offices.  A  Scheme 
for  inspeeti<m  of  public  docu- 
ments such  as  County  Councils 
possess  under  the  Local  (Jovem- 
ment  Act,  lfl04,  with  regard  to 
parochial  doeumeolB  n'onld  seem 
mure  desirable 


Probably  a  centre  for  each  county.    Ihe         The  offer  of  safe  euatody,  with 
county  council  should  be  the  authority      right  of  access  and  to  remove  the  * 
controlling  such  centre,  with  power  for      documents  if  desired,  subject  to 
counties  possessing  registries  of  deeds  to      charges  of  a  vwy  nominal  ehaneto'. 
utilise  such  registries.    It  should  be  com- 
pulsory to  deposit  at  such  a  centre  docu- 
ments upon  which  the  rights  of  the  public  depend,  such  as  muniments  of  titto, 
and  my  committee  think  it  would  he  very  desirable  to  invite  owners  of  au 
documents  and  papers  of  interest  bearing  upon  the  topograi^csL  hlstoolcal, 
and  antiquarian  history  of  the  county  to  entrust  the  authority  with  the  cus- 
tody of  such  documents. 


I  think  that  the  i 
County  Hall  In 
each  county  Is  the 
best  place,  as  it 
is  usually  central 
and  well  known 
throughout  the 
county. 


I  should  not 
interfere  with  the 
present  system  of 

8 reserving  aU  the 
ocumento  set  out 
in  Answer  1,  Sche- 
dule No.  1.  or  as 
many  of  them  as 
have  hitherto  been 
preserved  in  each 
County. 


In  Counties  and 
Boroughs,  all  docu- 
ments which  are 
the  subject  of 
record  or  deposit. 


The  interest  taken  in  the  docu- 
ments which  are  open  to  the  public 
Is  so  small  that  I  douDt  wnetiMr 
any  private  persons  would  care  to 
place  documents  of  antiquarian 
value  In  the  hands  of  any  public 
custodian,  where  there  would  be  so 
little  call  for  them.  I  have  been 
Clerk,  of  the  Peace  for  Norfolk  for 
upwards  of  88  years,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  during  that  time  as 
many  as  ten  persons  have  applied 
for  Inspection  of  documents  of 
merely  antiquarian  value.  Hie  only 
documents  which  are  frequent)^ 
asked  for  Are  Indosure  Awards. 
Bailway  Plans,  Bead  Orders,  and 
anything  that  i^ects  the  tenors  o< 
property  at  the  present  day.  The 
county  documents  are  all  indexed, 
and  so  made  easily  accessible  to  any 
one  who  wishes  to  see  them. 

Any  suggestion  that  private 
owners  of  ancestral  seats  should 
part  with  their  antiquarian  docn- 
ments  would  not  meet  with  suoosss. 
Public  Corporations  or  Institutions 
might  be  made  subject  to 
tlon. 
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5.  In  what  manner  would  it  be 
expedient  to  deal  with  documents 
rach  M  pailah  registen.  dioceian 
resiBten.  chnrchwardens  aooounte, 
old  teirien,  old  manorial  rolli, 
reoorde  of  manorial  and  local  coorta, 
old  leasee,  old  encloMune  awards, 
maps,  or  oUien? 


v.  How  can  local  ooUecUons 
be  beet  made  available  for  the 
stadent? 


7.  What  would  be  the  best 
mode  of  secorins  the  services  of 
competent  custodians? 


8.  To  what  extent^  If  any,  could 
local  libraries,  under  public  control 
or  managed  by  trustworthy  local 
bodies,  be  made  useful  ior 
purposes  of  custody? 


If  considered  expedient  by  plac- 
ing them  under  the  care  of  a  public 
and  permanent  custodian  as  the 
clerk  of  the  peace. 


By  being  open  for  public 
inspection  upon  payment  of  a 
small  fee.  The  custodian 
would,  of  course,  keep  a  register 
which  would  make  the  collec- 
tion easy  of  reference. 


Provision  for  the  safe  custody  of 
these  documents  should  be  made 
compulsory. 


By  their  being  open  for  public 
inspection  upon  payment  of  a 
fee. 


This  must  depend  on  the  nature 
of  each. 


in 


the 

the 


By   making   known 
proper  quarters,  such 
great  public  libraries  fireQuented 
by  students. 


Fftrish  and  diocesan  resisters  If  such  collections  exist 
may  be  left  aa  they  are.  d^urch-  student  can  jiractically  get 
wardens'  accounts  should  from  time  them, 
to  time  be  placed  in  the  custody  of 
the  incumbent  of  the  parish.  Ter- 
riers are,  I  thinlL  of  no  value,  lienor  rolls  and  records  should  be 
In  the  custody  ol  the  Lord  or  Steward.    Bncloaure  awards  and  maps 

gf  any)  are  safe  in  the  hands  of  the  clerk  of  the  peace.  It  would 
e  desirable,  if  any  award  exists  of  which  the  duplicate  Is  not  with 
the  clerk  of  the  peace,  that  a  copy  of  it  should  be  made  and  de- 
posited with  him. 

Old  leaaea  and  other  old  deeds  rarelv  contain  any  evidence  aa  to 
history  or  administration.  I  do  not  think  they  are  worth  preeerv- 
1nge»m«ji« 


a 
at 


(a)  By  betaw  calendared. 

(b)  By  provision  of  a  suitable 
room  under  proper  regulations. 


As  to  ecclesiastical  documents 
they  should  be  retained  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  church  authorities, 
who  should,  where  insufficient  pro- 
vision is  now  made,  be  required  to 
make  proper  inovluon  for  safe  custody.  Enclosure  awards  and  maps 
are  now  kept  in  custodv  of  the  clerk  of  the  peace  in  the  muniment 
room.  Other  documents  relating  to  manors  are  kept  in  custody  of 
the  Steward  or  Lord  of  the  Manor.  Facilities  might  be  given  bv  the 
local  authority  for  taking  chaige  of  such  muniments  of  title  as 
have  an  antiquarian  or  historical  value. 


The  originals  should  from  time  to 
time  be  stored  at  the  centre  Indi- 
cated above,  but  duly  authenticated 
copies  should  be  made,  so  as  to  be 
available  for  local  reference. 


Probably  by  being  brought 
together  at  convenient  centres, 
and  suitable  Indexee  being 
gradually  compiled  by  the  cus- 
todiim. 


I  should  deal  with  them  aa  they  I  am  unable  to  suggest  any 
are  at  present  dealt  with,  aa  most  place  for  making  local  ooUeC' 
people  who  care  to  see  them  know  lions  available  for  students 
where  to  find  them.  beyond  that  which  at  present 

exists  of  their  being  kept  in  a 
public  office  where  they  can  be 
seen  on  any  day  In  office  hours  on  payment  of  a  very  small  fee, 
and  this  fee  probably  most  Clerks  of  the  Peace  would  forego  In 
casee  where  persons  applying  to  see  documents  could  show  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  or  his  Deputy  that  he  Is  a 


I  consider  the  best  oostodlan 
is  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  who 
already  has  chaise  of  county 
records,  and  in  Doroui^  the 
town  clerk. 


The  best  authorities  would.  In 
counties,  be  county  councils^  and  in 
boroughs  the  town  clerk. 


By  limiting  the  custodians  to 
clern  of  the  peace,  and  paying 
them  proper  remuneration  for 
the  servlees  to  be  rendered. 


Not  at  all. 


8ie  Answer  to  No.  1. 


The  cireumstances 
must  be  considered. 


In  each  case 


The  Beeords  Committee  suggest 
that  sufficient  provision  is  made 
by  the  Local  oovemment  (Bng^ 
land  and  Walea)  Act,  1888,  Section 
88  W- 


It  would  not  be  safe  or  desirable 
to  hand  public  documents  of  Impor- 
tance over  to  public  libraries. 


—  Sm  reply  to  No.  S. 


If  county  centrea  were  eetablUhed 
it  would  not  be  necessaiy.  generally 
speaking,  to  utilise  local  libraries. 


I  know  of  no  means  by  which  the 
service  of  competent  custodians 
could  be  obtained  other  than  the 
present  system.  The  documents 
are  in  the  custody  of  the  Cleriu  of 
the  Peace,  who,  aa  a  rule,  are 
intelligent  custodians  and  do  what 
work  is  wanted  with  regard  to 
them  Umoat  for  nothing,  but  the 
documenta  are  so  little  m  request 
that  it  would  not  be  worth  while 
to  pay  anyone  else  to  take  charge 
of  them. 


would,  I  think,  be  great 
difficulty  in  getting  County  Oonnells 
to  consent  to  the  documents  now 
under  their  control  bdng  handed 
over  to  Local  Librariee,  and  If  any 
such  documents  were  required  for 
use  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  or 
other  County  Officers  In  connection 
with  the  duties  of  their  office  it 
would  be  most  Inconvenient  that 
they  should  be  removed  from  the 
County  Building  In  which  they  are 
now  kept. 


student  and  does  not  require  the  information  which  he  seeks 

a  means  of  making  profit  for  himself ;  but  I  think  that  the  right 

of  foregoing  fees  for  inspection  of  documents  should  rest  wholly 

wMh  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  and  Clerk  of  the  County  Council  who 

has  charge  of  the  documents,  so  long  as  such  fees  are  allowed  by  the  table  of  fees  for  inspection  of  and  making  extracts  from  documents  in 

force  in  each  countv,  Ac, 

The  consideration  which  has  hitherto  guided  the  Lords  Lieutenants  of  Counties,  who,  up  to  the  time  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888, 
coming  into  operation,  had  the  appointment  of  Clerks  of  the  Peace  of  Counties,  has  no  doubt  been  whether  the  person  whom  they  proposed  to 
appoint  waa  well  qualified  tot  the  discharge  of  the  daily  duties  of  his  office,  and  not  whether  he  had  any  apedal  quallfleatlon  for  the  dischaise 
or  a  duty  which  practically  he  i»  but  very  rarely  called  on  to  discharge,  bevond  seeing  that  no  document  deposited  In  the  Becord  Boom  of  the 
county  for  which  he  has  to  act  as  Clerk  of  the  Peace  Is  removed  from  it  without  the  order  of  the  proper  authority,  and  that  every  document 
which  oomea  to  his  hands,  and  which  ought  to  be  deposited  In  the  County  Becord  Boom,  Is  so  depoilied. 


Diocesan  registers  are  sufficiently 
preserved,  but  the  transmission  of 
copies  of  parochial  baptisms  and 
Burials  under  at  Geo.  III.,  c.  146  has 
fallen  Into  disuse  for  want  oi  com- 
pulsory powers. 


A  literary  passport  entitling 
bona  fide  students  to  free  search 
might  be  granted  by  some  such 
authority  as  the  British 
Museum  or  Becord  Office. 


In  large  towns  Public  Librariee 
mli^t  be  utilised,  and  some  means  of 
remuneration  devised. 
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LOCAL  RECORDS  COMMITTEE. 


WAI^S. 


1.  Is  it  dednUe  to  MtabUab 
ttironghoat  the  oonntrj  local 
offices,  under  public  control,  for 
the  pret^rrattoD,  arrangement, 
and  nads  of  doonmenta  relating 
to  the  history  and  administration 
of  the  district  r 


2.  U  so,  what  local 
oentoes  should  be 
chosen,  and  what 
anthorlties,  local  or 
oenteal,  should  be 
entrusted  with  the 
duty  of  snpervisionT 


t.  What  docu- 
ments relating  to 
local  administra- 
tion should  be  con- 
tinuously preserved? 


4.  What  inducements  can  be 
offered  to  owners  of  documents  of 
antiquarian  value,  whether  gaersl, 
ecclesiastical,  local,  or  personal  in 
their  character,  to  place  them  in 
public  custody?  {See  note  *  on 
p.  144.) 


COUNTT  COUNCILS. 


ANGLSSBT 
(Clerk.) 


GLAMOROANSHIKE 

(Clerk.) 


MONTOOMSRYSmSE 

(Clerk.) 


The  time  has  hardly  come  for 
the  establishment  of  such  offices 
other  thap  those  now  existing. 


} 


All  the  docu- 
ments in  the  cus- 
tody of  Public 
Officials  and  Autho- 
rities should,  in  my 
opinion,  be  coo- 
tinuously  pre- 
served. 


I  cannot  answer  this 
The  Private  Owners  of  documents 
of  historical  interest  are,  as  a  rule, 
natforally  reluctant  to  part  with 
them.  Private  Owners  are  not 
likely  to  part  with  their  documents, 
even  for  sue  custody  ooHj,  and  they 
would  not  produce  some  of  their 
documents  at  all. 


The  County  Town 
for  those  m  cus- 
tody of  the  Clerk  of 
the  Peace.  The 
principal  Town  or 
the  Worpchouse  of 
the  District  for 
those  in  the  custody 
of  the  Assessment 
Committees  and 
IMstrict  Councils. 
The  various  autho- 
rities having  the 
custody  I  al  the 
documenis  should 
be  entnvted  with 
the  duty;  of  super- 
vision.    I 


I  am  not  competent  to  make  useful  suggestions  for  the  custody  and  study  of  documents  of  historical  or  antiquarian 
and  cairUMl  off  aU  that  ttiese  representatives  selected  as  historical^  interesting.  In  my  opinim  this  was  a  wise  tiring 
value,  and  those  that  are  worthr  of  continuous  preservation  should  then  be  removed  to  the  care  of  the  authorised 
that  bavf  ceased  to  have  adminutntive  value.' 


With  rftgaid  to  future  arrange- 
ments, I  am  unable,  on  behalf  of 
the  County,  to  offer  any  sugges- 
tions unon  the  questions  sub- 
mitted. { 
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5.  In  what  nuumer  would  It  be 
expedient  to  deal  with  documents 
roch  as  parish  registers,  diocesan 
refflsters,  churchwardens  accounts, 
old  teiners,  old  manorial  rolls, 
records  of  manorial  and  local  courtSi 
old  leases,  old  enclosure  awards, 
•>  or  othei 


6.  How  can  local  collections 
be  best  made  available  for  the 
student? 


7.  What  would  be  the  best 
mode  of  securing  the  serrices  of 
competent  custodians  ? 


maps, 


srsf 


8.  To  what  extent^  if  any.  could 
local  libraries,  under  public  control 
or  managed  by  trustworthy  local 
bodiei,  be  made  useful  for  the 
purposes  of  custody  ? 


Parish  Segisters  and  Terriers 
should  be  left  in  the  Custody  ojt 
the  Incumbents  of  the  parishes. 
Churchwardens'  accounts,  or  copies 
of  them,  might  be  depodted  at  the 
Diocesan  Beglatryfor  public  inspec- 
tion. The  other  documents  men* 
tioned  would  have  to  be  left  with 
those  now  having  the  custody  of 
them. 


I. cannot  offer  aUy  suggestion 
on  this  point.  If  tney  could  be 
produced  to  students  free  of 
ehaige  or  onlv  on  payment  oi  a 
small  fee.  lumy  of  these  docu- 
ments would  have  to  be  taken 
from  the  localities  to  which  they 
belong,  a  central  County  DlBce 
would  have  to  be  provided  for 
keeping  them,  and  custodians  of 
them  would  have  to  be  appointed 
and  paid.  The  expense  of  this 
would  pcove  a  considerable 
burden  in  small  counties. 


The  services  of  competent  cus* 
todians  could  not  be  secured 
unless  they  were  specially 
appoiuted  and  paid.  The  existing 
staffs  In  the  offices  I  have  named 
could  not  undertake  the  super- 
vision and  production  of  the 
documents  mentioned. 


The  largest  local  library  in  Anglesey 
is  thai  at  HoMiead,  but  the  rooms 
are  n  t  near^  laige  enou^  nor 
could  iie  staff,  oonsiitilng  only  of  ODD 
librarmn,  undertake  the  duty. 


importance.  About  40  years  ago  or  tnore  the  Record  Office  sent  representatives  down  to  ft»«^mi«A  the  records  of  the  Qu  Ater  Sessions  of  this  County, 
for  the  Quarter  Sessions  to  allow  to  be  done.  Experts  should  distinguish  which  ddcuments  In  local  nmositorles  have  c  Mwed  to  be  of  administrative 
keepers  of  the  Public  Records.    The  jiuties  and  training  of  an  administrative  offlo^  are  not  oondwdvo  to  tht^  growth  of  i  sedulous  care  for  document* 
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LOCAL  RECORDS  COMMITTEE. 


ENGLAND 

AND 

WALES. 


tCOUNTY  BOBOUaSB: 
BABBOW-IN.FORNBSfl    - 


1.  It  iB  deiirAble  to  etUblish 
throiighoat  the  oountrr  local 
offlcei,  under  pablic  oontrolf  for 
the  meiei  nation,  airangement, 
and  Brady  of  doonmenta  relating 
to  the  hlatory  and  administration 
ofthediitrictf 


BIRKENHEAD  - 


Yea. 


Generally  nieaking,  I  think  an 
offlce  wonld  he  an  adTantage  in 
each  ooonly  if  latlifactory  arrange* 
menti  oonid  be  made. 

Of  course  when  special  local 
collections  exist  these  are,  I  pre- 
sume, in  the  custody  of  some  con- 
trolling body  connected  with  the 
locality  or  town. 


2.  If  so,  what  local 
centres  should  be 
chosen,  and  what 
authorities,  local  or 
central,  should  be 
entrusted  with  the 
duty  of  supervision  ? 


S.  What  docu- 
ments relating  to 
local  administra- 
tion should  be  con* 
tinuously  presenred? 


BIRMINOHAIC 


KACKBUBN 


BOLTON 


BOOTLE 


For  BRiaHTON,  tt$  p.  IdL 


CANTERBUBY 


CARDIFF  (Reply  nrepated 
by  Mr.  J.  H.  uatthews, 
Rspert  Archivist  to  the 
Corporation). 


I  think  it  very  likely  that  such 
a  course  might  be  desirable  in  the 
more  rural  counties,  but  my  ex- 
perience in  a  large  county  borough 
bthat  every  care  is  taken  to  pre- 
serve local  documents. 


It  is  no  doubt  desirable.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  best  way 
would  be  to  put  this  work  under 
the  control  and  supervision  of  the 
committee  appointed  under  the 
Free  Libraries  Acts. 


The  county  bo- 
rou|di  should  be  the 
local  centnL  and  the 
town  council  should 
be  entrusted  with 
the  supervision. 


I  should  sav  eadh 
county  mlglhv  be  a 
centre,  and  some 
official  under  the 
county  council 
misht  be  the  cus- 
todian. At  present 
the  clerk  of  the 
peace  of  a  county  Ib 
the  custodian  of  all 
county  records, 
plans,  Ac,  except 
such  as  appertain  to 
particular  authori- 
ties such  as  diocesan 
registrarSi  probate 
registries,  Ac. 


I  should  say,  in 
counties,  the  county 
town,  in  county  bo- 
rouglis.  the  county 
borouiPL  1.  The 
county  council.  8. 
The  borough  ooun- 
cU. 


Each       boroui^ 
under  the  Mwilci- 

Stl  Corporations 
ct  should  be  a 
centre.  All  other 
districts  should  be 
under  the  control 
of  the  county  ooun- 
ciL  who  should  di- 
vide their  districts 
into  sub-districts. 


Newspapers,  pub- 
lications of  local 
societies.  topo- 
graphical books  and 
pamphlets,  maps 
and  plans. 


Everything  of  the 
sUghtest  import- 
ance or  public  in- 
terest, such  as  plans, 
minute  bookB, 
church  registers, 
registers  of  voters, 
Ac,  though  many 
of  these  must  re- 
main in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  several 
bodies  or  local  au- 
thorities interested 
as  reference  to  some 
of  them  might  often 
be 


4.  What  inducements  can  be 
offered  to  owners  of  documents  of 
antiquarian  value,  whether  general, 
ecclesiastical,  local,  or  personal  in 
ttieir  character,  to  place  them  in 
public  custody?  (See  note  *  on 
p.  144). 


I  agree  with  this  suggestion. 


I  cannot  say.  Owners  of  pro- 
perty would  not,  I  think,  be  willing 
to  expose  ttieir  title  deeds  to  public 
inspeiction. 


Beyond  those  ob- 
viously preserved 
as  a  matter  of  busi- 
ness, I  think  all 
dtaiters,  local  Acti, 
bye  •  laws,  and 
minutes  of  the 
council  should  be 
continuously  pre- 
served. 


Copies  of  all  re- 
cognised local  pub- 
lications, such  as 
newspapers  and 
periodicals.  Also 
the  proceedings  of 
the  various  local 
authorities  and 
organisations,  such 
as  town  council  and 
its  committees, 
boards  of  guardians. 
Proceedings  of  go- 
vernors oi  charities 
of  all  kinds,  such  as 
schools,  hospitals, 
and  infirmaries. 


I  have  no  personal  opinion  to 
offer  on  this  point.  In  Birmingliaai 
a  large  number  of  documents  are 
voluntarily  surrendered  to  the 
reference  library  by  private  in- 
dlviduals  wiUiont  any  special  con- 
ditions, as  the  rules  of  the  library 
are  well  known  and  appreciated. 


I  agree  with  this  suggeatkm.  bat 
I  am  afraid  that  in  many  eases  tbere 
would  be  great  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing these  documents  from  private 
owners. 


*    A  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  exists  amongst  the  council  upon  this  subject,  the  gwieral  Impression  being  that 
most  part  upon  Query  No.  1  being  answered  in  the  affirmative  are  not  answered. 


There  should  be  a  place  where 
authenticated  qopies  of  such  docu- 
ments may  be  deposited,  for  pur- 
poses of  srady,  in  each  district. 


We  desire  no  alterations. 


Decidedly.  The  establishment 
of  such  offices  in  France  and 
Belgium  («.ff.)  has  been  of  enor- 
mous benefit  to  the  cause  of 
historical  research. 


The  free  library 
committee  of  the 
town  council  seems 
t«  be  the  proper 
bodv  to  be  entrusted 
witn  this,  where 
such  a  body  exists. 
There  should  also 
be  a  central  autho- 
ri^,  say.  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Re- 
cord Offioe,to  certify 
quaUfted  oustodians 
and  to  authorise  in- 
spection of  local  col- 
lections at  intervals. 


Renters  of  Urths, 
deaths,  baptisms, 
marriages ;  deeds 
relating  to  land  (ex- 
cept recent  deeds, 
sar,  past  60  years) ; 
minutes  of  public 
bodies  and  charities; 
maps  (unpublished); 
memoranda  respec- 
ting local  history. 
Printed  matters 
relatiagto  local  his- 
tory are  pretty 
generally  collected 
Dv  public  free 
libraries. 


An  anangement  similar  to  that 
suggested  in  the  note  would  meet 
the 


Each  county  town 
should  be  a  centre 
for  its  county ;  and 
the  person  so  en- 
trusted should  be  a 
competent  archi- 
vist acting  under 
the  contrM  of  the 
county  council 
with  the  approval 
of  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls. 


All  minutes  of  the 
meetings  of  county 
councils,  town 
councils,  and  courts 
of  justice,  whether 
Courts  of  Record  or 
not.  A  special 
effort  should  be 
made  to  preserve 
from  loss  and  de- 
struction the  records 
of  manorial  courts 
leet  and  baron. 


The  knowledge  that  such  docu- 
ments would  be  preserved  tn  a  local 
record  office,  under  the  conditions 
sugKCsted  in  the  footnote,  would 
doubtless  be  a  strong  inducement. 


t  Except  where  stated  to  the  contrary,  iiv.  replies  are  furnished  by  the  Town  Clerk. 
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5.  In  what  manner  would  it  be 
expedient  to  deal  with  docnmenta 
Buch  as  pftrieh  registers,  diocesan 
reffiaters,  chnrchwardens'  accounts, 
old  terriers,  old  manorial  rolls, 
recordfl  of  manorial  and  local  courts, 
old  leases,  old  enclosure  awards, 
mapa,  or  others  T 


6.  How  can  local  collections 
be  best  made  available  for  the 
student  ? 


7.  What  would  be  the  best 
mode  of  securing  the  senrices  of 
competent  custodians  ? 


8.  To  what  extent,  if  any,  could 
local  libraries,  under  public  control 
or  managed  by  trustworthy  local 
bodies,  be  made  useful  for  the 
purpcaes  of  cnstod)-  ? 


Such  of  those  documents  as  have  a  permanent  interest  should  be 
lodged  In  the  reference  department  of  the  library. 


I  think  a  central  office  in  each 
county  would  be  a  convenient  place 
for  the  deposit  of  these,  if,  as  before 
said,  aatisfactoiy  arrangements 
could  be  made. 


I  have  not  given  any  special  at- 
tention to  this  question.  I  should 
think  It  would  be  extravagant  to 
provide  house-room  for  all  these. 
Could  not  an  examination  take 
place  in  each  district,  and  a  report 
oe  made  upon  such  documents  as 
appeared  worthy  of  preservation. 


I  am  unable  to  give  an  opinion. 
I  should  suppose  that  in  most 
cases  arrangements  already 
exist. 


I  do  not  think  in  any  better 
way  than  is  already  provided  in 
the  well  -  managed  reference 
libraries  of  the  county. 


I  should  think  by  having  the 
same  collated  and  kept  under 
the  control  of  the  local  autho- 
rity appointed  under  the  Li- 
braries Acts. 


In  our  case  the  Free  Public  Libranr  is  practically  the  only  body  avail- 
able, and  in  my  opinion  there  could  be  no  better.  The  librarian  is  com- 
petent, and  the  committee  consists  of  members  of  the  council  with  a  cer- 
tain number  of  outside  members  specially  selected  on  account  of  their 
knowledge  of  and  interest  in  books  and  local  topography,  &c. 


Payment,  I  think,  for  in  such 
cases  the  custodians  would  be 
responsible  paid  officials. 


The  best  way  to  secure  a  good 

'  salary 


librarian  is  to  pay  a  good 
and    make    the    office    one 
dignity. 


of 


Increasing  the  remuneration  of 
the  present  librarians  and  cura- 
tors. 


Only  to  a  very  small  extent,  I 
think. 


I  should  think  that  no  better 
custodians  could  be  appointed  than 
the  librarians  of  our  reference 
libraries. 


I  had  not  observe  1  this  question. 
You  will  see  from  the  foregoing 
answers  that  I  think  this  is  the  best- 
metiiod  to  adopt. 


the  subject  is  one  upon  which  at  present  they  are  not  in  a  position  to  express  an  opinion.    The  following  queries  therefore  being  dependent  for  the 


Bach  documents  should  be  photo- 
graphed by  one  of  the  permanent 
processes,  and  copies  placed  in  the 
public  local  record  office.  Safe 
custody  of  them  should  be  offered 
to  their  owners,  if  they  are  willing 
to  deposit  the  same. 


If  such  could  be  securely  pre- 
served under  all  suitable  conditions 
in  local  record  offices,  that  would 
doubtless  be  the  best.  But  unless 
this  could  be  done  all  over  the 
oonntry,  they  ought  to  be  sent  to 
tile  Lcmdon  Record  Office  for  safe 
custody.  Probably,  indeed,  this 
wouldln  either  event  be  the  best 
for  the  old  parish  registers. 


By  easy  access  in  a  public 
library  under  suitable  rules, 
which  should  be  drawn  up  by  a 
central  authority.  It  would  be 
necessary,  for  instance,  to  guard 
against  consultation  arising 
from  mere  curiosity.  A  small 
fee  for  consultation  might 
prevent  that.  Authenticated 
copies  are  almost  as  good  as 
onglnals  for  the  purposes  of  the 
student.  Besides,  by  having  a 
place  for  the  original  and 
another  for  the  attested  copy 
there  is  a  double  guajrd  against 
destruction  of  the  record,  an 
important  matter  if  we  consider 
the  fires  that  have  occurred. 


Until  local  record  offices  are 
formed,  this  can  best  be  done 
by  municipal  authorities,  cath- 
edral chapters,  and  probate 
registrars,  &c.,  making  reason- 
able provision  for  granting 
access  to  their  records  in  favour 
of  genuine  literaiy  searchers, 
free  of  all  cost  but  a  purely 
nominal  fee,  and  without  ham- 
pering restrictions.  The  diffi- 
culty In  the  case  of  parish 
registers  will  probably  only  be 
solved  by  depositing  the  old 
rMisters  in  the  London  lleoord 
Office. 


A  central  auttiorlty  might 
receive  applications  from  libra- 
rians and  others  to  be  registered 
as  qualified  local  archivists  after 
due  examination  into  their  quali- 
fications; and  such  men  only 
should  be  given  charge  of  local 
documents  in  public  libraries  or 
other  places  of  deposit. 


To  a  very  great  extent ;  it  would, 
however,  be  necessary  that  any 
library  which  should  become  a 
place  of  deposit  should  have  a 
proper  safe  or  strong-room  for 
storage  and  a  proper  custodian ; 
and  moreover  a  central  office 
official  or  national  inspector  should 
go  on  circuit  periodicalhr  and  re- 
port on  the  state  of  the  documents 
preserved  and  the  means  for  con- 
tinued  accommodation.  The  question  of  funds  is  important.  If 
attested  copies  are  to  be  required  from  officials,  payments  must  be 
made  for  the  extra  labour.  Accommodation  is  also  costly,  and,  in 
some  cases,  a  special  person  would  require  a  salary  to  look  after  the 
deposited  articles.  The  public  library  fpnds.are  Uready  too  limW 
tea  for  the  present  demands  upon  them.  I  would  suggest^  these- 
fore,  that  a  national  fund  be  provided  to  make  grants,  as  msy  be 
required,  to  local  authorities  acting  as  custodians  of  local  records. 
The  work  of  collecting  the  materials  of  local  history  is  largely 
undertaken  bv  public  libraries  (sm  my  book  "  The  Free  Libraiy, 
its  history  and  present  condition,  1897  "—Allen). 


Only  those  should  be  appointed 
archivists  who  have  shown  their 
fitness  and  experience  by  useful 
work  in  this  direction. 


To  a  considerable  extent,  no 
doubt,  jmlging  from  what  has 
already  been  done  in  this  direction 
by  the  Cardiff  Free*  Libcary,  where 
a  large  collection  of  ancient  MSB. 
are  admirsbly  preserved  and  made 
available  for  students. 


3068. 
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LOCAL  RECORDS  COMMITTEE. 


ENGLAND 

AND 

WALES. 


1.  It  is  deiinble  to  ettabltdi 
throQghoat  the  ooantiT  local 
offlcei,  under  miblic  control,  for 
the  preeerratlon,  arrangement, 
and  itody  of  doonmenta  relating 
to  the  history  and  administration 
ofthedlatrictr 


2.  If  so,  what  local 
centres  should  be 
chosen,  and  what 
authorities,  local  or 
central,  should  be 
entrusted  with  the 
duty  of  supervision  ? 


S.  What  docu- 
ments relating  to 
local  administra- 
tion  should  be  con- 
tinuously preserred? 


4.  What  inducements  can  be 
offered  to  owners  of  documents  of 
antiquarian  value,  whether  general, 
eoclesiastical,  local,  or  personal  in 
their  character,  to  place  them  in 
public  custody?  (See  note  *  on 
p.  144). 


tOOUNTT  BOBOUOHB: 
SAKBOW-IK-FDIINISS    - 


Yes. 


BISKINHEAD 


Generally  speaking,  I  think  an 
offlce  would  be  an  advantage  in 
each  counfy  if  satlsfactoiy  arrange- 
ments could  be  made. 

Of  course  where  special  local 
oolleoUons  exis^  these  are,  I  pre- 
sume. In  the  custody  of  some  con- 
troUliBg  body  connected  with  the 
locality  or  town. 


BIRlflNaHAlC 


BLACKBUltN 


BOLTON 


BOOTLE 


For  BBiaHTON,  $ee  p.  lOS. 


CANTERBUBY 


I  think  it  venr  likely  that  such 
a  course  ndi^t  be  dealraUe  in  the 
more  rural  counties,  but  my  ex- 
perience in  a  large  county  borough 
u  tiiat  every  care  is  taken  to  pre- 
serve local  documents.. 


It  is  no  doubt  desirable.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  best  way 
would  be  to  put  this  work  under 
the  control  and  supervision  of  the 
committee  appointed  under  the 
Vtee  Libraries  Acts. 


The  county  bo- 
rough should  be  the 
local  centr^  and  the 
town  council  should 
be  entrusted  with 
the  supervisim. 


I  should  sav  each 
county  might  be  a 
centre,  and  some 
official  under  the 
county  council 
mi|^t  be  the  cus- 
todian. At  present 
ttie  derk  of  the 
peace  of  a  county  is 
the  custodian  of  all 
county  records, 
plans,  Ac,  except 
such  as  appertain  to 
particular  authori- 
ties such  as  diocesan 
registrars,  probate 
registries,  Ac. 


I  should  say,  in 
counties,  the  county 
town,  in  county  bo- 
roughs, the  county 
borough.  1.  The 
county  council.  8. 
Hie  borough  coun- 
cU. 


Bach       borough 
under  the  Munlci- 

Sa  GorporatiouB 
ct  should  be  a 
centre.  All  other 
districts  should  be 
under  the  control 
of  the  county  coun- 
cil, who  should  di- 
vide their  districts 
into  sub-dislxicts. 


I  agree  with  this  siiggeetion. 


I  cannot  say.  Owners  of  pro- 
perty would  not,  I  think,  be  willing 
to  expose  ttielr  title  deeds  to  public 
inspection. 


Newspapers,  pub- 
lications of  local 
societies,  topo- 
grapliical  books  and 
pamphlets,  maps 
and  plans. 


Everything  of  the 
slightest  import- 
ance or  public  in- 
terest, such  as  plans, 
minute  books, 

church  registers, 
registers  of  voters, 
Ac,  though  many 
of  these  must  re- 
main in  the  posses- 
sion oi  the  several 
bodies  or  local  au- 
thorities interested 
as  reference  to  some 
of  them  mi|^t  often 
be  necessary. 


Beyond  those  ob- 
viously preserved 
as  a  matt«r  of  busi- 
ness, I  think  all 
chatters,  local  Acts, 
bye  •  laws,  and 
minutes  of  the 
council  should  be 
continuously  pre- 
served. 


Copies  of  all  re- 
cognised local  pub- 
lications, such  as 
newspapers  and 
periodicals.  Also 
the  proceedings  of 
the  various  local 
authorities  and 
organisations,  such 
as  town  council  and 
its  committees, 
boards  of  guardians. 
Proceedings  of  go- 
vernors of  charities 
of  all  Idnda,  such  as 
schooliL  hospitals, 
and  infirmaries. 


'    A  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  exists  amongst  the  council  upon  this  subject,  the  general  ImpreMlon  being  that 
most  part  upon  Query  No.  1  bmng  answered  in  the  affirmative  are  not  answered. 


I  have  no  personal  opinion  to 
offer  on  this  point.  In  Birmingham 
a  large  number  of  documents  are 
voluntarily  surrendered  to  the 
reference  library  by  private  in- 
dlviduala  without  any  special  ooa- 
ditioos,  as  the  rules  of  the  Ufatazy 
are  well  known  and  appreciated. 


I  agree  with  this  suggestkm,  but 
I  am  afraid  that  in  many  cases  there 
would  be  great  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing these  documents  from  private 
owners. 


t 


There  should  be  a  place  where 
authenticated  <|opies  oif  such  docu- 
ments may  be  deposited,  for  pur- 
poses of  study,  in  each  district. 


CARDIFF  (Beply  piepaied 
by  Mr.  J.  H.  MatthewH, 
Expert  Archivist  to  the 
Corporation). 


We  desire  no  alterations. 


Decidedly.  The  establishment 
of  such  offices  in  France  and 
Belgium  («.ff.)  has  been  of  enor- 
mous beneflt  to  the  cause  of 
historical  research. 


The  free  library 
committee  of  the 
town  council  seems 
te  be  the  proper 
bodv  to  be  entrusted 
with  this,  where 
such  a  body  exists. 
There  should  also 
be  a  central  autho- 
rity, say,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Be- 
oord  Ofllce^to  certify 
<IuidMed  custodians 
and  to  authorise  in- 
spection of  local  col- 
lections at  intervals. 


Begisters  of  births, 
deauis,  baptisms, 
marriages;  deeds 
relating  to  land  (ex- 
cept recent  deeds, 
ssT,  past  60  years) ; 
minutes  of  public 
bodies  and  charities; 
maps  (unpublished); 
memoranda  respec- 
ting local  history. 
Printed  matters 
relating  to  loeal  his- 
tory  are  pretty 
generally  collected 
bv  public  free 
liDraries. 


An  arrangement  similar  to  that 
suggested  m  the  note  would  meet 
the  case. 


Each  county  town 
should  be  a  centre 
for  its  county ;  and 
the  person  so  en- 
trusted should  be  a 
competent  archi- 
vist acting  under 
the  contRM  of  the 
county  council 
with  the  approval 
of  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls. 


All  minutes  of  the 
meetings  ot  county 
councils,  town 
councils,  and  courts 
of  Justice,  whether 
Courts  of  Record  or 
not.  A  special 
effort  should  be 
made  to  preserve 
from  loss  and  de- 
struction the  records 
of  manorial  courts 
leet  and  baron. 


'-. 


The  knowledge  that  such  docu- 
ments would  be  preserved  in  a  locai 
record  <^ce,  under  the  oonditioro 
sugKeated  in  the  footnote,  would 
doubtless  be  a  strong  inducement 


t  Except  where  stated  to  the  contrary,  th<!  replies  are  furnished  by  the  Town  Clerk. 
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6.  In  what  manner  would  It  be 
expedient  to  deal  with  docnments 
such  as  parith  registers,  diocesan 
registers,  churchwardens'  accounts, 
old  terriers,  old  manorial  rolls, 
records  of  manorial  and  local  courts, 
old  leases,  old  enclosure  awards, 
maps,  or  others  ? 


6.  How  can  local  collections 
be  best  made  available  for  the 
student  ? 


7.  What  would  be  the  best 
mode  of  securing  the  services  of 
competent  custoaians  ? 


8.  To  what  extent,  if  any,  could 
local  libraries,  under  public  control 
or  managed  by  trustworthy  local 
bodies,  be  made  useful  for  the 
purposes  of  custody  ? 


Such  of  those  documents  as  have  a  permanent  interest  should  be 
lodged  In  the  reference  department  of  the  library. 


I  think  a  central  office  in  each 
county  would  be  a  convenient  place 
for  the  deposit  of  these,  if,  as  before 
said,  satisfactory  arrangements 
oould  be  made. 


I  have  not  given  any  special  at- 
tention  to  this  question.  I  should 
think  it  would  oe  extravagant  to 
provide  house>room  for  all  these. 
Gould  not  an  examination  take 
place  in  each  district,  and  a  report 
oe  made  upon  such  documents  as 
appeared  worthy  of  preservation. 


I  am  unable  to  give  an  opinion. 
I  should  suppose  that  in  most 
cases  arrangements  already 
exist. 


I  do  not  think  in  any  better 
way  than  is  already  provided  in 
the  well  •  managed  reference 
libraries  of  the  coun^. 


I  should  think  by  having  the 
same  collated  and  kept  under 
the  control  of  the  local  autho- 
rity appointed  under  the  Li- 
braries Acts. 


In  our  cue  the  Free  Public  Library  is  practically  the  only  body  avail- 
able, and  in  my  opinion  there  could  be  no  better.  The  librarian  is  com- 
petent, and  the  committee  consists  of  members  of  the  council  with  a  cer- 
tain number  of  outside  members  specially  selected  on  account  of  their 
knowledge  of  and  interest  in  books  and  local  topography,  d:c. 


Payment,  I  think,  for  in  such 
cases  the  custodians  would  be 
responsible  i>aid  officials. 


The  best  way  to  secure  a  good 
librarian  is  to  pay  a  good  salary 
and  make  the  office  one  of 
dignity. 


Increasing  the  remuneration  of 
the  present  librarians  and  cura- 
tors. 


Only  to  a  very  small  extent,  I 
think. 


I  should  think  that  no  better 
custodians  oould  be  appointed  than 
the  librarians  of  our  reference 
libraries. 


I  had  not  observe  1  this  question. 
Ton  will  see  from  the  foregoing 
answers  tiiat  I  think  this  is  the  besU 
method  to  adopt. 


the  subject  is  one  upon  which  at  present  they  are  not  in  a  posiUon  to  express  an  opinion.    The  following  queries  therefore  being  dependent  for  the 


Such  documents  should  be  photo- 
graphed by  one  of  the  permanent 
processes,  and  copies  placed  in  the 
public  local  record  office.  Safe 
custody  of  them  should  be  offered 
to  their  owners,  if  they  are  willing 
to  deposit  the  same. 


If  such  oould  be  securely  pre- 
served under  all  suitable  conditions 
in  local  record  offices,  that  would 
doubtless  be  the  best.  But  unless 
this  oould  be  done  all  over  the 
country,  they  ought  to  be  sent  to 
the  London  Record  Office  for  safe 
custody.  Probably,  indeed,  this 
wonldln  either  event  be  the  best 
for  the  old  parish  registers. 


By  easy  access  in  a  public 
library  under  suitable  rules, 
which  should  be  drawn  up  by  a 
central  authority.  It  would  be 
necessary,  for  Instance,  to  guard 
against  consultation  arising 
from  mere  curiosity.  A  small 
fee  for  consultation  might 
prevent  that.  Authenticated 
copies  are  almost  as  good  as 
originals  for  the  purposes  of  the 
student.  Besides,  by  liaving  a 
place  for  the  original  and 
another  for  the  attested  copy 
there  is  a  double  guard  against 
destruction  of  the  record,  an 
important  matter  if  we  consider 
the  fires  that  have  occurred. 


Until  local  record  offices  are 
formed,  this  can  best  be  done 
by  municipal  authorities,  cath- 
edral chapters,  and  probate 
reffistrars,  &c.,  making  reason- 
able provision  for  granting 
access  to  their  records  in  favour 
of  genuine  literary  searchen, 
free  of  all  cost  but  a  purely 
nominal  fee,  and  without  ham- 
pering restrictions.  The  diffi- 
culty In  the  case  of  parish 
rasters  will  probably  only  be 
solved  by  depositing  the  old 
registers  in  the  London  llecord 
Office. 


A  central  authority  might 
receive  applications  from  libra- 
rians and  others  to  be  registered 
ss  qualified  local  archivists  after 
due  examination  into  their  quali- 
fications; and  such  men  only 
should  be  given  charge  of  local 
documents  in  public  libraries  or 
other  places  of  deposit. 


To  a  very  great  extent ;  it  would, 
however,  be  necessarr  that  any 
library  which  should  become  a 
place  of  deposit  should  have  a 
proper  safe  or  strong-room  for 
storage  and  a  proper  custodian ; 
and  moreover  a  central  office 
official  or  national  inspector  should 
go  on  circuit  periodicalhr  uid  re- 
port on  the  state  of  the  documente 
preserved  and  the  means  for  con- 
tinued accommodation.  The  question  of  funds  is  important.  If 
attested  copies  are  to  be  required  from  officials,  payments  must  be 
made  for  the  extra  labour.  Accommodation  is  also  costly,  an^  in 
some  cases,  a  spec  ial  person  would  require  a  salary  to  look  after  the 
deposited  articles.  The  public  library  fpnds  are  already  too  Uml- 
tea  for  the  present  demands  upon  them.  I  would  suggest  thei^ 
fore,  that  a  national  fund  be  provided  to  make  grants,  as  may  be 
required,  to  local  authorities  acting  as  custodians  of  local  records. 
The  work  of  collecting  the  materials  of  locid  history  is  largriy 
undertaken  bv  public  libraries  (tee  my  book  *'  The  Free  Libniy, 
its  history  and  present  condition,  1897  "—Allen). 


Only  those  should  be  appointed 
archivists  v/ho  have  shown  their 
fitness  and  experience  by  useful 
work  in  this  direction. 


To  a  conaiderable  extent,  no 
doubt,  Judging  from  what  has 
already  been  done  in  this  direction 
by  the  Oardiff  Free.  Library,  where 
a  large  collection  of  ancient  MS8. 
are  admirably  preserved  and  made 
available  for  students. 


3658. 
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LOCAL  RECORDS  COMMITTEE. 


ENGLAND 

AMD 

WALES. 


1.  Is  it  desirable  to  establish 
throughoat  the  country  local 
offices,  under  public  control,  for 
the  presenration,  arrangement, 
and  study  of  documents  relating 
to  the  history  and  admtniBtration 
of  the  district? 


2.  If  so,  what  local 
centres  should  be 
chosen,  and  what 
authorities,  local  or 
central,  should  be 
entrusted  with  the 
duty  of  supervision  ? 


3.  What  docu- 
ments relating  to 
local  administra- 
tion should  be  con- 
tinuously preserved? 


4.  What  inducements  can  be 
offered  to  owners  of  documents  of 
antiquarian  value,  whether  general, 
ecclesiastical,  local,  or  personal  In 
their  character,  to  place  them  in 
public  custody?  (See  note  on  p.  IM.) 


COUNTY  BOSOUOHB— 
OSOYDON  .       .       .       . 


DBVOKPORr 
librarian). 


(Borough 


DUDLEY 


EXETBR      ...       - 

For  GLOUCESTEE, 
Hce  p.  160. 

For  HASTINOS,  fee  p.l62. 

For  HUDDERSFIELD, 
«cf  p.  162. 

KINOSTOX-ON  HULL       - 


LBICESTEB 


LINCOLN 


For  LIVERPOOL, 
SMp.  248. 


MANCUESTEE 


Personally  I  Uiink  that  wherever  there  is  an  efficient 
central  public  library  provided,  as  in  Croydon,  in  the 
centre  of  the  town,  and  of  modem  construction  and  equip- 
ment, the  corporation  should  have  charge  of  all  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  historv  and  administration  of  the 
borough,  and  that  they  should  be  preserved  in  a  strong- 
room in  the  library.  In  Croydon  this  room  would  be  In 
the  town  hall,  tiie  library  and  town  hall  being  one 
building.  The  chief  librarian  should  have  charge  of  the 
documents.  I  think  the  country  generally  might  be 
divided  into  county  boroughs  and  county  councils,  the 
councils  of  each  respective  borough  and  county  being  the 
responsible  authority  to  make  the  necessary  provision. 
This  probabi  V  would  not  be  approved  by  the  small  but 
very  ancient  boroughs  who  have  very  interesting  matters 
of  record,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  public  would  have 
the  advantage  of  having  these  documents  collected  in 
one  place  in  the  county,  and,  not  as  at  present,  having 
to  visit  several  small  towns  in  the  county  at  consider- 
able distances. 


Highly  so.  To  prevent  occas- 
sional destruction  of  accumulated 
documents  on  the  part  of  local 
authorities  or  committees  of 
various  institutions.    The  Devon- 

Krt  Town  Council  is  now  seeking 
rliamentai7  powers  for  the 
custody  and  preservation  of  old 
pariah  papers. 


My  private  opinion  is.  Yes. 


The  corporations 
of  towns,  or  local 
boards  of  districts 
appear  to  me  to  be 
the  most  desirable. 
The  free  public 
library,  where 

established,  seems  a 
natural  depository. 


Local  authorities. 


I  think  all  docu- 
ments in  so  far  as 
they  record  local  ad- 
ministration, with- 
out too  much  detail, 
should  be  continu- 
ously preserved. 
Speaking  of  a 
county  borough,  a 
complete  set  of  the 
reports  of  the  coun- 
cil, which,  in  the 
case  of  Croydon,  are 
annually  bound  into 
volume  and  are 
preserved  in  the 
free  library,  should 
be  kept ;  the  same 
with  the  records  of 
the  school  board, 
the  board  of  guar- 
dians, and  church 
r^pisters  and  over- 
seers' minute  books. 


Minutes  and  ac- 
counts of  corpora- 
tions, school  boards, 
boards  of  guardians, 
overseers  of  the 
poor,  public  institu- 
tions, local  courts. 
Reports,  whenever 
printed,  of  local 
hospitals,  asylums, 
schools,  AC. 


All  relating  to  the 
working  and  deve- 
lopment of  towns 
and  distrlctfl. 


I  think  this  is  the  great  difficulty 
that  will  be  met  with.  For  instance, 
in  Croydon,  I  do  not  at  all  think 
that  the  Whitgift  Governors  for 
any  consideration  whatever  would 
willinely  part  with  the  coatody  of 
their  documents. 


There  could  scarcely  be  any 
better  induccunent  than  that  <tf 
securing  safe  permanent  custody. 


Safe  custody  and  inspection  by 
all  interested  in  such  documents. 


I  hesitate  to  make  any  suggestion  with  reference  to  the  future  disposal  of  public  documents ;  it  is  difflcolt  to  say 
i    circumstances,  consent  to  the  documents  passing  out  of  their  own  custody. 

I       As  an  example,  I  may  mention  that  in  the  case  "  The  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Burgesses  of  the  City  of  Exeter  against 
the  year  1200  down  to  the  year  1868,  including  ttie  roll  of  proceedings  in  tlie  court  of  the  City  of  Exeter  in  the  years 


Yes. 


Yes. 


Yes. 


I  am  not  aware  of  any  demand 
or  desire  for  the  establishment  of 
a  local  registry  in  Manchester. 


Hull  ought  to  be 
a  local  centre. 
Beverley  ought  also 
to  be  a  local  centre. 
Hull  and  Beverley 
would  suffice  for 
the  East  Riding. 
Local  record  offices 
ought  to  be  under  the 
control  of  the  local 
authority,and  under 
the  supervision  of  a 
centosi  authority— the 


Minutes  of  pro- 
ceedings of  local 
authorities  and 
their  committees, 
Quarter  Sessions' 
records,  and  the 
more  important 
documents  relating 
to  such  authorities. 


authority   which 


controls  the  Record  Office  in  Chancery  Lane. 
This  arrangement  would  secure  efficiency 
in  the  local  custodians,  uniformity  in 
system  of  management,  periodical  inspec- 
tion by  persons  appointed  by  the  central 
authority ;  equal  and  equitable  payment 
to  persons  holding  identical  positions 
throughout  the  country. 


County  boroughs 
under  the  super- 
vision of  the  oor- 
poration,  and 
county  towns  under 
the  supervision  of 
the  county  counciL 


County  towns  and 
municipal  authori- 
ties, or  combined 
county  and  muni- 
cipal authorities. 


Charters,  local 
Acts  of  Parliament, 
and  Provisional 
OrderSjCommissions 
of  the  peace,  sanc- 
tions and  approv- 
als of  Gk>vernment 
departments,  ac- 
count books,  min- 
ute books,  registers 
of  treemen,registers 
of  voters  (Parlia- 
mentary, municipal 
and  parochial)  re- 
cords of  persons 
elected  members  of 
the  oouncil. 


All  important 
documents  relating 
to  matters  of 
general  public  in- 
terest. 


That  the  documents  would  remain 
in  absolutely  safe  custody ;  that 
they  would  (if  desired  hy  their 
owners)  be  repaired  and  calendared  ; 
that  the  owners  would  thus  gain 
Information  as  to  their  actual  con- 
tents ;  that  their  family  history 
would  thus  be  made  accessible  to 
search  made  by  themselves,  or  by 
persons  to  whom  they  might  give 
the  requisite  permission.  (It  is  well 
known  that  when  the  buaineaa  of  a 

rat  estate  or  an  ancient  fkmily 
transferred  from  one  firm  of 
solicitors  to  another,  the  oldest 
deeds,  rentals,  manorial  rolla,  and 
other  papers  are  often  forgotten 
and  left  behind.  These  are  bye  and 
bye  relegated  to  damp  attica, 
where  they  are  a  prey  to  rats  and 
mice,  and  are  ultimately  entirely 
destroyed.) 


The  Corporation  of  Leicester 
would  not  be  prepared  to  give  up 
their  collection  of  ancient  muni- 
ments, which  is  safely  stored  and 
easy  of  access.  The  corporation 
would  give  facilities  for  copies  of 
documents  being  made  to  lodge  in 
a  central  oflloe. 


Those  suggested  In  the  note  to 

this  query. 
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5.  In  what  manner  would  It  be 
expedient  to  deal  with  documents 
•uch  as  parish  registers,  diocesan 
reststers,  churchwardens'  accounts, 
old  terriers,  old  manorial  rolls, 
records  of  manorial  and  local  courts, 
old  leases,  old  enclosure  awards, 
maps,  or  others? 


6.  How  can  local  collections 
be  best  made  available  for  the 
student? 


7.  What  would  be  the  best 
mode  of  securing  the  senrlces  of 
competent  custodians  ? 


8.  To  what  extent,  if  anj,  oould 
local  libraries,  under  public  control 
or  managed  by  trustworthy  local 
bodies,  be  made  «tefiil  for  the 
purposes  of  custody? 


ICost  of  these  documents  oould 
in  time  be  indexed,  and  the  indexes 
could  be  placed  in  the  library  with 
free  access  to  the  pubUo,  the  regis- 
ter only  being  inspected,  as  is  at 
present  the  case  with  veir  valuable 
books,  in  the  reference  library,  i.e, 
the  applicant  after  referring  to  the 
index  nas  to  sign  a  ticket  for  the 
particalar  work  he  requires ;  that 
work  is  handed  to  him  in  the  room 
of  the  reference  library.  The 
reader  stays  in  the  room  with  the 
Itock,  someone  (the  librarian  or  an 
assistant)  being  present  the  whole 
time,  ana  he  returns  the  book  when 
he  has  done  with  it,  not  being 
allowed  to  take  it  from  the  room. 


By  depositing  them  in  a  public 
office  wit*i  suitable  regulations  as 
to  inspections,  copying,  making 
extracts,  Ac. 


Deposit  them  with  local  authority 
under  conditions  as  to  ownership 
and  removal. 


I  see  no  way  of  coUectioni 
being  made  available  for  the 
student  unless  they  be  put  in 
the  charge  of  local  authorities 
with  proper  regulations  made 
by  the  local  authorities  as  to 
access  to  them. 


Su  previous  answers 


Presumably  in  the  same  way 
as  the  Public  Library  Befer- 
ence  Department  Collection. 
Any  student  mav  examhie  a 
work  on  application.  A  cata- 
logue (printed  or  3f8.)  would 
be  necessar}'. 


By  deposit    In  a  reference 
library. 


Where  public  libraries  exist  the 
difficulty  would  be  met  naturally 
bv  lodging  the  records  there.  In 
other  oases  a  permanent  official 
of  the  municipklitv,  local  board, 
or  nuigistracy,  would  appear  to  be 
the  most  competent  custodian  to 
ensure  safety  and  public  confi- 
dence in  the  security  of  the 
records  collected. 


Local  authorltiea  would  deal 
with  this,  as  cases  might  differ. 


To  any  desirable  extent.  The 
records  would  be  quite  dlstinet 
from  other  nlawnt  of  literature. 
Separate  bookcases  or  safes  for 
them  would  be  neceaury.  and  special 
rules  guarding  the  mode  of  aocea 
to  the  records,  oo  the  part  of  the 
public,  would,  of  course,  have  to  be 
enforced. 


Establishing  a  separate  room, 
making  Ubrary  committee  respon- 
sible. 


what  documents  would  be  of  importance,  and  owners,  especially  corporations,  cannot  be  too  careful  of  their  records,  and  I  think  should,  under  bo 

Lawrence,"  decided  In  the  Exchequer  of  Fleas  about  80  years  since,  the  Council  of  Exeter  in  support  of  their  rights  piodnoed  documents  dating  tnn. 
1280-1890;  and  their  receivers'  accounts  from  12  ft  18  Henry  IV.  downwards. 


By  adopting  in  local  offices 
precisely  the  arrangements 
which  exist  in  the  London 
Record  Office. 


in  private  houses ;  their 
except  on  payment  of 


eusto- 
f  ees  : 


Such  records  should  be  deposited 
in  the  record  office  of  the  district. 
The  doooments  enumerated  in  the 
question  are  partly  private,  partly 
»ablio.  In  regard  even  to  public 
ita  there  are  many  existing 
(a)  Parish  registers  are 
frequently  kept  in  damp  vestries  or 
dians  often  refuse  access  to  them 

conditions  under  which  searches  are  permitted  are  often  made  as 
uneonafortable  as  possible ;  sometimes  clergymen  insist  on  all  searches 
being  made  by  themselves,  their  families,  curates,  or  parish  clerks. 
(b)  inooeaan  registers  are  often  quite  inaccessible  to  sradents.  The 
registrars  either  refuse  all  access  or  charge  quite  prohibitive  fees. 
fe)  Churchwardens'  accounts  lu'e  constant^  being  lost  or  purposely 
destrc^ed.  (d)  Encloeure  awards  and  maps  are  often  lent  to  country 
solicitors  and  never  returned.  Their  lawful  custodians  are  frequently 
unable  either  to  produce  them  or  say  where  they  now  are,  and  when 
they  are  found  the  maps  are  often  missing,  (e)  Terriers,  manorial 
rolls,  records  of  manorial  courts,  old  leases.  Ac.  are  private  documents, 
and  could  only  be  deposited  In  local  record  offices  with  the  permission 
of  their  owners. 


Deposltad    In    a   central    office 
(London)  and  properly  indexed. 


By  properlv  classifying  and 
Indexing  and  lodging  uie  collec- 
tion In  a  central  office. 


By  allowing  competent  custo* 
dians  throughout  the  country  to 
take  pupils. 


Not  at  all. 


By  giving  a  good  salary. 


Local  collections  where  not  under 
the  control  of  a  corporation  might 
be  usefully  stored  and  indexed  in 
the  central  free  library  of  a  laqge 
town.  If  placed  in  the  care  of  local 
authorities,  such  authorities  sbpuld 
select  their  own  means  of  storage 
and  preservation.  The  room  in  local 
libraries  is  generally  limited. 


To  a  largs  extent 


S658. 
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LOCAL  RECORDS  COMMITTEE. 


ENGLAND 

AND 

WALES. 


1.  Is  it  desirable  to  establish 
throughout  the  country  local 
offices,  under  public  control,  for 
the  preservation,  arrangement, 
and  study  of  documents  relating 
to  the  history  and  adminiBtration 
of  the  district? 


2.  If  so,  what  local 
centres  should  be 
chosen,  and  what 
authorities,  local  or 
central,  should  be 
entrusted  with  the 
duty  of  supervision  ? 


3.  What  docu- 
ments relating  to 
local  administra- 
tion ^ould  be  con- 
tinuously preserved? 


4.  What    inducements    can    be  j 
offered  to  owners  of  documents  of  i 
antiquarian  value,  whether  general,  I 
ecclesiastical,  local,  or  personal  in 
their  character,  to  place  them  in 
public  custody?  (See  note  on  p.  144.) 


COUNTY  BOBOUGHS— 
oontinu^i. 

OftOYDON  .       -       .       . 


ilKVONPORT 
Librarian). 


(Borough 


DUDLEY 


SXETER 


Por  GLOUCESTBE, 
Hce  p.  160. 

For  HASTINGS,  Bee  p.l62. 

For  HUDDERSFIELD, 
«ce  p.  162. 

KINGSTON-ON  HULL 


UICEBTEB 


LINCOLN 


For  LIVBBPOOL, 
M0p.  248. 


MANCUESTEB 


Personally  I  think  that  wherever  there  is  an  efficient 
central  public  library  provided,  as  in  Croydon,  in  the 
centre  of  the  town,  and  of  modem  construction  and  equip- 
ment, the  corporation  should  have  charge  of  all  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  histoir  and  administration  of  the 
borough,  and  that  they  should  be  preserved  in  a  strong- 
room in  the  library.  In  Croydon  this  room  would  be  in 
the  town  hall,  the  libraiy  and  town  hall  being  one 
building.  The  chief  librarian  should  have  charge  df  the 
doctmients.  I  think  the  country  generally  might  be 
divided  into  county  bcnroughs  and  county  councils,  the 
councils  of  each  respective  borough  and  county  being  the 
responsible  authority  to  make  the  necessary  provision. 
This  probablv  would  not  be  approved  by  the  small  but 
very  ancient  boroughs  who  have  very  interesting  matters 
of  record,  but,  on  tne  other  hand,  the  public  would  have 
the  advantage  of  having  these  aocuments  collected  in 
one  place  in  the  county,  and,  not  as  at  present,  having 
to  vliBit  several  small  towns  in  the  county  at  consider- 
able distances. 


Highly  so.  To  prevent  occas- 
sional destruction  of  accumulated 
documents  on  the  part  of  local 
authorities  or  committees  of 
various  institutions.  The  Devon- 
port  Town  Council  la  now  seeking 
Parliamentary  powers  for  the 
custody  aud  preservation  of  old 
parish  papers. 


My  private  opinion  is.  Yes. 


The  corporations 
of  towns,  or  local 
boards  of  districts 
appear  to  me  to  be 
tiie  most  desirable. 
The  free  public 
library,  where 

established,  seems  a 
natural  depository. 


Local  authorities. 


I  think  all  docu- 
ments in  so  far  as 
they  record  local  ad- 
ministration, witii- 
out  too  much  detail, 
should  be  continu- 
ously preserved. 
Speaking  of  a 
county  borough,  a 
complete  set  of  the 
reports  of  the  coun- 
cil, which,  in  the 
case  of  Croydon,  are 
annually  bound  into 
volume  and  are 
preserved  In  the 
free  library,  should 
be  kept ;  the  same 
with  the  records  of 
the  school  board, 
the  board  of  guar- 
dians, and  church 
registers  and  over- 
seers' minute  books. 


Minutes  and  ac- 
counts of  corpora- 
tions, school  boards, 
boards  of  guardians, 
overseers  of  the 
poor,  public  institu- 
tions, local  courts. 
Reports,  whenever 
printed,  of  local 
Hospitals,  asylums, 
schools,  AC. 


All  relating  to  the 
working  and  deve- 
lopment of  towns 
and  districts. 


I  think  this  is  the  great  difficulty 
that  will  be  met  with.  For  instance, 
in  Croydon,  I  do  not  at  all  think 
that  the  Whitglft  Oovemors  for 
anv  consideration  whatever  would 
willingly  part  with  the  custody  of 
their  documents. 


There  could  scarcely  be  any 
better  inducement  than  that  of 
securing  safe  permanent  custody. 


Safe  custody  and  inspection  by 
all  interested  in  such  documeota. 


I  hesitate  to  make  any  suggestion  with  reference  to  the  future  disposal  ot  public  documents ;  it  is  difficult  to  say 
circumstances,  consent  to  the  documents  passing  out  of  their  own  custody. 

As  an  example,  I  may  mention  that  in  the  case  "  The  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Burgesses  of  the  City  of  Exeter  against 
the  year  1200  down  to  the  year  1858,  including  tiie  roll  of  proceedings  in  the  court  of  the  City  of  Exeter  in  the  years 


Yes. 


Yea. 


Yei. 


I  am  not  aware  of  any  demand 
or  desire  for  the  establishment  of 
a  local  registry  in  Manchester. 


Minutes  of  pro- 
ceedings of  local 
authorities  and 
their  committees. 
Quarter  Sessions' 
records,  and  the 
more  important 
documents  relating 
to  such  authorities. 


Hull  ought  to  be 
a  local  centre. 
Beverley  ought  also 
to  be  a  local  centre. 
Hull  and  Beverley 
would  suffice  for 
the  East  Riding. 
LootA  record  offices 
ought  to  be  under  the 
control  of  the  local 
authority.and  under 
the  supervision  of  a 

central  authority— the  authority  which 
controls  the  Record  Office  in  Clianoery  Lane. 
This  arrangement  would  secure  efficiency 
in  the  local  custodians,  miiformity  in 
svstem  of  management,  periodical  inspec- 
tion by  persons  appointed  by  the  central 
authority ;  equal  and  equitable  payment 
to  persons  holding  identical  positions 
throughout  the  country. 


County  boroughs 
under  the  super- 
vision of  the  oor- 
poration,  and 
county  towns  under 
the  supervision  of 
the  county  council. 


County  towns  and 
municipal  authori- 
ties, or  combined 
county  and  muni- 
cipal authorities. 


Charters,  local 
Acts  of  Parliament, 
and  Provisional 
OrderSjCommissions 
of  t^e  peace,  sanc- 
tions and  approv- 
als of  Government 
departments,  ac- 
count books,  min- 
ute books,  registers 
of  f reemen,r^isters 
of  voters  (Parlia- 
mentary, municipal 
and  parochial)  re- 
cords of  persons 
elected  members  of 
the  council. 


All  important 
documents  relating 
to  matters  m 
general  public  in- 
terest. 


That  the  documents  would  rem&in 
in  abaolutely  safe  custody ;  that 
they  would  (if  desired  by  their 
owners')  be  repaired  and  calendared  ; 
that  the  owners  would  thus  gain 
information  as  to  their  actual  con- 
tents; that  their  family  history 
would  thus  be  made  accessible  to 
search  made  by  themselves,  or  by 
persons  to  whom  they  might  give 
the  requisite  permission.  (It  Is  well 
known  that  when  the  buahiess  of  a 
great  estate  or  an  ancient  family 
18  transferred  from  one  Arm  <tf 
solicitors  to  another,  the  oldest 
deeds,  rentals,  manorial  rolls,  and 
other  papers  are  often  forgotten 
and  left  behind.  These  are  bye  and 
bye  relegated  to  damp  attics, 
where  they  are  a  prey  to  rats  and 
mice,  and  are  ultimately  entirely 
destroyed.) 


The  Corporation  of  Leicester 
would  not  be  prepared  to  give  up 
their  collection  <n  ancient  muni- 
ments, which  is  safely  stared  and 
easy  of  access.  The  oorporatfcm 
would  give  facilities  for  copies  of 
documents  being  made  to  lodge  in 
a  central  office. 


Those  suggested  In  the  note  to 

this  query. 


APPENDIX  IV.— ANSWERS  TO  SCHEDULE  No.  2. 


isr 


5.  In  what  manner  would  It  bo 
expedient  to  deal  with  documents 
fuch  as  parish  registers,  diocesan 
recristers,  churchwardens'  accounts, 
old  terriers,  old  manorial  rolls, 
records  of  manorial  and  local  courts, 
old  leases,  old  enclosure  awards, 
maps,  or  others? 


6.  How  can  local  collections 
be  best  made  available  for  the 
student? 


7.  What  would  be  the  best 
mode  of  securing  the  services  of 
competent  custooians? 


8,  To  what  extent,  if  any,  could 
local  libraries,  under  public  control 
or  managed  bj  trustworthy  local 
bodies,  be  made  «iefal  for  ttie 
purposes  of  custody  ? 


Most  of  these  documents  could 
in  time  be  indexed,  and  the  indexes 
could  be  placed  in  the  library  with 
free  access  to  the  public,  the  regis- 
ter only  being  inspected,  as  is  at 
present  the  case  wfth  very  valuable 
books,  in  the  referMice  library,  i.e. 
the  applicant  after  referring  to  the 
index  nas  to  sign  a  ticket  for  the 
parUeular  work  he  requires ;  that 
work  is  handed  to  him  in  the  room 
of  the  reference  library.  The 
reader  stays  in  the  room  with  the 
book,  someone  (the  librarian  or  an 
assistant)  being  present  the  whole 
time,  and  he  returns  the  book  when 
he  has  done  with  it,  not  being 
allowed  to  take  it  from  the  room. 


I  see  no  way  of  collection^ 
being  made  available  for  tiie 
student  unless  they  be  put  in 
the  charge  of  local  authorities 
with  proper  regulations  made 
by  the  local  authorities  as  to 
access  to  them. 


See  previous  answers, 


By  depoeiting  them  in  a  public 
office  witi  suitable  regulations  as 
to  inspections,  copying,  making 
extracts,  Ac. 


Deposit  them  with  local  authority 
under  conditions  as  to  ownership 
and  removal. 


Presnmablv  in  the  same  way 
as  the  Public  Library  Refer- 
ence Department  Collection. 
Any  student  mav  examine  a 
work  on  application.  A  cata- 
logue (printed  or  MS.)  would 
be  necessary. 


By  deposit    in  a   reference 
library. 


Where  public  libraries  exist  the 
difficulty  would  be  met  naturally 
bv  lodging  the  records  there.  In 
other  oases  a  permanent  official 
of  the  municlpalitv,  local  board, 
or  magistracy,  would  appear  to  be 
the  most  competent  custodian  to 
ensure  safety  and  public  confi- 
dence in  the  security  of  the 
records  collected. 


Local  authorities  would  deal 
with  this,  as  cases  might  differ. 


To  any  desirable  extenv.  The 
records  would  be  quite  distlnot 
from  other  nlawnt  of  literature. 
Separate  bookcases  or  safes  for 
them  would  be  necessary,  and  special 
rules  guarding  the  mode  of  aocea 
to  the  records,  on  the  part  of  the 
public,  would,  of  course,  have  to  be 
enforced. 


Establithlng  a  separate  roooi, 
making  librwy  committee  respon- 
sible. 


what  docoments  would  be  of  importance,  and  owners,  especially  ocNrporationB,  cannot  be  too  careful  of  their  records,  and  I  think  should,  under  uo 

Lawrence,"  decided  in  the  Exchequer  of  Pleas  about  80  years  since,  the  Council  of  Exeter  in  support  of  their  rights  piodooed  doevn«nta  dating  tram 
lia^mcff  and  their  receiveiB'  accounts  from  12  ft  18  Henry  IV.  downwards. 


By  adopting  in  local  offices 
precisely  the  arrangements 
which  exist  in  the  London 
Record  Ofllce. 


in  private  houses ;  their 
except  on  psjment  of 


custo- 
f  ees  : 


Such  records  should  be  deposited 
in  the  record  office  of  the  district. 
The  documents  enumerated  in  the 
question  are  pertly  private,  partly 
»ablie.  In  r^;ard  even  to  public 
Its  there  are  many  existing 
(a)  Parish  registers  are 
frequently  kept  in  damp  vestries  or 
dians  often  refuse  access  to  them 

oonditione  under  which  searches  are  permitted  are  often  made  as 
uneomfortable  as  possible ;  sometimes  clergymen  Insist  on  all  searches 
being  made  by  tnemselves,  their  families,  curates,  or  parish  clerks. 
(b)  Diooesan  registers  are  often  quite  inaccessible  to  students.  The 
registrars  either  refuse  all  access  or  charge  quite  prohibitive  fees, 
fe)  Churchwardens'  accounts  Itre  constantly  being  lost  or  purposely 
destroyed,  (d)  Encloeure  awards  and  maps  are  often  lent  to  country 
solicitor*  and  never  returned.  Their  lawful  custodians  are  frequently 
unable  either  to  produce  them  or  say  where  they  now  are,  and  when 
they  are  found  the  mape  are  often  missing,  (e)  Terriers,  manorial 
rolls,  records  of  manorial  courts,  old  leases,  Ac.  are  private  documents, 
and  could  only  be  deposited  In  local  record  offices  with  the  permission 
of  their  owners. 


By  allowing  competent  custo* 
dians  throughout  the  countiy  to 
take  pupils. 


Depofllted   In    a   central    office 
(London)  and  properly  indexed. 


By  properlv  classifying  and 
Indexing  and  lodging  the  collec- 
tion in  a  central  office. 


Kot  at  all. 


Local  collections  where  not  under 
the  control  of  a  corporation  might 
be  useftiUy  stored  and  indexed  In 
the  eentral  free  library  of  a  laife 
town.  If  placed  in  the  care  of  local 
authorities,  such  authorities  should 
select  their  own  means  of  storsge 
and  preservation.  The  room  in  local 
libraries  Is  generally  limited. 


By  giving  a  good  salary. 


To  a  large  extent 
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LOCAL  RECORDS  COMMITTEE. 


ENGLAND 

AND 

WALES. 


COUNTY  BOROUGHB— 
eontinusd. 

NEWCASTLE-UPOK-TYNB 


NEVfPOKT 


irOBTHAMFTO!! 


IfOKWIGH 


JTOmifeSAM 


Tor  OliDHAM,  tte  p.ie2 


TLTHOUTH 


1.  Is  it  desirable  to  establish 
throughout  the  country  local 
offices,  under  public  control,  tor 
the  prestation,  arrangement, 
and  study  of  documents  relating 
to  the  history  and  administration 
of  the  district? 


2.  If  so,  what  local 
centres  should  be 
chosen,  and  what 
authorities,  local  or 
central,  should  be 
entrusted  with  the 
duty  of  supervision? 


rSEATON    • 


ST.  HELENS 


All  coiporation  documents  are 
by  the  Municipal  Corporations 
Act,  1882,  Section  17  (8X  required 
to  be  kept  by  tiie  town  clerk  In 
such  manner  as  the  ooonoil  shall 
direct. 


It  would  be  desirable  if  the 
necessary  monies  are  ayailable, 
but  the  aversge  ratepayer  would 
not,  I  think,  consent  to  local 
taxation  to  any  appreciable  ex- 
tent for  such  a  purpose. 


I  think  it  hardl7  praetioabit  as 
the  documents  either  belong  to 
public  bodies  who  are  entitled  to 
their  custody,  or  to  priTate  per- 
sons who  nuiy  objeot  to  part  with 
them. 


Each  corporate 
town  and  the 
county  town  for 
counties.  County 
and  town  councils 
should  be  the  au- 
thorities. 


I  caimol  advlM. 


Hie  local  authori- 
ties.  In  boroughs, 
theooBDeUi. 


Hie  county  coun- 
cils and  the  town 
councils  should  be 
the  authorities. 


8.  What  docu- 
ments relating  to 
local  adminietra- 
tlon  should  be  con- 
tinuously preserved? 


Mlnvtes  of  ooun- 
cil  and  eommittee 
meetings,  now 
usually  printed  in 
book  form,  returns 
of  elections,  com- 
missions of  peace, 
or  otherwise  deeds 
relating  to  proper- 
ties, printed  ac- 
counts of  receipts 
and  expenditure, 
orders  ox  Govern- 
ment Departments 
relating  to  the 
locality,  Ac,  Ac 


I  think  pnbUc  at- 
tention naa  bem 
sufflclelitly  aroused 
to  make  it  sore  that 
historical  docu- 
ments will  be  care* 
fullv  preserved.  If 
public  bodies  at  aU 
events. 


The  council  min- 
ute books,  minute 
books  of  committees 
of  the  council,  free- 
men's lists.  Inre-laws, 
register  ox  eleotors, 
records,  charters, 
and  all  public  his- 
torical documents. 


All  public  doea- 
ments. 


It  appesrs  deeirable  where  pub- 
lic documents  are  not  under  effi- 
cient control,  as  in  this  city,  that 
some  arrangement  should  be  made 
for  their  preservation.  It  Is  sug- 
gested that  this  could  be  done  by 
making  it  compulsory  upon  county' councils  and  borough 
charge  of  specifled  dooumenta,  and  to  provide  proper  means  for  their  safe 
custody.  At  the  present  moment  in  this  city  important  awards  are  stowed 
away  in  the  parsons'  houses  or  in  a  box  In  the  church.  One  such  awfxd  has 
been  hopelessly  lost.  Some  of  them  for  safe  custody  have  been  brouffht 
into  the  record  rooms  of  the  corporation,  and  the  corporation  are  seenng 
by  a  clause  in  a  private  BUI  of  1900  to  make  this  arrangement  permanent* 


oounoils  to  take 


4.  What  Inducementa  can  be 
offered  to  owners  of  documents  of 
antiquarian  value,  whether  general, 
ecolesiastical,  local,  or  personal  In 
their  character,  to  place  them  In 
public  custody?  (See  note  *  on 
page  144.) 


This  could  not  be  applied  to 
municipal  muniments,  which  for 
legal  purposes  must  remain  In 
their  present  custody. 


Yei^  undoubtedly. 


The  town  coun- 
cils of  boroughs  and 
countv  councils 
should  be  entrusted 
with  the  duty  of 
supervision.  Full 
advantage  should  be 
taken  of  Section  17 
of  the  Municipal 
Corooratlons  Act, 
1882,  and  urban 
oouncUs  other  than 
boroughs  and  rural 
councils  and  other 
local  governing 
bodies  should  pre- 
serve their  records 
and  send  those  no 
longer  required  for 
local  purposes  to 
the  county  council. 


In  towns  of  suffi- 
cient siie  (say  of 
5,000  population 
and  upwards)  In  the 
towns,  and  else- 
where In  counties. 


Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment and  all 
orders  and  docu- 
ments of  the  various 
departments  of 
H.U.  Qovemment. 
Council  record  books 
Including  the  min- 
ute books  of  the 
various  committees 
of  the  town  council 
or  other  governing 
body.  All  deeds  and 
documents  relating 
to  the  corporate 
estate.  All  bye- 
laws  passed  relating 
to  the  borough  or 
district.  Becords 
of  convictions  at 
Quarter  Sessions. 
Beocwds  of  elections 
and  appointments. 
All  correspondence 
and  papers  of  his- 
torical value. 

AU. 


None  at  present  Of  oonne,  if 
an  official  were  appointed  keeper  of 
the  local  reoocds,  with  proper  ac- 
commodation and  sufficient  time 
the  necessaiT  guarantee  for  sale 
custody  eould  oe  given  by  snoh 
keeper  on  behalf  of  the  local  au- 
thority. 


I  eaanot  mMm.     It  iroald  be 
▼eiy  difficult 


The  ioggsstloB  nf eired  lo 
to  be  suAolent 


Sufficient  guarantees  for  their 
safe  custody,  and  an  undertaUng 
to  produce  them  for  inspection  by 
the  owners,  or  other  members  of 
the  public  when  required :  where 
the  documents  are  oz  special  value, 
some  adequate  pecunittnr  remmsta- 
tlon  might  be  offered. 


The  experience  of  our  local  pnhUo 
museums  and  Ubrarles  show  that 
enlightened  senerous  persons  axe 
frequently  gisd  toplaoe  at  the 
public  disposal  articles  of  sdentlflo 
and  artistic  Interest  and  U  the 
local  authorities  I  have  named  In- 
timated their  wiUingness  to  reoelve 
such  deeds  and  documents  d  an 
antiquarian  or  historical  interest 
as  might  be  intrusted  to  them  sad 
were  endowed.  If  necessaiy,  with 
the  same  powers  as  to  such  docu- 
ments as  now  belong  to  them  I 
should  expect  many  owners  would 
gladly  avaU  themselves  oC  the 
opportunity  to  place  their  docu- 
ments In  pubUc  custody  (or  the 
public  advantage. 


Charters  and  com- 
missions, church 
records,  charity 
schemes,  manorial 
records,  deeds  of 
gift  of  land  and  Im- 

5 ortant  public  trust 
eeds  and  deeds  as 
to  ohatteb  of  value.'  Minutes  of  loeal  bodies'  proceed- 
ings,  %  s.,  oouncUs,  boards  of  gnardlaDs,  overseers,  efaartty 
trusteee,  and  such  like  bodies.  Vestry  mtaiate  books. 
Award  maps.  i 


Probably  no  stronger  tndnoemeal 
would  be  needed  than  that  sugges- 
ted In  the  note.  Time  would  accus- 
tom them  to  the  idea  of  regarding 
the  Beoord  Office  as  a  sale  reposi- 
tory. 


•  5m  Seetloo  90  of  the  Nottiiigham  GorpoMtlon  Act,  1900  («  ft  04  Vict.  cap.  cmU.). 
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6.  In  what  maimer  would  it  be 
expedient  to  deal  with  documents 
moh  ai  pariah  registen,  diocesan 
fegisten,  ehurchwardens'  aoconnta, 
old  terriera,  old  manorial  rolls, 
records  of  manorial  and  local  courts, 
old  leases,  old  enclosure  awards, 
mapsiorothan? 


6.  How  can  local  colloctlona 
be  best  made  available  for  the 
student  ? 


7.  What  would  be  tlie  best 
mode  of  securing  the  senrices  of 
competent  cnstodiaoi? 


8.  To  what  extent^  if  any,  could 
local  libraries,  under  public  control 
or  managed  07  trustworthy  looai 
bodies,  be  made  useful  for  the 
purposes  of  custody  7 


They  should  go  to  the  respectiTC 
county  or  borough  record  offices, 
and  be  there  placed  in  custody  ox 
keeper  of  records  for  the  county  or 
borough  area,  as  the  case  might  be. 


By  the  appointment  of  a 
competent  and  sympathetic 
keeper  of  the  local  records. 
This,  of  course,  again  raises  the 
question  of  funds,  which  is  the 
main  difficulty  in  the  matter. 


The  demand  for  such  at  moder- 
ate  remuneration  would  soon 
create  a  supply. 


As  before  suggested  I  think  these 
records  may  be  safely  left  to  their 
natural  custodians. 


There  is  a  general  disposition 
to  forward  historical  inquiry. 
Students  have  only  to  ask  for 
inspection. 


▲dvertise. 


These  should  be  kept  in  some  pro- 
per^ fitted  up  fireproof  local 
record  room. 


By  keeping  them  in  a  public 
office,  under  the  control  of  an 
authorised  official. 


By  payment  where  a  reliable 
qualified  honorary  custodian  can- 
not be  found. 


1 


At  answer  to  QuMtion  No.  1. 


▲  room  might  be 
their  inspection. 


'edfor 


Sufficient  salary,  Ac. 


I 


It  would  be  desirable  to  collect 
them  at  the  county  hall,  or  town 
ball,  or  guild  hall  as  the  case  might 
be. 


By  placing  them  in  proper 
cuatody,  i.e.,  that  of  the  county 
council  or  town  council  at  the 
county  hall  or  town  hall. 


! 


Ihey  should  be  deposited  and 
aebeduled.a&d  indexed  with  special 
polnta  o<  InttfMl  noted  promi- 
neoUy. 


The  best  way  would  be  to  leave 
this  duty  to  the  county  councils 
and  town  councils.  These  bodies 
are  accustomed  to  appoint  men 
versed  in  all  branches  of  local 
government,  science  and  Mrt,  and 
may  be  trusted  to  secure  the  ser- 
vices of  competent  antiquarians 
Just  as  thev  now  appoint  com- 
petent menical  men,  analysts, 
maaters  of  science  and  art 
libraries,  curators  of  museums, 
and  so  forth. 


If  the  library  buildings  have 
sufficient  strong-room  or  flrepnxrf 
accommodation  they  might  do. 
but  the  officials,  the  librarian  voa 
his  staff,  are  usually  very  fuUy  oooa- 
pied  with  their  present  duties. 
Where  there  is  a  museum  adjoining 
or  managed  in  connection  with  a 
library,  the  curator,  if  a  suitable 
man,  might  be  appointed  custodian. 
But  I  would  not  hope  for  much 
assistance  in  this  direction. 


I  should  not  think  it  advisable, 
there  is  no  sufficient  assurance  of 
safe  custody.  Too  many  people  on 
library  committee. 


Tills  must  depend  upon  the  quail- 
fioations  of  the  librarian. 


I  do  not  think  this  would  bo 
practicable. 


To  any  extent  thought  desirable 
br  the  councils  named.  The  coun- 
cils referred  to  would  know  the 
local  conditions,  and  may  be  trusted 
to  find  the  best  means  for  giving 
public  access  to  documents  of 
public  interest. 


3y  being  placed  in  the  refer- 
ence Ubnnes  in  towns  and 
county  towns  as  in  the  case  of 
patent  registers  and  valuable 
reference  books. 


Making  an  allowance  to  the 
librarians  of  the  reference  libraries 
for  this  work,  and  giving  them  a 
status  as  custodians  of  public 
records  and  documents. 


To  a  very  Urge  extent  this  could 
be  done,  and  probably  in  nearly 
erery  case. 
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LOCAL  RECORDS  COMMITTEE. 


ENGLAND 

AND 

WALES. 


1.  Is  It  desirable  to  esUblish 
throughout  the  oonDtnr  local 
offices,  mider  public  oonuol,  for 
the  preserratlon,  arrangement, 
and  study  of  documents  relating 
to  the  history  and  administration 
of  the  district  ? 


2.  If  so,  what  local 
centres  should  be 
chosen,  and  what 
authorities,  local  or 
central,  should  be 
entrusted  with  the 
duty  of  supervision  ? 


8.  What      docu-  ' 
meuts  relating  to 
local     aiministra- 
tion  should  be  con- 
tinuously preserved? 


i.  What  indaoenient^  ca»  Be 
offered  to  owners  of  doc«ii]«nt»of 
antiquarian  value,  wbetbmr  goDoral, 
ecclesiastical,  Uxmlt  or  peasonal  in 
their  character,  to  place  them  in 
public  custody?  (Sea  noto  *  on 
p.  144). 


OOUIHT      BOBOUGHS— 
continued, 

IAT.VOIID    .... 
(By  direction  of  Museum, 
Libraries,    and    Parks 
Committee.) 


No  doubt  the  preservation  of 
local  records  is  most  desirable 
in  the  way  suggested. 


SOUTSAMFTON 


There  can  be  no  question  as  to 
the  desirability  of  establishing 
such  offices  so  long  as  no  attempt 
is  made  to  interfere  with  collec- 
tions belonging  to  and  under  the 
control  of  municipal  corporations 
or  other  similar  local  authorities. 


SOUTH  SHIELDS       •       • 
(By  direction  of  Finance 
Oommittee.) 


It  is  extremely  desirable  that 
the  collection  of  documents 
should  be  concentrated  In  some 

Snblic  office  in  each  locality  for 
lie  purposes  mentioned. 


For  8UVDEBLAKD, 
«es  p.  102. 


WALSALL 


woicBsm 


WIOAN       -       - 
(OhM  liteuian). 


TOBK 


GLOUGBSTF.R 


In  my  opinion  it  Is  desirable 
that  proper  accommodation 
should  DC  provided  for  the 
purposes  named,  and  that  in  the 
of  boiDugns  the 


authority 
should  be  the  borough  council, 
and  the  office  should  be  at  the 
town  hall  or  municipal  boUdings. 


Yes,  certainly,  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  toe  owners  would 
part  with  their  documents. 


Tes ;  the  public  library,  where 
existing. 


The  local  autho- 
rity itself,  if  it  be 
sufficiently  large ; 
if  not.  the  county 
council  should  be 
the  oentjral  autho- 
rity. 


It  is  difficult  to 
express  erne's 

opinion  with  con- 
fidence as  to  this. 
It  is  certain  that 
borough  councils, 
for  instance,  would 
Tiew  with  great 
jealousy  any  action 
the  tendency  of 
which  would  in  any 
wsy  affect  the  care 
of  the  muniments 
under  their  super- 
vision. 


The  county  bo- 
rough might  be  a 
convenient  local 
centre,  and  the 
municipal  corpora- 
tion bv  means  of 
its  public  library 
would  be  a  suitable 
body  to  entrust 
with  the  custody 
and  supervision  of 
local  records. 


Each  borough  and 
urban  district 

should  be  a  local 
centre,  and  the 
borough  or  district 
council  should  be 
the  local  authority 
entrusted  with  the 
duty  of  supervision. 
In  rural  districts 
the  rural  district 
council  should  be 
the  authority. 


The  councils  of 
counties  and  countv 
boroughs  and  all 
municipal  corpora- 
tions. 


The  public  library. 
The  corporation. 


Fo.  Bach  eorporatlon  should  certainly  keep  its  own 
records,  granting  facilities  to  those  who  wished  to  in- 
spect them  under  conditions  for  their  safety. 


I  do  not  think  that  an 
could  be  induced  under  any  ciicum- 
stances  to  part  with  the  possession 
of  valuable  documents  of  personal 
interest,  though  it  is  conceivable 
he  might  do  so  as  regards  documenta 
of  any  other  character  in  the 
circumstance  suggested. 


The   proceedings         It  is  difficult  to  offer  an  opinion 
of      the      council 
ought   to   be    pre- 
served.   In  Salford  they  have  been  written  and  bound 
in  large  folio  volumes  from  1844  up  to  the  present 
time ;  and  since  1863  wheA  the  districts  of  Breaghtoo 
and  Pendleton  were  amalgamated  with  SaMord  the 
proceedings  have  also  been  printed  and  bound  up  in 
volumes. 


The  minutes  and 
proceedings  of  the 
council  of  each 
borough  or  district, 
all  documents  of 
title  relating  to 
lands  belonging  to 
such  council,  and. 
any  document  of 
such  a  character  as 
it  might  be  in- 
ferred, or  so  far  as 
one  at  the  present 
day  might  Judge, 
would  be  of  interest 
to  future  genera- 
tions. 


The  minutes  of 
the  iiroceedings  of 
the  various  local 
governing  bodies  as 
well  as  all  deeds 
and  other  docu- 
ments relating  to 
public  matters, 
should,  without 
doubt,  be  preserved 
by  the  corporate 
bodies. 


All  lei^l  docu- 
ments, including 
local  Acts  and  Pro- 
visional Orders, 
orlgliial  minutes 
of  proceedings  at 
meetings,  surveys, 
annual  statements 
of  accounts,  regis- 
ters of  electors, 
permanent  photo- 
graphs of  ancient 
buildings  de- 

molished. 


It  is  beliered  that  If  the  Govern- 
ment were  to  entrust  the  local 
authority  with  the  duty  of  pre- 
serving documents  of  histoncal 
character,  the  owners  of  documents 
of  the  character  mentioned  would 
have  sufficient  confidence  la  the 
loos!  authority  to  induce  them  to 
deposit  them  with  the  local  autho- 
rity for  safe  custody.  The  local 
authority  undertaking  to  preserve 
them  and  to  take  copies  for  the 
use  of  such  owners. 


I  think  that  if  the  local  authority 
were  constituted  the  custodians, 
and  a  guarantee  wwe  given  that 
documents  of  antiquarian  value 
entrusted  to  them  should  reoelTe 
safe  custody  with  full  ri|^ta  of 
access  reserved  to  owner,  this  would 
be  an  Inducement  to  owners  to 
deposit  them. 


It  is  difficult  to 
suggest  a  list,  but  I 
think  very  few  are 
worth  preserving. 


Chsrters,  local 
deeds  and  legal 
doouments,minutes 
of  the  borough 
council,  parish 
registers,  and  any 
other  local  manu- 
scripts. 


The  minute  books 
of  the  proceedings 
of  the  council  and 
its  committees ; 
register  books  of 
freemen  admitted 
from  time  to  time  ; 
account  books, 
orders,  mortgage 
registers  and  other 
documents  relating 
thereto. 


I  cannot  suggest  an  induc«ment 
which  will  be  certain  to  procure 
the  collection  of  every  owner. 


To  the  suggestions  here  set  forth 
the    corporation  would    probably 

agree. 


I  think  it  would  be  diflfcolt  to 
induce  manv  landowners,  Ae.  to 
part  with  title  deeds  and  other 
documents,  exoeptk  pech^^  for 
temporary  purposes. 


It  would  appear  desirable  to  establish  local  offices  under  public  control  for  Uie  preservation,  arrangement,  and  stody 
to  which  they  relate.  The  cost  of  providing  a  suitable  place  and  t-esponsible  custodlsns  jnay  involve  some  dlffloultj ; 
or  parish  councils,  or  with  the  consent  of  such  bodies,  in  any  public  reference  library  within  he  district. 
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"h.  1m  wlut  manner  would  It  be 
'jeKpedltrDt  to  deal  with  documente 
tnoh  as  pariih  rogiiteTi^  diocesan 
Tecisten,  cbnrchwardena  acoounta, 
old  tenriera,  old  manorial  rolls, 
neoerdi  of  manorial  and  local  courts, 
old  leases,  old  enclosure  awards, 
maps  eroihsrs? 


0.  How  can  local  collections 
be  best  made  available  for  the 
student  ? 


7.  What  would  be  the  beat 
mode  of  securing  the  services  of 
competent  custodians? 


8.  To  what  extent,  if  any,  could 
local  libraries,  under  public  ountrol 
or  managed  by  tnuiworthy  local 
bodies,  be  made  useful  for  the 
purposes  of  custody  r 


on  these  peiats. 


I  can  offer  ao  opinion  hereon. 


All  these  documents  should,  in 
my  opinion,  be  deposited  in  the 
local  office  and  an  index  or  reference 
should  be  prepared  to  each  of  them. 
In  the  case  of  registers  printed 
copies  should  be  provided  for 
reference  so  as  to  preserve  the 
originals. 


All  or  some  of  these  documents 
should  be  preserved  in  the  local 
registry. 


They  would  be  catalogued, 
printed,  arranged,  and  deposited  in 
a  strong-room  or  fireproof  place. 


8m  reply  to  Ko.  S. 


I  think  only  by  advertishig 
the  existence  and  details  of  the 
collection ;  that  is  to  say,  by 
bringing  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  student  the  fact  that 
certain  documents  (which  might 
be  specified)  are  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  custodian,  and  the 
regulations  under  which  they 
might  be  Inspected. 


By  depositing  the  documents 
in  the  free  librarVi  so  that  all 
students  can  obtain  reference 
to  them. 


A  calendar  should  be  pre- 
pared  of  the  documents  deposi- 
ted in  each  local  office,  and 
copies  should  be  deposited 
with  the  county  borough, 
urban  district,  and  rural 
district  councils  and  school 
boards  within  the  geographical 
county  in  which  they  are 
respectively  situate,  and  annual 
supplements  should  also  be  so 
deposited.  At  each  local  office 
a  room  for  students  should  be 

Srovlded  in  which  they  may 
ave  an  opportunity  of  referring 
to  the  deposited  documents 
without     charge.      Where     a 

gnbllc  free  librarv  is  in  exis- 
snce  arrangements  might  be 
made  for  the  local  office  to  be 
established  in  connection 
with  it. 


By  giving  facilities  for  stu- 
dents to  have  access  to  such 
collections. 


By  descriptive  catalogues 
and  careful  arrangement  for 
ready  reference. 


Bv  corporations  and  other 
similar  bodies  permitting  the 
student  to  peruse  and  copy 
documents  under  proper  regula- 
tions. 


jSIm  reply  to  No.  8. 


In  Salford  the  public  free  llbrorr, 
in  Feel  Park,  would  be  admirable  for 
such  a  purpose.  The  ohief  curator 
and  librarian,  Mr.  Ben  H.  Mullen, 
M.A.  Dublin,  F.A.I.,  F.&,8.AX, 
would  be  a  competent  offloer. 


By  public  competition,  in 
which  each  application  would  be 
considered  on  Its  merits. 


If  the  expression  "  local  llbrarlea  " 
includes  "public  libraries"  estab- 
lished under  the  powers  of  the 
Public  Libraries  AcU,  I  think  it 
would  be  nesessary  to  Incur  very 
considerable  expense  In  providing 
adequate  supervision  and  accom- 
modation for  valuable  dooumenta  of 
the  character  referred  to  ;  but  apart 
from  the  question  of  expense,  I  con- 
sider that  local  libraries  under  the 
control  of  competent  bodies  or  per- 
sons might  well  be  adapted  for  the 
purposes  of  custody. 


The  public  librarian  and  his 
staff  would,  as  a  rule,  be  compe- 
tent custodians. 


As  before  mentioned,  pnbUe 
libraries  could  be  made  use.'al  for 
the  purpose  of  custody  to  the  fuliest 
extent  if  the  local  authorities  and 
the  private  individuals  poseeuing 
documents  would  lend  them  to  the  library  with  the  object  of  allowing 
inspection  by  the  public.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  supposed  that  the 
local  authorities  or  other  owners  would  permit  the  public  to  handle 
deeds  or  other  documents  of  great  value  or  which  were  fragile.  It 
would  be  necessary  to  have  copies  made  or  printed.  This  would  entail 
eonsiderable  expense,  and  at  the  present  time  neither  the  local 
authorities  nor  the  free  libraries'  committees  have  power  to  opend 
money  for  theae  purposes. 


The  clerk  to  the  local  authority 
entrusted  with  the  provision  of 
the  local  office  would,  in  my 
opinion,  be  the  proper  custodian. 


Custodians  can  easily  be  found 
if  proper  salaries  are  paid. 


Careful     selection     and     an 
adequate  salary. 


If  eoiporations  and  other  bodies 
retain  their  own  records,  as  at 
present,  with  a  catalogue  or  index 
thereto,  and  classified  accordingly, 
there  would  be  no  need  of  special 
eustodians. 


The  student,  who  would  practically 
be  the  chief  inquirer  into  the  details 
of  the  records,  could  obtain  his  object- 
more  readily  nt  the  town  hall  ihan 
at  any  local  liurary. 


It  is  suggested  thai  parish 
registers  and  all  other  ecclesiastical 
documents  now  kept  In  parish 
churches  or  by  the  clergy  might 
with  advantage  be  deposited  in  one 
central  ecclesiastical  or  diocesan 
registry,  with  full  rights  of  access 
and  control  reserved  to  the  clergy 
for  reference,  copies,  Ac.  Old 
enclosure  awards,  maps,  Ac.  and 
records  of  the  local  court-i  should 
be  in  the  custody  of  the  clerk  of 
the  peace. 

'of  documents  relating  to  the  history  and  administration  of  the  district,  and  that  the  documents  should,  as  far  as  praeUeaUe  be  kept  in  the  locality 
bat  I  think  parish  and  other  registers,  enclosure  awards,  maps,  &o,,  might  be  deposited  with  cooBiy  and  borough  councils,  and  perhaps  with  district 


This  could  be  done  where  the 
library  Is  under  the  control  of  a 
representative  body,  such  as  a 
borough  or  district  council,  bub  I 
think  it  would  be  found  more 
workable  if  the  office  were  attached 
to  the  office  of  the  clerk  to  the 
local  authority,  as  be  would  in  all 
probability  require  to  make  more 
frequent  reference  to  the  docu- 
meiits  than  all  otiier  persons  put 
together. 


The  corporation  would  prefer  to 
retain  control  over  their  own  col- 
lection. 


To  a  very  large  extent. 
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LOCAL  RECORDS  COMMITTEE. 


ENGLAND 

AND 

WALES. 


1.  Ii  it  dMinble  to  ettaUish 
throuc^ioat  the  ooimtry  local 
offices,  UDder  public  ooDtrol,  fcr 
the  preaerration,  amngement, 
and  study  of  documente  relating 
to  the  history  and  administration 
of  the  district? 


2.  If  so,  what  local 
centres  should  be 
chosen  and  what 
authorities,  local  or 
central,  should  be 
entrusted  with  the 
duty  of  supervision  ? 


8.  What  docu- 
ments relating  to 
local  adnilnistra- 
tlon  should  he  con- 
tinuously preserved? 


4.  What  inducements  can  be 
offered  to  ownera  of  docomeats  of 
antiquarian  value,  whether  general, 
ecclesiastical,  local,  or  peEMoal  in 
their  character,  to  plaoe  them  in 
public  eostody?  (Ste  noio  *  on 
p.  144). 


COUNTY  BOBOUaflS- 
continuedU 

BEIGHTON 


Yes. 


HASTINGS 


YesL 


HUDDEBSFIELD 


SUNDERLAND 


OLDHAM 


Yes. 


IthlBft 


Yes. 


Counties  and 
county  boroughs 
and  other  boroughs 
and  districts  over 
a  certain  popula- 
tion, say,  10,000  or 
20,000,  or  having  or 
being  willing  to  pro- 
vide proper  accom- 
modation for  the 
records  and  a  com- 
petent officer  to 
nave  the  custody 
thereof.  The  coun- 
cils at  the  several 
areas  should  be  the 
authorities  entrus- 
ted with  the  duty 
of  supervision. 


-  Councils  of    bo- 
roughs and  counties. 


County  councils, 
town  councils,  ana 
urban  district  coun- 
cils would  seem  to 
be  the  proper  au- 
thorities to  under- 
take the  duty. 


Capital  towns  and 
county  councils  for 
counties,     munici- 

Kl  corporations  for 
roughs. 


The  County  Coun- 
cils should  be  the 
general  authority, 
with  the  reserva- 
tion that  Borough 
Councils  shoiud 
have  charge  over 
their  own  Records. 


It  is  very  difficult 
to  name  all  the 
documents  which 
should  be  preserved. 
I  think  it  is  danger- 
ous for  a  local  au- 
thority to  destroy 
documents  of  any 
kind,  although  there 
are  many  which 
would  be  of  no  his- 
torical interest. 


All  that  would 
tend  to  furnish  a 
history  of  the  rise 
and  development  of 
villages,  towns,  and 
cities,  customs, 
rites,  ceremonies, 
government,  ana 
genealogies.  Recla- 
mation of  land,  con- 
struction of  new 
roads,  alteration  of 
parish  boundaries 
and  maps.  In  all 
engineering  works 
it  would  be  inesti- 
mably valuable  to 
preserve  geological 
sections  of  all  bor- 
ings, tnnnellings, 
and  excavations. 


Minutes,  enclo- 
sure awards,  bur- 
gess rolls,  Parlia- 
mentary registers, 
election  papers  and 
manorial  rolls. 


Records  of  de- 
f  unct  public  bodies, 
statements  and  re- 
ports of  public  in- 
stitutions of  a  local 
character.  Minutes 
of  council  meetings. 


Copies  of  all  pub- 
lications. Minute 
Books,  Kate  and 
Account  Books, 
Plans,  and  Maps. 


I  doubt  whethw  lords  of  manors, 
vicars  and  rectors  of  parishes  ana 
others  at  presoat  having  the  custody 
of  historical  documents  ooold  be 
induced  to  place  them  In  public 
custody,  and  i  think  that  the  object 
could  only  be  effected  by  compulsion 
by  statute. 


It  is  presumed  that  If  oouncUs  of 
boroughs  and  counties  ondertocA 
the  safe  custody  and  proptf  keep- 
ing of  documents,  &c.,  owners 
would  be  induced  to  deposit  same 
with  them. 


The>  inducements  should  be 
custody  and  proper  control. 


safe 


I  am  ineUned  to  favour  this  sag' 
gestion. 


Ttia  inducements  would  be  safety, 
and  preservation,  acoesslblltty,  the 
right  to  copy,  and  to  restrain  others 
copying  M88.  of  private  indlriduals. 
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5.  In  wbat  manner  would  it  be 
expedient  to  deal  with  docomente 
Mich  as  pulah  regitten,  diocesan 
refldsten,  chnrch wardens'  accounts, 
old  terriers,  old  manorial  rolls, 
records  of  manorial  and  local  courts, 
old  leases,  old  enclosure  awards, 
maps  or  others  ? 


6.  How  can  local  collections 
be  best  made  available  for  the 
student  ? 


7.  What  would  be  the  best 
mode  of  securing  the  sarriocs  of 
competent  custodians? 


8.  To  what  extent,  If  any,  oonl<f 
local  librarieiL  under  pubUo  control 
or  managed  hj  trustworthy  local 
bodies,  be  made  useful  for  th» 
purposes  of  custody  ? 


They  should  be  properly  classified, 
catalogued,  and  indexed. 


These  should  be  so  disposed  that 
the  student  could  have  access  to 
them  for  research  for  historical  and 
other  legitimate  purposes,  but  not 
that  they  should  be  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  mere  curiosity- 
monger.  In  the  opinion  of  my 
council  it  would  be  expedient  that 
Parliamentary  powers  should  be 
obtained  for  ensuring  the  deposit  of 
documents  of  this  description  at 
some  proper  registry  or  registries 
where  they  could  be  inspected  for 
all  Intimate  purposes,  of  course 
resonnng  full  right  of  access,  Ac.  to 
owners. 


Bt  ample  indexM  an 
for  inspection. 


facilities 


Tabulate  index  and  locate  in 
strong-room. 


Parish  Registers  and  Church- 
wardens' Accounts,  when  not  re- 
quired for  administrative  purposes, 
Mould  be  in  the  custody  of  Borough 
Council,  to  whom  power  should  be 
vested  to  receive  these  and  other 
documents,  either  on  deposit,  loan, 
or  gift,  with  power  to  compel 
deposit  of  doeuments  of  public 
value  not  private  property,  and  to 
provide  accommodation  and  make 
rules  for  preservation. 


The  offices  should  be  open  to 
students  on  certain  days  or 
during  certain  hours  of  each 
weelc  day. 


I  think  that  in  most  areas  in 
whioh  public  libraries  are  estab- 
lished the  local  record  office 
would  be  located  in  that  institu- 
tion, and  Uie  curator  would  in  all 
the  large  towns,  It  is  believed,  be 
a  competent  custodian. 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  repllei 
to  the  preceding  qneetlons  that  In 
my  opinion  locil  pnbUo  libruies- 
would  be  suitable  places  for  the 
local  records  offices. 


As  suggested  above. 


By  paying  suitable  salaries. 


To  a  very  limited  extent.  Li- 
brarians are  not  as  a  rule  archsolo- 
gista,  and  are  usually  overworked^ 
Failiiiff  more  suitable  anangements,. 
local  uoraries  mii^t  be  made  useful^ 
a  special  sdentiflc  committee  belns 
appointed  to  deal  with  this  matter. 


See  answer  So.  5. 


By  placing  the  control  in  the 
hands  of  the  local  authority. 


I  cannot  say    There  is  no  nxMn 
in  our  existing  library. 


By  printed  catalogue. 


By  appointment  jby  the  coun- 
cils having  charge. 


I  think  that  municipal  llhrariea> 
oonld  be  generally  made  use  of  for 
tlie  purpose. 


By  placing  them  in  the  hands 
of  Corporate  bodies,  whose 
officials,  I.e.,  Town  Clerks  or 
Librarians,  would  make  them 
easy  of  access  for  examination, 
and  could  submit  questions  of 
palaeography,  Ac,  which  might 
arise  to  qualified  persons  con- 
nected with  the  Universities. 


The  public  bodies  eould,  If  con- 
sidered desirable,  remunerate  the 
official  who  has  chai^. 


Provided  that  suitable  aoeom> 
modatlon  is  available,  the  Libtaiy 
would  be  found  probaolsr  the  most- 
oonvenient  and  acoessibte,  and  the 
custody  of  documents  would  be 
snpplementaiT  to  printed  matter 
relating  to  the  individual  locality,, 
which  most  librarians  are  now 
keenly  endeavouring  to  obtain. 


m")S. 
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LOCAL  RECORDS  COMMITTEE. 


ENGLAND 

AND 

WALES. 


1.  Ii  It  desirable  to  establish 
throngbottt  the  coantnr  local 
oflloas,  nader  pablio  control,  for 
the  preserration,  arraogemeDtk 
and  study  of  documents  relating 
to  the  history  and  administration 
of  the  district? 


S.  If  so,  what  local 
centres  should  be 
chosen,  and  what 
authortblea,  local  or 
central,  should  be 
eotrusted  with  the 
duty  of  supenrlslon  ? 


8.  What  docu- 
ments relating  to 
local  administra- 
tion should  be  con- 
tinuously preserred  ? 


4.  What  indncementa  can  btr 
offered  to  owners  of  documents  of 
antiquarian  Talue,  whether  geoeral. 
ecclesiastical,  local,  or  personal  in 
their  character,  to  place  them  in 
public  cuatody?  (See  note  *  on 
p.  144.) 


•NON-OOUNTY 
BOBOUGHS. 


ABXNODON 


ABUNBEL 


BABNSLEY 


BUtNSTAPLE 


BA8IN08TOKE 


BJBDFOBD 


BKWDLBY 


BBIDPOBT 
fiBIGHOrsE 


•JUETON-rPON-TRBNT  - 


CAEMARTHEN  • 


Yes,  if  weU  distributed  through- 
out the  country. 


The  Corporation  of  Arundel 
would  not  part  with  their  docu- 
ments. 


Yes.   In  connection  with  public 
Litoaries  or  Museums. 


Yes. 


It  has  not  been  thought  to  be 
necessary  in  this  District. 


There  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
suoh  need  in  this  district,  the 
documents  not  being  numerous 
enough  to  require  a  separate 
management. 


Kunicipal  Bo- 
rouffhs.  The  Cus- 
todians should  be 
either  the  Town 
Council  or  a  Joint 
Commiitee  of  the 
Town  imd  County 
Counctla. 


The  "Down  Council 
should  hare  charge 
of  thefr  own  pro- 
perty, and  a  good 
History  of  Sussex 
would  be  an  excel- 
lent addition. 


Some'  central 
township  In  each 
Wapentake  or 
Hundred  would  be 
a  good  arrange- 
ment. Thereoords 
of  each  parish  would 
dove-tall  with  each 
other  and  illustrate 
the  Hundred  Bolls 
in  connection  with 
these  districts. 


In  corporate 
towns,  their  own 
Corporation  ;  in 
others  the  corres- 
ponding Authority 
of  the  County  Town 
or  some  principal 
Town  of  the  district. 


All  Minute  Books; 
Account  Books,' 
Begisters,  Charters,' 
Leases,  Grants,- 
Deeds,  Awards. 


The  Minute  Books! 
of  the  Town  CounoU.^ 


Wapentake  ac- 
counts. Muster 
Bolls.  Town  records, 
Parish  accounts, 
Charter8.«&c.,mostly 
of  a  similar  nature 
to  those  referred  to 
in  Question  5.  . 


I 
t 

Beoords   of    the  j 

transaction  at  the  J 

meetings    of     the  • 

Town   Council,    of 

the      Magistrates, ' 

and  of  the  Local 

Authorities. 


Either  the  Town 
Clerk  or  the  local 
Library  or  Museum 
where  there  Is  one. 
The  first  is  probably 
the  saf eat,  the  two 
latter  the  more 
accessible. 


Minutes,  leases, 
and  the  documents 
mentlooed  in  Query 
No.  5. 


Suoh  an  estabUshment  la  not 
required  in  this  Diatrlot,  aa  every 
fadUty  is  afforded  for  the  inspec- 
tion by  the  public  of  all  docu- 
ments, which  are  carefully  pre- 
served. 


The  Town  Clerk  has  no  suggestions  to  make  on  the  questiOM  of  future  arrangements,  he  being  of  opinion  that  every 


An  asBuraooe  that  tlM  docnmenU. 
Ac  shall  be  well  housed  and 
properly  taken  care  of. 

It  is  very  doubtful  whether  anyoDe 
could  part  with  their  title  deeds. 


The  Batepayers  of  this  small  but 
ancient  borough  would  object  to 
any  pecuniary  ouUay. 


Anawered  in  suggestion  con- 
tained in  note*on  p.  144  quite  satis- 
factorily. 


I 


The  suggestion  contained  in  note 
on  p.  144  would  be  a  good  idea. 


Yes. 


I       County    Council, 
,    Wakefield. 


I  think  so. 


Large     Towns     or 
County  Towns. 


With  regard  to  municipal 
records,  the  proper  place  for  their 
custody  is  the  office  of  the  Town 
Clerk,  who  might  be  directed  by  the  Town  Council  to 
allow  inspection,  under  reasonable  restrictions,  of  all 
muniments  in  hfe  charge.  In  our  t?aae  the  work  of 
indexing  and  abstracting  the  existing  records  would 
he  considerable,  and  could  not  reasonably  be  imposed 
upon  any  of  the  corporation  officials  without  special 
remuneration.  I  would  suggest  that  a  circular  be 
addressed  to  Town  Councils  asking  them  to  enauire 
and  obtain  a  report  from  the  responsible  officials  ss 
to  the  nature  and  state  of  existing  records  and  the 
arrangements  made  for  preserving,  indexing  the 
current  records,  pointing  out  the  importance  of 
seeing  to  such  preservation,  and  specifying  the  class 
of  records  which  it  seems  speclallv  dnirable  to  keep. 
It  might  also  he  suggested  that  where  there  exists  a 
ciuantity  of  old  records  likely  to  be  of  historical 
interest,  and  now  difficult  to  refer  to  for  want  of 
digesting  end  indexing,  they  should  consider  the 
propriety  of  getting  them  put  into  such  order  as 
would  admit  of  their  being  easily  studied. 


The  minute  boolfs 
of  the  late  Local 
Boards  of  Brishouse 
and  Bastrick,  and 
those  of  the  Brig- 
house  Corporation 
since  its  formation 
in  1893. 


All  of  a  public 
nature,  and  othars 
if  obtainable. 


The  minute  books 
of  the  Town  Council, 
their  published 
statements  of  ac- 
counts, a  print  of 
the  burgees  roll  for 
each  year,  and 
certain  books  con- 
taining declarations 
of  members  on 
accepting  office,  re- 
sults of  municipal 
elections,  Ac, ;  also, 
perhaps,  though  It 
is  not  kept  here, 


Owners  must  be  satisfied  that 
their  documents  are  properly  pre- 
served. 


In  a  small  town  such  aa  this,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  establish 
anv  Ilbrarv  of  public  rect>rds,  but  if 
a  digest  of  old  reoords  were  made  a 
copy  of  it  might  be  left  at  any 
public  library  existing  in  the  dis- 
trict. 

Possibly  an  invitation  to  private 
persons  to  bring  in  documents  of 
local  historical  interest  to  be 
digested  and  kept  with  the  muni- 
cipal records,  subject  to  return 
when  demanded,  nUcht  have  some 
result,  though  I  doubt  It. 


a 
file  of  a  local  weekly 
news];iaper,  where  such  exists.  There  sliould  also  be 
open  to  public  inspection,  besides  town  mapa  shewing 
drainage,  Ac,  the  ordnance  sheets  of  the  district. 


J  I 

'*  Except  where  stated  to  the  contrar}',  tAie  replies  are  furnished  by  the  Town  (!lerk. 
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6.  In  what  manner  would  it  be 
expedient  to  deal  with  documents 
such  as  parish  registera.  diocesan 
recisters,  churchwardens  acconnts, 
old  terriers,  old  manorial  rolls, 
nttcords  of  manorial  and  local  courts, 
old  leases,  old  enclosore  awards, 
maps,  or  others  ? 


0.  How  can  local  collections 
be  best  made  available  for  the 
student? 


The  whole  of  the  local  documents, 
such  OS  Registers,  Ac,  should,  when 
tllltd  up,  be  sent  to  the  nearest 
Boiougii  f'»r  prevervatlon  In  the 
locai  iimnlment  room.  The  ques- 
tion of  compensation  would,  of 
course,  have  to  be  considered  for 
loss  oi  fees  experienced  by  those 
Who  now  recalTe  fees  for  Issuing 
copies  of  the  entries  in  the  Begls- 
tcrs. 

Obtain  a  List  if  possible. 


Arrange  them  In  connection  with 
a  Public  Library  or  Local  Museum, 
and  have  them  properly  ottalogued 
I    and  translated  where  necessary. 


It  Is  most  desirable  that  copies 
of  Parish  Begisters  and  Diocesan 
Beffisters  should  be  made  by 
properly  qualified  persons,  and  that 
these  copies,  or  the  originals,  should 
be  placed  in  charge  of  the  same 
Antn<nities  before  mentioned  :  the 
same  should  be  done  with  old 
terriers  and  the  other  documents 
named. 


7.  What  would  be  the  best 
mode  of  securing  the  services  of 
competent  cnstodlaiis  ? 


By  being  properly  housed  and 
catalogued. 


By  beins  collected  as  above 
(«00  reply  rfo.  2\  placed  under 
some  public  Authority,  and 
open  to  inspecticm  by  i)ersons 
interested  in  them,  but  under 
efficient  supervision. 


By  the  method  adopted  at 
the  North  Devon  Athenanim, 
as  explained  in  4  (a).  Schedule  1. 


By  paying  a  reasonable  salaiy. 


8.  To  what  extent,  if  any,  could 
local  libraries,  under  public  control 
or  managed  by  trustworthy   local 
bodies,   be    made  useful    for    th» 
purposes  of  custody  ? 


Undesirable. 


Paying  a  reasonable  Salary. 


Form  a  Committee  of  Local 
Antiqiuuries  and  others,  with  a 
Librarian  or  Curator  as  Secretary. 


Local  Libraries  would  be  verr 
sultible  if  a  private  room  was  avaUr 
ablator  panons 'wishing  to  oomRut 
the  doeuments. 


:• 


By  placing  same  under  the 
control  of  a  public  llbrsr)'  or 
museum,  with  proper  »nper- 
vision. 


By  offering  a  liberal  remunera- 
tion to  properly  qualified  persons. 


Sm  8  (aX  Schedule  1. 


In  the  local  library  here  wo 
have  a  competent  custodian,  and 
a  small  subsidy  from  the  Corpora- 
tion would  help  to  preserve  the 
documenu  in  a  fitting  manner. 
The  library  does  very  good  work 
In  local  antiquarian  research  now, 
and  possesses  several  valuable 
books  of  local  interest. 


interested  care  Is  taken  of  the  documents  by  the  Bridport  Town  Council. 


Parish  Registers  should  be  copied, 
and  the  copy  lodged  with  the 
County  Council. 


They  should  be  deiiosited  with 
some  authority  for  the  public  use. 


In  manner  similar   to    the  ' 
library  of  the  British  Museum  ' 
and    other    large     provincial 
Libraries. 


The  authorities  of  our  largest 
and  best  Libraries  would  be  able 
to  advise  on  this. 


To  a  great  extent.   Sss  my  prsvloua 

answers.  . ,  , 


I  think  tlie  custody  of  Local  Ite- 
cords  might  be  added  tu  the  acaiH^ 
of  Public  Libraries. 


I  cannot  offer  any  useful  suggestions  on  these  points.  In  larger  places 
it  mav  be  possible  to  estauuh  libraries  of  public  records  with  paid 
custodians.  We  here  have  neither  the  means  to  defray  the  expense  nor 
the  matter  to  make  it  worth  doing,  and  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
possibility  of  the  County  and  Borough  authorities  Joining  for  any  such 
purpose.  The  Comity  records  would.  In  all  probability,  be  more  meagre 
and  of  less  historical  interest  than  our  own. 


» t 


I  ' 


3«o8. 
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LOCAL  RECORDS  COMMITTEE. 


ENGLAND 

AND 

WALES. 


1.  IB  it  detinble  to  esteblish 
throughoQt  the  country  local 
offices,  under  public  control,  for 
the  preterratiou,  arrangement, 
and  study  of  documents  relating 
to  the  history  and  administration 
of  the  district? 


2.  If  Bo.what  local 
centres  should  be 
chosen,  and  what 
authorities,  local  or 
central,  should  be 
entrusted  with  the 
duty  of  supervision  ? 


8.  What  docu- 
ments relating  to 
local  adminUtra- 
tion  should  be  con- 
tinuously preserved? 


4.  What  inducements  can  be 
offered  to  owners  of  documents  of 
antlqusrian  value,  whether  general, 
ecclesiastical,  local,  or  personal  in 
their  character,  to  place  them  in 
public  custody?  {See  note  *  uo 
p.  144). 


KON-COUNTY 
BOROUGHS— oontiniMd. 

CAKNARVON     - 
(Mayor). 


<IHICHB8TER 


CHIFFEKHAM 


SHIPPING  NORTON 


«BBI0TCHURCH 


It  would  be  of  considerable 
interest  in  the  case  of  an  old  and 
historical  town  like  Carnarvon. 


This  would  probably  be  Inter- 
esting, and  of  use  to  a  good  many 
people. 


In  large  places  this  might  be 
done  with  advantage,  but  each 
place  should  be  its  own  custodian. 


Tes  ;  but  we  have  no  documents 
of  Interest  except  tiie  Charter. 


County  Towns 
appear  to  be  the 
most  api»opriate. 

Free  libraries 
Committees  of 
Town  Councils. 


As  far  as  our  docu- 
ments in  Chichester 
are  concerned,  t^e 
present  arraiun- 
ments  appear  to  oe 
sufficient. 


Wliere  there  is  a 
local  Museum  this 
would  seem  to  be 
the  most  appropri- 
ate place. 


Oxford      County 
Council. 


«UTHERO£ 


OOLCHBSTEB 


The  documents  in  the  custodv 
of  the  Christehnrch  Town  Council 
are  so  few  and  unlmoortant  that 
I  do  not  feel  Justiflea  in  makine 
any  suggestion  under  this  hoMl, 
but  I  should  say  that  the  interest 
in  such  documente  is  mostly  local, 
and  that  it  is  not  desirable  to 
remove  them  from  the  place  to 
which  they  belong. 


Yes. 


The  Authorities 
to  be  entrusted 
with  the  super- 
vision seem  to  be 
those  to  which  the 
documents  belong. 


The  local  centre 
to  which  the  Docu- 
ments relate. 


Mmuto  Books  and 
printed  Acocunts, 
jCaps,and  such  like. 


All  original  docu- 
ments, excluding 
bills,  accounts, 
letters,  and  matters 
of  this  kind,  and 
books  and  papers 
relating  to  matters 
of  ephemeral  in- 
terest. 


The  best  inducement  possibly 
would  be  the  existence  of  a  Free 
Public  LibraiT,  where  such  docu- 
mente would  be  accessible  to  the 
general  public  as  well  as  properly 
cared  for. 


None  in  tills  |  neighbourhood,  but 
the  suggestion  in  note  *  on  p.  144 
appears  reasonable. 


Minute books and 
other  documents  of 

interest. 


All  records  of 
acoonnta  and  of  the 
transactions  of  the 
Authorities  of  the 
Borough. 


If  there  were  a  local  Museum, 
this  could  no  doubt  be  carried  out 
to  some  extent. 


Cannot  say. 


Such  offices  are,  I  think,  very 
desirable,  but  the  Initial  and  sub- 
sequent expense  would  be  a 
question  involving  much  con- 
sideration. 


A  local  centre 
might,  ]ier1utps,  be 
conveniently  estab- 
lished In— 

(a)  Each  Muni- 
clpsl  Borough,  of 
whatever  popula- 
tion. 

(b)  Tlie  place 
where  the  office  of 

each  County  Council 
is  located,  and 

(c)  Each  Urban 
District  which  is 
not  a  borough. 

Tlie  authorities 
In  that  case  would 
be— 

(a)  Tlie  Council 
of  the  Borough. 

(b)  The  County 
Council,  and 

(c)  Tlie  Urban 
District  Council. 


All  Deeds,  Agree- 
ments, and  other 
Documente  likely  to 
have  a  permanent 
interest.  Minute 
Books  and  Account 
Books  and  Burgess 
Rolls. 


This  to  a  some- 
what difficult  aoes- 
tion,  but,  speaidng 
generally,  all  docu- 
mente relative  to 
the  strictly  public 
matters  and  busi- 
ness of  each  locality 
should  be  fweserved, 
including— 

(a)  CharterSjCourt 
Bolls  snd  Books, 
Grants,  and  other 
ancient  documente 
and  Books. 


Providing  a  suitable  fireproof 
room  in  Uie  Town  Hall  ok  the 
principal  Town  of  the  locality,  and 
permitting  Uie  owners  to  have  free 
access  at  all  reasonable  times. 


It  might  be  an  inducement  that 
documente  so  placed  would  be  bettsr 
protected  and  preserved.  I  have 
some  doubt  as  to  title  deeds.  Bodies 
are  naturally  extremely  cautious  as 
to  these,  and  would  generally,  I 
should  tntnk,  prefer  having  tliem 
under  their  own  actual  sole  custody, 
Uiongh  were  the  local  office  recog- 
nised by  statute,  they  would  no 
doubt  be  relieved  from  responsi- 
bility while  tlie  deeds  wwe  duly  > 
placed  there  for  safe  custody* 


(b)  Minutes  of  Proceedings,  Reports  to  and  of  Muni- 
cipal, County,  Urban,  Rural,  and  nrish  Councils,  Boards 
of  Guardians  and  School  Boards,  and  other  bodies 
elected  by  the  ratepayers. 

(c)  Such  books,  deeds,  papers,  and  oorreqxmdence  of 
or  relating  to  Public  Bodies  as  are  In  the  least  likely  to 
be  useful  in  preserving  the  histonr  and  proceedings  of 
the  locality.  Including,  amongst  others :  tlste  of  Voters ; 
YaluaUon  Llste ;  Ltote  of  Mayors,  Chalimen  and  Mem- 
bers of  Public  Bodies,  Justices  of  the  Peace,  Ac,  dtc. ;  a 
copy  of  each  edition  of  local  newspapers ;  Official 
Accounte  of  public  recelpte  and  expenditure ;  Fsrticulan 
of  rates  levied ;  a  copy  of  each  ordnance  and  other 
reliable  map  of  the  loouity. 

(d)  Regtoiars  of  Birtfas,  Baptisms,  Manlages,  and 
Deaths^    Record  of  all  persons  Duried  in  the  InstncU 

(e)  Any  authentic  document  or  book  having  reference 
to  (he  history  of  Uie  place. 

N.B.  -1  have  not  formally  consulted  my  Council  and  the  foregoing  answers  must  be  resarded  aa  expresnngmy' 
possessing  a  very  valuable  and  Interesting  (.collection  of  ancient  munfanente  and  documents,  and  it  was,  as  a  rule,  my 
sattofles  me  that  too  great  caution  cannot  f)e  bestowed  upon  the  oare  of  documents,  and,  in  particular,  that  anything 


CONWAV 


Yes. 


Urban  and  Rural 
District  Councils^ 
under  the  Super- 
vision of  the  Coimty 
Council. 


All  records  of 
local  character. 


Free  and  full  acceM  to  the  same 
at  all  times. 
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5.  Ill  wliAt  manner  would  it  be 
expedient  to  deal  with  documenta 
such  as  pariah  registers,  diocesan 
refristers.  churchwardens'  accounts, 
oI(l  terriers,  old  manorial  rolls, 
records  of  manorial  and  local  courts, 
old  leases,  old  enclosure  awards, 
maps,  or  others  ? 


6.  How  can  local  collections 
be  best  made  available  for  the 
student? 


7.  What  would  be  the  best 
mode  of  securing  the  serrloei  of 
competent  custodians  ? 


&  Tb  what  extent.  If  any,  could 
local  litarariaa,  under  pubUo  oontroL 
or  managed  bgr  tinstworthy  local 
bodies,  be  made  useful  for  the 
purposes  oflcustody  ? 


Sf  reply  to  No.  4. 


As  th^  are  now  pretty  carefully 
preserved,  no  great  object  will  be 
served  in  removing  them  unless 
special  lireproof  repositories^  con- 
trolled by  skilful  officers,  be  pro- 
vided. 


As  previously  sunested,  but 
reserving  rights  of  Incumbents, 
Registrars,  and  others  entitled  to 
search  and  certificate  fees. 


Deposit  them  with  the  Clerk  of 
the  Peace  of  the  County. 


They  should  be  carefully  preserved 
in  some  building  accessible,  under 
reasonable  regulations,  to  the 
public. 


To  be  handed  over  to  the  Local 
Authority,  and  arranged  and  pre- 
served In  a  suitable  room. 


I  am  not  able  to  suggest  a  better 
method  than  that  of  naving  them 
chronologioally  arranged  and  classi- 
fied, and  a  full  and  accurate  index 
prepared.  Some  Municipal  Corpora- 
tiona  have  made  great  strides  in 
this  direction  as  regards  their  own 
muniments. 


Su  reply  to  No.  4. 


By  deposit  in  some  such 
repository  as  suggested  in  the 
last  answer. 


See  reply  to  No.  i. 


Good  and  generous  salarieSi 


See  reply  to  No.  5. 


Su  reply  to  No.  6. 


There  are  none  here. 


See  reply  to  i|UestIon  10,  in 
Schedule  1. 


By  allowing  inspection  under 
proper  Regulations. 


The  adoption  of  the  course 
suggested  in  the  last  answer 
would,  I  think,  best  render  the 
collection  available.  It  is  pre- 
sumed, liowever,  that  generally 
speaking  a  permanent  staff 
would  be  required  at  each  Vycel 
office,  otherwise  the  access 
would  not  be  ready  and  con- 
venient. This,  of  course, 
touches  again  the  question  of 
cost.  In  raoall  Towns  or  centres 
the  cost  mii^t  be  quite  out  of 
proportion  with  the  use  made 
by  students  of  the  facilities 
provided,  and  at  such  places, 
possil^,  a  permanent  staff 
could  be  dispensed  with  and 
some  kind  of  regulations  adop- 
ted as  to  the  mode  of  inspec- 
tion. 


See    reply 
Schedule  1. 


to     questloo     6, 


I  do  not  think  any  difficulty 
would  arise  provldea  adaqnato 
remuneration  were  offered. 


To  the  fullest  eistentlQ  towns  of 
any  sixe,  as  generally  the  Librarians 
are,  more  or  lea,  experts  in  Biblio- 
gi^phy,  Ac. 


Nothing  of  the  Und  existing  here, 
no  opinion  can  be  offered* 


I  have  had  ao  experience  of  Local 
Libraries. 


If  a  Local  Library  existed  under 
the  control  of  the  Counoll,  this 
should  be  sufficient  akwie. 


There  is  no  such  library  in  Christ- 
church. 


By  Free  Library  Antboritles  being 
empowered  to  provide  suitable 
rooms  and  to  make  proper  Begula 
Uons  for  the  custody  and  inspection 
of  Public  Documents. 


I  do  not  consider  that  local  libraries, 
even  under  public  oontloL  would  be 
suitable  places.  All  muniments  and 
other  public  historical  and  valuable 
documents  should  be,  I  think,  most 
sealoosly  guarded  and  preserved, 
and  Custodians,  in  large  centres  at 
all  events,  shonld  not  have  their 
attention  too  much  divided.  The 
great  care  needed  oould  scarcely  be 
bestowed  by  the  officials  of  a  nubile 
library,  who  always  have  their  liands 
full,  unless  arrangements  were  made 
for  a  separate  department. 


own  peraonal  views  only.  The  subject  is  one  in  which  I  feel  much  Interest.  For  many  years  I  was  closely  connected  with  a  Midland  City 
duty  to  be  In  attendance  if  possible  when  persons  made  inspections  or  references.  The  experience  gained  there,  coupled  with  that  since  had  here, 
approaching  a  divided  control  is  inadvisable. 


Difficult  to  reply  until  the  state 
of  the  document  Is  seen ;  if  In  a 
delapldated  state,  I  should  have 
them  copied. 


'Bj  depositing  the  same  In  a 
central  posltkm  in  the  District 
to  which  the  documents  relate. 


By  apportioning  the  eost  be- 
tween tne  Urban  and  Rural  Dis* 
trict  Councils. 


In  the  18  parishes  within  the 
Conway  Union,  only  one  Ftee  Public 
Llbraiy  exists,  and  that  for  xnv 
Borough  of  Conway,  which  would  be 
a  ^  trf  suitable  place.    . 
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LOdAL  RECORDS  COMMITTEE. 


ENGLAND 

AND 

WALES. 


1.  Ib  It  desirable  to  establish 
throughout  the  oountiy  local 
offices,  under  public  oontrol,  for 
the  preservation,  arrangement, 
and  study  of  documents  relating 
to  the  history  and  administration 
of  the  district  ? 


2.  If  so,  what  local 
centres  should  be 
chosen,  and  what 
authorities,  local  or 
central,  should  be 
entnisted  with  the 
duty  of  supervision  ? 


S.  What  docu- 
ments relating  to 
local  administra- 
tion should  be  con- 
tinuously preserved  ? 


4.  What  inducements  can  bt- 
offered  to  owners  of  documents  of 
antiquarian  value,  whether  general, 
ecclesiastical,  local,  or  personal  in 
their  character,  to  place  them  io 
public  custody?  (Ser  note  *  on 
p.  144.) 


NON-COUNTY 
BOROXJOtBB—eoTUinusd. 

DARTMOUTH     • 


In  my  opinion  the  efttabllsh-  This,  it  appears 
ment  of  such  offices  is  highly  to  me,  must  very 
desirable.  largely  depend  upon 

the  local  conditions. 
An  old  town  In 
possession  of  many  documents  of  local  or  historical 
interest  is  obviously  In  a  vei7  different  position  to 
a  modem  town  having  few  or  no  such  documents. 
The  documents  shoulcL  so  far  as  possible,  be  kept 
in  the  localities  to  which  they  particularly  relate, 
but  copies  of  such  of  them  as  are  of  historical  or 
more  than  merely  local  interest  should,  for  the 
benefit  uf  students,  be  deposited  centrallv.  The 
question  of  the  duty  of  supervision  Is  also  one 
which  must  vary  with  different  localities,  but 
where  there  is  a  Museum  or  public  LIbrarv  the 
Authority  having  control  of  such  Institution  should 
be  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  supervision.  In 
localities  where  there  are  no  such  institutions  the 
local  governing  body  might  be  entrusted  with  the 
duty 


The  documents  in 
possession  of  local 
authorities  may  be 
divided  generally 
Into  two  classes— 
(1)  those  relating  to 
the  property  of  the 
Authority,  and  (2) 
those  relating  to 
ordinary  eveir-day 
business.  All  In 
the      first      class 


The  provision  of  Local  B«oord 
Offices,  as  suggested  In  reply  to  the 
next  question. 

The  assoranoe  of  the  absolute 
safety  of  documents  deposited  in 
such  an  Office  would  be  an  induce- 
ment to  owners  to  place  them  in 
such  custodyi  instead  of  keeping 
them  under  their  own  control, 
exposed  to  risks  of  fire,  theft,  damp, 
and  accidents  of  various  kinds. 


DARWEN    ....  Yes. 

(Public  Library  Committee)' 


DAVENTRY 


DEAL 


DEVIZES 


DBWBBURY 


Yes. 


Yes. 


In  the  County  and  County 
Towns,  at  all  events,  It  would 
probably  be  absolute  waste  of 
money  which,  if  :provided  at  all, 
would  certainly  have  to  come 
from  Imperial  sources. 


For  ancient  documents  as  dis- 
tinguished from  those  required 
for  reference  by  existing  autho- 
rities  for  present  purposes  of 
Local  Government,  this  Is  un- 
doubtedly  desirable.  Instances 
could  be  given  where  minute 
books  and  other  documents  rela. 
ting  to  the  buslnes  of  an  extinct 
governing  body,  such  as,  for 
instance,  a  Highway  Board,  are 
retained  by  the  family  of  the  last 
Surveyor  of  the  Board. 


D0NCA8TER 


DORCHESTER 


The  Free  Libraries 
and  their  Com- 
mittees. 


should,  of  eourse, 
be  continuously  preserved.  With  regard  to  the  second 
class  considerable  difficulty  arises.  Many  of  such  docu- 
ments to.day  of  no  value  may,  to  the  antiqoair  of  a 
future  age,  prove  extremely  valuable.  It  woal(C  how- 
ever, be  obviously  absurd  for  the  sake  of  a  few  such 
documents  to  preserve  a  vast  number  of  ordinaiy  ones 
connected  with  the  daily  work  of  a  municipality. 
Indeed,  the  object  In  view  would  be  defeated  or  the 
large  amount  of  chaff  it  would  be  necessary  to  sut  to 
procure  a  small  amount  of  grain.  Probably  the  Minute 
Books  and  Account  Books  are  the  only  documents  of 
the  second  class  which  should  be  preserved  continuously. 


The  Acts  of 
Parliament  relating 
to  the  Borough,  the 
Borough  Treasurer's 
Accounts,  Medical 
Officer's  Reports, 
Monthly  Agenda  of 
the  Proceedings  of 
the  Town  CounciL 


The  suggestions  In  note  *  on  p.  144 
should  be  sufficient  to  induce 
owners  of  documents  of  antiquarian 
and  general  local  interest  to  entrust 
them  to  the  cars  of  the  Ttee  Library 
authorities. 


The  Boroughs  and 
County  Towns. 


I  tUnk  the  Muni- 
cipal Authorities, 
and  in  the  case  of 
Riutkl  Districts  the 
County  Council. 


The  collection  of  documents  at  Daventiy  is  so  small 


Charters,  Com- 
mission  of  the 
Peace,  Minute 

Books,  Ac,  Ac. 


I  quite  agree. 


Where  the  documents  relate  to  the  property  of  a  Corporate  Bod^'  (Town 
Body.  Otherwise  the  best  and  safest  place  of  custody  would  be  the  local 
British  Museum. 


It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  specify  in 
detail  the  docu- 
ments which  should 
be  preserved,  and 
the  period  would 
depend  upon  the 
nature  of  the  parti- 
cular document. 
For  example,  many 
old  plans  which, 
although  probably 
not  regarded  of 
much  Importance 
originally,  are  now 
found  to  be  In- 
valuable. 


I  doubt  whether  sufficient  induce* 
ment  could  frequentlv  be  offered 
other  than  the  purchase  of  the 
documents. 

It  would  probably  be  of  advan- 
tage  if  it  were  compulsoi7  to 
deposit  ancient  documents  In  pub- 
lic custody,  provided  sufficient 
arrangements  were  made  for  their 
inspection.  The  difficulty  seems  to 
be  to  define  exactly  what  should 
come  within  the  requirement,  as 
circumstances  differ  in  separate 
places. 


In  selecting  local 
centres  resEard 

should  be  had  to 
the  districts  to 
which  the  docu* 
ments  relate.  Pro- 
bably in  the  case  of 
all  Boroughs  the 
Council  would  be 
the  best  custodian, 
the  documents  be. 
ing  kept  in  the 
Town  Clerk's  Offices. 
The  Town  Clerk 
already  has  statu- 
torr  obligations 
under  the  Municipal 
Corporations  Act 
with  regard  to  the 
documents  of  the 
Corporation,  and 
his  offices  are  con- 
venient and  well 
known. 


The  answers  to  these  questions  involve  so  many  considerations,  in  regard  to  which  I  have  no  information,  that  I  do 
and  what  of  a  private  character,  tliat  there  should  be  adopted  a  syBteraatic  method  of  preserving,  calendaring,  and 
the  case  of  Parish  Councils)  would  seem  the  proper  custodian,  but  as  the  object  in  view  is  not  merely  local  but  also  of 
Imperial  Exchequer. 


Y'es.  It  is  suggested  that 
amongst  such  documents  parish 
registers  should  be  included. 


In  Dorset,  Dor- 
chester, it  being  the 
place  most  acces- 
sible from  other 
districts  In  the 
County.  The  Muni- 
cipal Authority 
seems  to  present  an 
organisation  most 
suited  of  existing 
organisations. 


The  Charters : 
Conveyances  of  land 
to  public  autho- 
rities ;  consents  to 
loans,  showing  the 

{mrposes  of  the 
oans ;  I)o<'ument8 
assisting  ehicidatlon 
of  pedigrees  such  as 
registers,  copies  of 
hearth  tax  rolls,  if 
any,  mai>s  showing 
public  riirhts  of 
way ;  aiul  other 
d(x;un)ciit<*  Anti- 
quaries nny  con- 
sider eascnt  iiil.  All 
documents  men- 
tioned  in  ({iiestion 
6. 


A  fire  and  damp  proof  birildlng. 
PnKupt  and  convenient  reference. 
In  the  case  of  Latin  orlfonnan- 
French  documents,  authenticated 
translations. 
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5.  In  what  manner  would  It  ba 
expedient  to  deal  with  doouments 
such  as  parUh  registan.  diooeean 
registerm  churchwardens  accounts, 
old  terriers,  old  manorial  rolls, 
records  of  manorial  and  local  courts, 
old  leases,  old  enclosure  awards, 
maps,  or  others? 


6.  How  can  local  collections 
be  best  made  available  for  the 
student  1 


7.  AVhat  would  be  the  best 
mode  of  secnring  the  swricesof 
compet€nt  custodians  ? 


8.  To  what  extent^  If  any,  could 
local  libraries,  under  public  control 
or  mi^naged  by  trustworthy  local 
bodiesj  be  made  useful  for  the 
purpooes  of  custody  ? 


Tlie  best  method  of  dealing  with 
documents  of  .this  character  would 
be  to  establish  for  certain  areas  (say 
for  each  admlnistratire  County)  an 
Office  in  the  nature  of  a  local  Public 
Becord  Office,  and  to  there  deposit 
all  such  documents  as  are  referred  to 
in  this  question,  to  be  there  properly 
arranged,  calendared,  and  indexed. 
All  registers  should  be  indexed,  so 
that  an  entry  relating  to  a  particular 
name  could  be  at  once  found  with- 
out  the  necessity  of  searching  the 
whole  register. 


By  depositing  copies  centimlly, 
I  stated  In  reply  to  Question  2. 


It  is  thought  that  the  provision 
of  competent  salaries  wouldseoore 
the  services  d  oompetent  on»- 
todians. 


For  a  town  like  Darwen,  with 
about  40,000  inhabitants,  such  docu- 
ments as  are  referred  to  in  para- 
graph 6  might  be  kept  in  suitable 
deed  boxes  lodged  in  a  strong  or 
fireproof  room. 


By  keeping  them  under  the 
personsl  control  of  the  librarian, 
to  whom  all  applicatiiHiB  should 
be  made  in  writing. 


that  I  am  unable  to  offer  useful  suggestions. 


I 


As  No.  4.  The    Technical    Instruction 

Classes  are  ge<ierally  under  the 
I  supervision  of  the  local  Autho- 
I  rities^could  not  some  arrange- 
I    ment  be  made  for  Students  here. 


Council  or  otherwise)  they  will  probably  be  kept  fairly  safe  by  that 
Arcluoological  Museum,  where  a  good  one  exists,  and  failing  that  the 


I 


I  should  say  the  Town  Clerk  or 
any  other  official  would  be  glad 
to  be  such  custodian. 


These  documents  are  frequently 
of  sreat  value,  and  many  ol  them ' 
at  the  same  time  are  not  in  proper , 
custody.  They  should,  except 
perhaps  where  reauired  for  frequent 
use  by  the  parties  ooncemed,  be 
deposited  In  the  local  centre. 


By  their  being  preserved  at 
one  local  centre,  as  suggested 
by  queries  1  and  2. 


By  complianee  with  the 
gestion  made  in  reply  to  query 
No. «. 


As  stated  previously  it  appears  to 
me  that  local  libraries  under  public 
control  would  be  very  useful  for  the 
purpose  indicated,  and  where  these 
exist  ihey  naturally  suggest  them- 
selves M  the  most  appropriate  insti- 
tutlon^  for  the  purpose  of  takiuft 
charge!  of  documents  of  historical  and 
antiquarian  Interest.  It  Is,  how- 
ever, osential  to  bear  in  mind  in 
dealing  with  this  question  that  the 
documents  to  be  dealt  with  are  of 
two  classes :  (1)  Those  of  legal  value, 
as,  for'  instance,  most  of  tne  docu- 
ments referred  to  in  question  6,  and 
(2)  those  of  historical  and  antiquarian 
interest.  The  first  should  be  pre- 
served, in  a  public  Institution 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  such  as 
the  l{)eal  Public  Beooid  Offices 
previously  suggested.  The  latter 
might '  more  appropriately  find  a 
place  in  the  local  library  or  museum. 


We  know  of  no  better  authority 
than  the  Free  Library  Committee 
for  acquiring  and  preserving  such 
documents  as  referred  to  in  the  fore- 
going paragraphs. 


I  am  afraid  not   to    any  great 

extent.! 


The  difficulty  which  would  arise 
would  be  as  regards  public  docu- 
ments which  are  required  for  use 
by  the.  Authority  to  which  they 
relate,  or  as  regards  ancient  docu- 
ments Such  as  charters,  title  deeds, 
and  so  on.  It  (would  be  necessary, 
if  this  course  were  pursued,  for  very 
stringent  precautions  to  be  adopted 
to  secure  the  safety  of  the  documents, 
and  it  Hreuld  necessitate  their  being 
inspected  under  the  direct  and  un- 
interrupted supervision  of  an 
official  in  charge.  The  experience 
in  most  reference  libraries  shows 
that  after  taking  what  is  considered 
to  be  every  reasonable  precaution, 
books  or  portions  of  books  are  lost^ 
In  small  libraries  the  existing  staff 
is  frequently  too  limited  to  enable 
the  proper  supervision  to  be 
exercised. 


not  feel  justified  In  answering  in  detail.  Speaking  generally  it  would  seem  desirable,  if  a  distinction  can  be  made  between  what  is  of  a  public 
registering  public  documents,  and  for  the  provision  of  access  to  the  same  by  the  public  on  payment  of  fees.  The  Local  Authority  (except  in 
national  interest,  the  expenses  of  the  local  Authority  should  not  fall  wholly  on  the  local  rates  but  should  be  assisted  by-granlts  from  the 


By  arrangements  similar  u> 
those  existing  at  the  Record 
Office,  but  of  course  on  a  veiy 
small  scale,  comparatively 
speaking. 


There  seem  to  be  two  classes 
only  open :~ 

1.  The  Accountant. 

2.  The  University  Graduate. 
The  more  intelligent  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  the  documents 
would    probably    be    found  iin 
Class  2. 


Public  Libraries,  of  which  in 
Borchester  there  is  no  experience, 
would  luirdly  be  constructed  ^n  the 
sami3  principle  as  a  Record  office. 
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LOCAL  RECORDS  COMMITTEE. 


ENGLAND 

AND 

WALES. 


1.  IB  It  dednUe  to  establiah 
thronghont  the  ooiuitiy  local 
ofllces,  under  pablic  control,  for 
the  preaerTstion,  arrangement, 
and  stady  of  documenU  relating 
to  the  hbtory  and  administration 
ofthediBtrictf 


2.  IfBo,wliatlocal 
centres  should  be 
chosen,  and  what 
authorities,  local  or 
central,  should  be 
entrusted  with  the 
duty  of  supervision  ? 


3.  What  docu- 
ments relating  to 
local  administra- 
tion should  be  con- 


is  What    inducements    can    be 
offered  to  owners  of  documents  of 
antiquarian  value,  whether  general, 
ecclesiastical,  local,  or  personal  in 
tinuoustypi^served?!    their  character,  to  place  them  in 

public  custody?   {See  note  *  on 
p.  144.) 


NON-COUNTY 
BOSOUOHB-HSonKiiued. 

DOVIER 


DROITWICH 


Tes,  if  the  neoesslty  for  doing 
so  Is  shown  hy  any  reasonable 
demand. 


Certainly. 


DUNSTABLE 


One  would  presume  that  ereiy 
Local  Authonty  would  preserve 
any  documents  in  its  custody  or 
oontroL 


EASTBOURNE 


Yes. 


EVESHAM 


- 


EYE 


VALftlOUTH 


FAVERSHAM 


FLINT 


It  would  appear  that  very 
desirable  centres  for  the  deposit 
of  documents  relating  to  local 
history  and  administration  would 
be  the  Local  Public  Libraries  and 
Museums,  where  they  would  be 
carefully  taken  care  of  and  easily 
ocmsulted. 


I  have  never  heard  any  expres- 
sion to  that  effect. 


No,  I  think  it  would  be  better 
for  each  place  to  have  chaige  of 
their  own  particular  Records. 


The  documents  should  be  pre- 
served in  the  Borouglis  to  whldi 
they  belong. 


Certainly. 


FOLKESTONE     • 


In  all  Boroughs, 
the  Corporation. 


County  Councils 
for  County  Dis- 
tricts ;  Municipal 
CorporatiMis  for 
Cities  and  Boroughs. 


In  Boroughs,  the 
Town  Council.  In 
the  rest  of  County, 
the  County  ConncU, 
but  if  there  Is  a 
public  Library 
Centre  the  County 
Council  would  agree 
to  the  libraiy 
Authority  providing 
for  control  and  cus- 
tody. 


The  Free  Public 
Library.  The  Free 
Librar}'  Committee. 


The  various  local 
authorities  having 
control  of  such 
LilH«ries  and 

Museums. 


The  Town  Clerk 
should  continue  to 
be  entrusted  ^ith 
this  duty. 


This  is  rather  a 
difllcult  question  to 
answer.  I  would 
suggest :— L  Local  branches  of  the  Record  Office, 
either  alooe  or  in  conjunction  with  the  District 
Registries  of  the  Probate  Division  of  the  High  Court 
of  Justice ;  faUIng  this :— 2.  The  District  Registries 
of  the  Probate  Court  themselves ;  or,  8.  The  County 
Council  offices 


Yes. 


It  is  difficult  to 
say  what  would  be 
the  most  convenient 
centres,  but  pro- 
bably for  documents 
relating  to  the 
County,  the  County 
7'own,  and  those  ro- 
uting to  Borou^|is, 
the  Boroughs.  The 
Anthoritifv  being 
the  C  >unty  Council 
and  Borough  Coun- 
cil. 


Minutes,  Ac- 
counts. Freemen's 
Lists,  Parish  Regis- 
ters, &c. 


Minute      Books, 
Court  Records,  Ac. 


Old  Charters- 
Documents  relating 
to  matters  of  public 
and  general  interest, 
old  Charity  Deeds, 
Yestiy  Records,  De- 
funct Authorities' 
Books,  Manor  Rolls, 
PftrisbMiqw. 


All  documents, 
recording  the  pro- 
greM,  adminlKra- 
tion,  and  history  of 
the  Town. 


Tills  would  appear 
to  greatly  depend 
on  Uie  locality. 


All 


Every  document 
in  any  wsy  relating 
to  the  Ustorr  of 
the  place  should  be 
preserved,  and  each 
Local  Authority 
should  be  compelled 
to  send  In  an  annual 
Return  stating 
what  had  been  done. 


All. 


This  Is  rather  a 
large  question.  I 
should  say  —  All 
Minute  Books  and 
Account  Books,  Re- 
ports and  Returns. 


Charters,  Minutes 
of  Corporations,  Re- 
ports of  Local  In- 
stitutions, Charities, 
inlnts,  maps,  Ac. 


A  good  suggestion. 


Ready  acoeis  to  owners  wiUiout 
charge.  Right  to  wltlidraw  exhibit 
on  certain  notice. 


By  forwardioff  printed  circulani 
to  local  bibliophiles  requesting  them 
to  give  as  a  donation  or  lend  to  the 
Free  Library  of  the  Town  all  works 
they  possess  of  local  Interest,  point- 
ing out  to  them  the  advantaige  of 
such  a  collection  being  housed  in  a 
central  building  without  fear  of 
dispersal  or  loss  by  fire,  and  the 
boon  such  a  collection  wul  inove  to  ^ 
future  generations.  An  appeal  of 
this  character  Is  at  present  made 
by  the  Free  Library  Committee 
through  the  medium  of  their 
Annual  Report  circulated  gratui- 
tously in  the  district. 


I  do  not  Imow. 


Enquiries  have  been  made,  but 
we  cannot  trace  az  y  of  the  old  docu- 
ments. The  Ear  lof  Kimberley  is 
Lord  of  the  Manor,  but  does  not 
appear  to  have  them. 


The  knowledge  that  thej  will  be 
calendared,    preserved,  and  made 

accessible. 


That  is  the  coune  now  adopted 
at  Chester,  we  extend  it  to  the  focal 
solicitors.  All  documents  and  re- 
mains are  marked  as  the  property 
of  so-and-so,  and  are  in  the  museum 
for  ssfe  custody.  In  time  either 
the  owners  or  tneir  successors  pre- 
sent them  to  the  Institution. 


This  would  probably  be  the  best 
arrangement. 
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6.  In  what  manner  would  it  be 
expedient  to  deal  with  documents 
rach  as  pariah  registera,  dloceian 
resisten,  ohorehwardeni'  acoounti, 
old  terrien,  old  manorial  rolla, 
records  of  manorial  and  looal  courts, 
old  leases,  old  enclosure  awards, 
maps,  or  others  ? 


6.  How  can  local  collections 
be  best  made  available  for  the 
student? 


7.  What  would  be  the  best 
mode  of  securing  the  services  of 
competent  custodians  ? 


8.  To  what  extant,  If  any,  ooold 
local  librarieS|^  under  public  oeotral 
or  managed  ojr  trustworthy  local 
bodies,  be  made  useful  tot  the 
purposes  of  custody? 


By  placing  them  in  the  hands  of 
the  Local  Authority  (sss  No.  S). 


i^rish  Beglsters  should  remain  in 
the  custody  of  the  Ministers  and 
Churchwardens,  who  should  depose 
annually  on  oath  to  some  Qovem> 
ment  official  as  to  their  safe  custody 
and  the  place  thereof.  The  like  as 
to  diocesan  registers  and  the  other 
documents  mentioned  Ij  their 
present  custodians. 


Let  them  be  classified  and  ar- 
ranged by  a  competent  Authority, 
and  handed  over  to  the  Town 
ConncM  or  the  County  Council  as 
the  case  might  be. 


See  Answer  Xo.  6. 


By  enhancing  their  value  in 
the  manner  suggested  in  No.  ft, 
and  re<|uirinff  the  Local  Autho- 
rity as  a  condition  of  custody  to 
make  them  accessible. 


SBy  making  their  appointment 
'  the  Local  Authori^  subject  to 
e  approval  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  or  some  other  Public 
Department. 


We  h*ve  none  suitable  heie 


By   transfer 
Authorities. 


to    the    Local 


Providing  proper  accommoda- 
tion, and  making  the  control 
worth  the  while  of  the  Custodians. 


A  great  addition  to  the  Local 
Library,  and  one  would  tend  to 
Increase  the  usefulness  of  the  other. 


A  printed  index  catalogue 
giving  sixe  of  volumes,  date  of 
publication  or  compilation,  and. 
where  necessary,  a  precis  of 
their  contents  would  serve  as  a 
great  factor  in  popularising 
their  use,  and  prove  an  inestim- 
able aid  to  the  student  of  local 
research. 


By  the  appointment  of  men 
trained  to  the  work,  and  who 
have  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
both  its  literary  and  technical 
side. 


The  works  would  be  available  at 
any  time  to  any  respectable  penan 
requiring  them,  thair  piesorvatlon 
would  te  ensux«d,'and  losi  d  any 
volume  practically  unknown. 


See  answer  to  Nnniber  1« 


I  can  offer  no  opinion. 


The  Town  I'lerk  can  make  no  use- 
ful BUggestion  ss  to  this.  They 
would  lose  their  value  as  evidence 
if  removed  fnim  the  legal  custodian. 


Sff  my  answers  in  Schedule  No.  I 
and  the  preceding  answers. 


Ser  No.  5* 


No  objection  is  raised  to  any 
interested  persons  viewing  the 
documents  in  the  possession  of 
the  Town  Clerk. 


See  previous  answers. 


If  the  documents  in  the 
sion  of  the  Town  Clerk  were  in- 
spected annually,  and  a  Report 
made  thereon,  it  would  be  satis- 
factitry. 


It  would  appear  that 
tutions  would  be  very 
the  purpose.  They  are 
chai^  of  a  literary 
in  collections  of  this 
valuable  documents  or 
collected  some  ilreproof 
tion  could  be  provided. 


See  previous  answers. 


these  IBSU- 
suitabie  for 
generally  in 
Interested 
nature.  If 
objects  were 
aocommoda- 


It  seems  desirable  for  purposes  of 
reference  they  should  all  be  in  the 
same  place  and  under  the  same 
control. 


Sf<r  No.  a. 


Possibly  In  connection 
the  Public  Libraries. 


with 


See  No.  5* 


The  Librarians  in  most  cases 
would  be  suitable  custodians. 


See  No.  &.' 


The  Records  would  be  kept  in  fire- 
proof rooms  or  safes,  if  necessary,  at 
the  Public  Libraiy,  under  the  cus- 
tody of  Librarian,  who  should  cata- 
logue them  as  part  of  local  collec- 
tion. 


3658. 
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LOCAL  RECORDS  COMMITTEE. 


ENGLAND 

AND 

WALES. 


1.  IB  It  desirable  to  eitablish 
throughout  thet  country  local 
offices,  UDder  public  control,  for 
the  preservation,  arrangement, 
and  study  of  documents  relating 
to  the  history  and  administration 
of  the  district  r 


2.  If  so,  what  local 
centres  should  be 
chosen,  and  what 
authorities,  local  or 
central,  should  be 
entrusted  with  the 
duty  of  supervision  ? 


8.  What  docu- 
ments relating  to 
local  administra- 
tion should  be  con- 
tinuously preserved? 


4.  What  inducements  can  be 
offered  to  owners  of  documents  of 
antiquarian  value,  whether  general, 
ecclesiastical,  local,  or  personal  la 
their  character,  to  place  them  in 
public  custody?  {See  noto  *  on 
p.  144.) 


I 


NON-COUNTY 
BOBjOVQUB— continued. 

OLA8T0NBURY 


GODALMINO 


ORAVESEND 


Ck>ri)orations  and  Urban  District 
Councils  would  be  excellent  cus- 
todians, but  they  should  have 
power  to  expend  moneys  in  main- 
tenance* The  maintenance  at 
present  is  from  voluntary  con- 
tributions only,  and  is,  so  far, 
satlsfactoiy. 


Yes. 


See  No.  1. 


The  County  Coun- 
cils and  Municipal 
Councils. 


HARWICH 


HABUNODEN 


BERITORD 


HEYWOOD  -       ^       • 


HIOHAM  FERRERS 


With  submission  to  any  deci- 
sion of  the  Town  Council  to  the 
contrary. 

I  can  conceive  nothing  better 
than  the  existing  custody. 


I     can 
none. 


suggest 


Local  newspapers 
in  particular,  and 
generallv  whatever 
the  local  authority 
consider  should  be 
preserved. 


All  documents 
containing  a  con- 
tinuous record  of 
any  kind,  especially 
those  dealing  with 
land,  roads,  and  the 
appointment  of 
persons  to  offices. 


The  Minutes  of 
Meetlnss  of  Local 
Authorities  are  the 
most  important, 
but  there  might 
also  be  public  deeds, 
contracts  and  even 
other  documents 
which  should  be 
preserved. 


The  plan  suggested  has  been  most 
successfully  adopted  here. 


Charity  Feoffees  or  small  bodies 
might  deposit  their  deeds  with  the 
Urban  Autliority,  and  have  tiiem 
kept  at  the  Town  Hall  fireproof 
strong  room,  but  I  think  ut> 
greater  area  than  the  Municipal 
should  be  attempted. 


I  do  not  feel  sufficiently  well  versed  in  this  subject  to  properly  answer  all  these  questions.  I  would  only  say, 
custody  their  documents  and  muniments,  and  other  ancient  ana  interesting  archival  documents,  if  a  suitable  public 
as  thev  are  frequently  required  for  reference  it  would  not  be  desirable  <m-  convenient  to  do  so.  I  would  suggest  that, 
should  be  sufficient.    The  ancient  muniments  might  then  be  kept  in  a  more  popular  and  safer  manner,  and  would  add 


Yes. 


The  Local  Autliority  should  in 
each  case  make  proper  arrange- 
ments for  the  preservation  of 
ancient  documents,  and  a  grant 
should  be  made  by  Government 
towards  any  expenses  incurred  in 
so  doing. 


I  have  no  suggestions  to  offer. 


I  should  say  certainly  it  is. 


KENDAL     • 
(By  direction  ot  Sub  Com- 
mittee  of  the  Corpora- 
4,ion.) 


The  Corporation. 


Each  local  or 
other  authority 
sliould  be  r^pon- 
sible  for  its  own 
documents. 


It  is  not  thought  that  any 
better  arrangement  can  be  made 
for  Kendal  than  that  which  now 
exists. 


.LANCASTER 


EsUblish  a  local 
Record  Office  at 
each  County  Town 
or  entrust  it  to  the 
County  Council. 


The  Town  Clerk. 
In  a  suitable  room 
in  the  Town  Hall. 


All. 


So  far  as  possible 
eveo  thing. 


In  this  iJistrict  any  Docnnnents 
relating  to  (Hisrities,  «tc.  will  be 
retained  by  the  Tmsteea,  many  of 
of  whom  are  the  Vicars  for  the  time 
being  of  the  several  parishes. 


It  does  not  seem  desirable   to  < 
offer  anv  inducement,  Local  Autbo-  ] 
rities  will  find  it  quite  sufficient  to 
preserve  their  own  documents. 


All  documents  re- 
lating to  local  ad- 
ministration. 


I  don'tViuw. 


LAUNCESTON 


In  my  opinion  Corporate  Deeds 
ought  to  be  under  the  control  of 
the  Corporations  and  hi  the 
charge  of  the  respective  Town 
Clern. 


Yes. 


The  Town  Hall. 
The  Corporation 
should  supervise. 


County  docu- 
ments should  be 
kept  at  the  Central 
Comity  Office  under 
the  control  of  the 
Clerk  of  the  Peace. 
Borough  documents 
sliould 


Proceedings  of 
the  Town  Council, 
Title  Deeds  of 
County  property, 
and  all  records 
relatinff  to  the 
Borough. 


Such  facilities  do  not  appear 
be  reiiuired  in  this  Borough. 


to 


Minute  Books, 
Cliarters,  Deeds  re- 
lathig  to  property, 
old  plans  or  evi- 
dences of  boun- 
daries, full  list  of 
Mayors,  Corpora- 
tion, and  Head 
Officials,  with  dates 
of  appointment  and 
dates  of  death  or 
resignation. 


All  public  docu- 
ments or  documents 
relating  to  large 
sections  of  the 
public. 


Such  documents  should  be  pre- 
served in  Corporation  strong  rooms 
or  Free  Libraries  where  of  any  nub- 
ile interest,  otherwise  in  the  Muni- 
ment Rooms  of  County  Gentry. 


Th  knowledge  that  there  Is  a 
place  of  safe  and  convenient  cus- 
tody in  the  coimty  or  district  would 
induce  many  to  deposit  (per- 
manently or  temporarily)  docu- 
moits  of  public  interest. 


be     kept 

under  the  control  of  the  Town  (Council,  with  the  Town  Clerk  as  custodian. 
Rural  Parish  documents  might  be  kept  with  the  Chairman  or  Clerk  of  the 
Parish  Council.  Lists  in  all  cases  should  be  made,  and  an  annual  examination 
should  take  place  to  see  that  no  documents  are  mbsiog. 
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6.  In  what  manner  would  it  be 
expedient  to  deal  with  documents 
such  aa  pariah  reglaten,  diocesan 
nttist^rs,  churchwaiKiens'  accounts, 
old  terriers,  old  manorial  rolls, 
records  of  manorial  and  local  courts, 
old  leases,  old  enclosure  awards, 
maps,  or  oihers? 


0.  How  can  local  collections 
be  best  made  available  for  the 
student? 


7.  What  would  be  the  best 
mode  of  securing  the  senrioesof 
competeat  custodians  ? 


8.  To  what  extent.  If  any,  could 
local  libraries,  under  public  control, 
or  managed  by  trustworthy  local 
bodies,  be  made  useful  for  the 
purposes  of  custody  ? 


This  is  too  controversial  a  ques- 
tion to  admit  of  categoric  answer. 


By  the  establishment  of  Local 
Antiquarian  Societies  and  Art 
Classes  in  connection  therewith. 


They  might  be  deposited  as  above, 
and  outside  Urban  Districts  pos- 
sibly they  might  go  to  the  County 
Town  for  lack  of  better  provision. 


If  there  is  no  local  person  willing 
and  competent  to  undertake  the 
work  the  Association  of  Librarians 
should  be  communicated  with, 
and  a  person  appointed  on  their 
recommendation  at  a  small  salary. 


The  Custodian  should  be 
appointed  by  the  County,  and 
paid,  and  work  by  agreement  with 
all  the  Local  Authorities  in  the 
County  in  making  lists  of  docu- 
ments and  cataloguing  them,  and. 
if  possible,  getting  them  deposited 
in  central  places. 


In  that  case  the  ordinary  Li- 
brarians' salaries  would  cover  the 
outlay. 


This  Is  the  plan  moat  usually 
adopted  in  the  country  at  present, 
but  the  system  could  be  improved. 


All  local  libraries  oonld  be  used, 
and  the  County  list  should  state 
distinctly  where  the  documents  are 
dejiosited. 


As  above  I  think  tHey  might  be 
allowed  as  an  alternative  place  of 
deposit  to  that  of  a  suitable  build- 
ing in  the  Town  Hall. 


We  find  our  recently  estab- 
lished Free  Library  for  books 
of  reference  useful,  and  it  is 
conceivable  where  controlled 
by  the  Council  that  it  could  be 
used  as  a  place  of  such  deposit. 
We  have  already  sent  the  old 
Town  Statutes  at  laige  to  this 
library  for  reference  purposes. 


generally,  tiiat  I  believe  tliat  not  only  the  Corporations  of  Towns  but  other  public  bodies  and  private  Individuals  would  gladly  deposit  for.  safe 
place  could  be  found  for  them  within  their  own  Town  or  District.  I  do  not  think  Cdiporations  would  care  to  send  their  archives  away  to  other  places  ; 
at  any  rate  in  Boroughs,  the  method  of  putting  the  Free  Libraries  Act  into  force  should  be  simplified,  and  that  a  mere  resolution  oi  the  Corporation 
to  the  attractions  of  the  Library. 

There  is  no  Public  Library  yet- 
established  in  this  Borough. 


The  Parish  Councils,  Registrars, 
Stewards  and  others  should  make 
proper  arrangements  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  various  documents 
in  their  custody. 


By  written  application  to  the 
Clerk  to  the  Local  Authoritv, 
who  should  be  paid  for  his 
servicer. 


As  to  Ecclesiastical  documents 
they  should  be  retained  in  the 
custody  of  the  Church  authorities, 
who  should,  where  insufncient  pro- 
vision is  now  made,  he  required  to 
make  proi>er  provision  for  safe 
custody. 

Documents  relating  to  Manors  are 
kept  in  custody  of  the  Steward  or 
Lord  of  tht-  Manor. 

Facilities  might  he  given  by  the 
Corporation  for  taking  charge  of 
such  muniments  oi  title  as  have  an 
antiquarian  or  historical  value. 

This  I  leave  to  experts,  but  I  cer- 
tainly think  parochial  registers, 
churchwardens  accounts,  Ac, 
should  be  readily  accessible  to 
students  without  i>ayment. 


By  making  arrangements  with 
the  owners  of  collections  for 
free  access  to  them  by  students. 


(a)  By  being  calendared. 

(b)  By  provision  of  a  suitable 
room  under  proper  regulations. 


Tlic  like. 


These  should  be  deposited  In  the 
same  way  as  other  public  docu- 
ments, and  should  be  kept  as  near 
the  place  to  which  they  relate  as 
pcteible. 


By  means  of  Local  Historical 
Societies  with  some  official 
recognition. 


The  Clerks  to  the  various  Local 
Authorities  would  be  competent 
custodians,  but  their  services 
should  be  remunerated. 


It  is  difllcult  to  answer  this 
(luestion  without  knowing  what 
Funds  will  be  at  the  disposal  of 
your  Committee.  The  only 
method  of  securing  the  services 
of  competent  custodians  being  to 
pay  for  them. 


The  Sub-Ccmmittee  appointed 
by  the  Corporation  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  the  safe  custody 
of  the  Records,  suggest  that 
sufllcient  provision  is  made  for 
the  safe  custody. 


Most  of  these  documents.  If  of 
suflScient  value  to  preserve,  should 
be  kept  in  a  fireproof  sti'ong  room,, 
and  could  not  safely  be  depoiited  in 
a  public  library. 


I  doubt  if  they  could  be  made  o  t 
any  use. 


On  this  I  express  no  opinion. 


In  large  towns  ofllclals  could  be 
appointed,  and  paid  out  of  the 
Library  or  Science  and  Art  Rate. 
In  small  places  "  the  love  of  the 
thing"  would  have  to  be  the 
reward. 


It  would  not  be  safe  or  d(  sirable  to 
hand  public  documents  of  Iciportance 
over  to  public  libraries. 


I  am  of  opinion  that  every  Library 
should  contain  a  complete  file  of  all 
newspapers  published  in  the  district, 
and  all  local  books  and  pamphlets, 
and  any  other  matters  of  local 
interest  in  Borouglis  not  strictly 
Corporate  business. 


This  could  in  most  places  be  satis- 
factorily arranged,  and  the  library 
Comnittee  would  no  doubt  willingly 
undertake  the  necessary  supervision. 


3658. 
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LOCAL  RECORDS  COMMITTEE. 


ENGLAND 

AND 

WALES. 


1.  U  it  deiintble  to  ettabliih 
throughout  the  ootintry  local 
offloei,  under  public  control,  for 
the  preservation,  arrangement, 
and  study  of  documents  relating 
to  the  history  and  administration 
of  the  district? 


2.  If  so,  what  local 
centres  should  be 
chosen,  and  what 
authorities,  local  or 
central,  should  be 
entrusted  with  the 
duty  of  supervision  ? 


8.  What  docu- 
ments relating  to 
local  administra- 
tion should  be  con- 
tinuously preserved? 


4.  What  inducements  can  be  1 
offered  to  owners  of  documents  cf  i 
antiquarian  value,  whether  general,  I 
ecclesiastical,  local,  or  personal  in  | 
their  character,  to  place  them  in  i 
public  custody?  (Sew  note  *  on 
p.  144.) 


NON-COUNTY 
BO&UUOHS-^mctniMd. 

LEOMINSTER     • 

(With  aid  of  Chairman 
jf  Free  Library  Com- 
mittee). 


LIWBS 


Yes. 


Such  an  establishment  would  be 
convenient  if  well  carried  out. 


LOKATON    • 


LOUQHBOROUaH 


LOWESTOFT 


Most  decidedly. 


Personally  I  am 
not  decided,  and 
would  rather  ex- 
press no  opinion. 


County  areas. 


The  locality  of 
each  local  authority 
as  the  local  centre, 
and  the  local  autho- 
rity as  the  cus- 
todians. 


Minute  Books, 
Maps,  Plans,  Re- 
cords of  all  descrip- 
tions. 


Parish  Registers, 
old  manorial  Court 
Rolb,  old  minute 
books,  and  accounts 
of  Local  Authori- 
ties, grants,  char- 
ters, Ac. 


The  Minutes  of 
the  local  govern- 
ing bodies  and  the 
records  of  all  pub- 
lic institutions. 


The  Council  for  each  local  area  of  Local  Government  should  primarily  be 
responsible  for  the  safe  custody  of  documents  relating  to  the  area,  subject  to 
the  direction  of  a  supervising  Authority. 


LUDLOW 


Yes.  Municipal     Cor- 

porations and  Ur- 
ban District  Coun- 
cils would  probably 
be  the  most  con- 
venient custodians 
of  documents  re- 
lating to  their  own 
towns  and  the  sur- 
rounding district. 


Yes,  provided  the  cost  is  not 
great,  and  the  district  is  a  small 
and  natural  one  without  too 
purely  artificial  and  arbitrary 
boundaries. 


Small  local 

centres  should  be 
provided  wliich 
could  easily  be 
reached  by  any  in- 
liabitant  of  the 
district,  and  in 
which  documents  could  be  inspected  at  a  minimum  of 
expense.  It  may  be  suggested  that  the  old  Municipal 
Boroughs  or  Market  Towns  would  form  the  most  con- 
venient centres,  situated  as  they  usually  are,  in  the 
midst'of  a  district  in  which  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
local  feeling,  and  often  also  a  number  of  local  customs. 
The  Municipal  Corporations  or  Urban  Councils,  where 
they  so  desired,  might  be  entrusted  with  the  duty  of 
supervision,  but  where  they  preferred  not  to  exercise 
the  privilege  the  documents  might  be  left  in  the 
parishes  to  which  they  relate.  In  any  case  every 
facility  should  be  given  for  inspection  to  actual 
students  or  persons  interested.  If,  however,  printed 
or  other  copies  are  made  it  would  be  better  that  the 
originals  should  be  kept  by  the  Record  Ofllce,  and  the 
copies  deposited  with  the  local  authority.  If  this  were 
carried  out  no  doubt  in  time  most  of  the  original 
documents  would  be  deposited  centrally. 


LUTON 


LVMK  KEOIH 


Most  certainly. 


Matter  of  opbiion. 


I  think  the  Town 
Council  or  Urban 
District  Council 
sliould  act  for  their 
Boroughs  and  Dis- 
trlcts,Tn  other  cases 
the  County  Council. 


Matter  of  opinion. 


The  suggestion  by  wav  of  footnote 
is  a  good  one,  and  falluig  the  loan 
of  the  documents  pht>t(igrapha 
might  l>e  obtained. 


That  the  documents  would  be 
properly  taken  care  of  and  made 
available  for  public  inspection,  and 
the  right  of  the  owners  to  resume 
possession  of  them  should  be  re- 
served. Customary  fees  which 
persons  depositing  documents  would 
be  entitled  to  should  be  reserved. 


In  the  opinion  of  this  Council  all 
documents  should  become  the 
absolute  property  of  the  Council,  aa 
otherwise  difficulties  might  arise. 


Merits  of  scheme  should  be 
greatest  Inducement,  with  guaran- 
tees as  Indicated  in  nute  quoted 
aliove. 


So  far  as  the  Cor- 
poration is  con- 
cerned, Minutes  of 
Council  and  Com- 
mittee Meethigs, 
Reports  of  engi- 
neers and  otliers 
upon  and  plans  f<ir 
carrying  out  public 
improvement  works, 
correspondence,rate 
books,  bye-laws,  Ac. 


It  is  liard  to  say 
what  documents 
should  not  be  pre- 
served. Much  of 
the  local  history  of 
a  period  is  drawn 
from  fragments  of 
unimportant  ac- 
counts and  letters 
tlirown  aside  as 
useless  and  unin- 
teresting, or  con- 
taining entries  of 
facts  of  then  com- 
mon knowledge, 
which  have  after- 
wards become  of 
the  utmost  value  to 
local  historians. 
Certainly  all  deeds, 
wills,  legal  docu- 
ments, parish  ras- 
ters, rate  boolm, 
minute  books,  and 
the  books  and  ac- 
counts of  any  pub- 
lic body,  court 
papers  of  every  kind, 
prfnts,  maps,  and 
photographs  should 
be  preserved. 


The   suggestion,  if   it   could  be 
carried  out,  is  a  good  one,  provided 
proper  safeguards  could  be  made  to 
prevent   litigation   on   account  of 
any  defect  in  titles  which  might  be 
observed.    It  might  be  well  to  limit 
the  deeds  to  be  deposited  to  those 
at  least  60  (?)  years  old,  except  at 
the  express  request  of  the  owner. 
Certified  copies  should  be  given  to 
the   owners.     The  great  difficulty 
appears   to   be   to  prevent  enter- 
prising litigants  from  taking  advan- 
tage of  any  flaw  in  the  deposited 
deeds,  which  would,  unless  open  to 
the  public,  be  uselessly  deposited. 
If  title  deeds  were  deposited  for 
safe  custody  only,  great  difficulty 
might  often  be  experienced  in  pre- 
venting    access     and     inspection 
thereto  (possibly    by  accident)  by 
improper  persons  leading  to  litiga- 
tion, and  thus  throwing  discredit 
upon  the  whole  system.    This  must 
certainly  be  avoided,  but  it  is  very 
difficult  to  see  how  litigation  can 
be  avoided  if  all  ancient  documents 
are  made  public,  and  yet  publicity 
will  be  valueless  if  certain  portions 
of  the  Title  Deeds  are  kept  back  in 
private  custody.     It  is  suggested 
that  a  certain  number  of  copies  (U 
possible)  should   be  made  of  all 
papers  deposited.    At  least  two  copies  should  be  kept 
by  the  local  authority,  one  copy  might  be  sent  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  Peace  fur  the  County,  one  copy  and  the 
originals  might  he  sent  to  the  Record  Office,  where  the 
copy  might  act  to  some  extent  as  an  index,  and  at  least 
one  copy  which  should  l>e  admissible  In  evidence  should 
be  given  to  the  owner.    Such  copies  might  1)e  written, 
photogrsphed,  type  written,  or  printed,  so  tliat  they 
were  as  nearly  as  possible  exact  copies.    If  the  owner 
be  a  public  body  it  should  be  required  to  give  any  copies 
asked  for  at  a  reasonable  remtmeration.    This  woiild 

Erobably  not  often  be  necessary,  as  the  student  would 
ave  the  right  of  inspection  and  of  copying  any  docu- 
ments in  the  possession  of  the  local  autnority. 


Charters,  Minutes 
of  Proceedings,  Ac- 
counts, Plans,  Maps, 
old  books,  and  other 
documents  of  wluit- 
ever  nature  relating 
to  the  liK'al  and 
general  hi8tor>'  of 
the  district. 


All    Minutes 
Proceedings. 


of 


I  think  the  suggestions  are  ad- 
mirable, as  no  Local  Authority 
would,  I  think,  decline  to  provide 
suitable  place,  and  undertake  the 
safe  .'ustody  of  the  pajK'rs,  &c. 


I 


Public  spirit. 
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6.  In  what  manner  would  it  be 
expedient  to  deal  with  documents 
fiuch  as  parish  registers,  diocesan 
reglstars,  churchwaraens'  accounts, 
old  terriers,  old  nuuiorial  rolls, 
records  of  manorial  and  local  courts, 
old  leases,  old  enclosure  awards, 
maps,  or  others  ? 


0.  How  can  local  collections 
be  best  made  available  for  the 
student  ? 


7.  What  would  be  the  best 
mode  of  securing  the  senrices  of 
competetent  custodians  ? 


T 


Have  them  classified  and  indexed, 
but  as  to  the  custody,  see  No.  t. 


Those  having  charge  of  them 
should  be  indemnified  from  liability 
if  they  place  them  in  the  local 
record  office. 


All  these  documents  should  be 
transferred  to  the  custody  of  the 
authority  appointed  who  should 
make  arrangements  for  their  safe 
custody. 


Should  be  transferred  to  ap- 
pointed Local  Authority,  i.e.  cus- 
todians, and  held  by  them. 


These  should  certainly  be  kept 
locally  unless  and  until  the  copies 
suggested  in  Answer  4  were  made, 
and  when  the  originals  should  be 
deposited  with  a  central  authority 
such  as  the  Record  Office,  but  sub- 
ject to  be  called  for  at  anv  time  by 
the  local  authority  If  required. 


Have  them  arranged  in  proper 
order  and  duly  numbered  and  regis- 
tered. 


PreseiTC  them. 


Students  to  give  satisfactory 
references  and  a  receipt,  and 
upon  that  and  a  small  fee  to 
have  the  loan  of  the  documents 
when  required. 


Bv  givinff  right  of  inspection 
to  the  public  on  payment  of  a 
small  fee. 


8.  To  what  extent,  if  any,  could 
local  libraries,  under  public  control 
or  managed  by  trustworthy  local 
bodies,  be  made  useful  for  the 
purposes  of  custody  t 


By  being  open  to  inspection 
under  regulations  similar  to 
those  now  in  force  with  respect 
to  Reference  Libraries. 


Arrangements  should  be  made 
in  the  building  where  the  collec- 
tions are  kept^  whereby  they 
could  be  seen  under  suitable 
regulations  by  any  person  de- 
sirous to  avaU  himself  of  their 
use. 


If  the  suggestion  in  Amwer  4 
were  adopted  this  would 
probably  be  the  best  method, 
where  this  cannot  be  curried 
out  documents  should  be  kept 
in  small  local  centres,  thus 
affording  speedier  and  better 
facilities  for  carrying  out  that 
suggestion.  The  smaller  the 
collection  the  more  probable  it 
is  that  some  local  student  would 
be  found  willing  to  make  the 
necessary  copies,  especially  if 
some  small  grant  in  aid  of  the 
expense  of  making  some  of  the 
additional  copies  could  be  ob- 
tained from  a  central  fund. 


By  placing  them  In  a  room  at 
the  Town  Hall,  or  other  public 
building,  or  in  the  Free  Library. 


If  the  student  will  let  us 
know  his  wishes  we  win  try  to 
give  him  every  facility. 


The  custodian  should  be  one  of 
the  permanent  officers  of  the 
authority  entrusted  with  the  care 
of  the  documents. 


This  should  be  left  to  Authority. 


Custodians  should  be  appointed 
by  and  under  the  control  of  the 
Local  Authority. 


The  li^sal  authority  should  be 
entrusted  with  this  duty  where  it 
is  not  already  given  of  Act  of 
Parliament,  but  where  there  is 
also  a  local  Museum  or  Flee  Li- 
brary a  Joint  committee  of  the 
different  bodies  might  be  ap- 
pointed. 


To  any  extent  subject  to  safe  cus- 
tody and  strict  rules. 


I  do  not  think  local  libraries  would 
be  available  for  the  purpose. 


In  every  respect,  subject  to  proper 
provision  being  made  for  the  safe 
custody  of  the  documents. 


This  should  be  left  to  Authority. 


I  do  not  think  that  local  libraries 
are  usually  suitable  for  the  custody 
of  public  documents.  It  appears  tu 
me  that  they  would  be  much  better 
kept  in  the  Town  Hall,  and  some 
ofltcial  in  the  employ  of  tiie  Corpora- 
tion made  responsible  for  their  safe 
custody  and  proper  use. 


Where  copies  as  suggested  in 
Answer  4  have  been  made  duplicateb 
or  copies  might  be  supplied  to  locsl 
libraries  at  a  very  small  cost,  but 
original  documents  should  be  kept 
as  safely  and  with  as  little  risk  as 
possible. 


By  appointing  one  of  the  per- 
manent oflicials  to  take  charge  of 
and  be  responsible  for  the  safety 
of  the  various  documents. 


We  ooiuiider  we  have  competent 
custodians 


I  should  think  in  almost  every  case 
the  local  suthoritles  could  make  the 
needful  and  proper  arrangement. 


We  should  think  this  unwise. 
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LOCAL  RECORDS  COMMITTEE. 


ENGLAND 

AND 

WALES. 


NON-COUNTY 
HOKOVQHB—eantinued. 

LYMINGTOX 


1.  la  it  desirable  to  establish 
throughout  the  country  local 
offices,  under  public  control,  for 
the  preservation,  arrangement, 
and  study  of  documents  relating 
to  the  history  and  administration 
of  the  district? 


2.  If  so,  what  local 
centres  should  be 
chosen,  and  wlut 
authorities,  local  or 
central,  should  be 
entrusted  with  the 
duty  of  supervision? 


8.  What  docu* 
ments  relating  to 
local  administra* 
tion  should  be  con- 
tinuously preserved? 


4.  What  inducements  can  be 
offered  to  owners  of  documents  of 
antiquarian  value,  whether  general, 
ecclesiastical,  local,  or  personal  in 
their  character,  to  place  them  in 
public  custody?  (See  note  *  on 
p.  144.) 


MACICLESFIELD 


ilAIDSTONE 


MALDON 


MONMOUTH 


NEATH 


OSSETT 


OSWESTRY 


PBNRYN 


RAM80ATE 


Yes. 


Every  Urban  iMs- 
trict.  Every  Urban 
District  Ooimcil. 


All  Auc4iunt  and 
Minute  Books  and 
any  documents  of 
interest. 


To  iKiint  uut  tliat  the  d(»cumenti 
would  be  in  safer  custodr. 


The  Documents  Committee  of  the  Town  Council  have  no  suggestions  to  make  for  the  future,  except  that  they  conaider 


I  think  10. 


Highly  desirable. 


Documents  relating  to  the 
history  of  a  Borough  should 
remain  in  the  custody  and  control 
of  Uie  Muuiciiml  Corix)ration. 


Yes. 


I  certainly  think  so. 


I  am  Chairman  of  the  Tjocal 
Government,  &c.,  Committee  of 
the  Salop  County  Council,  and  we 
have  been  making  a  systematic 
inquiry  throughout  the  Coimty, 
tabulating  the  Registers  and 
other  Documents  in  the  custody 
of  the  various  Clergy,  and  are 
printing  the  reports  as  Issued. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  it  will  be 
extremely  inconvenient  that  the 
documents  should  be  removed 
from  the  various  parishes,  and  I 
think  they  should  remain  there, 
care  )>eing  taken  that  means  are 
taken  for  their  preservation. 


I  am  of  opinion    that   it  Is 
desirable. 


Centres      should  All  origuial  Docu - 

be    chosen     where       ments  and  Minute 
there  are  now  estab-      books, 
lished      Museums, 
whose  officers 

might,  in  some  measure,  be  utilised  as 
supervisors  and  caretakers  and  arrangers, 
but  not  custodians  ;  this  latter  resp<nisi* 
bility  must  not,  in  my  opinion,  be  shifted 
from  the  present  shoulders. 


The  County  or  the 
Borough.  Under 
the  control  of  the 
Coimty  or  Borough 
Councils. 


All   likely  to 
of       historic 
practical  value. 


be 
or 


Tlie  inducement  of  i^erfeet  safety 
and  easy  accessibility,  coupled  with 
an  understanding  that  all  docu- 
ments of  an  antiquarian  interest 
should,  in  reasonable  time,  bt- 
transcribed  and  translated. 


Ses  No.  1. 


Tlie  establishment  of  Local  Record 
Offices  would  convince  the  owners 
of  documents  of  their  value  and 
their  safe  custody,  and  they  would 
be  properly  calendared  and  so  more 
accessible  to  themselves  and  others 
authorised  to  consult  same. 


1  cannot  saj', 


For  Glamorgan- 
shire—(a)  Cardiff, 
(b)  Neath,  (c)  Aber- 
avon,  (d)  Swansea. 

The  Town  Coun- 
cil of  each  Borough 
would  probably  be 
the  best  authority. 


I  think  every 
Local  Authority, 
whether  Town 

Council,  Urban 
District  Council,  or 
Parish  Cowicil, 
should  be  the 
central  authorities. 


See  last  reply. 
The  Clerk  to  the 
Parish  Council 
appears  to  be  the 
proper  authority 
generally. 


All  assessments, 
valuations,  and 
tithe  apportion- 
ment, registers  ot 
voters,  and  all 
official  correspon- 
dence. It  is  diffi- 
cult to  specify  all 
documents,  but  I 
should  be  very  re- 
luctant to  destroy 
any  document. 


I  should  say 
Truro,  which  is 
central,  and  the 
Cornwall  County 
Council  should  be 
the  C-entral  Autho- 
rity. 


The  Neatli  Pulilic  Library,  which 
is  under  the  control  of  the  Neath 
Town  C'ouncil,  would  lie  available 
for  the  reception  of  sui-h  documents, 
and  every  care  of  them  would  be 
taken. 


The  only  inducement  would  be  | 
the  safe  custody  of  the  document,  ' 
but  I  am  certain  very  great  reluc- 
tance would  be  shown  in  parting 
with  the  custody  of  documents. 


I  can  scarcely  It  is  most  difficult  to  answer  this 
answer  this  ques-  question,  as  it  is  conceived  that  no 
tion  satisfactorily,  owner  of  such  documents  (and  I  am 
as  I  do  not  know  not  aware  of  any  such)  would  care 
the  scope  of  the  lo  part  with  the  possession  of  their 
question.  I  am  documents, 
not  aware  of  any 
specific  documents 

relating  to  local  administration  requiring  to  be 
preserved  except  the  Title  Deeds  of  the  Corporation 
under  which  they  hold  the  Borough  property,  which 
is  their  freehold. 


The  country  to  be  mapped  out 
Into  districts,  every  large  town 
being  the  centre  of  a  district.  A  . 
Public  Museum  to  be  provided  in  each  of  these  towns,  with  an  officer 
attached,  appointed,  and  paid  by  and  responsible  to  the  Imperial 
Government,  and  all  public  documents  not  required  for  immediate 
reference  in  the  various  public  offices  in  the  district  to  be  kept  at  the 
Museum,  under  proper  conditions  for  public  inspection. 

I  suggest  a  Museum  rather  than  a  Library,  as  historical  relics  and 
ancient  documents  could  then  be  studied  together.  The  Museum  to  be 
built  (under  Government  sanction)  and  managed  by  a  Committee,  con- 
sisting of  representatives  from  tne  several  Urban  and  Rural  District 
Councils  in  the  District. 

The  expenses  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the  Ctoneral  District  Rates  of  the 
several  Urban  and  Riural  Districts,  and  a  small  grant  in  each  case  from 
GK>vemment. 


I  consider  this  suggastloD  moat 
admirable  and  useful. 
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6.  Ill  wliat  manner  would  it  be 
expedient  to  deal  with  documents 
such  M  parish  registers,  diocesan 
resisters,  churchwardens'  aecounts, 
old  terriers,  old  manorial  rolls, 
records  of  manorial  and  local  courts, 
old  leases,  old  enclosure  awards, 
maps,  or  others  ? 


6.  How  can  local  ooUectioos 
be  best  made  available  for  the 
student? 


7.  What  would  be  the  best 
mode  of  securing  the  services  of 
competent  custodians  ? 


8.  To  wliat  extent,  if  any,  could 
local  libraries,  under  public  control 
or  managed  by  trustworthy  local 
bodies,  be  made  useful  for  the 
purposes  of  custody  ? 


To   store   them    under     public  I       By  having  local  public  offices         By  advertisement. 


control,  as  siiggested. 


established. 


Local  circumstances  must  deter- 
mine to  what  extent. 


that  all  Municipal  Records  should  be  kept  at  the  Town  Hall,  in  the  custody  of  the  Town  Clerk,  in  accordance  with  present  law  and  practice. 


I    hardly    understand    wliat    is         Under  careful  regulations  this  ■ 
meant  by  the  word  **  deal."  could  be  done,  but  this  is  a  very 

I    large  question.  i 


If  not  kept  in  the  parisli  to  which 
they  belong,  they  should  be  pre- 
served in  the  County  Record  office. 


I  cannot  say. 


These  documents  might  be  placed 
in  the  Public  Library  also. 


By  proper  rules,  to  be 
approved  by  the  authorities 
res|X)nsible  for  their  custodv. 
Private  owners  would  probably 
adopt  similar  niles. 


I  cannot  say. 


The  custodian  should  be  an 
officer  of  Uie  County  Council  or 
Corporation,  preferaUy  the  Clerk. 


Ooodpay. 


Tlie  collections  could  be 
placed  in  an  upper  reading 
rrNMii,  where  stuaeuts  could 
peruse  them  without  disturb- 
ance. 


The  Public  Librarian  is  chosen 
by  the  Town  Council,  and  that 
officer  would  be  a  sufficiently 
competent  custodian. 


We  do  not  think  librari^  mostly 
lending  bodies,  are  the  proper  ous* 
todtans  of  documents  which  should 
only  be  consulted  in  Record  Rooms, 
under  proper  supervision,  and  in  no 
case  should  they  be  removed  there- 
Trom. 


I  cannot  say. 


Vide  answers  4  and  5. 


This  is  a  very  difficult  question, 
as  I  question  whether  the  Clergy 
would  be  willing  to  part  with  the 
custody  of  any  *'  ecclesiastical " 
documents,  judging  from  their 
reluctance  to  permit  their  inspec- 
tion even.  It  would  appear  that 
all  these  documents  should  be 
placed  In  the  custody  of  the  Local 
Authority,  if  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  their  safe 
keephig.  The  County  Councils 
would,  I  believe,  lie  quite  willing  to 
supervise  these  arrangements. 


If  they  are  dealt  with  at  all,  the 
only  manner  I  can  suggest  as 
expedient  is  that  they  should  be 
placed  under  the  control  of  the 
Central  County  Authority. 


All  should  be  deposited  in 
Museum  mentioned. 


the 


By  being  open  for  their  in- 
spection and  perusal  at  the 
offices  of  the  Local  Authorities ; 
or  some  records  might  be 
printed  for  circulation. 


In  many  places  this  would  be  an 
admirable  arrangement. 


I  think  it  is  preferable  to 
retain  them  in  the  loau  in  qtio, 
subject  to  conditions  which 
might  be  made  by  the  County 
Council  for  inspection. 


By  being  placed  hi  a  Central 
County  Record  Office,  under  the 
control  of  a  Qovemmeut  Autho- 
rity. 


By  selecting  some  reroonsible 
and  competent  officer  and  paring 
him  a  proper  and  sufficient  salsry, 
and  under  proper  supervision. 


This  would  be  a  difficult  ques- 
tion in  the  flrst  instance,  but  the 
Museums  in  Uie  great  towns 
would  require  a  lam  stall  of 
officials  of  various  grades,  forming 
a  school  for  this  particular  worlc, 
which  would  soon  provide  efficient 
custodians  for  all  other  parts  of 
the  country. 


I  do  not  think  this  could  be  done 
satisfactorily,  as  I  fear  sufficient 
interest  would  ndt  be  taken  by  those 
connected  with  local  Libraries.  My 
own  idea  is  that  if  public  docu- 
ment^ are  to  be  utiliseid  for  Public 
Inspection,  there  should,  for  the 
whole  County,  be  cne  "Record 
Office,*'  under  competent  and  re- 
sponsftile  supervision,  and  conducted 
on  somewhat  the  same  lines  as  the 
Publio  Record  Office  in  London. 
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LOCAL  RECORDS  COMMITTEE. 


ENGLAND 

AND 

WALES. 


1.  Is  it  desirable  to  ettoblish 
throughout  the  country  local 
offices,  under  public  control,  for 
the  presenration,  arrangement, 
and  study  of  documents  relating 
to  the  history  and  administration 
of  the  district? 


2.  If  so,  what  local 
centres  should  be 
chosen,  and  what 
authorities,  local  or 
central,  should  be 
entrusted  with  the 
duty  of  supervision  ? 


3.  What  docu- 
ments relating  to 
local  administra- 
tion should  be  con- 
tinuously preserved? 


4.  What  inducements  can  be 
offered  to  owners  of  documents  of 
antiquarian  value,  whether  general, 
ecclesiastical,  local,  or  personal  in 
their  character,  to  place  them  in 
public  custody?  (Sm  note  *  on 
p.  144.) 


NONCOUUTY 
BOROUGHS— Mfitinwd. 

RBIOATE    .       -       . 


Not  necessary  here. 


BICHMOND  (YORKS) 


RIPON 


Yes,  especially  for  preservation. 
Judging  by  the  case  of  this  Bo- 
rough the  interest  taken  in  their 
study  is  very  smalL 


ghould,  yes  most  decidedly. 


SAFFRON  WALDEN 


The  Council  have  not  exi)re8sed 
any  opinion  as  to  future  arrange-  i 
ments. 


Those  of  the  Cor- 
poration. 


I  can  suggest  no  inducement. 


The  documents 
should  not  be 
moved  further  from 
their  own  localities 
than  is  absolutely 
necessary,  other 
wise     what     local 


All  documents 
having  affinity  to 
those  mentioned  in 
reply  to  Question  1 
as  to  existing  ar- 
rangements. 


Safe 
spirit. 


preservation    and     public 


interest  there  is  in- 
stead of  being  encouraged  will  be  killed.  Boroughs  should  retain  their  own. 
and  I  think  that  they  might  very  well  be  made  centres  of  the  immediate  dis- 
trict around  them.  They  are  all  market  towns,  and  might  have  the  custody 
of  documents  for  the  district  the  population  of  which  attend  the  market. 
Where  there  is  a  large  district  which  cannot  be  so  provided  for  and  has  no 
other  natural  centre,  the  County  Council  might  be  the  custodians,  but  I 
would  deprecate  this  unless  absolutely  necessary  for  reason  before  stated. 


All  municipal 
and  local  civic  Re- 
cords of  the  city 
i^lf  with  the  Cor- 
poration and  all 
Roclestastical  Re- 
cords with  the 
Cathedral  Authori- 
ties. 


All    Records    of 
this  character 

passing  through  the 
Town  Clerk's  Iiands 
are  kept. 


SALTASH 


In  my  opinion,  yea^ 


SANDWICH 


SHREWSBURY 


TAUNTON 


THORNABY-ON.TEES 


In  practice  the  existing  arrange- 
ments under  which  the  Corpora- 
tion records  are  preserved  and 
rendered  accessible  work  well, 
and  it  is  not  considered  desirable 
to  make  any  change. 


The  existing  arranffement  is 
quite  satisfactory  so  far  as  this 
Borough  is  concerned. 


I  certainly  think  it  Is. 


Certainly.  It  is  very  desirable 
that  every  document  of  historical 
importance  should  be  preserved  ; 
but  nothing  should  be  done  that 
would  at  all  interfere  with  the 
rights  of  Corporations,  who  are 
responsible  for  such  preservation. 


As  regards  Bo- 
roughs, acting  for 
one  of  which  I  am 
now  ooncemod,  I 
should  say  Boroughs 
severally  and  the 
Corporation  under 
the  Municipal  Cor- 
porations Act,  188*:, 
should  have  the 
supervision.  As  re- 
gards Counties,  ex- 
cluding the  Bo- 
roughs therein. 
Unions  might  be 
constituted  local 
centres  and  the 
Guardians  the  Local 
Authorities. 


The  Corporation 
are  not  disposed  to 
assent  to  any  re- 
moval of  their 
records  from  the 
Borough  to  the  cus- 
tody or  supervision 
of  any  other  autho- 
rity. 


For  all  Boroughs 
the  Town   Council 
through  their  officer 
the  Town  Clerk,  as 
now. 


I  should  say  the 
towns  in  each 
county  which  are 
centres  of  railway 
communication. 


No  responsible 
authority  would  be 
willing  to  part  with 
any  such  Hoou- 
ments. 


Charters,  Acts  of 
Parliament  relative  i 
to   the   centre,   or  . 
containing  "saving 
clauses"    with   re-  , 
gard  to  some  part 
of       the      centre,  ' 
minute  book^  • 

Orders  of  any  De- 
partment   of    His 
Majesty's    Govern-  ; 
ment  affecting  the 
centre.  Judgments,  I 
deeds,     and   maps 
relative     to     any 
property      situate  - 
within  the  centre.    ( 


The  Minutes  of 
the  Corporation 
and  also  the  various 
d'DCuments  Indica- 
ted in  Question  No. 
5. 


The  Minutes  of 
the  Council  and  of 
Its  Committees  as 
well  as  all  impor- 
tant report?,  also 
deeds  relating  to 
town  property  and 
official  documents. 


All  registers,  all 
proceedings         of 

Sovemliig  bodies,  all 
ocuments  likely  to 
assist  in  forming  a 
history  of  a  county 
and  the  towns  and 
places  thereof. 


Everything 
importance. 


of 


Urge  the  safer  custody,  give  the 
owners  a  copy  of  the  documents;, 
and  an  undertaking  to  deliver  them 
up  on  demand. 


The  Town  Council  would  doubt- 
less undertake  the  safe  costody  of 
such  documents. 


Safe  custody  and  nrotectioii 
against  Are.  Access  by  the  geneiai 
public  free  or  at  a  nominal  darge. 


I  think  such  inducements  would 
be  of  no  use,  except  perliaps  at  to 
private  owners. 
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6.  In  what  manner  would  it  be 
expedient  to  deal  with  documents 
such  aa  pariah  registers,  diocesan 
resisten,  churchwardens'  accounts, 
old  terriers,  old  manorial  rolls, 
records  of  manorial  and  local  courts, 
old  leases,  old  enclosure  awards, 
maps,  or  others  ? 


0.  How  can  local  collections 
be  best  made  arallable  for  the 
student  ? 


7.  What  would  be  the  best 
mode  of  securing  the  services  of 
competent  custodians  ? 


&  To  what  extent^  if  any,  could 
local  libraries,  under  public  control 
or  managed  oy  tmstworthj  local 
bodies,  be  made  useful  for  the 
purposes  of  custody? 


This  is  a  veiT  wide  question ;  but 
it  is  abundantly  evident  ttiat  ordi- 
nary parochial  incumbents  are  far 
too  indifferent  or  negligent  about 
the  safe  keeping  of  parochial  regis- 
ters and  other  parisn  documentC. 


They  would    go    to    the    local 
centres. 


This  is  also  a  wide  question. 


S9eSo.% 


After  indexhig  or  abstracting  such 
as  lend  themselves  to  this  course, 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  keep  these  documents 
in  their  several  bundles,  arranged 
chronologically. 


This  borough  needs  no  special 
record  keeper. 


There  might  be  kept  at  the 
Record  Office  or  with  some 
other  convenient  authority  a 
catalogue  of  the  documents  at 
each  local  centre  open  to  search. 
A  model  set  of  n»ulations 
might  be  provided  under  which 
students  should  have  access  to 
them,  to  be  varied  or  added  to, 
to  meet  local  circumstances.  A 
bond  or  other  security  should 
be  given  by  students  wishing  to 
undertake  long  investiKatlous. 
Removal  of  valuable  documents 
should  be  prohibited  unless  for 
public  purposes,  and  then  ade- 
quate security  should  be  given. 


The  Corporation  Records  are 
now  available  on  application. 


The  collections  should  be 
"centred,"  then  classified  aad 
Indexed,  and  the  student  should 
be  at  liberty  to  inspect  any  and 
all  the  documents  upon  a  cer- 
tain small  payment,  but  I  do 
not  consider  it  wise  that  the 
documents  should  be  allowed 
to  leave  their  proper  custody. 


By  permitting  inspection  at 
all  reasonable  hours,  and  the 
payment  of  a  small  fee. 


■  If  possible  I  think  they  should  be  printed  and  bound  up  in  books  of 
reference.  The  publio  should  be  at  liberty  to  peruse  the  printed 
matter  flee  ot^harge,  and.  tp  inspect  any  original  document  on  pay- 
ment of  a  flxea  fee. 


A  central  department  for  this 
pupose  wodla  be  useful.  The 
Classtflcation  .of  documents  for 
reference  would  be  easily  carried 

tut.    One  principal  idea  sfionld  b? 
ept  in  mdid,  viz.,  the  ab^late 
safety  of  all  documents. 


3658. 


Atudents  are  few,  ana  they 
yrlll  not  object  to  taking  any 
trouble  that  may  be  necessary 
if  they  are  guaranteed  a  right 
of  inspection. 


.There  is  no  Ubniy  here  available. 


I  should  doubt  whether  the 
librarians  of  local  libraries,  unless  in 
some  cases  where  they  are  laige  and 
important,  would  be  able  to  under- 
stand the  importance  or  oompetent 
for  the  management  of  valuable 
documents,  especially  where  they 
date  back  for  long  periods. 


By  remuneration  for  these  ser- 
vices to  be  paid  bv  the  Local 
Authority ;  part  of  this  remunera- 
tion would  be  reimbursed  by  the 
small  fee  which  might  be  made 
payable  by  students  and  persons 
Inspecting.  If  no  fee  be  made 
payable  some  of  the  custodians 
would  be  pestered  daily  by  cer- 
tain "cranks,"  probably. 


Where  local  libraries  are  available 
and  suitable  accommodatim  can  be 
procured  for  important  public  docn« 
ments,  the  buikUngs  of  these  libraries 
and  the  services  of  the  lilnurian  as 
custodian  might  advantageously  be 
used  upon,  probably,  a  small  pay- 
ment or  acicnowledgnient. 


So  far  as  this  Borough  \m  con- 
cerned this  is  already  provided 
for. 


Tlirough  ^he  governing  body  of 
the  town  or  place. 


Oorporatkm  records  are  always 
in  the  custody  of  the  Town  Clerk, 
and  most,  if  not  all,  Co*i>orations 
have  strong-rooms  for  the  purpose, 
'I'le  same  with  respect  to  most 
other  public  bodies. 


The  Council  could,  if  neoessaiy, 
arrange  that  certain  dDcuments 
mii^t  be  kept  and  inspectod  at  our 
FreeLlbraiy. 


I  have  no  experience  of  the  work- 
ing of  a  Publio  library  as  one  does 
not  exist  here.  X  should,  however, 
be  Inclined  to  suapest  that  the  cus- 
todians of  Public  libraries  under  the 
Acts  would  be  the  proper  custodians 
of  documents  relating  to  the  place 
in  which  such  Public  Library  exists. 


Public  Libraries  mig'it  be  made 
available  ior  all  such  documents  as 
can  be  obtained  ;  but  in  nil  cases 
there  should  be  a  sufficient  guarantee 
for  safe  custody.  Whatever  cost  la 
Incurred  must  not  be  charged  on  the 
penny  ratel 


A  A 
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LOCAL  RECORDS  COMMITTEE. 


ENGLAND 

AND 

WALES. 


1.  IB  it  desirable  to  eetabUah 
throughout  the  eauntrr  local 
offices,  under  public  control,  for 
the  preservation,  arrangement, 
and  study  of  documents  relating 
to  the  history  and  administration 
of  the  district  r 


2.  If  so,  what  local 
centres  should  be 
chosen,  and  what 
authorities,  local  or 
central,  should  be 
entrusted  with  the 
duty  of  superrision? 


8.  What  docu- 
ments relating  to 
local  administra- 
tion should  be  con- 
tinuously preserved? 


4.  What  Inducements  can  be 
offered  to  owners  of  documents  of 
antiquarian  value,  whether  general, 
ecclesiastical,  local,  or  personal  in 
their  character,  to  pl*ce  them  In 
public  custody  f  (See  note  *  on 
p.  144). 


NON-COUNTY 
BOSOUQHB— oonMniMd. 

TODMOBDSX     -       -       • 


T0TNB8 


TBUBO 


TUKBBIDGE  WELL8 


WAJUFIBLD 


WAB&IKOTON  . 
(Town  Clerk  and  Muni- 
cipal Librarian,  jointly). 


WAEWICK 


WEDNXaBUBY 


It  Is. 


For  Boroughs, 
Town  Councils ; 
elsewhere  Urban 
District  Councils 
or  Kural  Dtitrict 
Councils. 


Yes. 


I  think  not,  io  far  as  the  docu- 
ments in  Truro  are  concerned. 


Yes. 


Boroughs,  Urban 
Districts,  Parish 
Districts,  '  Town 
Councils,  District 
Councils,  and  possi- 
bly Parish  Councils, 
the  latter  have  the 
custody  of  Tithe 
Maps,  and  control 
of  Charities  other 
than  Eocleslsstical, 
and  the  documents 
relating  thereto. 


In  my  opinion  It  is  not.  I 
think  thst  any  persons  Interested 
can  at  all  times  obtain  Inspection 
of  documents  In  the  hands  of  a 
public  officer  upon  application.  - 


Yes. 


The  Corporation 
have  adopted  the 
Free  Libraries  and 
Museums  Act,  have 
acquired  sites  for  a 
Free  Library  and  a 
Museum,  and  will 
probably  erect  both 
buildings  when 
leasehold  interests 
In  the  sites  expire, 
at  Mlchaelmas,1900. 


It  Is  desirable  in 
the  interest  of 
students  (1)  that 
such  documents  should  be  concentrated 
In  centres  of  population  or  places  of 
convenient  access,  and  (2)  that  they 
should  not  be  removed  very  far  finom 
their  original  localities.  In  many 
counties  the  County  To^n  suggests 
Itself  as  the  approimate  place,  but  In 
others  the  exbtence  of  several  large 
centres,  and  the  desirability  of 
encouraging  local  students,  suggest 
further  decentralisation.  Bach  County 
Borough  and  County  Town,  in  which 
proper  accommodation  Is  provided, 
might  be  recognised  In  some  wur  as  a 
"local  centre"  for  this  purpose.  Proper 
accommodation  should  be  understood 
to  mean  the  existence  of  a  municipal 
public  library,  having  a  suitable  fire- 
proof storeroom  and  a  competent 
librarian.  i 


Charters,  Bate 
books.  Ledgers, 
Minute  books.  Copy 
Letter  books,  Let- 
ters, Orders,  Be- 
ports.  Precepts, 
Deeds  relating  to 
public  property. 
Beoords  of  local 
oonrtSjParish  maps. 


Minute  Books 
and  Books  of 
Account  and,  of 
course,  all  deeds 
and  documents 
relating  to  the  pro- 
perty of  the  dto- 
trict. 


All. 


All  Charters, 
Commissions,  and 
historical  records. 


All  papers  and 
documents  should 
be. 


I  do  not  know  what  inducement 
could  be  offered  unless  it  were  made 
compulsory  on  local  authorities  to 
provide  suitable  accommodation, 
under  inspection  from  Central 
Authority. 

The  suggestion  (*)  on  page  144  is 
a  very  good  one. 


Owners  ere  not  likely  to  place 
their  documenU  in  the  custody  of 
Local  Authorities ;  they  mi^t  to 
Town  Councils  in  some  cases.  They 
might,  however,  be  willing  to  give 
copies,  or  allow  copies  to  be  taken, 
of  their  documents,  and  for  them  to 
be  deposited  with  the  Local  Autho- 
riUes. 


Any  documents  committed  to  the 
care  of  the  Corporation  of  TTwo 
will  be  scrupulously  looked  after. 


Corporations  are  the  most  perma- 
nent of  all  local  authorities.  If 
they  were  entrusted  with  such 
documents  there  would,  I  think,  be 
no  fear  for  their  safe  custody,  and 
thsy  would  be  more  Interested  than 
any  other  authority  In  allowing 
public  access  with  proper  safe- 
guards. 


I  am  afraid  that  this  would  entail 
the  creation  of  a  new  c^ce,  and 
would  not  be  popular. 


It  does  not  seem  practicable  to 
propose  that  records  or  title  deeds 
of  legal  value  should  be  removed 
from  the  custody  of  thehr  owners  or  proper  public 
authorities,  and  the  charge  of  such  documents  would 
be  InoonsUtent  with  the  usual  functions  of  an 
ordinsry  public  library.  It  Is  probable,  however, 
that  many  public  and  private  holders  of  documents 
of  antiquarian  interest,  but  no  longer  of  legal  value, 
might  be  Induced  to  make  a  gift  of  them  to  a  '^  local 
centre."  such  as  is  proposed.  Unless  sn  owner  were 
willing  to  do  this,  it  is  doubtful  whether  It  would 
be  deurable  that  a  public  library  should  undertake 
the  responsibility  of  safe  custody.  In  the  case  of 
trustees  or  cAclal  custodians,  power  might  be  given 
to  the  appropriate  Government  Department  to 
authorise  the  transfer  to  the  ''local  centre*'  of 
obsolete  documents,  so  as  to  relieve  the  custodians 
of  some  responsibility  In  parting  with  them.  A  list 
of  "local  centres,"  or  approv^  places  of  deposit, 
might  be  compiled  bv  the  Deputy  Keeper  ch  the 
Becords,  and  published  with  his  Annual  Bepcrt. 


It  would  seem  that  the  County  Council  would  be  the  fitting  Local  Authority  to  provide  a  Beeord  Office  as  depoaitoty 
building  might  be  provided  where  the  County  Buildings  are.  and  each  town  might  nave  its  separate  room  or  plaioe.  ^o 
established,  no  doubt  proprietors  of  documents  of  historicu  interest  would  be  induced  to  make  use  of  the  same  as  a 
would  be  of  real  Interest  to  tiie  student  or  local  antiquarian  be  preserved ;  mere  family  records  or  personal  memoraods, 
different  that  the  mixing  up  of  Free  Libraries  with  the  scheme  would  not  seem  advisable,  and  however  good  a  committee 


It  if  highly  derixmbia. 


Town  Councils 
in  Boroughs  and 
County  Boroughs, 
County  Councils 
for   non-mnnlclpal 


I 


The  Inducements  auggested  in 
the  note  (*)  on  p.  144  should  be 
aU-snfflclent. 


(a)  Printed     Be- 
ports  of  all  Com- 
mittees    and     of  , 
Executive  Officers.    : 

(b)  Agenda       of  i 
Council  Meetings.    < 

(c)  Plans  and  maps  of  locality  (whenever  oompiledl 

(d)  Copies  of  Parliamentary  papers  relating  to  locality. 

(e)  Solicitors  frequently  have  m  thehr  possestrfon  old 
Tills  Deeds  of  great  antiquarian  value.  Owing  to  their 
age  they  are  of  no  value  as  a  security,  and  of  lltUe 
value  as  evidence  of  title.  Property  owners  should  be 
recommended,  sublect  to  the  advice  of  their  SolidtOfS, 
to  allow  such  documents  to  be  placed  under  puttlle 
control. 
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5.  In  wliat  manner  would  it  be 
expedient  to  deal  with  documents 
auch  aa  paristi  registera,  diocesan 
resiaters.  churchwardens'  accounts, 
old  terriers,  old  manorial  rolls, 
recordB  of  manorial  and  local  courts, 
old  leases,  old  enclosure  awards, 
maps,  or  others  ? 


6.  How  oan  local  collections 
be  best  made  available  for  the 
student  ? 


7.  What  would  be  the  best 
mode  of  securing  the  Mr  rices  of 
competent  custodians  ? 


8.  To  what  extent,  if  any,  could 
local  libraries,  under  public  control, 
or  managed  by  trustworthy  local 
bodiea,  be  made  useful  for  the 
purpoaes  of  cuatodyT 


Parish  Registers  ought  to  be  kept^ 
after  a  certain  length  of  time,  with 
all  the  other  documents  of  the 
Parish,  in  the  custody  of  an  officer 
^pointed  by  the  local  authoritT; 
churchwardens'  Accounts  at  the 
Church,  and  Manorial  rolls,  Ac,  by 
the  steward  of  the  manor.  Awards, 
maps,  and  other  documents  relating 
to  the  civil  administration  of  the 
parish  with  all  the  other  parish 
documents. 


Pariah  Begisters  should  be  placed 
where  more  easily  accessible  than 
at  present.  In  many  cases  the 
CUngy  put  great  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  inspection,  and  charge  heavy 
fees  when  only  required  for  anti- 

3uarlan  purposes.    As  to  the  other 
ocuments,  it  is  very  difficult  to  see 
how  they  can  be  dealt  with. 


By  making  it  obligatwy  on 
local  authorities  to  keep  in 
suitable  rooms,  classify,  and 
index  the  documents. 


llrst  make  the  duty  of  keeping 
the  documents  a  public  duty  on 
the  local  authorities,  and  then 
require  them  to  appoint  a  com- 
petent custodian. 


By  being  placed  in  some  cus- 
tody where  available,  during 
usual  office  hours,  for  inspection 
and  copying  on  payment  of  a 
moderate  fixed  fee  . 


To  insist  on  the  custodians  of 
these  documents  keeping  same  in 
fireproof  safes.  The  Rural  Deans 
are  calling  attention  of  the  Clergy 
to  this  important  provision. 


By  providing  that  they  should  be 
handed  over  to  the  Corporation, 
with  full  rights  of  access  reserved 
to  the  Public. 


I  shall  be  pleased  to  assist 
any  student  by  providing  for  his 
inspection  any  ancient  public 
document.  • 


By  similar  means. 


I  am  unable  to  make  any  sugges- 
tion upon  this  question. 


To  make  papers  available  for 
students,  it  appears  to  me 
absolutely  to  require  a  duly 
appointed  officer  to  take  chaige 
of  tliem. 


Great  difficulty  would  arise  In 
country  districts. 


In  moat  cases  there  is  not  at 
present  sufficient  apace  in  the 
library ;  in  many  we  librarian's 
time  is  too  much  occupied,  but  in 
cases  where  there  is  suffident  space, 
the  local  litnrary  would  be  a  most 
useful  place  for  the  purpose  of 
custody.  The  librarian  ought  to  be 
in  a  position  to  see  the  readers,  and 
they  (the  readers)  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  take  any  book  or  docu- 
ment out  of  the  room.  Pens,  ink, 
and  paper  ought  to  be  available  for 
taking  extracts. 


Libraries  under  the  Public  Libraries 
Act  would  be  very  suitable  for 
deposit  and  inspection  of  documents, 
and  might  be  made  use  of  to  a  Uige 
extent.  Other  Libraries  would  not 
be  available,  as  they  mii^t  be  closed 
at  any  time. 


This  would  depend  on  the  funds 
at  disposal  of  the  Governing  Body. 


This  might  very  well  be  left  to 
the  Oerporation.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  Corporations  to 
carry  out  any  hard  and  fast  rules ; 
the  nest  method  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  circumstances  of 
each  district. 


An  old  Library  belonging  to  the 
Truro  Grammar  School  luks  been 
transferred  to  the  Reference  Library 
of  the  Public  FMe  Library  with  good 
results. 


I  think  Public  Librsries  and 
Museums  might  be  made  use  of  for 
these  purposes  with  much  advantage. 


Where  Technical  Schools  are  in, 
the  hands  of  a  Local  Authority, 
the  services  of  the  Secretary  or 
Clerk  could  be  made  available. 


Sm  previcuB  answer. 


Local  collections  could  be  best  dealt  with  by  their  being  placed  in  Municipal  Libraries  in  the  laiger|towns, 
as  suggested.  They  would  then  be  in  the  custody  of  public  officials,  and  freely  accessible  to  students,  at 
convenient  hours.  In  places  so  small  that  there  are  not  sufficient  funds  available  under  the  Public  Librariea 
Acts  to  provide  safe  deposit  and  to  pay  a  competent  custodian,  it  is  most  probable  that  equal  difficulty 
would  be  found  in  raising  the  necessary  amount  ttom  any  other  source.  But,  given  a  satisfactory  place  of 
deposit  and  public  access,  it  would  be  well  to  authorise  the  library  authority  or  County  Council;  to  provide 
funds  for  expert  work  in  cataloguing  and  arranging  specially  valuable  collections. 


Documents  of  legal  value,  such  as 
Parish  Registers,  should  not  be 
transferred  to  a  public  library. 
Ot Iters,  such  as  Tithe  Maps  and 
Enclosure  Awards,  should  be  sought 
for,  and  in  some  cases  transferred. 
In  other  categories  a  moving  date 
might  be  fixed,  and  transfer  autho- 
rised of  documents  earlier  than  that 
date.  Provision  should  be  made  by 
law  (1)  to  enable  a  Countv  or 
Coun^  Borough  Council  to  call  for 
books  and  papers  within  its  area,  so 
that  the  present  place  of  all  public 
documents  may  be  ascertained  and 
recorded ;  (2)  to  require  incumbents 
of  parishes  to  allow  a  County 
Council  or  ''Local  Centre"  autho- 
rity to  make  a  transcript  of  any 
parish  register  to  the  year  1812,  but 
not^ter. 


for  all  documents  relating  to  the  County,  including  the  smaller  Boroughs— County  Boroughs  might,  pemape,  object  to  be  thus  centralised.  A 
small  community  would  undertake  the  expense  of  a  custodian,  but  would  leave  matters  to  remain  as  at  present.  If  such  a  proper  Record  Office  were 
deposit,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  Diocesan  Registers,  Ac.,  might  not  also  find  a  place  there.  Care  should  be  taken  that  only  such  documents  as 
however  interesting,  ought  not  to  have  a  place  in  a  Public  Repositonr.  The  qualifications  of  a  Librarian  and  a  custodian  of  documents  are  so 
may  be  formed,  the  management  wculd  always  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Custodian,  who  would  have  his  whole  interest  in  his  occupation. 


(a)  Diocesan  Resisters  are  gene- 
rally in  safe  cusbody  at  the  various 
Diocesan  Registries,  though  not 
always  accessible  except  on  pay- 
ment of  fees. 

(b)  Parish  Registers,  Church- 
wardens' Accounts,  Old  Terriers, 
should  be  transferred  from  ecclesi- 
astical to  civil  control ;  similarly, 
old  manorial  rolls  and  records,  old 
leases,  and  old  maps  should  be 
transferred  to  the  representative 
locsl  authority. 


By  a  strictly  guarded 
of  issues  for  reference, 
to  that  in  operation 
Public  Record  Office. 


svstem 
similar 
at  the 


A  small  Committee  of  local 
antiquarlana  (chosen  ad  koe) 
might  administer  a  Local  Reoora 
Department  at  the  Free  Pablic 
LilMvic;  and  also  be  permitted 
to  mi^  PreseotatioDs  to  the 
Town  (or  CountaMoimcil  for  the 
psyment  of  a  liorarian  or  other 
Custodian,  and  peihaps  for  the 
calendaring  and  printing  of 
records  important  to  the  public 
weal. 


As  stated  in  nreviouB  reply,  except 
that  the  administration  ox  a  Becovd 
Department  would  necessarily  be 
worked  very  strictly  with  regard  to 
the  inspection  of  precious  pubUo 
documents. 


3668. 
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LOCAL  RECORDS  COMMITTEE. 


ENGLAND 

AND 

WALES. 


1.  I8  it  deflinble  to  eitablUh 
throughout  the  conntrj  local 
offices,  under  public  control,  for 
the  preienration,  arrangement, 
and  study  of  documents  relating 
to  the  history  and  administration 
of  the  district? 


2.  If  so,  what  local 
centals  should  be 
chosen,  and  what 
authorities,  local  or 
central,  should  be 
entrusted  with  the 
duty  of  supervision  ? 


8.  What  docu- 
ments relating  to 
local  administra- 
tion should  be  con- 
tinuously  preserved? 


4.  What  inducements  can  be 
offered  to  owners  of  documents  of 
antiquarian  value,  whether  general, 
ecclesiastical,  local,  or  personal  in 
their  character,  to  place  them  in 
public  custody?  {See  note  *  on 
p.  144.) 


KON-COUNTY 
BOROUOHS— «m<<nued. 

WELSHPOOL 


Yes,  I  think  so. 


WEST  HABTLEFOOL 


WINCHESTER   • 

(Mr.  W.  H.  Jacob,  for 
Town  Clerk.) 


Local  authorities  would,  no 
doubt,  be  the  most  satisfactory 
custodians  of  any  documents  that 
it  should  be  considered  desirable 
to  have  preserved. 


Most  decidedly. 


W0EIK6HAM 


Yes. 


WOODSTOCK 


WJBJBZHAH 


TBOVIL 


I  know  of  no  place 
near  here  which 
would  be  adapted 
for  the  purpose. 
We  have  a  Museum 
and  Free  Public 
Library  here,  but 
It  is  hardly  large 
enough  for  anything 
beyond  its  present 
contents. 


The  Public  Li- 
brarian might  be 
entrusted  with  the 
charge  of  such 
documents. 


I  hope  that  civil 
docimients  will  re- 
main with  their 
proper  guardians, 
subject  to  some 
central  competent 
authority,  who 
should  periodically 
visit  the  collection. 


By  all  ineans.  especially  for  the 

S reservation  of  the  old  books  and 
eeds  in  the  charge  of  parochial 
authorities.  But  the  Boroughs 
would  not,  I  should  think,  care  to 
part  wit  1  their  records.  I  know 
that  the  Borough  of  Woodstock 
would  decline  to  do  so. 


Yes. 


Certainly. 


Municipal  autho- 
rities and  Rural 
District  Councils 
for  rural,  parislies. 


A  complete  set  of 
every  document  con- 
nected with  Local 
Self  Government 
should  be  bound  up 
in  liandy  volumes 
at  the  close  of  every 
municipal  year,  and 
most  of  Uiese  are 
now  printed.  Thus 
whilst  reference 
was  assured  for 
future  information 
the  accumulation  of 
waste  paper  would 
be  avoided. 


Minute  Books  and 
all  Legal  Docu- 
ments. 


I  fear  to  venture  an  opinSoD  on 
this  delicate  subject.  Tliere  are 
here  in  Winchester  great  storas  of 
M8S.,  in  College,  well  cared  for  l^ 
Mr.  Kirby  ;  in  Cathedral  well  cared 
for  by  the  Dean,  and  the  Episcopal 
Registers  in  the  capable  care  of  the 
Registrar.  Keed  I  say  these  are 
jealously  r^arded,  and  removal 
would  be  resisted. 


Here  there  appear  All  Minute  Books, 
to  be  two  altema-  deeds,  leases,  ana 
tives  :  either  the  valuation  lists. 
County  Town  or  the 
head  of  the  Rural 

District  ^Council  (the  area  of  which 
roughly  ^rresponos  with  the  hundred). 
In  the  first  case  the  County  Council 
should  be  entrusted  with  the  super- 
vision ;  in  the  latter  the  Rural  District 
Council.  The  Ozon  County  Council  is 
already  periodically  enquiring  into  the 
state  and  custody  of  parish  documents, 
under  the  powers  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act,  and  I  think  that  the  balance 
of  advantage  is  in  favour  of  the  County 
Councils,  in  the  small  counties  at  all 
events. 


Each  City  or 
Borough  might  be 
chosen  as  a  centre, 
and  a  suitable  fire- 
proof building  pro- 
vided as  an  adjunct 
to  the  free  Public 
Library. 


Generally,  I  think 
on  the  whole,  the 
most  convenient 
and  feasible  plan  would  be  (except -in  special 
cases)  to  make  every  County  Court  a  Local  Record 
Ofllce,  for  the  deposit  of  all  such  documents  as 
shall  by  competent  authority  be  directed  to  be 
preserved  there,  the  Registrar  beins  the  Ee^er, 
and  a  strong  fireproof  room  attached  to  his  office. 
The  usual  safe  would  not  then  be  required,  as  a 
portion  of  the  fireproof  room  will  then  be  avail- 
able. On  the  establishment  of  County  Courts,  a 
Commissioner  was  sent  down  to  the  localities  to 
hear  the  opinion  of  the  inhabitants    on    the 

Eroposal,  and  a  similar  course  could  be  adopted 
1  the  case  now  imder  consideration.  The 
advantages  of  this  County  Court  arrangement 
would  be  that  it  would  utilise  an  existing  function 
practically  near  and  accessible  to  the  public,  with 
the  Registrar  or  his  dark  always  on  the  spot. 
This  would  avoid  the  creation  of  a  new  officer,  and 
be  far  less  expensive.  The  Registrar  should  be 
compensated  by  a  imall  additfon  to  his  ralary 
(sa^,  in  most  cases,  IN.  a  year  and  si»ecified  fees 
for  extracts,  but  none  for  searches  made  by  the 
applicant  himself  or  his  agent).  I  may  mention 
as  an  additional  prospective  advantage,  that  if 
Co«nty  Courts  shocdd  ever  be  made  District 
Reglstr  es,  under  the  Land  Registry  Acts,  it  would 
be  yeiy  ooovenient  and  a  saving  (»f  expense  f<»r 
the  Registnir  to  be  the  Keeper  of  the  Records,  Ac. 


I 


Charters,  Com- 
missions of  the 
Peace,  Title  Deeds, 
Minute  and  princi- 
pal Account  Books, 
important  Plans 
and  Correspon- 
dence, Rate  Books, 
and  Burgess  Bolls. 


Those  contained  in  the 
tion  (*)  on  page  144. 


The  main  inducement  would  be 
safe  custody,  indexing,  and  aocesii- 
bility  for  safe-guarded  public  refer- 


ence. 


I  doubt  if  any  owners  of  such 
documents  would  avail  themselves 
of  such  an  offer,  but  there  could  be 
no  harm  in  givii^  Uiem  ^bm 
opportunity. 


(1)  Fftrish  Regis- 
ters, (2)  Tithe  Rent 
Charge  Apportion- 
ments and  Maps, 
(S)  Inclosure  A  wuils 
and  Maps,  (4)  Land 
Tax     Assessments, 

(5)  Deposited  Plans  for  Parliament.  Other  daases  of 
documents  will  occur.  One  is  an  obligation  on  every 
person  proving  a  will  to  send  by  post  a  copy  thereof  on 
a  !«.  stamp,  with  a  note  of  the  probate  to  the  Local 
Record  Office  of  the  District  wherein  the  TMtator 
resided.  This  would  much  relieve  the  PriadpalaDd 
District  Probate  Courts,  and  would  satlaty  moat 
applicants.  Another  important  claaa  of  local  docii> 
ments  which  apf  ear  to  nave  escaped  notice  is  the 
proceedings  of  ex]<U«d  turnpike  trusts,  for  which  no 
provision  was  mat  o,  and  they  are  consequently  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  Tate  clerks  or  their  repreaentatlves. 
The  whole  of  the  documents  would  not  be  required, 
)  robably  only  the  Mfaiute  Books  and  aoconnta  and  title 
deeds  of  lands  ]  urchased.  I  am  not  aware  what 
becomes  of  Coroners*  Inquisitions  where  no  person  is 
committed  for  trial. 
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5.  In  what  manner  would  it  be 
expedient  to  deal  with  docomenta 
inch  as  pariah  registers,  diocesan 
reglBters,  churchwardens'  accounts, 
old  terriers,  old  manorial  rolls, 
records  of  manorial  and  local  conns, 
old  leasee,  old  enclosure  awards, 
maps,  or  others  ? 


6.  How  can  local  collections 
be  best  made  arailable  for  the 
student? 


7.  What  would  be  the  best 
mode  of  securing  the  serrices  of 
competent  custodians  ? 


8.  To  whai  extant,  if  any,  could 
local  librariea,  under  ptblic  oostral 
or  managed  ojr  touaiworthar  loeal 
bodies,  be  made  UMtol  for  the 
purpoaea  of  cnatody  f 


It  would  be  necessary  to  find  a 
suitable  place  first,  and  then  the 
question  could  be  considered. 


By  advertising  for  a  competent 
person  with  a  salary  equivalent 
to  the  work. 


Here  again  Jealousy  exists.  Old 
Parish  Registers  and  Bate  Books  I 
know  are  ntylected  in  places,  and 
Bate  Books  in  private  hands.  This 
I  know,  as  I  have  seen  the  Books 
and  also  Registers,  the  latter  lacking 
binding.  Churchwardens' Accounts 
too  are  most  valuable,  but,  alaa, 
neglected,  and  too  often  gone.  Com- 
petent supervision  is  needed  from 
central  authority. 


It  is  considered  that  maay  of 
these  documents  must  renuiin  In 
the  custody  of  those  on  whom  the 
responsibility  of  taking  care  of  Uiem 
rests. 


If  local  record  offices  were  estab- 
lished, most  of  these  might  be 
deposited  there. 


Only  by  central  influence,  and 
if  need  be  a  county  depositoiY  ; 
but  here  again  jealousy  must  be 
f oui^t  agunst. 


I  have  already  referred  to  parish 
Reffisters  and  Enclosuiv  Awards 
ana  Maps.  As  regards  the  former, 
a  book  for  recording  a  certain 
number  of  events  should  be  retained 
br  the  present  authority  until 
filled.  IMocesan  Registers  had 
better  stay  where  they  are,  and 
I  Ohurchwardens'  Aeeounta  of  recent 
date  also  ;  but  acoounta  previous  to 
a  speoifled  date  should  be  deposited. 


That  there  are  many  such  is 
certain  in  every  city  and  county. 
A  responsible  expert  should  be 
paid,  and  no  doubt  he  could 
always  command  honorary  assis- 
tance. The  County  Councils 
would  seem  to  be  a  promising 
field  for  a  Central  Record  Office. 


Th^  may  If  room  could  be  found. 


By  veating  the  oustodj  of  docu- 
ments in  public  bodiee,  who 
would  proMbly  appoint  an 
officiaL 


Local  Xibcariana,  so  far  as  one's 
experience  goee,  are  hardly  nkely  to 
be  very  serviceable  amldsf^  tShe  ooeaa 
of  novels  and  the  press  of  readers  of 
such.  But  a  Reference  Library  with 
a  good  room  and  aooommodation  for 
readers  and  students,  and  a  deposi- 
tory for  local  MBS.  might  be  a  aoln- 
tion  and  merit  close  oonsidaratlon, 
and  even  in  Corporations  a  few 
enthusiaats  may  oe  found.  The 
whole  qneation  of  the  oonaervation 
of  the  publioor  rather  local  reoordi 
calls  for  national  attention,  io  that 
no  information  and  M88.  may  be 
Jeopardised. 


I  do  not  know  that  this  iovroe 
could  be  so  uttliaed  satisfaetorfly. 


if.  B.— Might  I  suggest  that  tbe  Committee  might  see  their  way  to  appoint  local  sub-oommisaiooers,  who 
should  visit  especially  the  parochial  authoritiea,  and  make  a  rough  calendar  of  the  dooumenta  In  their  charge  t 
I  am  occasionally  hearing  of  cases  where  old  books  and  dooumenta  are  vanishing,  or  have  vanished.  The 
sub-commissioner  should  be  a  man  who  knows  his  neishbourfaood  and  has  some  antiquarian  knowledge,  and 
his  enquiry  would  show  where  there  were  many  reoords  worth  study  except  for  purely  local  purpoaea. 


By  being  calendared,  indeced, 
and  properly  arranged  in  suit- 
able rooms. 


By  adaptinff  the  rules  of  the 
Public  Record  Office. 


Some  remuneration  to  Publle 
Librarlana. 


Sm  before. 


Ai  before  aiggaated. 


There  are 
allQdeto. 


none  in  the  diitri 
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LOCAL  RECORDS  COMMITTEE. 


ENGLAND. 


1.  I8  it  desirable  to  establish 
throoghoat  the  ooontiy  local 
oflloes,  under  public  control,  for 
the  preservation,  arrangement, 
and  study  of  documents  relating 
to  the  history  and  administration 
of  the  district? 


2.  If  so,  what  local 
centres  should  be 
chosen,  and  what 
authorities,  local  or 
central,  should  be 
entrustod  with  the 
duty  of  superyision  ? 


LONDON  VESTRIES. 


BERHONDSEY  - 

(Clerk,  on  behalf  of  a  > 
Committee  of  the  Vestry).  ; 


OUCBEBWELL 
(aerk). 


CHELSEA    .... 
(Clerk,  by  direction  of 
Local  OoTemment  Com* 
mlttee). 


Yes. 


HJLMMEBSMITH 

(Special  Committee). 


Yes,  in  many  cases.  In  the 
Parish  of  Chelsea  there  is  already 
a  pubUc  museum  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Public  Libraries  Com* 
missioners  who  are  appointed  by 
the  Vestry. 


We  think  such  establisiiments 
are  desirable. 


ST.  JAMES  AHD  ST.  JOHN, 
CLBBKBNWELL. 

(Clerk,    on    behalf   of 
Veslay). 


ST.    JAMES,    WESTMIN- 
STER, 
(aerk). 


Yes. 


Yes. 


ST.  JOHN.  HAUP8TEAD 
(aerk). 


The  Borough, 
IHstrict,  and  Urban 
Council's  Offices. 


The  Libraries 
Committee  working 
through  the  new 
Borough  Councils 
in  London. 


The  County  Ooun. 
cils  should  have 
general  supervision. 
The  Public  Libraries 
where  they  exist 
appear  to  have  the 
necessary  macht. 
nery,  and  the  Li- 
brarians have  gene- 
rally the  necessary 
qualiflcations. 


The  Local  Centres 
to  which  the  records 
refer.  In  the  Me. 
tropolis,  the  new 
Borough  Councils. 


The  District 
under  the  control 
of  the  Local  Muni- 
cipal Authority. 
The  Municipal  Cor- 
poration or  the  Dis- 
trict Council. 


8.  What  docu- 
ments relatbig  to 
local  administra- 
tion should  be  con- 
tinuously preserved? 


4.  What  inducements  can  be 
offered  to  owners  of  docamenta  of 
antiquarian  value,  whether  general, 
ecclesiastical,  local,  or  perKmal  in  i 
their  character,  to  place  them  in 
public  custody?  (Sm  note  •  on 
p.  144). 


All  Minutes  of 
Proceedings  of  Ad- 
ministrative Autho- 
rities and  (^ir 
Committees. 


That  such  documents  would  be  in 
safe  custody,  and  kept  in  order. 


Yes. 


For  Hampstead 
its  Vestry  through 
ito  Public  Libraries 
Committee. 


ST.  MARGARET  AlTD  ST.  , 
JOHN,  WESTMINSTER, 
(aerk). 


Most  desirable.  The    authorities 

should  be  as  follows, 
with  their  offices  in 
each  case  as  the  local  centre  :— 

For  the  County  of  London.— The  Councils  of  the 
Boroughs  under  the  London  Government  Act,  1889. 

For  County  Boroui^  and  Municipal  Boroughs 
under  the  Act  of  1882.— The  Town  Council. 

For  Rural  and  Urban  Districts  and  Parishes 
therein.— The  County  Council  for  the  County  or 
Division  of  the  County  in  which  the  same  is  situate. 


ST.  MARTININTHE- 
FIELD8). 

gfr.    Thomas    Mason, 
.Hist.^,  lihrariui  of 
the  Public  Library.) 


Yes. 


In    London    the 
new  Boroughs 

should  look  after 
the  Records  of  thuir 
difltricta. 


All  Records 
Minutes. 


All. 


and 


The  safe 
Authority. 


custody    by    a    Local 


I  agree  uith  note. 


All  such  docu- 
ments should  be 
preserved. 


The  suggestion  ia  a  good  one,  but 
the  first  necessity  is  provisfim  for 
their  safe  custodyi  proper  indexing, 
Ac. 


AIL 


I       Safe  custody  and  advantagss  to 
i    historians,  antiquarians,  itc. 


Rate  Books, 

Valuation  Lists, 
Annual  Reports, 
Minute  Books,  Ao* 
count  Books,  Title 
Deeds,  Maps,  Local 
Acts  of  Parliament, 
Private  Acts  of  Par- 
liament relating  to 
the  District. 


At  least  aU  those 
specified  in  Ques- 
tion 6. 


Must  depend 
largely  upon  the 
extent  to  which  re- 
ports of  Committees 
and  officers,  ac- 
counts and  impor- 
tant communica- 
tions are  copied  in 
the  minutes. 


It  is  doubtful  if  the  owners  of 
documents  such  as  those  refciied  to 
would  be  willing  to  deposit  them 
for  public  inspection  as  suggested 
unless  they  were  prepared  to  band 
them  over  as  a  gift  to  the  Local 
Authority.  They  might,  however, 
be  willing  to  allow  duplicates  to  be 
made  for  deposit  in  public  custody. 


No  suggestions  to  oiler. 


The  offer  of  a  place  of  safe  dMMsit  ) 
and  of  unrestricted  access,  with  a  i 
right  to  remove  at  any  time  altar 
written  notice. 


All  Minutes,  Re- 
ports, and  Ac- 
counts. 


Safe  keeping  and  easy  access  by 

the  owners  and  the  public  interes- 
ted. 
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6.  In  what  manner  would  it  be 
expedient  to  deal  with  documents 
•uch  at  pariah  r^lsterB,  diocesan 
reetsters,  churchwardens'  accounts, 
old  terriers,  old  manorial  rolls, 
records  of  manorial  and  local  courts, 
old  leases,  old  enclosure  awards, 
maps,  or  others  ? 


6.  How  can  local  collections 
be  best  made  available  for  Uie 
student? 


7.  What  would  be  the  best 
mode  of  securing  the  serrices  of 
competent  custodians  f 


8.  To  what  extent,  if  any,  oould 
local  libraries,  under  public  control 
or  managed  by  trustworthy  local 
bodies,  be  made  useful  for  the 
purposes  of  custody  ? 


Advisable  that  same  should  be 
kept  in  one  place,  properly  indexed, 
to  make  a  search  easy. 


The  Church  records  at  the  Parish 
Church,  and  the  other  documents 
with  the  Local  Authority. 


Should  be  preserved,  if  possible. 


They  should  be  printed  or  copied, 
and  copies  deposited  at  the  various 
PnblicLibranee. 


Any  sudi  documents  should  be 
placed  in  the  custody  of  proper 
officers.  They  should  be  indexed, 
properly  filed,  and  extracts  supplied 
on  payment  of  a  stipulated  fee. 


They  should  be  placed  in  strong 
rooms.  Certified  copies  should  be 
made  for  public  use.  The  originals 
miftht  be  seen  by  special  arrange- 
ment ;  due  precautions  being  taken 
to  protect  them  from  improper 
treatment. 


The  parish  and  diocesan  rsgisters 
and  the  Churchwardens'  accounts 
of  the  present  day  (since  they  now 
relate  much  more  exclusively  than 
formerly  to  ecclesiastical  matters) 
should  be  deposited  at  q^ecified  in- 
tervals at  the  Diocesan  Segistry, 
with  a  penalty  in  case  of  failure. 
The  other  records  and  documents 
named  In  the  question,  since  ti&ey 
relate  more  to  civil  than  to  ecclesi- 
astical matters,  should  be  deposited 
as  suggested  in  answer  to  No.  2. 


Books  to  be  bound  and  arranged, 
other  documMi<s  to  be  preserved  in 
boxes  qMoially  designed  for  the 
poipoae. 


By  giving  Students  the  use  of 
a  room  for  reading  same  and 
taking  notes. 


By  fixing  hours  for  inspection, 
which  are  the  ordinary  offioe 
hours. 


Probably  by  handing  them 
over  to  the  Public  Libraries 
Committees  in  connection  with 
the  Borough  Councils. 


Provision  being  made  for  their 
safe  keeping  and  indexing  at 
Public  Librwies,  they  would 
practically  form  part  of  the 
"  Beference  "  department  there- 
of, subject  of  course  to  some 
special  conditions. 


By  placing  them  in  Public 
Libraries  under  proi>er  condi- 
tions as  to  their  care  and 
preservation. 


By  inspection  under  proper 
supervision. 


By  placing  them  in  such 
accessible  Institutions  as  Public 
Libraries,  whose  B«ference  De- 
partments are  usuallv  open  to 
all  respectable  people.  They 
should,  and  no  doubt  would,  be 
fully  and  intelligently  cata- 
logued. 


By  publishing  complete  and 
annotated  indexes  thereof,  by 
calling  public  attention  to  the 
faciliues  afforded,  and  by  seeing 
that  those  encaged  do  not,  bv 
churlishness,  obstruct  the  work 
they  are  employed  to  facilitate. 


By     depositing     them,     if 
possible,  in  the  Public  libimry. 


By  documents,  Ac.  being  in 
charge  and  under  the  control  of 
Mumcipal  Authorities. 


The  Local  Authority  to  appoint 
Clerk  as  responsible  oAdal. 


Careful  selection  and  appoint- 
ment. 


The  librarians  would  generallv 
be  competent  and  in  case  of  fresn 
appointments  the  Library  Autho- 
rity oould  be  trusted  to  see  to 
t)£. 


To  advertise  and  offer  suitable 
remuneration. 


Public  Librarians,  many  of  whom 
have  charge  of  impcNrtant  local 
and  other  ooUeoUons,  would 
probably  be  competent  cus- 
todians. Should  this  not  prove 
to  be  so.  the  "**»*ff*ng  authority 
would  nave  to  engage  expert 
assistance,  or  take  other  steps  to 
remedy  the  defect. 


Public      advertisement 
scribing  the  qualifications. 


pre- 


The  Librarian  would  take 
charge  of  thedoenmaDtsas  a  part 
of  his  ordinary  woriL 


To  the  fullest  extent. 


Not  for  Becords,  Accounts,  and 
Minutes,  but  old  Maps,  Terriers,  do. 


Public  libraries  are  eminently 
adapted  for  this  purpose  to  every 
extent)  if  adequate  financial  support 
be  forthcoming. 


The  Library  rate  being  restricted, 
the  Library  Committees  or  Commis- 
sioners have  no  money  to  expend  in 
dealing  with  such  documents,  and  it 
will  be  necessary  to  provide  a  special 
fund  for  this  purpose. 


By  the  provision  of  suAdendy 
commodious  strong  rooms  and 
special  accommodation,  under 
supervision,  for  students  or  in- 
qutrers. 


The  custody  of  local  historical 
documents  should  be  a  prominent 
feature  in  the  administratfon  of  local 
libraries  under  public  controL 


PubUc  Libraries,  with  suitable 
strong  rooms,  would  probably  be 
able  to  preserve  all  the  important 
documents  relating  to  their  own 


Depends  inUr  alia  on  situation 
and  structural  fitness  of  the  build- 
ing, on  enterprise  of  managing  body, 
and  on  energy  of  custodian,  ul  some 
of  the  areas  mentioned  in  No.  2  there 
are  several  local  libraries,  whereas 
there  can  only  be  one  central  offioe 
of  the  municipal  authority.  Some 
of  the  local  libraries  are  wholly 
unsuitable  for  the  purposes.  It 
would  be  desirable  to  have  unifbc^ 
mity,  either  all  at  the  municipal 
offices  or  all  at  the  libraries.  Some 
of  the  litaiaries  would  wsat  enlarging^ 
and  would  oomplaln  that  they  were 
hampered  by  limitation  of  rate  from 
whi<m  they  are  maintained. 


To  the  fullest  extent. 
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LOCAL  RECORDS  COMMITTEE. 


SCOl'LAND. 


1.  Is  it  desirable  to  establish 
througliout  the  coon  117  local 
offices,  under  public  control,  for 
the  preservation,  armngement, 
and  study  of  documents  relating 
to  the  history  and  administration 
of  the  district  ? 


2.  If  so,  what  local 
centres  should  be 
chosen,  and  what 
autboritles,  local  or 
central,  should  be 
entrusted  with  the 
duty  of  supenrision  ? 


8.  What  docu- 
ments relating  to 
local  administra- 
tion should  be  con- 
tinuously preserved  ? 


COUNTY  OOUNCHA. 


AYR     - 
(Clerk.) 

BERWICK 
(Clerk.) 


DUMBARTON 
(Clerk.) 


FORFAK 
(Clerk.) 


HADDINGTON   • 
(Town  and  County  Clerk.) 


KIEECUDBRIOHT 
(Clerk.) 


LINLITHGOW 
(Clerk). 


ORKNEY 
(Clerk.) 

PERTH 

(Clerk.) 


tSELKIRK 
(Clerk.) 


SUTHERLAND 
(Clerk.) 


These  enquiries  seem  scarcely 
appropriate  to  the  County  Recards. 


Perhaps  one  suitable  place  in  i  

each  county  might  be  sufficient 

for  this  purpose  ;  and  the  present 

time  would  be  a  favourable  one  in  this  county  for 

supplying  such  an  office,  as  the  County  Council,  with 

the  approval  of  the  Secretary  for  ."Gotland,  are  about 

to  build  a  new  Sheriff  Court  House,  and  to  provide  a 

new  Record  Room  for  the  Official  County  Records. 


Yes. 


As  a  general  rule, 
County  Towns, 
County  Council. 


With  reference  to  future  arrangements,  I  have  no  par- 
ticular BUKgeBtions  to  make  except  that  in  renura  to 
papers  and  documents  belonging  to  Corporations  or 
Public  Hodies.  I  think  it  des&able  that  the  Clerks  of 
such  Corporations  or  Public  Bodies  should  have  tiie  cus- 
tody of  these  papers  and  documents,  and  that  proper 
accommodation  should  be  provided  therefor. 


No. 


Minutes,  Regis- 
ters, Plans,  Ac- 
counts, and  Records. 


,  Doubtful  whether  documents  of 
•  sufficient  importance  and  interest 
I    to  warrant  pro[)osal. 


Town  Council, 
Justice  of  Peace, 
County  Council, 
Commissioners  of 
Supply,  Road  and 
Pansh  Council 
Books,  Presbytery 
and  Session  Records. 


Probably  the  present  arrangements  work  satisfactorily  enough,  but,  personally 
frequently  old  papers  get  tumbled  about  from  one  re^^^tiiif;  place  to  another,; 
should  be  provided  for  such  papers,  that  they  should  bt^  flasMifled  and  arrsnged, 
fsdllng  therein  should  have  some  compelling  force.  I'lie  Town  of  Kirkcudbright 
Genend  Register  House,  Edinburgh ;  and  the  same  fvir((h  lias,  I  am  aware,  a 
If  information  is  desh«d  in  r^pard  to  them  perhaps  a  b<  im  ,\\\U  might  be  issued  to 
Edinburgh,  might  be  followed  with  advantage. 


4.  What  inducements  can  be 
offered  to  owners  of  documents  of 
antiquarian  value,  whether  genwal, 
ecclesiastical,  local,  or  personal  in 
their  character,  to  place  them  in 
public  custody  ?  {Siee  note  *  on 
p.  lU). 


This  suggestion  appears  to  be  a 
good  one,  if  a  safe  and  suitable 
place  is  provided  for  the  purpose. 


(a)  Establish  a  Register  of  dona- 
tions, and  register  and  publish  all 
gifts. 

I))  For  deposits  only.    Safe  cos- 

ly  and  right  of  removal. 


tody 


The  only  inducement  would  be 
safe  keeping,  and  access  as  p<^ted 
out  in  the  note. 


It  woulrl,  T  think,  be  better  to 
have  flu-  whole  transferred  to 
some  hir^rx' '  entral  fireproof  build- 
ing ill  10«liitbur</h.  I  would  cheer- 
fully t:iv«>  u|i  iMy  old  papers. 


The    Lord  Clerk 
Register    and    his  | 
staff. 


That  wou]^  be 
matter  of  arrange- 
ment with  the  cus- 
todiers. 


The  BU'.'-rt'-tl'in  in  the  note  is 
reasonable  :"til  very  good.  I  would 
add  tliai  iiM  t<^•^  >^hould  be  exigible 
from  th«-  tl'itior  -t  'iepositor, or  any 
of  their  I'i '  itivc-s.  and  that  no  family 
papers  ^ll•>i•l  l  )h-  i>rinted  without 
the  auttxTitv  (if  the  heir  male  of 
the  donor  '>r  •!«  i><i-itor.  There  are 
many  sk<  I <-!..!  -  in  every  charter 
room  th'it  I  ha  v.-  \  jo-ited.  The  right 
to  take  '  opirs  mvl  to  publish  might 
be  offeiv'l  to  1  vry  donor  and  nis 
heir  mnh-.  (iiMirj  should  be  en* 
oonrageil  t  at  her  th.ui  depositing. 


No  suH"/<"^t  ions  to  offer. 


In  reply  to  the  wious  questions  on  this  Schedule,  I  am  desired  to  say  that  the  Record^:  Mn<l<r  the  r>harge  of  the 
Count>  Coiin:  ii  .ire  not  of  such  general  or  histcfflcal  interest  as  to  render  necessary  or  deslnthU-  :iiiy  •^lu^cial  provisioo 
for  their  •u^ioiiy  or  control,  existing  arrangements  being  considered  sufficient. 


I  thitik  «•).  At  present  the 
Ooveini'u  ii»  Pj'.iysto  the  County 
CouiK  il  ii.ilf  ih<-  expense  of  pro- 
vidiii;:  ii'i  4  i\M»i  record  rooms  for 
the  .*U(ii>  i:il  r.M.ihlishment  of  the 
(JouniN.  U  would  be  but  right 
tliat  thn  fiiiif  i|i|e  should  be  ex 
tendt'ii  to  :iii>  new  obligation 
restiiii:  on  In-  <  '.iiiiity  Council  for 
the  priMT  .'].  ri  of  other  docu- 
meiit.H.  \1 11- '  liibbish  might  be 
accuiiMi!}M.<  I  1 1  o. «.  .'ver,  but  a  Com- 
mitter tiii-M  !»'• '  harj  Ml  with  the 


dut\  ol   W<' 
of   iiii^t  'i-i,- 
to  !)»■  ki  ].: 
but   ikkI 
room. 


'|0, 

.1  \ 

tor 
t.ot 


"    'iian;  J  things  not 

Jiii'i'  rai;ht  require 

t  M^incfs  purposesL 

h<    in  the  record 


I  'lo  not  coti'-i  '-r  this  necessary 
in  vicvs  ..;nli.  M'liute  Books,  Ac. 
kept  )>>  ih.'  \;ni  lis  public  bodies.  I 

I 


The  County  Coun-  Amongst  others  I 
ell  seems  the  best  should  say  the 
except  in  large  Minute  BookSj  a 
Buxvhs,  when  they  copy  of  the  Vaiua- 
mic^t  provide  for  tion  Roll,  say.  every 
themselves.  tenth  year,  plans  of 

Bridges  or  Public 
Buildings,  Titles  or 
Doctmients  relating  to  the  property  or 
administration  of  the  County  or  Public 
Bodies  not  having  Record  room  of 
their  own.  A  prop^  Register-Index 
and  Borrowing  Receipt  Book  should 
be  kept.  All  Minute  Books  should  he 
kept  in  duplicate,  one  (*opy  to  be  in 
Record  room. 


Minute  Books,  Ac- 
count Books,  Deeds, 
and  other  docu- 
ments belonging  to 
County  <>)uncil. 
Commissioners  or 
Supply,  Road  Trus- 
tees, County  Com- 
mittee on  Secon- 
daix  Education. 
School  Boards. 
Parochial  Boards, 
and  Parish  Councils, 
Presbyteries,  and 
Kirk  Sessions. 


Safe  C11 
repre«efi' 
families 
perties 
deposit 
Record 


t<«ly. 

'ill;: 

who 

iiiiu'lit 
family 

ooll. 


<  >wnt»r8 of  property 


ol.l 

ni:i\ 

tilt 


of 

^>'ll 

it 

p;i)'<'r's 


histories! 
their  pro- 
useful  to 
in   County 


r 


Ftd«  answers  to  t«iunt{s  8and9of 


1  Se 


so  Memorandum  by  Mr.  T.  Craig  Brown,  App.  V.,  p.  287. 
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6.  In  what  manner  would  it  be 
expedient  to  deal  with  documente 
inch  as  parish  registers,  diocesan 
resisterB,  ohorchwardens'  aoconnta, 
old  terriers,  old  manorial  rolls, 
records  of  manorial  and  local  cooris, 
old  leases,  old  enclosure  awards, 
maps,  or  others  ? 


6.  How  can  local  collections 
be  best  nuMle  available  for  the 
student  ? 


7.  What  would  be  the  best 
mode  of  securing  the  senrices  of 
competent  custocUans  ? 


8.  To  what  extent,  if  any,  could 
local  libraries,  under  public  control 
or  managed  by  trustworthy  local* 
bodies,  be  made  useful  for  tlia 
purposes  of  custody  ? 


iSm  answer  to  No.  4. 


Collect,  index,  and  preserve, 
makhig  available,  where  necessary, 
under  proper  safeguards. 


By  access  on  appUcatioD  at 
stated  times  subject  to  super- 
vision of  custodier. 


In  each  County  a  central  offloe  for 
their  deposit  might  be  established. 


Offering  an  adequate  salary. 


By  having  a  proper  catalogue 
or  index. 


Payment  of  snfflcient  salary  to 
competent  men. 


As  a  rule  too  local,  and  not 
clently  representative. 


The  whole  micht  be  preserved  bf 
this  means  if  bwldtng  is  flreprooC. 


I  think  Local  Authorities  should  be  made  to  provide  suitable  accommodation  for  their  old  papers,  and  have  them  listed.  My  experience  Is 
verv  much  disarranged,  probably  lost,  and  make  a  search  for  any  particular  document  a  matter  of  much  trouble.  I  think  therefore  a  snital  ie 
and  that'it  should  be  seen,  perhaps,  by  some  sort  of  Inspection,  that  Local  Authorities  were  properly  doiiup  their  duty ;  and  that  Local  Authoritiii 
(being  a  Koyal  Burgh)  have  a  Benster  of  Deeds  of  Conveyance  of  all  property  within  the  Burgh  on  lines  similar  to  the  Register  of  Saainee  and  Dwwli, 
number  of  old  Minute  Books  of  the  Town  Council,  dating  a  long  way  back,  and  givinff  a  more  or  less  interesting  record  of  Buivh  Life  in  ancient^tfarei. 
the  Town  Clerk.    If  it  should  be  considered  expedient  to  have  a  County  Begister  of  Documents,  perhaps  the  plan  of  the  General  Register 


These  are  liardly  ever  seen  or 
enquU-ed  for.  T.iev  would  be  much 
better  in  a  national  collection  :  but 
probably  the  custodiers  could  not 
legally  gift  them,  and  if  that  be 
pointed  at,  an  Act  of  Parliament 
should  bs  obtaiued.  If  custody 
merelv  is  asked,  those  in  powsessinn 
would  be  entitled  to  give  it  to  the 
Clerk  Register,  as  it  would  be  re- 
vocable. Where  even  custody  is 
refused  it  would  be  desirable  that 
all  collections  known  should  be 
overiiauled  by  some  competentper- 
son  employed  by  the  Lord  Clerk 
Register. 


Parish  Registers  in  Scotland  are 
sent  to  Registrar  General,  Edin- 
burgh, for  preservation  in  General 
Register  House,  Edinburgh. 


Parish  Council  Minute  Books 
might  be  deposited  after  a  time. 
Generally  all  documents  which  the 
Committee  deemed  advantageous 
or  worth  preserving. 


Not  here. 


Pay  for  cataloguing  and  in- 
dexing, and  provide  reasonable 
facUiUes  for  access  or  tor  copy- 
ing. Borrowing  also  subject  to 
regulations  for  securitr  except 
TtUe  Deeds,  which  should  not 
be  borrowed. 


There  is  no  collection  of  sufficient  imp  irtanoe  in  this  (?ounty  to 
justifr  the  appointment.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Hemy  left  his  laive  add 
valuable  library  to  the  Town  Oounoil  and  the  Presbytery  of  Linlithgow 
about  80  or  100  years  ago.  and  directed  that  the  public  should  have 
access  to  it.  The  most  valuable  books  were  found  (al)out  46  years  ayo) 
to  have  been  bonowed  by  the  members  of  the  Presby.ery,  who  had 
forgotten  to  return  them.  An  Inventory  of  those  remaining  waa 
prepared  bw  Mr.  William  Shlells,  Rector  of  the  Gram 'far  School,  and 
was  printed.  The  books  are  still  In  the  Vestry  of  Linlithgow  Church 
in  custody  of  the  Presbytery.  The  Town  Council  renoi  .need  their 
interest  in  the  Library,  but  retained  the  custody  of  o  portiait  of  Dr. 
Henry.  The  Library  consists  of  books  which  are  of  little  or  no 
interest  to  the  general  reader  of  the  present  day. 


Pay  a  reasonable  allowance,  and 
make  it  a  duty  of  a  public  ner- 
vant ;  a  small  sum  of  lOl,  or  15/. 
per  annum  might  do. 


liocal  Libraries  xJght  Id 
cases,  be  made  available  where 
proof  buildings  are  provided.  In 
this  town,  for  instance,  the  whole 
building  of  the  Free  Lilirary  is  lira* 
pr(K>f,  having  been  the  old  prisou. 
All  flrepnxrf  Free  Libraries  managed 
unler  the  Act  should  be  supplied  by 
Go  vemment  with  copies  of  um  prtali 
of  rolls  and  docimoita  of  historleal 
value. 


Schedule  1.    Ho  further  remarks  or  answers  offered  to  theee  queries. 


4 
J)o  not  oonslde'  It  sdvisable  to 

Ksce  such  Hooka  snd  documents  In 
cal  Ubrariea. 
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LOCAL  RECORDS  COMMITTEE. 


SCOTLAND. 


1.  Is  it  deiinble  to  establish 
tlunougbottt  the  coulktry  local 
offices,  under  public  oontrol,  for 
the  preserratlon,  airangement, 
and  study  of  documents  relating 
to  the  history  and  administration 
of  the  district? 


2.  If  so,- what  local 
centres  should  be 
chosen,  and  what 
authorities,  local  or 
central,  should  be 
entrustod  with  the 
duty  of  supervision  ? 


•  ROYAL  AND 
FABLIAMENTAflY 
BUBOES. 


ANNAN 

(P»wost.) 


ARBROATH 


AYR 


BANFF 


CULLEN 

CUXJtOBS 

CUPAR 


Yes. 


Yea. 


It  is  thought  the  present  ar* 
rangements  should  be  continued, 
the  records,  Ac.  being  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Town  Clerk  in  his 
offloe.  and  under  the  control  of 
the  Town  Oounotl. 


Yes. 


I>ORNOCH  - 


DUNBAR 


DUNDEE 


Existing    arrangements    satis> 
factory  for  the  Bmt^ 

There  are  none  luoh  documents. 


Yes.  It  is  thought  that 

Burghs  should  haye 
.  separate  offices  for 
Burgh  Records,  whilst  Parishes  (Landward)  might 
eii^er  combine  for  this  purpose,  or  hare  separate 
offices.  In  Burghs  the  Town  Council,  and  in 
Parishes  the  Pamh  Council  would  be  the  Local 
Authorities  in  ohaige  of  their  respectire  offices. 
Should  larger  landward  (County)  areas  be  thought 
desirable  the  District  (Committees  of  the  County 
Council  might  be  the  Local  Authorities. 


County  Town  or 
principal  centres. 
Local  authorities 
in  conjunction  with 
trustees  for  Public 
librariea. 


The  Town  Council 
would  be  the  proper 
authority  in  Boyal 
Burghs. 


Sm    answer    to 
No.  1. 


Local,  the  present 
authorities.  Cen* 
tral,  the  Lord  Clerk 
Register. 


Ithlnkitis. 


The  present  system  of  pladng 
all  documents  in  connection  with 
the  Burgh  in  the  custody  of  the 
Town  Clerk  works  ▼ery  well,  and 
should  not  be  altered. 


I  don't  think  so,  as  e^eiT  Royal  Burgh  ^^, 
own  Public  Documents,  and  the  public  can  get 
them  in  their  own  localities. 


In  the  County 
Town  of  each 
County.  The  bulk 
of  existing  records 
of  any  interest  or 
antiquity  are  those 
belonging  to  Town 
Councils  and  these 
bodies. 


S.  What  docu- 
ments relating  to 
local  administra- 
tion should  be  con- 
tinuously preserved? 


ito 
to 


DUNFERMLINE 


EDINBURGH 


1  decidedly  think  so. 


The  several  Cities 
and  Burghs,  and 
the  Chief  Town  In 
Mch  Division  of  a 
Coonty. 


The  records  of 
proceedings  of  local 
authorities. 


They  are  all  now 
continuously  pre- 
served. 


8m 
No.  1. 


to 


All. 


The  Town's  Char- 
ters and  Minutes  of 
Proceedings  of  the 
TownO>uncil.  Also, 
oi  oour8e,the  Regis- 
ter of  SasinesjfBur- 
gage  Land  Writs) 
of  we  Burgh. 


Sheriff  Courts, 
Kirk  Sessions,  Town 
Councils. 


The  Minutes  and 
Acts  of  the  several 
local  bodies  and 
any  interesting  re- 
porte  of  Committees 
or  officials. 


All  records  of  the 
proceedings  of  the 
several  local  ad- 
ministrative bodies, 
c.^..  Town  Council, 
Police  Gommission- 
ers,County  Councils, 
Parish  Councils,  and 
School  Boards. 


4.  What  inducements  can  be 
offered  to  owners  of  docnmentiof 
antiquarian  value,  whether  gener^ 
ecclesiastical,  local,  or  personal  in 
their  character,  to  place  them  In 
public  custody?-— <i%0  note  *  on 
p.  144.) 


No  other  inducement  than  that 
of  the  advantage  to  the  community 
generally. 


It  would  not  be  convenient  to 
adopt  the  course  suggested  in  the 
note  unless  some  place  of  custody 
were  found  easily  accessible. 


None. 


niat  they  are  under  the  custody 
of  a  responsible  official,  and  safe^  , 
housed.  I 


This  is  a  difficult  question  which 
the  Town  Clerk  cannot  well  answer. 


The  best  inducement  would  be 
(a)  a  proper  receptacle,  (b)  and  a 
Dublic  body  as  custodiers.  The 
Duke  of  Sutherland,  in  his  Charter 
Room  at  Dunrobin,  haa,  I  believ^ 
most  Interesting  Charters,  write  and 
titles  relating  to  the  ancient  Cathe- 
dral of  C!aithneas  in  this  town,  the 
ancient  Regality  and  Baronial 
Courts,  and  so  on,  and  any  student 
has  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
to  these. 


I  find  no  difficulty  in  Dundee. 
(3ollectors  during  their  lives,  or  their 
representotives  after  their  death, 
generally  send  such  documente  te 
our  Reference  Library,  Ac,  (X  offer 
them  for  a  price  to  the  Town 
(Council 


Nothing  occurs  to  me  except  an 
appeal  to  the  patriotism  and  public 
spurit  of  Uie  owners,  and  an  aznuoge- 
ment  whereby  the  propertv  of  the 
documente  would  remain  with  them, 
as  suggested  in  the  note  to  this 
query. 


I  am  afraid  that,  without  the  authority  of  the  Corporation,  I  cannot  give  you  replies  or  suggestions.  My  opinion, 
documente.  At  present  there  is  i  scheme  being  carried  out  to  rearrange  and  improve  the  acocHnmodation  in  our 
Opportunity  and  ewy  facility  given  them  for  the  inspection  of  the  Town's  muniments. 


*  Except  whOTe  steted  to  the  contrary  the  replies  are  furnished  by  the  Tbwn  COerk. 
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S^  Id  what  maniMr  would  It  be 
expedient  to  deal  with  document* 
•uoh  as  pariah  regUten,  diooeean 
regUten,  oburchwardena'  aooounte, 
old  terrien,  old  manorUI  rolls, 
records  of  manorial  aud  local  courtSk 
old  leases,  old  encloeure  awards, 
maps,  or  others  7 


9t  How  oan  local  colleeilons 
be  best  made  arallable  for  the 
student t 


7.  What  would  be  the  beat 
mode  of  secnrInK  the  aerrices  of 
competent  irastodiaiiB? 


8b  1  o  what  extent,  If  any,  oouM 
looal  librarlei,  under  public  control 
or  managed  by  trustworthy  local 
bodiesi  be  made  uaefuf  for  the 
purposes  of  custody  ? 


These  might  be  handed  to  the 
Local  or  Central  Ofllce  for  preserra- 
tlon. 


This  question  does  not  appear  to 
be  applicable  to  Scotland. 


8$9  answer  to  No.  1. 


Establish  in  England  the  eouiva- 
lent  of  the  Register  Bouse,  Edin- 
burgh, and  extend  same  and  Its 


By  being  open  to  Inspection 
at  oouTenlent  times,     i 


Sm  answer  to  No.  8. 


See  answer  to  No.  1. 


By  popular  election. 


See  answer  to  No.  8. 


Where  other  more  convenient  and 
safe  premlwe  are  not  to  be  had. 


Cannot  say. 


Publishing  contents  of  same. 
Local  authorities  on  application 
will  always  give  access  to 
students. 


These  documents  might  be  either 
kept  locally  at  offices  to  be  estab- 
lished as  baore  suggested,  or  trans- 
mitted <as  Parish  Begisten  at 
present  are)  to  the  Central  Register 
House,  Edinburgh. 


By  cataloguing  and  indexing 
the  documents  and  Beglsters. 


To  put  tbem  Ip  public  custody. 


They  should  be  transmitted  to 
the  General  Register  House,  Edin- 
burgh, every  10  years. 


Nothing  particular  occurs  to  me 
to  suggest. 


Am  at  present  In  the  Local 
Offices,  or  at  the  Public  Library. 
See  answer  to  No.  8. 


If  the  Government  supervises 
then  It  should  pay  a  grant  to  the 
local  custodians. 


By  fixing  a  suitable  salary  and 
advertising. 


A  Public  library  having  been  es- 
tablished by  the  Corporation,  It  Is 
thought  It  could  be  made  useful  for 
the  purposes  of  custody  in  cases 
where  the  preservation  of  documents 
cannot  be  otherwise  effectively  pro- 
vided for;  also,  the  documents,  tf 
lodged  there,  would  be  best  made 
avulable  for  the  student^  and  the 
services  of  a  competent  custodian 
would  be  secured  in  the  person  of  tlie 
librarian.  As  a  preliminary  It  wovkt 
be  necessary  to  add  a  fireproof  Record 
IUmmba. 


Public  Libraries  having  the  neces- 
sary accommodation  mi^t  be  made 
uacvnl  for  custody  purposes. 


In  Banff  the  libraries  Acts  have 
been  adopted,  and  many  Minute 
Books,  ^.  might  be  lodged  In  tiM 
Reference  Department.  The  Town 
Council  would  be  owner. 


By  the  provision  of  proper  safe 
accommodation. 


I  think  our  preeent  mode  Is 
very  satisfactory. 


By  being  placed  in  the  custody 
and  under  the  control  of  com- 
petent officers  In  buildings  suit- 
able for  the  purpose. 


Competent  custodians  might  be 
appointed  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  local  public  bodies. 


Collections  of  Local  Antkiuitlea 
should,  I  think,  have  a  special  place 
set  apart  for  them  in  our  public 
Museum,  but,  of  course,  all  public 
documents  relative  to  the  town 
should  be  in  the  custody  of  the  Town 
OouncU,  and  deposited  in  their  safes. 


I  think  it  would  be  possible  that 
satisfactory  arrangements  mlglht  be 
made  whereby  the  public  library  In 
Dunfermline,  whicn  is  under  the 
control  and  management  of  a  joint 
committee  of  the  Town  Council  and 
Ratepayers,  might  be  obtained  for 
the  purposes  of  custody. 


Chr2ri2i;.Vi!t*  SJi^ThSilS?  tTlif ihfJ  JS!?K?."ff**  ^  ^iS^  ''I'^Ja^ft^^y^  '«**  <»  ^"*^  authoHty  their  valuable  collection  of  books  and 
Chambers  here,  and  it  is  hoped  that  when  thii  has  hew  aarrled  out,  with  the  better  acoonusodatioci  to  be  provided,  the  public  will  have  ample 


MM. 
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LOCAL  RECORDS  COMMITTEE. 


SCOTLAND. 


1.  It  it  dednble  to  esUbliah 
throogbout  the  oomitry  local 
offlces,  under  public  control,  for 
the  preserration,  arrangement, 
and  study  of  docaments  relating 
to  the  history  and  administration 
of  the  district? 


2.  If  so,  what  local 
oentres  should  be 
chosen,  and  what 
authorities,  local  or 
central,  should  be 
entrusted  with  the 
duty  of  supervision? . 


8.  What  docn> 
ments  relating  to 
local  admlnistra* 
Uon  should  be  con* 
tniuously  preserred? 


4.  What  induoemente  can  be 
offered  to  owners  uf  documents  of 
antiquarian  value,  whether  general, 
ecclesiastical,  local,  or  penonal  in 
their  character,  to  place  them  in 
public  custody  ?—(<SS>«  note  *  cm 
p.  U4.) 


SOTAL  AND 

PABLIAMENTABY 

BUSaHB— eontifiiMd. 

10KEI8      - 


90ETIIO6E 


GLASGOW 


SADDINGTOK.   iSMp.186. 


BAWICK 


Already  sufficiently  provided  for 
in  Forres. 


Town  Council  is, 
I  think,  the  proper 
authority. 


Ye^Itbinkso. 


All  that  we  at 
present  possess  and 
are  acciunulating 
year  by  year. 


The  Town  Council  ought  to  retain 
the  documents.  Evenr  facility  i> 
given  to  members  of  the  public  to 
examine  our  documents. 


I 


If  the  suggestion  contained  in  the 
note  to  this  question  were  carried 
out,  I  think  it  ought  to  be  an 
inducement  and  a  great  con- 
venience. 


KINGHORN 


EIRKCALDT 


KUtKCUDBBiaHT 


KIRKWALL 


LANARK 


This    Is    not    a         Minute       Books 
populous    district,      and      any      other 
and   it   might    be      documents  ctf  lm< 
sufficient  to  have  a      portance. 
Central    Office    at 
Inverness  for    the 

North  of  Scotland.  A  Central  Authority 
might  be  constituted,  consisting  of  or 
drawn  from  Sheriffb  and  Sheriff  Clerks 
of  the  Counties,  and  Provosts  and  Town 
Clerks  oi  the  Burghs. 

With  regard  to  the  future  arrangements  of  the  Conwration  Records,  I  am  unable  to  offer  any  suggestions.  Since  my 
printed  a  volume  oontainbig  the  ancient  charters  and  muniments  of  the  burgh  from  1176  to  1649.  I  have  also  printed 
Society,  of  which  I  am  Honorary  Secretary. 


The  proportion  of  the  Inhabi- 
tants who  take  any  interest  in 
these  matters  Is  so  exceedingly 
small  that  I  think  ezlituig 
arrangements  in  each  locality 
serve  the  purpose  sufficiently. 


Not  as  regards  Einghom. 


I  have  no  suggestions  to  make, 
and  see  no  reason  to  alter  existing 
state  of  affairs.  Any  alteration 
would  be  very  inoonvenienti  and 
possibly  illegal. 


It  is  very  desirable  that  public 
offices  should  be  established  for 
the  preservation  and  arrangement 
of  books,  documents,  Ac,  relat- 
ing to  local  or  personal  history, 
and  where  such  nooks,  Ac.  ooula 
be  consulted. 


In  Burghs  the 
Town  Council,  and 
In  Counties,  the 
County  Council. 


UNUTUOOW 


Cannot  and   do  not  offer  any 
opinion  on  the  subject. 


Yes.  It  Is  very  doubtful,  how- 
ever, if  any  benefit  would  arise 
except  to  toe  owners  of  the  docu- 
ments, Ac.  The  lending  or 
depositing  of  documents,  6tc. 
must  be  entirely  voluntary  on  the 
put  of  the  owners.  Centralisa- 
tion would  be  most  objectionable. 


The  County  Town 
in  each  County,  or 
where  a  County  is 
divided  into  dis- 
tricts or  Wards 
(e.g.  Lanarkshire), 
(1)  The  County 
Town  in  the  Ward 
In  which  it  may  be 
situated.  (2)  In  the 
other  Wards  such 
Town  as  may  be 
most  generally  con- 
venient for  the 
District^  and  the 
Town  Council  of 
the  Town  of  the 
local  centre  should  be  entrusted  with 
the  duty  of  supervision,  subject,  it 
may  be,  to  some  Qovemment  Depart- 
ment. Suitable  buildings  would 
require  to  be  provided,  and  uie  cost  of 
these  snd  of  maintenance  and  salaries 
should  be  borne  by  the  Imperial  Govern* 
ment. 


The  Minute 
Books  of  Town 
OouncU  and  Kirk 
Session. 


Mhtute  Books, 
Reporta,title  deeds, 
Valuation  Rolls, 
and  other  similar 
documents  relating 
to  the  district,  and 
also  any  narratives 
relating  to  local 
celebrities. 


^linute  Books 
of  Public  Bodies 
acting  under  Royal 
Charters  or  Acts  of 
Parliament,  Eccle- 
siastical Bodies,  &c. 
All  doiuments,  Ac 
of  local  or  anti- 
quarian Interest 
connected  with  the 
area,  lltles,  books, 
Ac,  as  may  be 
approved  by  the 
supervising  autho- 
rity. 


Yes. 


llie  Count}  towns 
in  each  County.  A 
Records  Comraittee, 
consifltinff  ol  mem- 
bers of  the  Town 
aiii  County  Coun- 
cils, might  be 
entrusted  with  the 
charge. 


Minute  books, 
plans,  accounts, 
reports,  and  corres- 
pondence referred 
to  in  minutes  or 
otherwise. 


I  do  not  think  it  would  serve  any 
good  purpose  to  offer  any  induce- 
ment to  iiand  over  documents  of 
this  character.  In  SooUand,  as  a 
rule,  there  is  not  much  difficulty  in 
getting  documents  of  an  historical 
nature  handed  over  to  museums  on 
loan,  and  landowners,  Ac  generally 
leave  their  title  deeds  in  the  custody 
of  their  Law  Agent,  as  the  most 
convenient  for  r^erence  and  safety. 


None,  except  what  is  here  stated. 
Powers  ftlioiud  be  conferred  upon 
the  supervising  authority  to  recover 
such  documents  as  may  have 
through  any  cause  got  into  the 
hands  of  third  parties  without  con- 
sent of  the  rightful  owners  or  cus- 
todians, reserving  always  the  rights 
of  said  rightful  owners  or  cus- 
todians. It  is  absolutely  essential 
that  full  rights  of  access,  control, 
and  removal  shur  Id  be  reserved  to 
the  owners. 


Adequate  protection,  proper 
aistody,  and  access  for  purposes  of 
historical  research. 
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5.  In  what  manner  would  it  be 
expedient  to  deal  with  documents 
•uch  as  iMuriali  registen,  djooeaan 
registers,  cbnrohwajrdens'  aooonnts, 
old  terriers,  old  manorial  rolls, 
records  of  manorial  and  local  ooorts, 
old  leasee^  old  enclosure  awards, 
maps,  or  others  ? 


6.  How  can  local  collections 
be  best  made  available  for  the 
student  ? 


7.  What  would  be  the  best 
mode  of  securing  the  senrices  of 
competent  custodians? 


8.  To  what  extent,  if  any,  eonld 
local  libraries,  under  public  ctMitrol 
or  mansged  by  trustworthy  local 
bodies,  be  made  useful  for  tlie 
purposes  of  custody  ? 


FArish  Registers  are  already  dealt 
with.  They  are  in  the  Register 
House,  in  Bdinbuiirii. 

Records  of  local  Courts,  old  leases, 
maps,  Ac.  are  under  charge  of  the 
Town  Oouncll,  and  I  think  should  so 
remain. 


I  do  not  offer  any  suggestion. 


They  are  already  readil;-  ..vall- 
able. 


I  am  not  prepared  to  give  an 
opinion. 


Already  secured  here. 


I  cannot  say. 


Not  possible  in  Vbrres  Tlie 
records  are  much  better  where  they 
are  at  present. 


flame  as  No.  7. 


appointment  to  my  present  office  I  have  arrjuigad  the  several  records  of  the  City  as  indicated  in  the  aocompanjing  Inventory,t  and  have  collected  and 
two  volumes  of  selections  from  the  Council  Records  from  1678  to  1602.    These  three  volumes  form  part  of  a  series  issued  by  the  Scottish  Burgh  Records 


By  causing  the  Town  or  County 
Council  to  provide  suitaUe  accom- 
modation for  keeping  sucb  docu- 
ments, and  where  they  would  be 
consulted  when  necessary. 


With  regard  to  Scotland,  Parish 
Registers  are  already  in  the  custody 
of  the  Lord  Clerk  Register.  Such 
other  documents  as  are  here  speci- 
fied might  be  deposited,  but  only  in 
the  event  of  the  owners  consenting. 


Set  answer  to  No.  6. 


By  Government  guaranteeing 
or  paying  a  suitable  salary. 


This  isamoetdifflcuJtquestlon. 
The  liability  to  public  Inspec- 
tion, which  might  In  some  cases 
be  very  prejudicial  to  the 
interest  of  Che  owner,  will  deter 
many  corporations,  landowners, 
Ac.  depositing  any  of  the  books, 
papers,  titles,  Ac.  under  their 
control  or  belonging  to  them, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
their  interests  can  be  safe- 
guarded unless  it  were  provided 
that  before  any  person  could 
examine  or  take  copies  of  any 
of  the  documents.  Ac,  written 
permission  should  be  obtained 
from  the  Corporation  or  Land- 
owner, Ac.  interested,  and  in 
order  to  prevent  finpmd,  that  no 
examination  should  be~allowed 
untn  expiry  of  a  reasonable  time 
afb»  written  intimation  that 
such  a  permission  had  been 
lodged  had  been  made  by  an 
official  of  the  supervising  autho- 
rity to  said  Corporation  or 
Landowner,  Ac. 

By  proper  cataloguing  and 
collection  in  centru  premises 
under  proper  custody. 


The  appointments  should  be 
made  by  Government,  and  be  ad 
vitam  out  eulpam,  and  the  emolu- 
ments of  the  office  should  be  fair 
and  reasonable.  Considering  the 
interests  which  may  be  involved, 
a  custodian  must  be  placed  iii  a 
position  beyond  local  influeneee. 


If  financial  arrangements  could 
be  made,  local  lifarariee  might  be 
made  available  for  the  custody  of 
documents,  Ac.,  and  the  study 
thereof  by  allowuig  the  custodian  to 
permit  of  these  documents  being 
consulted  in  the  public  reading  room 
under  his  personal  supervision. 


By  appointment  under  Records 
Committee.  The  cost  might  be 
met  partly  out  of  Imperial  and 
partiy  out  of  local  funds. 


Any    attempt    in   this  dirostlon 
would  not  be  advisable. 


To  no  extent  here. 


t  Not  printed. 
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«9PnP 


I. 


SCOTLAND. 


h.  Is  it  d<viMmb^  to  eftahlkh 
thrpugbout  the  ooimttj  local 
offlois,  under  public  control,  toa 
the  breeenration,  arrangement, 
and  study  of  document*  relating 
to  the  history  and  administration 
of  the  district? 


8,  If  so,  what  local 
centres  should  be 
chosen,  and  what 
authorities,  local  or 
central,  should  be 
entrusted  with  the 
duty  of  supenrision  ? 


8.  What  .  docu- 
meats  relatbg  to 
local  admlnUtra- 
tion  should  be  con- 
tinuously preserved  ? 


4.  What  inducemoits  eaa  be 
offered  (p  owners  of  documents  of 
antiquailan  value,  whether  general, 
ecclesiastical,  local,  cr  personal  te 
their  chaiaeter,  to  place  them  ia 
public  custody  ?—</fiM  note  *  oa 
p.  IM.) 


SOYAL  AND 
PASUAMBin^ABT 
BTTRGHiS— eemtifUMd. 

LOCHMABSN     - 


Yes. 


ICOMTBOBS 


Yea. 


In  Dumfriesshire 
the  County  Town 
would  be  suitable. 
The  managers  of 
the  Free  Library 
would  be  proper 
persons  to  be  en- 
trusted with  the 
duty  of  supervision. 


The  town  ot 
centre  to  which  the 
documents  refer 
only,  and  no  other 
place.  The  City  or 
Town  Clerk  and 
Council  acting 
under  the  Kegistrar 
Oenexml,  with  power 
to  elect  a  penoo  or- 
persoos,  not  opiy 
qualified  but  inter- 
ested in  the  preser- 
vation of  ancient 
deeds. 


ICVaSILBITBaH 


VOBTH  BBBWICK 


FBTBRHBAD 


Too  near  Bdinbursh.    Nothing 
of  sufficient  interest  here. 


Yes. 


Edinburgh  is  the 
natural  centre  for 
here. 


Edinburgh,  Glas- 
gow, and  Aberdeen 
Town  Councils  with 
representatives 
from  Universities, 
\  Learned  and  Anti- 
quarian Societies. 


PITTBifWEBM 


POBT  OLABGOW 


BBimBW 


BOTHBSAY 


BUTHBBOLEN 


SELKIBK 


W1I!TJ)RX 


As  a  rule  it  is  highly  desirable, 
but,  as  stated  in  Schedule  No.  1, 
in  Abflcdeenshire  much  has  been 
done  to  make  good  the  preserva- 
tion and  arrangement  of  docu- 
moits  relating  to  the  history  of 
the  district. 


In  comparatively 
small  communities 
where  suitable  Li- 
braries or  Museums 
exist,  I  should  say 
in  them.  When 
they  do  not  exist, 
perhaps  in  the 
Chambers  of  the 
Town  Clerk  in  cases  of  Royal  or  Parliamentary 
Burghs,  where  there  is  no  Town  Clerk  say  the  Regis- 
trar of  the  District.  In  cases  where  Sheriff  Courts 
are  held,  and  no  Public  Library.  <v  Town  Clerk  Cham- 
bers, the  office  of  the  Sheriff  Clerk  should  be 
employed. 


I 


My  experience  as  Town  Clerk  of 
Pittenweem  does  not  warrant  my 
offering  any  suggestions  on  the 
subject. 

•  So  fto  as  Port  Qlas0ow  is  con- 
oemed  documents  of  any  impor- 
tance can  be  xireserved  as  at 
present. 


As  the  Reoordi  in  this  Burgh 
are  all  raovided  for  I  have  nothing 
to  add  for  future  consideration. 

No.  The  present  arrangement 
seems  to  be  quite  adequate  for 
this  Burgh. 


In  my  opinion  it  is  not,  and  I 
have  no  suggestions  to  make  with 
reference  to  any  alterations  of  the 
existing  arrangements.  I.  there- 
fore, do  not  reply  to  Queries  2,  4, 
6, 6,  7,  and  8. 

I  think  so. 


This  Boigfa  baa  no  snggeationi 
to  offer. 


Kor  this  ceiiii  •  I 
should  say  Selkirk, 
and  the  Authotitv 
should  be  the  Pah 
lie  Librarv  Ctmi- 
mittee,  which  !« 
composed  of  sev^n 
Town  Council)  r- 
and  sevec  hoi].-*' 
holders  not  com  tes- 
ted with  the  Couii 
elL 


Town  Covneil 
Minute  Books  in 
buighs.  Parish 
Council  Minute 
Books  in  parishes. 
Also  historical 
works  bearing  par- 
ticularly on  the  dis- 
trict. 


All  those  docu- 
ments, and  Minute 
uid  Sederunt  books 
connected  with  the 
town,  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  country. 


The  Council 

Minutes  and  Trea- 
surer's Accounts. 


AU  Minutes  of 
Public  Institutions 
along  with  special 
historical  docu- 
ments of  the  time. 
Where  a  good  News- 
paper is  printed 
and  published  a 
complete  file  should 
be  kept  and  bound 
yearly. 


Minute  Books  of 
Town  CounciL 


The 
Registers. 


Council 


The  existing  docu- 
ments. 


All  dot^uments,  at 
any  rate,  relating 
to  Burgh  affairs. 
Others,  e.g.,,  ecclesi- 
astical, parochial, 
and  tiiose  pertain- 
ing to  toades,  Ac. 
might  also  be  in- 
cluded. 


Records  in  the  hands  of  vnbUe 
bodies  are  generally  available  for 
the  use  of  the  public  (under  super- 
vision). They  would  probaUy  ob- 
ject to  the  records  bemg  removed. 
Landownors,  Ac.  might  be  Induiced 
to  allow  documents  of  local  histori- 
cal value  in  their  possession  to  be 
banded  over  to  public  custody  if 
adequate  safeguards  given  for 
and  safe  custody. 


The  note  would  meet  the  ease  very 
fully  for  those  deeds  that  money 
would  not  purchase,  and  in  the  case 
of  landowners  and  trustees  of  chari- 
ties, but  not  in  the  case  of  Oorpoaa- 
tlons. 


None  here. 


The  bodies  suggested  under  No.  2 
should  furnish  sufllcient  guarantee 
to  induce  such  deposits. 


Know  none,  but  an  appeal  to  the 
owners  on  ttie  ground  of  puhlie 
duty,  and  for  history'ii  sake.  As- 
surance would  have  to  be  given 
that  the  documents  would  be  cared 
for,  and  returned  to  the 
when  asked  for. 


There  is  at 
ment  for  such. 


preaent  no  indaoe- 


None. 


The  inducement  of  liavtng  thcM  i 
carefully  and  aafely  preserved  and  . 
deposited  for  safe  onstodv  only  and 
with  the  reservation  of  full  rigliu 
of  access,  Ac  to  owners. 
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6.  In  wbi^t  DiM^er  would  It  be 
expedient  to  de^l  w4tK  docnments 
8uch  «B  p«mh  registers,  dioceean 
renters,  churchwrneBa'  aoooonte, 
old  terriers,  old  manorial  rolls, 
records  of  putnorial  and  looal  courts, 
old  leases,  old  enclosure  awards, 
maps,  or  others  ? 


0.  How  can  local  collections 
be  best  made  available  for  the 
student? 


7.  What  would  be  .the.  best 
i^ode  of  securing  the  Bervicee  of 
competent  oustodiansl'    ' 


8.  To  what  extent,  if  anj,  could 
local  libraries,  under  public  control 
or  managed  by  trustworthy  local 
bodies,  be  made  useful  for  the 
purposes  of  custody  ? 


In  a  Royal  Burgh  where  there  is  a 
Public  Better  of  Deeds,  arrange- 
ments might  be  made  for  having 
these  collected  and  deposited  for 
inqMction  and  nf e  custody.      >    , 


An  Act 


Where  there  is  a  Free  or  Pub- 
lic Library  it  would  be  the  best 
medium  for  making  local  collec- 
tions available  for  the  student. 


The  teachen  in  the  public 
■chools,  in  their  spare  time,  would 
make  good  custodians. 


Br  printed  inventories,  and 
abiid^ent  or  digest  of  the 
contents  of  Ancient  Writs  to  be 
placed  in  Public  libraries,  Ac. 


The  appointment  by  the  bodies 
interested  in  the  writs,  with  the 
assistance  of  tbe  Segistrar  Qene- 
ral,  if  necessary. 


As  before  atated,  local  libraries 
would  be  suitable  for  the  purpose, 
provided  that  they  were  properly 
spdministered,  and  provision  made, 
not  only  for  safe  custody,  but  also 
against  the  danger  arising  from  Are. 


Kone.  In  the  case  of  Minutes  and 
Sederunt  books.  Ac.  it  is  not  ex- 
pedient for  many  reasons.  Neither 
would  these  bodies  interested  oonaent 
to  Bueh  a  proposal. 


for  the  printing  of 
aU  Pariah  Registers  of  ^ths. 
Deaths,  and  Mairiages,  deposited  in 
the  various  Register  Houses  throush- 
out  the  country  In  terms  of  the 
Regiatration  Act.  The  delivery  to 
tbe  Registrar  Qeneral  of  all  Reoia- 

tera  of  Birtha,  Deaths,  and  Mamagea  now  in  the  handa  of  Seaaion  Clerka  and  private  individuala  (aa  being  public  property),  and  not  given  up 
in  terms  of  the  R^^tration  Act.  Thta  delivery  to  apply  to  Diocesan  as  well  as  Parish  Registers.  Inventories  and  a  digest  of  the  contents 
of  all  Charters,  Documents,  and  Ancient  Writs  in  the  i/osaesslon  of  Corporationa,  City  and  Town  Counoila,  Hunicipalities,  Kirk  Sessions,  Dioceses, 
written  previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1882.  The  transcribing  of  these  Registers  and  Deeds  to  be  done  by  the  Clerks  in  the 
various  Register  Houses  torougbout  the  country,  with  power  to  the  Registrar  Qeneral  to  calTln  qualified  persons  to  assist  in  the  transcription, 
preference  to  be  given  to  those  persons  in  the  emplov  of  Corporations  and  Town  Clerks,  oi  acquainted  with  the  locality  to  which  the  R^jlsters 
and  Writs  refer  or  belong  to.  A  sufncirat  number  of  co^es  to  be  printed  to  enable  ftee  copies  to  be  given  to  British  Museum  Library,  Bodleian 
Library,  Oxford,  Advocates'  Library,  Edinbursh,  Royal  university  library.  Dublin,  all  Free  libraries.  City,  Town,  and  Parish  Councils.  Kirk 
Sessions,  and  the  various  Societies  who  are  wifiung  to  pay  a  yearly  composition  to  be  afterward^  fixed.  One  copy  each  to  Local  Parish  R^lstrars, 
and  referring  only  to  the  district  in  which  he  la  employed  for  the  aole  use  of  the  Registrar  to  be  kept  in  hia  office  (along  with  the  copiea  of  the 
reglaters  depoaited  aince  the  paaaing  of  the  Regiatration  ActX  who  is  empowered  to  charge  the  same  feea  aa  are  done  at  present  for  a  copy  of 
the  entries  enumerated  since  the  paving  of  the  Registration  Act.  The  cost  of  transcribing  and  printins  these  Inventories  and  Registers  to  be 
bone  by  the  various  bodiea  whoae  deeda  will  be  prmted,  tbe  sums  to  be  levied  yearly  until  paid  off,  and  only  in  proportion  to  the  work  done 
per  year. 


Iheae,  ao  far  aa  belonging  to  the 
Town,  are  kept  in  the  fireproof  aafe 
here. 


No  auggeation. 


By  estabUahment  of  centrea 
Buggeated  in  No.  2. 


daaaiflcation.  Aa  in  the  caae  of 
the  dictionary  form  of  cataloguing 
booka  aa  adopted  in  some  of  the 
larger  Ubrariea. 


Depositing  them  for  aafe  custody 
in  a  Record  Office. 


Cannot  give  any  mggeatlona  of 
value. 


This  can  only  be  done  by  their 
being  placed  under  the  care  of 
a  capable  and  careful  man. 
How,  in  small  communities  he 
could  be  paid  for  the  work,  I  am 
unable  to  say. 


By  giving  them  aooeaa  to  the 
Records  at  reasonable  times 
without  payment. 


By  having  them  conoe  ntrated. 


The  provision  of  a  fund  partly 
supplied  from  Imperial  and  partly 
from  local  aoureea,  from  which 
adequate  aalariea  could  be  paid. 


No  rule  eould  be  applied  here. 
In  many  diatricta  men  mioht  be 
found  who  would  be  auitabie,  and 
who  poaaeaa  auch  an  intereat  in 
things  of  the  kind  aa  would  induce 
them  to  become  cuatodlana ;  but 
I  am  aure  there  would  be  con- 
aiderable  difficulty  In  aecming  ths 
man  in  aome  dlatrieta. 


By  appointing  a  custodier,  and 
paying  him  a  auitabie  aalary. 


None. 


If  the  propoaal  In  No.  2  la  con- 
aidered  too  centrallaing  in  the  caae 
of  towna  of  not  leaa  than  10,000  in- 
habltanta  who  have  adopted  the 
Public  librariea  Act,  I  think  the 
cuatody  miffikt  be  given  to  the  Town 
Council  managing  such  library. 


Where  Public  Libraries  exist  they 
should  be  taken  advantase  of  for 
custody,  and  as  the  profession  of 
librarian  is  now  a  growing  one  there 
will  be  little  difficulty  in  securing 
good  men  who  could  be  trusted  fi 
sufficient  pay  could  be  afforded 
them. 


Hie  Town  Council  uf  Port  Olaagow 
and  the  other  Truatees  of  the  Puulc 
Library  will,  no  doubt,  give  fadlltiea 
tor  making  local  coUectlona  available 
to  the  public 


By  appointing,  aay,  the  li- 
brarian, and  giving  an  adequate 
aalary. 


The  magiatimtea  of  Rothesay  are 
Truateea  along  with  othera  of  the 
Norman  Stewart  Inatttute,  where 
there  la  a  library  of  about  4,000 
volumea,  and  la  a  lending  library. 
The  charge  is  id  ner  visit,  or  5e. 
per  annum. 


I  think  these  are  well  adapted  for 
the  purpose. 
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LOCAL  RECORDS  COMMITTEE. 


IRELAND. 


1.  Is  it  detlnble  to  astabUih 
ttaroughoat  the  oonntrj  local 
offices,  under  public  control,  for 
the  preeerration,  urangement^ 
and  study  of  documents  relating 
to  the  history  and  administration 
of  the  district? 


2.  Ifso,  what  local 
centres  should  be 
chosen,  and  what 
authorities,  local  or 
central,  should  be 
entrusted  with  the 
duty  of  supervision  ? 


8.  What  docu- 
ments relating  to 
local  admintatra- 
tion  should  be  con- 
tinuously presored  ? 


4.  What  Inducements  can  be 
offered  to  owners  of  documents  of 
antiquarian  value,  whether  general, 
ecclesiastical,  local,  or  personal  in 
Uieir  character,  to  place  them  in 
public  custody?— <5w  note  *  on 
p.  144.) 


COUNTY  OOUNCILS. 

QALWAY     -       .       . 

(Secretary.) 


KINO'S  COUNTY 

(Secretary,  after  oom- 
munication  with  Incum- 
bents of  Parishes  and 
Clerk  of  the  Peace.) 


The  county  town 
of  each  County. 
Probably  the  County 
Councils  would  be 
the  proper  authori- 
ties. 


So. 


Minutes,  Ac* 
counts.  ElecUoD 
Records,  Maps. 


The  Qrand  Joy 
Minutes. 


JTudginff  from  the  probable  maa 
to  establish  a  Public  Local  Reeoid 
offer  the  inducements  referred  to  in 
In  Query  tf. 


Owing  to  the  recent  change  in 
Local  Qovemment  I  feel   certain  ; 
that  no  member  of  the  Landowner 
class  would  entrust  his  title  deeds 
or  other  documents  to  the  custody  ■ 
of  the  Local  Authorities. 
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6.  In  what  manner  would  it  be 
expedient  to  deal  with  documents 
such  as  parish  registers,  diocesan 
reslsters,  ehurchwardens'  accounts, 
old  terriers,  old  manorial  rolls, 
records  of  manorial  and  local  courts, 
old  leases,  old  enclosure  awards, 
maps,  or  others  ? 


6.  How  can  local  collections 
be  best  made  available  for  the 
student  ? 


7.  What  would  be  the  best 
mode  of  securing  the  services  of 
competent  custodians  ? 


8.  To  what  extent,  if  any,  could 
local  libraries,  under  public  control 
or  managed  by  trustworthy  local 
bodies,  be  made  useful  for  the 
purposes  of  custody  ? 


of  the  documents  suggested  to  be  dealt  with  it  would  perhaps  be  best 
Office  in  each  County  with  a  competent  staff  making  arrangements  to 
the  note  on  p.  144  and  to  have  the  collections  available  as  suggested 


For  the  previous  reason  it  is  un- 
necessary to  consider  this  or  the 
subsequent  queries.  The  Records 
of  the  County  Court  are  kept  in  a 
strong  fireproof  room  in  the  County 
Courthouse,  of  which  the  Clerk  of 
the  Crown  and  Peace  has  the  cus- 
tofly. 


By  examUwtion.  The  tests 
being  such  as  would  be  calculated 
to  secure  custodians  with  the 
requisite  general  knowledge  and 
special  reauirements,  such  as 
precis,  methods  of  indexing  and 
arranging  records,  Ac. 


With  the  exception  of  a  few  cities 
and  towns  where  Colleges  are  estab- 
lished, library  accommodation  for  the 
Purposes  of  custody  of  Local  Jleoords 
i  practically  non-existent.  Where 
it  does  exist  it  would  proliably  not 
be  easy  to  induce  Library  AutboritieB 
to  undertake  the  woik  of  arranging, 
tabulating,  indexing,  and  calendar- 
ing, which  the  susgested  custody 
would  entail. 


3668. 
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LOCAL  RECORDS  COMMITTEE. 


IRELAND. 


1.  Ib  It  desirable  to  establish 
throughout  the  country  local 
offices,  under  public  control,  for 
the  preservation,  arrangement, 
and  study  of  documents  relating 
to  the  history  and  administration 
of  the  district? 


2.  If  so.wliatlocal 
centres  should  be 
chosen,  and  what 
authorities,  local  or 
central,  should  be 
entrusted  with  the 
duty  of  supervision  ? 


3.  What  docu- 
ments relatinj;  to 
local  administra- 
tion should  be  con- 
tinuously preserved? 


4.  What  inducements  can  be 
offered  to  owners  of  documents  of 
antiquarian  value,  whether  general, 
ecclesiastical,  local,  or  personal  in 
their  character,  to  place  them  in 
public  custody  ?—h(5m  note  *  on 
p.  144.) 


CITIES  AND  TOWNS. 

tXONMEL   . 

(Town  Clerk.) 


DKOGHEDA 

(Town  Clerk.) 


KILKENNY 

(Borough  Treasurer.) 


The  County  towns 
and  the  County 
Councils. 


I  think  it  is  moat  desirable  to  do 
so.  In  the  past  the  local  history 
was  much  neglected.  The  records 
of  the  Borough  of  Clonmel  were 
very  carelessly  preserved  prior  to 
the  coming  into  force  of  the  Muni- 
cipal Corporations  (Ireland)  Act, 
1840.  The  Charters  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  two)  were  lost,  or  found 
their  way  into  private  hands,  and 
the  same  is  said  to  have  been  the 
case  respecting  other  important 
documents.  The  rights  of  the 
Corporation  to  parts  of  their  lost 
property  cannot  be  traced. 


It  might  be  desirable,  if  the  (>)rporation  had  control, 
to  have  documents  placed  in  Public  Libraries  under  tlieir 
supervision,  as  tlie  Librarian  could  liave  charge  of  them, 
and  the  Library  would  be  a  good  place  to  peruse  the 
documents. 


Very  much  so. 


Kilkenny. 


The  minute  books. 
These  should  con- 
tain a  complete  his- 
tory of  the  local 
administration. 


Speaking  for  the 
Corporation,  any 
documents  of  im- 
portance are  pre- 
served. 


All  minutes  of 
meetings  of  Cor- 
poration. They 
are  BO. 


I 


The  sumption  is  an  admirable 
one.  Such  an  arrangement  should 
work  well. 


Apart  from   the  fact  that  the 
general  r<obllc  would  benefit  there- 
by, I  do  not  Icnow.    I  should  think 
h« 


the  suggestion 
practicable. 


in   the    note   was 


There  is  a  local  museum  which 
depends  solely  on  local  rabacribers. 
Tms  should  be  subsidised  by  a  pub- 
lic grant. 
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5.  In  what  manner  wonld  it  be 
expedient  to  deal  with  docnmenta 
such  as  pariih  registers,  dlooeean 
registers,  churchwardens'  aoooonts, 
old  terriers,  old  manorial  rolls, 
records  of  manorial  and  local  eonrti* 
old  leases,  old  enelosnre  awards, 
maps,orothefs? 


6.  How  can  local  collections 
be  best  made  ayailable  for  the 
student  ? 


T 


7.  What  would  be  the  best 
mode  of  securing  the  services  of 
competent  custodians  ? 


8.  To  what  extent,  if  any,  could 
local  libraries,  under  public  control 
or  nuuiaged  by  trustworthy  lot-al 
bodies,  be  made  us^ul  for  the 
purposes  of  custody  ? 


Can't  suggest  anything. 


In  the  event  of  oollecUons 
being  placed  in  the  churge  of  a 
local  authority  I  assume  there 
would  be  a  proper  catalogue,  a 
caretaker,  or  librarian,  and  a 
suitable  nxxn,  to  which  persons 
would  have  access  under  rules 
to  be  made  by  the  authority. 


His  salary  should  be  payable 
out  of  some  public  fund,  and  his 
appointment  should  be  subject  to 
we  approTal  of  some  central 
authority,  who  should  be  fully 
satisfied  as  to  his  competency,  ^c. 


If  local  libraries  were  general  in 
Ireland  they  might  be  used  with 
creat  advantage  and  convenience, 
but  they  are  few  and  far  between, 
and  are  not  much  better  thsa 
struggling  concerns  in  the  smsUer 
places. 


I  would  suggest  that  the  Librarian  of  the  Public  Libranr  be  made  responsible  for  these  documents.    A  suitable  room  to  be  provided  In  which  they 
could  be  stored  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  easily  examined  by  parties  interested. 


Deposited  in  local  museum. 


See  No.  4. 


Cannot  say. 


3058. 


C  C  2 
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LOCAL  RECORDS  COMMITTEE. 


ENGLAND. 


1.  Is  It  desirable  to  establish 
throughout  the  country  local 
offices,  under  public  control,  for 
the  preservation,  arrangement, 
and  study  of  documents  relating 
to  the  history  and  administration 
of  the  district  ? 


2.  If  so,  what  local 
centres  should  be 
chosen,  and  what 
authorities,  local  or 
central,  should  be 
entrusted  with  the 
duty  of  superrision  ? 


3.  What  docu-  j 
ments  relating  to  , 
local  admlnistra-  I 
tion  should  be  con-  < 
tinuously  preserved? ' 


4.  What  Inducements  can  be 
offered  to  owners  of  documents  of 
antiquarian  value,  whether  general  ' 
ecclesiastical,  local,  or  personal  In 
their  character,  to  place  them  in 
public  custody?— <5ee  note  *  on 
p.  144.) 


BiaHOPRICS. 


t  BATH  AND  WELLS 
(The  Eev.  F.  W.  Weaver, 

Secretary,       Somerset 
ArcliKological  Society). 


I  think  that  this  would  be  a 
great  help  to  woricers  at  the 
History  of  the  County. 


For  Somerset : 
Wells,  Taunton, 
Bath. 


CHESTER    - 
(Diocesan  ^leglstrars). 


There  can  be  no  better  pro- 
vision for  the  documents  in  Uie 
Registry  than  now  exists. 


ELY 

(TliA  Right  Rev.  the  Lord 
Bisliop). 


LICHFIELD 

(Diocesan  Registrar). 


Yes. 


TRURO        .       -       .       . 

((  linncollorof  Cathedral). 


The  Bishop  of  Truro  has  no 
data  for  a  reply  to  these  questions. 
It  is  hardly  likely  that  documents 
in  the  Episcopal  Registry  or 
among  the  muniments  of  a  Cathe- 
dral would  be  handed  over  to  any 
other  custody  than  that  of  the 
Registry  or  the  Chapter. 


For  Ecclesiastical 
Documents  relat- 
ing to  the  Diocese, 
the  Cathedral  City 
would  seem  to  be 
the  natural  local 
centre. 

The  Diocesan 
R^strar,  subject 
to  the  instructions 
of  the  Bishop  and 
Archdeacons,  mtoht 
best  be  entrusted 
with  the  duty  of 
supervision. 


Those  suiBested. 


t  See  also  App.  V.,  p.  23S. 
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6.  In  what  manner  would  It  be 
expedient  to  deal  with  documenta 
such  aa  parlih  registert,  diocesan 
resiaten,  churchwaxdens'  acoounte, 
ola  terriera,  old  manorial  rolls, 
records  of  manorial  and  local  conrts, 
old  leases,  old  enclosure  awards, 
maps,  or  others? 


6.  How  can  local  collections 
be  best  made  available  for  the 
student  ? 


7.  What  would  be  the  best 
mode  of  securiuff  the  serriees  of 
competent  eastoalans? 


8.  To  what  extent,  if  any,  ould 
loeal  libraries,  under  public  control, 
or  managed  by  trustworthy  local 
bodies,  be  made  useful  for  the 
purposes  of  custody  ? 


Parish  Registers.— I  think  that 
the  aim  to  set  before  oneself  with 
regard  to  Parish  Registers  is  to 
print  them .  This  would  practically 
prevent  their  disappearance.  Many 
are  in  neat  peril  ox  perishing  from 
being  Kept  in  damp  churches  or 
vestries.  It  would,  in  my  opinion, 
be  undesirable,  however,  to  remove 
the  originals  from  the  parish.  The 
Parish  Register  Society  is  doing 
good  work  by  printing  Registers— 
the  Secretary  is  Mr.  E.  A.  Fry, 
172,  Edmund  Street,  Birmingham- 
hut  It  is  obvious  that  it  cannot 
undertake  to  mini  all  the  Parish 
Registers  in  England ;  therefore 
there  should  be  in  each  County  or 
Dloceae  a  Society  for  printing  the 
Parish  Registers  of  the  County.  A 
good  work  of  this  Idnd  is  going  on 
in  Shropshire,  under  the  auspices  of 
Mr.  Stanley  Leighton,  M.P.,  who 
would,  I  am  sure,  be  glad  to  give 
parttonlan.  I  have  seen  one  Ras- 
ter printed  by  this  Society.  The 
clergy  should  be  advised  by  those  In 
authority  either  themselves  to  copy 
or  to  ulow  others  to  copy,  the 
Registers ;  they  should  be  guaran- 
teed against  expense  In  the  matter, 
and  at  least  one  printed  copy  shoiUd 
be  given  to  the  parish  chest ;  this 
was  done  In  the  Shropshire  parish 
to  which  I  have  alluded.  I  think 
j  the  expense  of  printing  in  this  case 
;    was  met  by  private  subscription. 


Perhaps  my  documenta  described 
in  answer  to  Schedule  No.  1  might 
be  dealt  with  in  the  manner 
suggested  under  question  4. 


Facilities  should   be   given    for 

Srinting  copies  of  pulsh  and 
locesan  registers  and  church- 
wardens' accounts.  Copies  should 
be  deposited  with  the  County 
Council.  Enclosure  Awards,  Tithe 
Maps  and  Apportionmento,  should 
remain  in  the  custody  of  theincum- 
bento of  parishes:  but  the  County 
Council  and  the  District  or  Parish 
Council  should  be  empowered  to 
have  copies  made  for  their  own  use. 


By  having  convenient  centres 
for  research,  such  as  those 
suggested  In  2  (ante). 


The  muniment  room  should 
be  adjacent  to  the  Registrar's 
Office,  in  which  provision  should 
be  made  for  the  convenient 
examination  nf  documenta  by 
studenta  under  snpervi^on. 


Adequate  remuneration  out  of 
public  funds. 


A  copy  of  the  Calendar  of  the 
documenta  in  the  Registry  mlsht  be 
placed  in  each  of  the  principal  local 
libraries  under  puMlc  control. 
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LOCAL  RECORDS  COMMITTEE. 


ENGLAND 

AND 

WALKS 


1.  Ib  it  desirable  to  establish 
throughout  the  country  local 
offices,  under  public  control,  for 
the  preservation,  arrangement, 
and  study  of  documents  relating 
to  the  history  and  administration 
of  the  district? 


2  If  so, what  local 
centres  should  be 
chosen,  and  what 
authorities,  local  or 
central,  should  be 
entrusted  with  t^e 
duty  of  supervision? 


8.  What  docu- 
ments relating  to 
local  administra- 
tion should  be  con- 
tinuously preserved? 


4.  Wh&t  inducements  can  be 
offered  to  owners  of  documents  of 
antiquarian  value,  whether  genersl, 
ecclesiastical,  loeal,  or  personal  in 
their  character,  to  place  them  in 
public  custody?— <^  note  *  on 
p.  144.) 


CATHBD&ALB. 

CANTBBBUKT 

(Ihe  Veiy  Aev    The 
Dean). 


ST.  PAUL'S 

(Librarian,  for  The  Very 
£ev..The  Bean). 


DURHAM    -  -      - 

(The  Dean  and  Chapter). 


WIKCHESTBB   • 

CThe   Very    Ilev.    Th» 
Dean). 


WBLLS        .... 
(The    Veiy    Rev.    The 
Dean). 


CARLISLE  .... 
(The   Very    Rev.    The 
Dean). 


CHESTER   .       .       .       - 
(The   Very    Rev.    The 
Dean). 


ELY 


(The  Ven.  Archdeacon 
Chapman,  Custos  of 
ttie  Muniment  Room, 
for  the  DeanX 


HEREFORD 
(The  Very 
Dean). 


Rev.    The 


Practically,  No. 


Yes. 


For  the  preservation  of  Docu- 
ments which  are  not  so  well 
housed  as  are  those  of  the  Dean 
and  Chapter,  it  would  be  most 
desirable  to  have  local  buildings 
in  different  counties.  In  order  to 
check  the  waste  of  valuable 
pspers,  and  for  making  them  more 
attainable  by  students. 


Yes. 


In  the  City  of 
London  it  would 
be  well  if  the 
parishes  which  have 
not  already  done  so 
should  lodge  their 
registers  at  the 
Guildhall  Museum. 


We  think  it  right 
that  so  populous  a 
County  as  Durham 
should  have  its  own 
local  centre,  and 
that  the  place  of 
this  building  should 
be  Durham  City. 
Such  an  Institution 
should  be  managed 
by  a  body  of  repre- 
sentatives, say  two 
from  each  of  the 
following  :  —  The 
County  Counci],the 
Dean  and  Chapter, 
the  University,  the 
Surtees  Society,  and 
the  Town  Council. 


The  local  offices 
should  be  in  centres 
convenient  of  access 
within  certain  imscribed  areas.  Their  con- 
straction  and  arrangement  should  be  such  as 
the  central  authority  (in  London)  spproved, 
and  they  should  be  subject  to  Inspection  from 
time  to  time,  in  order  to  insure  the  conditions 
being  observed.  The  local  authorities  charged 
with  the  custody  of  these  offices  would 
naturally  be  the  Town  Councils  and  Parochial 
Councils. 


The  General  Question  we  do 
not  eater  upon. 

The  best  custodians  of  the 
Cathedral  Library  in  this  Diocese 
are  the  Dean  and  Chapter. 


S§e  Reply  to  Xo.  1. 


In  a  Cathedral 
Church  it  would  be 
well  if  the  Chapter 
Clerk  were  instruc- 
ted to  place  in  the 
Library  sll  minutes 
of  a  certain  age,  say 
10  years. 


These  should  be : 
(a)  Episcopal  and 

other  Ecclesiastical 

Registers, 
(b;  The  Cathedral 

Chapter  Books  and 

Registers,  deeds,  Ac. 

(c)  Documents 
pertaining  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  Peace. 

(d)  The  Archives 
of  the  County 
Council. 

(e)  Municipal 
Archives. 

(f)  Parish  Regis- 
ters, Ac. 


All  enumerated 
in  question  6  after 
'*  churchwardens' 
accounts  "  and 
others  of  n  similar 
chaiarter. 


Compulsion,  by  A  ct  of  Parliament 


The  consideration  of  safety,  and, 
perhaps,  the  formation  of  a  special 
catalogue  In  which  the  names  of 
owners  plsinly  appear. 


All  r  words  of 
Cathedral  adminis- 
tration should  be 
continuously  pre- 
served by  Dean  and 
Chapter,  as  in  this 
Diocese  now. 


These  inducements  might  be : 

(a)  A  safe  public  building  for 
their  special  use  and  custody. 

(b)  A  helpful  Librarian,  piroperiy 
paid. 

(c)  Liberal  access  to  the  Doei- 
ments. 

(d)  Power  granted  to  the  ownen 
of  M3S.  deposited  to  have  access  to 
them,  and  to  withdraw  them,  after 
notice,  if  they  desire. 

(e)  RegulaUons  as  to  siq^ervision 
and  as  to  proper  control  over  ocmy- 

ing,  printing,  and  publishing  M8S. 
Such  a  building  would  be  a  rsai 
convenience  to  many  persons  who 
own  ancient  reoords  and  have  no 

8 roper  place  in  which  to  b«st«>if 
iiem. 


I  should  think  the  su 
the  note  might  work  w 


ition  in 


We  are  not  aware  of  any  induce- 
ment that  would  lead  ns  to  place  ia 
other  custody  dociunents  of  wUdi 
this  Dean  andChspter  are  already 
the  public  custodlsns. 


While  entertaining  no  doubt  as  to  the  desirability  of  the  scheme  in  contemplation,  I  hardly  think  that  it  Is  a  matter 
for  practical  consideration  unless  some  preliminary  questions  piincipally  involving  points  of  expense  are  determined. 

I  think  that  specially  adapted  fireproof  buildings  must  be  provided  for  the  safe  custody  of  valuable  dociiments,  if 
the  plan  is  to  be  a  success.  * 

Also  that  custodians  of  such  documents  must  be  specially  chosen  and  appointed  by  an  independent  authority,  and 
be  persons  who  had  strong  archteological  and  historical  interests  at  heart. 

Again,  is  there  reasonable  hope  that  even  with  these  conditions  there  would  be  any  general  willingness  on  tlw  part 
of  the  possessor  of  such  documents  to  sllow  them  to  pass  out  of  their  own  custody  ? 

I  do  not  think  that  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  finding  well  qualified  persons  to  act  as  Trustees  or  Goveraors  of 
such  Institutions,  who  might  be  appointed  by  any  Central  Authority,  or  by  the  Lord  Lieutenants,  or  by  members  of 
Archnological  Societies  in  the  county  or  counties  to  be  represented,  out  not  by  any  local  political  authority. 


I  think  that  duplicate  copies 
should  be  made  of  all  documents 
of  public  interest,  and  a  copy  sent 
to  some  central  office  in  London. 


I  thhik  that  the  All. 
Master  of  the  Rolls 
or  some  sueh  autho- 
rity should  be  empowered  to  appoint 
supervisors  to  see  that  the  work  was 
well  done,  and  all  local  records  safely 
kept. 


Yes.  Where  a  Diocese 

is  coterminous  with 
a  County,  the  autho- 
rity should  be  either  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
the  Cathedral  or  the  Bishop,  by  his  officer. 
Where  a  Diocese  extends  over  several  Counties 
there  should  be  a  local  authority  iu  each 
County.  For  the  Cathedral  County,  the 
authority  as  above ;  in  other  counties,  the 
Corporation  of  the  County  town,  with  assis- 
tance of  Committee,  appointed  (1)  by  the 
Clergy.  (£)  by  the  Magistrates  or  County 
Council,  (S)  by  the  Arohfleological  Society  of 
the  District. 


It  is  desirable  that  the  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  Cathedral 
should  be  kept  within  the 
precincts  of  the  Cathedral  and  in 
the  custody  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter.  Other  interesting  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  history 
and  administration  (except  the 
Episcopal  Archives)  might  be 
preserved  in  the  Free  Library  or 
some  other  Public  Building,  as 
thev  are,  I  believe,  here  in  Here- 
ford. 


The  local  centres 
might  be  the 
County  town,  or  in 
large  towns  such  as 
Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, Birming- 
ham, Ac,  and  the 
Free  Library  or 
Town  Hall  might 
be  the  best  place. 


All ;  with  power 
to  reconsider,  at 
intervals,  the  neces- 
sity for  continuing 
to  preserve  all. 


I  doubt  whether  any  inducemeots 
would  be  found  to  be  generally  of 
penniaaive  power. 


Any  ancient  docu- 
ments relatii.g  to 
the  manners  and 
customs  of  the 
people,  the  history 
of  the  County,  Ac. 
It  would  scarcely 
be  advii^able  to  re* 
move  ancient  regis- 
ters from  C  rnnty 
Parishes,  but  they 
should  all  be 
scheduled  and  in- 
dexed. A  plan  is 
on  foot  now  for 
ffoing  this  in  the 
Diocese    of    Here 


I  think  that  if  land(wners  and 
others  would  be  willing  to  deposit 
their  title  deeds,  Ac,  In  the  custody 
of  local  authorities  it  would  bo  sn 
excellent  arrangement,  altbouf^  I 
very  much  doubt  their  being  willing 
to  do  Eo.  I  believe  in  ahnort  every 
large  town  proper  arrinftrments 
could  be  made  for  their  safe  cus- 
tody. 


I 
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6.  In  what  manner  would  it  be 
expedient  to  deal  with  documents 
such  as  parish  registers,  diocesaD 
resisters,  church wiurdens'  accounts, 
old  terriers,  old  manorial  rolls, 
records  of  manorial  and  local  courts, 
old  leases,  old  enclosure  awurds, 
mapa,  or  others  ? 


6.  How  can  local  collections 
be  best-  made  available  for  the 
student  ? 


7.  Vhat  would  be  the  best 
mode  of  securing  the  services  of 
competent  custodians  ? 


8.  To  what  extent,  if  any,  oould 
local  libraries,  unue*'  public  control 
or  managed  by  tmstworth^r  local 
bodies,  be  made  useful  for  the 
purpoaes  of  custody  ? 


By  leaving  them  in  their  pret  ent 
custody. 


Sm  No.  3. 


If  this  question  relates  to  the 
custody  or  the  use  of  MSS.,  we 
think  that  powers  might  be  given 
to  the  Committee  in  charge  of  the 
local  centre  to  insist  on  the  removal 
of  document',  such  as  Parish  Regis- 
ters, Ac,  into  their  building,  to 
secure  their  safety.  The  County  or 
Diocesan  building  should  have  a 
•mall  Library  of  boolcs  of  reference, 
and  facilities  for  study  and  for 
copying.  The  Snrtees  Society  is 
very  active  in  printing  Documents ; 
there  Is  also  a  local  Society  for  the 
publication  of  Parish  Ueguters. 


By  a  visit  by  the  Student. 


Wherever  they  were  of  suffl- 
clent  extent  they  might  be 
reported  on  by  tlie  Historical 
Manuscripts  Commission,  whose 
report  would  be  available  to 
scholars. 


Students  may  be  helped  by 
having  easy  access,  under  due 
supervision,  to  MS::.  ;  hv  the 
cataloguing  and  calendaring 
series  of  documents ;  by  the 
Tinting  the  most  valuable  ;and 
y  the  engagementof  aLibrarian 
competent  and  willing  to  give 
help  to  Students  as  they  learn 
the  very  technical  art  of 
decjrphering  ancient  and  de- 
cayea  documents,  <&c.  Photo- 
gr.iphy  is  also  often  of  great 
service,  both  to  enable  puzzling 
papers  to  be  read,  and  also  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  copies 
of  thom. 


£ 


I  should  not  like  to  see  diocesan  and  parish  rf^sters  or  church- 
wardens* accounts  removed  from  the  places  to  which  they  belong,  but 
I  think  that  some  central  authority  should  be  able'  to  enforce  their 
being  kept  tn  a  proper  way  approved  by  such  authority,  and  that  they 
should  be  subjected  to  inspection  by  an  agent  of  this  authority  from 
time  to  time.  The  remaining  documents  might  very  well  be  kept  in 
some  local  centre,  where  the  student,  subject  to  certain  conditions, 
should  have  access  to  them. 


See  Reply  No.  1.  As  at  present 
advised,  we  desire  to  see  no  change 
made  here. 


Facilities  for  study  should  be 
given  to  students  free  of  fees, 
as  with  us,  but  without  re- 
moval of  MSS.,  except  in  cases 
that  very  rarely  can  occur. 

.SV;  Repir,  Schedule  1, 10  (a). 


I  do  not  think  that  Diocesan 
Segisten  should  be  moved  from  the 
custody  of  the  Registrar  of  the 
Dioceee. 


Duplicate  copies  certified  by,  e.g., 
magistrates,  or  persons  sent  from  a 
central  office,  ought,  I  think,  to  be 
sent  to  a  central  office,  but  the 
originals  kept  In  local  custody, 
subject  to  the  inspection  of  the 
central  authority. 


These  all  should  be  properly 
registered  and  indexed,  and  a  list 
from  every  parish  deposited  with 
the  Bishop's  Registrar.  I  came 
across  an  Ancient  Register  at 
Bastnor,  Ledbury,  the  first  entry 
was  A.D.  1561— Thomas  Brammage, 
July  1661.  It  was  picked  up  on  a 
dung^hlU,  in  the  town  of  (Jpton,  in 
1701 .  It  is  now  safely  deposited  in 
a  fii^proof  case  in  the  Vestry  at 
Eastnor. 


Local  collections  can  only  be 
safely  made  available  by  the 
student  working  under  the  eye 
of  a  very  responsible  person. 
Registers  have  been  altered  by 
interested  parties  when  left 
alone  to  examine  them,  and  to 
take  copies  of  the  entries. 


Tlie  Librarian  of  the  Free 
Library,  or  CnstcMlian  of  any 
other  Public  Building,  should 
be  able  to  permit  a  student  to 
examine  dmninients,  <frc.,on  the 
said  student  producing  a 
voucher  as  to  his  resi>ectabllity 
and  g(X)d  intentions ;  but  no 
visitor  should  ever  be  permitted 
to  examine  such  documents 
without  an  authorised  officer 
being  in  the  room. 


If  by  Custodians  the  Librarians 
are  meant,  there  is  nothing  more 
important.  A  Librarian  who  has 
an  enthusiasm  for  his  Archives, 
and  will  work  at  them  and  teach 
students,  will  make  all  the  diffe- 
rence between  a  gathering  of 
dusty  and  unsorted  documents 
and  a  well-ordered  collection  of 
materials  for  History,  ArchsBology, 
and  the  practical  life  of  England 
in  old  times. 


The  opportunities  for  obtaining 
such  persons  must  vary  so  much 
in  different  places  that  I  cannot 
suggest  any  one  mode.  The 
existing  Librarian  of  a  Free 
Library  might,  in  many  cases,  be 
a  competent  custodian  ;  in  others 
a  retired  clerk  or  schoolmaster. 

I  suppose  the  local  centre  would 
be  supported  bv  a  small  rate,  like 
the  free  Libraries,  and  this  might 
suffice  to  pay  the  salary  of  a  cus- 
todian. 

See  Reply  No.  1. 


I  doubt  whether  a  better  mode 
of  securing  competent  custodians 
will  be  found  than  that  of  a 
Central  Authority  inspecting  how 
the  care  of  local  reeoras  Is 
exercised,wlth  considerable  power 
of  enforcing  constant  suxMrvlsion. 


Where  there  is  a  Free  Library 
or  Public  Hall,  the  Librarian  or 
Custodian  should  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  proper  care  of 
the  Books,  but  there  should 
always  be  appointed  a  competent 
Sub-Committee  elected  from  the 
leading  Citizens,  whose  duties 
should  be  to  supervise  the  work 
of  the  paid  Librarian  or  Cus- 
todian. 


The  existing  Durham  Llbrartea  are 
not  quite  suited  as  places  In  which 
new  Dodies  of  documents  might  be 
stored;  it  is  very  rarely  that  an 
existing  Library  has  a  suite  of  rooms 
suitable  for  this ;  a  special  building 
would  b*)  far  handler  and  l>rtter,  and 
safer.  There  are  at  pre  «ent  no  places 
specially  suitable ;  tho  two  coliec* 
tlons  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  com- 
pletely fill  the  space  allotted  to 
them. 


In  many  Instances  a  record  room 
m*ght  be  connected  with  the  local 
Library,  and  the  contents  might  be 
under  the  care  of  the  LibrariaTi,  who 
also  might  be  employed  to  Inspect 
from  time  to  ttrae  (say  once  a  year), 
within  a  given  district,  parish  regis- 
ters and  other  like  documents  (see 
No.  6)  not  in  local  centres,  to  see 
that  they  were  kept  in  accordance 
with  the  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  central  authority. 


See  Reply  No.  1. 


I  doubt  whether  my  answer  to 
this  question  is  not  contained  in 
what  precedes. 


In  every  well-regulated  community 
a  responsible  number  of  citisena 
might  be  found  to  take  an  interest 
in  the  historical  documents  of  the 
County  or  City.  Certainly  In  Here- 
ford ^whlch  Is  a  comparatively  small 
town)  there  are  several,  this  is 
probably  due  Ui  the  action  of  the 
"Woolhope  Field  Club."  which  has 
done  much  to  encourage  Archie- 
ological  and  Antiquarian  researches 
in  the  City  and  County,  and  which 
has  collected  many  Interesting 
historical  records,  oesides  Anti- 
quarian Specimen),  which  are  stored 
up  in  the  Museum  and  Woolhope 
Club  room,  attached  to  the  Free 
Library. 
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LOCAL  RECORDS  COMMITTEE. 


ENGLAND 

AND 

WALES. 


1.  Is  It  desirable  to  eflUbUah 
throughout  the  oountrr  local 
offices,  under  public  control,  for 
the  presenratlon,  arrangement, 
and  study  of  documents  relating 
to  the  history  and  administration 
of  the  district? 


2.  If  so,  what  local 
centres  should  be 
chosen,  and  what 
authorities,  local  or 
central,  should  be 
entrusted  with  the 
duty  of  supervision  ? 


3.  What  docu- 
ments relating  to 
local  administra- 
tion should  be  con- 
tinuously preserved? 


4.  What  inducements  can  be 
offered  to  owners  of  documents  of 
antiquarian  value,  whether  general, 
ecclesiastical,  local,  or  personal  in 
their  character,  to  place  them  in 
public  custody?— (i^  note  *  on 
p.  144.) 


CATHBDSAIA— oofU. 

LLANDAYF 

CThe    Yery    Bev.    tha 
Dmo,  for  the  Chapter). 


MANCHB8TBR  • 

(The  Sev.  Canon  Hicks, 
Registrar,  for  the  Dean). 


NORWICH  -       .       .       . 
(Chapter  Clerk,  for  tlie 
Dean). 


mPON 

(The  Very  Bev.  the 
Dean,  with  aid  of  Chapter 
Clerk).  (Laid  btfore 
Chapter> 


ROCHESTER 

(The  Dean  and  Chapter). 


SALISBURY 

(Chapter  Clerk,  on  be- 
lialf  of  Dean  and  Chap- 
ter). 


ST.  ASAPH - 

(The    Very    Rev.    the 
Dean). 


COLLEGIATE  CHAPTERS. 


WESTMIVSTER 

(The  Dean  and  Chapter). 
(Replies  suggested  by 
Mr.  Edward  Scott^eeper 
of  the  HS8.  and  Bgerton 
Librarian  at  the  British 
Museum). 


WINDSOR   - 
(The    Very 
Dean). 


Rev.    the 


I  think  so.  so  far  as  they  can  be 
done  generally  and  in  a  complete 
form  wroughont  the  Country. 


It  is  dUScult  to  give  a  specific 
answer  of  a  practical  character  to 
this  question. 


1.  Local  Libraries, 
under  public  con- 
trol, at  chief  towns  I 

or  centres  of  population  for  Documents 
of  general  and  secular  character. 

2.  Diocesan  Registries  (and  possibly 
Registries  of  Probate  for  Parochial 
Rasters)  for  Documents  connected 
more  specially  with  Ecclesiastical 
Records. 


It  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  absurd  to  divorce  sucn  documents  as  ours  from  the  Chanter  to  which  they  per- 
tain. If  the  question  is  a  general  one,  it  should  be  remembered  that  if  the  present  scattered  distribution  of  documents 
hinders  their  general  usefiunsss,  makes  them  less  available,  and  exposes  them  to  the  risk  of  Ignorant  nwlect  and 
^Jwy.  yet  on  the  other  hand  the  continued  appropriation  of  old  documents  to  the  several  Institutions  to  which  they 
roperly  belong  is  a  safeguard  against  fire,  it  is  not  wise  to  put  all  the  eggs  into  one  badcet.  This  was  felt  at 
Oxford  University,  when  it  was  a  question  of  combining  aU  the  MS3.  in  the  various  College  Libraries,  and  locating 
them  (sav)  at  the  Bodleian.  As  to  making  them  available,  it  is  not  by  placing  them  here  or  there  that  yon  make 
them  widely  available,  but  by  nwking  a  really  good  catalogue. 


0: 


Yes,  unless  the  documents  are 
already  in  safe  custody  In  places 

Kermanently  set  apart  for  them, 
ke  those  of  the  Dean  and  Chap- 
ter of  Norwich,  the  City  of  Nor- 
wich, and  some  Borough  Corpora- 
tions, and  the  County  Becords  of 
Norfolk. 


For  many  puiiXMes  this  is  de- 
sirable, but  tnere  would  be  both 
drawbacks  and  difficulties. 


All  such  as  have 
an  historical  or  an- 
tiquarian Interest. 


The  safe  custody  of  such  docu- 
ments, with  rli^its  of  access,  con- 
trol, and  removal. 


One  in  Norwich 
for  all  Ecclesiasti- 
cal documents  con- 
nected with  the 
Diocese  of  Norwich 

(which  comprises  the  County  of  Norfolk  and  the  Eastern  half  of  the  County  of 
Suifolk),  ana  the  Archdeaconries  of  Norwich,  Norfolk,  and  Ijnn,  and  to  bu  in 
the  custody  of  t^e  Beglstrar  of  the  Diocese.  The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Nor- 
wich might  be  willing  to  allow  documents  of  this  class  to  be  permanently 
stored  in  some  parts  of  the  Cathedral,  or  of  some  building  appertaining  thereto. 
If  proper  cases  were  provided  for  their  reception,  and  possibly  a  few  other 
documents  of  a  general,  local,  or  personal  character.  One  in  Ipswich  for  the 
Beoords  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Suffolk. 


Possibly  the  Cor- 
poration        might 
keep  the  documents, 
or  copies  of  them, 
at  the  Town  Hall. 


We  should  be  disposed  to  answer 
this  in  the  affirmative,  certainly. 


Probably  the 
Local  or  District 
Probate  Courts 
would  be  con- 
venient ;  the  Probate  Jurisdiction  of  the  Consistory 
and  Archidiaconal  Courts  of  Rochester  was  taken 
away  by  the  Probate.  Ac.  Act  of  1867,  and  the  records 
were  removed  to  London,  which  for  local  considera- 
tions is  much  to  be  regretted.  If  a  District  Probate 
Court  could  be  re-established  at  Rochester  it  is  be- 
lieved that  it  would  be  much  appreciated,  and  the 
Probate  Court  and  the  officials  of  it  would  probably 
be  well  suited  for  the  custody  and  cmitrol  of  all  the 
records. 


Registers  of  births, 
deaths,  or  funerals, 
marriages,  baptisms, 
Ac.  It  would  be 
undesirable  to  re- 
move ^ese  from 
the  parishes ;  but 
certified  Copies 
might  be  preserved 
at  the  Centres. 


This  is  a  large 
question,  but  we 
would  say  all  those 
documents  of  an 
antl'^uarian  or  of 
historical  interest 
only,  parish  regis- 
ters. Court  rolls, 
registers,  and  all 
such  documents, 
excluding  those,  say, 
for  the  last  half 
century  which  may 
ba  required  for 
reference,  and  be 
therefore  In  dally 
or  frequent  use. 


Greater  security  than  that  of  a 
Solicitor's  Office,  iiut  much  would 
depend  on  the  plan  being  adopted 
universally. 


We  think  that  there  are  many 
owners  of  such  documents  who  are 
sensible  of  the  value  of  these 
possessions,  but  who,  for  securing 
their  perfect  safety  and  for  giving 
greater  facilities  of  aooeas  to  them, 
would  gladly  place  them  in  public 
custody  on  the  condition  contained 
in  the  note. 


The  Dean  and  Chapter  desire  to  be  excused  from  answering  any  of  these  questions. 


From  an  antiquarian  point  of 
view  this  might  be  desirable  pro- 
vided that  a  sufficient  collection 
could  be  got  together. 


Yes. 


The  Church  has 
been  the  chief  pre- 
server of  Records, 

and  she  should  still  continue  in  posses- 
sion of  what  she  has  preserved.  In 
mo«t  Counties  there  is  an  Antiquarian 
Society  or  Museum,  and  other  Docu- 
ments might  be  taken  care  of  by  them. 
Countv  Councils  have  enough  to  do  as  it 
is,  and  might  not  take  a  sufficient  In- 
terest In  old  Records. 


The      Cathedral 
towns  in   England 


All  such  as  relate 
t<.)  the  ancient  and 


and  Wales,  and  for  <    modern  a«iniinistra- 


supervlsors      their 
Capitular  bodies. 


Most  decidedly. 


It  would  be  im- 
possible to  arrange 
or  supen'ifle 

adequately  the 
documents  belong- 
in ;  to  any  larger 
area  than  a  county. 
In  many  casas  those 
belonging  to  the 
larger  Borougli 
arpas  might  br 
taken  togethei. 


tion  of  the  Manor 
and  the  Church  In 
ea(;h  locality. 


Nothing  could  be  better  than  the 
sufi^estion  here  made. 
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5.  Id  what  manner  woald  it  be 
expedient  to  deal  with  documents 
auch  as  pariBh  reglsten,  dioceean 
reslBten,  churchwardens'  accountfii 
old  terriers,  old  manorial  rolls, 
records  of  manorial  and  local  courts, 
old  leases,  old  enclosui^  awards, 
maps,  or  others  ? 


0.  How  can  local  collections 
be  best  made  available  (or  the 
student  ? 


7.  What  would  be  the  best 
mode  of  securing  the  senricee  of 
competent  custodians  ? 


8.  To  what  extent,  if  any,  could 
local  libraries,  under  public  contix)! 
or  managed  by  trustworthy  ineal 
bodies,  be  made  useful  for  the 
purposes  of  custody  ? 


Answer    included    under    Ques- 
tion 2. 


Leave  them  where  they  are.  Only 
have  them  catalogued  in  one 
common  Catalogue  ;  and  teach  the 
local  custodians  their  value.    Local 

{)ride  is  worth  cultivating,  and  has 
ta  value  in  many  ways. 


See  answer  to  Question  2. 


Parish  registers  could  not  well  be 
removed,  l^ing  constantly  wanted 
on  the  spot.  If  once  copied  the 
fresli  ones  could  be  made  In  dupli- 
cate as  is  now  done  with  marriage 
i-egisters. 


We  should  suggest  to  deposit 
them  all  in  the  public  Registry  or 
place  provided  for  them,  excluding 
only,  as  mentioned  in  the  answer  to 
mo.  S,  those  which  may  be  required 
for  daily  or  frequent  i-eference,  say, 
for  the  last  50  years. 


If  the  suggestion  under  Ques- 
tion 2  were  adopted,  certain 
times,  as  0.17.,  days  or  homv  in 
such  days  could  be  specified, 
and  a  small  Fee  for  Examina- 
tion be  exacted. 


Answered  under  No.  1. 


Under  proper  rules  and  regu- 
lations. 


A  room  might  be  set  apart  in 
the  Town  Clerk's  Ofllce  where 
the  documents  could  be  ex- 
amined. 


The  custodv  (again  in  reference 
to  answer  under  Question  2)  would 
be  naturally  and  already  provided 
under  the  control  of  the  Li- 
brarians of  the  Public  Libraries 
concerned,  or  the  OfBoers  for 
Church  Records. 


I  cannot  say.  If  vou  remove 
the  documents  from  tneir  present 
official  custodians,  you  must  be 
prepared  for  heavy  expense, 
unless  you  deposit  them  in  public 
Libraries. 


By  providing  sufficient  remuner- 
ation for  such  custodians. 


In  small  centres  the  Town  Clerk 
might  undertake  the  duty.  In 
larger  ones,  where  there  was  much 
work  and  manv  persons  requiring 
to  refer  to  the  documents,  it 
might  be  necessary  to  have  a 
special  officer. 


Answered  under  Ko.  1. 


The  Dean  and  Chapt^jr  Isavt  not 
sufficient  knowledge  to  enable  them 
to  answer  this  question. 


The  conditions  are  so  varied.  With* 
out  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
public  libraries,  no  useful  answer 
can  be  given. 


We  scarcely  feel  ourselves  in  a  position  to  reply  to  these  questions. 


Parish  Registers  should  remain  

under  present  control.     They  are  1 
exclusively    the   property   of    the  I 

Church,  and  the  search  fees.  Ac.  are  the  emolument  of  ttie  Incum- 
bent. Diocesan  R^^^ters  should  naturally  be  left  in  the  Diocesan 
Registry.  Churchwardens'  Accounts  and  Terriers  should  remain  in 
the  custody  of  the  Incumbents  and  Churchwardens  of  the  various 
Parishes.  Manorial  Rolls  and  Court  Records  might  be'placed  with 
a  central  body.  Enclosure  Awards  should  be  retained  in  the  Parish 
to  which  they  apply,  as  copies  are  already  deposited  with  the  Clerk 
of  the  Peace. 


Each  Article  should  be  carefully 
stamped  with  an  indelible  impres- 
sion, and  separately  described  in  a 
brief  and  sfniple  manner,  and  the 
description  affixed  to  it  by  a  small 
paper-fastener. 


Parish  registers  the  date  of  which 
is  earlier  than  1812  should  no  longer 
be  left  in  the  uncerUin  and  ignorant 
custodv  of  the  ordinarr  parochial 
Rlergyin*n  The  originals  should  be 
deposit*^  at  a  diocesan  centre,  and 
transcripts  provided  for  pamchial 
use.  All  Episcopal  Registers  would 
best  be  housed  and  cotisulted  at  the 
British  Museum.  Churchwardens' 
accounts  should  lie  deposited  at 
same  centre  as  the  Parish  Registers. 


By  depositing  a  copy  of  each 
I0C14  Catalogue  in  the  Public 
Record  Office,  so  that  the 
student  if  unsoccessful  in  his 
search  for  what  he  reouires  in 
the  Metropolitan  Libraries 
may  prosecute  further  re- 
searches in  the  Provinces.  • 


Bv  appointing  such  persons  as 
having  been  compulsorlly  retired 
on  account  of  age  from  the 
literary  branches  of  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice are  still  able  and  willing  to 
undertake  such  posts,  for  which 
they  have  been  admirably  fitted 
by  their  long  and  arduous  train- 
ing in  the  service  of  the  State. 


Local  libraries  having  entirely  to* 
do  with  printed  and  modem  worka 
would  be  utterly  unfitted  for  the 
peculiar  and  wholly  different  class 
of  duties  which  they  would  liave  to 
undertake. 


Very  slightly,  if  at  all.  The  duties 
and  consequently  the  quiiUflcations 
of  a  librarian  of  a  free  public  library 
are  quite  different  frD*n   those  re> 

auired  from  a   custodian  cf  such 
o^oments. 


OOvo. 


Dd 
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LOCAL  RECORDS  COMMITTEE. 


ENGLAND 

AND 

WALES. 


ARCHDEACONS. 
DiOOKX.  AROHDKAOONBT. 

LONDON  -  LONDON 


\iriNCHBATBR      •  WINCHESTER 


1.  U  it  desirable  to  establish 
throughout  the  country  local 
offices,  under  public  control,  for 
the  preservation,  antingement, 
and  study  of  documents  relating 
to  the  history  and  administration 
of  the  district? 


For  I8LK  OF  Wight,  »te  p.  210. 


SURREY 


CARLISLE 


CARLISLE 


FURNESS 


CHBSTKR 


•  (JUESTER 


MACCLESFIELD 


ELY 


HUNTINGDON 


Yes. 


Undoubtedly  in  some  localities  ; 
but  in  this  district  documents  are 
too  scattered  to  admit  of  their 
being  collected  together.  Few 
owners  would  place  them  in 
public  custody. 


In  my  opinion  all  Ecclesiastical 
documents  are  best  in  their  own 
locality,  under  the  administra- 
tion of  proper  authority,  that  is 
to  say,  Episcopal,  Archidiaconal, 
and  Ruridecanal.  At  all  Visita- 
tions of  these  Functionaries 
documents  of  every  kind  should 
come  under  purview. 


See  answer  to  6. 


I  think  that  the  Ecclesiastical 
documents  ought  to  remain  in 
the  Church  custody,  as  heretofore, 
but  civil  ones  in  the  custody  of 
the  County  Councils. 


It  seems  hardly  necessary,  so 
long  as  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
documents  are  properly  kept  at 
present ;  but  if  it  should  be 
thought  desirable— and  on  some 
grounds,  in  my  Judgment,  it  is— 
that  such  documents  as  those 
specified  in  question  ft  should  be 
brought  together  to  one  centre 
for  preservation,  arrangement, 
and  studv,  it  would  be  necessary 
that  a  local  office,  of  the  nature 
of  a  County  Record  Office,  should 
be  built  at  the  Count  v  Town  (or 
at  other  ^(nitres  as  well  in  case  of 
large  counties)  where  the  )>aper8 
can  be  properly  kept,  indexed, 
and  arranged. 


2.  If  Bo,what  local 
centres  should  be 
chosen,  and  what 
authorities,  local  or 
central,  should  be 
entrusted  with  the 
duty  of  supervision? 


8.  What  docu- 
ments relating  to 
local  administra- 
tion should  be  eon- 
tinuously  preserved? 


4.  Wbft  inducements  cso  be 
offered  to  owners  of  docfiiaeDti  i4 
antiquarian  value,  whether  genenL 
ecclesiastical,  local,  or  persoosl  in 
their  character,  to  place  them  in 
public  custody?  {See  note  *  oo 
p.  144) 


Guildford 
Kingston. 


or 


Minute  Books. 
Account  Books. 


Security. 


Authority.  —  A 
Committee,  elected 
for  the  purpose,  of  j 
persons  having  the  requisite  knowledge 
and  some  interest  in  the  subject.    A 
Committee  simply  of  the  Municipal  or 
County  Authority  would  be  useless. 


In  my  opinion  Ecclesisatical 
documents  should  be  presened  br 
the  Incumbent  of  the  Parish,  sod 
he  should  be  made  answerable  for 
their  proper  treatment. 


'1.  Registers  of 
Baptisms,  Marri- 
ages, and  Funerals. 

2.  Parish  Terriers 
containing  infor- 
mation about  all 
temporalities  of 
Churches. 

S.  Tithe  Commutation  Maps. 

4.  Title  deeds  of  lands,  houses,  rent  charges. 

5.  Deeds  relating  to  Pariah  Charities. 

6.  Sundry  Rate  Boolcs. 


See  answer  to  6. 

I  should  recom- 
mend that  com- 
petent persons  be 
aptiointed  as  Inspectors  to  see  that  the 
documents  are  in  safe  keeping.  As 
parish  registers  have  more  than  an 
ecclesiastical  interest,  and  are  necessary 
for  legal  purposes,  I  do  not  see  why,  if 
funds  are  required  for  providing  safes. 
<fcc.,  they  should  not  be  raised  out  oi 
the  rates,  especially  if  the  suggestion  as 
to  Inspectors  be  adopted. 


County  Councils. 


As  a  rule,  the 
County  Town ;  at 
any  rate  the  docu- 
ments should  not 
be  removed  from 
the  County.  Seven 
authorities  or  five 
would  be  sufficient ; 
say,  Chairman  of 
County  Council  or 
Vice  Chairman, 
Mayors  of  Boroughs 
within  the  area  (or 
person  appcinted 
,\j  them),  an  1  the 
An  hdeaec  n,  as  the 
chlbf  local  Eccleet- 
astical  authority. 
Some  advantage 
v.ould  be  attained 
If  these  could  co-opt  anyone  in  the  leighbourlicod 
who  has  special  antiquarian  knowledge.  From 
time  to  time  Local  Record  Officet*  should  be  visited 
by  a  Government  Inspector,  who  should  make 
suggestions  and  report  on  the  way  in  which  the 
business  of  each  local  office  is  being  done. 


District,  Rural,  or 
Urban  accounts 
should  be  preserved 
by  them. 


By  offering  to  keep  such  dors- 
ments  in  public  ciutody,  and  pay inii; 
for  the  cost  of  duplicates. 


Registers,  if  re- 
moved after  a  cer- 
tain time  to  a  local 
centre.  Pn>ceedings  of  County  and  I'arish  Councils. 
Award  maps.  All  documents  relating  to  the  Restora- 
tion and  Enlargement  of  Churches  within  the  last 
century,  lists  of  subscriptions,  plans,  Ac.  The  ClerRy 
should  be  encouraged  either  to  keep  them  in  their  own 
parishes  safelv  and  open  to  proper  inspection,  or  to  let 
them  go  to  a  local  authority ;  also  to  make  notes  of  all 
loc^il  matters  of  interest  which  come  under  their  notice 
touching  the  history  of  their  parishes,  discoveries  of  any 
kind,  things  not  generally  known  as  to  flora,  fauna, 
conchology,  geology,  antiquities,  &c.  If  this  work  had 
been  dohr.  some  y-^ars  ago  mach  \aluable  raitcrial 
would  have  been  collected,  which  would  have  been  of 
considerable  interest.  There  are  parishes  of  which  the 
Clergy  have  written  and  printed  a  parochial  history. 
Spare  leaves  bound  into  register  books  would,  in  small 
places,  answer  the  purpose.  I  mention  the  clergyman 
specially,  as  he  is  usually  the  only  man  in  a  small 
country  parish  of  sufficient  culture  to  perform  such 
work,  but  the  help  of  others,  where  available,  would  be 
very  useful. 
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6.  In  wh4t  manner  would  it  be 
expedient  to  deal  with  documents 
such  as  parish  registers,  diocesan 
resisters,  churchwardens'  accounts, 
ola  terriers,  old  manorial  rolls, 
records  of  manorial  and  local  courts, 
old  leases,  old  enclosure  awards, 
maps  or  others  ? 


6.  How  can  local  collections 
be  best  made  available  for  the 
student? 


7.  What  would  be  the  best 
mode  of  securing  the  services  of 
competent  custodians  ? 


8.  To  what  extent,  u  any,  could 
local  libraries,  under  public  oontiol 
or  managed  by  trustworthy  local 
bodies,  be  made  useful  for  th» 
purposes  of  custody? 


All  the  records  of  the  Bishop  and 
two  Archdeacons  of  London  should 
be  kept  together  in  some  public 
library  or  museum.  I  have  now  in 
my  possession  from  another  source 
11  volumes  of  valuable  precedents 
and  memoranda  of  Ecclesiastical 
and  Admiralty  causes,  which  were 
probably  stolen  from  Doctora  Com- 
mons early  in  the  century.  This  is 
probably  not  the  only  case. 

In  reply  to  this  question,  I  desire 
to  suggest  that  it  should  be  impera* 
tive  that  in  every  parish  in  which 

the  need  exists  an  iron  safe  for  the  preservation  of  Ecclesiastical  registers  and  other  parochial  documents  referring  to  Church  propertv  should 
be  provided.  Such  safes  are  almost  universally  to  be  found  in  large  parishes,  but  there  are  still  some  countrv  villages  where  no  such  iron  safe 
has  been  procured.  Tnder  the  Act  24  A  9J>  Vict,  c  25.  sec.  2,  safes  may  be  provided  for  parishes  with  a  certain  population.  I  would  suggest 
that  whatever  be  the  population  arrangetueuts  should  be  made  bv  which  payment  should  be  made  for  the  purchase  of  these  safes  out  of  public 
funds.  They  are  for  the  secure  keeping  or  public  documents,  and  as  such  should  be  supplied  out  of  public  money  for  every  parish  where  at 
present  there  is  none.  In  order  to  secure  uiat  the  parish  registers  are  not  only  kept  in  safety,  but  that  the  entries  therein  are  made  clearly 
and  distinctly,  and  in  dark  and  unblotted  wi  iting,  so  that  they  may  last  for  centuries,  I  venture  to  suggest  that  there  should  be  an  Inspector 
appointed  whose  duty  it  should  be  periodically  to  visit  every  puish  in  the  district  assigned  to  him,  each  inspector  to  be  empowered  to 
authorise,  if  necessary,  the  purchase  of  a  safe,  naming  a  particular  amount  of  purchase  money  not  to  be  exceeded,  and  pointing  out  the  source 
whence  the  money  would  be  provided.  I  do  not  refer  to  Diocesan  registers,  because  the  territorial  Bishops  in  each  Diocese  would  be  the  natural 
persons  to  make  suggestionb  hs  to  them  ;  and  the  Lords  of  the  Manor  would  equally  naturally  make  suggestions  with  regard  to  Manorial  rolls,  Ac. 

This  question  No.  6  seems  to  aie  to  be  the  only  one  with  reference  to  which,  as  Archdeacon  of  Winchester  .1  can  be  expected  to  make  a  reply 
and  I  have  therefore  confined  myself  to  this  one. 


Bemoved  from  the  locality 
documents  would  soon  become 
valueless. 


This  is  a  very  large  question,  and  . 
the  items  would  have  to  be  dealt  ' 
with  separately.  At  present  there  | 
is  much  loss  and  dami^e  to  some  ' 
of  these  documents. 


Salary. 


In  the  Archdeaconry  of  Fumess,  ,  When  such  matters  am  pub- 
in  each  Bural  Deanery,  there  has  ,  llshed  they  are  readily  obtained 
been  published  a  short  history  of  in  the  local  libraries,  and  msy 
each  Parish  Ctiurch,  and  in  most  of  also  be  found  in  the  British 
them  have  appeared  the  registers  .  Museum, 
and  other  documents  ot  interest  to  ' 
be  found  in  the  Parish  chests.    This 

course,  which  was  adopted  by  tlie  advice  of  the  late  Bishop  Goodwin, 
has  been  very  successful  in  rescuing  such  documents.  Besides  this 
method,  there  is  published  in  the  locality  the  "  North  Lonsdale  and 
Fumess  Miscellany,"  which  contains  all  that  can  bo  gathered  from 
any  source  relating  to  manuscripts  or  maps  or  implements. 


No  experience. 


If  encouragement  is  given  to 
publish  all  documents  of  locai 
interest,  they  are,  when  printed, 
eagerly  sought  for  by  local  librarians. 


I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that 
Parish  Beg^ten  and  Churchwar- 
dens' Accounts  should  be  kept  in 
the  parishes  with  which  they  are 
connected,  and  that  Diocesan  Re- 
gisters, &c.t  should  be  preserved  in 
the  Diocese  to  which  they  belong. 
The  other  documents  referred  to  in 
this  question  might  be  preserved  in 
some  central  place  in  the  district, 
and  for  this  purpose  perhaps  the 
various  Poor  Law  Unions  would 
furnish  convenient  and  well-known 


Ac,    in 


Ecclesiastical    records. 
Bishop's  Registry. 


I  do  not  think  that  any  difll- 
culties  are  now  thrown  in  the 
way  of  the  student  who  desires 
to  satisfy  his  thirst  for  know- 
ledge in  this  direction. 


If  custodians  are  required,  it 
would  be  well  to  consult  such 
experts  as  may  be  found  in  the 
various  ArclueologicAl  and  His- 
toric Societies,  so  that  persons 
specially  fitted  by  tastes  and 
exi>erience  may  be  chosen. 


Doubtless  a  Muniment  R  om  at 
the  laiyer  pnUic  Libraries  would 
prove  a  valuable  and  useful  re- 
ceptacle for  such  documents. 


B}  giving  information  where 
they  can  be  obtained,  and 
having  such  ofllces  for  custody. 

(1)  Ecclesiastical  in  Bishop's 
Registry. 

(2)  Civil  in  County  Council. 


Appointment 
Council. 


with     County 


Local  Record  Ofllces  would 
supply  any  such  want. 


Parish  Registers  should  not  lie 
removed  to  a  local  centre  till  they 
are  100  years  old  Diocesan  Regis- 
ters should  continue  as  now  in  the 
Diocesan  RM^strar's  custody.  Churchwardens'  Account  books, 
together  with  old  terriers,  if  no  local  record  office  is  provided, 
should  be  removed  for  safe  custody  to  the  registry  of  the  Arch- 
deaconry. Tn  many  parishes  there  is  now  absolutely  no  adequate 
provision  for  this ;  bundles  of  papers  and  old  books,  never  looked  at, 
are  consigned  to  the  bottom  of  an  old  parish  chest  from  which  the 
locks  have  been  bnikeu  oiT,  or  tossed  into  a  wooien  box  without  a 
key.  I  have  frequently  in  my  Visitations  of  country  parishes  urged 
the  purchase  of  a  aafe ;  but  tliat  is  generally  regarded  as  too 
expensive,  in  which  case  I  have  recommended,  with  some  success,  a 
strong  tin  box  as  a  substitute.    Some  steps  should  be  taken,  where 

{>roper  provision  is  not  made,  to  remove  such  documents  from  care- 
ess  custfvly. 


Not    sufficiently   safe  In    Public 
Libraries  for  valuable  documents. 


An  old  Library,  founded  by  Arch- 
bishop Wake,  when  Bishop  of 
Lincoln  (circa  1716),  in  whose 
diocese  the  Archdeaconry  of  Huntingdon  then  was,  has  of  late 
years  -ou  the  pui  chase  of  the  old  Episcopal  Palace  at  Buckden— 
Deen  brought  to  Huntingdon  and  placed  in  a  Librar>'  buUt  specially 
for  the  purpose.  To  this  Library  modem  books  have  been  added, 
as  well  as  copies  of  all  works  of  local  interest,  maps,  Ac.  It  is  open 
dally,  from  10  to  4.  Originally  intended  for  the  clergy  of  the  Arch- 
deaconry, its  use  is  now  extended  to  any  residents  who  desire  to 
read  or  take  books  out— on  the  approval  of  their  names  by  a 
Trustee.  Books  must  be  returned  quarterly,  but  some  scarce  ones 
are  not  allowed  to  be  removed.  The  room  is  used  mrasionaily  for 
meetings  and  for  courses  of  Lecture i  in  connection  with  the 
Cambridge  University  Extension  Scheme.  The  Trustees  are  the 
Archdeacon  and  the  six  Rural  Deans,  vfhose  annual  subscriptions, 
augmented  by  small  charges  for  the  use  of  the  room,  defray  the 
current  expenses.  If  it  were  desired,  no  doubt  some  alterations 
could  be  made  which  would  extend  its  uee^t1ne8s  in  th«  direction 
suggested. 
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LOCAL  RECORDS  COMMITTEE. 


ENGLAND 

AND 

WALES. 


1.  I8  it  desirable  to  establish 
throughout  the  country  local 
offices,  under  public  control,  for 
the  presenration,  arrangement, 
and  study  of  documents  relating 
to  the  history  and  administration 
of  the  district? 


2.  If  so,  what  local 
centres  should  be 
chosen,  and  what 
authorities,  local  or 
central,  should  be 
entrusted  with  the 
duty  of  supervision  ? 


8.  What  docu- 
ments relating  to 
local  administra- 
tion should  be  con- 
tinuously preserved  ? 


4.  What  inducements  can  be 
offered  to  owners  of  documenti  ri 
antiquarian  value,  whether  genenl 
ecclesiastical,  local,  or  penonal  id 
their  character,  to  place  them  in 
public  custody?  (See  note  *  on 
p.  \U.) 


AJBLCBDZACOV^—eonHnued. 
Dioossc  Abohdsaoonby. 

HRREFORD  ■       •  LUDLOW 


LICHFIELD 


.  STOKB-ON-TBENT 


LLANDAFF 


MOXlfOUTH 


MANCHESTER     -  MANCHESTER 


LANCASTER 


BLACKBURN 


NEWCASTLE 


NORTHUMBER- 
LAND. 


NORWICH 


NORWICH 


Counties 


Yes,  if  funds  can  be  provided 
for  the  purpose,  but  parish  r^s-  [    County  Councils, 
ters  should  remain  still  in  the 
custody  of  the  Incumbents. 


and 


Very  desirable. 


I  think  so.    See  8. 


As  parochial  divi- 
sion is  both  ancient 
and  exhanstive,  it 
appears  to  me  that 
Diocesan  centres 
would  be  those  of 
readiest  reference, 
and  that  the  Dio- 
cesan Registries 
and  Diocesan  Regis- 
trars might  be  sub- 
sidised and  utilised. 


County  Councils, 
not  Pisrish  Councils, 
but  »ee  8.  Local 
libraries  under 
County  Council 
supervision  would 
seem  the  preferable 
centres. 


Yes.^ 


Yes. 


(a)  The  town  in 
which  the  County 
Council  meets. 

(b)  The  County 
Council. 


Such  offices  might  prove  of  use. 


The  Counties. 
Quarter  Sessions, 
or  County  Councils. 
The  supervision  to 
be  placed  in  some 

Eerson     appointed 
y  such  authority. 


The  Parochial  Registers  are  of 
great  local  value,  and  are  much 
prized  by  the  Parishioners,  as 
giving  to  them  title  to  hereditair 
property,  and  the  domestic  ad- 
vantages of  obtaining  the  ages 
and  baptism  of  their  children, 
and  the  removal  of  such  Registers 
would  prove  most  unpopular,  and 
be  strongly  resented  by  the  Parishioners.  But  it 
would  }>e  a  great  service  to  the  community  at  large  if 
these  Registers  were  carefully  copied  by  experts,  and 
these  copies  kept  in  some  public  County  Office,  and 
given  by  law  the  validity  of  the  originals.  The  ex- 
]Hx\ae  of  obtaining  such  copies  might  be  met  by  the 
Treosur}',  or  made  a  charge  upon  the  rates  of  each 
Parish. 


I  think  It  is  with  regard  to 
n(»n-ecc1e8ia8tlcal  Records,  and 
esi^eeially  perha]>8  to  Tnist  Deeds 
of  Charities  which  by  recent  legis- 
lation have  passed  into  the  cus- 
tody of  Parish  Councils  in  country 
]>arishes.  But  I  am  not  an  advo- 
cate for  removinir  Parish  Regis- 
ters, Terriers,  and  the  like  out  of 
the  parishes  to  which  they  be- 
long. 


In  the  esses  which 
I  liave  referred  to 
the  county  town 
would  probably  be 
a  convenient  centre, 
and  the  County 
Council  a  suitable 
authority. 


As  regards  the 
papers  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Vicar 
of  Blackburn  I 
should  say  the 
Vestry  would  be  a 
aood  centre,  and  the 
vicar  and  Church- 
wardens cctmpetent 
Sersons  to  have  the 
ocuments  entrus- 
ted to. 


The  Parochial 
Registers  appear  to 
me  very  important, 
containing  as  they 
do  in  many  places 
entries  of  much  in- 
terest besides  Bap- 
tisms, Marriages, 
and  Sepultures.  In 
these  Registers, 
however,  there  are 
very  few  extraneous 
entries  between 
1541  and  1700. 


Parish  Registers, 
and  all  documents 
included  under  4 
and  5. 


1.  A  formal  and,  so  far  as  poisikl;, 
an  imperishable  receipt  be  givea  Hi 
the  owner,  say  on  parchment. 

S.  Any  use  by  way  of  extract  c« 
publication  be  paid  for  to  tbe 
owner  on  a  regular  scale. 


Cliurch  Records, 
Municipal  Minute 
Books,  Court  Rolls. 


All  Municipal 
records  in  the  hands 
of  local  Corpora- 
tions should  remain 
there.  All  other 
documents  relating 
to  local  administra- 
tion down  to,  say 
1850,  should  be 
stored  in  the 
County  Office. 


The  paramount  oonsideration  nt 
their  safe  custody,  and  of  th«ir 
accessibleness  for  pur])oees  of  cam- 
parison  and  research. 


In  addition  to  this  an  sunns) 
acknowledgment  of  cust'Ki.T  u 
trustee  of  the  document  should  bcr 
sent  to  the  owner.  I  should  sot 
part  with  those  which  I  hold  ei- 
cept  on  this  condition. 


All        Parochial 
Registers. 


So  far  as  I  am  able  Ut  jo'ige 
noblemen  and  landed  jiroprie'un 
i  would  not  be  willing  to  psrt  with 
I  documents  of  antiquarian  and 
family  value,  and  which  have  been  in  the  ciut^idj  of 
their  families  for  centuries,  and  which  refer  to  tht: 
titles  to  their  estates,  and  the  histor?  of  their  snc-vst -rv 
But  I  believe  the  great  majority  would  not  «»bje'':  if> 
allow  copies  to  be  taken  in  order  that  these  might  t« 
placed  in  public  custody. 


While  recognising  the  dangrer  of 
loss  through  ignorance  or  netrle-.t 
and  in  some  (though  rare)  c%f*n  ihe 
difficulty  of  access.  I  fwl  »tn»nirl.v 
that  more  than  sentimental  n'si>ect 
is  due  to  associations,  which  some- 
times date  by  centuries  with  locali- 
ties, families,  and  the  lik-.  (^ne 
great  central  museum  would  be  a 
poor  substitute  for  the  nisiiT  spoU 
of  historic  interest,  each  rich  in  its 
archives,  dotted  over  this  old  his- 
toric countrj'. 


'  If  local  oAces  are  established  those  documents  now  in  the  Record  Office  which  belong  to  the  locality  should  be  sent  to  the  local  office. 
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6.  In  what  manner  would  It  be 
expedient  to  deal  with  docomenta 
rach  as  pariah  regtsters,  diocesan 
rasters,  charchwardens'  accounts, 
old  terriers,  old  manorial  rolls, 
records  of  manorial  and  locAl  courts, 
old  leases,  old  enclosure  awards, 
maps,  or  others  ? 


6.  How  can  local  collections 
be  best  made  available  for  the 
student  ? 


7.  What  would  be  the  best 
mode  of  securing  the  services  of 
competent  custodians  ? 


8.  To  what  extent^  if  any,  could 
local  libraries,  under  public  control 
or  managed  by  trustworthy  local 
bodies,  be  made  useful  for  the 
purposes  of  custody  ? 


Parish  Aegisten  should  be  printed, 
and  a  copy  placed  with  the  other 
documents  mentioned,  in  the  local 
Public  Office. 


Placing  them  In  some  public  and 
responsible  custody  when  they  be- 
come 100  or  more  years  old. 


See  1, 2, 3. 


(a)  Parish  Registers  (which  should 
all  be  in  one  form  giving  the  nar 
ticulars  now  required  in  Marriage 
Registers)  should  be  kept  in  dupli- 
cate ;  one  copv  should  be  sent  to 
the  County  Omce,  and  the  other  re- 
tained by  the  Rector  or  Vicar  of  the 
Parish. 

(b)  Diocesan  Registers  prior  to, 
say  1800,  should  go  to  the  County 
Ottlce. 

ic)  Churchwardens'  Accounts 
prior  to  same  date  to  the  County 
Offlce. 

(d)  Old  Manorial  Rolls,  records 
of  Local  Courts,  Leases,  Awards. 
Maps,  and  other  documents  should 
go  to  the  County  Offlce. 


To  have  them  kept  in  safe  cus- 
tody such  as  the  strong  room  in  the 
Vestry  of  a  Church. 


By  such  public  custody  and  a 
scale  of  charges. 


Sees, 


The  cheapest  and  most  efficient 
I  imagine  would  be  some  clergy- 
maa  of  leisure,  and  of  antiquarian 
turn  and  methodical  habits. 


I  offer  no  opinion. 


I  should  say  Uiat  any  local  library 
represents  too  small  an  area  to  be 
available  for  such  purposes. 


To  no  very  great  extent,  unless  the 
librarian  was  one  of  exceptional 
qualifications. 


If  properly  saf^uarded,  the  local 
libraries  would  appear  to  offer  the 
requisite  aocessibleness  to  documents 
in  the  interests  of  students. 
My  experience  as  Archdeacon  in  every  periodical  examination  of  the  Monmouthshire  Parish  Registers  has 
impressed  me  with  the  absolute  necessity  for  securing  the  safe  custody  and  better  preservation  of  Parish 
Registers,  as  well  as  of  all  other  documents  and  recoras  of  Parochial  interest.  As  a  rule  the  Clergy  are  as 
careful  as  they  can  be,  but  there  is  scarcely  a  case  where  a  fire  in  the  church  or  vicarage  would  not  imperil 
the  safety  of  all  such  records,  and  there  are  some  cases  of  scandalous  neg\,ect.t 


I   think     the    Chetham    Library 
might  be  used  in  Manchester. 


}ty  obtaining  copies  by  experts, 
and  keeping  these  In  public  cus- 
tody. 


ijocal  collections  would  be 
most  accessible  to  students  If 
located  In  the  County  Offlce. 
Parish  Registers  up  to,  say 
.1800,  should  be  accessible  to 
students  at  a  nominal  fee,  sub- 
ject to  proper  guarantees  for 
protection  of  the  document) 
referred  to,  and  for  the  botia 
fde.»  of  the  students.  It  would 
De  necessary  to  arrange  for  pay- 
ment of  fees  for  inspection  at 
the  County  Offlces  of  any  Parish 
Registers  since  18i)0,  such  fees 
to  be  remitted  to  the  Rector  or 
Vicar  of  the  Parish. 


If  the  Records  are  deposited  at 
the  County  Offlce  a  competent 
custodian  can  easily  be  obtained 
at  a  suitable  salary. 


A  real  student  is  never  denied 
access  to  local  collections  of 
antiquarian  documents. 


By  Act  of  Parliament. 


In  the  large  towns  probably  local 
libraries  unaer  public  control  would 
serve  very  well  for  purposes  of  cus- 
tody. In  the  smaller  towns  the  ten- 
dency is,  naturally  on  financial 
grounds,  to  have  a  small  staff,  who 
would  probably  not  be  able  to  afford 
sufficient  time  to  properly  supervise 
the  issue  and  return  of  documents 
to  students  consulting  them  on  the 
library  premises.  Perhans  the  dis- 
tinction might  be  maae  of  the 
authorities  in  County  Boroughs 
being  the  Record  Authorities  for  the 
County  Borough,  leaving  the  County 
Council  to  be  the  Record  Authority 
for  the  rest  of  the  county. 


This  would  be 
gotiation. 


a  matter  for  ne- 


1 1  should  wish  to  add  that  but  for  the  discouragement  to  local  research  I  should  welcome  the  compulsory  I  ransfer  of  all  Parish  Registers  to  iiie 
Record  Office,  and  furthsr^b  ha  ;l  f  they  are  to  be  c'  anyr  eal  service  to  the  ordinary  student  they  should  be  copied  l^  experts,  as  they  are  not  only 
nearly  ill^ble  in  mariy  cases,  but  are  written  (in  the  case  of  the  earlier  records)  in  court  hand,  wliich  is  not  easily  decipherable.  They  need  also 
rearraitgement,  as  Mairijures,  Baptisms,  and  Burials  are  often  mixed  up  together. 
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LOCAL  RECORDS  COMMITTEE. 


ENGLAND 

AND 

WALES. 


1.  It  It  desirable  to  establish 
throughout  the  conntiy  local 
offices,  under  public  control,  for 
the  presenrauoD,  arrangement 
and  study  of  documents  relating 
to  the  history  and  administration 
of  the  district? 


2.  If  BO,  what  local 
centres  should  be 
chosen,  and  what 
authorities,  local  or 
central,  should  be 
entrusted  with  the 
duty  of  supervision? 


3.  What  docu- 
ments relating  to 
local  administra- 
tion should  be  con- 
tinuously preserved^ 


4  What  indncementB  csd  be 
offered  to  owners  of  docnmentB  lA 
antiquarian  value,  whether  geoen!, 
ecclesiastical,  locsi,  or  penonal  ii,' 
their  character,  to  pUce  ihem  in 
public  custody  ?  (See  note  •  on 
p.  144.) 


ARCHDEACONS— oontinuMf. 
DXOOBSX.  Abghdkaconrt. 

NORWICH     -       -  SUFFOLK       - 


OXFORD 


.  OXFORD 


ROCHESTER 


ST.  ALBAKS 


•  ROCHESTER 


ST.  ALBANS* 


COLCHESTER 


ESSEX 


ST.  ASAPH 


ST.  ASAPH 


I 


Most  certainly. 


It  is  impossible  to  answer  this 
Question  until  the  next  Question, 
touching  the  choice  of  local 
centres,  and  the  nature  of  the 
Authorities  can  be  answered. 


Ipswich. 

The  Town  and 
County  Councils, 
assisted  bv  Council 
of  Local  Anti- 
quarian Institute. 


If  Authorities  are 
to  be  entrusted  with 
the  work  of  super- 
vision, I  should 
prefer  local,  for 
such  a  reason  as  is 
submitted  under  6, 
mtUatiM  mutandis. 


1.  Minutes  of  the 
various  Local 
Boards  and  County 
Councils. 

2.  Registers  of 
Magisterial  oro- 
ceedings. 


1.  Erection  of  suitable  bufldli^ 
ensuring  safe  custody. 

2.  Free  access  by  owner  it  inj 
time. 

S.  Insurance  against  loss. 
4.  Copies  granted  free  to  ovkt 
when  required  (where  f essiUe). 


Tlie  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Rochester  (of  which  body  the  Archdeacon  of  Rochester,  to  whom  these  questions  were  tent, 
signed  by  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  on  their  behalf.  The  Archdeacon  of  Rochester,  who  was  consulted  as  to  the  repllH  au 
by  these  questions,  he  asks  that  they  may  be  accepted  as  embodying  his  opinion  also  as  Archdeacon  of  Rochester. 


It  is  desirable  to  establish 
local  record  repositories  where 
local  documents  of  a  public  or 
quasi-public  nature  could  be  made 
available  to  students  and  their 
preservation  ensured. 


The  two  authori- 
ties under  which 
county  record  offices 
should  be  placed 
are  either  (I)  the 
County  Council  or 
(2)  the  Public  Re- 
cord Office. 

(1)  The  County 
Council  represents 


Generally,  it  is 
suggested  Uiat  all 
records  should  be 
preserved  except 
those  which  con- 
tain information 
which  is  to  be 
readily  obtained 
elsewhere. 


the  locality,  and 
would,  it  is  supposed,  have  its  confidence.  (2)  The  Public  Record 
Office  has  a  staff  trained  to  carry  out  the  work  of  arranghig, 
calendaring,  and  repairing  records,  which  are  most  important  and 
valuable  quaHflcations,  making  it,  I  think,  preferable  to  the  other. 
They  might  be  combined,  for  possibly  a  scheme  might  be  drafted 
under  which  records  might  be  brought  within  the  operation  of  an  Act 
similar  to  the  Public  Record  Office  Act  of  1  d:  2  Vict.,  and  placed  in 
local  record  offices  under  the  control  of  the  County  Comicil,  but 
subject  to  the  inspection  of  officers  to  be  appointed  by  the  blaster  of 
the  Rolls,  who  should  be  empowered,  when  necessary,  to  make  orders 
upon  the  County  Council  for  the  further  accommodation  and  better 
preservation  of  local  records.  To  such  a  local  record  office  all  records 
there  are  In  the  custody  of  a  county,  district,  or  parish  council,  and 
such  ecclesiastical  records  as  are  pnma /o^itf  of  legal  importance,  as 
for  Instance  parochial  registers  of  births,  marriages,  and  burials, 
marriage  licences  and  the  like  should  be  sent.  The  municipal  and 
ecclesiastical  corporations  within  the  ambit  of  a  county  that  might 
wish  to  retain  their  records  might  do  so  upon  satisfying  the  require> 
ments  of  the  Inspector  appointed  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls 


The  relief  from  responiibilitT  uxl 
the  increase  of  available  spsce 
which  the  removal  of  these  itoords 
would  effect  would  afford  s  salBcieiit 
inducement  to  many  local  bodies  to 
place  their  muniments  in  s  local 
record  office  where  they  would  be 
always  available  for  reference.  It 
might  be  advisable  to  compel  pnblic 
bodies,  such  as  the  County,  District 
or  Parish  Councils,  to  deposit  tbeir 
records  more  than  10  yean  old,  aiui 
so  from  vear  to  year  to  send  in  their 
records  mas  milar  mannertotbat 
adopted  by  the  various  paUk 
Departments  of  State,  which  tend 
their  records  to  the  Public  Record 
Office. 


Yes  ;  but  the  words  *'  local 
offices"  and  ** under  public  con- 
trol" should  be  construed  very 
widely,  so  as  to  allow  of  great 
liberty  and  safeguards  against 
over  centralisation. 


i  would  :»uggest 
County  Towns, 
Cathedral  Cities, 
all  Towns  that 
were,  or  are,  natural 
or  historical  centres 
of  large  Districts. 


It  is  desirable,  in  my  opinion, 
to  place,  as  far  as  possible,  all 
such  documents  under  public 
control,  but  with  safeguards,  or 
the  last  state  may  be  worse  than 
the  first.  I  am  by  no  means  sure 
that  they  would  always  be  more 
safely  or  better  cared  for  than  at 
present ;  e.p.,  at  ^est  Ham,  had 
all  the  public  documents  been 
collected  at  tha  most  likely 
building,  the  Technical  Institute, 
they  might  very  easily  have  been 
destroyed  In  one  night  at  one  blow. 
There  w«re  no  fireproof  parti- 
tions ;  In  a  very  short  time  the 
flames  spread  over  che  whole 
building,  and  but  tK^t  the  floor 
was  fireproof,  and  so  conficed  the 
fire  to  the  top  floor,  every  book 
in  the  library  mast  havf*  been 
destroyed.  This  building  was 
only  opened  last  yeat. 


I  eay  no,  so  far  a^t  the  Kencrality 
of  Welsh  counory  parishes  are 
cimcemed. 


nie  County 

Council  or  some 
such  body  seems 
naturally  the  au- 
thority, but  some 
safeguards  are 

necessary.  Local 
authorities  are  by 
no  means,  all  of  ', 
them,  alive  to  the 
value  of  antiquarian 
documents.  «&'* 


There  should  be  easy  scceai  w 
the  Documents. 

Rights  of  publicatior  ihoold  be 
preserved. 


All  that  Is  of 
public  interest.  I  do 
not  think  church 
registers  should  be 
removed  from  the 
parish  or  district 
to  which  they  refer. 
Constant  reference 
is  made  to  them  at 
present,  and  they 
are  accessible  to 
all  people  living  on 
the  spot. 

Duplicate  copies 
might  very  well  be 
made  of  all  such 
registers,  and  de- 
posited at  some 
central  place. 


Vide  answer 
Quer}  1. 


to 


Such   documents 
are  not  numerous. 


In  my  experience  private  owners 
of  old  documents  will  be  nioct  ud- 
willing  to  give  them  up  to  pabli*- 
bodies.  I  know  of  some  iDo»t 
interesting  old  records  in  l»i. 
the  owners  of  whi<A  have  ref asvd, 
time  after  time,  to  allow  them 
to  go  out  of  tJielr  custody.  I  have 
known  instances  In  which  objects 
of  interest  have  been  allowed  ti>^> 
away  In  order  that  they  might  be 
studied  or  copied.  I  know  oi  one 
instance  in  which  objects  wtre 
borrowed  that  copies  might  tv 
made  ;  the  originals  were  retained 
by  the  borrower  (a  public  kxjj', 
the  copies,  facsimile  eI«ctroi>;'<'. 
sent  back,  and  to  this  day  tlh- 
originals  have  never  been  reston^- 
Such  action  destroys  confidence  in 
any  arrangement  such  ss  that 
suggested. 


1  am  afraid  landowners  will  um 
easily  part  witii  documents  relatinir 
to  their  estates.  CentralisatioQ 
would  materially  add  to  the  expense 
and  inconvenience  of  parishiontr? 
who  have  the  first  claim  upon  imish 
Registers.  i 


*  I  nave  been  most  kindly  advised  throughout  In  the  above  suggestions  by  Mr.  William  Page,  F.S.A.,  whose  knowledge  of  the  whole  svbfect  is  not  pivfaabl) 
surpassed  and  whose  suggestions  I  have  most  tliankfuUy  adopted  —W.  J.  Zrairranor,  Dean  and  Archdeacon  of  St.  Aibans. 
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5.  In  what  manner  would  it  b^ 
expedient  to  deal  with  documents 
such  as  parish  registers,  diocesan 
roisters,  churchwardens'  accounts, 
old  terriers,  old  manorial  rolls, 
records  of  manorial  and  local  courts, 
old  leases,  old  enclosure  awards, 
maps  or  others? 


6.  How  can  local  collections 
be  best  made  available  for  the 
student  ? 


7.  What  would  be  the  best 
mode  of  securing  the  serrioes  of 
competent  custodians  ? 


8.  To  what  extent,  if  anj,  could 
local  libraries,  under  publid  control 
or  managed  oj  tiiistworthy  local 
bodies,  be  made  useful  for  the 
purposes  of  custody  ? 


Establish  Countj  offices  in  each 
County  Town.  Collect  the  docu- 
ments named  into  such  County 
offices.  Provide  emch  Incumbent 
with  a  copy  of  Parish  Register. 


By  bringing  them  into  County 
offices 


By  providing  a  salary  and  a 
residence  attached  to  the  County 
office. 


Cannot  say. 


It  would  not  be  easT  to  find  a 
better  plan  for  custody  of  docu- 
ments connected  with  the  Archi- 

diaconal  Seglstry  than  that  which  has  been  adopted  in  the  Arch- 
deaconry of  Oxford ;  and  some  such  plan  would,  no  doubt,  be 
advisable  in  the  case  of  all  such  documents  as  are  referred  to  under 
thia  Question,  excepting  Parish  Begisters.  Unless  these  could  be 
copied,  and  certified  copies  deposited  in  the  Parish  Chest  for  refe- 
rence, a  considerable  hardship  would  ba  inflicted  on  the  poor.  Under 
present  arrangements  the  Clernr,  as  a  rule,  are  very  considerate,  and 
gladly  give  assistance,  withoutiee  or  charge,  to  any  of  their  poor 
parishioners  who  require  information  about,  or  extracts  from,  the 
Parochial  Begisters.  This  could  hardly  be  expected  of  officials  in 
whose  hands  such  documents  would  ba  placed. 

I 

is  a  member)  have  already  provided  their  replies  to  similar  questions  sent  to  them.    Their  replies  were  dated  the  23rd  December  1899,  and  were 
sent  by  the  Dean  and  Chapt^,  and  approved  them,  now  begs  to  refer  to  those  replies,  and  as  they  express  his  views  upon  the  several  points  propounded 


By  being 
arranged, 
calendared. 


brought  together, 
catalogued,      and 


With    regard    to  (1)  Episcopal, 
(2)  Archidiaconal,  and  (8)  Fftrochial 
records,  it  would  seem  possible  that 
proper  provision  might  be  made  for  ! 
(1)  and  (2)  at  some  central  place  in  I 

the  Diocese  (to  be  kept  under  Episcopal  authority)  where  they 
should  be  available  for  consultation  and  subject  to  the  inspection 
of  the  officer  to  be  appointed  by  the  Master  of  the  Bolls  before 
referred  to.  With  reference  to  (8),  it  is  true  that  many  Incumbents 
have  taken  the  greatest  care  of  records  under  their  charge ;  but 
there  is  no  means  of  perpetuating  such  safe  custody,  and  many  of 
the  Clergy  either  do  not  take  any  interest  hi  them,  or  have  no 
means  of  protecting  them  from  dirt,  damp,  and  fire,  while  very  few 
have  any  way  of  making  them  accessible  to  the  public  under  proper 
supervision.  It  would  surely  be  better  that  all  parochial  records 
should  be  deposited  in  the  proposed  County  Becord  Office.  Arrange- 
ments could  be  made  for  forwarding  to  the  Incumbent  of  each 
parish  the  amount  of  fees  paid  for  the  inspection  of  the  register 
relating  to  such  parish,  less  a  trifling  cliarge  (perhaps)  for  expenses. 
Manorial  Court  rolls,  leases,  <^c.,  being  of  a  private  character,  could 
only  be  voluntarily  deposited  in  the  proposed  local  record  offices. 
Particular  care  must  be  taken  in  drafting  any  Scheme  for  the 
Custody  of  Local  Becords  to  distinguish  between  documents  of  a 
private  nature  and  those  of  an  administrative  or  public  nature. 


I 


Local,  personal,  and  customary 
rights  should  be  safeguarded. 

Original  documents  should  remain 
in  the  present  possession,  and  copies 
taken. 

With  regard  to  Ecclesiastical 
Documents,  Parish  Begisters,  Ac, 
the  Ecclesiastical  and  Diocesan 
authorities  should  be  first  invited 
to  formulate  a  general  opinion  in 
answer  to  this  question. 


I  think  snch  documents  all  over 
the  oountnr  should  be  scheduled,  as 
they  are  in  the  Diocese  of  Baint 
Albans,  and  probably  others,  and 
should  remain  under  the  care  of 
those  who  now  have  charge  of  them, 
under  the  supervision  of  some 
authority,  such  as  that  of  the 
Diocesan  Committee.  I  think  such 
scheduling  should,  if  possible,  be 
made  compulsory,  not  optional  as 
at  present,  and  that  the  hands  of 
those  dealing  with  it  should  be 
strengthened,  so  that  pressure 
might  be  put  on  the  few  who 
require  it,  and  the  work  be 
thoroughly  done. 


Not  by  centralising  In  London, 
or  a  few  great  cities,  but  by 
having  many  centres  and  build- 
ings—Libraries, Museums,  or 
Beading  Booms,  with  staff  to 
attend  to  the  business. 


It  seems  desirable  that  copies 
should  be  carefully  made  of  all 
realiyvaliiable  documents,  either 
written  or  printed,  and  that 
these  copies  should  be  brought 
together  to  some  central  place, 
so  as  to  be  accessible  for 
purposes  of  reference  and 
study. 


I  know  of  no  other  than   by 
paying  for  them. 


By  working  in  union  with 
Libraries  and  Museums.  Such 
Institutions  with  reference  de- 
partments are  always  training 
persons. 


No  man  is  a  competent  custodian 
of  such  documents  who  is  not  by 
character  and  experience  alive  to 
their  real  value,  and  interested 
in  their  study  and  preservation. 
Unless  he  is  an  antiquarian  in 
some  sense,  any  collections  under 
his  care  would  be  of  little  or  no 

gublic  value.  A  mere  clerk, 
owever  business-like  and  careful, 
would  be  of  no  use,  and  to  place 
a  large  number  of  old  df)cuments 
under  his  care  would  be  a  fatal 
mistake. 


Local    libraries    are    not   proper 

J)laces  for  the  deposit  of  records, 
or  (1)  such  deposit  would  prevent 
the  having  the  records  of  a  county 
together,  and  would  therefore  be  in- 
convenient to  students  ;  (2)  it  would 
be  extravogent,  for  proper  rooms 
would  have  to  be  built  for  the  re- 
ception of  records  ;  (8)  the  librarian 
(or,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  local 
libraries,  the  caretaker)  has  neither 
time  nor  training  for  the  proper 
arrangement  and  calendsjing  of  re- 
cords ;  and  (4)  as  they  would  be 
seldom  consulted,  it  is  likely  that 
they  would  not  receive  proper  care. 


To  a  very  great  extent  when  they 
are  on  a  scale  large  enough  to  secure 
a  staff  giving  its  whole  time  and 
attention  to  the  business,  but.  not  at 
all  where  there  is  a  poorly  paid  8»ff 
or  one  which  ^ves  only  a  portion  of 
its  time  to  this  work  and  a  poitlon 
to  other  official  work,  or  to  private 
employment. 


A  local  library  naturally  suggests 
itself  as  the  most  suitable  place  for 
such  a  purpose ;  but  many  lf)cal 
bodies  are  altogether  without 
interest  in  what  is  antiquarian.  In 
West  Ham,  with  all  respect  to  the 
Corporation  and  the  Technical  In- 
stitution Committee,  on  whom 
probably  any  work  of  this  kind 
would  devolve,  I  feel  that  the  care 
of  old  documents  would  be  a  matter 
of  very  small  interest ;  they  are 
and  are  likely  to  be  far  more  in- 
terested in  things  modem  than 
things  ancient  —  drains,  sanitary 
dwellings,  trades  union  rates  uf 
wages,  direct  employment  of  labour. 
<&c.,  than  in  the  Doomsday  Book  or 
Magna  Charta.  A  collection  of  old 
documents,  registers,  Ac,  if  con- 
signed to  their  c  are  wouia  be  very 
likely  to  be  packed  away  in  a 
»mer,  and  less  ajceasible  than  ever 
to  persons  wb3  might  wish  to  study 
them. 

Local  libraries  in  small  panshes  in 
Wales  seldom  succeed. 
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LOCAL  RECORDS  COMMITTEE. 


ENGLAND 

AND 

WALES. 


ARC^HBEACONS— oon(mt(«d. 


Diooisi. 
ST.  ASAPH    - 


Archdbaoonrt. 
MONTGOMERY    • 


1.  Is  it  desirable  to  establish 
throoghout  the  countir  local 
offices,  under  public  control,  for 
the  preservation,  arrangement, 
and  study  of  documents  relatii^ 
to  the  history  and  administration 
of  the  district? 


ST.  DAVID'S 


BBECOX 


CABDIQAN 


SOUTHWELL 


DSfifiT 


TRUKO 


CORXWALL 


WAKEFIELD 


HUDDERSFIELD- 


WORCESIEU 


WORCESTER 


COVENTRY 


BIRMINGHAM 


WINCHESTER 


ISLE  OF  WIGHT 


2.  If  so,  what  local 
centres  sliould  be 
chosen,  and  what 
authorities,  local  or 
central,  should  be 
entrusted  with  the 
duty  of  Buperviftion  ? 


3.  What  docu- 
ments relating  to 
local  administra- 
tion should  be  con- 
tinuously preserved? 


4.  What  inducements  cati  be 
offered  to  owners  of  docuroeu  :a  d 
antiquarian  value,  whether  gecemL 
ecclesiastical,  local,  or  persoitil  in 
their  character,  to  place  tbmn  in 
public  custody  ?  .  (See  note  '  on 
p.  144.) 


I 


Yes,  for  the  Civil  Documents. 
For  Parochial  and  Diocesan  Regis- 
ters, the  Diocesan  Registry. 


I  doubt  whether  in  this  part  of 
the  world  (Breconshire  and 
Ritdnorshire)  there  are  sufficient 
nxiterials  to  Justify  the  establish- 
ment of  a  public  institution  for 
the  preservation  of  documents. 
Tlie  parochial  registers  might  be 
better  cared  for  in  that  way  than 
they  have  been  in  past  times ; 
bnt  I  know  of  no  other  documents 
of  any  account. 


Such  action  is  most  desirable 
artd  necessary. 


One  centre  for 
each  county.  For 
MontgomeiTshire— 
The  Powysland 
Museum,  Welshpool. 
Shropshire  —  Free 
Library,  Shrews- 
bury. 

A  Committee  of 
Experts  appointed 
by  the  Magutrates 
In  Quarter  Sessions. 


County  Records 
relating  to— 

1.  Tnuisfer  of 
Lands ;  Abstracts 
of  Title,  Ac. ;  Law- 
suits, &c. 

2.  Minutes  of 
County  and  Ses- 
sional business. 

S.  Mun  icipal 
Charters  and 

Minutes  of  Council. 

4.  ^linntes  of 
Vestries,  Minutes 
of  Parish  Councils. 


If  they  were  traiiBCiited  and  copia 
supplied  to  the  ownen  they  would.  ' 
I  think,  be  willing  to  put  Uie  'irlp- 
nal  in  public  custody  on  the  san^ 
reservations  as  in  the  case  of  tlte  I 
Record  Office. 


If  an  office  were 
esUblished  it 

should  be  at  Brecon, 
which  is  the  only  considerable  town  in 
the  two  counties ;  but  there  Is  no 
existing  institution  there  to  which  the 
care  of  public  documents  c«)uld  be  con- 
fided.   There  is  no  public  library  there. 


I 


move- 


It  would  be  well 
to  make  use  of 
Diocesan  Registries 
for  all  Ecclesias- 
tical Documents ; 
and  for  Civil  Docu- 
ments, in  the  case 
of  towns,  their  ex-  I 
isting  corporations, 
country  districts  a  body  other  than 
anv  now  in  existence  needs,  in  my 
opinion,  to  be  called  into  existence. 


of 


The  Minutes 
all  special 
ments  for  pro- 
moting the  social 
welfare  of  the  com- 
munity. 


For     remote 


An  arrangement  similar  to  that 
referred  to  in  the  note  to  this  ques- 
tion would  probably  be  quite  satis- 
factory. 


I  think  such  local  offices  under 
{    proper  control  might  be  of  great 
'    service  for  the  preservation   of 
important  documents. 


The  County 

Councils  would 
M^ni  to  be  the  best 
bodies  to  he  en- 
trusted with  such 
supervision.  They 
could  appoint  a 
committee  of  ex- 
perts to  deal  with 
it. 


Parish  Registers, 
Churchwardeus'Ac- 
counts,  Ancient 
Maps,  Guardians' 
Accounts,  Family 
Papeis. 


I  fear  landowners  will  hardly  be 
induced  to  place  title  deeds  in  such 
custody,  but  family  records  might 
frequently  be  so  deposited  under 
sufficient  guarantees,  and  in  many 
cases  publication  would  be  allowed. 


I  doubt  whether  a  sufficient 
number  of  documents  exist  to 
make  It  worth  nhile  to  do  so. 


Documents,  books,  Ac.  separated 
from  their  own  locality  lose  much 
of  their  interest  and  historical 
value. 


I  do  not  think  that  they  woiiMd!> 
so  if  they  were  of  personal  Taloe  to 
themselves. 


History  of  Trades, 
History  of  pro- 
vision for  Educa- 
tion, History  of 
Sanitary  Progress, 
History  of  Corpora- 
tions. 


It  is  very  difficult  to  aay  if  the 
deposit  of  such  documents  is  not 
compulsory.  Those  who  are  resHr 
interested  in  their  Truata  wookl 
not  give  them  up.  Certified  copies 
might  be  sufficient  for  public 


Competent  autho- 
rities oetter  than 
the  present  ones 
would  be  very  ex- 
pensive. Regis- 
trars, Clerks  of 
County  Councils,  or 
Clerks  to  Guardians 
are  much  inclined 
to  be  purely 
mechanical  persons. 

Extract  from  the  C^haiige  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Worcester,  May  1800 :— "  I  find  that  in  many  churches  safes  or  bQxe» 
book  which  is  crowded  out  is  transferred  to  the  shelves  of  the  study,  and,  when  livings  are  changing  hands,  these  books 
tliere  until  they  please  some  customer.  By  Acts  of  1840  and  1865  the  early  registers  of  some  Nonconformist  bodies  are 
in  Edinburgh.  Some  compensation  would  be  due  to  the  clergy  in  lieu  of  the  legal  fees,  namely,  for  each  year  of  search. 
V.  Maxwell,  in  1868,  that  any  person  tendering  the  above  fees  had  a  right  to  consult  the  register  and  make  extncu 
parchment  for  copies  or  for  binding  the  books,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  transfer  of  the  older  Tolnraes  to  ibe 

I  do  not  think  that  the  old  books  nnd  documents  such  as  Churchwardens'  accounts,  during  the  period  of  Church  rates 
were  made  for  parochial  reference  and  left  in  the  custody  of  the  Incumbent  and  Churchwaidens.  Pariah  Councils  have 
antiquarian  chronicles. 

I 


I  do  not  think  It  desirable  that 
Parish  Rasters  should  be  taken 
out  of  the  Parish.  If  placed 
imder  iny  control  but  that  of  the 
Parish  Clergyman,  that  ytntrol 
should  b  3  Diocesan. 
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B.  In  what  manner  would  it  be 
expedient  to  deal  with  docomentB 
such  as  pariflh  rogiaten,  dioceian 
rMistera.  churchwardeni'  aooounte, 
old  terrien,  old  manorial  rollB, 
records  of  manorial  uid  local  courta, 
old  leasee,  old  encloenre  awards, 
nape,  or  othen  T 


0.  How  can  local  oolleotions 
be  best  made  available  for  the 
Btndmt  f 


7.  What  would  be  the  best 
mode  of  seeming  the  sonrioes  of 
competent  oustodlans  7 


8.  To  what  extent,  if  anjr,  oonld 
local  libraries,  under  pnbUo  control 
or  managed  bj  trustworthy  local 
bodies,  be  made  useful  for  the 
purposes  of  custody  T 


Parish  Begisters  should  be  trans* 
cribed  and  completed  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  Transcripts  at  the 
DiooesanBesiBtry ;  and  these  Trans- 
cripts plaoea  in  the  Parish  Chests, 
in  which  case  the  originals  mii^t 
be  jpreserred  with  the  Diocesan 
BegistiT.  The  other  Documents 
enumerated  should  also  be  trans- 
cribed, and  the  copies  supplied  to 
Uiose  who  now  hold  them. 


As  to  parish  registers  thsT  ought 
certainly  to  be  deposited  in  safer 
custody  than  at  present ;  but  how 
this  can  be  effected  without  inoon- 
Tenience  to  the  public  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say ;  it  is  a  question  for 
experts  to  decide. 


"Bw  an  arrangement  similar  to 
that  existing  in  the  Record  Oflioe 
or  General  Registry.    S$e  No.  4. 


I  think  such  documents  should 
be  presenred  at  conyenient  centres 
in  each  county,  and  that  copies  of 
them,  as  far  as  possible,  should  be 
retained  in  the  different  parishes. 


At  present  the  Rural  Deans  in- 
spect the  Parish  Registers  erery 
year,  and  report  to  the  Archdeacon 
at  his  YUitation. 


Parish  Registers  are  well  cared 
for  in  these  puts,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions. 


The  rules  of  the  Record  Office 
sufflest  a  satisfactory  method 
of  doing  so. 


The  prcTious  suggestions 
appear  to  me  to  offer  the  best 
opportunities  for  the  student. 


Certified  copies  of  the  rare 
and  yaluable  documents  should 
be  provided.  Students  would 
have  to  give  Teiy  substantial 
proofs  of  capacity  and  honesty. 


The  Committee  of  Appointment 
should  have  representattyes  of 
the  British  Museum,  Record 
Office,  Sode^  of  Antiquaries, 
Eni^d,  Cambrian  Arehnologlcal 
Association,  Wales,  Local  Archao- 
loglcal  Assoclati<n>s  and  Record 
Societies  as  well  as  of  the  county 
authorities  and  of  the  guardians 
of  the  Registers  and  Terriers. 


With  a  Special  Committee  ad  Aee 
and  proper  fireproof  rooms  they 
might  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 


'Bj  providing,  from  the  rates  or 
other  public  sources,  the  salaries 
of  competent  officials. 


Local '  libraries,  in  small  towns 
espedaUy,  would  hardly  be  satlBfao- 
toiy  asarule. 


At  thd  different  centres  in  the 
county,  ^f  not  too  numerous,  com- 
petent eustodlsns  could  be 
cured. 


I  question  whether  public  libraries 
as  a  rule  have  accommodation  suffi- 
cient for  such  pmposes,  but  the 
County  Council  would  be  able  to 
Judge  of  this. 


If  the  present  custodians, 
vicars,  clerks,  Ac,  are  superseded 
considerable  salaries  will  be  re- 
quired to  get  competent  lay  folk. 


I  do  not  think  that  they  could  be 
so  used  latisfactorily. 


Free  '  libraries  with  sniUble 
premised  and  assistants  would  be 
the  bestiplace  and  best  organiiatlon 
under  lo0al  bodies. 


are  too  small  to  contain  the  volumes,  which  increase  as  years  go  on,  and  outside  pages  which  contain  earliest  entries  are  crushed  or  toin  off.  or  the 
>y  inadvertence  slip  into  some  curiosity  warehouse  and  become  mixed  up  with  Bioles,  chancel  rails,  parts  of  holy  tables,  and  oak  fittings,  whicn  repose 
transferred  to  Somerset  House.  By  an  Act  of  1864  all  parish  registers  In  Scotland  of  older  date  than  1824  are  in  the  keeping  of  the  Reglitrar-Oeneral 
one  shilling,  with  sixpence  for  each  additional  year,  and  two  shillings  and  sevenpence  for  the  stamped  certificate.  It  was  decided  in  tho  case  of  Steel 
without  further  charge,  but  such  extracts  uncertified  have  no  lesal  value,  nrochial  poverty,  which  forbids  the  purchase  of  a  laiger  safe  or  of 
diocesan  registry  may  be  necessair  for  the  preservation  of  these  valuable  records." 

and  assessments  which  are  to  be  found  in  many  old  chests  in  Churches  ought  to  be  removed  fkt>m  the  parish  unlesi  some  extracts  of  local  Importance 
very  rarely  offices  or  safe  places  for  the  oustody  of  documents,  and  their  members  are  not  always  imbued  with  historical  knowledge  or  respect  for 


Better  remain  as  at  present,  in 
eustody  of  Parochial  Authorities. 


I  think  that  Parish  Registers 
should  be  kept  in  a  fire-propf  safe 
in  the  ve«try.  ' 


?658. 


EE 
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LOCAL  RECORDS  COMMITTEE. 


ENGLAND 

AND 

WALES. 


1.  Is  it  detirable  to  eatablifib 
throughont  the  country  local 
offices,  under  public  control,  for 
the  prosenratlon,  arrangement, 
and  study  of  documents  relating 
to  the  history  and  administration 
of  the  district? 


2.  If  8o,whatlocal 
centres  should  be 
chosen,  and  what 
authofities,  local  or 
central,  should  be 
entrusted  with  the 
duty  of  superrision? 


S.  What  docu- 
ments relating  to 
local  administra- 
tion should  be  con- 
tinuously presenred? 


4.  What  inducements  can  be 
offered  to  owners  of  documents  of 
anUquarian  Talue,  whether  genecal, 
ecclesiastical,  local,  or  personal  in 
their  character,  to  place  them  in 
public  custody  t  (Sm  note  *  on 
p.  144.) 


N0NC0NT0RMI8T 
BODIES. 

GmiEiL  Baptist  Asraif- 

BLT. 

(Rev.    O.     E.    Evans, 
Aberystwyth). 


9en«aUy  speaking,  yes. 


frisbttbruii  Church  of 

BKaLARD. 

(ReY.  A.  H.  Drysdale). 


Frixititk  MnHODISIS     - 
(Bev.  J.  Wallam,  Secre- 
tary to  the  Qenerai  Com* 
mSttee). 


I  think  highly  desirable. 


Existing  ooroora- 
tions,  and  all  libra- 
ries under  the  Pub- 
lic Libraries  Act 
controlled  by  oorpo- 
rations  or  District 
Ck>uncils. 


All  local  minutes, 
ratebooks. 


Security,  safety,  acoesalbility. 


We  are  of  opinion  that  any  such 
plan  as  is  foreshadowed  by  this 
Ust  of  questions,  ris.,  keeping  all 
local  records  in  respectlTe  circles, 
and  under  Goiremment  control, 
would  be  very  difficult  to  bring 
into  operation  with  our  Courts 
and  Trust  Estates,  and  I  am 
desired  to  express  this  as  the  view 
of  our  Connexional  Committee. 
This  applies  to  all  the  following 
questions  more  or  less. 


County   Councils 
might  provide 

muniment  room,  or 
suite  of  rooms,  at 
their  sea^  as  1«  ew- 
casUe-on-Tyne  for 
Northumbwland ; 
and  English  mem- 
bers of  the  Literary 
and  Philological  or 
Antiquarian  Society 
who  might  have 
time  and  feel  dis- 
posed to  index  and 
give  precis  of  docu- 
ments, to  be  printed, 
like  State-paper 
Calendars,  for  refe- 
rence in  public  Li- 
braries, whose  Head 
Librarian  mii^t, 
under  proper  regu- 
lations, produce  the 
original  documents 
for  bond  ftds  en- 
quirers, as  in  the 
British  Museum 
Library. 


Trust  deeds, 
minute  books,  ac- 
count books,  of  all 
the  various  bodies. 
Educational,  like 
School  Governors, 
or  School  Boards; 
Municipal,  like  Cor- 
porations or  Town 
Councils ;  Ecclesi- 
astical, both  of 
National  and  Vne 
Churches.  Police. 
Beards  of  Ouardi- 
ans.  All  sorts  of 
Councils,  County, 
District^  and  their 
Committees. 


The  indueementa  indicated  in  the 
note  should  be  enough  for  public- 
spirited  bodies  of  every  sort,  and 
an  itprit  d«  corpt  in  ue  general 
interest  be  thus  created. 
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5.  In  what  manner  would  it  be 
expedient  to  deal  with  docnmenta 
snch  at  parish  reglsten,  diocesan 
refldateiBi  churchwardeni'  accounts, 
old  terriers,  old  manorial  rolls, 
records  of  manorial  and  local  courts, 
old  leases,  old  enclosure  awards, 
mapSiorotlMn? 


6.  How  can  local  collections 
be  best  made  available  for  the 
student? 


7.  What  would  be  the  best 
mode  of  securing  the  services  of 
competent  custodians  ? 


8.  To  what  extent,  if  any,  could 
local  libraries,  under  public  control 
or  jnanaffed  by  trustworthy  local 
bodies,  be  made  useful  for  the 
purposes  of  custody  ? 


Parish  refl^ters  certainly  to 
remabi  in  parish,  penes  minister  of 
parish,  who  shall  be  compelled  to 
store  in  fireproof  safe  to  be  provided 
by  the  parishioners.  All  manorial 
records,  courts  leet,  in  fact  all 
pertaining  to  non-existing  courts, 
AC,  to  be  deposited  in  local  libraries, 
under  fireproof  conditions. 


Bf  publishing  catalogues  and 
notmg  additions  annually  bj  all 
corporate  bodies  and  by  all 
libraries  under  Act.  By  ex* 
hibiting  various  portions,  «.p.,  as 
done  1^  British  Museum  and 
Manchester  ¥ne  Reference 
Library,  Ac 


I  hardly  feel  qualifled  to  make 


■nggestlons  here,  beyond  the  afore- 
going ffeneral  one ;  only  all  should 
be  cslendarod  and  indexed  for 
public  use,  wherever  they  might  be 


By  printed  calendars  of  them 
in  the  public  Libraries,  and  on 
private  sale  as  well. 


Education,  payment  (smalL  if 
only  as  a  beginning)  by  public 
funds.  Acceptance,  whenever 
offered,  of  service  by  local  and 
competent  men  and  women,  to  be 
directly  responsible  to  the  public, 
who  could  be  consulted  by 
historian,  student,  local  searcher, 
Ac  Writer  would  gladly  do  so 
for  his  locality  and  corporation, 
as,  In  factt  he  is  now  doing  in 
matter  of  Court  Leet,  Ac  By 
the  consent  of  the  Mj^or  and 
Corporation,  the  original  records 
of  the  Court  Leet  have  been 
placed  at  the  writer^s  disposal, 
and  the  result  of  his  researches 
amongst  these  archives,  those  of 
the  Quarter  Sessions  of  Cardigan- 
shire, and  other  M88.  in  the 
Beoord  and  various  public  offices 
will  be  printed  so  soon  as  400 
subscribers*  names  have  been 
received. 


Make  Custodiershlp  a  high 
honorary  post^  like  Mayoralty,  or 
Trusteeship  in  British  Museum, 
reserved  for  the  most  competent 
and  public  spirited. 


To  be  able  to  produce  to  historians, 
Ac,  local  documents,  to  be  copied, 
Ac,  dc  in  library,  never  lent ;  in 
fact  to  try  and  make  existing 
libraries  the  natural  centre  for  all 
research  of  local  matter. 


Under  the  supervision  of  Cus- 
todiers or  Trustees,  a  Head  of  a 
publie  Library  might  be  entrusted 
with  the  respraslbllity  of  producing 
the  originsiis,  aa  in  the  British 
Museum, 


3668. 
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LOCAL  RECORDS  COMMITTEE. 


GENERAL. 


1.  U  It  dMinble  to  Mtabllah 

throughoat  the  coontrr  local 
offices,  under  public  control,  for 
the  preterratlon,  arrangement, 
and  stodjr  of  dooninenta  relating 
to  the  hif  tory  and  adminlatration 
ofthedUtrict? 


2.  IfiOfWhatlooal 
centres  should  be 
chosen,  and  what 
authonties,  local  or 
central,  should  be 
entrusted  with  the 
duty  of  superrision? 


'  8.  what  dooQ* 
menta  relating  to 
local  administra* 
tion  should  be  con- 
tinuously preserved? 


4.  ¥rtaat  Indnoemeote  can  be 
offered  to  owners  of  documents  d 
antiquarian  yalae,  whether  general, 
ecclesiastical,  local,  or  personal  in 
their  character,  to  place  them  in 
public  custody?  (See  note  *  on 
p.  U4.) 


LBABKB1>     SOCIBTIES, 
MUSEUMS,  A  LIBRABIES. 

CHESTER  AN1>  NORTH 
WALES  ARCH^OLOGI- 
CAL  AND  HISTORIC 
SOCIETY  (Mr.  Edward 
Barber.  Vice-President; 
•Mr.  Baward  HodUnsoo, 
Hon.  Curator). 


CHETHAM  SOCIETY  (Mr. 
C.  W.  Sutton,  Hon.  Sec.r 
Chief  Librarian,  Man- 
Chester  Public  ifree  li- 
braries). 


The  Council  of  the  Chester  and  North  Wales  AichsDological  and  Historic  Society  are  distinctly  of  opinion  that 
in  every  county,  and  that  they  offer  facilities  for  the  preservation  of  interesting  documents  and  opportunities  for 
societies  elsewhere.  This  serans  to  be  recognised  in  some  degree,  as  valuable  manuscripts  have  from  time  to  time  been 
**  That  the  Council  of  the  Chester  and  North  Wales  Archasological  and  Historic  Booiety  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  most 
removed  to  a  distance." 


Yes. 


LANCASHIRE  AND 

CHESHIRE  ANTI- 

QUARIAN        SOCIETY 
(Mr.  A.  Nicholson). 


I  do  not  think  it  is  in  any  way 
desirable.  You  would  find  on  the 
other  hand  a  very  decided  opposi- 
tion to  anything  of  the  kino. 


POWYSLAND  CLUB  (Mr. 
D.  R.  Thomas,  Chair- 
man). 


Yes. 


bT.  ALBANS  AHD  HERT- 
FORDSHIRE ARCHI- 
TECTURAL AND 
ARCR£OIX)OICAL  SO- 
CIETY (Mr.  C.  Johnson, 
Chairman  of  Sub-com- 
mittee:  Mr.  W.  Page, 
Hon.  Sec ). 


SHROPSHIRE  PARISH 
REGISTER  SOCIETY 
(Mr.  .Stanley  Leighton, 
M.P.,  Chairman.) 
rMr.  R.  li.  Kenyon, 
Recorder  of  Oswestry, 
Vice-Chairman). 


Yes. 


Printed  separately.    See  p.  250. 
Yes. 


The  area  should 
not  be  large.  The 
county,  especially 
Lancashire,  would 
be  much  too  large. 
I  think  the  muni- 
cipal corporations 
tlurough  tneir  pub- 
lic library  com- 
mittees might  be 
entrusted  with  the 
duty. 


See 
No.  1. 


Answer    to 


Generally  speak- 
ing we  consider  that 
local  authorities 
should  keep  in  their 
own  custody  all 
documents,  as  it  is 
the  place  to  which 
those  who  require 
them  would  go  to 
consult  them ;  be- 
sides their  evident 
value  to  ths  autho- 
rities themselves. 


(a)  As  a  rule,  the 
county  town ;  but 
where  there  are 
already  museums 
in  existence  these 
might  be  utilised, 
especially  in  such 
educational  centres 

-as  Cardiff,  Bangor, 
and  Aberystwyth; 
and      for      Mont- 
gomeryshire the  Powysland  Museum 
at  Welshpool. 

(b)  A  committee  of  experts  appointed 
by  the  magistrates  of  tiie  county,  who 
would  thus  be  more  likely  to  entrust 
documents  to  such  custo<J^. 


The  records  of 
county  and  borough 
proceedings,  muni- 
cipal charters, 
title  deeds,  as  illus- 
trating the  devolu- 
tion of  properties, 
tithe  awards  and 
teiriers,  old  leases. 


For  secular  re- 
cords the  county 
town  should  be  the 
local  centre,  and 
for  ecclesiastical 
records  the  cathe- 
dral town  of  the 
diocese.  It  is  sug- 
gested    that     the 


I  am  very  doubtful  whether 
owners  would  part  with  their  title 
deeds  and  other  documents  ;  but  it 
would  undoubtedly  be  a  most  use- 
ful way  of  dealing  with  them  if  the 
suggestions  were  carried  out. 


Cases  as  they  occur  must,  we  con- 
sider, be  treated  as  is  best  with  the 
general  object  of  getting  all  docu- 
ments into  the  Icical  authorities' 
hands,  where  they-  would  be  most  of 
value.  We  consider  these  authori- 
ties are  quite  snfllelettt. 


Owners  shoula  have  full  rights  of 
access,  control,  and  removal ;  and 
where  desired  manuscripts  of  the 
more  valuable  and  interesting  docu- 
ments. 


All  documents 
containing  informa- 
tion of  permanent 
value  not  con- 
veniently accessible 
in  other  forms. 


The  scheme  suggested  in  the  foot- 
note  to    the    Question,   or    some 
similar  scheme  oeing  presupposed,  | 
the  inducements  offered  would  be  i 
security,  proper  arrangement,  ease 
of  reference,  and  (in  those  cases  In 
which  collections  might  be  thrown  . 
open  to  the  public),  an  easily  so-  , 
quired  and  well-deserved  reputa-  j 
tion  for  public  spirit. 


duty  of  supervision 
should  be  entrusted, 
in  the  first  instance,  for  secular  records  to  the  County  Council,  and  for  eocle- 
stsstical  records  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  as  local  authorities,  and  that 
the  local  authorities  should  themselves  be  under  the  control  of  a  central 
authority  with  some  experience  of  the  methods  applicable  to  the  Iteeplng  of 
records,  llie  central  authority  riiould  be  the  legal  custodian  of  all  reocnds, 
and  should  have  powers  of  inspection,  and  the  right  to  Insist  on  proper  care 
being  taken  of  them.  Huch  a  central  authoritv  would  be  conveniently  pro- 
vided by  the  commission  of  the  powen  required  to  the  Master  of  the  Bolls  as 
keeper  of  the  Public  Records.  It  should  be  made  compulsory  on  any  public 
body  which  might  object  to  deposit  Its  records  In  the  county  repository  to 
provide  for  tbeir  custody  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  centnU  authority. 


The  county  town 
should  be  the 
centre,  and  the 
county  the  area. 
The  county  council 
appears  to  have 
now  authority 

under  the  Locid 
Government  Act  to 
establish  such  an 
office,  but  it  should 
be  authorised  to  do 
it  in  combination 
with  the  town 
council  of  the 
county  town. 


It  would  be  well 
to  refer  this  ques- 
tion to  a  committee 
of  the  County 
Councils'  Associa- 
tion, with  assist- 
ance from  the  Pub- 
lic Record  Office. 
A  general  list  in 
this  p\ace  would  be 
useless,  a  detailed 
one  too  long. 


County  authorities  might  be 
authorised  to  receive  and  proride 
for  the  safe  custody  of  these  docu- 
ments on  c(»dition  that  their 
buildings  and  their  rules  are  ap- 
proved oy  the  Public  Record  Offloa, 
and  that  this  Office  has  power  of 
inspection  and  of  revoking  its 
approval  at  any  time.  They  should 
be  allowed  to  make  a  charge  to  all 
persons  retaining  control  of  docu- 
ments so  deposited,  which  charge 
might  be  made  nomual  If  the  docu- 
ments are  allowed  to  be  inspected 
by  the  public,  but  substantial  othsr- 
wise. 
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6.  In  whftt  mannOT  woald  It  be 
expedient  to  deal  with  documente 
■noh  aa  parish  registers,  diocesan 
reffisters,  ohorchwardens'  accounts, 
old  terriers,  old  mancnrial  rolls, 
records  of  manorial  and  local  courts, 
old  leases,  old  enclosore  awards, 
maps,  or  others  7 


6.  How  oan  local  ooUeotloos 
be  best  made  arallable  for  the 
student  T 


7.  What  would  be  the  best 
mode  of  securing  the  services  of 
competent  custodians  ? 


8.  To  what  extent,  if  any,  could 
local  libraries,  under  pubhc  oontroL 
or  managed  by  trustworthy  local 
bodies,  be  made  useful  for  the 
purposes  of  custody  ? 


documents  should  not  be  remored  to  a  distance  from  the  localities  with  which  they  are  connected.  They  belieye  that  societies  like  their  own  ezbt 
sonsulting  them.  They  have  in  several  Instances  been  able  to  give  advice  in  such  matt^lrs,  and  think  that  ttUs  must  be  the  experience  of  similar 
entrusted  to  their  care.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Council  a  resolution  was  passed  with  reference  to  this  subject,  and  we  append  it  here.  Resolved, 
desirable  that  local  records  and  objects  of  interest  should  be  carefully  preserved  in.  or  about  the  places  to  which  they  refer,  and  should  not  be 


See  Answer  to  No.  3. 


Parish  and  diocesan  registers 
should  be  transcribed,  and  a  certl- 
fled  copy  placed  in  the  parish 
chests  after  comparison  with  the 
dk>cesan  transcripts,  and  the  origi- 
nals placed  for  preservation  in  the 
diocesan  registry.  Copies  of  the 
enelosure  awards  and  maps  should 
be  supplied  to  their  parishes. 


Parish  registers,  churchwardens' 
accounts,  Ac.  could  be  preserved  in 
county  repositories,  diocesan  regis- 
ters and  archldiaconal  records  in 
diocesan  repositories,  in  bothicases 
under  proper  central  control.  In 
the  former  case  arrangements  could 
be  made  for  collecting  the  search 
fees  and  remitting  them  to  the 
incumbents  concerned.  Documents 
of  title  could  be  arranged  and  pro- 
duced to  the  public  with  the  per- 
mission of  their  owners,  but  not 
wiUiout. 


These  might  be  made  receivable 
on  the  same  conditions  as  the 
above.  It  would  be  undesirable  to 
have  any  compulsory  transfer,  at 
least  unttl  the  offices  have  proved 
their  usefulness. 


By  being  kept  either  in  a 
public  library  or  for  the  Record 
Office  to  be  open  for  as  many 
hours  dally  and  as  freely  as  a 

{rabUc*  library.    Calendars  and 
ndexes  should,  of  eourv,  be 
provided. 


Many  persons  who  would  be 
unwilling  to  part  with  the 
originals  might  be  willing  to 
allow  transcripts  to  be  made 
for   the  use    of   students   in 


museums. 


By  the  formation  of  county 
repositories  under  the  care  of 
prooerlj  qualified  persons,  and 
analagous  to  the  Departmental 
Archives  in  France  and  Uie 
SUte  Arshives  in  Italy.  A 
proper  search  room  should  in 
all  cases  be  provided. 


The  most  convenient  arrange- 
ment for  the  student  would 
generally  be  that  the  reccnrd 
office  should  be  combined  with 
the  reference  library  of  the 
municipal  free  library,  which  is 
to  be  found  in  most  towns. 


After  the  collections  had  been 
put  into  proper  order  and 
properly  eafendared  by  experts 
(perhaps  recommended  or  ap- 
pointed by  the  B«cord  Office  In 
London).  I  do  not  think  there 
would  be  any  difficulty  about 
competent  custodians. 


We  consider  the  provisions  now 
made  by  local  authorities  If  they 
exercise  Ihose  provisions  as  they 
may  do  are  sufficient 


By  giving  a  voice  In  their  selec- 
tion to  representatives  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  in  England, 
the  Cambrian  ArchsDologiau  So- 
ciety in  Wales.  I  the  local  anti- 
quarian and  literary  societies. 


It  would  probably  be  necessary 
to  b^n  with  Incompetent  cus- 
todians, but  by  a  severe  system  of 
inspection  on  the  part  of  the 
central  authority  tney  would 
gradually  become  more  compe- 
tent. If  facilities  for  training 
were  afforded  by  the  central 
authority,  as  in  France,  a  class  of 
competent  custodians  would  be 
gradually)  formed  ;  provided  that 
the  areas  covered  by  the  local 
authorities  were  laive  enough  to 
provide  adequate  salaries. 


The  best  mode  would  be  that 
the  custodian  should  be  appointed 
by  the  Bibllc  Record  Office,  in 
which  case  he  must  be  paid  out 
of  public,  not  local  funds.  His 
salary  would  he  one  of  the  chief 
expenses  of  the  local  office,  and 
the  injustice  of  charging  it  on  the 
rates,  that  is  exclusively  on  one 
class  Qf  property,  would  deter 
many  counties  frcMn  moving  in 
the  matter. 


I  am  of  opinion  that  In  many.  If 
not  all,  cases  the  public  librariea 
would  setve  admirably  for  the  pur- 
pose of  custody. 


They  would  require  In  every  ease 
to  provide  fireproof  rooms  for  ousr 
tody,  and  a  room  for  study. 


The  preference  shown  by  the 
librarians  of  pubhc  libnurles  for 
printed  books,  and  the  necessity  of 
catering  for  the  public  which  pro- 
duces the  jpreference  would  appear 
to  make  it  undesirable  that  they 
should  be  entrusted  with  the  care 
of  MS.  material  of  little  apparent 
interest  and  requiring  particulivly 
careful  attentim.  The  quantity  of 
time  necessary  for  the  proper 
arrangement  of  records  hews  no 
iroportion  to  their  antiquarian  and 
Ittle  to  tiielr  legal  value. 


11 
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LOCAL  RECORDS  COMMITTEE. 


i 


OENEBAL. 


1.  IB  It  desirable  to  ettabllah 
throuc^nt  the  country  local 
offices,  under  public  control,  for 
the  preeenratlon,  arrangement, 
and  stady  of  documents  relating 
to  the  history  and  administration 
of  the  district? 


2.  If  so,  what  local 
centres  should  be 
chosen,  and  what 
authorities,  local  or 
central,  should  be 
entrusted  with  the 
duty  of  supervision  7 


8.  ^That  docu- 
ments relatinjB:  to 
local  administra- 
tion should  be  con- 
tinuously preserred? 


4.  What  Inducements  can  be 
offered  to  owners  of  documents  of 
antiquarian  value,  whether  general, 
ecclesiastical,  local,  or  personal  in 
their  character,  to  place  them  in 
public  custody?  (Sm  note  *  on 
p.  144.) 


LBAKNXD  80CIETIE8, 
Ao.— oontintMcl. 

8TIBLIN0  NATUKAL 
HISTOSTAITD  ABGHilO- 
LOGICAL  SOCIETY  (Mr. 
David  B.  Morris,  Secre- 
tary). 


Yet. 


County  centres. 

(a)  Town  council 
for  burgh  records. 

(b)  County  coancU 
for  documents  re- 
lating   to    county 
administration. 

(c)  Sheriff    Clerk' 
for  other  registers 
and  documents. 


IHLTS  BICOILD  SOdBTY 
(Mr.  C.  B.  Straton, 
F.R.C.S.,  SecretaryX 


W0BCE8TKR  HISTOBI- 
GAL  SOCIETY  (Mr.  J. 
Willis  ]lmid,J.P.,  Chair- 
man of  Worcester  County 
Council). 


BBinBH  ABCHiBOLOOI. 

CaL  A880CIATIOK. 

(Mr.  C.  BL  Compton,  Vice- 
JFresldent.) 


(B«T.  H.  J.  Donldiilleld 
Asder,  Hon.  Editorial 
fleorelary.) 


Certainly. 


Most  decidedly. 


Ithinkitis. 


The  District  and 
County  Councils. 


The  County 

Town.  The  County 
Oounotl. 


This  enquiry  is  in 
its  details  beyond 
the  knowledge  of 
our  Society,  but  we 
may  say  generally : 
The  Public  Libraries 
in  the  Municipal 
Towns,  and  the 
Authorities  should 
be  the  Corporate 
bodies  of  each 
MunidpaUty. 


Town  oomicil. 
parish  council,  and 
county  council 
minutes  and 

relative  documents. 


Corporation  re- 
cords, Parish,  Dis- 
trict and  County 
Council  records, 
banns,  burials,  and 
churchwardens'  ac- 
counts, rate-books. 


All  the  docu- 
ments relating  to 
the  Judicial  or  civil 
administration  of 
the  County  and  all 
documents  showing 
or  tending  to  show 
the  ownership  of 
property  within  the 
County.  All  docu- 
ments relating  to 
the  local  adminis- 
tration should  at 
fixed  intervals  be 
sent  to  the  local 
centre,  and  it  should 
be  determined  there 
by  competent  au- 
thorities which 
should  be  kept  and 
what  destroyed. 


We  cannot  say. 


No  suggestions 
under  this  head. 


cftn  be  offered 


I  do  not  think  it  would  be  wise  to 
ask  for  any  documents  to  be  de- 
posited that  related  to  the  modem 
title  to  land,  as  for  obvious  reasons 
the  owner  might  require  them  and 
would  not  desire  tliat  his  doing  so 
should  be  known.  But  all  docu- 
ments before  say  1800,  might  be 
deposited  with  the  County  Council. 
A  proper  calendar  would  haTo  to  be 
made  and  a  receipt  given,  and  If  a 
oopv  signed  by  tne  cuatodlan  was 
made  evidence  in  all  proceedings  it 
would  give  so  great  an  advantage 
and  save  so  much  ezpeiMe  that 
landowners  and  others  would  pro- 
bably agree  to  it.  In  bring(ing  the 
new  scheme  for  registration  of  title 
to  land  Into  work  provisi<m  for  the 
deposit  of  the  deeds  might  be  made. 
It  might  also  be  an  inducement  if 
the  fees  for  examining  the  deeds 
went  to  the  owners  of  th«n. 


The  owners  of  the  documents 
referred  to  in  this  enquiry  who  have 
no  private  facilities  for  safe  custody 
agsinst  fire  or  thieves  mi^t  be  glad 
to  avail  themselves  of  a  public 
depository  having  these  facUitiesi 
provided  the  rights  of  the  owners 
were  carefully  preserved ;  but  the 
difficulties  to  be  guard^  against 
are  those  arising  from  the  distance 
from  the  owno's  residence  of  the 
public  repository,  and  the  owners 
should  retain  the  exclusive  right  to 
inspection  by  themselves  and  only 
such  others  as  should  be  authorised 
by  them. 


In  maUog  the  above  ioggettloos,  I  deprecate  any  use  of  them  In  favour  of  a  Bill  of  which  notice  has  been  given,  to 


Yes. 


Local  Centres 
should  be  the  prin- 
cipal Connty  towns, 
which  should  each 
keep  the  local  and 
County  records, 
under  the  super- 
vision of  the 
Borough  and  County 
Authorities 


All.  Unless  and  until  the  transfer  of 

landed  property  \b  simplified  and  a 
perfect  title  secured  after  the  lapse 
of  a  smaller  number  of  years  than  Is  now  the  case,  land- 
owners, Ac,  will,  and  properly,  be  very  chary  about  allow- 
ing any  Deeds  relating  to  liile  to  go  out  of  their  own 
sale  (?)  keeping.  But  it  is  most  desirable  that  all  available 
means  should  oe  taken  to  Induce  them  to  make  use  of  the 
suggested  public  depositories  pending  such  simplification. 
The  suggestion  embodied  In  the  question  Is  one  most 
worthv  of  consideration,  but  the  details  can  only  be 
settled  when  the  Public  Depository  \b  decided  upon  and 
the  authority  appointed.  Owners  should  at  all  times  have 
access  to  their  own  documents ;  others,  for  purposes  of 
research,  on  payment  of  a  small  fee.  which  woiud  so  In  all 
of  the  Bites,  towards  the  expenses  of  management. 
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6.  In  what  manner  would  It  be 
expedient  to  deal  with  documente 
•uch  as  parish  registers,  diocesan 
registers,  churchwardens'  acoonnts, 
old  terriers,  old  manorial  rolls, 
records  of  manorial  and  local  courts, 
old  leases,  old  enclosure  awards, 
maps,  or  others? 


6.  How  can  local  collections 
be  best  made  available  for  the 
student? 


7.  What  woold  be  the  best 
mode  of  securing  the  services  of 
competent  custodians? 


8.  To  what  extent,  If  any,  ooold 
local  Ubnriea,  under  nublip  control 
or  managed  by  tmslworuiy  local 
bodies,  be  made  useful  for  liie 
purpoeet  of  cmtody? 


Fftrish  registers,  old  leases,  local 
court  records,  &c.  might  be  placed 
in  the  County  Buildings'  fireproof 
safe  under  the  custody  of  the 
sheriff  clerli:,  and  consulted  In  the 
public  office. 


Print  in  each  county  so  many 
sheets  a  year  at  the  public  expense, 
each  county  and  county  borough 
receiving  copies,  as  well  as  the  great 
public  libraries:  the  originals,  if 
possible,  to  be  kept  In  county  or 
district  safe  deposits,  under  the 
county  or  district  custos. 


I  am  afraid  parish  registers, 
unless  the  incumbents  are  compen- 
sated, will  have  to  remain  in  their 
present  custody.  All  other  regis- 
ters, books  of  account,  and  other 
documents,  should  be  removed  to 
the  central  place  of  deposit.  As  it 
Is,  parish  documents  are  in  greater 
danger  of  destruction  than  ever,  for 
they  are  handed  on  to  the  clerk  of 
the  council,  and  on  a  change  of  clerk 
the  new  one  may  or  may  not  get  all 
of  them. 


Local  collections  In  Btirliug, 
excluding  the  Kirk  Session 
Kecords,  are  at  present  avail- 
able for  the  student  under 
proper  restrictions.  The  Pres- 
bytery Becords,  however  are 
kept  in  the  Presbytery  Clerk's 
house  at  Bauchle,  Clackmannan- 
shire, and  are  practically  Inac- 
cessible. The  volumes  from 
U81  to  1799  might  be  kept  in 
the  County  Buildings.  Several 
old  Protocol  Books  belonging 
to  the  BuiiB^  of  Stirling  are  in 
H.M.  Beglster  House,  Edin- 
burgh, and  it  is  humbly  sugges- 
ted that  these  should  be 
returned  to  the  oustodv  of  the 
Town  Clerk.  It  would  also  be 
a  great  advantage  to  the  local 
student  if  the  County  Saslues 
and  Commissariat  ilegisters 
prior  to  1781  wer«  removed 
from  the'  Seglster  House  to 
the  County  Biuldingi,  SUrling. 


Bv  printing,  as  No.  6,  and 
bindixig  the  puts  Just  as  the 
Acts  of  Parliament  ate  now 
received  and  bound. 


Hie  town  clerk,  sheriff  clerk, 
and  county  elerk  are  competent 
custodians,  but  they  should  have 
the  power  to  retain  the  servioss 
of  some  expert  in  ancient  hand- 
writing for  the  assistance  of 
students  who  wish  to  oonsnlt  the 
documents  under  their  oharge, 
and  some  allowance  should  be 
given  for  better  accommodation 
of  the  registen  kept  in  the 
County  Buudiogs,  as  well  as  for 
cataloguing  and  indexing  local 
records  in  all  departments. 


Usually  town  slerluand  district 
council  clerks,  and  suitable  per- 
sons with  legal  training. 


We  do  not  think  public  Ubnriea 
suitable  for  the  deposition  of  manu- 
script local  records.  The  risk  of 
injury  to  BQ6h  records  from  carele» 
handling!  and  perhaps  pilfering 
would  be  great. 


Not  at  all,   except  hj   prlnteft 
copies  distributed,  as  No.  6. 


Bv  the  establishment  of  local 
centres  where  the  documents 
can  be  seen  by  any  Student  at 
fixed  hours  eveiy  day,  and  under 
proper  regulations. 


By  making  it  the  duty  of  the 
county  councils  to  keep  the  local 
documents,  and  to  secure  the 
services  of  proper  custodians  and 
assistants,  paying  their  salaries 
out  of  the  eounty  fund. 


be    considered    in 


This  question  seems  too  wide 
for  anv  useful  reply.  Each  case 
should  be  dealt  with  in  co- 
operation with  those-  who  are 
acanaiifted  with  the  local  re- 
quuements. 


By  selecting  men  of  speoial 
knowledge,  and  who  have  snown 
personal,  interest  in  historic 
research.; 


In  my  opinion,  not  at  alL 


Local  ^braries,  as  we  have  sag- 
gested  in  answer  to  question^ 
could  be  utilised,  but  the  extent  to 
whldi  this  can  be  done  must  depend 
upon  eadi  individual 


This    must 
detail  :— 

^  Parish  Begisters.— These,  since 
1887,  when  the  General  Baristry 
was  established  at  Somerset  House, 
are  sufficiently  protected  for  all 
practicable  purposes,  but  there  are 

no  available  means  for  security  or  , 

supervision  over  the  Parochial  Registers  or  safe  custody  prior  to  that  date,  the  incumbent  of  each  parish  having  the  sole  eootiol  over  the  Begiaters- 
of  that  parish.    Cases  have  occurred  where  Begisters  have  been  mutilated  and  deitroved,  and  they  are  in  many  instanjMs  kept  without  reptfd  to 
their  security  or  liability  to  destruction  by  fire.    It  is  also  very  difficult  to  ascertain.  In  many  instanees,  where  a  bapU 
been  registered     lianv  of  the  unclaimed  funds  in  the  Chancery  Division  of  the  High  Court  of  JusUoe  remain,  year  aft 
owing  to  the  want  of  this  knowledge.    If  an  Index  could  be  made  of  the  contents  of  these  Parochial  Besisters,  it  would 
this  might  be  done  under  the  control  of  the  Somerset  House  Registry.    I  deprecate  any  unnecessary  mteiference  wli' 
but  provision  miffht  be  made  (in  the  cases  of  n^llgent  preservation  or  difficult  of  access  for  purposes  of  search  and  obt 
for  the  deposit  of  such  Begisters  in  a  Public  OfBce. 

(b)  Churchwardens'  Acoounts.-^These  should  follow  the  regulations  suggested  for  the  Pirlsh  Registers  prior  to  1887  (Tlie  General  Registratloo  Aet ,. 
8  A  7  Wm.  IV.). 

(c)  Old  Terriers,  old  Manorial  Rolls,  dkc.~The  owners  of  these  documents  or  persons  having  the  legal  custody  ther  wf  might  be  approach  to 
arrange  some  scheme  for  the  safe  custodv  of  these  documents  and  easy  access  where  legal  right  or  leave  of  the  owners  to  inspect  them  oecurs,  bat  I 
deprecate  any  interference  with  the  legal  rights  of  the  owners,  as  they  are  title  deeds,  and,  however  ancient,  it  Is  impossible  to  say  when  it  may  be 
necessary  to  use  them  as  evidence. 

purchase  land  and  ereot  a  building  for  the  purposes  of  the  Lspd  Transfer  Act^  1807. 


marriage,  or  bimal  hia 

year,  without  claimants 

a  neat  pnUic  boon,  and 

Registers  themscd 

Certificates  of  Bntriet 


ves. 


Parish  Registers,  up  to  1887, 
might  remain  in  the  custody  of  the 
Clergy,  but  some  efficient  system  of 
inspection  should  be  organised  by 
which  the  nation  might  be  satlsfled 
that  these  documents  of  priceless 
historical  and  antiquarian  value  are 
too  many  instances  of  carelessness 
make  this  suggestion  unnecessary. 

might  all  advantageously  be  oonsign^».  ^  «„«  «'••■'«'»  o'»i~»»v*ji  •«»■ 
as  In  the  previous  answer,  a  search  fe^  be  charged.  It  would  be  well 
if  everv  document  were  properly  clasdlfied  and  placed  wherf  it  could 
be  easily  found,  and,  when  the  Local  Ajuthorities  get  to  work,i  an  index 
of  all  should  be  prepared,  as  has  been  i  lone  in  the  British  Muieum. 


By  the  preparation  k)f  proper 
catalogues  and  efficient  index- 
ing, as  suggested  in  the  previous 
answer.  { 

I 

Ing  properly  cared  forj    I  know 

en  now  among  the  plergy  to 

e  remaining  documente  specified 

to  the  public  depository,  and. 


By  paying  a  salary  in  propor- 
tion to  the  work  involved  to  the 
Librarian  or  Town  Clerk,  who 
would  be  the  Custodians  under 
the  new  regulations,  such  salary 
to  fUl  on  the  rates,  aided  by  the 
fees  charged  for  search,  aa 
suggested. 

N.B.--It  win  be  seen  that  I 
suggest  afee  for  all  purposea  of 
research. 


This  wbuld  be  a  matter  for  the 
local  authorities  to  decide.  Pro- 
vided veproof  accommodation 
could  be  torovided,  no  better  place 
for  the  rhblio  depository  could  be 
found  thui  the  Town  jJbriffy  or 
Town  MricuiB,  or  failing  these  the 
Town  Hi  I^ 
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LOCAL  RECORDS  COMMITTEE. 


GENERAL, 


1.  Is  it  desirable  to  estabUah 
throughout  the  country  local 
offices,  under  public  control,  for 
the  preservation,  arrangement, 
and  study  of  documents  relating 
to  the  history  and  administration 
of  the  district? 


2.  If  so;  what  local 
centres  ;diould  be 
chosen,  !and  what 
authorities,  local  or 
central,  '.should  be 
entnistsd  with  the 
duty  of  supervision  ? 


8.  What  docu- 
ments relating  to 
local  administra- 
tion should  be  con- 
tinuously preserved  ? 


4.  What  inducements  can  be 
offered  to  owners  of  documents  of 
antiquarian  value,  whether  genoml, 
ecclesiastical,  local,  or  peisonal  in 
their  character,  to  place  them  In 
public  custody?  (See  note  *  on 
p.  144.) 


LEASKSD  SOCIETIES, 

BRITISH  ABGBJEOLOOI- 
CAL  ASSOCIATION  (Mr. 
J.  ChalUey  Gould,  Mem- 
ber of  Council). 


MAIDSTONE  PUBLIC  11- 
BEABY  AND  MUSEUM 
(Mr.  F.  y.  James,  Cura- 
tor and  UbrariaD). 


HAWICK  AECHJSOLOGI- 
CAL  SOCIETY  (Mr.  J. 
John  Yemon,  Secretary). 


Yet. 


I 


"Local  centres." 
—County  towns  in 
thinly  populated 
counties.  *  Large 
cities  or  laige  towns 
in  other  cases. 
"Authorities,"  tee 
answers  to  Kos.  6 
and  8.     . 


AIL  Until  "land  and  property  trans- 

fer "  is  simplified  by  the  granting  of 
a  perfect  litle  to  all  owners  who 
have  held  lands  or  houses  for  a  certain  number  of  years 
(say  20)  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  that  owners  will 
deposit "  title  deeds  "  (or  documents  which  they  con- 
sider "  belong  to  the  title,"  such  as  old  court  roUs  and 
such  like)  in  anv  other  custody  than  that  of  their 
solicitors  or  bankers.  If  security  of  title  were  onoe 
granted,  and  a  system  of  r^:istmtion  established,  a 
vast  mass  of  deeds,  records,  and  rolls  would  be  avaQ- 
able  for  research,  as  the  owners  would  have  little 
reason  to  keep  them  under  lock  and  key.  But  I  fear 
this  matter  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  inquiry. 
Documents  not  relating  to  title  will  probably  grsdually 
find  their  way  toithe  sdected  depository  as  the  scheme 
becomes  recognised. 


NoTK.-}-The 
archsBolokical 


whole  question  being  lugely  a  matter  of  expense, 
inquiries  and  searches  a  small  fee  be  charged. 


Most  desirable,  in  my  opinion, 
but  in  thp  absence  in  any  aistrict 
of  a  pubac  institution  such  as  a 
Public  Library  properlv  controlled, 
the  character  of  the  "  local  office  " 
will  reqidre  much  consideration. 
For  instance,  it  occun  to  me  tliat 
the  Clerk  to  the  Council  (Parish) 
would  b4  a  suitable  custodian, 
but  then  in  many  places  they 
are  genfiemen  perhaps  out  of 
sympathy  with  the  object  to  be 
attained.!  I  can  quite  imagine 
that  thei  Sector  or  Vicar  df  a 
Parish  wdnld  be  loath  to  band  over 
the  P&ri^  Registers  to  such  an 
iut  then  there  are  Parish 

equallv   ill-conserved, 

and  it  d<>es  not  therefore  foUow 
that  bedause  they  are  in  the 
Parish  'Vestrv  that  they  are  in 
the  best  landi  in  the  locality. 


Anything  and 
everything  which 
will  afford  the  his- 
torian of  the  future 
materials  for  the 
History  of  the  Life 
and  limes  of  the 
District.  For  many 
Years  we  have  col- 
lected magazine 
articles,  poll  books, 
plav  bills,  election 
adihresses.  pro- 
>fflcial 


I  would  suggest  that  for  other  than  literary  or 


Bj  pointing  out  to  the  remecUve 
owners  the  increased  saf et v  afforded. 
A  circular  letter  carefully  worded 
might  be  issued  to  owners  and 
especially  public  bodies,  and  simih^ 
to  that  sent  out  from  the  Office 
of  Works  when  the  "  Ancient  Monu- 
ments Protection  Act"  was  about 
to  be  put  in  force,  by  the  late 
G«nenJ  Pitt-Biven  as  Inspector, 
and  with  whom  I  was  associated  in 
carrying  out  its  provisions. 


I  can  conceive  of 
no  no  more  suitable 
local  ceotre  than 
the  PubHc  Library 
of  the  nearest  town, 
for  if  weQ  adminis- 
tered under  t^e  Act 
of  Parliament  by 
the  govevning  body 
there  is.  almost  a 
guarantee  for  the 
safety  of!  whatever 
records  .  may  be 
deposited  there. 
Here  at  Maidstone 
there  is;  a  good 
strong  roiom  where- 
in are  placed  the 
early  Rate  and  other 
Town  B6oks.  No 
one  is  allowed  to  see 
them  without  an 
order  |rom  the 
Clerk  to 'the  Trus- 
tees countersigned 
by  myseU,  and  then 
they  are  ^nly  shown 
in  the  i^esenoe  of 
one  of  the  chief 
membera  of  the  per- 
manent staff.  The 
same  rule  applies  to 
Ales  of  old  local 
newspapers,  poll 
books,  copies  of 
Begisters,  dc. 

NOTB.-1-I  beg  to  append  my  last  Beport,t  In  which  you  will  see  (pp.  6, 7, 8]  that' I  have  officially  refeired  to  this  most 
important  matter,    in  addition,  I  have  brought  the  matter  before  the  Kent  County  CounciL 


gammes  of  oi 
notions,  official  invitation  cards,  auction  sale  catalogues 
of  notable  coUectionsand  historic  houses  and  families  of 
the  district,  deeds  pearing  upon  transfer  of  historic 
properties ;  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  from  local 
papers,  biographical  :notices  of  local  celebrities,  facts 
relating  to  Territortal  R^ments,  notable  men  and 
women,  sketches,  plaps  of  estates,  photographs  of  build- 
ings about  to  be  d^troyed,  Ac  I  have  myself  gene- 
rally approached  the:  executors  of  any  well  Imown  man 
or  lady  requesting  pc^lssion  to  look  through  any  old 

Kpers,  Ac.  which  might  have,  save  for  the  application, 
en  consigned  to  tne  flames.  It  Is  a  tender  point,  I 
admit,  but  hitherto  I  have  been  almost  always  success- 
full.  Enthusiasm,  I  have  found,  often  diiarms  oppori- 
tion.  The  intervention  too  of  a  third  party  known  to 
the  family,  and  of  all  othen  the  family  solicitor,  is  of 
great  assistance. 


Most  desirable. 


AJtDIFF  FREE  LIBRARY 


Public  libraries, 
as  these  are  under 
responsible  Mana- 
gen,  consisting 
generally  of  the 
Magistrates,  Clergv, 
ana  other  promi- 
nent men  of  the 
town  and  district. 


All  docuiyents  ra- 
latlng  to  the  history 
and  administration 
of  the  district,  with 
the  exception  of 
those  used  within 
a  period  of  (say)  60 
yean. 


In  conclusion  we  would  suggest  that  copies  of  this  and  No.  1  Schedule  of  the  Local  Becords  Committee  be  sent  to— 
1)  Sheriff  Clerks  in  Scotland. 
(2)  Clerks  of  Synods  in  Scotland. 
Clerks  of  Presbyteries  in  Scotland. 
Clerk  to  the  Heriton  of  each  parish  in  Scotland. 
Session  Clerk  of  each  parish  In  Scotland. 
Town  Clerk  of  each  Burgh  In  Scotland. 

Secretary  of  every  local  Antiquarian  and  History  Society  in  Scotland, 
with  the  request  to  bring  the  matter  before  their  respective  bodies. 


Copies  of  certain  documents  ecm- 
taining  Important  InfOTmation  re- 
lating to  Monmouthshire  in  ttie 
time  of  the  Civil  War  In  the  poases- 
slon  of  a  Monmouthshire  county 
fbmlly  have  been  supplied  to  the 
Cardiff  Free  Library  for  the  use  of 
the  public,  with  the  reservatioo 
that  they  are  not  to  be  printed  in 
extenso  without  the  sanction  ot  the 
owner  of  the  original  documents. 
The  condition  Impovea  appeared  to 
the  library  Committee  a  proper 
one,  and  was  agreed  to  resduy. 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
reason  why  proper  reservations 
should  not  be  made  and  enforoed 
as  a  condition  of  i»ivate  owners 
placing  their  documents  in  poblle 
ovftod^* 

*  It  might  be  well  to  distinguish  between  county  records  and  more  local  records  In  the  latter  cases,    (bounty  records  to  county  towns,  and  local 
Tecords  to  the  large  cities  or  towns  to  which  they  more  strictly  relate, 
t  Not  printed. 
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6.  In  what  nuumer  would  it  be 
expedient  to  deal  with  documenU 
such  M  pariah  regliten,  diocesan 
TCfflaten,  churehwardens'  accounts, 
old  terriers,  old  manorial  rolls, 
records  of  manorial  and  local  courts, 
old  leases,  old  enclosure  awards, 
maps,  or  others? 


6.  How  can  local  colleetloiis 
be  best  made  available  for  the 
student? 


7.  What  would  be  the  best 
mode  of  securing  the  serrlces  of 
competent  custodians  ? 


8.  To  what  extent,  If  any,  could 
local  libraries,  under  public  control 
or  managed  bj  trustworthy  local 
bodies,  be  made  useful  for  the 
purposes  of  custody  ? 


Parish  registers  should  remain 
with  the  incumbent  (provided  that 
the  church  vestry  has  a  secure  safe) 
unless  it  is  proposed  to  compensate 
the  clerzy  for  their  loss  of  search 
fees.  Ail  the  other  documents 
referred  to  hi  this  question  could, 
witii  the  owner**  consent,  be  re* 
moved  to  the  places  selected  for 
deposit. 


This  is  a  difficult  question  to 
answer.  In  most  cases  I  think 
photography  should  be  called  in, 
and  the  County  itself  should  provide 
means  whereby  the  pages  of  Parish 
Beglsters  should  be  copied.  The 
same  applies  to  all  the  other  docu- 
ments referred  to  in  the  question. 
If  only  a  tenth  part  of  the  money 
now  devoted  to  Technical  Educa- 
tion could  be  devoted  to  the 
preservation  of  those  records  upon 
which  the  history  of  the  nation 
depmds  money  enough  would  be 
forthcoming. 


The  documents  could  be  classified 
and  arranged,  and  in  many  cases 
calendared  or  properly  indexed. 


See  reply  to  Question  lo,  Sched.  l. 


By  placing  them  in  the  hands 
of  (ist)  Public  Librarians,  or 
(2nd)  Town  CHerks.  In  either 
case  a  sine  qud  non  that  fire- 
proof accommodation  be  pro- 
vided, and  convenience  for 
examiuAtion  of  documents. 


In  the  first  place  by  having 
adequate  calendars  made  of  the 
collections  available.  Before 
this  was  done  I  should  be  averse 
to  allowing  anybodv  and  every- 
body having  access  to  them.  A 
student  would  ascertain  finom 
the  calendar  his  particular 
want,  and  then  place  his  request 
in  writing,  quoting  number,  Ac. 
from  the  calendar,  with  the  cus- 
todian, and  then  should  only  be 
allowed  to  examine  the  precise 
documents  specified,  and  this 
in  the  custocUan's  presenesi  or 
that  of  a  properly  accredited 
oflicer.  Students  should  not  be 
aUowed  to  **  look  through  "  the 
Collections.  The  presence  of 
an  ofllcer  of  the  Institution  pre- 
vents mutilation.  It  is  most 
necessary  that  calendars  should 
he  upon  an  uniform  plan  of 
entries. 


An  annual  grant  to  the  librarian 
or  town  clerk,  which  amount 
would  have  to  depend  on  the 
probabilities  of  the  work  involved, 
this  would  vary  with  the  sise  ana 
Importance  of  the  centre  selected. 


Tlie  difficulty  of  question  No. 
4  being  surmounted,  and  the 
suggestion  just  made  in  connec- 
tion with  question  No.  6  being 
carried  out,  every  facility  to  the 
bond  fde  student  of  nlstory 
should  be  accorded. 


The  custodians  chosen  should 
be.  as  far  as  possible,  public 
ofllcials.  A  member  of  the 
Learned  Societies  also  oukht  to 
claim  notice,  especially  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  JBurliugton  House. 
But  I  would  make  some  public 
official  reqponsible  to  his  govern- 
ing body  for  the  materials  in  his 
care,  and  he  should  report 
annnally  upon  them  to  such  body. 


Competent  custodians  might  be 
selected  ftom  a  list* of  persons 
nominated  by  tho  owners  of  the 
documents,  to  act  with  the  Public 
Library  Committee. 


If  the  documents  were  deposi- 
ted in  libraries  established  under 
the  Public  Libraries  Acts  the 
librarian  would  be  the  custodian, 
subject  to  the  direction  of  the 
Library  Authorltr,  to  whom  he 
would  be  responsible  for  the  safe 
custody  of  documents  placed  in 
hischuge. 


Provided  that  satisfactory  accom- 
modation be  afforded  (ses  Ko.  6X  no 
better  place  could  be  found  than  the 

Subllc  libimry  for  the  preservation  of 
ocuments,  out  In  those  centres 
which  do  not  possess  a  pubUo  library 
it  would,  I  thmk,  be  necessary  to  fall 
back  on  the  town  clerk. 


By  the  publication  of  cataloguer 
of  the  Load  Collections  in  the  Refer' 
ence  Library  separately  from  the 
Full  Catalogue.  Here,  at  Maid- 
stone, we  have  an  entirely  separate 
collection  of  Kent  Topography,  An- 
tiquities, Heraldry,  and  (Genealogy, 
including  transcripts  of  Begistera 
Ancient  Deeds,  in  fftct  a  mass  ot 
materials,  and  most  of  whidi  la  un- 
edited. I  receive  enquiries  from  alf 
parts  of  the  world,  especially  fhM» 
the  farther  States  of  America  (Vlr* 

Jinla.  AcX  and  by  me,  in  many  casr» 
he  information   is  snpnlled  as  * 
labour  of  love  in  uncAcuu  hours. 


The  custody  of  a  large  number  of 
documents,  dbe.  bearing  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  locality  would  prove  a 
most  useful  adjunct  to  the  Reference 
Department  (h  any  such  Public  li- 
brary. They  womd  prove  of  the 
greatest  poatible  Interest  and  Im- 
portance to  all  students,  whether 
the  historian,  linguist,  or  political 
economist,  and  combined  with  such 
a  Public  Library  as  we  have  in  th« 
Burgh  of  Hawiix  we  see  no  end  to 
the  good  uses  to  which  they  could  be 
devoted. 


Pnbllo  Ubrarles  estabUdied  under 
the  Public  Libraries  Acts  would  ap- 
pear to  offer  many  advantages.  Th«y 
are  directly  under  public  control,  and 
supported  by  public  funds.  They  are 
open  a  reasonable  number  of  hour* 
every  day.  They  will  probably  be 
permanent,  and  will  Imfnove  In 
character.  Local  libraries  not  under 
the  Public  Libraries  Acts  should  not 
be  entrusted  with  the  custody  of 
public  documents  except  under  very 
special  clrcnmstanoes. 


366e. 
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LOCAL  RECORDS  COMMITTEE. 


GENERAL. 


1.  I8  it  dMinible  to  ettablish 
thraughout  the  oornitry  local 
offices,  under  public  oontrol,  tot 
the  i»e«ervatlon,  arrangement, 
and  study  of  docnmento  relating 
to  the  history  and  administration 
of  the  district  7 


2.  If  so,  what  local 
eentns  should  te 
chosen,  and  what 
anthoritles,  local  or 
central,  should  be 
entrusted  with  ttie 
dutyofiuperrlsioo? 


8.  What  docu- 
ments relating  to 
local  administra* 
tion  should  be  oon> 
tlnuously  preserred  ? 


4.  What  inducements  can  be 
offered  to  owners  of  documents  of 
antiquarian  value,  whether  general, 
ecclesiastical,  local,  or  persooal  in 
their  character,  to  place  them  in 
public  custody?— (Ae  note  *  on 
p.  144.) 


LKA£NS»  SOGISTIES, 

Ac — eorUinutd. 

SAimEMAK  PUBLIC  U- 
BBARY,  PERTH  (Li- 
brarian). 


Yes.    Most  desirable. 


The  larger  eentrai 
of  population  with- 
in each  coun^. 
The  municipal 
authorities  in  the 
various  towns. 


Per  furtlMT  replies  from  Leaned  Societies, 
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6i  Id  whst  vuaxom  noQld  It 'bo* 
ezpedlent  to  deal  with  documents 
rooh  M  putth  regiaten,  diocesan 
redsten,  ehnrohwardens'  aocoonts, 
old  terriers,  old  manorial  rolls, 
records  of  manorial  and  local  oonrts, 
old  leases,  old  enclosure  awards, 
maps,  of  others? 


0.'^9Qif  can  local  coUoottons 
be  best  made  avaUable  for  the 
stadentf 


7.  What  would  be  the  best 
mode  of  secorlng  the  senrioes  of 
competent  custodians  ? 


8.  To  what  extent,  If  anj,  could 
local  libraries,  under  public  control 
or  managed  bj  trustworthy  local 
bodies,  be  made  useful  for  tho 
purposes  of  custodv  ? 


The  FubUc  Ubrariea  are  the  best  and 
the  proper  places  wherein  to  store 
all  kical  documents.  Thedoeoments 
would  thus  be  under  the  control  of 
persons  accustomed  to  deal  with 
books  and  papers.  The  main  diA- 
cultT  in  this  durectlon  is  the  want  of 
funds  in  most  Public  librsiles  to 
proTlde  proper  aooommodation  for 
such  documents,  such  as  safes  for 
holdinff  the  most  pcecloos,  and  cases 
with  nass  fhmts  for  dispJanng  the 
most  interesting.  The  reetnonon  of 
the  rating  powers  to  one  penny  ren- 
ders  any  extra  outlay  of  this  nature 
out  of  the  question.  Most  Publie 
Libraries  aim  at  the  formation  of  a 
collection  of  local  literature,  and  the 
material  for  local  history  ought  t» 
be  found  alongside  these. 


«M  Appeodii  y. 
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LOCAL  RECORDS  COMMITTER 


GENERAL. 


1.  Ib  it  deBimble  to  ettabliah 
thi'oughout  the  ooantry  local 
offices,  under  public  control,  for 
the  preMTvatlon,  arrangement, 
and  atndy  of  documents  relating 
to  the  history  and  administration 
of  the  district? 


2.  Ifso,  what  local 
centres  should  be 
chown.  and  what 
authorities,  local  or 
central,  should  be 
entmst<Bd  with  the 
duty  of  supervision  ? 


3.  What  docu- 
ments relating  to 
local  administra- 
tion should  be  con- 
tinuously preserved? 


4.  What  inducements  can  be 
offered  to  owners  of  documents  of 
antiquarian  value,  whether  general, 
ecclesiastical,  local,  or  personal  in 
their  character,  to  place  them  in 
public  custody?— <Sm  note  *  on 
p.  144.) 


MISCBLLAITEOITB. 

Ifr.  K.  I*.  POOLE  (Fellow  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford 
Univenitv  Lecturer  in 
diplomatic). 


Mr.  DEPUTY  WIUTE 
(Court  of  t^ommon 
Council,  City  of  London). 


Ifr.  O.  D.  LUKB  (an  Hon. 
Sec.  Yorkshire  Parish 
Register  Society  and  of 
the  Thor^by  Society,  Ac, 
Ac). 


Mr.  A.  JEWBB8 


I  think  the  establishment  of  such 
local  offices  highly  desirable,  not 
merely  with  the  object  of  bringing 
together  into  one  place  records 
which  are  liable  to  mjury  or  loss, 
but  also  for  the  sake  of  stimula- 
ting the  study  of  local  history. 


It  may  be  sug- 
gested that  one 
specimen  of  every 
form  of  document 
of  however  small 
importance,  should 
be  preserved.  But 
on  the  main  point 
my  experience  Is 
not  sufficient  to 
justify  me  in  at- 
tempting an 
wer. 


The  town  which 
contains  the  bishop's 
registry  would  in 
most  cases  be 
the  most  suitable 
centre ;  because 
this  registry  al- 
ready Includes  wills 
and  transcripts  of 
parish  registers.  In 
many  places  it 
would  be  impossible 
to  And  persons  pro- 
perly qualified  to 
supwvise  a  local 
record  office.  It  seems  to  me  that  at  the 
outset  it  would  be  necessary  to  appoint 
one  or  more  Government  Inspectors  to  set 
things  going;  but  I  should  hope  this 
would  only  be  a  temponmr  measure.  Isav 
this,  because  I  should  look  upon  any  suco 
scheme  as  a  deflnito  step  in  the  direction 
of  the  decentralisation  of  local  records, 
leading  In  time  to  the  relief  of  the  accu- 
mulations of  Somerset  House  and  even 
possibly  of  the  Public  Becord  Office. 


The  suggestion  In  the  note  *  on 
p.  144  appears  an  excellent  one.  I 
may  observe  that  in  Oxford  several 
CoUeges  have  deposited  their  entJre 
collections  of  manuaeripta  (not  how- 
ever their  muniments)  in  the 
Bodleian  Library  on  similar  terma. 
I  am  not  myself  in  favour  of  socfa  a 
course  being  adopted  by  bodies  like 
Colleges,  which  have  protper  de- 
positories of  their  own ;  but  aboold 
strongly  advocate  It  in  the  case  of 
small  record 


Yes 


Yes. 


In  the  City  of 
London  the  Ouild- 
hall,  and  In  other 
centres  the  Town 
Hall  or  Ouildhall. 
The  Town  Council 
or  Common  Council 
being  the  authority. 


The  County  and 
City  Councils  under 
Government  super- 
vision through  In- 
spectors. Probate 
Registries. 


All  except  parish 
registers. 


The  cathedral 
city,  or  when  there 
is  none  within  a 
county  (for  division 
into  counties  would 
be  the  most  work- 
able oneythen  th« 
chief  assise  town. 
It  appears  undesir- 
able. Doth  on  the 
score  of  expense 
and  the  division  of 
the  records,  that 
there  should  be 
more  than  one 
record  office  in  each 
county,  t 


I  can  think  of  none  except  tiiose 
noted  on  p.  144. 


The  safe  custody  of  lueh  doen- 
ments,  their  oonvenieooe  fbr  refsT' 
ence  by  the  owner,  as  well  aa  the 
advantages  of  giving  the  local  his- 
torian access  to  them,  ooght  to  be 
the  greatest  indooement  that  oao 
be  offered. 


F6r  various  reasons  it  would  be 
very  desirable  to  establish  local 
record  offices,  such  as  (1)  Foster- 
ing in  each  county  an  interest  in 
the  records  connected  with  it. 
(2)  The  facilities  thus  afforded  to 
provincial  students.  (8)  The 
greater  inducement  it  would  offer 
to  private  individuals  and  cor- 

Krate  bodies  to  place  anv  records 
longing  to  them  in  such  offices, 
which  they  would  be  less  likely 
to  do  if  tnere  was  only  a  central 
office  in  London.    In  the  esteb- 
llahment  of  local  record  offices, 
experience  of  provincial  record 
searching  for  literary  purposes 
shows  that  it  would  be  essential, 
at  any  rate  for  a  long  time  to 
come,  that  they  should  be  under  a  central  authority, 
such  aa  the  Master  of  the  Bolls,  and  that  a  small 
number  of  men  specially  qualified  by  their  knowledge 
of  records  should  be  appointed  as  Inspectors  to  super- 
intend them.     It  would  be  necessary  to  provide 
proper  fireproof  rooms,  heated  and  ventilated  for  the 
storage  of  the  documents,  and  also  a  search  room 
with  suiteble  accommodation  for  a  reasonable  num- 
ber of  searchers.    Thero  must  be  a  keeper  and  assis- 
tant keeper,  one  of  whom  to  be  always  present  in  the 
search  room  during  office  hours ;  slso  two  or  more 
clerks  to  feteh  t^  documents  required  by  the 
searchers,  and  to  help  the  keeper  and  assistant 
keeper  In  forming  calendars  and  miOdng  transoripto 
when  advisable.    In  many  cases  the  arrangement  of 
documente  and  calendars  would  have  to  be  under 
the  inunediate  supervision  of  the  inspectors.    The 
offices  should  be  open  continuously  fiom  10  a.m.  to 
4p.m.     The  arrangements  of  the  Public  Beoord 
Office  as  to  tickets,  dec.  cannot  be  improved  on. 

The  foregoing  remarks  are  based  on  many  years'  observation,  made  directly  with  the  view  of  asosrtalning  the  best 
allegation  bonds.  In  the  course  of  my  investigations  I  naturally  acquired  much  Infonhatlon  as  to  the  oondltioa  and 
place  where  they  were  kept,  the  key  given  to  me  to  be  returned  at  my  convenience,  and  left  in  a  room  with  shalves  and 
had  been  employed  to  sort  and  endorse  the  bishops'  transcripts,  they  had  been  tied  up  in  bundles,  ooosidered  in  the 
confusion.    In  another  case  the  existence  of  transcripts  was  denied. 


Wills  down  to 
100  years  of  date 
should  be  included 
in  such  documente 
as  are  to  be  kept  in 
local  record  offices, 
belnr '  for  such 
period  ecclesiastic 
and  local.  Further, 
their  chief  and  only 
use  to  that  date  is 
for  literary  search- 
ers, and  of  such  the 
Probate  Begistries 
would  be  glad  to 
be  rolieveo.  If  re- 
quired for  legal 
purposes  the  regis- 
trar would  alwaan 
have  access  to 
them,  and  be  en- 
titled to  fees  as 
at  present.  Other 
documente  requir- 
ing conUnuous 
E reservation  would 
e  parish  registers ; 
the  bishona  traa- 
scripte  of  the  same ; 
marriage  allegation 
bonds  ;  bishopsi' 
registers  or  act 
books,  ehapter  act 
books,  the  records 
of  manorial  oourte 
and  other  local 
courts. 


t  There  mighl  with  advantage  be  a  committee  or  council  of  tnlstee^  constoting  of  representetives  of  the  cathedral  greater  chapter,  the  county 
•council,  and  the  connty  antiquarlap  society,  to  lie  elected  by  each  body ;  but  all  such  record  offices  should  be  subject  to  the  final  oontvol  d  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  as  local  branches  of  the  Public  Becord  Office. 
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&  In  whftt  manoOT  would  it  be 
•zpedtont  to  d«al  with  documents 
neh  M  parlih  registen,  dlorewn 
reffislen,  ehurchwardens'  acoonnte, 
old  teiTien,  old  manorial  rolls, 
reooidaof  manorial  and  local  courta, 
old  leaaea,  old  encloaore  awarda, 
mapaorothfln? 


0.  How  can  local  oollectiona 
be  beat  made  available  for  the 
atudeut? 


7.  What  would  be  the  beat 
mode  of  leeurlng  the  lenrioes  of 
competent  ouatodians  ? 


8.  To  what  extent,  If  any,  could 
local  librarlee,  under  pnblle  oonirol 
or  manaoed  uy  tnutworthy  local 
bodies,  be  made  useful  for  the 
purposes  of  eustodyT 


I  should  be  unwilling  to  disturb 
the  reoords  in  diocesan  registries, 
because  they  are  under  the  charge 
of  registrars  who  are  usually  fairly 
well  acquainted  with  their  collec- 
tions, and  wiUiug  to  allow  aeoess  to 
them.  About  parish  registers  I  am 
doubtful,  but  I  think  that  the  other 
records,  Ac.  mentioned  might  well 
be  deposltea  in  a  local  record  office. 


Parish  registers  should  un- 
doubtedly remain  in  the  church 
under  chanps  of  Tkar  and  church- 
wardena. 


The  reglstem  shonld  be  as  care- 
fully protected.as  are  original  wills 
in  probate  registries.  The  wills  in 
the  Archbishop's  and  the  Deao  and 
Chapter's  Regtstries  at  York  ought 
to  be  traniferred  to  the  District 
Probate  Befistry  at  York.  The 
volumes  contain  other  documents 
(whioh  are  of  Jittle  importance)  and 
for  this  reason  they  were  not  trans- 
ferred some  yesrs  ago.  The  tran- 
scripts of  parish  registers  at  York 
cmffxt  to  DC  transferred  to.  the 
Probate  Beglatry.  The  fees  render 
these  documents  practically  in- 
accessible to  the  snadent^ 


Baoh  Class  of  record  would  hare 
tc  be  arraqgeA  on  shelTCS  (In  the 
case  of  loose  or  Tery  fragile  doou- 
uents  in  boxes  labelled)  with  a  full 
and  carefully  made  calendar,  with 
shelf  marks  so  that  they  could  be 
at  once  referred  to.  In  the  ease  of 
the  bishops'  transcripts,  they  would 
have  to  be  sorted  into  parishes,  and 
these  arranged  alphabetically,  the 
calendars  swting  the  years  for 
which  returns  exiit.  Parish  regis- 
ters and  the  churchwardens' 
accounts,  whioh  sometimes  go  much 
farther  back  than  the  ndaters, 
would  be  placed  in  alphaoetical 
order,  those  which  are  Iraglle  or 
unbound  being  placed  in  cases,  the 
.calendars  stating  what  years  exist. 
In  the  case  of  rnj  decayed  registers 
or  transcripts  omdal  copies  should 
be  made  from  time  to  time  and 
bound  into  Tohunes,  for  use  in  place 
of  the  originals,  which  when  such 
copies  see  made  should  only  be  pro- 
duced to  searchers  on  the  payment 
of  a  fee.  Old  terriers,  manor  rolls, 
the  records  of  manor  and  other 
local  courts,  leases,  and  other  mis- 
cellaneous records  would  be 
arranged  under  an  alphabet  of 
places,  and  the  calendar  shonld  glre 
a  note  of  the  nature  of  the  docu- 
ment with  the  date. 


Above  all  by  the  arrangement 
and  dassiflcation  of  the  records, 
each  of  which  should  have  a 
distinctive  number  for  the  sake 
of  identification  and  to  prevent 
loss. 


By  being  placed  under  the 
ca.^  of  ea<m  municipality. 


I  would  suggest  local  oentrea 
under  the  control  of  the  Becord 
Oflloe.  There  are  several  muni- 
ment rooms  in  mamions  near 
Leeds  which  are  all  closed  to 
the  slightest  inspecticm.  They, 
contain  very  early  manor  rolls. 


This  questton  presumably  re- 
fers to  local  record  offices  if 
established,  and  so  Is  practically 
answered  in  the  replv  to  the 
first  question  above.  It  Is  im- 
portant that  the  fact  shonld  be 
kept  In  mind  that  the  chief 
object  of  the  present  inquiry  Is 
the  better  preserration  and 
arrangement  of  documents  of 
loeal  character  Uit  national 
Interest,  and  that  thia  cannot 
be  aooompllshed  if  they  are  left 
In  such  custody  as  to  be  In  any 
way  subsidiary  to  other  inter- 
ests, such  aa  proving  wills, 
ammglng  for  visitatloiis,  insti- 
tutions to  benefices,  ^,  Sic. 
The  various  callp  on  the  time 
and  attention  of  Ubrailans  for 
present  day  llteratars,  with  the 
want  of  necessaiy  knowledge 
naturally  resulting  In  most 
cases,  are  quite  incompatible 
with  due  astentkm  to  the  less 
profitable  department  of  preser- 
vation and  falstortoal  research, 
which  in  each  county  woula 
demand  a  miniature  public 
record  office  with  properly 
qualified  offlovs,  whose  whole 
duty  la  the  care  of  the  reooids 
committed  to  their  keeping, 
and  the  asslstanoe  of  the 
searchers. 


In  England  there  is  at  present 
no  mode  by  which  it  would  be 
possible  to  secure  the  services  of 
competent  custodlana.  Only  one 
nniversitv  in  the  country  gives 
vystematie  teaching  in  the  subject 
of  the  study  of  documents.  The 
local  antiquary  is  conunonly  a 
self-taught  man,  with  the  dls- 
advantagee  of  a  lack  of  method 
and  of  a  standard  of  comparison. 
Until  we  have  followed  the 
example  of  other  countries,  In 
providing  a  regular  course  of 
training  outside  as  well  as  within 
the  unlvenlties  I  do  not  seeliow 
we  are  to  find  competent  custo- 
dians. It  was  for  this  reason  that 
I  sugnsted  previously  a  pro- 
visional Government  Inspectkm. 


The  appointment  of  Inmectors, 
keepeiB.  and  assistant  Keepers 
shonld  oe  made  by  the  Master  of 
the  BoUs  from  candidates  who 
have  shown  evidence  of  their 
knowledge  of  and  interest  in 
reoords ;  the  clerks  could  be 
appointed  1^  tiie  committee  from 
candidates  having  pawed  a  cer- 
tain standard  examination,  to 
which  a  knowledge  of  the  various 
old  hands  used  ihould  form  an 
additional  special  requirement. 
It  would,  of  course,  be  necessary 
to  pay  such  salaries  as  would 
command  suitable  responsible 
men  as  keepers  and  assistant 
keepers,  the  latter  to  be  held  as 
sucoesaors  to  their  superior :  thus 
securing  added  Interest  and  know- 
ledge (X  the  records  in  their  keep- 
ing. It  would  be  advisable  for 
tlM  keeper  to  have  an  official 
residence  communicating  or 
adjoining  to  the  ofllce.  nperl- 
ence  teaches  that  for  the  most 
part  the  prseent  custodians  of 
records  view  thoee  in  their  keep- 
ing with  indifference  beyond  then* 
bemg  a  means  of  obtaining  fees. 


In  e^ses  where  the  local  record 
oiAoels  unprovided  with  a  suitable 
reading-loom,  documenta  might  well 
be  deposited  for  a  short  time,  under 
proper  safeguards  (<  g.,  the  provision 
of  a  firenroof  safeX  in  a  local  library. 
But  as  toe  librarians  of  such  institu- 
tions are  generally  chosen  for  quite 
other  qualifications  than  competence 
In  dealing  with  records,  I  diould  not 
as  a  rule  advocate  the  union  with 
them  of  the  local  record  cfllce.  There 
may,  no  doubts  be  exceptional  towns 
and  llbrariea ;  and  I  believe  that  the 
Oorporatlon  of  Oxford  contemplates 
the  formation  of  a  collection  of  local 
reoords  In  connection  with  the  free 

Fublic  Ubntr.  But  in  sudh  a  case 
presume  that  authority  over  the 
record  collection  would  be  placed  In 
other  hands  than  thoee  of  the 
librarian,  t 


Local    llbrariea    would   raqolK 
careful  supervision.^ 


To  make  kxsal  Ubrmries  etther 
public  or  balonging  to  toeletlss 
available  would  undoubtedly  be 
found  quite  impracticable  for  any 
permanent  or  satlsftetory  reauib, 
their  buildings  and  staff  would  be 
insufficient  and  unanltable,  and 
wouki  have  to  be  supplemented  to 
sueh  an  extent  aa  to  be  of  no  advan- 
tage. On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
otUn  buildings  attached  to 
cathedrals  tiiat  mlg^t  by  arrange 
ment  with  the  dean  and  chapteriie 
utllieed  for  the  purpose  at  less 
expense  than  an  entirely  new  build- 
ing, or  it  might  be  jpoasible  to  adopt 
a  portion  of  the  building  reserved  as 
lodgings  for  Her  Ji^Jesty's  Judges 
when  on  oirsuit. 


means  of  preeerving  and  making  most  accessible  ancient  records,  more  especially  narUh  registers,  the  btdiop's  transcripts  of  the  same,  and  the  mantage 
custody  of  old  records.  With  regard  to  their  custody  I  will  only  mention  one  or  two  Instanoee ;  in  one  case  on  payment  of  a  fee  I  was  taken  to  ue 
open  cupboards  filled  with  records,  some  with  the  Great  Seal  attached ;  the  whole  place  thick  with  dust.  In  a  cathedral  town  a  reputed  authority 
office  to  be  yearly,  but  somewhat  mixed  in  fact,  and  the  endorsement  being  often  wrong,  firom  want  of  uaderstanding  the  writing,  only  caused 


t  9.  What  lessons  tfe  to  be  learned  from  foreign  countries  f— 'In  most  European  countries  the  preliminary  training  necessary  for  a  record  keeper  Is 
» supplied  by  the  universities,  whence  proceed  thoee  who  become  '*  archivists  "  In  the  various  places  which  possess  archlvea.  France  has  a  more  regular 
.  and  uniform  system.  At  Paris  tiie  Boole  dee  Chartes  givea  an  admirable  course  of  training  in  all  the  subjects  required.  (I  should  be  happy  to  fumidi 
particulars  If  asked.)  Thanks  to  this  system,  one  may  count  unon  finding  a  competent  person  in  charge  of  the  archlvea  of  every  departmenL  I  should 
-  not  advocate  the  ruthless  breaking*up  of  assoeistions  and  tradltloni  which  has  led  to' the  deposit  of  all  documents  in  the  chief  town  of  a  department, 
*  but  I  venture  to  think  that  the  Frendi  model,  In  its  main  llnesi  Is  that  which  England  should  follow  if  we  are  to  seek  a  satiafactory  way  out  of  our 
l.-oresent  disorder  and  lack  of  system. 
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LOCAL  RECORDS  COMMITTEE. 


GENERAL. 


1.  Is  it  desirable  to  establish 
throughout  the  country  local 
offices,  under  public  control,  for 
the  prasanratfoD,  airangement, 
and  study  of  documents  relating 
to  the  history  and  administration 
of  the  district? 


2.  If  so,  what  local 
centres  should  be 
chosen,  and  what 
authorities,  local  or 
central,  should  be 
entrusted  with  the 
duty  of  supervision  ? 


8.  What  docu- 
ments relating  to 
local  administra- 
tion should  be  con- 
tinuously preawved? 


4.  Wh»t  lodnremanM  can  be 
offered  to  owners  of  documents  of 
antiquarian  value,  whether  general, 
eoclealastieal,  local,  or  penonal  in 
their  character,  to  place  tliain  in 
public  custody?  (pee  note  *  on 
p.  144.) 


I 


"    lilSCBLLAJlKOUH— iJonf. 

Mr.  J.  C.  HODGSON 
ntdltor,  Korthumberland 
Gouaty  History). 


Mr.  C.  S.  H.  CHADW  YCK 
HEALSY,  K.O. 


Ck>loneI  FIBHWICK,  F.8.A. 
(Rochdale). 


Rev.    H.  DOIO  (Vicar  of 
Saddleworish). 


Mr.  W.  K.  BOYD  (Editor, 
Scotch  State  Papers). 


Mr.  WILLIAM  B&IQO 
(Member,  British  Record 
Wety). 


Mr.OBRALD  VOTHEROILL 


In  my  opinion,  most  desirable. 


For  a  long  time  I  have  been 
very  stronger  of  this  opinion. 
Apart  from  the  advantages  of 
safe  preservation  and  orderly 
arrangement,  as  matters  are  now 
local  records  cannot  be  approached 
without  an  excessive  expenditure 
of  time  and  money  in  travelling. 
I  have  always  experienced  the 
greatest  liberality  and  kindness 
on  the  part  of  custodians,  bat 
these  attentions  cannot  unfortu- 
nately reduce  the  waste  to  which 
I  have  referred. 


Yes. 


Yes,  where  Ihey  exist,  other 
than  thoaa  already  in  the  cuatody 
of  the  cleigy. 


It  Is    moat    desirable.     Such 
documents  are  much  sought  after. 


I  think  it  most  deairal)lo  for 
the  following  reasons :— <1)  Con- 
siderable doubt  at  present  exists 
even  amongst  skilled  searchers  as 
to  the  place  of  deposit  of  various 
series  of  documents.  (2)  There 
are  (to  my  knowledge)  numerous 
valuable  records  not  in  secure  or 
careful  custody,  and  in  a  state  of 
confusion  which  renders  them 
practically  inaccessible  to  the 
general  puUic.  (S)  That  only 
when  plaoed  under  proper  control 


In  Newcastle ; 
under  the  control 
and  at  the  charges 
of  the  County  Coun- 
cil of  Northumber- 
land. 


A  county  town 
most  easily  acces- 
sible by  railway; 
in  Somerset  I  would 
suggest  Taunton. 
The  local  office,  in 
my  opinion,  should 
be  in  charge  of  a 
competent  record- 
keeper  with  suffi- 
cient paUoographlc 
knowledge,  with  one 
or  more  assistants 
competent  to  make 
office  copies  to  be 
certified  by  the 
keeper,  or  copies  and 
extracts  uncertified. 


In  large  towns 
the  free  library 
might  be  used,  sub- 

{ect  to  inspection, 
Ike     the     Patent 
Office  pubUcatlona. 


Urban   and    dla^ 
triet  oouneils. 


The  two  chief 
eonunercial  towns 
of  each  County. 
The  supervision 
should  be  entrusted 
to  the  County 
Councils,  or  some 
body  specially 
chosen  within  the 
County    for    that 

Surpoae.  Inapee- 
^rs  should  be 
appointed  to  visit 
load  offices  two  or 
three  timaa  a  year. 


This  is  a  very 
difficult  question  to 
answer,  for  I  as- 
sume  that  It  means 
"  preserved  "  in  a 
central  office.  I 
think  that  compul- 
sory powers  of  ab- 
sorption, so  to 
speak,  should  be 
mdually  conferred. 
To  begin  with,  the 
pariah  registers  and 
other  documents, 
with  the  exception 
of  those  of  recent 
date,  the  old  county 
records,  the  bishops' 
transcripts  of  regis- 
ters, the  tithe  ap- 


Safe  custody  combined  with  con- 
plete  privacy  and  dominicm,  plus  ttie 
opportunity  of  discreet  advice  from 
the  keeper  and,  poaaibly,  of  effect- 
ing repairs  of  documents  by  a  com- 
petent and  trustworthy  person— 
these  are  the  only  Induoements 
that  occur  to  me,  inducements  of  a 
practical  or  purely  selfish  character. 
Ko  access  should  be  aUoved  to 
documents  privately  owned,  except 
by  express  authority  of  the  owner, 
or  his  legal  penonal  representative, 
as  the  case  might  be.  Yeiy  many 
old  deeds  and  papers  are  deatroyed 
by  solicitors  ana  others  as  of  no 
value.  If  there  were  a  local  offlae 
to  which  such  documents  covld  be 
sent  much  that  would  otherwise 
be  destroyed  would  be  saved. 


portionment  maps 
and  schedules,  the  minute  books  and  records  over,  say 
10  years  sge,  of  District  Councils  might  be  indiided 
within  these  powers. 


A  Coiunty  Record 
Office  to  be  estab- 
lished in  the  ebief 
or  most  suitable 
town  In  each 
county,  not  under 


Rei^ters  of 

churches  and  cha- 
pels, ooart  rolls, 
corporation  records. 


OM  vestry  books, 
Ac. 


Corporation  and 
Borough  Records 
of  all  classes, 
especially  those  re- 
lating to  Water 
rights.  Bridges, 
Fisheries,  H^- 
ways.  Commons,  Ac, 


I  would  postpone 
the  consideration 
of  this  question  for 
five  years,  to  give 
time  for  the  collect- 
ing and  arranging 
the  old  records. 


the  control  oA  any 

local  authority,  hut 

managed  and  i«e!i- 

lated  by  the  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Public 

Records  and  a  County  Record  Keeper 

appointed  hj  him. 


An  assurance  (1)  that  the  M8S. 
will  be  secur^y  housed ;  (2)  that 
the  public  can  have  easy  access  to 
them  without  a  long  Joamej  and 
heavy  fees. 


I  cannot  aoggaat. 


That  they  would  be  repaired, 
cleaned,  and  property  calendstfvd. 
Some  copies  of  the  calendars  diould 
be  given  to  the  owners.  AD  such 
dqeumenta  should  be  kept  in  tin 
boxea.  It  would  be  nndealrable  to 
accept  any  private  docnmebta 
unless  the  owner  agi^ees  t»  alknr 
the  public  to  have  full  and  free 
access  thereto.  The  Public  R«oord 
Office  ayatem  with  renrd  to  Depart- 
mental Reoorda  and  YntikM  would 
not  be  snitaMe  in  sueh  esses.  I  say 
thisaa  I  conalder  It  very  nndealr- 
able that  any  documenta  should  be 
produced  to  a  student  by  the  graos 
or  courtesy  of  anv  custodian.  All 
documents  should  be  open  to  in- 
spection without  question. 


In  each  County  Reeevd  Office  I 
would  have  a  rt^ster  kept  of  aU 
documents  handed  in  by  privato 
persons,  noting,  if  desired,  the  name 
and  address  of  aneh  private  owner 
and  the  date  of  depodt  at  Uke 
offioe.  Kull  rights  of  aocesa,  oontrol, 
and  removal  to  be 
»iigge*trjd  in  the  qneatlon. 


and  in  the  liands  of  an  expert  can  those  records  be  arranged  and  made  available  for  atadeota.  (4)  That  students  and 
searchers  would  be  saved  much  time  and  money.  (A)  That  many  Interesting  documents  are  deatroyed  through  lack 
of  appreciation  of  their  value  and  the  want  of  a  place  to  which  they  could  be  easily  sent  when  the  present  owners 
wish  to  get  rid  of  them. 


It  is  most  important  that  sonte 
steps  should  be  taken  for  the  safe 
custody  and  accessibility  of  our 
local  records,  as  from  present  and 
past  neglect  they  are  fast  being 
lost  to  this  generation  and 
posterity. 


I  do  not  think  It 
Is  tiesirable  to  ea* 
tablish  local  record 
offlcea  if  it  can  In 
any  way  be  avoided 
for  theae  reaaons— 
(a)  The  proapective 
want  of  uniformity 


I  have  no  know- 
ledge of  the  ways  of 
locu  administra- 
tion at  the  present 
day,  but,  speaking 
generally,  very 
little  should  be 
destroyed. 


A  direct  apreal  should  be  made 
every  few  years  by  circular  for  the 
loan  of  their  papers. 


of  sorting,  cbuMify- 

ing,  calendaring,  cleaning,  and  reimiring  of  the  documents ;  (b)  difficulties  of  expense  and  distance  of  those 
who  use  them  ;  (c)  want  of  traine<l  custodians.  Local  antiquaries  may  raise  an  obiectlon  ..o  it  that  It  would 
be  very  unfair  to  remove  to  London  their  local  records,  but  my  answer  to  ibis  is  that  the  present  snoank  «f 
local  use  of  them  is  very  limited,  and  might  be  more  so  if  moved  to  county  towns,  as  it  Is  ofUjn  more  dUUeult 
to  reach  one's  county  town  than  L<»ndon  itself,  and  that  In  London  one  can  obtain  the  sennoes  ci  an  expert 
transcriber  at  small  cost  This  is  not  so  in  the  county,  and  I  have  only  heard  of  five  or  six  tranecribsfs  out  of 
London.  I  find  tliat  the  i)er>ple  in  most  caries  that  want  local  information  do  not  live  in  the  county,  but  have 
left  it  for  generations,  and  in  many  cases  they  reside  in  distant  parts  of  the  World— chiefly  America.  The 
Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Public  RecMirds  is  the  proper  officer  to  have  charge  of  and  London  the  most  convenient 
phice  to  keep  them  in.  I  believe  in  Ireland  the  Deputy  Keeper  has  charse  of  local  records  such  as  pariah 
registers  and  wills.  If  the  Committee  find  it  is  not  prsptlcal  to  concentrate  everytbhig  in  London,  I  aboald 
advise  that  tliree  or  four  counties  sliould  be  gronpn-i  together,  and  a  record  offiee  made  for  sooh  oomtalnod 
district.  In  auch  case  the  management  should  be  jiAtr  a  civnmittee  of  County  Councils  elected  from  the 
T/^uncil  of  each  County,  and  aKi  nower  to  elect  non-oouncillors,  such  as  well  known  antiquaries,  to  this  bortjr. 
Th3  funds  for  the  up-keep  should  be  found  by  the  County  CoudcUs  out  of  the  general  rat 
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5.  iu  ^iiini  lUiiniiei-  would  it  be 
cxpcdleiit  to  (leal  with  documents 
suchr  at  pariBh  reglsten,  diooMan 
reglstera,  cburchwardena'  acoounta, 
old  leriittra,  old  manorial  roli^ 
record!  of  manorial  and  local  courts, 
old  leaaea.  old  encloeure  awards, 
maps,  or  others? 


6.  How  can  local  collections 
be  best  made  arailable  for  the 
student  Y 


7.  What  would  be  the  best 
mode  of  securing  the  services  of 
competent  custodians  ? 


8.  To  what  extent,  if  any,  could 

local  libraries,  under  public  eootrel 

or  manaiied  by   tnistworthy   local 

bodies,   be    made    useful  for    the 

purpose  of  custody  ? 


nicouragement  should  be  given  Under  similar  conditions  and 

to  and  pressure  put  upon  ancient      regulations  to  these  laid  down 
parishes  to  print  their  parish  regis-      at  the  Public  Record  Office  in 
ters  up  to  1812.    The  original  regis-      London, 
ters  should  thereupon  be  deposited 

in  the  county  r^stry.  "  The  bishoo's  transcripts  "  of  parish  regis- 
ters should  be  removed  from  the  keeping  of  the  registrars  and 
deposited  in  the  same  place.  Though  the  other  documents  named 
in  the  query  cannot,  in  general,  be  usefully  printed  at  laige,  the 
originals  should  be  deposited  In  the  county  registry. 


1^  means  of  the  proposed 
central  office  with  compulsory 
deposit  therein  of  public  re- 
cords of  defined  classes,  above 
a  certain  age,  and  such  volun- 
tary depoeit  of  private  records 
as  coula  be  obtamed. 


This  question  covers  documents 
of  two  classes— public  and  private. 
I  have  dealt  with  the  latter  class 
above.  All  public  records,  that  Is 
to  say  records  that  are  not  private 
property,  should  with  some  excep- 
tions, be  kept,  if  possible,  at  a  cen- 
tral office.  I  see  no  reason  whv 
Incumbents  should  not  retain  all 
registers  after  the  date  of  the 
establishment  of  thegeneral  rwlstry  in  London  fl8S7).  The  earlier 
registers  should  go  to  the  local  office.  The  bishop's  transcripts  of 
parochial  registers  especially  should  go  thither.  At  present  these 
transcripts  are  not  available  for  study.  They  are  I  believe  unclassl- 
fled  ana  without  any  sort  of  arrangement.  In  manv  eases  they 
should  supply  the  place  of  lost  registers.  Removed  to  the  proposed 
office  they  would  at  least  be  sorted  and  arranged  in  parishes.  Other 
records^nch  as  the  county  records,  could  be  calendared  in  course  of 
time.  Tees  for  consulting  records  and  for  office  and  other  copies 
would.  I  presume,  be  paid  over,  less  a  fixed  percentage,  to  the 
incumbents  or  other  jwrsons  having  originally  the  right  of  custody 
and  receipt  of  fees.  No  fee,  or  only  a  nominal  fee,  should  be 
charged  when  the  inquirer  could  produce  a  written  direction  to 
that  effect  by  the  person  who  would  otherwise  be  entitled  to  fees. 


S§e  Ko.  4. 


Copy  and  print  them. 


All  ecclesiastical  Records  should 
be  retained  by  their  present  cus- 
todians unless  voluntarily  handed 
over  by  them  to  the  local  office. 
They  should  not  be  handed  over  to 
any  other  office  except  the  Public 
Record  Office,  and  then  only  by  the 
free  will  of  Uie  Bishops,  Clergy.  Ac 
It  would  be  best  merely  to  keep 
printed  lists  of  all  such  Records. 


I  would  make  it  compulsory  to 
deposit  the  most  important  of  the 
documents  mentioned  in  this  ques- 
tion exceeding  S6  veani  old,  and  I 
think  the  fees  wnieh  would  be 
reallsad  for  searches  would  go  far 
towards  paying  expenses  of  manag- 
ing the  cSounty  OflSoe. 


Pariah  regtsters,  marriage  licenses, 
and  transcripts  of  parish  registers 
should  be  taJcen  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment without  compensation  from 
their  present  trustees.  Xo  com- 
pensation was  paid  on  the  surrender 
of  tlM  Nonoonxormist  registers  to 
the  safe  keeping  of  the  Registrar 
GeneraL  Diocesan  registers  should 
remain  In  their  present  custody,  as 
they  are  the  private  property  <n  the 
Church,  and  not  inade  for  civil 
purposes.  Hanorial  Records,  tee 
answer  to  question  4. 


By  keeping  them  near  the 
locality  to  which  they  refer, 
say  anywhere  within  the  county, 
in  a  central  depOt. 


Caimotsay. 


By  means  of  Calendars,  such 
as  are  now  being  printed  oy  the 
British  Museum. 


Only    by    putting   them  in 
proper  custody  and  arranging 


)m. 


By  printing  what  Is  known  at 
the  Public  Record  Offiee  as  CbMs 
lists  for  each  at  tint  flzed-upon 
depositories.  Bj  not  ehanpng 
fees  for  inspection  of  documents 
of  an  older  date  than  60  years 
fkom  the  date  of  search  and  the 
office  houn  being  a  reasonable 
length,  say  10  to  6  o'clock. 


There  are  no  local  libraries  in  the 
county  of  Kortaomberland  which 
(save  In  the  most  limited  extant) 
can  be  made  available  for  the 
custody  of  documents. 
Memorandum.— The  ecclestaatical  records  of  Korthumberland,  wflls.  Ac. 
are  deposited  at  Durham,  the  cathedral  city  of  the  ancient  and  undivided 
diocese.  The  Treasury  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham  and  the 
Cathedral  Library  are  especially  rich  In  medieval  documents. 


Candidates  for  appointment  as 
local  keepers  should,  I  think,  be 
certified  as  oomjictent  by  the 
Deputy  Keeper  of  Public  Records 
or  Dv  a  selected  officer  of  a  uni- 
versity. Their  salaries  would 
have  to  be  paid,  I  suppose,  by 
the  Treasury  or  the  county,  the 
Treasury  or  county  taking  the 
office  fees. 


Where  there  is  a  free  library  or 
museum,  the  librarian  or  custo- 
dian would,  iu  many  cases,  be 
competent. 


By  devising  means  of  increasing 
the  Interest  In  these  ancient 
documents. 


Custadians  should  be  nomliutted 
by  the  local  authority,  the 
Treasury  finally  deciding  whether 
such  nominee  was  suitable  and  fit. 
It  would  be  very  undesirable  that 
any  private  Society  should  be 
permitted  to  meddle  in  the 
matter.  Retired  officers  of  the 
two  Services  should  have  the 
preference  when  fit.  The  local 
authority  should  advertise  for 
people  to  send  in  testlmonlsls  as 
to  fitness.  No  custodian  should 
hold  any  other  office,  or  act  aa 
Barrister,  Solicitor,  Record  AgenL 
Ac,  aa  such  private  work  is  not 
conducive  to  public  service.  One 
custodian,  with  one  or  two  good 
clerks,  would  be  sufficient. 


A  Government  scheme  such  as  I 
have  suggested,  bailing  that, 
each  County  Council  should  con- 
sider the  subject. 


.  They  should  be  drawn  from  the 
Public  Record  Office. 


In  my  opinion  they  could  not  give 
satisfaction.  I  should  prefer  to  see 
the  local  offices  under  State  control 
with  uniform  rules.  Such  a  sys- 
tem offers  the  best  guarantee  to 
private  owners  of  collections. 


Under  Govemment  Inspection, 
the  library  or  museum  committee 
in  boroughs  asd  ooanty  borou^ 
mli^t  be  made  respoislble. 


Local  anthoritlea  might  acquire 
powers  to  take  them  over 


This  would  be  a  dangerous  experi- 
ment. Private  collecti<»s  were 
destroyed  by  fire  at  Birmingham 
after  being  placed  in  a  library. 


I  think  local  puhUellbrariei  would 
be  unsatiaiactoiy  as  depoiltories  for 
records.  A  record  keeper  should  be 
one  who  could  at  least  read  and 
understand  somethluf  of  the  dooi- 
ments  in  his  care,  and  local  UtasilaBS 
have  not  usually  had  time  or  oppor- 
tunity for  such  study. 


Notatalliuitabkk 
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LOCAL  RECORDS  COMMITTEE. 


GENERAL. 


1.  Is  it  dMirable  to  establish 
throughout  tiie  oountnr  local 
ofllces,  under  pubUo  control,  for 
Uie  preservation,  arrangement, 
and  studj  of  documents  relating 
to  the  history  and  administration 
of  the  district? 


2.  If  so,  what  local 
centres  should  be 
chosen,  and  what 
authorities,  local  ot 
central,  should  be 
entrusted  with  the 
duty  of  supervision? 


8.  What  docu- 
ments relating  to 
local  administra- 
tion should  be  con- 
tinuously preserved  ? 


4.  What  inducements  can  be 
offered  to  owners  of  documaats  of 
antiquarian  value,  whether  general, 
eccleslssttcaL  local,  or  penonal  In 
their  character,  to  place  them  In 
public  custody  ?-<Sm  note  *  on 
p.  144). 


MISCSLLAlirSOUft-^eNl. 
Mr.  C.  A.  J.  HAflON  • 


Mr.  W.  J.  C.  MOBKB,  F.S.A. 
(Member,  Harlelan  So- 
ciety). 


Most  certainly  these  local  records  should  be  saved, 
and  as  auicUv  as  possible,  from  further  destruction, 
and  be  aeposited  In  some  buildings  for  future  safety. 
But  as  each  parish  had,  and  has,  its  own  local  records 
it  would  not^  pertu^w,  be  practicable  from  a  financial 
point  of  view  to  provide  a  special  oflUce  In  every  parish 
throughout  the  country.  The  records  of  those  puishes 
lying  around  a  city  and  a  town  which  has  a  Guildhall  or 
a  Town  Hall  might  be  placed  therein,  those  of  each 
parish  being  thoroughly  well  defined,  for  example,  as  is 
done  with  the  Church  Registers  of  the  bapUsms.  mar- 
riages, and  burials  of  all  and  every  parish  in  Scotland, 
which  are  deposited  in  the  Register  House  in  Bdinburgh. 
But  I  presume  ttiat  the  L(x«l  Oovemmen t  Act,  1804,  Bee.  17. 
cl.  8,9,  which  deals  with  the  **  public  books,  writings,  ana 
papers  of  the  parish,  and  all  documents  directed  by  law 
to  be  kept  therewith,"  and  directs  these  records  to 
"  be  deposited  in  such  custody  as  the  Parish  Council  may 
direct,  and  which  has  been  in  use  since  November 
1894,  will  be  borne  in  mind  in  deciding  upon  these  two 
clauses,  as  well  as  clause  8  of  Schedule  No.  2. 


It  is  most  desirable  that  all 
local  records  before  1886  should 
be  collected  together  in  provincial 
centres  under  public  control  In 
the  same  manner  as  is  adopted 
In  Belgium  and  Holland  and  other 
countries,  subject  to  the  control 
of  the  State  ArchlTlat-ln-ciilef. 


The  chief  county 
towns.  Record 
keepers  appointed 
by  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  and  under  the 
supervision  of  the 
Deputy  Keeper  of 
the  fublic  Records. 


Of  ancient  re- 
cords, all  those  I 
have  mentioned  In 
my  memorandiun, 
dated  10th  iUy 
1900,*  should  be 
rigorously  pre- 
served. On  records 
of  recent  times  I 
can  offer  no  opinion, 
as  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  them. 
But  consultation 
with  town  clerks, 
vestry  clerks,  and 
antiquaries  would 
soon  decide  the 
point  as  to  their 
use  in  the  future, 
bearing  in  mind 
always  that  we 
must  not  legislate 
in  respect  to  what 
may  only  now  be 
considered  useful 
or  useless,  but  must 
look  a  very  long 
way  ahead  to  pre- 
serve what  will  be 
of  use  to  those  who 
come  after  we  are 
all  gone  hence. 


Land  Tax.  County 
Conrta  Income 
Tax.  Poor's  Rates. 
County  Councils. 
Diocesan  Records. 
Indosure  of  Com- 
mons, Tithes  and 
Tithe  Maps.  Manor 
CourtRous.  Copies 
of  Calendars  of 
Wills  and  Adminis- 
trations. Quarter 
Sessions.  Petty 
Sessions.  Calendars 
of  fees,  of  fines. 


The  idaclng  in  public  eostody  of 
records  belonging  to  private  owners 
is  and  must  always  be  a  question  of 
how  each  of  those  owners  views 
such  a  prc^osal.  Some  are  liberal 
in  their  ideas,  others  are  not.  So 
it  is  very  difficult  to  ap^cltj  aov 
inducements  to  them  to  part  with 
the  custody  of  their  private  pro- 
perty. But  I  should  think  that  in 
these  days  of  advancement  of 
learning  and  of  historical  research, 
when  the  GovMiiment  throws  open 
the  State  Archives  to  the  poblic, 
and  when  the  highest  nobles  in  the 
land  and  others  of  lesser  degree 
allow  their  quasi  private  and  their 
really  prlvaie  papers  to  be  calen- 
dared, printed,  and  pubUahed  to 
the  world,  those  who  poaess  sndi 
records  as  are  mentioned  in  this 
clause  would  have  no  objection  to 
allow  them  to  be  placed  in  public 
custody  under  proper  and  efBcient 
rules  to  prevent  damase  (for  damage 
does  occur  even  in  the  face  of  tne 
best  rules,  as  the  oflfciala  of  tiie 
British  Museum,  the  Bodleian  and 
other  large  libnuries  in  the  ooimtry 
can  testliyX  and  wlUi  the  reserva- 
tions mentioned  in  the  note. 
I  should,  however, very  much  doubt 
who ther  owners  would  place  before 
the  public  the  title  deeds  of  their 
estates  (except,  perhaps,  those  cf 
oopyhola  and  freehold  land  ss 
coming  under  manor  rolls).  But 
the    experts    In    relation   to  the 

g resent  Act  of  RegistraticMi  of  Title 
D  land  at  the  Land  Becistry, 
84,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  woaki  soon 
answer  that  question. 


Safe  keephig  and  free  access  to 
documents,  with  right  of  removal 
for  temporary  purposes. 


*  See  p.  268. 
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6.  In  what  manner  would  it  be 
expedient  to  deal  with  documenU 
inch  ai  pariah  regiiten>  dloceaan 
resiiteri,  dmrehwardeni*  aoooiinta, 
old  terriert,  old  manorial  rolls, 
reoturdBof  manorial  and  local  courts, 
old  leases,  old  endosnre  awards, 
maps,  or  others? 


6,  How  can  local  collections 
be  best  made  aTailable  tor  the 
student  f 


7.  What  would  be  the  best 
mode  of  securing  the  services  of 
competent  custodians  ? 


8.  To  what  extent,  if  any,  could 
local  libraries,  under  public  control 
or  managed  by  trustworthy  local 
bodies,  be  made  useful  for  the 
purposes  of  custody  ? 


The  records  mentioned  here  are 
partly  church  and  partly  local. 
Those  of  the  church,  as  f^r  as  the 
parish  registers  are  concerned, 
nave  been  dealt  with  in  the  Local 
Government  (Bngland  and  Wales) 
Act  of  16th  Mardi  1894,  s.  17  (8) ; 
but  even  now  it  has  not  beui 
speclfled  either  in  that  Act  or  in 
tnese  schedules  what  are  Church 
records.  (See  also  my  Memorandum 
of  10th  May  1900).  But  I,  for  one, 
have  always  and  do  still  advocate 
that  parish  registers,  church- 
warden s  accounts,  and  vestry 
minutes  should  not  be  in  the 
charge  of  the  local  clergy.  They 
have  terribly  abused,  and  still  con- 
tinue to  abuscL  the  parish  registers, 
which  should  be  a  warning  both  in 
the  present  and  in  the  future. 


fiy  throwing  them  open  to 
his  uses  under  proper  custody 
and  rules,  after  they  have  been 
thoroughly  classified,  airanged, 
labelled  (contents  and  periods), 
as  well  as  wholly  calendared 
and  indexed. 


The  word  "competent"  here 
used  I  presume  to  include  tlie 
eanr  reading  of  old  MS8. ;  if  not, 
it  is,  in  my  opinion,  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  custodian 
should  be  able  to  read  fluently 
the  old  writing,  and  be  acquainted 
with  the  ancient  names  of  present 
places  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  local  record  office  where  he 
Is  the  custodian  ;  but  here  is  the 
difficulty,  where  are  such  men  to 
be  found  In  England  who  would 
be  willing  to  take  such  a  position, 
with  the  small  pay  which  would 
necessarily  be  attached  to  it? 
Abroad  there  is  nu  difficulty, 
owing  to  the  School  of  Faheo- 
graphy,  which  turns  out  any 
number  of  proficients,  and  of  a 
class  of  life  which  would  forbid 
their  expectation  of  much  pav ; 
however,  the  evidence  of  the 
officials  at  the  Public  Record 
Office,  the  Library  of  the  British 
Museum  (MS.  Department),  the 
liodlelan  Library  at  Oxford,  and 
at  other  large  similar  institutions 
would  be  of  great  use  in  guiding 
the  Committee  to  form  a  Judg- 
ment. 


I  am  of  opinion  that  it  would  be 
best  to  adopt  one  univenal  system 
thronghout  England  and  Wales  as 
to  the  resting-places  of  local  records, 
and  that  all  those  places  should  be 
governed  by  the  same  rules,  and  be 
opened  and  closed  at  the  same  hour. 
I  do  not  think  it  would  do  to  have 
a  local  library  in  one  place,  a 
guildhall  in  another,  a  town  hall  in 
another,  a  schoolroom  in  another, 
and  other  buildings  in  other  places. 
The  public  would  never  know  where 
to  find  the  records ;  whereas,  if  there 
was  one  bnUding  called  bv  some  one 
particular  title  (to  be  determined 
upon)  in  each  place  where  the  local 
records  were  to  be  located,  one 
would  know  at  onoe  where  they 
were.  I  should  not  advocate  "  local 
libraries"  as  the  resting-places. 
They  mav  be  large  -or  small,  publio 
or  private,  general  or  particular 
(as  to  classes  of  books,  Ac), 
and  all  governed,  perhaps,  by 
different  rules;  and  opened  and 
closed  at  different  hours ;  if,  as  is 
probable,  the  librarian  could  not 
read  ancient  handwriting  it  would 
be  necessary  to  engage  for  the  local 
records  a  second  custodian  who 
could.  On  financial  grounds  this 
would  be  objectionable. 


All  parish  registers  should  be 
ful^  indexed  as  is  done  in  Belgium, 
France,  and  many  toivnsof  Holland 
in  triplicate  by  provision  of  sta- 
tutes. Diocesan  registers  should 
be  indexed  under  parishes  ;  other 
records  arranged  together  according 
to  parishes. 


Under  similar  regulations  as 
exist  in  the  Pumic  Bccord 
Office,  and  the  charge  for  main- 
tenance of  provincml  archives 
should  be  on  the  general  county 
rate. 


Drafts  from  the  Public  Record 
Office,  with  aaaistants  who  would 
soon  learn  the  old  writing. 


To  no  extent  generally,  but  in- 
some  chief  county  towns,  where 
there  ar«  competent  librarians,  such 
as  Plymouth,  Colchester,  Ac,  and 
where  there  may  be  an  objection  by 
the  municipal  corporation  to  handing 
over  the  archives,  the  town  libra- 
rians might  perhaps  be  induced  to 
manege  town  archives ;  but  in  all 
cases  these  should  be  open  to  the 
public  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
Public  Record  Office.  These,  as  a 
rule,  being  county  boroughs,  the 
cost  of  mansgement  should  be  oa 
the  county  borough  ratee. 
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1.  Letter  prom  M.  Paul  Meyer,  Director  of  the  ^cole  des  Chartes,  Paris. 


(Tranfllfttioii.) 

Mj  Loid,  lOtib  July,  190a 

13ie  penon  who  can  give  the  Oommktee  of  which  you 

.«re  dheanuan  the  beet  aocounst  of  the  principles  on  which 

reooids  are  dea}t  with  in   Ftanoe  is  the  Director  of 

Arohdves,  Monsieur  Servois — to  whom    you  have  done 

well  to  write,  ae  >hie  told  me  yesterday  that  you  had. 

M.  Servois  will  send  you  some  printed  matter  which  wiU 

perhaps  be  of  service  to  you,  especially  the  collection  of 

admimstratiTe  circuhiTS  oontauunj^  the  oregulaitions  for 

•the    custody    of    the    archiyes    of    Departments,  Oom- 

munes,    and  Charitable   and  Religious  Foundations. 

"^hese  circulaiB  enumerate  the  heads  under  which,  such 

archiyeB  should  be  dlasfiiified.   M.  Servoss  toild  me  that  he 

•would  also  send  you  some  lectures  delivered  at  my  re- 

rquest  in  tlve  Ecole  des  Ohaites  some  ten  yearb  ago  by 

M.  Desjarduis,  at  that  time  head  of  the  Bureau  des 

Archives  at  the  Ministry  of  Public  Education,  and  now 

iecturer  on  aiohives  at  this  sohooL     Following  these 

iectures  in  the  same  volume  you  will  find  a  reprint  of 

the  circulaiB  relating  to  the  Archives  of  Departmenits 

<24th  April,  1841,  and  11th  April,  1874),  of  Communes 

(25th  Augi:^,  1857),  and  of  OhaiitEd)le  and  BeligliouB 

Foundations  (10th  June,  1854).  There  are  two  other  woriks 

which  the  Committee  might  consult  wiitsh  advantage, 

viz.  : — G.  Bdchou,  Trait6  th^orique  et  pratique  des  ar- 

4>hiives  publiques   (Paris,    P.    Dupont,    1883,  8vo.     Oh. 

Langlois  et  Stein).    Lee  Archives  de  rhiatoire  de  France 

(Paris,  Picard,  1891-93,  8vo). 

The  first  of  these  works  deals  both  with  theory  and 
practice.  It  contains  all  the  information  that  could  be 
desired  as  to  the  hjsrtory  of  the  treatment  of  recoords 
since  the  Bevolution,  aa  welil  as  many  suggestions  of 
possible  improvements. 

The  second  gives  a  pretty  exact  account  of  French 
Record  Offices  and  of  their  contents. 

Devoting,  as  I  generally  do,  a  part  of  my  holiday  to 
researches  at  the  British  Museum  or  other  oollectioEis  in 
Great  Britain,  I  have  long  been  struck  by  the  defi- 
ciencies and  inconsistencies  of  EngHah  methods  of  deal- 
ing with  records.  But  I  murt  at  once  add  that  these 
'deficiencies  and  inconsistencies  are  caused  by  the  veiy 
•conditions  of  English  govermnent,  so  much  so  that  it 
appean  to  me  d^cult  to  provide  any  absolute  remedy 
for  them.  Allow  me  to  make  a  few  observations  on  this 
point. 

France  is  a  highly  centralised  country  where  l^e  hand 
4)f  the  State  is  univeisally  felt.  Its  form  of  government 
is  attended  by  a  serious  drawback  in  that  it  frequently 
hampere  individual  initiative,  but  it  has  at  any  rate  the 
advantage  of  securing  regularity  and  uniformity  in  ad- 
'ministrative  affairs.  So  far  as  records  are  concerned 
the  system  is  as  follows  :  — 

A  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  (1)  Natdonal 
Teoords,  i.s.,  those  of  the  Department  of  the  Sedne, 
-and  of  all  the  great  administrative  bodies  who  are,  or 
h^ve  been,  located  at  Paris. 

(2)  Department  records  located  at  every  Prefecture 
•{i.e.,  at  the  chief  towns  of  the  86  Departments). 

(3)  Becords  of  Communes. 

(4)  Becordfl  of  Charitable  and  Beligious  Foundationa 
fiecords  are  also  preserved  at  other  c^^tres  (e.g.,  at 

the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs)  ;  but  as  these  coll-ec- 
tions  are  of  sHght  importance  and  are  subject  to  special 
regulations  we  may  neglect  them. 

Classes  (1)  and  (2)  belong  absolutely  to  the  State. 
19ie  expenditure  connected  with  the  national  records 
is  defrayed  by  the  State ;  that  connected  with  depart- 
mental archives  is  charged  against  the  funds  of  the  de- 
partmients  ;  but  the  expenses  in  the  latter  case  are 
compulsory,  and  the  archivists  are  appointed  by  the 
Prefects,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Minister. 
Furthermore,    tbese  archivists  are  required  to  possess 


daplomae  of  the  Ecole  des  Chaitea.    In  regard  to  Records 
d  Municipalities  or  Charitable  and  Beligious  Founda- 
tioDS,  whichi  are  often  very  important^   the  State  has 
little  more  than  the  right  of  supervisioQ,  and  has  to 
trust  chiefly  to  p^nsuasion  to  secure  that  they  are  classi- 
fied, calendared,  and  preserved  with  proper  care.    The 
public  l^raasury  makes  no  grant  for  the  maintenance  of 
the     records     of     Oommunes     or      Gbaittable      and 
Beligious     Foundations.      However,     the    actual     r<w 
solva      are     fairly     aatisfbotoiy,      because,      in     our 
oantralised  country,   Cconmunes  and  Beli|pous  Bodies 
are>      so      to      apeak,      in      ward.       TSib    archivist 
of  each  department  is  at  once  the  Keeper  of  ith^  Be- 
cords of  the  Prefecture,  and  the  inspector  of  those  of 
Communes  and  Foundations  in  his  Department.    It  is 
his  duty  to  inspect  eveiy  year  a  certain  number  of  Com:- 
munes  and  to  report  to  the  Prefect  on  the  condition  of 
the  recordb  which  he  has  visited.  Bather  throoigh  his  per- 
sonal influence  than  by  the  threat  of  an  oflicoal  remon- 
stramce  from  the  Prefect,  he  succeeds  in  moat  cases  in 
getting  the  archives  preserved  in  proper  presses  ;  if  the 
records  are  not  extensive,  he  indexes  iihein  himself ;  if 
the^  are,  he  endeavours  to  induce  the  Ooamnune  or  Foun- 
dation to  undertake  the  cost  of  having  an  index  prepared. 
I  myself  began  my  oareer,  on  leaving  3ie  Ecole  des  Ohaites 
nearly  forty  years  ago,  by  classifying  and  indexing  the 
reeords  of  certain  towns  in  the  Sou^  of  France  at  the 
expense  of  the  locality.    Lasily,  three  important  officials, 
entitled   '' Inspecteurs  des  archives  et  bibloth^ues," 
perambulate  the  country  and  inspect  not  only  depart* 
mental  arohives,  but  even  records  of  the  most  important 
Ooanmunes  and  Foundations,  and  report  to  the  MiMster 
of  PuibiEc  Education  as  to  tha  condition  of  the  various 
depositories. 

It  would  be  veiy  diffieoib  to  introduce  a  system  of 
this  kind  in  Bingland.  In  the  first  place  you  'have  not 
got,  and  could  soaroely  have,  any  County  Beoord  Offices. 
In  English  countieB  there  are  no  officials  invested  with 
the  authority  which  the  Prefeots  possess  in  France.  Our 
archivists  derive  their  authority  from  the  fact  that  in 
all  that  concerns  the  records  th^  represent  the  I^efect 
of  the  Depaatment.  In  the  next  place  there  are  want- 
mg  the  elements  from  which  to  construct  collections 
of  county  records.  At  the  time  of  the  suppression  of 
the  monasteries  in  England  no  steps  were  taken  to  pre- 
serve the  documents  belonging  to  die  foundations  which 
were  suppressed.  These  documents  were  lost,  or  strayed 
by  various  paths  into  the  Public  Becord  Office,  or  into 
libraries  (the  Bodleian  Library  or,  later,  the  British 
Museum).  It  was  not  so  in  France.  When  by  a  decree 
of  2nd  November,  1789,  all  ecclesiastical  property  was 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Nation,  the  State  found 
itself  in  possession  of  an  enormous  mass  of  documents 
which — somewhat  tardily  perhaps — ^wero  centralised  in 
the  chief  town  of  each  department,  under  a  law  of  the 
6th  Brumaire,  of  the  year  V.  (26th  October,  1796).  Out 
>f  these  ecclesiastical  papers,  to  which  were  added  the 
papers  of  the  old  adminisltrative  bodies  (Intendance, 
bureaux  de  finance,  cours  descomptes,  Universit^s,  etc), 
were  created  the  departmental  archives,  which  fall 
naturally  into  two  classes.  (1)  Becords  prior  to  1790 — 
which  are  historical  in  the  proper  sense.  (2)  Becords 
subsequent  to  1790 — ^which  are  rather  of  an  adminds- 
trative  nature.  Now  in  England,  with  the  exception 
of  the  monasteriee,  there  is  scarcely  any  administrative 
body  which  has  been  suppressed  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word.  Consequently  there  is  no  real  reason  for 
centralisation.  Nevertheless,  there  are  certain  records^ 
especially  in  the  cathedrals  and  in  l^e  towns,  which 
have  Teal  historical  value  and  which  it  is  important  not 
only  to  preserve  but  still  more  to  classify  and  index, 
for  without  an  index  records  can  only  be  utilised  at  a 
great  cost  of  time. 

What,  then,  can  be  done? 

Dt  goes  without  saying  that  persuasion  is  the  only 
means  which  can  be  employed.  The  Committee  of 
which  you  are  Chairman  will  doubtless  decade  that  it 
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LOCAL  RECORDS  COMMITTEE. 


GENERAL. 


1.  Is  it  desirable  to  eeUblish 
throughout  the  country  local 
offices,  under  public  control,  for 
the  preseryatfon,  arraDgement, 
and  study  of  documents  relating 
to  the  history  and  administration 
of  the  district? 


2.  If  so,  what  local 
centres  should  be 
chosen,  and  what 
authorities,  local  or 
centra],  should  be 
entrusted  with  the 
duty  of  supervision  ? 


8.  What  docu- 
ments relating  to 
local  administra- 
tion should  be  con- 
tinuously preserved? 


i.  What  .  i])ducdiii«ata  can  be 
offered  to  owners  of  documents  of 
antiquarian  value,  whether  general, 
ecclesiastical,  local,  or  peraonal  In 
their  oharaoter,  to  place  thein  in 
public  custody?  (see  note  *  on 
p.  U4.) 


*    UIBCBIULirBOTTB— eonf. 

Mr.      J.      G.      HODGSON 

Slitor,  Northumberland 
unty  History). 


Mr.  C.  S.  H.  CHADW  YCK 
HBALSY,  K.G. 


Colonel  FI8HWICK,  F.8.A. 
(Rochdale). 


Jlev.    H.  DOIO  (Ylear  of 
flMldleworth). 


Mr.  W.  K.  BOTD  (Editor, 
Scotch  State  Papers). 


Mr.  WILLIAM  BRIGO 
^ember,  British  Record 
Society). 


Mr.QBRALD  fOTHEROILL 


In  my  opinion,  most  desirable. 


In  Newcastle ; 
under  the  control 
and  at  the  ohasgee 
of  the  Goonty  Coun- 
cil of  Northumber- 
land. 


7or  a  long  time  I  have  been 
very  strongly  of  this  opinion. 
Apart  from  the  advantages  of 
safe  preservation  and  orderly 
arrangement,  as  matters  are  now 
local  records  cannot  be  approached 
without  an  cKcessive  expenditure 
of  time  and  money  In  travelling. 
I  have  always  experienced  the 
greatest  liberality  and  kindness 
on  the  part  of  custodians,  but 
these  attentions  cannot  unfortu- 
nately reduce  the  waste  to  which 
I  have  referred. 


A  county  town 
most  easily  acces- 
sible by  railway; 
in  Somerset  I  would 
suggest  Taunton. 
The  local  office,  in 
my  opinion,  should 
be  In  charge  of  a 
competent  record- 
keeper  with  suffi- 
cient paUaographic 
knowledge,  with  one 
or  more  assistants 
competent  to  make 
office  copies  to  be 
certified  by  the 
keeper,  or  copies  and 
extracts  uncertified. 


Tes. 


Yes,  where  they  exist,  other 
than  those  already  in  the  custody 
of  the  clergy. 


It   is    most    desirable.     Such 
documents  are  much  sou^t  after. 


In  large  towns 
the  free  llbruy 
might  be  used,  sub- 

Iect  to  inspection, 
ike     the     Patent 
Office  publieaUons. 


Urban   and   dl»' 
trlct  ooimclls. 


The  two  chief 
eoDunercIal  towns 
of  each  County. 
The  supervision 
should  be  entarusted 
to  the  County 
Councils,  or  some 
body  specially 

chosen  within  the 
County  for  that 
purpose.  Inspeo- 
tors  should  be 
appointed  to  visit 
local  offioes  two  or 
three  times  a  year. 


This  Is  a  very 
difficult  question  to 
answer,  for  I  as- 
sume that  it  means 
'*  preserved  "  In  a 
central  office.  I 
think  that  compul- 
sory powers  of  ab- 
sorption, so  to 
speak,  should  be 
nadually  conferred. 
To  begin  with,  the 
parish  roisters  and 
other  documents, 
with  the  exception 
of  those  of  recent 
date,  the  old  county 
records,  the  bishops* 
transcripts  of  np»- 
ters,  the  tithe  ap- 


Safe  custody  combbied  wttfa  com- 
plete privacy  and  dominion,  plus  the 
opportunity  of  discreet  advice  from 
the  keeper  and,  poeslbly,  of  effect- 
ing repairs  of  documents  t^  a  com- 
petent and  trustworthy  peiscm — 
these  are  the  only  inducements 
that  occur  to  me.  Inducements  of  a 

Practical  or  purely  selfish  character, 
fo  access  should  be  allowed  to 
documents  privately  owned,  except 
by  express  authodty  of  the  owner, 
or  his  legal  personal  representative, 
as  the  case  might  be.  Yery  many 
old  deeds  and  papers  are  deetroyed 
by  solicitors  and  othen  as  of  do 
value.  If  there  were  a  local  office 
to  which  such  documents  could  be 
sent  much  that  would  otherwlae 
be  destroyed  would  be  saved. 


portlonment  maps 
and  schedules,  the  minute  books  and  records  over,  say 
to  vears  age,  of  District  Councils  might  be  Included 
within  these  powers. 


BBgliMtm  of 

churches  and  cha- 
pels, court  rolls, 
corporation  records. 


Chi  vestry  books. 


Corporation  and 
Boroum  Records 
of  all  rlsssfis, 
espedallT  those  re- 
httlng  to  Water 
riohts,  Bridges, 
Fisheries,  High- 
ways, Commons,  Ac. 


An  assurance  (1)  that  the  MSB. 
will  be  secur^y  housed ;  (2)  that 
the  public  can  have  easy  access  to 
them  without  a  long  journey  aod 
heavy  fees. 


I  cannot  suggest. 


That  they  would  be  repaired, 
cleaned,  and  property  cidendared. 
Some  copies  of  the  calendars  9ho«ild 
be  given  to  the  owner*.  AH  such 
documents  should  be  kept  toi  tia 
boxes.  It  would  be  imdeslraMe  to 
accept  any  privatii  doeumebt« 
unless  the  owner  agi^ees  t»  allow 
the  public  to  have  full  and  free 
access  thereto.  The  PuUie  Beeord 
(MBoe  system  with  regard  to  Depart- 
mental  Reocmis  and  books  would 
not  be  suitable  in  such  eases.  I  say 
this  as  I  consider  It  very  undesir- 
able that  any  documents  should  be 
produced  to  a  student  by  the  grace 
or  courtesy  of  anv  custodian.  All 
documents  should  be  open  to  In* 
spection  without  qnesttoii. 


A  Cottnty  Record  I  would  postpone 
Office  to  be  estab-  the  consideration 
lisbe<l  in  the  chief  of  this  question  for 
or  most  suitable  five  years,  to  give 
town  In  eadi  time  for  the  collect- 
county,  not  under  Ing  and  arranging 
Uie  control  €i  any  the  old  records, 
local  authority,  but 
managed  and  i ulu- 
lated by  the  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Public 
Records  and  a  County  Record  Keeper 
aitpointed-hyhim. 


I  think  it  most  desh«ble  for 
the  following  reasons :— (1)  Con- 
siderable doubt  at  present  exists 
even  amongst  skiUed  searchers  as 
to  the  place  of  deposit  oi  various 
series  of  documents.  (2)  There 
are  (to  my  knowledge)  numerous 
valuable  records  not  in  secure  or 
careful  custody,  and  iu  a  state  of 
confusion  which  renders  them 
practically  inaccessible  to  the 
general  public.  <S)  That  only 
when  placed  under  proper  control 
and  in  the  hands  of  an  expert  can  those  records  be  arranged  and  made  available  for  students.  (4)  That  students  and 
searchen  would  be  saved  much  time  and  money.  (A)  That  many  InteresUiiff  documents  are  destroyed  through  lack 
of  appreciation  of  their  value  and  the  want  of  a  place  to  which  they  could  be  easily  sent  when  the  present  ownera 
wish  to  get  rid  of  them. 


In  each  County  Record  OOoe  I 
would  have  a  register  kept  of  all 
documents  handed  in  toy  private 
penons,  noting.  If  defttred,  the  name 
and  address  of  such  private  owuer 
and  the  date  of  deposit  at  ttie 
office.  KUll  rights  of  access,  oootrol, 
and  removal  to  be 
»ugge*<^  In  the  question, 


It  is  most  important  that  some 
steps  should  be  taken  for  the  safe 
custody  and  accessibility  of  our 
local  records,  as  from  present  and 
past  neglect  they  are  fast  being 
lost  to  this  generation  and 
posterity. 


I  do  not  think  it 
U  desirable  to  es- 
tablish local  record 
offices  if  it  can  in 
any  way  be  avoided 
for  these  reasons— 
(a)  The  prospective 
want  of  uniformity 


I  have  no  know- 
ledge of  the  ways  of 
local  administra- 
tion at  the  present 
day,  but,  speaking 

EBuerally,         very 
ttle     should     be 
destroyed. 


A  direct  appeal  should  be  made 
every  few  yean  by  circular  Ibr  the 
loan  of  their  papera. 


of  sorting,  classify- 
ing, calendaring,  cleaning,  and  reiiairing  of  the  documents ;  (b)  difficulties  of  expense  and  distance  of 
who  use  them  ;  (c)  want  of  trained  custodians.  Local  antiquaries  may  raise  an  oblection  co  it  that  it  would 
be  very  unfair  to  remove  to  Jioudon  their  local  reeorda,  but  my  answer  to  this  Is  that  the  present  amonnt  ef 
local  lue  of  them  is  very  limited,  and  might  be  more  so  If  moved  to  county  towns,  as  it  Is  ofUui  more  difficult 
to  reach  one's  county  town  than  U>ndon  itself,  and  that  in  London  one  can  obtain  the  services  of  an  expert 
transcriber  at  small  cost.  This  is  not  so  in  the  county,  and  I  have  only  beard  of  five  or  six  transeribers  out  of 
London.  I  find  tliat  the  neoiile  in  most  canes  that  want  local  information  do  not  live  in  the  county,  but  have 
left  it  for  generations,  and  in  many  ca^ws  they  reside  In  distant  parts  of  the  World— chiefly  America.  The 
Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Public  RefMirds  is  the  proper  officer  to  have  charge  of  and  London  the  most  convenient 
place  to  keep  them  in.  I  believe  in  Ireland  the  Deputy  Keeper  has  charge  of  local  records  such  as  parish 
registers  and  wills.  If  the  Cuiumittee  And  It  is  not  practical  to  concentrate  everything  in  London,  I  abould 
advise  that  three  or  four  counties  sliould  be  gronpn-1  together,  and  a  record  oAee  made  for  such  oooiblned 
district.  In  «uch  case  the  mi^nagement  should  be  .;:«ler  a  <ommlttee  of  County  Councils  elected  from  the 
rrunQil  of  each  (k)m»ty.  and  aWi  nower  to  elect  non-councillors,  such  as  well  known  antiquaries,  to  this  holy. 
Thd  funds  for  the  up-keep  should  be  found  by  the  County  Councils  «nt  of  the  general  rat  • 
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5.  ill  \Mitii  lurtDuer  would  it  be 
expedient  to  ileal  with  documentt 
Bvclv  IIS  pariah  registen,  diocesan 
reffisten,  churchwardens'  acoounta, 
old  terriers,  old  manorial  rolls, 
records  of  manorial  and  local  courts, 
old  leases,  old  enclosure  awards, 
maps,  or  others? 


6.  How  can  local  collections 
be  best  made  available  for  the 
student  ? 


7.  What  would  be  the  best 
mode  of  securing  the  services  of 
competent  custodians  ? 


8.  To  what  extent,  if  any,  oould 

local  libraries,  under  publie  contrel 

or  managed  by   trustworthy   local 

bodies,  be    made    useful  for    the 

purposs  of  custody  ? 


Encouragement  should  be  given  Under  similar  conditions  and 

io  and  pressure  put  upon  ancient      regulations  to  these  UUd  down 
parishes  to  print  their  parish  regis-      at  the  Public  Keoord  Office  In 
ttn  up  to  1812.    The  original  regis-      London, 
ters  should  thereupon  be  deposited 

in  the  county  registry.  "  The  bishop's  transcripts  "  of  parish  regis- 
ters should  be  removed  from  the  Keeping  oi  the  registrars  and 
deposited  in  the  same  place.  Though  the  other  documents  named 
In  the  query  cannot,  in  general,  be  usefully  printed  at  large,  the 
originals  should  be  deposited  in  the  county  registry. 


'S5 


Br  meftns  of  the  proposed 
central  office  with  compulsory 
deposit  therein  of  public  re- 
cords of  defined  classes,  above 
a  certain  age,  and  such  volun- 
tary deposit  of  private  records 
as  could  be  obtained. 


This  question  covers  documents 
of  two  classes— public  and  private. 
I  have  dealt  with  the  latter  class 
above.  All  publie  records,  that  Is 
to  say  records  that  are  not  private 
property,  should  with  some  excep- 
Uons,  be  kept,  if  possible,  at  a  cen- 
tral office.  I  see  no  reason  ^ 
incumbents  should  not  retain 
registers  after  the  date  of  the 
establishment  of  the  general  r^lstry  in  London  (1887).  The  earlier 
registers  should  go  to  the  local  office.  The  bishop's  transcripts  of 
parochial  registers  especially  should  go  thither.  At  present  these 
transcripts  are  not  available  for  study.  They  are  I  believe  unclassi- 
fied and  without  any  sort  of  arrangement.  In  manv  cases  they 
should  supply  the  place  of  lost  registers.  Removed  to  the  proposed 
office  they  would  at  least  be  sorted  and  arranged  In  parishes.  Other 
reeords^uch  as  the  county  records,  could  be  calendared  in  course  of 
time.  Fees  for  consulting  records  and  for  office  and  other  copies 
would,  I  presume,  be  paid  over,  less  a  fixed  percentage,  to  the 
incumbents  or  other  persons  having  originally  the  right  of  custody 
and  receipt  of  fees.  No  fee,  or  only  a  nominal  fee,  should  be 
chaiged  when  the  Inquirer  could  produce  a  written  direction  to 
that  effect  by  the  person  who  would  otherwise  be  entitled  to  fees. 


Ste  Ko.  4. 


Copy  and  print  them. 


All  ecclesiastical  Records  should 
be  retained  by  their  pnaeni  cus- 
todians unless  voluntarily  handed 
over  bv  them  to  the  local  office. 
They  should  not  be  handed  over  to 
any  other  office  except  the  Public 
Record  Office,  and  then  only  by  the 
free  will  of  the  Bishops,  Clergy,  Ac. 
It  would  be  best  merely  to  keep 
printed  lists  of  all  such  Records. 


By  keeping  them  near  the 
locality  to  which  they  refer, 
say  anywhere  within  the  county, 
in  a  centoal  depOt. 


Cannot  say. 


By  means  of  Calendars,  such 
as  are  now  being  printed  fay  the 
British  Museum. 


I  would  make  It  compulsory  to 
deposit  the  most  Important  of  the 
documents  mentioned  in  this  ques- 
tion exceeding  26  year*  old,  and  I 
think  the  fees  whieh  would  be 
reaUs^  for  searches  would  go  tar 
towaitis  paying  expenses  of  nwnag- 
ing  the  County  Ofllce. 


Plurish  registers,  marriage  licenses, 
and  timnscripts  of  parish  registers 
should  be  taken  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment without  compensation  from 
their  present  trustees.  No  cmn- 
pensation  was  paid  on  the  surrender 
of  the  Nonconformist  registers  to 
the  safe  keeping  of  the  Registrar 
OeneraL  Diocesan  registers  should 
remain  In  their  present  custodv,  as 
they  are  the  prif  ate  property  of  the 
Church,  and  not  made  for  civil 
purpoees.  Manorial  Reeords,  «m 
answer  to  question  4. 


{h 


Only    by    putting    them  in 
roper  custody  and  arranging 
em. 


By  printing  what  is  known  at 
the  Public  Record  Offloe  as  Class 
lists  for  each  of  the  flxed-upon 
depositories.  Bj  not  diaiging 
fees  for  inspection  of  documents 
of  an  older  date  than  SO  years 
from  the  date  of  search  and  the 
office  hours  being  a  reasonable 
length,  say  10  to  6  o'clock. 


There  are  no  local  libraries  in  the 
county  of  KortnmnbOTland  which 
(save  in  the  most  limited  extant) 
can  be  made  available  for  the 
custody  of  documents. 
Memorandum.— The  eeclesiaatical  records  of  Northumberland,  wills.  Ac. 
are  deposited  at  Durham,  the  cathedral  city  of  the  ancient  and  untivlded 
diocese.  The  Treasury  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham  and  the 
Cathedral  Library  are  especially  rich  in  medieval  documents. 


Candidates  for  appointment  as 
local  keepers  should,  I  think,  be 
certified  as  competent  by  the 
Deputy  Keeper  of  Public  Records 
or  Dv  a  selected  officer  of  a  uni- 
versity. Their  salaries  would 
have  to  be  paid,  I  suppose,  by 
the  Treasury  or  the  county,  the 
Treasury  or  county  taking  the 
office  fees. 


Where  there  is  a  free  library  or 
museum,  the  librarian  or  custo- 
dian would,  lu  many  cases,  be 
competent. 


By  devising  means  of  increasing 
the  interest  in  these  ancient 
documents. 


Custadians  should  be  nominated 
by  the  local  authority,  the 
Treasury  finally  deciding  whether 
such  nominee  was  suitable  and  fit. 
It  would  be  very  undesirable  that 
any  private  Hociety  should  be 
permitted  to  meddle  In  the 
nwtter.  Retired  officers  of  the 
two  Serrices  should  have  the 
preference  when  fit.  The  local 
authority  should  advertise  for 
people  to  send  in  testimonials  as 
to  fitness.  No  custodian  should 
hold  any  other  office,  or  act  as 
Barrister,  Solicitor,  Record  Agent, 
Ac,  as  such  private  work  Is  not 
conducive  to  public  service.  One 
custodian,  with  one  or  two  good 
clerks,  would  be  sufficient. 


A  Oovemment  scheme  such  as  I 
have  suggested.  Falling  that, 
each  County  Council  should  con- 
sider the  subject. 


They  should  be  drawn  fh>m  the 
Public  Record  Office. 


In  my  opinion  they  could  not  give 
satisfaction.  I  should  prefer  to  see 
the  local  offices  under  state  control 
with  uniform  rules.  Sudi  a  sys- 
tem offers  the  best  guarantee  to 
private  owners  of  eoUeetlonB. 


Under  Govemment  inspection, 
the  library  or  museum  committee 
In  boroiii^s  and  ooanty  borouiJtt 
might  be  made  reapoBslble. 


Local  authorities  might  acquire 
powers  to  take  them  over 


This  would  be  a  dangerous  experi- 
ment. Private  collections  were 
destroyed  by  fire  at  BIrminghaH 
after  being  placed  in  a  library. 


I  think  local  publie  Ubnriei  would 
be  unsatisfactory  as  deporitoriea  for 
records.  A  record  keeper  should  be 
one  who  could  at  leaat  read  and 
understand  something  of  the  doen- 
ments  In  his  care,  and  local  Ufaraifans 
have  not  usually  had  time  or  oppor- 
tunity for  such  study. 


Notatallsnltablib 


J, 
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GENERAL. 


1.  Is  It  dMinble  to  establlBh 
throughout  the  countnr  local 
offices,  under  public  control,  (or 
the  preservation,  arrangement, 
and  studj  of  documenta  relating 
to  the  history  and  administration 
ofthedUtrict? 


2.  If  so,  what  local 
centres  should  be 
chosen,  and  what 
authorities,  local  or 
central,  should  be 
entrusted  with  the 
duty  of  supenrision? 


T 


8.  What  docu- 
ments relating  to 
local  administra> 
tion  should  be  ccm- 
tinnously  preserved  ? 


i.  What  induoementa  can  be 
offered  to  owners  of  documents  of 
antiquarian  value,  whether  general, 
ecclesiastical,  local,  or  personal  in 
thetr  character,  to  place  them  Id 
publio  custody?— (Sae  note  *  on 
p.  144). 


MI8CBLLlN£OU8-«oiit. 
ICr.  C.  A.  J.  MASON  - 


Mr.  W.  J.  C.  M0BN8,  F.8.  A. 
(Member,  Harleian  So- 
ciety). 


Most  certainly  these  local  records  should  be  saved, 
and  as  auickly  as  possible,  from  fivther  destruction, 
and  be  deposited  in  some  buildings  for  future  safety. 
Bat  as  each  parish  had,  and  has,  its  own  local  records 
it  would  not,  perlu^ps,  be  practicable  from  a  financial 
point  of  view  to  provide  a  special  office  in  every  parish 
throughout  the  country.  The  records  of  those  pulshes 
lying  around  a  city  and  a  town  which  has  a  Quiidhall  or 
a  Towii  Hall  might  be  placed  therein,  those  of  each 
parish  being  thoroughly  well  defined,  for  example,  as  Is 
done  with  the  Church  Registers  of  the  baptisms,  mar- 
riages,  and  burials  of  all  and  every  parish  in  Scotland, 
which  are  deposited  in  the  Register  House  in  Edinburgh. 
But  I  presume  that  the  Local  Government  Act,  18M,  Sec.  17. 
cl.  8, 0,  which  deals  with  the  **  public  books,  writings,  ana 
papers  of  the  parish,  end  all  documents  directed  by  law 
to  be  kept  therewith,"  and  directs  these  records  to 
"  be  deposited  In  such  custody  as  the  Parish  Council  may 
direct,'  and  which  has  been  In  use  since  November 
1894,  will  be  borne  hi  mind  in  deciding  upon  these  two 
clauses,  as  well  as  clause  8  of  Schedule  No.  2. 


It  is  most  desirable  that  all 
local  records  before  1885  should 
be  collected  together  in  provincial 
centres  under  public  eontrol  in 
the  same  manner  as  is  adopted 
in  Belgium  and  Holland  and  other 
countries,  subject  to  the  control 
of  the  State  Archivist-in-ctiief. 


The  chief  county 
towns.  Record 
keepers  appointed 
by  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  and  under  the 
supervision  of  the 
Deputy  Keeper  of 
the  public  Records. 


Of  ancient  re- 
cords, all  those  I 
have  mentioned  in 
my  memorandum, 
dated  10th  May 
1900,*  should  be 
rigorously  pre- 
served. On  records 
of  recent  times  I 
can  offer  no  opinion, 
as  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  them. 
But  consultation 
with  town  clerks, 
vestry  clerks,  and 
antiquaries  would 
soon  decide  the 
point  as  to  thetr 
use  in  the  future, 
bearing  in  mind 
always  that  we 
must  not  legislate 
in  respect  to  what 
may  only  now  be 
considered  useful 
or  useless,  but  must 
look  a  very  loog 
way  ahead  to  pre- 
serve what  wUl  be 
of  use  to  those  who 
come  after  we  are 
all  gone  hence. 


Land  Tax.  County 
Courta  Income 
Tax.  Poor's  Rates. 
County  Councils. 
Diocesan  Records. 
Inclosnre  of  Com- 
mons, Tithes  and 
Tithe  Maps.  Manor 
Court  Rous.  Copies 
of  Calendars  of 
Wills  and  Adminis- 
trations. Quarter 
Sessions.  Petty 
Sessions.  Calendars 
of  fees,  of  fines. 


The  placing  in  pablic  oustody  of 
records  bel(»ging  to  private  owners 
is  and  must  always  be  a  question  of 
how  each  of  those  owners  views 
such  a  proposal.  Some  are  liberal 
in  their  ideas,  others  are  not.  So 
it  is  veiy  difficult  to  specify  any 
inducements  to  them  to  part  wiu 
the  custodv  of  their  private  pro- 
perty. But  I  should  think  that  in 
these  days  of  advancement  of 
learning  and  of  historical  research, 
when  the  GovemmAnt  throws  open 
the  State  Archives  to  the  public, 
and  when  the  highest  nobles  in  the 
land  and  others  of  leaser  degree 
allow  their  quasi  private  and  their 
really  private  papers  to  be  calen- 
dared, printed,  and  published  to 
the  world,  those  who  possess  such 
records  as  are  mentioned  in  this 
clause  would  have  no  objection  to 
allow  them  to  be  placed  in  puMlc 
custody  under  proper  uid  eficient 
rules  to  prevent  damase  (for  damage 
does  occur  even  in  the  fkoe  of  the 
best  rules,  as  the  ofllciala  of  the 
British  Museum,  the  Bodleian  and 
other  large  libnurles  in  the  country 
can  testifyX  and  with  the  raaerva- 
tioDs  mentioned  in  the  note. 
I  should,  however, very  much  doubt 
whuther  owners  would  place  before 
the  public  the  title  deeds  of  their 
estates  (except,  perhaps,  those  of 
copyhold  and  freehold  land  as 
coming  under  manor  roUa).  But 
the  experts  in  relation  to  the 
present  Act  of  Registration  of  Title 
to  land  at  the  Land  Resiatiy, 
S4,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  woula  somi 
answer  that  question. 


Safe  keeping  and  free 
documents,  with  right  of 
for  temporary  purpoaea. 


to 
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6.  In  what  manner  would  it  be 
expedient  to  deal  with  documents 
Bttch  as  parish  registers,  diocesan 
rMdsters,  diurchwardens'  aooounts, 
old  terriers,  old  manorial  rolls, 
records  of  manorial  and  local  courts, 
old  leases,  old  enclosure  awards, 
maps,  or  others? 


0.  How  can  local  collections 
be  best  made  available  for  the 
student  ? 


7.  What  would  be  the  best 
mode  of  securing  the  services  of 
competent  custcMiaiis  ? 


8.  To  what  extent,  if  any,  ooulvl 
local  libraries,  under  public  control 
or  managed  bj  trustworthy  local 
bodies,  be  made  useful  for  the 
purposes  of  custody  ? 


The  records  mentioned  here  are 
partly  church  and  partly  local. 
Those  of  ttie  church,  as  far  as  the 
narish  registers  are  concerned, 
have  been  dealt  with  in  the  Local 
CK>vemment  (England  and  Wales) 
Act  of  16th  March  1894,  s.  17  (8) ; 
but  even  now  it  has  not  been 
specifled  either  in  that  Act  or  in 
tnese  schedules  what  are  Church 
records.  {See  also  my  Memorandum 
of  10th  May  1900).  But  I,  for  one, 
have  always  and  do  still  advocate 
that  parish  registers,  church- 
wardens aocoonts,  an4  vestry 
minutes  should  not  be  in  the 
charge  of  the  local  clergy.  They 
have  terribly  abused,  and  still  con- 
tinue to  abuse,  the  parish  registers, 
which  should  be  a  warning  both  in 
the  present  and  in  the  future. 


By  throwing  them  open  to 
his  uses  under  proper  custody 
and  rules,  after  they  have  been 
thoroufl;hly  classified,  arranged, 
labelled  (contents  and  periods), 
as  well  as  wholly  calendared 
and  indexed. 


The  word  "competent"  here 
used  I  presume  to  include  tlie 
ea^  reading  of  old  MSS. ;  if  not, 
it  is,  in  my  opinion,  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  custodian 
should  be  able  to  read  fluently 
the  old  writing,  and  be  acquainted 
with  the  ancient  names  of  present 
places  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  local  record  ufllce  where  he 
is  the  custodian  ;  but  here  is  the 
difficulty,  where  are  such  men  to 
be  found  in  England  who  would 
be  willing  to  take  such  a  position, 
with  the  small  pay  whicn  would 
necessarily  be  attached  to  it? 
Abroad  there  is  no  difficulty, 
owing  to  the  School  of  Paleso- 
graphy,  which  turns  out  any 
number  of  proficients,  and  of  a 
class  of  life  which  would  forbid 
their  expectation  of  much  pay ; 
however,  the  evidence  of  the 
officials  at  the  Public  Record 
Office,  the  Library  of  the  British 
Museum  (MS.  Department),  the 
Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  and 
at  other  Isige  similar  institutions 
would  be  of  great  use  in  guiding 
the  Committoe  to  form  a  Judg- 
ment. 


All  parish  registers  should  be 
fully  indexed  as  is  done  in  Belgium, 
France,  and  many  toivns  of  Holland 
in  triplicate  by  provision  of  sta- 
tutes. Diocesan  registers  should 
be  Indexed  under  perishes  ;  other 
records  arranged  U^ether  according 
to  parishes. 


Under  similar  regulations  as 
exist  in  the  Public  Kecord 
Office,  and  the  chvge  for  main- 
tenance of  provindfal  archives 
should  be  on  the  general  county 
rate. 


Drafts  from  the  Public  Record 
Office,  with  assistants  who  would 
soon  learn  the  old  writing. 


I  am  of  opinion  that  it  would  be 
best  to  adopt  one  universal  system 
thro«ighout  England  and  Wales  as 
to  the  resting-places  of  local  records, 
and  that  all  those  places  should  be 
governed  by  the  same  rules,  and  be 
opened  and  closed  at  the  same  hour. 
I  do  not  think  it  would  do  to  have 
a  local  library  in  one  place,  a 
guildhall  in  another,  a  town  hall  in 
another,  a  schoolroom  in  another, 
and  other  buUdings  in  other  places. 
The  public  would  never  know  where 
to  find  the  records ;  whereas,  if  there 
was  one  building  called  by  some  one 
particular  title  (to  be  determined 
upon)  in  each  place  where  the  local 
records  were  to  be  located,  one 
would  know  at  once  where  they 
were.  I  should  not  advocate  **  local 
libraries"  as  the  resting-places. 
They  may  be  large  -or  small,  public 
or  private,  general  or  particular 
(as  to  classes  of  books,  Ac), 
and  all  governed,  perhaps,  by 
different  rules;  and  opened  and 
closed  at  different  hours ;  if.  ss  is 
probable,  the  librarian  could  not 
read  ancient  handwriting  it  would 
be  necessary  to  engage  for  the  local 
records  a  second  custodian  who- 
could.  On  financial  grounds  thitw 
would  be  objectionable. 


To  no  extent  generally,  but  in- 
some  chief  county  towns,  where- 
there  are  competent  librarians,  such 
as  Plymouth,  Colchester,  Ac,  and 
where  there  may  be  an  objection  by 
the  municipal  corporation  to  handing 
over  the  archives,  the  town  libra- 
rians might  perhaps  be  induced  to 
manage  town  archives ;  but  in  all 
cases  these  should  be  open  to  the 
public  on  the  same  footing  as  th& 
Public  Record  Office.  These,  ss  a 
rule,  being  county  boroughs,  the 
cost  of  management  should  be  oa 
the  county  borough  rater. 
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8.  Memokandum  Forwakdkd  by  the  Town  Clekk  or  Cardiff. 


Beoords  of  the  County  Boroug^h  of  Cardiff. 

The  Corporation  of  Cardiff,  by  their  Keoord«  Oosmmit- 
tee,  have  for  «ome  yean  past  been  preparing  for  potbli- 
cation  the  nttmerous  and  interesting  munlmente  of  the 
Welsh  metropolis.  Thek  archivist,  Mr.  John  Hobson 
Matthews,  has  examined  «11  available  document*  bear- 
ing en  (the  history  of  Cardiff,  and  made  careful  and 
accurate  transcripts  of  such  as  possess  hitftorical  or 
antiquarian  interest. 

The'Erst  volume  of  the  published  (records  ds  now  about 
to  make  its  appearance,  under  Mr.  Matthews'  e^iitor- 
ship.  Not  only  have  the  munumemts  in  the  cuMtfAj  of 
the  Town  Clerk  of  Cardiff  been  copied  for  thia  publica- 
tion, but  the  flti'U  more  nuimerous  local  archives  ^pre- 
served  at  the  London  Becord  OfKoe  and  the  British 
Museum  have  been  pressed  into  the  service. 

Valuable  material  has  also  beeoi  obtained  £rom  the 
office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  for  <the  County  of  Gla- 
morgan, the  Wills  at  the  lilandaff  F^bate  Registry, 
the  archives  of  the  Cardiff  Custom  House,  and  from 
{parish  xegiistersl,  Thie  €<pliendid  oolleotion  of  MSS. 
recently  purchased  by  the  Cardiff  Corporation  from  the 
(representatives  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps,  has 
also  been  laid  under  contribution.  Much  time  h«s  been 
•pent,  moreover,  in  copying  some  highly  valuaible  Cardiff 
records  which  are  in  private  hands.  Foremost  among 
the  leading  inhabitants  of  the  County  of  Glamorgan  who 
have  allowed  their  munimenta  to  (be  made  use  of  ars  the 
Most  Honouraible  the  Marquess  of  Bute,  K.T.,  Miss 
Talbot,  of  Margam-  Abbey,  and  Oliver  H.  Jones,  Esq. , 
J. P. ,  of  Fonmon  Castle. 

The  various  classes  of  reoords  have  yielded  a  wealth 
of  interesting  historical  matter.  The  rise  and  growth 
of  municipal  liberties,  and  of  the  various  modem  religi- 
ous and  political  opinions  and  systems,  and  the  slow 
transition  of  social  inetitutions  from  servitude  and 
vassalage  to  democracy,  are  here  abundantly  illustrated. 
The  student  of  Celtic  sociology  may  note,  in  these  re- 
cords, tine  rehabilitation  of  Welsh  nationality,  after  its 
long  repression  ;  the  antiquary  will  linger  with  delight 
over  the  byegones  of  this  ancient  borough,  and  the  man 
of  business  will  find  in  these  pages  useful  particulars  of 
the  growth  of  Cardiff's  commerce. 

As  to  the  contents  of  Vol.  I.,  which  is  now  ready  :  — 

The  niineteen  municipal  chaorters  ate  given  in  the 
original  Latin,  together  with  an  English  translation, 
and  Ihistorical  and  paleographic  disquisitions  by  the 
editor. 

The  Ministers'  Accounts  for  the  Ancient  Lordship  of 
Glamoigan  form  a  complete  eeiies  extending  from*  the 
year  1263  to  1560,  and  are  an  a;lmost  inexhaustible  fund 
of  information  on  the  feudal  history  of  Glamorganshire. 

The  Inquisitiones  post  mortem  (1295  to  1601)  abound  * 
in  particulars  concerning  the  genealogies  and  estates  of 
the  ruling  families. 

The  Star  Chamber  Proceedings  (1538  to  1507)  and  the 
Domestic  State  Papers  (1^  to  1666)  afford  details'  of 


the  most  varied  interest  relating  to  Cardiff  and  the  sur- 
rounding pariiihes. 

The  Accounts  of  Church  Goods  of  the  Cathedral  and 
Dioceee  of  Llandaff  ffive  a  yivid  picfture  of  the  share 
borne  by  Llandaff  and  Cardiff  in  the  religious  turmoils 
of  the  16th  century. 

The  Exchequer  Documents  are  a  long  series,  ranging 
from  the  middle  of  the  16th  century  to  ihd  early  part  of 
the  18th,  and  comiprise  Teoo<rds  whose  im.portance  to 
students  of  local  history  it  is  impossible  to  overrate. 

The  Patents  (1488  to  1616)  are  another  yery  important 
class  of  records,  embracing  the  most  noteworthy  grants 
by  the  Sovereign  to  private  individuals,  of  'laji(&  and 
rents  at  Cardiff.  Amongist  them  occurs  the  famous 
grant,  by  Edward  ViL  to  Sir  William  Herbert,  of  the 
Lordf^hlp  of  Cardiff  Castle  and  its  dependencies  in  155L 

Synopsis  of  Vol.  L 

General  Introduction  and  Editorial  Preface ;  10 
Municipal  Charters  (Originals  and  Tran^ations),  1147 
— 1687  ;  Ministers'  Accounts,  1263—1550  ;  Inquisitiones 
post  Mortem,  1205 — ^1601 ;  6tar  Ohan^ber  Proceedings, 
1538—1507 ;  Domestic  Sfcate  Papers,  1566—1666 ;  Llan- 
daff Church  Goods,  1568;  Exichequer  Documents,  1571 
—1726  ;  Patent  Rolls,  1488—1616. 

Some  of  the  Contents  of  Subsequent  Volumes. 

Treatise  on  the  Manors  of  the  Cardiff  District; 
Manorial  Surveys,  1550—1704;  Town  Clerk  Wood's- 
Memoranda,  1825  ;  French  Bolls,  15th  century ;  Chan- 
cery Proceedings,  1568—1750;  Close  Rolls,  horn  16th 
century;  Charter  Rolls,  from  13th  century;  Glamor- 
gan Calendar  Bolls  and  Gaol  Files,  1546— 1800  ;  Sup- 
pression Papers,  16th  csntory;  Glamorgan  Quarter 
Ses&ions  Files,  17th  and  Idth  centuries;  Grand  Jury 
Presentments,  17th  and  18th  centuries ;  Llandaff  WiHi,. 
1683—1771;  Custom  House  Becords,  1686—1820; 
Ponmon  Records ;  B^boids  of  the  Cardiff  Court  of  Pie- 
powder, 18th  century  ;  Cardiff  Library  MSS.  ;  Parish 
Begisters,  17th  and  Idth  centuries ;  l^omas  Morgan's 
Commonplace  Book,  18th  century ;  Glovers'  and  Cord- 
wain  ers'  Records,  15th  tx)  19t»h  century;  Council 
Minutes,  1708  to  date  of  printiny  ;  Beport  on  the  Town 
Properties  ;  Beport  on  the  Biver  Taff  and  Foreshores ; 
Beport  on  the  Cardiff  Charities;  Ancient  Tonnbatone 
Inscriptions;  Miscellaneous  <3oxiporation  Papers; 
Translations  from  Printed  Books ;  Account  of  the  Water 
Woi<ks  (by  the  Town  Clerk) ;  -Members  of  Parliament ; 
Lords  of  Cardiff  ;  Lists  of  Public  Officials  and  Digni- 
taries ;  Indexes  of  Names,  Places,  and  Things ;  List  of 
Ancient  Place-names,  wiith  archssological  and  philologi- 
cal notes  thereon ;  Glossary  of  Obscure  and  Technical 
Words  and  Phrases ;  List  of  Subscribers. 

JOBBPH  LaRKE  WheaTUBT, 

Town  Clerk. 
Town  Hall,  Cardiff, 

17th  December,  1898. 


9.  Memobakditic  by  Mr.  H.  Taylor,  Towx  Clerk  of  Flint. 


For  the  last  twenty-five  year5  I  havo  taken  much 
interest  in  Flintshire  and  Cheshire  history,  and  I 
think  I  have  visited  the  places  where  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  records  of  Flintshire  and  Chester  City 
and  its  immediate  district  are  to  be  found.  To  my 
mind  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  immense  mass  of 
records  (some  thirteen  tons)  of  the  Palatinate  of  Ches- 
ter (which  included  Flintshire)  were  removed  to  Lon- 
don. It  is  nearly  fifty  years  since  they  were  so  re- 
moved from  Chester  Castle,  and  yet  only  main  roads, 
so  to  speak,  have  been  driven  through  them.  The 
calendars  respecting  them,  which  have  been  issued 
from  the  Becord  Office,  show  their  sreat  value ;  in 
fact,  they  have  thrown  quite  a  flood  of  new  light  upon 
the  history  of  the  neighbourhood — ^the  borderland 
between  England  and  Wales — ^which  I  venture  to  say 
is  richer  in  historic  material  than  is  the  Scotch  Border. 
Would  that  a  v/elsh  Sir  Walter  Scott  could  arise  to 
popularise  it,  and  present  it  in  a  form  that  would  be 
readable  to  the  ordinary  student.     At  the  time  of  the 


removal  of  these  records  it  was  suggested  that  a  branch 
of  the  Becord  Office  might  be  established  at  Chester, 
and  Mr.  Black,  who.  reported  on  these  documents,  sup- 
ported this  suggestion.  It  is  unfortunate  this  was 
not  carried  out,  as  Chester  is  a^  centre  by  means  of  the 
railways,  and  is  easily  accessible  from  all  parts  of 
Flintshire.  The  Corporation  of  Flint  have  no  records 
earlier  than  1835,  and  the  county  of  Flint  have  only 
those  relating  to  the  county  since  the  abolition  of  Ses- 
sions of  Chester  and  Flint,  and  other  documetits  in 
the  jKDSsession  of  the  Clerk  of  the.  Peaces  At  St.  Asaph 
they  have  in  diocesan  registry  perhaps  the  best  col- 
lection in  the  county.  In  many  of  the  private  houses, 
su"ch  as  Mostyn,  Gi^sarreg,  Talacree,  Bodrhdyddan. 
Towers.  Bettisfield,  BLawarden,  etc.,  there  are  yaluable 
documents,  some  of  them  very  early ;  a  verjr  few  have 
been  printed  and  calendared.  In  some  cases — in  fact 
as  a  rule,  in  the  case  of  private  dwne!rs^— the  doeumenis 
are  well  cared  for.  It  is  rather  a  wide  question  to 
answer,   "What  is  the  general  nature  of  their  con- 
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tents?"  Many  of  the  parish  registers  and  church- 
wardens' accounts  in  Funtahire  are  very  interesting. 
It  is  a  pity  they  cannot  be  removed  to  one  common 
centre.  More  care  is  taken  of  them  than  was  formerly 
the  case,  I  think,  as  the  Diocesan  authorities  now  re- 
quire information  about  them  annually.  They  miffht 
be  reknoved  to  St.  Asaph,  but  the  worst  of  it  is  that 
the  authorities  there  would  take  little  interest  in  them, 
except  from  a  fees  point  of  view. 

In  Chester  there  is  an  immense  mass  of  knaterial,  in 
spite  of  the  removal  of  the  Palatinate  documents.  The 
city  records  were  recently  calendared  by  Mr.  Jeaffreson 
for  the  Historical  MSS.  Commissioners.  The  Diocesan 
records  are  immense.  Mr.  Gamon,  the  registrar,  is 
doing  his  best  to  get  them  into  shape — see  what  Dr. 
Furatvaif-of  the  Early  English  Text  Society,  says  of 
them.  In  the  parish  chests^ere  is  great  value,  .and 
in  the  offices  of  my  own  profession  llPtfae  city  tha^eu 
a  great  collection.  I  am  trying  to  imbue  my  pro-'" 
fe'ssional  brethren  with  the  value  and  importance  of 
early  deeds,  but  the  modem  conveyancer  is  a  Goth  ;  all 
he  cares  for  is  to  make  a  title.  A  short  time  ago  one 
of  the  firms  here  had  a  clearing  out,  and  had  a  bonfire 
on  the  lawn  before  their  office.     From  this  fire  was 


rescued  a  constable's  account  of  Manchester,  giving  an 
account  of  the  Prince  Charlie  invasion.  In  my  own 
office  a  short  time  ago  I  came  across  a  brown  paper 
parcel  labelled  **  useless  deeds,"  full  of  deeds  relating 
to  FUntahire  and  Cheater  Cily,  temp.  Edward  I.  to 
Richard  II.,  some  forty, of  them,  many  perfect  with 
seals.  I  am  getting  the  Chester  solicitors  to  send 
deeds  like  these  to  the  Grosvenor  Museum.  They 
belong  to  no  clients — tha  estates  have  been  sold  ages 
ago — ^but  they  do  belong  to  the  land.  A  short  time 
ago  I  bought  in  London  from  a  waste-paper  dealer  for 
£5,  some  twenty  eairly  deeds  relating  to  the  Hooton 
estate,  including  the  original  settlement,  from  which 
all  the  numerous  branches  of  the  great  Stanley  family 
spring.     It  is  now  in  the  Grosvenor  Museum. 

What  we  want  is  a  local  Government  Office  for  the 
custody  of  ancient  documents,  but  the  Government 
won't  pay  unless  students  agitate.  The  next  generation 
M^ill  insist  upon  it.  In  the  meantime  many  of  the 
e.'irly  deeds,  as  Bishop  Stubbs  once  said  to  me,  will 
have  become  jelly.  I  believe  they  makQ  good  jelly. 
Waste-paper  dealers  make  a  good  profit  on  uiem. 

H.  Tayloe, 

Town  Hall,  Flint. 


10.    MEMORAKDtTM  BY   Me.    T.    CeAIO-BeOWN,    SeLKIEK,    AuTHOE  OF "  HiBTOB Y  OF  SeLKIBKSHIEE." 


Mr.  T.  Craig-Brown,  Selkirk,  in  response  to  a  request 
by  the  Convener  of  the  County,  ofiers  the  following 
observations  on  the  proposal  to  collect  and  house  local 
records: — 

In  the  course*  of  resoaches  during  many  years  for 
material  connected  with  local  history,  I  had  occatsion  to 
form  a  very  strong  opinion  in  favour  of  such  a  proposal. 

With  refi^ard  to  the  plaoe  in  which  records  should  be 
collected,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  lay  down  a  rule 
that  would  apply  in  all  oaaes  ;  but,  unless  where  there 
was  anotheir  town  in  the  shire  of  greatly  more  im- 
portance, I  would  suggest  the  county  town  aa  the  best 
place.  Where  a  puolic  library  under  responsible 
direction  is  avadlable,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  the  best 
building  for  preserving  records,  as  they  could  tJien  be 
consulted  in  conjunotion  with  the  printed  records,  of 
which  thiere  is  now  such  a  great  and  valuable  collection. 
The  librarian  might  be  asked,  under  explicit  rules  to  be 
scrupulously  observed,  to  undertake  the  keeping  of  the 
records,  for  such  annual  remuneration  as  may  be 
deemed  fit^  Failing  a  public  library,  I  should  say  the 
county  buildings  in  case  of  county  towns,  or  the  muni- 
cipal buildings  in  case  of  other  towns,  with  an  allow- 
ance to  county  clerk  or  town  clerk.  Unless,  in  the  case 
of  very  large  counties  or  counties  containing  very  large 
towns,  the  county  should  be  made  the  smallest  unit  for 
a  record  collection,  embracing  not  only  county  records, 
but  the  records  of  all  jiarii^  and  towns  within,  its 
boundarifi*. 

County  IliVjjrds.— Ilecords  of  all  Justiciary  Courts 
ever  held  at  a  county  town  should  be  stored  in  the  safe 
of  that  town.  Reports  of  Justiciary  Courts  held  at 
Selkirk  in  1484,  1602,  and  1510  would  by  this  rule  have 
to  be  tTYUisferred  from  Edinburgh  to  Selkirk,  probably 
there  are  others  besides.  Sheriff  Court  records  should 
also  be  preserved.  I  am  aware  of  a  most  valuable  and 
interesting  series  of  Selkirkshire  Sheriff  Court  Records, 
dealing  with  the  prosecution  of  Covenanters,  lying  un- 
heeded in  a  box  belonging  to  a  family  far  from  Selkirk, 
and  at  present  in  the  hands  of  the  family  solicitors  in 
Edinburgh.  J.  P.  Court  records  and  the  books  of  lieu- 
tenancy should  also  be  preserved.  Records  dealing  with 
administration,  such  as  the  minutes  of  old  Rood 
Trustees  and  of  Commissioners  of  Supply  should  be  pre- 
served with  County  Council  Records.  Every  effort 
should  be  made  also  to  preserve  papers  of  a  semi-ofiioial 
nature— such  as  those  connected  with  the  recent 
Diamond  Jubilee  of  the  Queen  and  with  the  Transvaal 
War  crisis--both  in  respect  to  collection  of  relief  funds 
and  the  enlistment  of  militiamen.  A  perfect  collection 
of  valuation  rolls  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  every 
published  roll  oupht  to  be  preserved  for  binding  when  a 
sufficient  number  has  been  gathered. 


Burshs. — Collection  should  be  made  of  Council 
Recoras  (Selkirk  very  interesting),  of  records  of  ancient 
crafts,  of  Freemasons'  minutes,  valuation  rolls  (includ- 
ing old  values  for  land-cess),  and  generally  of  all  records 
of  administrative  bodies,  educational  trusts,  eleemo- 
synary trusts.  At  present,  in  Selkirk,  the  weavers' 
craft  books  are  in  tJie  hands  of  one  man,  the  tailors' 
craft  documents  in  the  hands  of  another,  the  fleshers' 
with  a  third,  and  the  papers  of  the  Sonters  of  Selkirk  I 
rescued  myself  from  being  thrown  into  t^e  dust  cart ! 

Parishes. — ^Minutes  of  Heritors,  Rirk  Session  Re- 
cords, Minutes  of  Parochial  Boards  and  Pari-sh  Councils 
are  all  well  worth  preserving.  Presbyteries  and  Synods 
should  be  allowed  to  choose  which  repositoiy  within 
their  bounds  they  would  prefer  their  records  to  be  kept 
in.  There  is  a  large  and  regrettable  hiatus  in  the  old 
District  Synod  Books  caused  oy  fire  at  the  manse  where 
they  were  kept. 

Families. — ^Probably  it  would  only  need  a  beginning 
to  induce  moirt  old  families  in  a  county  to  send  their 
ancient  papers  to  the  county  safe.  I  know  of  many — 
only  too  many — instances  in  which  large  and  probably 
valuable  quantities  of  old  MSS.  have  b^en  deliberately 
burnt  which  might  nave  been  spared  had  there  been  a 
place  to  send  them.  I  am  convinced  that  in  the  cellars 
and  attics  and  lumber  rooms  of  Edinburgh  solicitors 
there  are  scores  of  boxes  of  MSS.  belonging  to  old 
families  in  this  countv  which  ought  to  be  ransacked, 
the  selected  contents  being  placed  in  a  public  record 
dep6t  It  would  shortly  become  a  matter  of  pride  for  a 
family  to  have  a  collection  of  its  papers  in  such  a  place. 

ether  MSS. — ^Besides  county  families,  there  are  often 
burgh  families  which  possess  interesting  records  and 
letters.  Attention  should  be  directed  to  preserved 
corresiwndence  or  diaries  by  clergymen,  e.g..  Dr. 
Carlyle,  of  Inveresk,  and  Dr.  Somerville,  of  Jedburgh. 
I  have  at  present  in  my  temporary  keeping  about  100 
letters  written  by  Mrs.  Oxckbum  (authoress  of  "  The 
Flowers  of  the  Forest "),  a  great  friend  of  both  Bums  and 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  preserved  in  the  family  of  a  clergy- 
man to  whom  they  were  addressed.  I  think  there  may 
be  many  more  such  collections. 

Plans  and  maps,  especially  those  attached  to  old 
charters,  should  be  preserved  with  every  care,  and  be 
indexed  for  easy  reference.* 

Numerous  matters  of  detail  suggest  themselvest 
currente  caiamOy  but  it  is  recognised  that  this  is  hardlr 
the  place  for  anything  but  the  broad  and  salient 
features  of  the  plan  to  be  considered. 


5th  January,  1000. 


T.  CEAio-BBOinr. 


r«ild)wtI®frhSrfrl.*.''  whlV^  T''"^  Strongly  urge  the  creation  in  each  county  of  a  court  with  powers  same  as  Dean  of 
Sing  pipits  S  Sie  C^urt    ^  *'''^'^  °''^    ''''^  ^''^  '^'''*^^  ^''''^  sanctioned  before  being  p^eeded  with-the  plans 


9Doe. 
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LOCAL  RECORDS  COMMITTEE. 


11.  Letter   from  the   Bight    Reverend    the   Lord  Bishop  of  Worcester. 


The  Castle,  Hartlebury,   Dec.  ISth,    1899. 

Dear  Sir, — ^I  am  desired  by  the  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
who  has  left  England,  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  date  December  9th,  and  to  say  that  a 
Parish  Registers  Committee  has  been  working  at  the 
registers  of  this  diocese,  and  have  printed  a  digest  of 
them,  which  might  help  your  Committee  in  their  in- 
vestigations in  WorcestershiJ^e  and  Warwickshire.    The 


secretary  of  that  committee  is  a  man  whose  co-operation 
you  mi^t  do  well  to  seoure,  as  it  was  owing  to  his  own 
personal  efforts  to  a  large  extent  that  the  digest  was  %o 
excellently  well  done.  His  name  is  E.  A.  Fry,' Esq., 
172,  Edmund  Street,  Birmingham,  and  his  kxiowledge 
of  local  records  in  this  diocese  is  probaibly  unique. — I 
am,  yours  faithfully, 

A.  Perowne,  Chaplain. 


12.  Letter  from  the  Rev.  Canon  Holmes,  forwarded  by  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of 

Bath  and  Wells. 


It  is  impossible  for  me  to  sa^  what  I  desire  to  say  con- 
cerning the  state  of  the  historic  documents  known  to  me 
in  this  county  by  a  brief  remark  under  the  various  queries 
of  the  two  papers  sent  to  me.  It  seems  necessary  to  dis^ 
tinguish  between  Ecclesiastical  and  Lay  doctunents, 
though  the  historic  evidence  is  much  the  same  in  both. 
I  think  there  would  be  a  very  strong  objection  felt  gene- 
rally if  it  were  proposed  to  transfer  these  documents  out 
of  Uie  county  or  if  it  were  made  impossible  for  their  owners 
to  take  them  out  under  proper  regulations  for  literary  pur- 
poses after  they  were  transferred  to  a  central  office,  as  I 
would  suggest.  I  think  it  would  be  feasible  to  establieh 
by  means  of  grants  from  the  Exchequer  two  central  regis- 
tries at  Wells  and  Taunton,  or,  possibly,  by  the  indusion 
of  Bath,  of  three,  and  so  invite  the  deposit  at  Bath  and 
Tatmton  of  all  Lay  documents  in  the  county  and  at  Wells 
the  Ecclesiastical  documents.  Of  course  the  great  houses 
of  Somerset  would  not  consent  to  this,  but  the  documents 
of  such  places  as  Longleat  and  Dunater  Oastle  have  already 
been  searched  and  scheduled.  But  there  are  numerous 
ancient  deeds,  leases  of  land,  and  terriers  and  surveys 
which  are  of  great  historic  value,  and  which  should  be 
placed  in  safer  custody.  The  ancient  deeds  of  the  defunct 
boroughs  of  Langport  and  Axbridge  should  be  carefully 
stored  at  Taunton.  To  Wells  there  should  be  sent  all 
the  old  churchwarden  accounts  anterior  to  the  Eighteenth 
Century  and  deeds  of  leases  of  Church  lands  and  terriers 
of  Church  property.  In  my  own  parish  chest  we  have 
many  bundles  of  leases  going  back  to  the  time  of  Edward 
m.,  which  I  have  carefully  transcribed,  and  of  which  I 
printed  a  report  some  fifteen  years  ago.     If  the  rights  of 


the  parish  and  the  clergy  were  carefully  preserved,  and 
legal  permission  were  given  for  their  transference,  I  doubt 
not  but  that  many  of  these  would  be  sent  to  Wells. 

I  certainlv  am  not  of  opinion  that  the  Parish  Registers 
are  carelessly  preserved  or  lightly  valued  at  the  present 
time.  They  are  generally  kept  in  iron  chests,  and  as 
safe  as  any  can  reasonably  expect. 

I  am  also  of  an  opinion  that  if  the  Exchequer  would 
provide  funds  for  the  transcription  of  these  ancient  docu- 
ments many  more  of  them  would  be  printed  and  published 
by  our  local  antiquarian  societies  under  the  editorship  of 
fully-qualified  local  men.  My  experience,  as  Editorial 
Secretary  of  the  Somerset  Record  Society,  is  that  the 
great  hindrance  is  the  expense  of  transcription.  Bishop 
Ralph  de  Salopians  Register  cost  us  over  £100  for  tran- 
scription, additional  to  the  £200  we  had  to  pay  for  print- 
ing, and  the  Register  of  Bishop  Bowett,  on  which  I  am 
now  engaged,  has  nearly  ruined  the  society.  I  am  sure 
that  these  societies  would  gladly  co-operate  with  the 
Exchequer  in  printing  what  it  approved  as  worth  tran- 
scription and  choosing  Editors  which  seemed  to  the  Crown 
authorities  as  thoroughly  competent  if  the  Exchequer 
would  pay  for  the  transcription.  Thus,  at  any  rate,  a 
large  mass  of  valuable  documents  would  be  preserved  for 
us  in  a  useful  and  reliable  form.  I  am  of  opinion  that 
the  local  custody  should  not  be  takea  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  Diocesan  Registry  or  the  Council  of  the  Somerset 
Archseological  Society. 

Wookey  Vicarage,  Wells,  Somerset. 

December  16th,  1899. 


13.  Letter  fbom   the   Libbabian  or  Cantbbbxtbt  Oathsdbal,  fobwabded  by  the  Abchdsacon  of  Maidstoshl 


Canterbury  CathediBl, 

Obapter  Library, 

19th  December,  1899. 

Dear  Mr.  Archdeacon, — 

In  response  to  your  request  I  beg  to  make  the 

following  observa^tdons  upon  the  circuliac  and  schedules 

of  the  "Local  Records  Committee." 

»  «  *  * 

What  is  the  end  thiat  the  Committee  have  in  view? 
lis  it  to  collect  together  and  centralise  in  one  place  the 
whole  of  the  Church,  Parochial,  OLty,  and  Private 
Records  in  your  Arohdeaooniy  9  If  it  is  so,  the  follow- 
ing points  about  such  a  scheme  at  once  suggest  them- 
selves :  — 

Is  the  object  of  such  an  arrangement  to  afford  ready 
access  for  antiquaries,  historians,  and  other  students  to 
such  documents,  and  to  save  them  the  trouble  of  search- 
ing the  local  paroohijal,  buigmote,  and  private  registers 
throughoat  the  arohdeaconry  7  Or  is  it  to  place  auoh 
records  in  greater  sscurity  against  acoidenitsr 

How  are  the  expenses  of  the  neceesary  and  proper 
building ;  of  the  transfer  to  it  of  the  doouments ;  of  the 
«^lary  of  the  curator  and  his  staff,  and  of  the  warming, 
lighting,  and  maintenance  of  the  establishment  to  be 
met  ?  An  enterprise  of  this  nature  would  necessarily 
entail  a  large  capital  outlay  for  the  building;  for  ito 
internal  fittings  aaid  furniture  ;  and  a  verv  considerable 
annual  expentUtuTO.  Is  it  supposed  that  parishes,  town 
corporations,  and  private  individuals  would  cheerfully 
resfKvnd  to  su<h  an  additional  drain  on  their  resources? 
Or  that  they  would  voluntarily,  or  even  willingly, 
submit  to  additional  taxation  or  rating  on  their  already 
overburdened  means,  for  a  scheme,  the  benefit  of  which 
is  80  problematical  *  •  * 


Is  it  likely  that  local  bodies,  such  as  vioars  and 
churchwardens,  town  corporations,  and  private  in- 
dividuals, would  be  willing  to  part  with  their  poixxshial 
registers,  buigmoite  xolls,  and  family  muniments  I 
The  very  contrary  is  probable.  Vicars  are  esx>ecially 
fond  of  having  the  charge  of  ^e  registers  of  their 
several  churches,  and  from  which  they  derive  fees  for 
certificates ;  corporate  bodies  are  singularly  tenacious 
of  their  records  ;  and  private  individuals  are  extremely 
proud  of  having  the  custody  of  their  family  papers; 
and  but  few  of  these  would  be  found  inclined  to  psrs 
with  their  possessions  on  any  terms  whatever. 

Supposing  even  that  some  few  of  those  above  men- 
tioned were  found  willing  to  deposit  their  records  in 
the  central  establishment,  these  few  would  form  but  a 
very  small  proportion  of  the  whole ;  and  thus  the  very 
object  that  the  Committee  may  be  supposed  to  have 
in  view  would  be  defeated :  for  unless  the  collection 
were  complete,  and  one  whdch  embraced  the  enwe 
records  of  the  archdeaconry,  diocese,  county,  or  what- 
ever other  area  is  in  contemplation,  its  utility  as  a 
general  means  ol  reference  would  be  so  very  small, 
Uiat  the  whole  scheme  would  collapse  through  its  own 
inherent  wes^ess. 

Centralization  in  such  matters  as  that  which  we  may 
imagine  the  Committee  have  in  view  is  to  be  depreoated 
on  several  grounds :  —(a)  There  is  much  more  riak  of  a 
total  loss  under  such  conditions  by  fire  and  other 
accidents  than  there  is  under  the  present  arrangement 
of  each  body  preserving  its  own  documents,  (b)  It 
would  greatly  discourage  the  efforts  of  local  antiquaries 
and  students,  who  love  to  study  the  ref^ters  of  their 
own  enviromnent  in  situ.  Much  excellent  work  bs!' 
been,  and  is  being,  done  by  such ;  many  of  whcm  w^nH 
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oMae  to  pursue  their  ufieiful  labours  if  they  found  that 
their  own  local  records  were  reiiio<ved  elsewhere,  (c) 
There  is  a  coldness  and  formality  about  a  Public  Beooxd 
Office  which  is  most  repellent  to  msany  who  go  there 
for  inlormation ;  and  where  only  the  trained  student ; 
the  case-hardened  antiquary;  and  those  who  are 
initiated  and  '^know  the  ropes''  (to  use  a  nautical 
phrase)  are  really  at  home ;  and  can  work  to  adviantage. 

A  good  illnstration  of  the  above  may  be  found  in 
Oftnterbury  OBithednil,  where  in  the  chapter  libvmry  and 
treaauiy  are  kept  the  cathedral  regpisters  and  othex 
manuscripts;  the  ancient  buiypnobe  rolls;  and  the 
records  of  the  Hu^enot  Church;  and  where,  through 
the  most  kind  and  thoughtful  liberality  of  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  hand  fide  students  are  always  welcomed, 
and  are  allowed  with  the  greatest  readiness,  not  only 
access  to  these  yarioue  documents,  Init  are  afiorded 
every  possible  assistance  in  their  rdsearohes :  in  c^n^ 
veqtience  of  which  a  very  large  amount  of  iralnable  and 
interesting  work   is   being   oontintiially   done   at   this 


library.  Were  these  records  removed  to  some  public 
office  the  case  would  be  very  different;  and  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  not  one  quarter  of  the  present  useful  re- 
sults would  be  obtained. 


It  may  be  suggested,  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Committee,  that  il  the  scheme  is  to  be  carried  out  at  all, 
it  must  be  so  as  a  Government  plan,  under  Government 
supervision,  and  s(t  the  public  expense ;  or  else  that 
properly  qualified  experts  should  be  sent  by  the 
'Treasury  to  all  the  various  centres,  and  ddreoted  to 
make  copies  of,  or  to  calendar,  all  local  and  privi^ 
records.  Such  copies  or  calendars  to  be  deposited  in 
the  Rolls  Office,  wliere  they  could  be  consulted  by  all 
who  wished  to  do  so. 

I  am,  dear  Mr.  Archdeacon, 
Very  faithfully  yours, 
M.  Beazelet, 
Hon.  Librarian. 


14.   Lbiteb  from  the  Cela.ibhan  of  the  Conoregatioxal  TJkion  or  Enoland  and  Wales. 


Memorial  Hall,  Farringdoii  Street,  London,  E.C. 

March  lOth,  1900. 

Dear  Sir, — ^I  duly  received  the  circular  of  the  Local 
Records  Committee,  addressed  to  me  as  chairman  of 
the  aibove-named  body,  forwarding  schedules  of  ques- 
tions intended  to  elicit  information  and  .suggestions  in 
regard  to  the  collection  and  custody  of  local  records. 
As  the  result  of  my  inquiries,  I  find  that  the  Congre- 
gational Union  is  not  in  possession  of  any  such  local 
documents  as  those  described ;  and  I  believe  that  that 


is  also  the  case  with  the  several  county  a&sdei\tions 
connected  with  the  Union.  It  is,  however,  likely  that 
some  of  the  CouCTegational  Churches,  or  individuals 
connected  with  tnem,  possess  documents  of  the  kind 
indicated  ;  and  I  have  therefore,  through  the  public 
press,  called  the  attention  of  Nonoomformists  to  the 
subject  and  suggested  that  those  who  can  further  the 
Committee's  object  should  communicate  with  you  re- 
specting  it. — I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

J.  Oaevel  Williaks. 
Malcolm  G.  Bamsay,  Esq. 


16.  Answers  to  Queries  from  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  London. 


Burlington  House,  Piccadilly,  W. 

4th  April,  1900. 
Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  forward  herewith  replies 
to  the  questions  in  Schedule  No.  2  of  Uie  enclosure  of 
your  circular  letter  of  30ih  November  last.  These 
replies  and  suggestions  have  been  prepared  by  a  com- 
mittee appoui'ted  by  the  Council,  and  approved  by  t^at 
body.  I  aim.  Sir, 

Tour  faithful  servant, 

Chas.  H.  Bead,  Secretary. 
Malcolm  G.  Ramsay,  Esq., 
Treasuxy  Chambers,  S.W. 


[Enclosure  in  the  above.] 

Report. 

To  the  President  and  Council  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  London. 

My  Lord  and  Gentlemen, — ^We  beg  to  report  that  we 
iiave  carefully  considered  the  Schedules  Nos.  1  and  2, 
Boibmitted  by  the  Goverumenit  Committee  on  Local 
ReooirdA. 

No.  1  Schedule  does  not  concern  our  society.  We 
iHtve  had  before  us  a  draft  set  of  answers  to  No.  2 
Schedule  prepared  by  a  committee  of  the  Congress  of 
Azchflsological  Societies  in  union  with  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries.  With  various  modifications  we  have 
adoipited  these  as  very  suitable,  and  we  now  submit  the 
amended  draft  to  the  Council 

We  have  the  honour  to  be. 
Yours  faithfully, 

J.  W.  Willis-Bund. 
Chas.  Trice  Martin. 
W.  J.  Handy. 
Ralph  Nevill. 

Replies  to  No.  2  Schedule. 

1.  Yes.  Provided  always  that  such  offices  contain 
sufficient  accommodation,  with  fire  and  damip  proof 
chambers,  suitable  for  the  custody  of  recoids,  and  that 
the  buildings  are  subject  to  the  supervision  and  appro- 
val of  a  competent  Government  authority. 

Provision  should  also  be  made  in  such  offices  for  the 
accommodation  of  all  such  documents  now  in  the  Public 
Record  Office  as  in  the  opinion  of  Her  Majesty's  Public 
Record  Office  ought  to  be  preserved  in  the  localities  t^ 
which  they  refer. 


It  appears  also  most  desirable  to  do  (Something  to 
remedy  the  present  chaotic  system  of  storing  local 
recordjs,  which  tends  so  much  to  dificourage  research  and 
which  should  be  replaced  by  a  policy  of  local  concentra- 
tion. 

Whenever  a  change  is  made  it  is  very  desirable  to 
deal  systematically  with  the  custody  of  wills  through- 
out the  country,  as  the  present  repositories  are  often 
in  an  unsatisfactory  condition. 

2.  The  society  considers  that  the  foundation  and 
support  of  offices  could  best  be  entrusted  to  the  county 
councils,  and  has  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  majority 
of  cases  these  bodies  will  he  ready  to  undertake  tiis. 

Should  the  canryiiig  out  of  the  Land  Transfer  Act  be 
entroEted  to  the  county  councils  the  oreaition  of  record 
offices  will  be  necessary,  and  can  well  be  comhined  with 
those  now  suggested  for  general  purposes. 

The  great  and  striking  growth  of  county  feeling  in- 
clines the  society  to  the  hope  that  offices  may  be 
founded  and  maintained  in  each  couiiity ;  but  the 
society  would  prefer  thoroughly  well  organised  offices  in 
provincial  centres  to  county  offices  imperfectly  equipped 
and  conducted. 

To  render  .possible  the  formiation  of  such  provincial 
centres,  power  should  be  given  to  counties  and  county 
boroughs  to  combine  as  may  be  desirable  to  form  offices 
in  central  positionfl  common  to  two  or  more  counties. 

County,  diocesan,  or  large  and  important  towns 
appear  to  be  suitable  centres,  special  regard  being  paid 
to  general  accessibility.  The  exact  determination  of 
localitiee  must  however  be  left  to  the  bodies  under- 
taking the  woiik. 

It  is  essential  that  all  offices  and  custodians  shall  be 
subject  to  the  general  supervision  of  Her  Majesty's 
Pub]  ic  Record  Office  (see  further  remarks  under  heading 

^O.    7y. 

3.  All  documents  up  to  the  comimencement  of  the 
•preaent  reign  may  well  be  kept  for  the  present.     The 

selection  of  current  records  for  preservation  must  be 
left  to  the  consideration  of  the  responsible  body. 

4.  The  safe  custody  of  their  records,  and  convenience 
of  access,  both  of  which  would  be  greater  th.-m  can  be 
obtained  from  private  custody,  or  any  but  the  most 
perfectly  fitted  muniment  rooms.  Bi^^kops  .^nd  other 
•^'stodians  of  ecclesiastical  records  might  'n  mr.ny  case5 
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be  glad  to  deposit  tbeir  records  in  safe  and  skilled 
custody,  such  as  is  proposed.  It  might  easily  be 
arran^d  th»t  suob  ooUectiono  shouiLd  be  kept  distinct, 
if  preferred. 

5.  Power  should  be  given  to  receive  (these  on  deposil 
as  suggested  above,  or  to  receive  them  permanently 
where  possible.  Every  inducement  shouild  be  given  to 
bring  s^ut  the  permanent  deposit,  but  it  will  be  more 
expedient  for  the  present  to  dwell  upon  the  power  of 
withdrawal.  Special  encouragement  should  be  given  to 
the  deposit  of  coutrt  roUs,  as  they  ace  now  ceasing  to  be 
of  any  practical  vaJue  to  their  owners,  and  are  therefore 
likely  to  be  destroyed. 

Parliamentary  powers  would  have  to  be  o-btadned  for 
the  deposit  of  parish  registers  ;  precedents  -aTe  furnished 
by  Scottish  and  Irish  legislation.  'It  ia  undesirable  to 
invite  tthe  deposit  of  parish  regisiters  subsequent  to 
1837. 

It  is  doubtless  in  connection  with  the  deposit  of  this 
class  of  record  that  the  greatest  di£Sculties  wiill  arise, 
and  any  scheme  affecting  them  <must  be  prepared  with 
the  sanction  of,  and  after  consultation  with,  the 
eoolesiastical  authorities. 

The  society  would  be  glad  that  the  deposit  of  the 
older  parish  registers  should  be  made  compulsory ;  but 
feels  that  it  would  be  most  unwise  to  suggest  such  a 
course  unless  the  initiative  came  from  the  present 
holders.  The  society  thinks  that  if  the  deposit  were 
permissive,  the  opposition,  which  would  be  very  strong 
at  first,  would  gradually  die  away,  and  the  desired 
object  be  effected  without  friction. 

The  question  of  feed  for  searches  in  deposited  |>ari9h 
registers,  which  is  sure  to  arrise,  can  be  dealt  with  by 
keeping  adcounts  of  all  certified  extra<ats  given  from  the 
local  record  office,  or  by  some  system  oi  composition. 

The  fees  received  in  connection  with  the  ancient 
registers  are  however  trivial,  and  might  be  dealt  with 
by  some  such  arrangement  as  the  fees  for  inspecting 
wills  are  no(w  dealt  with  by  the  President  of  the  Probate 
Division. 

Other  valualble  parochial  documents  would  probably 
be  gladly  h<anded  over  to  the  cuetody  of  the  record 
offices,  and  the  present  is  a  particularly  favoura;ble  time 


for  obtaining  possession  of  these.  The  society  has  too 
much  reason  to  know  the  extreme  dajiger  in  which  saoh 
documents  stand,  owing  to  the  olbsence  of  knowledge  of 
their  interest  on  the  part  of  their  present  custodians, 
and  the  changes  introduced  by  the  Parish  Council  Acts. 

It  is  most  deairaible  that  steps  should  be  taken  to 
secure  the  deposit  of  the  records  of  all  public  authorities 
and  bodies  thiat  may  become  extinct. 

6.  Provision  should  be  made  for  calendaring  aLl  doeu- 
onents  deposited  ;  this  would  be  part  of  the  work  of  the 
cU'Etodian.  Aocess  and  facilities  for  study  shouild  be 
given  to  studeaxts  under  careful  regulation,  and  t^e 
offices  should  contain  provision  for  t«his  purpose. 

The  officers  should  be  entitled'  to  charge  reasoniable 
fees,  or  to  com^pound  for  these  in  cases  of  lengthened 
research. 

The  offices  should  also  be  entitled  to  supply  copies  of 
documents  at  reasona^ble  chazges,  as  is  done  at  H.M. 
Public  Record  Office ;  such  copies  should  'be  made 
evidence  in  Courts  of  Law  as  ofitce  corpies. 

7.  The  society  desires  to  point  out  that  it  will  be  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  none  but  properly  qualified 
custodians  should  be  appointed.  Certincates  of  com- 
petency should  be  required  from  some  public  body  such 
aa,  for  instance,  H.M.  Public  Record  Office,  the  Biitish 
Museum,  or  some  one  of  the  Undvensities. 

The  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Camiboridge  and  the 
London  Sohool  of  Bconomics  already  give  instmction 
in  Pailsdogr-apby  and  Diplonuiticis,  and  shoorld.  tdia 
deuband  arise,  other  educational  centreB  will  no  doubt 
do  the  same.  The  .preparation  of  calendars  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  offices  and  the  making  of  copies  will  be  part 
of  (the  work  of  the  custodian,  and  a  sound,  knowledge  of 
palaoograiphy  is  therefore  essential. 

8.  It  is  most  undesiraible  that  there  should  be  any 
connection  with  public  libraries.  Their  scope  is 
different,  and  the  libraries  have  rarely  fireproof  accom- 
modation suitable  for  the  custody  of  records.  The 
regulations  governing  the  use  of  records  must  neces- 
sarily be  very  different  from  those  for  the  u«6  of 
books,  and  the  most  competent  of  librarians  may  not 
necessarily  possess  the  qualificalion  of  a  custodian  of 
records. 


16.    AnSWEES  to     QiTERIES      from     the     CoKGBESS     op  AbCSLSOLOOIGAL     SOCIEIIBS,     IN     UNION     WITH    THE 

/  Soc?iETr    OP  Antiquaries. 


[Note. — The  italics  (inserted  by  the  direction  of  the 
Local  Records  Comma ttee)  indicate  the  points  in  which 
these  answers  differ  from  those  furnishea  by  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries.] 

My  Lord  and  Gentlemen, — I  have  the  honour  to  sub- 
mit to  you  a  series  of  replies  to  No.  2  Schedule  of  En- 
•quiries  issued  by  your  Committee.  The  replies  have 
■been  submitted  to  the  thirty-eight  Societies  in  Union, 
wid  adopted  at  a  Congress  held  at  Burlington  House  on 
March  28th. 

Some  of  the  Societies  will  also  submit  to  you  special 
recommendatdons  of  their  own. 

The  Congress  is  not  in  a  position  to  reply  to  No.  1 
Schedule,  but  believe  it  may  be  taken  as  a  fact  that 
there  are  at  present  no  offices  nor  custody  of  records 
such  as  is  contemplated. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Ralph  Nevill, 
Hon.  Sec.  Congress  of  Arch»o.  Soc,  in  Union 
with  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

April  9th,  1900,  13,  Addison  Crescent,  Kensington. 


[Enclosure  in  the  above.] 

Beplie?  to  No.  2  Schedule. 

1.  Ye€,  Provided  always  that  such  offices  contain 
sufficient  accommodation,  with  fire  and  damp  proof 
chambers,  suitable  for  the  custody  of  records,  and  that 
tho  buildings  are  subject  to  the  supervision  and  approval 
of  *  competent  Government  authority. 

Provision  should  also  be  made  in  such  offices  for  the 
«ooommodation  of -all  sudi  documemts  now  in  the  Public 


Record  Office  as  in  the  opinion  of  Her  Majesty's  Public 
Record  Office  ought  to  be  preserved  in  the  localities  to 
which  they  refer. 

It  appeairs  also  most  desirable  to  do  something  to 
remedy  the  present  chaotic  system  of  storing  local 
records,  which  tends  so  much  to  discourage  research, 
and  which  should  be  replaced  by  a  policy  of  local  con- 
centration. 

Whenever  a  ohange  is  made  it  is  very  desirable  to  deal 
systematically  with  the  custody  of  wills  throughout  the 
country,  as  tJie  present  repositories  are  often  in  an  un- 
satisfactory condition. 

2.  The  Congress  considers  tiiat  the  foundation  and 
support  of  offices  could  best  be  entrusted  to  the  County 
Councils,  and  has  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  majority 
of  cases  these  bodies  will  be  ready  to  undertake  this. 

The  work  might  be  entrusied  to  a  Standing  Joint  Becord 
Committee  of  Quarter  SessionSy  the  Couniy  CouncUy  th4 
Municipal  and  other  authorities,  under  the  Presidency  of 
the  Custos  Botulorum, 

Should  the  carrying  out  of  the  Land  Transfer  Act  bt 
entrusted  to  the  County  Councils  the  creation  <^  Record 
Offices  will  be  necessary,  and  can  well  be  combined  with 
those  now  suggested  for  General  Purposes. 

The  great  and  striking  growth  of  county  feeling  in- 
clines the  Society  to  tne  hope  that  offices  may  be 
founded  and  maintained  in  each  county  ;  but  the  Society 
would  prefer  thoroughly  well  organised  offices  in  pro- 
vincial centres  to  county  offices  imperfectly  equipped 
and  conducted. 

To  render  possible  the  formation  of  such  provincial 
centres,  power  should  be  given  to  counties  and  couniy 
boroughs  to  combine  as  may  be  desirable  to  form  offices 
in  central  positions  common  to  two  or 
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County,  diocesan,  or  large  and  important  dties  and 
towns  appear  to  be  suitable  centres,  special  regard  being 
paid  to  general  accessibility.  The  exact  determination 
of  localities  must  however  be  left  to  the  bodies  under- 
taking the  work. 

It  is  essential  that  all  offices  and  custoddan^  shall  be 
subject  to  the  general  supervision  of  Her  Majesty's 
Public  Becoid  Office,  or  of  a  Commission  appointed  for 
ike  purpose  (see  further  remarks  under  heading  No.  7)- 

3.  All  documents  up  to  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
sent reign  may  well  be  kept  for  the  present.  The  selec- 
tion of  current  records  for  preservaition  must  be  left  to 
the  consideration  of  the  responsible  body. 

4.  The  safe  custody  of  their  records,  and  convenience 
of  access,  both  of  which  would  be  greater  than  can  be 
obtained  from  private  custody,  or  any  but  the  most  per- 
fectly fitted  muniment  rooms.  Bishops  and  other  cus- 
todians of  ecclesiastical  records  might  in  many  cases  be 
glad  to  deposit  their  records  in  safe  and  skilled  custody, 
buch  as  is  proposed.  It  mt:gnt  be  easily  arranged  that 
such  collections  should  be  kept  distinct,  if  preferred. 

5.  Power  should  be  given  to  receive  these  on  deposit 
as  suggested  above,  or  to  receive  them  pennanently 
where  possible.  Every  inducement  should  be  ^iven  to 
bring  about  the  permanent  deposit,  but  it  will  be  more 
expedient  for  the  present  to  dwell  upon  the  power  of 
withdrawal.  Special  encouragement  should  oe  given 
to  the  deposit  of  court  rolls,  as  they  are  now  ceasing  to 
be  of  any  practical  value  to  their  owners,  and  are  there- 
fore likely  to  be  destroyed. 

Parliamentaiy  powers  would  have  to  be  obtained  for 
the  deposit  of  nansh  registers  ;  precedent«  are  furnished 
by  Scotch  ana  Irish  legislation.  It  is  undesirable  to 
invite  the  deposit  of  parish  registers  subsequent  to  1837. 

It  is  doubtlees  in  connection  with  the  deposit  of  this 
class  of  record  that  the  greatest  difficulties  will  arise, 
and  any  scheme  affecting  them  must  be  prepared  with 
the  sanction  of,  and  after  consultation,  with,  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities. 

TJiCy  Congreas  feels  thai  it  would  he  most  untcise  to  sug- 
gest a  compvl^ry  deposit  cf  the  oUhir  parish  registers, 
but  "kcould  be  glad  if  such  deposit  could  be  made  per- 
missive. It  is  helieeed,  that  in  such  case,  possible  opposi- 
tion would  gradually  die  away,  and  the  (£mred  object  be 
effected  witJwut  friction. 

The  question  of  fees  for  searches  in  deposited  parish 
regieteiB,  which  is  sure  to  arise,  can  be  dealt  with  by 
keeping  accounts  of  all  oei^ified  extracts  given  from 
the  lo^  Record  Office,  or  by  some  system  of  com- 
position. 

The  fees  received  in  connection  with  the  ancient 
registers  are  however  trivial,  and  might  be  dealt  with 
by  some  such  arrangement  as  the  fees  for  inspecting 
wills  are  now  dealt  with  by  the  President  of  the  Probato 
Division. 

Other  valuable  parocliial  documents  would  probably 
be  gladly  handed  over  to  the  custo  ly  of  the  Record 
Offices,  and  the  present  is  a  particularly  favourable 
time  for  obtaining  possession  of  these.  The  Congress 
has  too  much  reason  to  know  the  extreme  danger  in 
which  such  documents  stand,  owing  to  the  absence  of 
knowledge  of  their  interest  on  the  part  of  their  present 
custodians,  and  the  changes  introduced  by  the  Parish 
Councils  Acts. 

It  is  most  desirable  that  steps  should  be  taken  to 
secure  the  deposit  of  the  records  of  all  public  authorities 
and  bodies  tiiat  may  become  extinct. 

6.  Provision  should  be  made  for  calendaring  all  docu- 
ments deposited  ;  this  would  be  part  of  the  work  of  the 
custodian.  It  is  important  that  aU  calendars  be  con- 
structed on  a  uniform  system.  Access  and  facilities  for 
study  should  be  given  to  students  under  careful  regula- 
tion and  the  offices  should  contain  provision  for  this 
purpose. 

The  officers  should  be  entitled  to  charge  reasonable 
fees,  or  to  compound  for  these  in  cases  of  lengthened 
research,  or  to  remit  thrm  in  cascsi  of  literary  research  in 
accordance  with  the  practice  of  the  Frohate  Begistry. 

The  offices  should  also  be  entitled  to  supply  copies  of 
docmnents  at  reasonable  charges,  as  is  done  at  H.M. 
Public  Record  Office  ;  such  copies  should  be  made 
evidence  in  Courts  of  Law  as  office  copies. 

7.  The  Congress  desires  to  point  out  that  it  will  be  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  none  but  properly  qualified 
custodi&ns  should  be  appointed.  Certificates  of  com- 
petency should  be  required  from  some  public  body,  such 


as,  for  instance,  H.M.  Public  Rcpcord  Office,  the  Britiflh 
Museum,  or  some  one  of  the  Universities. 

The  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  Univer- 
sity College  Liverpool^  and  the  London  School  of 
Economics  already  give  instruction  in  Palaeography  and 
Diplomatics,  and  should  the  demand  arise,  other  ^uca- 
tional  centres  will  no  doubt  do  the  same.  The  prenerar 
tion  of  calenders  of  the  contents  of  the  offices  and  the 
making  of  copies  will  be  part  of  the  work  of  the  cus- 
todian, and  a  sound  knowledge  of  Palaeography  is 
therefore  essential. 

8.  It  is  most  undesirable  that  there  should  be  any 
connection  with  public  libraries.  Their  scope  is 
different,  and  the  libraries  have  rarely  fireproof  accom- 
modation suitable  for  the  custody  of  records.  The  regu- 
lations governing  the  use  of  records  must  necessarily 
be  very,  different  from  those  for  the  use  of  books,  aiid 
the  most  comijetent  of  librarians  may  not  net-.^ssarily 
possess  tlie  qualifications  of  a  custodian  of  records. 

Stanley  Lbiohton  (in  the  Onairj, 
RiXPH  NBvnx,  Hon.  Sec 

March  28th.  1000 


Note  as  to  the  Congress  of  Societies  in  Union  with  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  founded  in  1888. 

The  Congress  was  founded  in  1888  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  together  the  representative  workers  of  tJie 
various  County  and  other  Societies. 

The  object  is  to  promote  the  interchange  of  expeii- 
ence  in  the  best  method  of  working  societies,  to  render 
mutual  help,  and  to  enable  the  societies  to  speak  with 
more  weight  on  public  questions  of  archreological 
interest. 

An  object  is  also  to  prevent  the  overlapping  and 
duplicating   of   work,    and    to   do   economically    such 
printing  and  other  work  as  may  be  useful  to  all  the  . 
societies. 

In  all  these  points  the  Congress  has  proved  most 
valuable,  and  the  following  publications  show  the  very 
useful  work  that  has  been  achieved  at  a  very  small  cost 

Indexes  of  the  papers  published  by  the  various  socie- 
ties (including  those  not  in  Union)  for  the  years  1891- 
1897  inclusive.  These  were  issued  annually  to  all 
societies  in  Union,  at  the  price  of  l^d.  per  copy. 

The  Congress  undertook  the  necessary  steps  to  pro- 
cure tho  publication  of  a  General  Index  to  Archaeo- 
logical Transactions  from  1682-1891,  the  greater  part 
of  thfi  material  having  been  most  liberally  placed  at 
their  disposal  by  Mr.  (3.  L.  Gomme,  F.S.A. 

A  substantial  subscription  list  having  been  obtained, 
arrangements  have  been  made  with  Messrs.  Archibald 
Constable  and  Co.  to  publish  this  Index  at  once. 

Messrs.  Constable  will  also  in  future  publish  the 
Annual  Index  at  the  old  price  to  societies  in  Union, 
who  must  communicate  with  them  direct. 

From  7,000  to  10,000  copies  of  the  following  have 
also  been  circulated  free  :  — 

Report  on  the  Transcription  and  Publication  of 
Parish  Registers  with  lists  of  Published  and  Tran- 
scribed Registers  up  to  1892.  This  contains  a  specimen 
alphabet  of  the  characters  generally  used. 

Second  Report  and  Supplement  to  ditto  to  1896. 

Report  on  and  Recommendations  for  a  Photographic 
Survey  of  England  and  Wales.' 

Form  of  Schedule  for  an  Ethnographic  Survey  of  the  • 
United  Kingdom  (drawn  up  by  a  Committ^'e  cf  the^ 
British  Association),  with  explanatory  notes  by  E.   S- 
Hartland,  F.S.A. 

Forms  of  Returns  for  the  Series  of  Archasological 
Surveys  of  CSounties  now  in  progress. 

For  the  use  of  workers  a  certain  number  of  copies 
have  also  been  printed  of  the  Recommendations  for 
the  Compiling  of  County  Bibliographies,  drawn  up  by 
the  Bibliographical  Society. 

Report  on  and  Recommendations  for  Indexing 
ArchsBological  Transactions. 

Report  on  and  recommendations  for  tJie  formation  of 
a  National  Portrait  Catalogue,  with  loose  Forms  for 
Entry  of  Particulars  of  Portraits  and  Forms  for  Trans- 
mission to  the  National  Portrait  Gallery.  These  have 
been  prepared  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Lionel  C^ust. 
M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Director  of  the  National  Portrait  Ga], 
lery. 
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Suggestions  for  the  formation  of  a  Catalogue  of 
Effigies  with  Schedules  and  specimen  illustrations  (in 
the  Press). 

The  standing  Committee  for  1901  consists  of : 

The  Officers  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  ;  J.  Romilly 
Allen,  F.S.A.  ;  E.  W.  Brabrook,  C.B.,  F.S.A.  ;  Rev. 
J.  C.  Cox,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.  ;  Rev.  P.  H.  Ditchiield, 
M.A.,  F.S.A  ;  Sir  John  Evans,  K.C.B.,  F.S.A.,  etc.  ; 
G.  E.  Fox,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  ;  G.  L.  Gomme,  F.S.A.  ; 
Emanuel  Green,  F.S.A.  ;  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  M.A., 
Asst  Sec.  S.A. ;  Wm.  Minet,  F.S.A.  ;  The  Rev.  Canon 
Rupert  Morris,  D.D.,  F.S.A. ;  George  Payne,  F.S.A.  ; 
J.  Horace  Round,  M.A.  ;  J.  Willis-Bund,  F.S.A.  ; 
Hon.   Sec.,  Ralph  Nevill,  F.S.A 


Societies  in  Union  with  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  o^ 

London,  1901. 

Society  of  Antiquaries.' 

Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland. 

Cambrian  Archaeological  Association. 

Royal  Archaeological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland 

British  Archieological  Association. 

Royal  Historical  Society. 

Huguenot  Society  of  London. 

British  Record  Society. 

Folklore  Society. 

Berkshire  Arch  ecological  Society. 

Birmingham  and  Midland  Institute  (Archaeological 
Section). 

Bristol  and  Gloucestershire  Archaeological  Society. 

Bucks  Architectural  and  Archaeological  Society. 


Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society. 

Cambridgeshire  and  Hunts  Archaeological  Society. 

Chester  and  N.  Wales  Archaeological  and  Historical 
Society. 

Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  Archaeological  and 
Architectural  Society. 

Derbyshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History 
Society. 

Essex  Archaeological  Society. 

Hampshire  Field  Club. 

Herts  (East). 

Kent  Archaeological  Society. 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Antiquarian  Society. 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  Historic  Society  of. 

Leicestershire  Architectural  and  Archaeological 
Society. 

London  and  Middlesex  Archaeological  Society. 

Norfolk  and  Norwich  Archaeological  Society. 

Oxford  Architectural  and  Historical  Society. 

Oxfordshire  Archaeological  Society. 

St.  Albans  and  Herts  Architectural  and  Archaeologi- 
cal Society. 

Shropshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History 
Society. 

Suffolk  Institute  of  Archaeology. 

Surrey  Archaeological  Society. 

Sussex  Archaeological  Society- 

Thoroton  Society  (Notts). 

Wiltshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History 
Society. 

Woolhope  Naturalists*  Field  Club  (Hereford). 

Worcester  Diocesan  Architectural  and  Archaeological 
Society. 

Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society. 

Yorkshire,  East  Riding  Antiquarian  Society. 


17.  Letter  from  the  Bucks  ARCHiTECTtJRAL  and  ARCHiEOLOGiCAL  Society. 


Desborough  House,  High  Wycombe,  April  2nd,  1900. 

Sir, — ^I  am  now  in  a  position  to  reply  to  your  letter  to 
me  of  the  27th  January  last. 

With  reference  to  Schedule  1,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  me  to  speak  of  the  custody  of  documents  from  per- 
sonal knowledge,  except  in  a  very  limited  district  in 
Buckinghamshire.  To  give^reliable  information  to  the 
Committee,  separate  returns  should  be  made  from  each 
centraldi  strict  in  the  county. 

With  regard  to  Schedule  2,  a  meeting  has  been  held 
at  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  members 


of  the  Congress  of  Archaeological  Societies,  at  which 
I  was  present,  when  the  report  of  the  council  of  the 
former  society  was  considered.  That  report,  with  some 
amendments  of  the  Congress,  will,  I  understand,  be 
submitted  to  the  Local  Reoords  Committee.  Any 
observations,  therefore,  which  I  might  have  made  will 
be  embodied  in  that  report,  and  it  appears  to  me, 
under  these  circumstances,  that  any  personal  replies  of 
my  own  would  not  be  serving  any  useful  purpose. — ^I 
am.  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

John  Parxsr,  Hon.  Secretary. 
M.  G.  Ramsay,  Esq. 


18.  Lbttbr  from  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society. 


Cambridge,  19th  July,  lOOa 

Preservation   of  Local  REoonDS 

Dear  Sir, — The  Council  of  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian 
/Society  has  caiofally  considered  thia  subject,  and  hAs 
instructed  me  to  forward  to  you  the  enclosed  list  of  de- 
positories of  local  records,  and  to  express  the  willing- 
ness of  the  Council  to  supply  to  the  best  of  its  ability 
any  further  information  that  the  Treasury  OommittoiB 
may  require.  In  respect  of  Schedule  2,  the  Council 
agrees  mith  the  recommendations  made  by  the  Council 
of  the  -Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London. 

I  am,  your  obedient  servant, 

T.  D.  Atkinson, 
Hon.  Sec 
Malcolm  G.  Ramsay,  Esq. 


[Enclosuire  in  the  <aboTe.l 
liOCAL  Records. 

List  of  depositories  in  Cambridgeshire. 

Commissioners  of  the  following  drainage  districts  :— 
Haddenham  Level,  Bottisham  and  Quy ;  Thettord 
Ven  Padnel  and  Waterden  Fen,  Littleport  and  Down- 
ham  District,  Mr.  Archer,  clerk,  Ely;  B»^ienham 
Fen.  Mr.  Copley,  clerk,  Ely;  Burwell  Fen,  Mr. 
Giblin,  clerk;  SwafFham  and  Bottisham  Fen,  Water- 
beach  Fen,  Cottenham,  Willingham,  and  Ramp. 


ton  Fen,  Mr.  Francis,  clerk,  Cambridge;  Sutton  and 
Mepal  District ;  Manea  and  Welney  District ;  March 
District ;  Chatteris  District ;  Whittlesea  District ;  Bed- 
ford Level  Commissioners;  Wisbech  Grammar  School; 
Wisbech  Museum  ;  Wisbech  Port  Sanitary  Authority  ; 
Soham  Grammar  School ;  Perse  Grammar  School, 
Cambridge;  Denver  Sluice  Commissioners;  Cam  Con- 
servators ;  Charity  Trustees  ;  various  School  Boards ; 
various  Clubs  (social);  Chapels  (nonoonfoxmist) ; 
Offices  ol  varioue  eolicitors ;  owners  of  real  property. 


General  List  of  Depositories  of  Records  in  the 

COTTNTT    OF   CaKRRIDOE. 

(Forwarded  separately  by  the  above  Society.) 

Public. 
University : 

Vice-Chancellor's  office. 

Kegistry. 

In  Keeping  of  tne  Proctors. 

Library. 

Museum  of  Archseology  and  of  ifithnology. 

Colleges : 

Muniment  rooms. 
Libraries. 
Masters*  Lodges. 
Bursaries. 
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Boxough : 
GuildhaU. 
Free  Library. 
Office  of  Olerk  of  Peace. 

Coroner. 

Police  Force. 

Inspector  of  com  returns. 
Petty.  Sessions. 
Boards  of  Guardians. 
Oounty  Courts. 
School  Boards. 
Burial  Boards. 
Clubs  (social). 

Registrar  of  birtlis  and  deatihs. 
Overseers. 
Charity  Trustees. 
Perse  School. 

Conntgr: 

Lord  Lieutenant 
Shire  Hall. 

Clerk  of  County  Council. 
Clerks  of  District  Councils. 
,,         Parish  Councils. 
Office  of  Coroner. 

„        Police  Force. 
Boards  of  Guardians. 
Counts  Courts. 
School  Boards. 
Burii^l  Boards. 
Clubs  (social). 

Begistrar  of  births  and  deaths. 
Orerseers. 
Charity  Trustees. 
Parish  Churches. 
Chapels  (Noncomformist). 
Denyer  Sluice  Oomxniseioners. 
Cam  Conservators. 

Oommissions  of  the  following  Drainage  Dis- 
Uiots: 
Haddeniham  Level. 
Bottisham  and  Quy. 


} 


Thetford  Fen. 

Radnal  and  Waterden  Fen. 

Littleport  and  Downham.  District 

(Mr.  Aroher,  Ely,  Clerk.) 
Haddenham  Fen.  (Mr.  Copley,  Ely,  Clerk. ) 
BurweU  Fen.  (Mr.  Giblin,  Burweli,  Clerk.)- 
Swaffham  and  Bottisham  Fen. 

(Mr.  Francis,  CanAridge,  Clerk.) 
Wateibeach  Fen. 

(Mr.  Francis,  Cambridge,  Olerk.) 
Cottenham,    Willingham,    and    Rampton 
Fen.     (Mr.  Francis,  Cambridge,  Cleiik.> 
Sutton  and  Mepal  District. 
Manea  and  Welney  District. 
Mardhi  Distnct 
Cfcatteris  District. 
Wbittlesea  Disiriot 


Ely: 


Chapiter  ooDfLment  room. 

Oitibedral  SdiooL 

Bishop's  munimenit  room. 

Seasdons  Hioose. 

Clerk  of  County  (Isle  of  Ely)  CounciL 

Clerks  of  District  Oounoys. 

„        Pisrish  OounoKlis. 
Ely  Uiban  Diatriflt  CbunciL 
Bectfovd  Level  Commissi^mers. 

Wisbech: 

OoiporatiofL 

Orammar  School. 

IM'iiseum. 

Port  Sanitary  Aviibority. 


Soham: 

Grammar  School. 

PeteiboTOCigib : 

Probato  Registry. 


FrivaU. 


Offioes  of  various 
Owness  of  real  property. 


19.  LsTijBB  niox  iHx  Susoz  Abosjkxloozoal  Socnnr. 


Trevella,  Eastbourne,  3(H2i  June,  1000. 

Dear  Sir^— <Tihis  society  appointed  a  sub-committee  to 

dnnr  up  a  series  of  answers  to  the  queries  submitted  to 

tihem.    Delegates  were  appointed  to  attend  :tiieCongxess 

of  Arohnoibgical  Societies,  when  the  matter  was  farther 


diaonsaed,  and  my  oommittee  concur  in  the  joint  rejmrt- 
of  tiie  Ooogvess  dated  April  9iih,  1900.^Yours  faith- 
fully, 

H.  MiGHSLL  WsRUBT,  Hon.  See. 
The  Secretary,  Local  Becorda  Oommtttee. 


20.   LSTTXR     FBOX    THB     BnuaKOHJLlC    A&GELBOLOOICIX      SOCIZTT. 


Birmingham,  February  16th,  1900. 
Sir,— Your  letter  of  me  27th  ult  re  Local  Records 
Committee  was  laid  before  the  Committee  of  the  Bir- 
mingham Aroheoologioal  Society  at  their  meeting  yes- 
terday. I  am  directed  to  inform  you  that  the  subjects 
of  inquiry  do  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  operations 


of  the  Birmingham  Archeeological  Society,  but  of  tiie- 
Birmingham  Secords  Society  with  whom  my  Committee' 
understand  you  are  already  in  communication. — I  am, 
Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

AUPKSD  Hatis,  Secretacy. 
M.  G.  Bamsay,  Esq. 


21.  Lbttib  ntOM  thb  Cbaibuas  of  ths  Bbjttsh  Beoobd  Socxett,  Lxmuvd. 


124,  Chancery  Lane,  London, 

29  January,  1900. 
Sib, — 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Councu  of  the  British 
Becord  Society,  held  at  the  Heralda'  College,  on  25th 
January,  1900,  it  was  unammoualy  lesolred  to  forward 
to  you  the  following  statement  in  repSy  to  the  questions 
contained  in  the  two  schedules  sent  to  tnia  society. 

From  the  very  nature  of  the  work  this  society  has 
undeitakei  since  its  formatioxi,  in  18^ — ^namely,  that 
of  preparing  and  printing  indexes,  oalendais,  and 
abstnota  of  wills,  administrations.  Chancery  proceedings, 
inquisitiones  post  mortemy  and  of  other  documente  pre- 
sexred  in  ^e  Brincipal  It^istry,  4ihe  piorineial  Probate 
Registries,  and  the  Public  Becord  Offioe,  sereral  of  the 
memlbers  of  the  iCounoil  have  had  considerable  experience 
in  the  methods  and  styles  of  indexing  and  calendaring 
adopted  at  the  various  depositories  Of  old  documents 
mentioodd  above* 


ticujar  to  Nunnben  7,  9,  10  of  Schedule  Ko.  1,  the 
Council  begs  leave  to  state  that  it  oonriders  that,  as  a- 
rule,  the  ohl  indexes  to  the  wills  and  adminiatrationa  at 
the  principal  Begistry  and  those  at  the  Provincial  Begi»- 
triea  are  not  altogether  trustwonbhy  and  complete. 

At  its  own  proper  cost  this  society  has  employed,  and 
is  now  employing,  persons  to  make  calendars  at  various 
Piobate  Bei^atries — ^namely  the  Pteiogative  Court  of 
Oanterbuiy,  at  Somerset  House, 


The  Probate 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
IMtto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
DHto 
Ditto 


Begietries  at  Blandfud, 

ditto  Gloucester, 

ditto  Bnstcn, 

ditto  Taunton, 

ditto  Leicester, 

dkto  Petevborough, 

ditto  Birmingham, 

ditto  Lichfield, 

ditto  Exeter, 

ditto  Worcester. 


Beplying  genenlly  to  the  quwrtiona  afJced,  and  in  pa^  la  some  instances  the  existing  calendars  have  been 
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•ooi/ied,  in  others  altogether  fresh  ones  haye  been  made 
from  tJie  original  documents. 

The  Council  furliher  considers  tihat  the  present  custody 
-of  such  Becords  as  parish  registers,  wills,  adminietiaitionSf 
and  in  manj*  cases  munddpal  and  county  reooids  is  unsafe, 
and  also  that  the  documents  are  inconyendent  of  access 
to  the  public,  and  irould  suggest  that  steps  be  taken  %to 
-centralise  them  locally  either  in  counties  or  groups  of 


counties,  in  fireproof  building  or  rooms,  where  thej  may 
be  under  the  charge  of  offidals  specially  appcanted,  and 
where  the  work  of  calendaring,  indexing,  and  trans- 
cribing could  be  prooeeded  with  more  efficiently  than  is  at 
present  the  case. — ^I  am,  yours  faitihfully, 

G.   E.    COKATNB, 

Chairman  wof  Council 
The  Secretary,  Local  Becordfl  Committee. 


22.  Heplies  to  QtTEBiES  FOBWABDED  BY  Mb.  E.  A.  Fbt,   Hon.  Secbetabt,  Bbitish  Becobd  Sogiett,  Pabish 

Begisteb  Sochtet. 


I. 
Answers  in  Beply  to  Schedule  No.  1. 

The  Probate  Registry,  Worcester. 

"With  regard  to  the  d<>cuments  at  this  registry,  the  in- 
troduction to  the  calendar  now  being  printed  by  the 
British  Record  Society  will  giye  full  particulars.  The  ac^ 
commodation  for  searchers  is  the  only  thing  that  is  not 
-quite  satisfactory,  there  being  room  for  only  one  searcher 
A  a  time. 

I  fully  admit  that  np  more,  under  the  present  arrange- 
ments, could  conyeniently  or  safely  be  accommodated  at 
one  time,  as  the  attendant  clerks  haye  the  current  busi- 
ness to  attend  to  as  well  as  keep  an  eye  on  the  searcher. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  it^  was  at  the  Worcester 
Registry  that  at  least  two  of  the  Shipway  frauds  were 
perpetrated,  thus  demonstrating  that  there  is  not  suffi- 
-cient  superyision. 

It  appears  to  me  that  what  is  wanted  at  most,  if  not  all, 
the  locid  probate  registries  is  an  official  whose  duty  should 
be  to  attend  to  searchers.  He  should  haye  a  room  to 
himself,  with  tables  and  chairs  for  at  least  two  searchers. 
Under  present  arrangements  it  is  yery  inconyenient  and 
embarrassing  for  persons  coming  in  to  explain  to  the 
officials  matters  relating  to  the  personal  estates  of  their  re- 
cently deceased  relatiyes,  to  haye  to  say  it  all  in  the  hear- 
ing of  others  (the  searchers),  of  whom  they  know  nothing 
•at  alL 

The  person  appointed  to  attend  to  searchers  should  be 
omployed  on  the  work  of  calendaring  and  arranging  the 
old  documents  in  the  strong  room,  and  of  necessity,  &ere- 
fore,  must  h'aye  had  experience  in  the  work. 

It  may  safely  be  stated  that  but  few  of  the  officials  at 
the  proyincial  probate  registries,  are  able  to  do  the  work 
of  calendaring,  etc.  Not  only  is  their  time  fully  occupied 
by  the  current  bunness  of  the  office,  but  haying  had  no 
special  training  for  it  they  cannot  be  expected  to  know 
much  of  the  peculiarities  of  old  writing. 

In  the  cases  of  Worcerter,  Peterborough,  Taunton, 
Blandford,  Bristol,  and  Gloucester,  the  British  Record 
Society  has  at  its  own  cost  sent  persons  tg  make  calendars 
of  the  old  documents  or  to  copy  the  existing  ones  if  found 
to  be  reliable,  ihua  doing  part  of  the  work  recommended 
by  the  Committee. 

In  the  case  of  the  WeUs  Probate  Registry,  the  late 
JEtegistrar  raised  such  objections  to  anyone  copying  the 
calendars  that  it  was  lound  impossible  to  undertake  tihe 
work  there  in  his  lifetime. 

But  with  an  official  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  examine 
the  old  documents  and  make  proper  indexes,  etc.,  to 
them,  and  at  the  same  time  superyise  the  searchers  who 
presented  themselyes,  things  would  be  much  improyed. 

Should  local  record  offices  be  established,  there  is  no 
Teason  why  the  contents,  more  than  100  years  old,  of  the 
local  probate  registries  should  not  be  transferred  to  the 
nearest  local  record  office.  This  would  dispose  of  the 
•difficulty  of  finding  separate  rooms  for  search  work  and 
'economise  expenditure. 

I  should  like  to  add  that  I  haye  met  with  eyer^  con- 
sideration and  courtesy  at  the  hands  of  the  officials  at 
Worcester  Probate  Regittty. 

Oonidstory  Court  of  Bristol 

1.  The  collections  of  dociunents  in  this  Court  consist  Cf 
il)  marriage  bonds  d/iting  from  1660,  (2)  Acts  of  the  Court, 
such  as  citations  to  appear  in  causes  instituted  by  the 
Bishop,  16th-19th  centuries.  (3)  Letters  testimonial 
irom  persons  about  to  be  instituted  to  liyings  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Bristol,  16th-19th  centuries.  (4)  Documents  re- 
nting to  such  institutions,  16th-19th  centurien.  ^5) 
TrnnBcripfJi  of  parish  registers  (mostly  parishes  in  Bristol), 


oommonly  known  as  Bishops'  transcripts,  16th-19th  cen- 
turies. 

2.  They  are  in  the  custody  of  the  Bishop's  registrar. 

3.  They  are  in  the  original  Bishop's  Consistory  Courts 
situate  at  the  end  of  the  south  transept  of  Bristol  Cathe- 
dral. This  room  is  now  neyer  used  as  a  court,  being  too 
small  and  badly  lighted,  and  till  recently  in  a  had  state  of 
repair. 

4.  (a)  The  accommodation  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose, 
but  a  little  more  shelf  room  is  desirable  for  the  Bishops' 
transcripts. 

(b)  The  room  is  not  fireproof,  nor  can  it  be  said  to  be 
dry,  as  many  of  the  documents  are  mouldy  and  worm- 
eaten. 

(e)  The  room  is  not  well  lighted,  but  with  the  addition 
of  a  table  is  fairly  well  ad^ted  for  the  inspection  of  the 
documents  kept  there. 

5.  The  custodian  is  the  Bishop's  registrar. 

7.  I  recently  rearranged  the  contents  of  this  zoom  my- 
self. Until  then  there  were  many  testamentary  docu- 
ments kept  there,  which  I  sorted,  and  with  the  consent 
of  the  registrar  handed  oyer  to  the  Probate  Registry  in 
Broad  Street,  Bristol.  There  are  now  remaining  in  the 
room  only  the  ecclesiastical  documents  as  stated  in  answer 
to  question  No.  1. 

Some  of  these  documents  I  am  now  engaged  in  calen- 
daring, there  being  no  calendars  or  indexes  written  or 
grinted  relating  to  any  of  them.  When  this  is  done  I 
ope  to  haye  permission  to  calendar  and  arrange  the  re- 
maining documents. 

8.  This  is  answered  in  reply  to  No.  L 

9.  None  of  the  docimients  haye  been  printed  or  calen- 
dared up  to  the  present  time,  but,  as  stated  in' reply  to 
No.  7,  I  am  at  work  upon  it. 

10.  (a)  The  public  can  inspect  the  documents  on  appli- 
cation to  the  registrar,  who  sends  a  clerk  with  the  person 
desiring  to  make  a  search. 

11.  The  documents  haye  undoubtedly  suffered  from 
damp  and  worms.  Seyeral  bundles  that  I  haye  opened 
for  the  purpose  of  cidendaring  haye  required  great  caz>^ 
in  so  doing,  lest  they  should  fall  to  pieces.  The  yezy  fact 
of  opening  them  out,  howeyer,  has  dried  them,  and,  being 
now  laid  out  flat  and  tied  up  again  in  tough  brown  paper, 
further  decay  from  damp  or  worm  has  been  arrested. 

None  of  the  documents  haye  suffered  from  fire. 

I  should  like  to  state  that  3Cr.  W.  H.  Clarke,  the 
diocesan  registrar,  has  giyen  me  eyery  facility  for  calen- 
daring and  arranging  the  documents  in  the  Consistory 
Court  of  Bristol. 

It  has  been  a  labour  of  loye  on  my  part,  but  I  feel  sure 
that  a  few  more  years  in  their  old  condition  would  haye 
worked  a  far  greater  amount  of  damage  ftpon  the  docu- 
ments. 

They  are  not  yery  frequently  consulted,  owing  to  the 
want  of  calendars  or  indexes. 


Answers  in  Reply  to  Schedule  No.  2. 

1.  Yes,  most  certainly  it  is  desirahLs  to  ssti^iliah 
looal  xeoord  offices. 

2.  I  wodid  recommend  the  selection  of  important 
towns  where  tho  local  (recordBi  of  the  district  mighit  bp 
kept.  With  a  yiew  to  economy,  as  weU  as  to  oonyeni- 
enoe,  I  would  suggest  that  two  or  three  neig!hl)ouring 
CduntieA  should  haye  a  common  centre.  Thus,  speaking; 
of  this  neighbouifhood,  Birmingham  might  be  chosen  as 
lAie  central  place  of  deposit  for  documents  relrtang  to 
the  counties  of  Warwick,  Worcester,  and  Staffaad,  It 
is  readily  accessivble  from  aU  pacts  of  each  of  thane 
counties. 
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Not  long  ago  the  corporatioii  of  Birmin^hAm  pun 
chased  &  site  for  the  extension  of  its  municipal  build^ 
ings^  and  witti  the  ooncurrenoe  of  the  Council  of  the 
Bhtish  B.ecord  Society,  I  dreiw  the  attention  of  the 
chainnan  of  the  General  Purpoeea  €k>mnuttee  to  tiie 
impodrtance  of  providing  a  proper  fltrong  room  for  the 
safe  deposit  of  local  recordbs.  On  preeenting  their  re- 
port to  the  Birmingham  City  Council,  the  Oeneital  Pup- 
poses  Committee  aoknowiedged  the  receipt  of  my  letter, 
and  intimated  that  attention  (had  been  z>aid!  to  tlie 
matter. 

Whether  lihe  strong  room  thus  about  to  be  panmded 
wi^  be  large  enough  for  the  preservation  of  reoonlB 
from  other  neighbouring  counties  in  addition  to  those 
from  Birmingham  and  its  immediate  sunoundings,  I 
am  not  able  to  say. 

I  presume  that  the  local  record  office  wouldf,  in  case 
the  Birmingham  Oity  Council  provided  the  strong  room, 
be  under  &e  eupeirision  of  the  municipal  officers,  l>ut 
it  would  be  necessary  that  persons  having  some  experi- 
ence in  the  work  should  be  selected  for  the  actual 
arrangement  and!  cdassifioation  of  the  diocuments. 

3.  Not  having  had  experience  in  local  administration, 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  what  documento  should  be 
continuously  preserved. 

4.  I  think  that  the  suggestions  made  by  the  Com- 
mittee are  the  only  ones  likely  to  induce  owners  of  anti- 
quarian documents  to  deposit  them  in  local  record  offices^ 
They  are  both  cogent  and  reasonable. 

I  anticipate,  however,  some  objections  on  the  part 
of  stewards  of  manors  (who  no  doubt  dtaw  fees  from 
persons  making  inquiries)  to  the  depositing  of  deeds, 
documents,  manor  iroUs,  etc.,  in  local  centres,  and  pro- 
vision will  have  to  be  made  for  collecting  and  repaying 
fees,  if  the  lords  of  the  manors,  etc.,  permit  the  docu- 
meikts  to  be  inspected. 

5.  The  manner  in  which  it  would  be  expedient  to 
deal  with  parish  registers  requires  rather  careful  treat- 
ment, in  order  not  to  hurt  the  susceptibilities  of  the 
oiergy  and  local  antiquanesi  It  is  only  too  clear  from 
the  revelations  in  the  recent  Shipway  case,  that,  as  a 
body,  the  clergy  are  not  the  proper  custodians  of  the 
older  registers.  The  majority  take  no  interest  in  them, 
and  •considor  them  ae  so  much  lumber  in  tSieir  safes. 
MJany  woudd  be  glad  to  be  relieved  of  their  older  regis- 
ters 80  as  to  give  more  room  for  the  ever-increasing 
number  of  books  required  for  the  registration  of  bap- 
tisma,  burials,  and  marriages.  This  T)articularlv  so  in  the 
case  of  the  larger  parishes,  where,  of  course,  the  number 
of  entries  is  very  considerable  every  year. 

There  are,  however,  many  clergymen  with  an  anti- 
quarian turn  of  mind  who  know  the  intrinsic  value  of 
&eir  registers,  and  to  these,  to  be  deprived  of  the 
older  registers  would  be  a  distinct  loss. 

Perhaps  this  objection  oouild  be  met  by  the  registers 
being  deposited  in  the  local  record  office  at  the  next 
vacancy  in  the  living. 

The  question  of  fees  does  not,  I  think,  enter  very 
largely  into  the  question  as  far  as  the  older  registers 
are  concerned.  It  is  from  the  registers  within  the  past 
100  years  that  certified  entries  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing claims  to  legacies,  annuities,  insurance  policies, 
claims  on  benefit  and  benevolent  societies,  and  similar 
cases,  are  applied  for.  Fees  from  searchers  for  anti- 
quarian purposes,  points  of  historical  and  local  interest, 
etc.,  are  in  nearly  every  case  waived  w'hen  the  clergy- 
man feels  satisfied  of  the  genuineness  of  the  enquiry. 
At  all  event-s,  that  has  been  v^-^  '^vperienc?  in  exH-nflvo 
enquiries  into  my  own  family  history. 


Although  on  several  occasions  I  have  advocated  the 
retention'  of  parisli  registers  by  their  present  cus- 
todians, it  haa  been  because  there  !has  been  no  better 
]place  of  sale  deposit  available  wherein  to  place  them. 
Once,  !however,  that  government  decides  tbat  local 
record  offices  shall  be  established^  properly  equipped, 
for  the  preservation,  protection,  menoing  (audi  no  doutbt 
BS  time  goes  on  of  their  tnmscription  and  printing)  the 
ease  is  entirely  altered,  and  in  my  opiinon  there  will  be 
lees  opposition  to  the  cpcheme  on  the  part  of  the  clergy^ 
and  others,  when  they  realise  that  the  registers  are 
still  within  their  reach  at  convenient  ]o2al  centres. 

What  happens  to  parish  registers  applies  with  equal 
force  to  churchwardens'  accomibs,  old  terriers^  enclosure 
ttwaids,  mapSy  etc 

Of  manorial  registers,  diocesan  registers,  etc.,  I  have 
not  had  much  personal  experience,  but  they  are  all  ex- 
ceedingly valuable,  and  should  be  as  well  taken  care  of 
and  preserved'  as  parish  registers. 

6.  Local  ooHections  can  be  best  made  available  to  the 
student  of  the  past  hy  making  accuraite  lists  of  their 
contents*  The  collections  will  have  to  be  arranged  into- 
various  dassee,  such  as  parish  registers,  churchwardens* 
accounts,  etc.  Eacii  class  sorted  into  its  component- 
parts,  each  volume  numbered  and  lettered  for  ready 
reference,  and  it  should  be  tlie  dnxtj  of  the  head  of  eaok 
local  record  office  to  cause  such  calendars  and  indexes  to* 
be  made,  so  that  any  volume  or  document  may  be  pro* 
duced  for  inspection. 

Ill  fact,  the  work  now  proceeding  at  the  Public  Becord 
Office,  and  the  facility  with  which  the  public  are  allowed 
the  inspection  of  documents  there,  may  be  taken  as  the 
basis  on  which  to  work  the  Local  Itecord  Offices,  and 
the  rules  and  regulations  in  force  at  the  central  institu- 
tion will,  no  doubt,  with  silighit  modifications,  be  found, 
to  work  with  satisfaction  in  local  offices. 

Yearly  reports  should  be  required  from  eadi  local 
office,  which  will  serve  to  show  what  is  being  done, 
and  convince  antiquaries  in  particular,  and  the  public 
in  general,  that  local  records  are  being  properly  seen 
to  and  preserved. 

7.  As  to  the  best  mode  of  securing  the  services  of 
competent  custodians,  I  do  not  consider  it  necessary 
that  it  B&ouid  be  a  sine  qnd  non  that  they  tfhoudd  have 
passed  Civil  Service  examinations.  There  are,  I  know, 
many  persons  quaHfied  from  experience  to  undertake 
the  work  of  arrangement,  calendaring,  transcrihin'r.  and 
indexing,  who  have  never  passed  a  Civil  Service  ex- 
amination.* There  are  also  many  students  at  work  every 
day  at  the  Public  Record  Office  and  British  Mueeum 
who  would  be  thus  eligible  for  poets  in  locaJt  record 
offices. 

Kor  would  I  exclude  ladies  from  holding  office  as 
transcribers  and  indexers;  there  are  many  with  wihom 
I  am  acquainted  thoroughly  capable  for  this  kind  of 
work. 

8.  I  do  not  consider  local  public  libraries,  as  a  rule, 
suitable  for  the  purpose  of  local  record  offices.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  they  have  far  too  little  room  for  their 
own  requirements,  and  unless  separate  rooms  can  be 
obtained  in  them,  w%ere  students  can  be  at  work 
quietly,  there  is  far  too  much  bustle  and  noise,  wbich 
would  interfere  in  a  very  undesirable  way  with  the 
work  that  would  be  carried  on  in  a  record'  room. 

In  conclusion,  I  shall  be  happy  to  give  any  further  in- 
fiormation  to  the  Committee  in  my  power,  and  hold  my- 
nelf  at  their  disposition  for  thie  purpose. 

E.    A.    Pry, 

172,  Edmund  Street,  Birmingham. 


23.  Letter  axd  Answers  to  QrERiES  prom  Mr.  W.  P.  W.  Phillimore,  ex-Secretary,  British  Record 

Society. 


124,  Chancery  Lane,  London, 

January  24th,   1900. 

Sir, — ^In  response  to  the  questions  which  your  Com- 
mittee have  forwarded  to  the  British  Becord  Society, 
and  which  the  present  secretary  (my  successor)  Mr. 
E.  \.  Fry  ha»  brought  to  my  notice.  1  beg  [owe  to 
forward  you  the  following  papers  for  the  use  of  your 
Committee : — 

1.  A  paper  on  the  "Preservation  of  Local  Re- 
cords, rf»ad  by  me  before  the  Incorporated  Law 
Society  in  1890.     This  deals  with  the  questions 

3658.  .  -I- 1  2 


involved  from  the  local  point  of  view  of  a  par- 
ticular district,  viz.,  Notts,  selected  because  the 
Law  Society  met  there  that  year. 

2.  The  "Story  of  the  Shipway  Pedigree  Frauds,'* 
in  illustration  of  the  dangers  to  which  local 
records  are  subject.  I  would  specially  draw  your 
Committee's  attention  to  my  remarks  on  pp. 
15-17,  and  also  to  the  Appendix  on  p.  62,  which 
latter  shows  that  a  public  official,  who  is  not  an 
archivist,  issues  as  a  genuine  document  an 
obvious  forgery,  viz.,  a  will  purporting  to  be 
proved  before  it  was  made. 
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3.  Draft  of  a  Bill  prepared  hy  me  in  conference 

witii   others,   in  order  to  formulate  a  aoheme 

suitable  for  discusBion. 
A.  A  Set  of  Answers  to  some  of  the  questions 

irluoh  yovtr  Committee  has  propounded,  annexed 

to  this  letter. 

Porther  I  enclose  the  following : — 

6.  An  Abridged  Draft  Bill,  prepared  in  as  nncon* 
tentious  a  form  as  possible  in  conference  with 
Mr.  Atiierlej  Jones,  Q.C.,  and  based  upon  the 
fuller  draft  above  No.  3,  and  intended  to  be  in- 
troduced (not  as  a  perfect  measure)  but  arowedly 
as  a  means  only  of  drawing  attention  to  the 
subject. 

6.  A  Circular  signed  by  Mr.  B.  A.  Fry  and  myself 
which  we  had  intended  to  forward  to  all 
members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

Consequent,  howeyer,  on  hearing  that  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  appoint  your 
Committee  we  diecided  to  hold  back  both  this  abridged 
Bill  and  circular,  and  instead  to  submit  them  and 
other  information  to  your  Committee. 

Li  addition  to  the  Shipway  case  I  would  remind  your 
Oomxnittee  of  4ihe  Lancashire  Pedigree  case  re  the  Hor- 
adson  estates,  tried  at  Liverpool,  May  215-28,  1886>  of 
which  a  full  report  was  published  in  1887  by  the  late 
-eminent  Cheshire  antiquary,  Mr.  J.  P.  Earwaker,  M.A., 
F.8.A.,  who  states  that  about  50  entries  were  fraudu 
lently  inserted  or  tampered  with  in  the  parish  regi» 
ters  of  Preston,  Kirkham,  Poulton,  and  Lytham,  and 
in  the  /^shops'  transcripts  for  Preston,  Kirkham,  and 
Penwortham,  and  that  three  forged  marriage  bonds 
were  inserted  in  the  Bishops'  registers  at  Chester  and 
Lancaster. 

Further,  I  wish  to  emphasise  my  strong  opinion  that 
the^  present  statutory  custody  of  civil  parochial  records 
is  in  the  highest  degree  unsatisfactory. 

The  clerks  or  chairmen  of  parish  councils  are  not 
usually  persons  fitted  for  the  custody  of  documents, 
many  of  which  are  of  considerable  antiquity.  These 
officers,  moreover,  are  constantly  changing  and  such 
shifting  custody  obviously  tends  to  their  loss  or  de- 
struction. All  parish  documents  not  needed  for  cor- 
rent  business  should  be  transferred. 

Sections  17,  36,  38  of  the  Parish  Councils  Act,  1894, 
therefore  require  amendment. 

Should  there  be  any  further  points  upon  which  it 
might  be  possible  for  me  to  give  further  informatioii, 
or  to  express  an  opinion,  my  services  will  be  at  the 
-disposal  of  your  Committee. 

I  am.  Sir,  Your  obedient  servant. 

W.  P.  W.  Phtlumobb. 
Malcolm  O.  Bamsay,  Esq. 


[Enclosure  (4)  in  the  above.] 
Obsbbvations  on  the  Two  ScH£Dr7.BS. 

FiBST  ScHEDinj*. 

With  reference  to  these  questions,  I  would  answer 
them  generally  by  referring  the  Committee  to  my 
paper  "Cn  the  custody  of  I^al  Becords"  read  at  Not- 
tingham. 

It  appears  to  me  that  in  many  cases  where  new 
buildings  have  been  erected  for  public  records  tiie 
accommodation  for  searching  by  the  public  is  inade- 
quate either  for  public  convenience  or  for  the  safety 
of  the  doctmients,  and  sometimes  both. 

Ae  regards  parish  registers,  I  need  hardly  remind 
the  Committee  that  their  x>resent  condition  is  most  un- 
satisfactory, nor  is  there  any  practical  way  to  remedy 
it  except  by  removal  to  local  centres. 

Second  Schedule. 

Gksnerally  I  would  favour  the  erection  of  some  eight 
or  ten  district  record  offices  at  suitable  centres,  e.g», 
York,  Durham,  Gloucester,  Exeter,  etc.,  managed 
either  by  joint  committees  from  the  grouped  counties 
(named  by  the  county  councils)  or  by  the  central 
authority. 

To  these  district  offices  all  local  records  should  be 
sent  unless  their  respective  custodians  satisfied  the 
Central  Authority  that  they  were  properly  housed  and 
accessible  to  the  public. 

There  should  be  a  record  office  to  every  three  or  four 
millions  of  the  population,  thus  following  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Ulster  House,  Edinburfirh,  or  Becord 
Offix?e,  Dublin,  which  I  regard  as  suitable  models  to 


follow.    With   Buoh   siaed    offiyoei   an   a4equate   «taff 
might  be  more  easily  obtained. 

It  appears  to  me  that  it  would  be  very  desirable, 
probably  necessary,  to  supplement  the  amngement  f'>r 
local  offices  by  appointing  Commissioners,  who  should 
inspect  and  from  time  to  time  report  upon  the  condition 
of  aU  local  record  depositories  and  records  wherever 
situate.  Their  inspection  should  extend  to  District 
Becord  Offices  and  other  depositories. 

It  would,  I  think,  be  convenient  that  in  their  mode 
of  working  they  should  approximate  to  the  present 
Lunacy  Commissions'  method,  vis.^  mainly  by  recom- 
mendation and  annual  report. 

Such  a  combination,  District  Board  Offices  and 
Visiting  Commissions,  would  perhaps  be  the  most 
effective  means  of  ensuring  co-operation  between  the 
Local  and  Central  Authority. 

SPBCCnCALLT  AS  TO  QXTXSTION  5. 

Generally  all  such  documents  as  are  now  recognised 
as  records,  or  are  usually  preserved  by  local  authori- 
ties, should  be  preserved  in  the  district  ofltos> 

Wliai  are  records  should  be  defined  ftom  time  to 
time  by  the  central  authority,  but  the  limits  of  inclu- 
sion should  be  elastic. 

Aa  TO  QoBSTKOHB  4  iin)  5. 

The  safe  custody  ofiTered  will  by  degrees  doubtless 
induce  the  gradual  deposit  of  ancient  private  docu- 
ments. 

The  documents  referred  to  in  question  5  should  be 
gradually  (not  all  at  once)  drafted  into  the  local  office. 

I  would  supplement  my  reply  to  this  question  by 
saying  that  I  consider  that  all  probate  records 
more  than  100  years  old  should  be  included 
amongst  the  documents  to  be  transferred  (with 
the  consent  of  the  judge)  to  the  District  Becord 
Office. 

Their  present  custodians  are  far  too  much  engaged 
in  current  business  to  efficiently  guard  them. 

Am  to  QtnssTiov  6. 

Local  collectiona  will  be  best  rendered  available  to 
students  by  making  a  hand-list  inventory  of  them,  and 
gradually  calendaring  them. 

Private  enterprise  of  societies  and  individuals  may 
be  relied  on  to  do  much  of  the  calendaring.  Even  with 
the  present  state  of  custody  much  has  been  done  by 
these  means. 

The  British  Becord  Society,  Lancashire  Becord 
Society,  Bristol  and  Gloucestershire  Society,  all  have 
done  much. 

Of  individuals,  Mr.  WaKer  Bve,  Mr.  F.  A.  Cri«-^ 
and  others  have  printed  many  calendars  at  their  own 
expense.  Some  small  amount  I  have  done  myself,  e.9., 
assisting  in  calendaring  the  wills  at  Gloucester  and 
collecting  others,   or  paying  for  sudh  work,  e,g,,  at 

Northampton,  lidhfield,  etc. 

« 

Afl  TO  QXTSSTIOK  7. 

Following  the  analogy  of  the  Public  Becord  Office 
the  Gustos  Botulorwn  might  be  the  nominal  head  witli 
a  deputy  keeper.  The  latter  should  have  some  fair 
knowledge  of  ancient  writing,  and  should  especially 
possess  administrative  capaci^. 

Probably  one  deputy  keeper  might  serve  two  or  thre« 
district  offices,  provided  each  had  an  efficient  chief 
clerk.  I  think  the  services  of  ladies  might  with  ad- 
vantage be  utilised  as  assistants  and  for  transcribin^* 
and  calendaring  purposes. 

The  heads  of  the  Public  Becord  Office,  the  British 
Museum,  and  ^  the  Bodleian  Library,  would  doubtless 
be  able  to  assist  in  the  selection  of  suitable  offix^rs. 

As  TO  Question  8. 

Although  I  formerly  advocated  the  possible  utilisa- 
tion of  Public  Libraries  as  Becord  Offices,  I  am  now 
distinctly  against  such  a  proposal. 

The  Librarians  have  rarely  received  the  training 
suitable  for  record  keepers,  and  further  the  danger  of 
fire  is  too  great.    Too  many  libraries  have  been  burnt. 

In  practice  it  would  be  found  needful  to  build  addi- 
tional strong  rooms,  and  to  supplement  the  existing 
library  staffs. 

Therefore  record  offices  might  as  well  be  at  once 
seftarately  constituted. 

W.  P.  W.  Phillmorr. 
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24.  LzTTEBS  ntOK  MmfBXBS  or  thx  Harltbtan  SocxmY. 


I. 


Kirklees  Park,  Brighouse, 

10th  Febmary,  1900. 

Sir»^-^Refernng  to  your  letter  of  30th  Nerember  last, 
addressed  to  me  as  honoraiy  seoretaiT'  of  the  Harleiam 
&ocM^,  I  beg  to  endoee  a  oopy  of  a  drcuiar  that  I  have 
addressed  to  every  member  of  the  eooiety,  and  also  a 
Ikt  *  of  our  members,  and  a  list  *  of  the  books  we  hare 
printed. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  give  any  help  I  can  to  your  Com- 
mittee.— ^I  am,  your  obedient  servant, 

Gbo.  J.  Abxttaos. 

Mialcolm  G.  Bamsay,  Esq. 


ENCLosmtB  m  tbz  Abotx. 

Madam  or  Sir, — I  am  informed  by  the  SeoretaTy  of  the 
above  Committee  that  the  First  Lord  of  the  Aeasiiiy 
has  appointed  a  Committee,  ooneisting  of  the  Bight  Hon. 
and  Bight  Bev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  Bight  Hon. 
J.  Bryoe,  M.P.,  Sir  Francis  Mowatt,  K.C.B.  (Permanent 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury),  Sir  H.  Maxwell-Lyte.  K.C.B. 
{Deputy-Keeper  of  the  Public  Beoords),  Sir  C.  P.  Hbert 
{Parliamentary  Counsei  to  the  Treaauiy),  end  Mr.  S.  E. 
Spring-Bice,  C.B.  (Principal  Clerk  of  the  Treaaury),  with 
instructions  to  inquire  and  report  aa  to  any  arrangements 
now  in  operation  for  the  ooUection,  custody*  indexing, 
iind  calendaring  of  local  records,  and  as  to  any  further 
measures  which  it  may  be  advisable  to  take  for  this 
purpoae. 

With  a  view  to  eliortin£  information  in  regard  to  exist- 
ing arrangements  for  ^  custody  of  documents,  and 
suggestions  for  the  future,  the  Committee  have  prepared 
two  Schedules  of  Queries  (which  are  printed  below), 
which  have  been  circulated  to  a  number  of  local  authori- 
ties; but  it  has  occurred  to  them  that  the  Habubian 
SociET7»  or  some  of  ita  members,  might  also  be  diaposed 
to  assist  in  the  matter,  and  th^  would  be  glad  ^  any 
observations  which  these  Schedules  may  suggest  to  the 
Society  or  to  any  membens  thereof.  Itepliea  should  be 
addressed  to  Malcolm  G.  Bamsay,  Esq.,  &Msretary  of  the 
Xocal  Becords  Committee,  Treasury  Chambers,  White- 
liall,  London,  S.W. 

Geo.  J.  Ar]cytao£,  Hon.  Sec. 

Council  Boom,  140,  Wardour  Street. 


II. 

Maltby  'Beotory,  Alford,  Lincolnshire. 

February  10th,  1900. 
Dear   Sir, — ^The   local    records    in    Lincolnshire    are 
•chieAy :  — 

(a)  Church  registers. 

(b)  Bate-booke,  of  which  the  county  is  particularly 
rich ;  the  books  give  the  accounts  of  the  dike-reeves,  etc. 

(o)  Awards,  tithe  maps,  and  often  bonds  of  appren- 
tices. 

Now  in  parishes  where  the  Parish  Council  is  friendly  to 
the  Beotor,  he  keeps  the  whole  lot  together,  the  books 
and  papers  in  the  chest,  and  the  maps  in  tin  cases  in  his 
atudy;  but  where  the  Council  is  in  antagonism  to  the 
Church,  the  Council  keep  (b)  and  (c),  and  the  registers 
are  in  the  church ;  the  Council  do  not  provide  any  room 
•or  place  for  them,  except  it  be  the  vestry  of  the  chapel, 
in  which  case  the  papers  are  kept  dry.  The  church 
registers  are  often  damp.  I  went  a  few  days  ago  to 
search  them  at  Markby,  and  I  found  them  kept  in  a  box 
(iron)  on  the  ^oor  of  the  old  church ;  but  a  new  church 
Tias  been  built,  and  haa  been  always  used  for  Divine  ser- 
vice; the  old  church  where  the  registers  are  is  only 
used  for  funerals  end  weddings ;  also  at  Hannah,  where 
there  is  a  service  tmce  a  month,  the  registers  are  suffer- 
ing. I  have  experienced  great  difficulty  in  getting 
ticcess  to  papers  in  the  custody  of  the  Parish  Council — ^it^s 
next  to  impossible. 

Now  I  submit:  — 

1.  That  all  the  documents  appertaining  to  a  parish 
(except  the  maps  and  tithe  and  award*  which  are  required 
for  constant  reference)  should  be  kept  together,  as  the 
rate-books  are  a  supplement  and  key  to  the  registers. 

2.  That  all  these  documents  be  transferred  to  a  centre, 
and  kept  in  order  under  the  charge  of  a  librarian. 


The  centre  should  embrace  a  moderate  area,  so  that 
a  searober  can  easily  go  to  anv  church  for  lelerenoe  to 
the  monuments,  etc.,  etc.  I  submit  that  Diatriot  Counoil 
should  be  the  area,  and  their  offices  might  be  used  for  the 
books,  and  their  clerk  might  be  custodian. 

3.  The  transcripta  at  the  Biahop^s  registry  are  now 
mostly  in  utter  chaos,  and  have  not  been  made  since 
1810,  so  that  for  the  period  since  the  end  of  the  tran- 
scripts to  the  civil  registers,  the  churdh  registecB,  1810- 
1837,  are  absolutely  xmique. 

Now  I  euggest  that  the  Bishops  and  Archdeaoona  who 
have  neglected  to  have  these  transcripts  made,  be  re- 
quested to  have  them  done  at  once,  in  accordance  with 
tne  Act  of  Pariiament ;  and  that  then  all  the  transcripta 
be  returned  to  the  parishes  and  kept  in  the  cnatody  of 
the  clergy. 

I  submit  that  this  plan  will  preserve  the  ancient  doeu- 
menta  and  do  no  violence  to  vested  rights. 

To  sum  up,  my  suggestion  is:  Transfer  all  original 
parish  documents— ecclesiastical  and  non-ecclesiastical-— 
to  a  local  centre,  say,  the  District  Counoil;  have  the 
Bishop's  transcripts  brought  up  to  1837,  and  transfer 
them  to  the  incumbents*  in  the  place  of  the  original 
registers,  to  be  removed  to  a  local  centre.— ^I  have  the 
honour  to  be  your  obedient  servant, 

B.  £.  H.  Dues,  Beotor  of  Maltby. 
M.  G.  Bamsay,  Esq. 


Helsby  Vicarage,  Warrington. 

12th  Februaiy;,  1900. 
Sir, — ^With  reference  to  Schedule  2  of  Queries,  as  to 
the  custody  of  local  records,  I  should  like  to  suggest  as 
to  query :  — 

1.  That  to  every  county  museum  there  should  be  at- 
tached a  department  for  antiquarian  records,  with  a 
competent  custodian. 

2.  The  county  capital  to  be  the  place  for  the  museum, 
and  the  Lord-Lieutenant  to  have  the  arrangement  of 
supervision. 

5.  That  all  parish  registers  which  have  not  yet  been 
printed  by  Parish  Begister  societies  or  private  enter- 
prise, should  as  soon  as  possible  be  printed  by  Govern- 
ment, and  copies  supplied  to  the  various  puiblic 
libraries ;  and  that  as  soon  as  eaoh  register  has  been 
printed,  the  original  document  be  handed  over  for  safe 
custody  to  the  county  museum. 

The  copying  and  editing  could,  of  course,  in  many 
oases  be  done  by  local  experts.  A  Government  measure 
for  this  purpose  would  no  doubt  make  diocesan  tran- 
scripts available  for  collation  with  the  parish  register 
books,  without  fee,  as  they  are  not  at  present. 

6.  Under  similar  rules  to  those  of  the  British  Museum 
reading-room* 

7.  By  consultation  with  the  Executive  of  the  Harleian, 
Index,  Parish  Begister,  and  similar  societies,  and  the 
Diocesan  Begistrare. — ^I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your 
obedient  servant, 

Edmxtnd  Jebittn,  Vicar  of  Helsby. 
(Member  of  tlie  Harieian  Society.) 
M.  G.  Bamsay,  Esq. 


IV. 

Tweed,  Lymington,   Hampshire. 

_^        «.       ,    '  February  12th,  1900. 

Dear  Sir, — ^In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  have 
filled  up  the  two  schedules  of  questions  dealing  with 
local  records,  which  were  lately  sent  to  me.  Hav^g  for 
many  years  made  extensive  research  in  the  State  and 
provincial  archives  of  Belgium  and  Holland,  I  am  very 
strongly  of  opinion  that  the  Local  Becords  Committee 
should  furnish  themselves  with  the  statutes  and  regula- 
tions respecting  local  records  in  those  countries  in  order 
to  consider  how  far  a  similar  systetn  could  be  adopted  in 
this  country. — ^I  am,  yours  faithfullv, 

W.  J.  C.  MoExs,  F.S.A. 
M.  G.  Bamsay,  Esq., 

Secretary,  Local  Beoords  Committee. 


*  Not  printed. 
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LOCAL  RECORDS  COMMITTEE. 


V. 

4,  St.  Edmund's  Terrace,  Regent's  Park. 

February  16th,  1900. 
Bear  Sir, — ^I  have  had  sent  to  me  by  the  Harleian 
Society  of  which  I  am  a  member,  a  list  of  queries  re  the 
Local  Kecords  Committee,  with  the  intimation  that  re- 
plies should  be  addressed  to  yourself,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  one  of  Uie  most  urgent  reforms  needed  is  that 
of  the  transcripts  of  parish  registers  in  the  Bishops' 


Courts;  where  the  registers  themselTes  are  lost  these 
are  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  yet  they  are  kept 
in  most  places,  I  think,  and  certainly  at  Eketer,  in  such 
a  state  that  it  is  useless  to-  consult  the  chaos ;  part  are 
in  bundles  and  part  in  heaps.  If  arranged  chronologic- 
ally and  acoording  to  the  parishes  and  indexed,  tney 
would  be  of  very  great  value,  and  the  present  ne^ect  is 
lamentable. — Yours  faithfully, 

J.  N.  Pykb-Nott- 
M.  G.  Ramsay,  Esq. 


25.  Answebs  to  QmsRiEB  fkom  thb  Histobic  Society   of  Lancashibe  akd  Cheshire. 


30th  May,  1900. 

Bear  Sir, — ^I  am  directed  by  the  Council  of  the  above 
Society  to  forwaard  to  you  the  enclosed  documents. 

Yours  faithful Iv, 

William  E.  GBxaeo^r. 
To  Malcolm  G.  Bams  ay,  Esq. 


[Enclosure  1  in  the  above.] 
Local  Records  Committee  (Livebpool.) 

Replies  to  Schedule  No.  1. 

The  (Records  relating  to  Local  and  Family  History 
now  existing  within  Uie  boundaries  of  the  City  of 
Liverpool  may  be  arranged  in  four  classes. 

(a)  Municipal. 

(h)  Ecclesiastioal. 

(c)  Legal. 

(d)  Private. 

(a)  The  Municipal  Reoorda  of  the  City  principally 
consist  of :  — 

(1)  Royal  C^Larters,    from  King    John    to    Queen 

Victoria,  1207-1^80. 

(2)  Minutes  of  the  proceedings  'uf  the  Corporation, 

1560-1000. 

(3)  Lists  of  Pream<en  and  Surgesses,  1566  to  1790. 

(4)  Old  Corporation  Leases,    1669-1795. 

(5)  Court  of  Passage  Records,  1707-1764. 

(6)  Private  Charters  {a  few,  12th  to  16th  centuries). 

(7)  A  collection  of  maps  and  plane  •beginning  in 

(8)  A  collection  of  transcripts  of  early  documents 

made   at   various  times   and   from    various 
sources. 

(b)  The  Ecclesiastical  Records  within  the  boundaries 

of  the  City  consist  of:  — 

(1)  The  Registers  of  the  Parish  of  Walton-on-the- 

Hill,  beginning  in  the  year  1586. 

(2)  The  Register  of  the  ancient  Ohapelry  of  St. 

Nicholas  in  Liverpool,  beginning  in  the  year 
1669. 

(3)  The  Register  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Peter,  begin- 

ning in  the  year  1704. 

(4)  The  Register  of  the  Parisli  of  St.  Georjre,  be- 

ginning in  the  year  1734. 

(5)  The  Register  of  the  Parish  of  SK  Thomas,  ne- 

ginning  in  the  year  1750. 

(6)  The  Register  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  begin- 

ning in  the  j^ar  1769. 

fT)  The  Register  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Anne,  b«7i li- 
ning in  the  year  1772. 

(8)  The   Resjister  of  the    Parish    of    St.    .Tames. 

beginning  in  the  year  1776. 

(9)  The  Register  of  the  Parish  of  Christ  Church, 

beginning  in  the  year  1797. 

(10)  The  Registers  of  the  Chapelry  of  West  Derby 

beginning   in  the  year  1695. 

(11)  The  Register  of  the  Parish  of  Holy  Trinity 

in  Wavertree,  beginning  in  the  y«ir  1794. 

(12)  Documents    in    the    possession'     of     several 

charities,  e.ff.,  the  Blue  Coat  School,  chiefly 
of  a  late  date  (18bh  and  19th  centuries). 


(c)  The  Legal  lEteoords  within  the  boundaries  of  tile 
City  consist  mainly  of  the  proceedings  of  Courts  estab- 
lished withdn  the  present  century,  and  consequently 
are  not  enumerated  in  this  schedule. 

(d)  The  Private  (Beoorde  within  -&e  boundaries  of  the 
City  are  chiefly  in  the  'hands  of  the  various  le^  firms 
at  present  praotifling  within  the  area,  and  are  of  too 
general  a  character  to  permit  of  being  classified  within 
the  limits  of  this  report  In  many  instances,  how- 
ever, known  to  the  signatories  these  documents  relate 
to  periods  as  early  as  the  12th  and  13th  centuries,  and 
are  of  considerable  local  interest. 


[Enclosure  2  in  the  above.] 
Local  Records  Committee  (Livebpool.) 

Rbpobt  upon  future  arrangements  regarding  the  cus- 
tody and  the  editing  and  use  of  Local  Muniments. 

Observations  on  Schedule,  No.  2. 

We  beg  to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  Local 
Records  Committee,  in  lieu  of  detached  answers  to  the 
questions  in  Schedule  2,  a  scheme  which  has  secured 
the  approval  of  the  various  authorities  in  this  city 
and  district  who  are  most  directly  concerned. 

1.  We  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  highly  desirable  to 
establish  local  offices  under  the  control  at  once  of  the 
Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Public  Records  and  of  com- 
petent local  representative  bodies.  Such  offices  should 
form  the  centres  of  large  areas  in  order  (amongst  other 
reasons)  to  provide  a  variety  of  material  for  archsso- 
logical  and  historical  students,  thereby  avoiding  that 
more  limited  view  which  is  apt  to  be  the  result  of 
study  directed  to  the  records  of  localities  whose  bounds 
are  too  narrow,  and  especially  to  render  easy  and 
constant  the  correlation  of  fresh  historical  material 
and  results. 

2.  After  due  consideration  and  in  consequence  of  our 
■Bxperience  in  this  city  upon  the  lines  suggeated  we  are 
of  opinion  ihat  the  natural  centre  of  such  an  office 
is  a  muniment  room  inside  the  university  or  university 
institution  ol  the  locality  or  area ;  and  that  it  should 
be  closely  attached  to  the  Chair  and  School  of  His- 
tory. In  every  such  university  or  university  institu- 
tion there  should  be  established  a  chair  or  lectureship 
of  Paleeography  and  Local  History  and  Archseolog}'. 
It  would  be  the  duty  of  the  holder  to  act  with  such 
powers  as  might  be  delegated  to  him  by  tlie  Deputy- 
keeper  for  the  inspection  and  due  preservation  of  the 
local  records  of  the  area.  He  would  primarily  have 
charge  of  and  be  responsible  for  the  proposed  central 
university  muniment  room,  to  which  documents  of  the 
area  would  be  sent  for  transcription,  calendaring  and 
publication  ;  or  for  custody  on-  permanent  loan  where 
desired.  He  might  with  great  advantage  hold  the 
office  also  of  Keeper  x)f  the  archives  of  the  city  in 
which  the  university  or  university  institution  is  estab- 
lished, he  might  in  addition  be  associated  with  the 
keepers  of  the  archives  of  counties  or  cathedrals  within 
the  area.  It  would  be  his  duty  to  report  from  time  to 
time  to  the  Deputv-keeper,  and  to  obtain  his  advic" 
with  regard  to  such  matters  as  might  with  advantage 
be  regulated  by  the  national  authority. 

3.  We  are  of  opinion  furthermore  (in  answer  to  ques- 
tion 4  of  the  Schedule)  that  the  inducements  offered 
under  the  scheme  are  of  a  sort  that  would  be  likely 
to  overcome  the  natural  reluctance  of  owners  of  docu- 
ments of  antiquarian  interest  to  part  with  them,  in- 
asmuch as  they  could  be  assured  (1)  that  the  documents 
would  be   preserved  in  fireproof  safes  ;  (2)   that  they 
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voiild  be  calendared  and  transcribed  bj  com|>etent 
acholars  and  used  for  the  promotion  and  extension  of . 
biartorical  knowledge  ;  (3)  that  if  demanded,  transcripts 
being  retained  in  the  University  muniment  room,  the 
original  documents  would  be  restored ;  lastly,  that 
should  the  owners  of  the  documents  desire  it,  an 
Abstract  or  a  copy  of  the  transcript  could  be  obtained. 
Your  Committee  might  consider  whether  to  meet  the 
expenditure  of  such  a  Chair  or  Lectureship  and  School 
s  small  charge  might  not  reason-sbly  be  recommended  to 
be  made  for  such  interpretations. 

4.  With  regard  to  the  manner  An  which  documents 
enumerated  in  question  5  should  be  dealt  with,  we 
are  of  opinion  that  firstly  the  Professor  or  Lecturer, 
or  competent  persons  delegated  by  him  and  the  local 
authorities  under  whom  i/^e  propose  he  shcfuld  act, 
should  be  required  to  inspect  and  report  upon  all 
such  documents  within  the  area  to  which  he  could 
^ain  access,  such  report  to  be  preserved  in  the  Univer- 
sity muniment  room.  Secondly  it  should  be  left  in  his 
discretion  under  direction  to  arrange  with  owners  or 
trustees  of  all  such  documents  as  to  the  use  to  be 
made  of  them,  whether  in  each  collection  all  or  any . 
should  be  retained  on  permanent  loan  in  the  Univer- 
sity muniment  room  or  left  in  the  charge  of  the  owners 
and  trustees,  and  if  the  former,  upon  what  conditions, 
and  whether  the  records  or  any  of  them  should  be 
temporarily  loaned  for  the  purpose  of  transcription  or 
calendaring. 

5.  In  respect  of  question  6  we  are  of  opinion  that 
the  scheme  submitted  offers  great  advantages  to  the 
student.  First,  there  should  be  easy  access  to  the 
Universitv  muniment  room  for  all  students,  where 
they  would  receive  competent  guidance.  Secondly,  it 
would  be  the  duty  of  the  Professor  or  Lecturer  to 
undertake  the  training  of  students  within  the  area,  most 
of  whom  would  be  graduates  resident  in  the  district, 
in  paleeography  and  diplomatic.  Such  students  would 
lae  the  natiural  and  competent  persons  to  undertake, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Professor  or  Lecturer,  the 
immense  task  of  investigating  and  arranging  the 
materials  for  local  history.  Besides  the  work  of  palsso- 
^aphy  and  diplomatic  in  the  collection  and  assortment 
of  material,  the  production  of  local  histoiry  of  a  high 
Icind  on  very  various  subjects  should  be  the  natural 
outcome  of  such  a  Chair  or  Lectureship  and  School. 

In  addressing  your  Committee  it  is  superfluous  to 
add  anything  on  the  necessity  of  making  history  a 
living  study  through  intimate  and  constant  use  of 
material  and  sources.  Such  a  central  collection  of 
local  records  can  most  easily  give  to  the  student  of 
history  such  advantages  as  the  students  of  the  natural 


sciences  possess  in  their  laboratories  in  the  practice 
.and' methods  of  resesj^^  which  result  in  fresh  contri- 
butions to  knowledge^ 

The  provision  of  competent  training  and  direction 
might  be  expected  to  produce  work  on  local  records 
not  as  hitherto  sporadic  and  individual,  but  systefinatic 
comprehensive  and  continuous,  such  as  your  Committee 
would  desire  to  see. 

To  attain  these  ends  we  propose  lastly  that  in  every 
University  or  University  Institution  there  should  be  a 
school  constituted  under  some  such  title  as,  for 
example,  "  The  Liverpool  School  of  Muniments,  Pal»- 
ograpny  and  Local  History."  The  goveminc  body  of 
such  a  school  should  consist  of  the  Deputy-keeper  or 
an  assessor  nominated  by  him,  Lord  Mayors,  Mayors 
and  Town  Clerks  of  cities  and  borbughs,  and  Clerks 
of  County  Councils  within  the  area;  secondly,  of 
Bishops,  Representatives  of  Cathedral  Chapters,  Dio- 
cesan Begisiarars  ;  thirdly.  Representatives  of  the  chief 
Ardiseological  Societies  within  the  area  ;  and  fourthly, 
the  Professor  or  Professors  or  Lecturers  of  modem 
history  or  of  paleeography  and  diplomatio  end  local 
-history  where  they  exist  or  may  be  constituted,  and 
other  representatives  of  the  University  or  University 
Institution  in  whose  buildings  the  University  ^um- 
ment  Room,  Chair,  or  Lectureship,  and  School  will 
be  established.  It  should  be  within  the  powers  of 
such  a  body  to  co-opt  the  owners  of  important  local 
historical  collections  or  their  representatives.  The 
Director  of  the  School  and  Keeper  of  the  Muniment 
Room  who  should  hold  a  chair  or  lectureship  would 
be  ex-officio  a  member  of  the  governing  body. 

The  salary  of  such  a  Professor  or  Lecturer  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  Muniment  Room  and  Schoel  might 
be  met  partly  bygrants  from  local  bodies  whose  records 
were  under  the  Keeper's  charge  partly  by  local  endow- 
ment, and  partly,  if  possible,  by  a  Treasury  grant. 

(Signed)       J.  Paul  Rylanbs,  f.s.a., 

Vice-President  of  the  Historic  Society  of 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire. 

Edw.  R.  Picemebs, 
Town  Clerk  of  Liverpool 
J.  M.  Mackay, 
Professor  of  History,  University  College. 
Henry  Peet,  f.s.a., 
h.  d.  eshelby,  f.s.a. 
Wm.  Ferousson  Irvine. 
Wm.  Fred  Price. 
J.  G.  Prentice 
John  Hargreaves. 


Members 
«  of  the 
Society. 


26.  Letters  froic  the  Library  Association. 


20,  Hsnorer  Square,  W., 
January  16,  1900. 

Local  Records  Couhitteb. 
Sir.*— 

Adverting  to  your  communication  of  the  30th 
iKovember  last,  in  mich  you  invite  expression  of  opinion 
from  this  Association,  I  am  requested  by  the  Council  to 
suggest  to  you  that  it  would,  in  their  opinion,  be  desirable 
4md  likely  to  assist  the  Oommittee  in  obtaining  informa- 
tion as  to  existing  local  records  and  the  arrangements 
made  for  their  custody,  if  copies  of  the  schedules  of  ques- 
tions were  sent  to  the  Librarians  of  the  public  libraries 
throughout  the  kingdom.  Doubtless  in  many  cases  the 
local  library  committees  have  collected  and  indexed  such 
records,  and  would  be  in  a  position  to  afford  useful  infor- 
mation. I  may  add  that  the  subject  of  the  custody,  ex- 
hibition, and  indexing  of  public  records  has  often  been 
l)rought  under  the  considen^ion  of  the  members  of  this 
Association  by  means  of  wriUen  papers  and  discussions. 
The  Council  feel  that  your  Committee  will  probably  con- 
sider the  facilities  afforded  by  the  public  libraries  for 
making  accessible  to  the  student,  subject  to  proper  safe- 
^aixls,  the  valuable  material  of  this  nature,  much  of  which 
is  at  present  buried  away.  Moreover,  the  expert  know- 
ledg<>  of  the  officials  in  these  institutions  would  be  useful 
in  the  work  of  indexing  and  calendaring  all  local  records. 


li  there  is  any  direction  in  which  we  can  assist  the  Com- 
mittee in  its  inquiries  we  shall  be  veiy  glad  to  do  what 
we  can. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant^ 

Frank  Pact,  Hon.  Sec. 
Malcolm  G.  BanuMy,  Esq. 


20,  Hanover  Square,  W. 

March  15th,  1000. 

Dear  Sir,— ^I  beg  to  send  you,  under  separate  cover  by 
this  post,  two  copies  of  the  ''Library  Association 
Record/'  containing  a  paper  read  at  the  February 
monthly  meeting  on  the  subject  of  ''Loc^  Records." 

In  the  same  number  (pp.  177-179)  the  discussion  on 
the  paper  is  briefly  reported.  The  following  resolution 
passed  by  the  members  present  At  the  meeting  has  bedn 
before  the  council :  — 

"  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  the  municipal 
pulblic  library  authorities  are  the  natural  and  best 
custodians  of  local  records,  and  that  the  Local  Records 
Committee  of  the  Treasury  be  asked  to  receive  a 
deputation  of  the  association  to  support  this  view." — 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Frank  Pact,  Hon.  Secretary. 
Malcolm  G.  Ramsay,  Esq. 
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27.  Iatxsb  tbok  iSB  Nxyy  Bboobdb  Sogzett. 


IStii  DeoMDber,  1609. 

Sir,— In  reply  <to  your  dzcalar  l«Mer,  dated  30tih 
November,  enclosing  copies  of  Scbedules  Nos.  1  and  2, 
I  liav«  to  say  that  the  inquirios  contained  in  them  rdate 
to  mattera  outside  the  scope  of  the  imrk  of  this  sooiety* 

I  do  not  know  of  any  ooQ«otio9ifl  of  naval  MSS.  except 
tiiose  in  public  or  semi-public  keeping— «n  the  Britdslh 
Museum,  Fiublic  Beoord  OfSjce,  Bodleian  and  Pepysian 
Ldbraries;  those  in  private  possession,  already  calen- 
dared by  the  Historical  M66w  Commission,  and  some  of 
a  similar  nature  which  have  not  yet  been  taken  in  hand. 
Of  these  last,  the  most  important  is  that  made  in  the 
early  part  of  the  18th  century  by  Charles  Seigison, 
Clerk  of  the  Acts,  and  now  in  the  possession  of  his 
representstive,  at  Cuckfield  (see  IMct.  Nat.  Biog.). 


I  may  say  that  these  private  owners  have  shown.  » 
liberal  disposition  to  assist  the  work  of  this  eociedT' 
ei-tiher  by  sending  Iheir  MBS.,  for  our  use,  to  the  Bxitiah 
Museum,  or  aUowing  them  to  be  consulted  in  their  own 
houses. 


Your  commBittea  is^  of  eouxee,  srwaie  that  in  this 
speot  there  is  some  difficulty  sibout  the  MSS.  in  tlie 
Pepsyian  LibzaiEy,  bvt  Mr.  l^uiner,  of  St  John's  College^ 
Cambridge,  is  allowed  by  the  Master  and  Fellows  oC 
Magdalene  College  to  calendar  them  for  this  sodety, 
and  the  work  is  ziow  in  progress. — I  am,  Sir,  youis. 
toithfdiy, 

J.  K,  IaLUOHton,  Secretary. 

The  Secretary,  Local  Keoords  Committee. 


28.  Bepobt  of  ▲  CoiociTTmB  affoznted  vt  thb  Shbofsezbb  ▲bghjcolooigal  Society. 


1.  Existing  arraugements :  — 

As  regards  existing  arrangements  for  the  custody  of 
Local  Records  in  the  CoUnty  of  Salop  they  are  very 
various,  and  some  of  them  are  imperfectly  known  to  the 
Commdttee. 

The  Records  belonging  to  the  Corporation  of  Shrews- 
bury, whioh  are  in  the  custody  of  the  Town  Qerk,  have 
been  carefully  arranged  and  calendared,  «i<)  are  kept  in 
a  fireproof  room  at  uie  Shire  Hall. 

Those  of  the  county  which  are  deposited  in  tnu  same 
building,  in  the  custody  of  the  Olerk  ni  the  Peaces  are 
in  process  of  being  arranged  and  caleudiired  at  thp  pre- 
sent time.- 

There  are  also  a  number  of  histoidcal  documents  depo- 
sited in  the  Museum  conneoted  with  tlie  Shrewsbury  Free 
Library  in  the  custody  of  the  Librarian. 

The  Records  belonging  to  other  boroughs  in  die  (bounty 
are  in  the  custody  of  the  respective  Corporations,  but  the 
Committee  are  unsible  to  speak  as  to  details. 

The  zates  are  in  each  case  availaible  for  any  expense 
invented. 

The  earliest  Record  is  a  Chaster  to  ShrewiA>ury,  con- 
ferred by  Richard  I. 

About  20  years  ago  there  was  a  fire  at  the  Shire  Hall, 
in  which  some  dociunents  were  injured. 

No  definite  rules  exist  as  to  inspection  and  use  by  the 
public,  but  no  difficulties  are  put  in  the  way  of  students 
who  desire  to  consult  them. 

2.  Suggestions  for  the  future : — 

The  Committee  are  oi  opinion  that  (Corporation  docu- 
ments should  remain  in  the  custody,  of  the  Corporation 
to  which  they  belong,  but  that  a  proper  dampproof  and 
fireproof  room  to  contain  them  in  each  case  should  be 
insisted  on  by  law. 


That  a  Local  Record  Cffice  should  be  provided  at  least 
in  every  county  town,  in  which  private  owners  of  docu- 
ments of  historicai  interest  should  be  invited  to  deposit 
them  for  safe  custody,  without  their  private  rights  over 
them  being  affected. 

That  Parochial  Documents,  such  as  Registers  and  other 
Church  Records,  should  be  kept  in  the  parish  to  which 
they  .belong,  the  existing  law  requiring  the  provision  of  •• 
fireproof  safe  being  in  all  cases  strictly  enforced.  Till 
such  provision  for  safe  custody  exists  that  such  documents, 
be  deposited  at  the  Local  Record  Office ;  and  that  per- 
mission may  also  be  given  to  any  incumbent  of  & 
benifice  to  deposit  there  the  documents  of  which  he  has 
charge,  if  he  prefers  it,  such  arrangement,  however^ 
only  to  have  force  during  his  incumbency. 

That  it  is  very  desirable  to  have  a  list  of  such  parochial 
documents,  wldch  ehaM  be  handed  on  from  an  incambent 
to  his  successor,  and  periodically  checked  by  the  Arch- 
deacon at  his  visitations. 

That  Diocesan  Documents,  such  as  Transcripts  of 
Registers  and  others  not  immedtatdy  Episcopal,  might 
with  advantage  be  deposited  in  the  Probate  Court  of  each 
Caithedral  Ci^,  and  made  more  easily  accessible. 

That  the  whole  question  should  be  dealt  with  on  the- 
principle  that  local  documents  should  be  kept  in  the 
locality  to  which  they  bdong,  but  with  proper  safeguards 
for  security ;  and  that  the  arrangement  should  afford 
access  to  students  without  difficulty,  and  also  at  a 
moderate  expense. 

From  their  personal  experience  in  relati<m  to  the 
matter,  and  in  view  ci  its  importance,  the  Committer- 
would  uige  that  there  should  be  no  unnecessary  delay  in 
dealing  wifli  it.— Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Committee, 


April,  1900. 


THoaLis  Akden,  F.S.A.,  C9iauman. 


2Q,  Akswebs  to  Qttebies  fsom  thb  ults.Mb.'  Staiojby  Lzightok,  M.P.,  as  Cftatrman,  Shbofshibb  Pa&xih 

Register  Socnrrr. 


Schedule  No.  1. 

As  chairman  of  the  Shropshire  Society  for  printing 
Parish  Registers,  I  .am  familiar  with  the  ecclesiastical 
records  of  the  county,  beginning  1538. 

As  transcriber  and  editor  of  the  records  of  Oswestry, 
....    with    the   Oswestry   Municipal   Records, 
beginning  temp.  Bie,  11. 

As.  a.  governor  of  Shrewsbury  School  I  have  calendared 

the  Shrewebuiy  School  Records,   temp. 

Edw.    VI. 

As  member  of  the  Record  Committee  of  {he  Shropshire 
R.S.    .     .    .    .    the  County  Records,  17th  eeniwry. 

I  am  also  acquainted  with  Shrewsbury  Town  Records, 
and  J  have  catalogued  and  edited  a  numoer  of  MSS.,  in 
possession  of  private  owners. 

The  character  of.  the  Records,  public  and  private,  in 
Shropshire  are  similar  to  those  to  be  fotmd  in  the  muni- 
ment rooms  of  all  the  old  counties,  towns,  parish^,'  guild- 
houses,  school-houses,  manor-houses,   etc.,   of  England, 


and  need  not  be  very  particularly  described.    They  may 
be,  for  the  present  purpose,  roughly  summarised :— - 

1.  County  Records,  under  the  control  of  the  Cnstoa 

Rotidorum  and  the  Clerk  of  the  Peacn. 

2.  Corporation  Records,  under  the  control  of  the  Town 

Cotmcil  and  Town  Gerk.    • 

.  3.  Ecclesiastical  Records  [Diocesan],  under  the  control 
of  the  Diocesan  Registrar. 

4.  Eodesiastical  Records  [Paroohaall,  under  the  oontrol 
of  the  Incumbent  of  the  Parish. 

6.  Parochial  Civil,  imder;  the  control  of  the  Parish 

Council. 

6.  Poor  Law  and  Workhouse,  undes^the  control  of- the 
District  CounciL 

7.  Records  Educational,  C%arilaible,  Turnpike,  Manorial 

Court  Rolls*  Chartularies,  Maps,  Court  Cf  the 
Marches  of  Wales,  Guilds,  etc.,  etc.,  are  in  the 
hands  of^trustees,  or,  where  the  trusts  hare  ex> 
pired,  in  uncertain  custody,  or  are  the  profMr^  c« 
private  owners. 
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The  Corporations  of  Shropshire  haye  generally  suitable 
premisea  for  =  keeping  their  BecordB--ohrew8'Dui7  and 
Oswestry,  and,  I  think,  some  other  towns,  have  fire-proof 
chambers. 

ICany  hiatorical  MSS.  are  stored  in  tne  public  librariee 
of  Shrewsbury  and  Ludlow. 

The  Parish  Begisters  are  generally  well  kept. 

There  ia  an  almost  uniyersal  desire  amongst  Ck>unty 
and  Boiough  authorities  to  keep  their  muniments  safely^ 
and  they  feel  a  pride  in  being  the  owners  of  ancient 
records. 

The  particular  knowledge  required  for  soiting,  eata> 
loguing,  and  editing  is  generally  forthcoming,  and  there 
is  110  unwillingness  to  spend  money  out  of  the  rates  for 
the  work. 

The  muniments  of  Shrewsbury,  which  are  enormous  in 
quantity,  and  begin  very  early,  have  been  calendared  by 
a  local  committee  of  experts,  the  Town  Council  paying 
the  costs  of  printing,  etc.,  and  of  supplying  a  fire-proof 
room. 

The  far  lees  bulky  muniments  of  Oswestry  I  catalogued 
and  edited  somo  years  ago. 

The  list  of  the  charters  of  Wenl<H?L  have  been  publiAed. 

The  Parish  Begisters  are  being  printed  and  indexed  by 
the  Shropshire  Parish  Begister  Society,  and  already  one- 
third  of  the  total  number  have  been  taken  in  hand.  The 
dubscriptions  amoimt  to  £195  a  year. 

A.  joint  committee  of  the  Quarter  Sessions  and  County 
Council  are  arranging  the  County  Becords,  and  a  grant 
has  been  made  by  the  County  Council  for  the  expenses. 

Access  to  these  records  is  obtained  by  application  to 
the  Clerk  of  the  Local  Authority  to  which  they  belong, 
or  to  the  Librarian,  if  in  a  Public  Library,  or  to  the  priyate 
owners. 

There  is  no  system  of  fees  excepting  in  the  case  of 
Diocesan  Begistrars  and  the  Incumbents  of  Parishes :  a 
system  of  fees  for  consulting  entries  or  getting  them  copied 
is  both  reasonable  and  necessary. 

The  immense  msss  of  local  historical  information  to 
be  found  in  priyate  custody  often  escapes  the  notice  of 
the  owner.  But  the  BuccesB  of  the  Historical  MSS.  Com- 
mission proycs  that  there  is  no  objection  on  the  part  of 
priyate  owners  to  making  their  archiyes  accessible  to  the 
student.  I  haye  no  doubt  that  if  a  place  of  safe  custody 
were  provided,  a  large  number  of  priyate  historical  re- 
cords would  be  deposited  in  it. 

The  most  general  and  ineyitable  causes  of  loSs  are  the 
fading  of  the  ink  and  the  decay  of  the  paper.  The  ovlj 
remedy  is  to  print  the  originals  before  they  are  effaced. 

A  fire  in  the  Shirehall  at  Shre^wsbury  a  few  years  affo 
destroyed  many  county  records,  but  how  many  cannot  be 
told,  because  at  that  time  there  was  no  list  of  them. 

A  fire  at  Hanwood  Bectory  not  long  ago  destroyed  the 
Parish  Begiater,  but  fortunately  there  was  a  copy  of  it, 
which  has  since  been  printed. 

A  fire  at  Wynnstay  in  1858  destroyed  many  Welsh 
MSS.  ;  and  the  disastrous  fire  at  Hafod  in  the  early  part 
of  the  century  destroyed  many  more. 

Undoubtedly,  if  there  be  no  Becord  Boom,  muniments 
are  in  danger  of  being  misplaced  and  lost ;  for  instance, 
when  I  was  editing  the  Oswestry  Becords,  the  Charter 
of  James  I.  was  missing,  and  was  eyentually  found  ia 
the  offices  of  a  late  Town  Clerk. 

Many  historical  muniments,  especially  those  of  a  half 
private,  half  public  character,  get  into  the  hsnds  of  col- 
lectors, like  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Phillips,  where,  indeed, 
tihey  are  sale  for  the  time,  but  not  easily  accessible.  In 
the  end  th«y  are  generally  dispersed'  at  a  sale. 


ddhedule  No.  2. 

It  is  not  only  desMble  that  Puiblic  Local^Beoord  Offioea 
should  be  eataioliahed,  bat  they  already  exist  all  oyer  the 
countnr,  with  their  comiplemenit  of  offitcials.  What  is 
wanted  ds  to  make  the  present  Beoord  OfBoee  more  useful 
to  the  pnrblic  axkd  to  we  studleat,  by  allowing  those  in 
ohaxge  of  them  to  take  oyer  the  custody  ol  Beeords  other 
than  their  ovon, 

KoT  ia  this  development  of  their  functions  difficult 

In  the  counties  the  Custos  Botulorum  should  be  autho* 
riaed  to  appoint  a  "  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Becords " — 
unpaid; 

The  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  and  the  County  Council 
to  appoint  a  standing  joint  committee  to  act  with  him ; 

The  County  Council  to  provide  out  of  the  rates  the 
small  expenses  required  to  provide  and  keep  the  Beoord 
Office. 

In  the  Boroughs  the  Town  Councils  should  be  authorised 
to  do  the  same. 

Li  many  cases  the  county  and  the  county  town  would 
combine;  but  the  municipal  towns  in  a  county  would 
certainly  not  combine. 

Li  order  to  co-ordinate  this  work,  a  National  Local 
Becord  Commission  ahould  be  nominated  after  the  pre* 
cedent  of  the  **  National  Portrait  GaHery  Commission '' 
or  the  "  Historioal  MSS.  Commission,"  to  settile  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Master  of  the  BoUs  and  the  Deputy 
Keeper  of  the  Becords  (Sir  H.  Maxwell  Lyte),  the  rules 
and  regulation^  under  which  a  FulMc  Local  Becord  OMcr 
may  be  established ;  to  receive  annual  reports  from  tua 
local  offices ;  and  to  report  annually  to  P^liament. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  establishment  of  such  a  Local 
Beco*rd  Office  would  be  permissive,  not  obligatory. 

It  would  be  well  not  to  interfere  with  Ecclesiastical 
records  or  authorities,  but  merely  to  allow  Ecclesiastical 
muniments  and  registers  to  be  receiyed  in  the  Becofd 
Office,  if  their  custodians  so  desired.  The  regulations 
would  define  the  various  classes  of  documents  which  might 
be  receiyed,  but  in  no  case  would  the  law  compel  present 
custodians  to  transfer  their  records  to  the  keeping  of  the 
office. 

There  will  be  no  need  of  any  inducement,  other  than 
the  assurance  of  safe  keeping  and  correct  cataloguing,  to 
influence  public  bodies,  trustees,  private  individuals,  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  advantage  of  such  a  convenience. 

It  would  be  obviously  inexpedient  to  interfere  by  Act 
of  Parliament  with  private  coUecton,  but  I  doubt  not 
their  collections,  if  worth .  anything,  would  ultimately 
find  their  way  into  the  Local  Becord  Office. 

The  competency  of  the  custodians  may  be  safely  left  to 
the  judgment  of  the  local  aiJfchorities,  who  take  advantage 
of  the  Act ;  but  in  the  rules  which  the  proposed  Central 
Commission  would  adopt,  doubtless  a  clause  miffht  bo 
inserted  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  the  proper  cataloguing 
and  keeping  of  the  records. 

It  is  desirable  that  there  ahould  be  a  considerable 
number  of  Public  Local  Becord  Offices,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  difficidty  which  might  arise  horn  oyererowdin^^  a 
single  office,  but  becauae  documents,  which  are  interestmg 
*'  m  situ,"  lose  their  interest  when  transported. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  locsl  pride  ia  a  factor 
not  to  be  despised.  Any  attempt  compulsorily  to  remove 
municipal  or  parochial  archives  to  one  centre,  even  thouoh- 
the  centre  were  within  the  limits  of  the  county,  would  be 
resented. 

The  time  may  ome  when  several  Local  Becord  Officee 
might  wish  to  combine,  but  it  is  not  yet  come. 

If  the  contents  of  each  Becord  Office  aro  properly  cata- 
logued, they  will  be  equally  availaUe  to  the  studant  is 
several  depositories  as  in  one. 

February,  1900. 


30.  Lettbb  froh  thb  Societt  of  Arts. 


John  Street,  Adelphi,  London,  W.C., 

December  19th,  1899. 
Sir, — ^I  laid  your  circular  communication  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Local  Becords  before  the  Council  of  the  Society 
of  Arts  at  their  meeting  ^sterday,  and  they  instructed 
me  to  thank  you  for  bringing  the  matter  before  the 
noiioe  of  the  society,  but  to  say  that,  as  it  ia  rather 


outside  the  usual  sphere  of  action  ol  the  society,  the 
Council  fear  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  offer  the  Com- 
mittee any  assistance.— 'I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  ser> 
vant, 

H.  T.  Wood,  Secretary. 
The  Secretary,  Looal  Becords  Committee. 
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31.  Letter  from  the  Thobesbt  Sogibty. 


Airedale  Foundry,  Leedft, 

Maroh  16th,  1000. 

Sir, — Thb  two  sduedules  .of  queries  which  have  beeoi 
issued  luxider  the  auspices  of  tne  Local  LR4KM>rds  Com- 
mMee  IhaTe  been  ceoeiYing  the  attention  of  theTboresby 
•Society.  \Ab  the  questions  are  eo  numerous,  and  would 
require  an  enormoua  amount  of  labour  in  order  to  re- 
•oeive  aufficient  attention,  I  have  been  asked  to  reply  to 
you  without  lanswering  ftihe  questions  specifically,  and 
sluyttld  be  obliged  if  you  would  give  the  weight  Uiait 
you  oon«ideir  proper  to  .the  views  of  this  local  anti- 
quttrian'  society,  although  expressed  in  a  manner  not 
conforming  to  the  official  schedules  received. 

A  great  deal  of  work  with  regard  to  transcribing 
documents  as  anentioned  in  Schedule  2,  paragraph  5, 
has  been  done,  and  is  being  done  by  this  Society, 
mainly  yolumtary  work,  but  partially  paid  for  out  of 
ihe  funds  of  the  Society. 

Objects  of  antiquity,  valuable  documents,  etc.,  which 
appear  likely  to  suffer  damage,  have  been  and  are 
being  collected  by  the  same  Society,  and  placed  for 
safe  custody  in  their  rooms,  10,  Park  Street,  lieeds. 
It  is,  however,  the  opinion  of  those  who  form  the 
working  members  of  the  Society,  tihat  there  should  be 
«  distij^  pdnoiple,  that,  as  far  as  possible,  objects  of 
interest  should  be  retained  at  the  place  where  they  are 


found,  burt  dependent  on  the  certainty  of  safe  oastody. 
It  appettTSy  however,  that  in  order  to  render  such 
objects  open  to  ithe  students,  it  would  be  eztiemely 
desirable  <that  exhaustive  catalogues  be  made  and  placed 
in  such  libraadee  or  institutions  as  may  eeem  desirable. 

A  siuggestion  wae  considered  feasible  <dLat  ti^  safe 
custody  of  such  docnuments  m^ighi  be  aittadned  by  a  paid 
staff  of  travelling  inspectors,  the  duty  of  these  in- 
spectors) iwho  would  be  experts  in  the  subjects,  to  con- 
sist in  visiting  places  at  specified  intervids,  say 
annually,  where  suoh  objects  are  stored ;  that  a  body 
of  such  experts  should  be  under  the  oontrol  of  central 
Government  authoritiy,  and  that  the  cooperation  of 
local  anrtiquarian  socieities  anight  be  demanded  with 
advantage. 

I  am  aware  that  this  long  letter  does  not  conform  to 
the  queries  contained  in  the  two  schedules,  but  tmsb 
that  some  attention  will  'be  paid  to  the  views  of  a 
Society  composed  of  men  who  give  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  no  little  money  towards  the  attainjnents  of  the 
objects  which  are  <tiboee  of  the  Local  Becords  Com- 
mittee. 

Tours  truly, 

£.  KiTSON  GULBK, 

The  Secretary, 

Local  Becords  Ck)mmittee. 


32.  Answers  to  Queries  prom  the  Thoroton  Society,  Notts. 


Scarrington  Vicarage, 
Afitookton, 

Nottingham, 
10th  April,19(X). 
Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  your  circular,  dated  27th 
January,  1900,  I  have  to  say,  as  to  Schedule  No.  1, 
<that  we  do  not  think  it  needful  to  deal  in  detail  with  the 
questions  therein  contained,  seeing  that  a  large  amount 
of  information  is  already  in  the  hands  of  your  com- 
mittee. Speakine  generally,  Notts  records,  like  other 
provincial  recoards,  are  here,  there,  and  everywhere, 
under  very  varying  conditions.  They  are  not  often  to 
be  found  free  from  the  attacks  and  ravages  of  damp, 
and  in  very  few  cases  indeed  are  they  kept  safe  from 
:&re.  There  is  little  or  no  system,  often,  in  storing 
docoments,  beyond  tying  up  of  yearly  bundles ;  and 
any  pairtkular  local  bastory  is  laborious  and  tiresome 
under  present  conditk>ns.  Custodians,  as  a  ruile,  know 
little  of  these  records,  beyond  the  fact  that  they  exist,  or 
may  exist,  and  those  people  who  enter  upon  any  re- 
«eairah  often  have  to  work  amid  ancient  dust,  finer  and 
more  potent  than  the  best  of  rappee. 

Witii  regard  to  ScheduHe  No.  2  :  — 

1.  Ct  seems  anost  desirable  to  establish  local  offices, 
provided  they  ibe  of  the  right  sort,  under  regular  super- 
vision and  competent  authority.  It  would  be  a  miffta-ke 
to  centralHse  locad  documents  in  London ;  it  would 
laigely  discourage  research  by  local  people. 

2.  I3ie  county  wouHd,  we  think,  be  the  best  unit.  If 
this  be  not  .possiible>  the  large  towns  might  be  made 
centres  for  two  or  more  countiea  For  instance,  Not- 
tingham might  prove  convenient  for  the  ^counties  of 
Nottingham,  Derby,  Lincoln,  and  Leicester.  The 
centraS  aufthority  should  be  the  Pulblic  Eeoord  Office ; 
and  the  locad  authority  might  be  the  county  council,  or 
in  oase  of  town  centres  for  several  counties,  a  record 
comimifttee  elected  by  the  several  county  councils  in- 
terested. 


3.  The  oentraO.  authority  might  issue  a  list  and  revise 
such  list,  as  found  best,  from  time  to  time. 

4.  Safe  custody  and  convenienoe  of  research  ought  to 
prove  sufficient  inducements.  Those  who  now  hold 
records  in  their  hands  might  more  readily  accept  any  new 
arrangements  if  different  collections  could  be  kept 
difrtinct. 

5.  With  regard  to  ecclesiastical  documents,  the  con- 
sent of  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  should  be  obtained. 
Those  authorities  who  were  unwilling  to  accept  and  fall 
in  with  any  new  arrangements  should  at  least  provide 
adequate  and  safe  custody  under  proper  supervision; 
and  might  be  allowed  to  retain  tue  custody  of  them 
under  these  conditions.  The  documents,  too,  should 
be  made  more  easily  accessible  to  research. 

6.  A  search  room  should  be  provided'  and  adequate 
supervision  thereof  provided  and  exercised;  and  no 
documents  should  be  produced  to  the  public  unless 
stamped.  Giood  indexes  should  also  be  made  by  those 
who  have  the  care  of  documents. 

7.  It  would  be  best  surely  to  have  certificated  custo- 
dians ;  'the  certificates  being  given  by  some  public  body 
like  the  Record  Office,  or  one  of  the  Universities.  Such 
certificates  should  ianiglj  both  a  knowledge  of  records 
and  some  administrative  cafwcity  as  well. 

8.  It  will  probably  be  found  better  to  have  indepen- 
dent record  offices  rather  than  to  make  them  a  branch  of 
local  libraries.  These  last  are  not  fireproof  or  damp- 
proof  ;  or  even  dust-proof  in  respect  of  works  less  fre- 
quently in  demand  and  use  than  the  modem  novel ; 
and  li/brariane  as  a  rule,  have  not  the  special  know- 
ledge and  qualifications  reqoiirod. 

I  am-,  deac  Sir, 

Yours  very  faithfully, 
John  Stabdisb, 
Hon.  Sec.,  Thoroton  Society,  Notts. 
Malcolm  G.  Ramsay,  Esq., 

Treasury  CSiambers,  WhitehalL 


33.  Letter  from  Me.  W.  P.  W.  Phillimor*, 


124,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  April  24,  1900. 

Becords. 
DsAB  Sib, — 

I  understand  that  the  Thoroton  Society  have 
-sent  in  their  return. 

It  was  intended  that  the  enclosed  extract  should  go 
along  with  it.  I  think  you  may  find  it  of  use  in  preparing 
your  Report,  as  it  illustrates  very  forcibly  the  obstades 
now  thrown  in  the  way  of  consulting  records  by  the 
present  custodians. 

I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

W.  P.  W.  Phillimobbl 
M.  G.  Ramsay,  Esq. 


[Enclosure  in  the  above.] 

The  Parish  Register  of  Famdon,  1606-1718.    Edited 
by  Thomas  M.  Blagg,  1809. 

Extracts  from  preface : — 

**  This  odd  volume  of  the  Famdon  registers  is  kept  at 
Balderton  Church,  the  two  parishes  having  been  formerly 


one  cure. 


"  This  volume  was  sold  along  with  some  other  effects 
of  a  late  vicar  of  Balderton,  but  has  been  restored  bv  its 
purchaser  to  the  custody  of  the  present  vicar  [of  Balder- 
ton]." 
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The  Parish  Registers  of  Shelton,  1506-1812.  Edited 
bj  Thos.  M.  Blagg,  1900. 

Extracts  from  preface  :<— 

"  The  entries  of  burials  in  the  original  registers  are  alto- 
gether deficient  from  1679  to  1739,  and  only  four  mar- 
riages are  discoverable  between  1703  and  1754. ' 

'*  The  editor  has  done  his  best  to  supply  these  missing 
parts  from  the  Archibshop's  transcripts  at  York,  but 
thou^  the  greater  portion  of  the  missing  period  is  here 
given  he  was  imable  to  thoroughly  collate  for  the  reasons 
giren  on  p.  49." 

" at  York  the  fees  chaiged  (a  guinea  per  day 

for  mere  permission  to  search  or  employ  an  expert  to 
search  huge  unarranged  bundles  of  parchment)  are  pxac- 

tically  prohibitive where  the  old  system  of 

charging  searchers  according  to  the  time  occupied  in 
searching  still  continues,  it  is  the  direct  interest  of  the 


onstodian  to  discoursge  any  attempt  at  arrangement  of 
these -priceless  memorials  of  the  past" 

Mr.  Blagg  observes  at  page  40 : — 

"  Were  it  not  for  the  difficulties  put  in  the  way  of  aocr»s» 
the  editor  would  have  collated  the  entire  register  with  the 
transcripts  for  the  whole  period  for  which  they  are  ex* 
tant.  But  as  the  search  fees  are  assessed  at  so  much  per 
diem,  and  the  confusion  of  the  documents  is  such  that  far 
more  time  is  spent  in  searehine  for  the  transcript  of  a  i>ar- 
ticular  parish  than  is  occupied  in  copying  it,  the  oAciala 
are  naturalljr  interested  in  preserving  the  existing'  state 
cl  chaos,  neither  arranging  the  documents  themselves  nor 
aUowing  others  to  do  so,  while  the  fees  charged  make  aa 
extensive  and  scholarly  collation  out  of  t&e  question. 

...  "I  had  difficulty  in  penuadinff  the  registrar  te 
allow  the  transcripts  to  be  copied  at  aU.  He  Mid  .  .  • 
he  could  not  allow  copies  to  be  made  for  printing.  .  ." 


34.  Letter  fboh  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland. 


National  Museum  of  Antiquities, 

Queen  Street,  Edinburgh. 
January  2nd,  1000. 
Sir,— 

I  am  directed  by  the  Council  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  in  reply  to  your  circular  of  30th 
November  last,  to  say  that  while  the  Council  is  not  in 
possession  of  precise  information  sufficiently  detailed  to 
be  embodied  in  the  form  of  answers  to  the  several  queries 
in  tiie  schedules,  they  recognise  the  desirability  and  im- 
portance of  effecting  such  improvement  in  the  existing 
arrangements  for  the  collection,  custody,  and  accessibility 
of  local  records  as  may  be  found  practicable. 

Local  records  in  Scotland  are  for  the  most  part  either  in 
ecclesiastical,  municipal,  or  private  custody.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  them  has  been  printed  or  calendared  in  works 
issued  at  the  public  expense,  such  as  the  reports  of  the 
Historical  Manuscripts'  Commission,  and  also  by  private 
enterprise,  such  as  the  publishing  dubs  or  the  privately 
printed  family  histories  edited  by  the  late  Sir  William 
Fraser. 

The  cartularies  of  the  principal  monasteries  and  epis- 
copates have  been  printed  by  the  Bannatyne,  MaitUmd, 
Abbotsford,  and  Spalding  Clubs.  Some,  however,  are 
still  unprinted,  and  others  unaccoimted  for.  Of  post- 
Beformation  ecclesiastical  records  of  synods,  presbvterif^fl. 
and  kirk  sessions  a  few  only  have  been  printed  in  fuU, 
though  many  have  been  partially  printed  either  by  the 


dubs  or  in  local  and  parish  histories.  The  originals  of 
those  which  contain  registers  of  births,  deaths,  imd  mar- 
riages previous  to  the  Registration  Acts  are  aow  deposited 
in  the  General  Register  House,  Edinburj^  The  rest  are 
in  the  custody  of  the  local  bodies,  and  in  msny  cases  their 
proper  preservation  and  accessibHity  are  not  wett  pro- 
vided for. 

Of  th^  records  of  the  Buxghs  some  have  been  printed 
nearly  in  extento  by  the  Burgh  Records  Society,  said 
others  more  partially  by  the  municipalities  and  in  local 
histories.  These  records  are  mostly  m  the  custody  of  the 
local  town  clerks,  and  while  in  some  of  the  larger  burghs 
they  are  well  cared  for,  in  many  of  the  smaller  burghs 
more  efficient  provision  for  their  safe  preservation  and 
accessibility  for  historical  purposes  is  still  desirable. 

Of  the  records  of  the  Old  Barony  Courts  a  few  have 
been  printed  by  the  clubs  or  in  local  histories.  The  origi- 
nals are  mo^ly  in  private  hands,  and  their  preservation 
and  accessibility  are  unsecured. 

It  seems  desirable  that  as  far  as  possible  there  should 
be  a  collection  of  local  records  of  historical  interest  in 
some  central  place  of  deposit,  for  permanent  preservation 
and  general  accessibility  for  historical  purposes. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be 
Yours  sincerely. 


M.  6.  Ramsay,  Esq. 


D.  Chbistison,  Sec. 


35.  Letteb  FBOic  Hjb  EHnTBNGB  Cabdinal  Yaughan 


ArchibdcAkop's  House,  Westminster,  S.W., 

December  26th,  1800. 

Dear  Sir, — His  Bminence  desires  me  to  Tetum  i^e 
schedtdee  of  queries  yoii  kindly  lorwarded  to  him^  and 
to  say  be  is  sorry  to  be  unaible  to  afford  any  assistance 


in  the  matter,  the  records  he  has  before  hdm  being  only 
diocesan  and  not  of  a  nuiblic  nature.— I  have  the  honour 
to  be,  dear  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Chasles  Potbb,  Private  Secretary. 
M.  Q.  Ramsay,  Esq. 


36.  Memobandum  by  Mb.  C.  A.  J.  Mason. 


Before  writing  a  word  upon  the  subject  of  the  letter 
from  die  Treasury  of  the  30th  November,  1890,-1  venture 
to  say  with  the  utmost  delibeieition  as  the  resuit  of  my 
practical  erperienoe,  that  the  state  of  many  of  the 
records  mentioned  in  Schedoile  No.  2,  paras.  4  and  5, 
and  of  several  others  not  mentioned  tibierein,  is  deplor- 
able, and  the  sooner  this  stigma  is  removed  the  better 
for  our  country's  credit,  and  for  the  benefit  of  historical 
students  and  others  who  are  oomx>elled  in  very  many 
cases  to  ignore  the  comparatively  small  quantity  of 
such  records  now  existing,  valuable  as  they  are,  owing 
to  the  extreme  difSculty  in  finding  dieir  present  lestine 
pieces,  and  to  the  expenditure  of  muich  time  and 
money  in  trying  to  find  them. 

Contrast  this  state  of  things  with  such  countries  as 
Austria,  Belgium,  France,  Germany,  Holland,  Italy, 
Savoy,  and  Switaerland,  all  of  which  provide  that  every 
such  record  shall  be  coUected  and  placed  in  the  one  focus 
— ^the  Ardhiviste^  office— in  each  city  and  town  where 
such  oJBSoe  exists. 

But  I  will  refer  to  this  more  «t  length  further  on. 
3658.  jr 


The  Local  Government  (England  and  Wales)  Bill, 
which  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
21st  March,  1883,  provided  (Part  I.,  Clause  16  (6)  )  that 
"All  documents  required  to  be  deposited  with  the 
Parish  Clerk  of  a  rural  parish  shall  after  the  election  of 
a  Paidsh  Council  be  deposited  with  the  clerk,  or,  if 
there  is  none,  with  the  chairman  of  the  Parish  Oouncil.''^ 

It  will  be  observed  here  thait  "-documents'*  is  the 
only  word^hat  refers  to  records  which  is  used  in  the 
whole  Ball,  an  expression  the  vagueness  of  which  causes 
much  difficulty. 

Mr.  Sidney  Lee,  writing  in  "  The  Times,"  assumed 
that  **  parochial  records  "  were  meant,  and  urged  that 
they  included  the  Church  Registers  of  Baptisms,  Mar- 
nsffes,  and  Burials  fnom  1538  to  1837.  (<6lee  The  Tima 
of  2d(h  and  29th  November,  4tih,  6th,  30th  December 
1803,  and  2nd  January,  1804).  aSiat  question,  how- 
ever, was  dealt  with  by  the  House  d  Commons  in  the 
passage  of  the  Bill  through  Parliament  hj  excluding 
these  Church  Registers,  etc.,  from  Parochial  Records, 
in  these  words: — "The  custody  of  the  Registers  -of 
k2 
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Baptisms,  Mamages,  and  Burials,  and  ol  all  otiier 
books  and  docuin<eni8  containing  en<tries  wholly  or  partly 
relating  to  the  affairs  of  the  Ohiirch,  etc.,  shall  remain 
as  provided  by  the  existing  law  unaffected  by  this  Act/* 
(Vide  CHwase  17,  Section  8,  of  the  Local  Government 
(England  and  Wales)  Act  of  5th  March,  1894.) 

AnjtMng  more  loosely  framed  and  worded  could 
barcQy  be  found.  What  are  ''  all  other  books  and  docu- 
ments on  the  affairs  of  the  Ohurch  "  intended  to  mean 
or  to  inolude?  For  in^ance,  are  Ohurolh  Warden's 
Accounts,  Terriers,  Vestry  Minutes,  etc.,  etc.,  to  be 
considered  as  Church  records  under  this  Okuse  (17)  of 
the  Act  of  5t^  March,  1894,  or  are  they  local  recorda? 

This  is  a  point  which  may  have  been  settled  by  the 
clergy  under  the  operation  of  this  Clause,  but,  if  not, 
it  will  have  to  be  settled  now  under  this  Schedule  2, 
Clause  5. 

The  Parish  Begisbers  need  not,  however,  be  con- 
sidered here,  as  I  have  shown  above  that  they  have 
been  dealt  witb  already. 

But  not  one  word  appears  in  that  Act  to  elucidate  what 
the  word  "documents"  (which  first  appeared  in  lie 
B21)  really  meaais,  beyond  tftie  additional  words  "  public 
books,  wntingB,  and  papers  of  the  paxdeh,  and  all  docu- 
ments directed  by  law  to  be  kept  therewith  shall  either 
xemain  in  their  existing  custody,  or»be  deposited  in  such 
custody  as  the  Parish  Council  may  direct." 

But  even  now  we  are  left  entirely  in  the  dark  as  to 
what  the  words  "documents,  pubHc  books,  writings, 
and  paipers  of  the  parish  "  act^ially  include,  not  one 
i>eing  specially  mentioned      *        *        * 

lb  appears  by  the  Treasury  circular  of  30th  Xovember, 
169Q,^  that  the  First  Lord  has  appointed  a  Committee 
■"  to  inquire  and  report  as  to  any  arrangements  now  in 
operation  for  the  collection,  custody,  indexing,  and 
XJaikndaring  of  local  records  (para.  2  aays  "  documents  '*)> 
•m,  as  to  any  further  measures  which  it  may  ba  ndvis- 
able  to  take  for  this  purpose." 

Here,  again,  we  are  in  the  same  dilemma  as  before  (in 
1803    and   1894)   as   to  the   exact   meaning  of  "local 
records  "  and  "  documents,"  for  they  are  not  specifically 
mentioned  either  in  this  circular  or  in  Schedule  No.  1 
which  accompanies  it.  ' 

Some  slight  light  is  thrown  upon  their  meaning  by 
Schedule  No.  2,  paras.  4,  5,  in  which  are  mentioned :  -- 


Antiquarian  documents 
C!ollections  (local) 
Documents 


-    See  paragraph  4 

6 
1,3,4 


n 


r  Ecclesiastical    -        -  -        . 

•j  Diocesan  registers     -       -        -        . 

I  Church  parish  registers 

(These  are  Church  records  under 
the  Local  Government  (England 
and  Wales)  Act  of  5  March  1894. 
Section  17  (8)). 

Churchwardens'  accounts  -       -       - 
(These   have   not   been   specially 
mentioned  in  this  Act  as  being 
Church  records). 

Enclosure  awards  (old) 
General  antiquarian  records 
History  documents  -        -        -        . 
Leases  (old)      -       -        .        .       _ 
Local  documents       -        >       -       . 

Local  administration  documents 
Maps  ----._ 
Manor  rolls  (old)  -  .  .  . 
Manorial  and  local  courts,  records  of 
Personal  documents 
Terriers  (old,  not  Church  terriers)  - 
Title  deeds        -       -       -       -        - 


4 
5 
5 


n 


5 


), 
»i 
n 
n 
n 
n 
»i 
>i 
>, 
n 


5 

4 
4 
5 
4,6 
3 
5 
5 
5 
4 
5 
4 

Burt  there  are  several  others  which  are  not  given,  suoh 
for  instance   as : 

Trusts  and  the  Acts  of  Parliament  and  plans  relating 
to~— 

Canals. 
Pathways. 
Boads. 
Turnpike  roads. 

Accounts,  in  separate  books,  of — 
Ale  conners. 
Constables. 
Overseers  of  the  Poor. 


Parish  apprentices — 

The  dates  of  their  apprenticeship. 

The  terms  of  their  apprenticeship. 

The  names    -\of  the  persons  to  whom  they 

The  addresses/    were  apprenticed. 

Highway  (rate)  books. 

Land  (tax)  „ 

liighting  (rate)      „ 

Watchmen  (rate)  „ 

Hair  powder  taxes. 

Window  „       (7  Will  3,  c.  18). 

And  all  other  taxes  imposed  by  Acts  of  Parliament 

All  these  give  the  names  and  addresses,  etc.,  etc.,  of 
the  inhabitants  of  a  parish  from  early  times;  most 
valuable  information,  and  nowhere  else  to  be  found  so 
fully,  or  at  all  in  some  instances. 

There  are  also — 

Sidesmen's  accounts. 

TVthing 

Vestry  Mmutes. 

which  also  give  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  inhabi- 
tants of  a  pariah.  The  latter  (Veetiy  Minutes)  f^ve 
the  transactions  of  the  Vestry  in  detail  and  in  chiono- 
logical  sequence,  and  contain  the  original  signatures 
of  the  Testrymen  (in  olden  times,  mostly  the  Uite  of  the 
parish),  dating  from  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign. 

But  the  three  last  named,  if  not  already  decided  by 
the  clergy  as  to  whether  church  or  local  records  under 
the  Act  of  5th  March,  1894,  will  have  to  be  settled  now 
under  Schedule  No.  2,  Clause  5. 

All  these  records  (and  many  more  which  I  could 
enumerate)  are  of  enormous  use  and  value  when,  writing 
upon  biography,  genealogy,  history  (local  principally), 
inhabitants  of  a  parish  (names  and  places),  topography, 
in  all  their  various  branches,  and  contain  such  informa- 
tion as  is  nowhere  else  to  be  found. 

In  several  of  the  large  towns  the  local  records  which 
remain  have  been  brought  together  into  one  centre, 
but  they  are  not  by  any  means  arranged  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  render  them  accessible  for  consultation  in 
the  easiest  manner  possiUe,  nor  is  there  always  a  list  of 
them.  A  large  portion  are  tied  iip  in  bundles,  instead 
of  being  pasted  into  guard  books.  Some  of  these  bundles 
have  covering  papers,  while  others  have  none.  The 
bundles  are  usually  laid  flat,  one  on  tiie  top  of  the  other, 
Instead  of  upright  and  side  by  side,  the  periods  of  time 
are  frequently  not  marked  on  the  outside  of  them,  thus 
necessitating  the  opening  of  many  of  them,  and  reading 
through  the  contents  of  each  paper  to  find  the  dates. 

Books  are  treated  in  a  similar  manner,  and  several 
have  no  labels  on  their  backs  to  indicate  the  nature  of 
their  contents  and  the  dates. 

Maps,  plans,  terriers  (not  church  terriers),  etc.,  art* 
very  frequently  without  any  labels  to  show  the  ooutonts 
and  dates: 

The  permission  of  their  custodian  has  of  course  to  be 
obtained  for  the  inspection  and  examination  of  these 
records ;  though  the  permission,  as  far  as  I  per.<oiia^W 
have  experienced,  has  nearly  always  been  accorded. 

Sometimes  a  fee,  varying  in  amount,  has  to  be  pa*d. 
The  inspection  and  examination  must  be  made  on  certain 
days,  and  within  certain  hours,  and  all  8ubj<»rt  to  priral^ 
arrangement  with  the  custodian.  Sometimes  no  >uch 
inspection  is  allowed  to  the  public,  but  only  by  the 
custodian  acting  upon  the  written  request  of  the 
student. 

The  usual  result — to  the  student — in  order  to  save 
expenses  and  the  time  of  himself  and  of  the  custodian 
is  that  he  has  to  make  a  hurried,  and  consequently 
imperfect,  search,  which  would  not  be  the  case  if  the 
records  were  properly  arranged,  indexed,  and  calen- 
dared, and  rendered  easily  accessible  by  right,  and  not 
by  favour. 

But  what  of  those  local  records  of  these  towns  which 
are  non  est  ?  Where  are  they  ?  Have  they  been  asked 
for,  searched  for,  advertised  for?  I  should  be  inclined 
to  say,  from  what  I  know  and  have  heard,  no. 

Doubtless  many  have  been  in  the  hands  of  private 
persons  in  previous  times  on  loan,  and  have  been  sold 
as  part  of  their  estate  after  their  death,  and  so  have 
become  scattered  all  over  the  kingdom  and  even  abroad ; 
some  have  been  borrowed  privately,  and  are  still  in 
the  borrowers'  hands,  who  doubtless  would  give  them 
up  if  their  attention  was  called  to  it ;  others,  agun, 
remain  in  private  libraries,  or  in  private  colloctions, 
unknown  to  be  there  by  their  present  owners. 
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Daring  each  year  I  read  a  very  large  number  of  the 
catalogues  of  second-hand  book  and  MSS.  sellers  in 
England.  In  them  I  am  continually  meeting  with  such 
reeords  for  sale,  as  do  I  also  in  the  catalogues  of  ithe 
great  book  and  MSS.  sellers  by  public  auction. 

Sometimes  I  have  sent  information  to  those  authori- 
ties (public  offices,  corporations,  parishes),  to  whom  they 
lightrully  belong,  and  in  some  instances  the  books, 
MSS.,  etc.,  have  been  obtained  by  those  authorities  by 
process  of  law,  purchase,  or  other  means,  and  returned 
to  their  rightful  resting-places. 

In  small  towns  and  villages  the  remnant  of  looal 
parish  records  are  seldom  to  be  found  now  in  any 
quantity,  and  hardly  ever  in  chronological  sequence, 
without  huge  gaps;  indeed,  some  series  are  altogether 
missing,  and  those  left  are  nearly  always  torn  and 
battered,  and  in  a  sad  state  of  mutilation.  Where  are 
the  remaining  portions  of  them,  even  if  now  in  exist- 
ence P 

At  all  registries  the  scale  of  fees  (for  they  vary)  are 
far  too  high,  as  are  also  the  charges  for  copying.  They 
should  be  verv  considerably  reduced,  and  be  made  upon 
one  universal  system.  A  Parliamentary  return  was 
published  a  few  years  ago  showing  what  the  fees  were 
then  at  the  various  diocesan  registries. 

»  «  »  «  ♦  »    .       » 

As  regards  the  local  records  mentioned  in  Schedule 
No.  2,  pars.  4  and  5,  it  is  almost  inconceivable  the 
chaotic  state  of  some  of  them.    I  will  instance: 

1.  Enclosure  awards  (old). 

2.  Leases  (old). 

3.  Maps. 

4.  Manor  rolls  (old). 

5.  Manorial  and  Local  Courts,  records  of. 

6.  Terriers  (old)  (not  Church  terriers). 

7.  Title  deeds. 

The  originals  of  nearly  the  whole  of  these,  from  being 
more  or  less  of  a  legal  character,  have  'been  in  the  offices 
of  solicitors  and  of  stewards  of  manors  (who  are  usually 
solicitors),  and  copies  of  some  others  have  been  with 
the  Custos  Botulorum  of  the  county.  As  time  wore  on, 
the  occasions  for  consulting  them  became  less  and  less, 
and  as  parchments  and  papers  in  the  solicitors'  offices 
accumulated,  they  were  sold  in  very  many  instances  to 
the  buyers  (usually  second-hand  book  and  MSS.  sellers) 
of  such  documents  by  private  sale. 

They  were  then  resold  privately  by  those  book  and 
MSS.  sellers  to  their  customers  en  hloc,  or,  by  being 
inserted  in  their  catalogues  (issued  periodically),  each 
one  as  a  separate  lot  to  be  bought  by  any  who  chose  to 
pay  the  prices  asked,  which  range  from  2s.  to  £50 
according  to  the  state  of  the  document  and  its  literary 
value.  This  is  notably  the  case  with  Nos.  1,  2,  5,  and  6, 
and  especially  so  with  No.  4. 

Thus  thev  become  distributed  all  over  the  kingdom; 
and,  indeed,  the  world,  for  Americans,  in  whatever  part 
of  the  globe  they  may  be  living,  buy  such  records 
largely.  Once  so  distributed,  they  hardly  ev^  find 
iiheiT  way  back  again  to  the  parishes  to  which  ttiey 
properly  belong. 

There  are  some  second-hand  book  and  MSS.  sellers 
whose  catalogues  show  that  eight-teniths  of  the  lots 
therein  are  formed  from  Nos.  1,  2,  4,  5,  and  6. 

It  was  but  a  year  or  two  ago  that  I  saw  a  very  large 
part  of  the  early  Rolls  and  other  documents  connected 
therewith  of  a  manor  in  Leicestershire,  for  sale  in 
separate  lots,  in  the  catalogue  of  a  second-hand  book- 
seller near  London. 

Again,  it  was  only  a  few  weeks  since  that  I  saw 
almost  the  whole  of  the  records  relating  to  another 
manor  near  London  for  sale  in  a  similar  manner  in  the 
catalogue  of  another  MSS.  seller  in  Suffolk  for  a  perioi, 
say,  from  a.d.  1500  to  1800. 

The  question  of  getting  any  of  the  old  local  records 
copied  is  a  great  one.  If  the  student  has  not  the  timy 
to  do  it  himself,  he  must  get  it  done  for  him,  but  how 
is  he  to  find  readily  an  official  personage  acquainted 
with  the  old  styles  of  writing  and  with  the  proper  year 
between  1st  January  and  24th  March  prior  to  1752, 
when  the  new  mode  of  reckoning  the  year  from  Ist 
January  began?  Such  a  person  does  not  exist  locally 
in   England    as   he  (the  Archiviste)    does  m  foreign 


countries,  and  the  student  must  either  seek  some  local 
antiquary  and  ask  him  as  a  favour,  or  send  from  else- 
where at  a  large  expense  a  competent  person  to  cdpy  it 
for  him. 

Even  as  regards  the  church  records,  the  very  largest 
portion  of  the  elderly  clergy  cannot  read  even  their 
old  registers  accurately;  indeed,  some  cannot  do  ao 
at  all,  and  hardly  any  of  the  young  clergy  can  read 
them.  So,  as  accuracy  is  the  very  essence  of  antiquarian 
research,  it  does  not  do  to  rely  for  that  ingredient  from 
the  clergy.    That  is  my  almost  universal  expmenco. 

Now,  compare  this  with  the  general  stale  of  such 
matters  abroad. 

In  Austria,  Belgium,  France,  Germany,  Holland, 
Italy,  Savoy,  Switzerland,  to  my  own  personal  know- 
ledge, all  such  records  as  the  Treasury  now  propose  to 
detd  with,  as  well  as  all  others  of  a  local  nature,  have 
been  collected  for  many  years  pest^  and  search  has 
been  made  for  those  missing,  which  often  and  often^nave 
been  recovered,  and  have  been  brought  together  into 
one  central  local  resting-place,  where  all  are  properly 
preserved,  classified,  arranged,  and  labelled  (contents 
and  periods),  as  weU  as  wholly  or  partially  calendared 
and  mdexed. 

This  is  especially  the  case  in  France,  which  oopu'ry 
stands  unrivalled  in  this  respect,  as  evid^iced  by  the 
multitudinous  Government  books  (all  printed)  of  every 
collection  of  public  records  in  every  part  of  that  coantry, 
books  which  can  be  bought  by  anybody  for  a  few  francs 
each,  and  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

I  hare  searched  personally  the  local  records  at  the 
following  places:  — 


In  Austria   - 

In  France     - 

In  Italy 
In  Savoy 

In  Switzerland 


Vienna. 

r  Amiens. 

Boulogne. 

Calais. 

Grenoble. 
.  Montpelller. 

Florence. 

Annecy. 

{Berne. 
Lucerne. 


In  each  of  these  places  I  have  found  these  records  in 
the  Bureau  des  Archives  (generally  a  separate  building) 
in  the  custody  of  the  Archiviste.  All  are  well  dassified, 
arranged,  and  most  easy  of  access,  consultalUe  every 
day  in  the  week  (except  Sunday),  generally  from  0  a.m. 
to  12  noon,  and  from  2  to  5  p.m.,  i.e.,  six  hours  daily, 
and  without  charge.  If  anything  is  required  to  be 
copied  or  traced,  it  is  quickly  and  beautifully  done, 
and  the  charge  is  ridiculously  small  compared  with 
similar  work  in  England. 

The  Archiviste  is  always  a  man  who  has  passed  a  part 
of  his  training  in  a  paloeographic  school,  as  have  also 
his  assistants,  so  that  there  ia  no  difficulty  whatever 
in  his  being  aUe  to  read  fluently  any  document  under 
his  charge,  and  no  doubt  need  enter  the  mind  of  the 
teacher  or  student  of  any  erron»  or  inaccuracies  being 
committed  in  the  copy  of  papers,  maps,  or  plana  which 
may  have  been  made  for  him  1^  the  Archiviste. 

The  French  system  I  would  take  as  the  model  for 
this  proposed  work  in  England  par  excdlenee. 

1  wtrald  pn>ceed  thus :  — 

Decide  what  are  church  records. 

Decide  what   are  local  records. 

Collect  all  the  existing  looal  records  together. 

Try  and  find  by  every  means  possible  those  which 
are  missing  from  their  cbrondogical  order  and 
from  their  proper  series. 

Collect  all  the  remaining  local  records  together. 

Put  all  of  them  into  a  separate  fireproof  and  dry 
building. 

Classify. 

Arrange. 

Label  (contents  and  periods). 

Calendar. 

Index  each  and  all. 

Put  them  all  into  the  ooatody  of  competent 
authority. 
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Put  them  all  ttnder  the  care  and  oharge  of  a  com- 
petent man  and  asaUtante,  all  of  whom,  as  a 
sine  qud  noriy  most  be  able  to  read  old  writings 
fluently  and  be  aible  to  make  a  oopy  of  any  of 
them  aocnrately,  as  is  done  abroad. 

Let  a  table  of  fees  be  the  same  thromghout  Ikigland 
and  Wales,  and  framed  on  the  most  moderate 
aoale  possible,  for  as  a  rule  the  searcher  and 
student  is  not  a  man  of  large  means. 

Let  the  ndes  and  regulations  for  the  public  be  the 
same  ererywhere. 

If  a  clause  of  six  lines  had  been  added  to  the  Local 
Goyemment  (Ikigland  and  Wales)  Act  of  5ih  March, 
1804,  as  was  suggested,  and  if  Parliament  had  passed 
it,  all  the  above  might  have  been  d(me  and  been  in  full 
working  order  by  this  time. 


The  Historical  MSS.  Commission  has  done 
immense  amount  of  most  valuable  work  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  but  beyond  their  printed  reports,  the- 
original  MSS.  is  very  difficult  to  oibtain  access  to  if  a 
more  detailed  view  of  any  document  is  required  than 
appears  in  the  Report,  owing  to  the  unwillingness  of 
the  custodian  and  owner,  as  the  csAe  may  be,  to  arrange 
for  its  inspection,  and  from  frequently  having  no 
authorised  person  to  show  it  to  the  student. 

Li  the  case  of  Diocesan  records,  Corporation  reoordsy. 
etc.,  this  difficulty  ia  removed  to  some  extent,  but  it 
remains  hard  and  faat  in  the  case  of  private  owners. 

Chables  a.  J.  Masox. 

29,  Emperor's  Gate,  London,  S.W. 
May  10th,  1900. 


37.  Akbwebs  to  Qubbdss    fsoic  Mia.  Jamis  Mtlls,  M.B.I.A.,  Dxfuty  Kbepzs  or  thb  Rboo&ds,  Dublin 


(Schedule  1.) 

L  Apart  from  the  collection  of  Public  Beoords 
Slathered  in  the  Public  Beoozd  Office,  Dixblin.  this  citj 
contauns  historical  MS.  coUectiona  or  boon  whose 
iveservation  is  important,  in 

Library,  Trinity  CoUege,  Dublm. 

Library,  Boyal  Irish  Academy. 

National  Lilbrary. 

a^  Mundcipail  Becords  in  City  Hall. 

Muniments  of  the  former  Guild  of  MeichaotB, 

SMBerved  at  MeichaDite'  HaM  SdiooL  41,  Wellington 
ay.  (Those  of  a  few  other  guilda  are  preserred 
by  their  modem  representatii^ea,  though  in  most 
cases  the  Guild  Beoorda  have  been  bat  Of 
scattered.) 

Libraiy  of  the  Franciscan  Convent,   MercihaQts 
Quay. 

Librazy  <^  Primate  Marsh.  St.  Patrick's 
Oathediral. 

Archbishop's  Begistry,  43,  Kiildare  Street. 

Muniments  ofl  Cathedlral  of  St.  Patrifl(k. 

MunimentB  of  Cathedral,  Holy  Trinity  (Christ 
Church). 

Office  of  BegLstiar,  Trinity  College. 

Office  of  Begistrar,  King  and  Queen's  College  of 
Physicians. 

Office  of  Begistrar,  Boyad  College  of  Sureeons. 

Outside  Dublin — 

County  Becords : 

Clerks  of  Oiown  and  Peace. 

County  Treasurers     -        -\  Now  undersecretaries 
Secretaries  of  Grand  Juries/  of  County  Councils. 

Clerks  of  Petty  Sessions. 

Ecclesiastical : 
Late  Established  Church. 

Boman  Caibholic  Church.  Begisters  are  gene- 
rally preserved  in  city  parishes.  Those  of  county 
parishes  appear  to  be  very  diefective. 

Presbyterian  Church.  Many  of  the  presbyteries 
and  Kirk  Sessions  preserve  full  and  valuable 
Becoids. 

Municipal : 

The  Town  Clerks  of  the  various  cities  and 
boroughs.  {See  Beporta  made  to  the  Lrish  Beooid 
Commissioners  in  iSiO  in  vol.  L  of  the  Commia- 

sioners'  Beports,  pp.  206-260.) 

3  and  4.  There  are  fire  proof  MSS.  rooms  in  Trinity 
OoQege  Libraiy,  and  the  Boj^  Irish  Academy.  The 
National  Library  is  practically  fireproof.  I  understand 
that  a  fireproof  room  has  recently  been  built  for  the 
Registry  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  Archbishop.  The 
other  collectione  in  Dublin,  though  generally  faixly  weQ 
kept  are' not,  I  beHeve,  free  from  &e. 

Outside  Dulblin,  the  Becords  are  rarely  safe.  Eib- 
quiries  made  as  to  the  Becords  of  the  Clerks  of  the 
Crown  and  Peace  have  shown  that  in  modem  times  the 
Becords  of  no  less  than  eight  counties  have  been  de- 


stroyed by  fires;  while  veiy  many  have  suffered  frain 
being  stowed  away  in  damp  cellars,  or  lost  from  want, 
of  proper  places  for  keeping  them. 

9.  Seven  volumes  of  calendars  of  the  ancient  Records 
of  the  City  of  Dublin  have  been  published. 

Also  Calendars  of  the  Council  Books  of  Cork,. 
Toughal,  and  Kinsale. 

The  Becords  of  Galway  and  Waterford  have 
been  in  part  reported  on  by  the  Historical  Mss.  Com- 
mission. 

11.  See  No.  4  above. 

(dohedule  2.) 

1  and  2.  I  do  not  think  any  practical  good  would  be 
attained  by  a  general  system  of  establishing  local  offices 
for  the  purposes  suggested.  3liere  is  no  class  ootiida 
Dublin  and  Belfast^  and  possibly  Cork,  likoiy  to  .make 
use  of  the  documents  for  real  historical  reseaxob  who 
could  not  as  readily  consult  th^n  in  Dvblin. 

Moreover  tiie  local  recordis  of  any  but  recent  date  are 
in  most  districts  so  few,  and  so  much  has  already  been 
done  to  centralise  them  here,  that  in  most  cases  very 
little  is  left  for  local  students,  if  any  sucAn  be  found. 

If  any  experiment  at  forming  local  offices  be  tried,  X 
would  suggest  an  effort  to  gather  the  Becords  of  the 
Presbyterian  Churches,  say  at  BeBast  If  there,  the 
county  Becords  of  Antrim,  not  having  yet  been  placed 
under  the  charge  of  this  office,  might  be  pennitted  to 
be  placed  in  the  custody  of  a  properiy-equipped  local 
office. 


An  excellent  Diocesan  Library  at  Airmagh  which 
an  endowment  sufficient  to  secure  the  services  of  an 
accomplished  Librarian,  and  which  already  possesses  a 
series  of  mediseval  Episcopal  Begisters,  unique  in 
Irdand,  seems  to  offer  a  suitable  foundation  for  such 
an  office  at  Armagh,  but  there  is  little  reason  to  ex- 
pect that  it  wouAd  prove  of  material  service  to  students. 

If  a  centre  be  sought  in  the  south,  Kilkenny  alone 
seems  to  possess  suffiicienc  local  Becords  to  form  a  odr 
lection.  The  important  historical  collection  of  the 
Marquis  of  Ormonde  in  Kilkenny  Osistle  might  be  com- 
bined with  valuaible  early  reconis  of  the  ciiy  and  of 
the  Bishop.  The  County  Becords  of  Kilkenny  also  have 
not  yet  been  removed. 

5.  Except  in  a  few  of  the  leading  corporations  there 
aire  unfortunat^y  no  ancient  d<ocuments  relating  to  local 
administration  remaining.  It  is  much  to  be  desired 
that  encouiragement  should  be  held  out  to  sucSl  towns  as 
Waterford,  Kilkenny,  and  Galway,  to  provide  some 
suitable  means  of  preserring  their  valuable  eariy  re- 
cords, or  to  place  them  in  a  proper  place  to  seoore 
their  safety. 

While  the  Beoords  of  the  Peace  Offioes  are  now  hang 
removed  to  this  office,  there  are  some  classes  of  docu- 
tnents — ^for  example  maps  of  railways,  enclosures,  and 
the  Hke,  deposited'  in  those  offices  \mder  Acts  of  Par- 
liament with  the  intention  of  securing  their  continuous 
preservation  in  the  neighbourhood  affected,  whicb  it 
woiild  be  desirable  should  be  kept  in  ilocal  custody,  if 
it  be  found  practicable  to  establish  any  local  o&mb, 

4.  It  is  unlikely  that  owners  of  dDCuments  of  anti- 
quarian value  would  be  willing  to  place  them  in  the 
custodly  of  any  local  officer  controiHedl  by  a  koai  body. 
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Id  the  sagg^ested  case  of  a  'local  office  at  Eilkennj  it 
noufid  poobaJbly  be  necessaiy  to  give  Hbe  iMaxquis  d 
OimoiMe  some  control  over  the  office  and  its  castodiaio. 

5.  Tbe  Pan£&  Begleters  of  the  former  Est&blished 
Church  are  controlled  bj  statute. 

In  any  attempt  to  collect  or  centralise  Parish  Becords 
<i  other  ohuxches,  I  would  suggest  thait  the  effort  to 
secure  them  should  be  limited  to  the  older  books — saj 
titose  more  than  70  years  of  age,  eo  as  to  leaye  those 
dlBsluog  with  HTing  men  undisturbed.  Had  it  been 
possible  to  proceed  on  theee  lines  in  dealing  with  the 
Mgisters  of  tbe  Established  Church  it  woulld  h&Ye  re- 


moved many  of  the  difficulties  experioiced  bythisoffioe, 
and  jxobMy  hare  secured  &  much  more  representatiTs 
oofiection  here. 

It  ie  very  desmble  tihat  some  effort  shoidd  be  made 
to  secure  any  old  Boman  Gatholao  Begistecs  whidh  sur- 
riye.  It  can  hardily  be  expected  that  they  would  he 
sent  to  public  offices,  but  a  suggestion  that  they  migh^ 
be  gathered  into  andl  preserved  in  the  Libraries  <>• 
Diocesan  Colleges,  or  simslar  institutioDS,  migbb  n^ee 
with  some  success. 

Pablio  Becord  Office,  Dublin, 
0th  Manh,  1900. 


38.  Memorandijm  by  Mb.  Wai/teb  C.  Benshaw,  K.O. 


5,  Stone  Buildings,  Lincobi'a  Inn,  W.C. 

My  personal  knowledge  in  respect  of  the  matters  in- 
quired after  is  princfpaBy,  though  not  exolusiyely,  oon- 
fined  to  pansh  registers  and  kindred  documents  in  Bast 
Sussex,  or,  to  be  more  accurate,  in  the  Archdeaconry  of 
Lewes,  and  I  propose  especially  to  deal  with  these. 

As  a  rule,  the  parish  registets  are  now  weU  kept,  though 
recently  I  inspected  one  dating  from  about  1570  which  had 
at  some  earlier  time  been  very  carefully  repaired  by 
mounting  loose  and  ragged  sheets  on  •parchment,  but  in 
which  case  exposure  to  later  damp  had  caused  4ihe  oM 
sheets  and  the  parchment  to  -become  detached,  and  so  the 
▼alue  of  the  former  repair  was  destroyed. 

The  Bishops'  transcripts  oi  the  registers  for  the  Arch- 
deaccHiry  of  Lewes  and  the  deanery  of  South  Mailing 
<ti)At  is,  for  all  East  Sussex  except  the  deanery  of  Battle) 
are  presenred  in  the  office  of  Mr.  E.  C.  Currej[,  the 
registrar  at  Lewes,  in  a  fire-proof,  dry,  and  weU-yentilated 
building.  They  are  kept  in  bundles,  one  for  each  parish, 
which  is  itself  sub-divided  into  smaller  bundles,  embrace 
ing  the  periods  (1)  from  the  commencement  to  the  Parlia- 
mentary disturbances,  (2)  from  about  1660  to  1600,  (3) 
from  1700  to  1749,  and  (4)  from  1750  onward.  Some  of 
these  transcripts  are  on  paper  and  others  on  parchment, 
and,  as  a  rule,  they  are  well  presenred,  though  some  few 
have  suffered  from  damp  in  former  times,  and  a  yery 
few  have  partially  perished  or  are  perishing  from  the  bad 
quality  of  the  paper  used. 

The  point  which  I  wish  to  make  is  that  the  old  registers 
anterior  to  the  coming  into  operation  of  the  Qeneral  Begis- 
tration  Act  and  these  transcripts  should  be  kept  in  one 
accessible  place.  The  registers  and  the  transcripts  do 
not  always  tally,  and  when  this  is  the  case  I  have  some- 
times come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  transcripts  are  the 
more  accurate,  and,  therefore,  in  any  case,  facility  of  com- 
parison is  desirable.  I  have  selected,  rather  at  haphazard, 
from  different  parts  of  the  county  the  following  instances, 
where  the  transcripts  coyer  periods  for  which  i^e  registers 
are  wanting :  (1)  Dallington,  where  the  transcripts  begin 
in  1600  and  the  registers  in  1643,  (2)  Selmeston,  where  the 
transcripts  begin  in  1606  and  the  registers  in  1667  or 
1677,  ^3)  Portolade  and  Haughton,  where  the  separate 
transcripts  begin  in  1606  and  the  registers  only  in  1666, 


when  the  older  ones  are  said  to  haye  been  burnt,  and  (4) 
Old  Shoreham,  where  the  transoripts  begin  before  1620 
and  the  registers  only  in  1723.  As  regards  the  latter 
parish  I  haye  seen  amongst  some  old  family  papers  this 
entry :  '*  Old  Shoreham  'Begistir  Boo£,  bought  by  William 
Blaker,  Esq.,  HD'czciy."  ;  to  which  I  may  append  a  refer- 
ence  to  a  note  in  Sussex  Archnological  Collections,  toL 
xxxix.,  page  226,  showing  how  the  register  of  Beiwiek, 
in  Sussex,  from  1611  to  1767,  was  found  in  1B04  among 
the  papers  of  the  solicitor  of  a  preyioos  rector  of  the  parish, 
who  had  died  in  1846.  On  the  other  hand,  the  transcripts 
are  always  wanting  from  about  1640  or  1646  to  1660,  and 
often  a  year  or  two  later.  Therefore,  much  saying  of 
time  and  a  greater  insurance  of  accuracy  would  be  attamed 
by  collecting  these  registers  and  transcripts  into  one  plaoo. 

The  licences  for  marriages  kept  in  the  aboye  office  begin 
in  the  Archdeaconry  of  Lewes  about  1586,  and  are  in  tiie 
earlier  years  contained  in  books  recording  some  proceed- 
ings of  the  Archdeaconry  Court  and  other  matters. 
There  are  seyen  volumes  endins  in  1720,  the  latter  of 
these  being  mainly  indices  in  chronological  order.  To 
obtain  complete  information  it  is  often  necessary,  and, 
after  1728»  it  is  imperatiye  to  refer  to  the  bonds,  which 
are  tied  up  in  bundles.  These  documents,  as  well  as  the 
Koences  for  South  Mailing  Deanery,  are  in  yery  good 
order,  and  are  kept  in  oak  chests,  bui  not  in  a  fire-inoof 
place.  • 

I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  desirable  to  establish  a  local 
office  for  the  preservation,  arrangement,  and  study  of 
documents  of  the  description  alluded  to  in  the  questions. 
In  Sussex,  I  think,  having  regard  to  the  sharp  divisioa 
which  has  long  existed  between  East  Sussex,  with  itf 
three  Bapes,  and  West  Sussex,  with  its  three  Bi^es,  and 
wl^ch  divlfeion  agrees  wiith  the  EcdesiafijkicU  .diyisior 
into  the  Archdeaconries  of  Lewes  and  Chichester,  thai 
the  local  centres  should  be  chosen  one  at  Chichester  and 
one  at  Lewes,  and  I  can  suggest  no  authority  to  be  en- 
trusted with  the  duty  of  supervision  except  the  County 
Councils  for  East  and  West  Sussex  respectively.  H,. 
however,  the  Government  were  to  be  entrusted,  I  would 
Hu^est  that  some  use  to  that  end  might  be  made  of  the 
Probate  District  Begistries. 

9th  May,  1000. 


30.   SX70OESTI0NB    FOB    THE    PbESSBVATION    OF    CoiTTElCPO&AJtT  BbOOBDS  BXLATVSQ  TO  LOGAL  GOVBBKianffT. 


The  contemporary  records  of  the  various  IochI 
governing  bodies  (including  county,  town,  district  and 
parish  councils,  school  boards,  vestries,  boards  of 
guardians,  quarter  and  petty  sessions  and  various  bodies 
-of  trustees  and  commissioners)  contain  matters  of  great 
importance  to  the  historian  as  well  as  to  the  student  of 
social  problems.  During  the  last  two  years  we  have  had 
occasion  to  consult  these  records  in  many  parts  of 
England,  from  Yorkshire  to  Cornwall,  and  whilst,  with 
only  one  exception^  we  have  been  most  courteously 
accorded  ample  facilities  of  access,  we  have  found,  in 
most  cases,  tnat  the  modem  records  have  been,  and  still 
are,  imperiectly  preserved.  It  seems  rare  for  a  parish  to 
possess  even  a  complete  series  of  vestry  minutes  for  the 
past  hundred  years.  This  lack  of  care  is  not,  however, 
confined  to  the  rural  parish.  In  hardly  any  case  have 
we  found  a  town  'council  in  possession  of  a  complete 
series  of  all  its  archives  and  publications  for  the  19th 
century.  Even  large  cities  whicn  have  spent  considerable 
sums  in  preserving  and  printing  their  ancient  documents, 
are  found  to  be  neglecting  their  contemporary  records. 

There  are,  however,  signs  of  greater  interest  being 
taken  n  the  preservation  of  local  records,  and  we  have 


often  found  among  the  officials  or  elected  representatives 
one  or  two  persons  striving  for  an  improvement  in  the 
existing  arrangements.  This  leads  us  to  believe  tiiat  a 
circular  sent  to  the  local  authorities,  containing  specific 
suggestions  for  the  i)reservation  of  local  documents 
would,  in  itself,  do  a  great  deal  of  good. 

The  local  records  which  ought  to  be  continuously  pre- 
served in  a  complete  series  vary  according  to  the  func- 
tions and  procedure  oi  the  authority  concerned.  Our 
experience  leads  us  to  make  the  following  general 
suggestions. 

Every  local  governing  body  ought  to  preserve  an 
absolutely  complete  series  of  : — 

1.  The  minutes  of  its  proceedings,  as  authenticated  by 
the  chairman,  whether  in  MS.  volumes  or  in  print. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  minutes  should  include  or 
incorporate  the  rei)orts  of  committees  or  officers  on 
which  resolutions  are  passed,  and  also  the  substance 
of  correspondence  on  which  action  is  taken.  If  this 
is  not  done,  Nos.  2  and  5  become  of  supreme  impor- 
tance. 
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2.  The  reports  presented  to  it  by  committees  or  officers 
whether  in  mS.  or  print. 

3.  The  minutes  of  all  its  committees,  as  authenticated 
by  the  committee  chairman,  whether  in  MS.  volumes  or 
in  print 

4.  Statements  of  accounts  whenever  prepared,  in- 
cluding in  all  cases  the  annual  statements  of  revenue  and 
expenditure,  balance  sheets  or  other  returns  of  assets  and 
liaoilities,  <kc. 

The  current  cash  books,  ledgers,  <bc.,  will  naturally 
be  preserved  for  a  few  years  for  legal  and  financial 
reasons.  If  the  statements  are  preserved  in  a  com- 
plete series,  there  is  little  object,  from  an  historical 
point  of  view,  in  preserving  the  cash  books  themselves 

5.  All  letters  (other  than  formal  acknowledgement, 
and  approvals^  to  and  from  Gk)vemment  departments 
ther  local  autnorities,  or  public  bodies  of  anyldnd. 

The  entire  correspondence,  in  and  out,  will 
naturally  be  preserved  for  a  year  or  two.  It  is 
suggested  that,  at  the  end  of  each  year,  the  collected 
correspondence  of  the  seventh  (?)  year  back  should 
be  sorted  prior  to  being  destroyed,  and  all  contracts 
and  important  private  letters  preserved,  together 
Ttdth  those  mentioned. 

6.  Everything  which  it  prints  for  issue  to  its  members 
or  the  public,  including  therefore  not  onl^  all  agendsus, 
reports,  accounts  and  minutes  that  are  prmted,  but  also 
all  maps  and  plans  (of  drainage,  property  or  boundaries), 
bye-lawB,  standing  orders,  electoral  registers,  public 
notices,  forms,  &c. 

These  should  be  bound  up  in  one  or  more  vohmies 
each  year,  anything  specially  confidential  being  sepa- 
rately bound  and  so  marked. 

7.  All  printed  matter  officially  relating  to  its  pro- 
ceedings, such  as  Local  Acts,  Provisional  Orders,  other 
orders  of  Government  departments,  proceedings  at  local 
inquiries  or  before  Parliamentary  Committees,  briefs  or 
other  documents  in  legal  proceedings,  drc 

8.  The  rates  and  assessments  on  hereditaments,  in  their 
final  form,  as  made  and  allowed. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  provisional  lists  and  other 
interim  documents  relating  to  valuation  need  not  be 
preserved  for  historical  reasons. 

9.  The  newspaper  cutting  book. 

Man^r  local  authorities  keep,  for  official  use,  a  book 
containing  cuttings  from  the  local  newsimpers,  giving 
the  reports  of  the  Council  meetings  and  other  refe- 


rences to  its  proceedings.  This  volume  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  historical  or  social  student, 
as  economising  his  time  and  protecting  him  a^nst 
the  loss  of  the  local  newspapers  ^by  destruction  or 
dispersion.  The  local  newspapers  contain  invaluable 
material  explaining  the  reasons  for  official  acts,  the 
plav  of  rival  parties,  and  last  but  not  least,  practi- 
cally the  only  record  x>f  irregularities  and  official 
scandals. 

The  preservation  of  local  archives  is,  of  course,  greatly 
fsicilitated  by  the  growing  practice  of  printing  documents 
for  current  use.  Unfortunately,  little  care  is  usually 
taken  to  preserve  a  complete  set  of  ephemeral  prints.  It 
would  be  a  most  desirable  thing  if  local  authonties  would 
make  it  a  rule  to  bind  up  for  record,  each  yeea  at  least, 
three  complete  sets  of  every  piece  of  printed  matter 
issued  dunng  the  year,  one  set  for  preservation  in  the 
office,  one  set  for  deposit  at  the  local  public  library  (or 
if  there  be  none,  at  the  public  librarjr  of  the  county 
town),  and  one  set  for  deposit  at  thd  British  Library  of 
Political  Science,  10,  Adelphi  Terrace,  London  ;  the 
laj^ter  being  the  only  national  library  which  aims  at  col- 
lecting and  preserving  the  proceedings  of  local  governing 
bodies. 

The  above  eight  classes  include  the  documents  which^ 
in  our  opinion  all  local  authorities  might  properly  be 
expected  themselves  to  preserve  for  ever  in  a  continuous 
series. '  There  are  other  classes  of  printed  matter^hich 
do  not  automatically  or  habitually  come  to  the  British 
Museum,  but  which  contain  information  of  importance 
to  the  student  of  local  government.  These  it  is  sug^ted 
should  be  made  the  siibject  of  systematic  preservation  by 
every  local  public  library.  Among  them  may  be  men- 
tioned : 

a.  Ephemeral  printed  matter  relating  to  local 
elections,  including  all  election  addresses,  handbills,, 
posters,  squibs,  <!bc. 

b.  Reports,  rules,  manifestoes,  &c.,  of  voluntary 
associations  dealing  with  matters  of  local  ^vem- 
ment,  such  as  ratepayers'  associations,  vigilance 
committees,  property  owners'  associations,  traders' 
defence  associations,  chambers  of  commerce,  trade 
unions  and  trades  councils,  <Ssc. 

c.  Pamphlets  on  questions  of  local  government  by 
local  residents. 

c^.  The  reports,  rules  and  accounts  of  local 
charities,  such  as  endowed  or  voluntary  schools^ 
hospitals,  reformatories,  ^c. 

Sidney  and  Beatbice  WebBw 

41,  Grosvenor  Road,  Westminster, 
July  1900. 


40.  Letter  from  Lieut. -Gol.  A.  Wblby,  M.P. 


26,  Sloane  Court,  S.W., 

26th  August,  1902. 

Dear  Mr.  Bamsey, — 

I  would  earnestly  press  upon  the  notice  of  the 
Local  Becords  Committee  a  collection  of  MSB.  I  saw 
last  spring  in  the  Exchequer  Gateway  at  Lincoln,  be- 
cause many  of  them  seem  in  danger  of  injury  or 
mishap. 

Part  of  the  collection  consists  of  bound  volumes 
arranged  on  shelves;   these  seem  duly  cared  for. 

In  another  part  of  the  room  there  are  some  sacks 
of  documents  lying  on  the  floor ;  it  is  these  I  would 
draw  attention  to. 

They  lie  close  to  the  heating-stove,  which  if  used 
would  be  a  danger  to  them,  while  if  paper  were  needed 


for  the  stove  there  would  be  temptation  to  take  it 
from  one  of  these  sacks. 

The  window  is  badly  broken,  and  lets  in  rain,  dust> 
and  dirt ;  unless  the  stove  is  used  the  damp  must  be 
doing  injury. 

The  contents  of  the  sacks  are  mainly  Institutions, 
Besignations,  etc.,  of  the  16th  century — ^possibly  the 
same  as  entries  in  the  Bishops'  Begisters — ^but  amongffe 
them  are  maiKy  earlier  documents,  some  14th  century 
by  the  writing,  and  wills  and  extracts  from  wills.  I 
am  certain  in  the  interests  of  Local  Becords  these 
MSS.  would  well  repay  careful  examination  and  being 
put  somewhere  more  safely. 

Yours  truly, 

A.  Welbt. 
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APPENDIX  VI. 


ENQUIRIES  OF  THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  PUBLIC  RECORDS   OF  THE  KINGDOM, 

Appointed  by  the  House  op  Commons  in  1800.  t 


I.  What  are  the  several  hOJ-ts  of  l^ublic  Records, 
Bolls,  InstrumentSy  and  Manuscript  Books  in  tout 
custody,  as  Keeper  of  the  said  Eecords?  distingaianing 
the  periods  of  time  to  which  each  sort  relates,  so  far 
as  70U  are  able? 

II.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  building  in  which 
they  are  lodged  as  to  security,  and  acoommodation 
for  the  keeping  thereof  ? 

III.  In  what  sort  of  preservation  are  the  said  Records, 
eitc.  ?    And  are  they  arranged  in  any,  ^nd  wluit  order  f 

IV.  Are  there  complete  and  correct  general  catalogues^ 
calendars,  schedules,  or  repertories,  and  also  particular 
indexes  to  each  sort  ?  Or  in  what  re8i>ect  are  the  said 
catalogues,  etc.,  and  indexes  defectiye?  And  what 
degree  of  utility  would  result  from  the  same  being  oom- 
pleted?  Stating  the  shortest  time  within  which  su<^ 
as  would  be  us^ul  might  be  completed  by  the  ordinary 
diligence  of  the  persons  usually  employed  in  the  said 
offioe ;  and  specifying  such  extra  assistance  (if  any)  as 
would  be  necessary  for  completing  them?  And  thei 
time  within  which  the  same  might  be  so  completed? 
And  in  case  any  such  catalogues,  etc.,  or  indexes  as 
are  wanting  in  your  offioe,  are  known  to  exist  else- 
where, specify  the  place  where,  or  the  person  in  whose 
hands  they  are,  and  whether  they  are  public  or  priyate 
property? 

V.  What  officei*s  or  clerks  are  employed  for  the 
custody  and  arrangement  of  the  Records,  etc.,  in  your 
office ;  specifying  their  general  duties  so  far  as  they 
regard  the  custody  or  arrangement  at  the  said  Records, 
etc.,  and  the  days  and  hours  of  their  attendance  for 


that  purpose,  together  with  an  account  of  their  neb 
annuM  salaries,  allowances  and  emoluments  (if  any) 
paid  to  them  by  the  Public,  in  respect  of  such  custody, 
etc.,  and  a  table  of  the  several  fees  demandable  fov 
each  search,  certificate,  or  copy  of  the  said  Records, 
etc.,  or  attendance  therewith,  together  with,  an  account 
of  the  net  annual  amount  thereof,  upon  the  average  of 
the  last  three  years,  for  which  the  same  can  be  made  up. 

VI.  Is  there  any  person  sj)ecially  entrusted  with  the 
care  of  the  said  Records,  etc.,  whose  duty  it  is  to  attend 
upon  every  search.  And  to  take  care  that  evsKj 
Record,  etc.,  be  duly  and  safely  restored  to  its  prop* 
place,  and  what  is  the  name  of  his  office  7  Or  is  there 
any  other,  and  what  regulation  observed  for  effecting 
these  purposes? 

VII.  What  number  of  Kcarclies,  certificates,  and  copies 
respecting  the  said  Records,  etc.,  have  been  made  in 
your  office  during  the  last  three  years,  whereof  any 
account  has  been  kept  ?  Specifying  the  particular  years, 
and  the  numlber  of  each  aearches,  cerbifioates,  ana 
copies  respectively  in  each  year,  so  far  as  you  are  able. 

VIII.  Has  any,  and  what  altemtion  taken  place  in  the 
contents,  arrangement,  or  condition  of  your  office,  or 
in  any  other  material  circumstance  respecting  the  said 
Records,  etc,  since  the  last  Parliamentazy  Enquiry 
relating  thereto? 

IX.  Are  there  any  matters  not  comprised  in  the  pre- 
ceding Questions,  which  it  is  necessary  or  exx>edient  to 
observe,  for  rendering  the  use  of  the  said  Records,  etc., 
more  cdLvenient  to  the  Public  f  And  what  are  those 
matters  f 


t  The  enquiries  issued  by  this  Committee  appear  to  have  varied  according  to  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  addre^^sed, 
but  no  list  of  the  various  sets  of  quet^tions  in  lo^en  in  the  Report.    The  above  set  may.  however,  be  regarded  an  typical. 
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LOCAL  RECORDS  COMMITTKK: 


APPEXDLK  VII. 


ENQUIRIES  OF  THE  (FINAL)  RECORD  COMINIISSION  (1831-1837). 


(1)  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  KEEPEBS  OF  PUBUO  RECORDS. 

I. — ^What  are  the  aeveral  sorts  and  descriptions  of 
Public  Becords,  Rolls,  Instruments,  and  Nanuscript 
Books  and  Papers,  in  your  cnstodv  as  Keeper  or 
Deputy  Keeper  of  Records,  distinguishing  the  periods 
of  time  to  wkidh  each  sont  relaibes,  so  fto  as  you  are 
able? 

II. — ^What  is  the  condition  of  the  Building  in  which 
they  are  lodged,  as  to  security  and  accommodation  for 
the  keeping  thereof  ? 

IIL — In  what  sort  of  preservation  are  the  said 
Records,  etc.,  and  are  they  arranged  in  any  and  what 
order? 

IV. — How  many  Volumes  of  Calendars  and  Indexes, 
etc.,  are  there  relating  to  the  Records,  etc.,  in  your 
custody ;  distinguishing  the  number  of  Volumes  of 
Calendars  belon^ng  to  each  class  of  Records,  and 
specifying  to  which  of  these  classes  there  are  Indexes 
Locorum,  Virorum,  et  Rerum ;  and  are  there  complete 
and  correct  General  Catalogues,  Calendars,  Schedules, 
or  Repertories,  and  also  particular  Indexes  to  each 
sort,  or  in  what  respect  are  the  said  Catalogues,  etc., 
and  Indexes  defective?  What  proportion,  in  bulk  or 
number,  of  the  Records  in  your  custody  are  unprovided 
with  any  detailed  Calendar  or  Index,  and  what  is  their 
general  nature,  and  in  what  part-  of  the  Repository  are 
tiiey  placed  ?  What  degree  of  utility  would  result  from 
any  aefective  Catalogues,  etc.,  and  Indexes  being  com- 
pleted ?  State  the  shortest  time  within  which  such  as 
would  be  useful  might  be  completed  by  the  ordinary 
diligence  of  the  persons  employed  in  ytmr  office^  and 
specify  such  extra  assistance  (if  any)  as  would  be  neces- 
sary for  completing  them,  and  the  time  within  which 
the  same  might  be  so  completed  ;  and  in  case  any  such 
Catalogues,  etc.,  or  Indexes  as  are  wanting  in  your 
office  are  known  to  exist  elsewhere,  specify  the  place 
where  or  the  person  in  whose  hands  th^  are  or  lately 
were,  and  whether  they  are  public  or  private  property  f 

V. — Which  of  the  above  Calenc&rs  would  it  be  useful 
to  the  public  to  have  printed,  and  which  of  them  are 
Buffioiently  correct  and  complete  for  the  Press,  or  may 
be  made  so  by  the  ordinary  diligence  of  the  persons 
employed  in  your  office,  or  with  any  and  what  assist- 
ance, and  within  what  period  from  the  time  of  beginning 
to  nrepare  the  same  for  the  Press?  Specify  how  many 
printed  Volumes  each  of  these  Sets  would  make  in  the 
same  sized  paper  and  type  as  the  Rolls  of  Parliament, 
and  containing  800  pages  in  each  volume. 

VI. — ^How  many  volumes  of  Calendars  and  Indexes 
to  the  Records  in  the  said  office  have  been  added 
thereto  for  the  public  use  during  the  last  thirty  years, 
or  since  the  present  Keeper  of  the  Records  came  into 
office ;  distinguishing  those  which  have  been  made  by 
the  officers  or  clerks  employed  therein,  and  those  which 
have  been  added  thereto  by  gift  or  purchase,  or  other- 
wise? 

VII. — ^What  Officers  or  Clerks  are  employed  for  the 
custody  and  arrangememt  of  the  Records,  etc.,  in  your 
office?  Specify  their  general  duties  so  far  as  they 
regard  the  custody  or  arrangement  of  the  said  Records, 
etc.,  and  the  days  and  hours  of  their  attendance  for 
that  purpose,  together  with  an  account  of  their  net 
annual  salaries,  allowances,  and  emoluments  (if  any) 
paid  to  them  by  the  public,  or  derived  from  any  and 
what  other  source,  in  respect  of  such  custody,  etc.,  and 
a  table  of  the  several  fees  demanded  for  each  search, 
certificate,  or  copy  of  the  said  Records,  etc. ,  or  attend- 
ance therewith  ;  together  with  an  account  of  the  net 
annual  amount  thereof  upon  the  average  of  the  last 
three  years  for  which  the  same  can  be  made  up. 

VIII. — Is  there  any  person  specially  entrusted  with 
the  care  of  the  said  Records,  etc.,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
attend  upon  every  search,  and  to  take  care  that  every 
Record,  etA.,  be  duly  and  safelv  restored  to  its  proi>=»r 
place,  and  what  is  the  name  of  his  office,  or  is  there  any 
other  and  what  regulation  observed  for  effecting  these 
purposes  ? 


IX. — ^What  number  of  Searches,  Certificates,  and 
Copies,  respecting  the  said  Records,  etc.,  have  hwa 
made  in  your  office  during  the  last  three  years,  whenof 
any  account  has  been  kept?  Specify  the  particular 
years,  and  the  number  of  such  Searches,  Oertsficatsfl, 
and  Copies  respectively  in  each  year,  so  far  as  you  an 
able. 

X. — ^Has  any  and  what  alteration  t«ken  place  in  the 
contents,  arrangement^  or  condition  of  your  office,  or 
in  any  other  material  circumstance  resi>ecting  the  said 
Records,  etc.,  since  the  year  1800? 

XI. — ^Have  any  and  what  number  of  Reoords  been 
cleaned,  repaired,  and  bound  in  your  office  since  the 
year  1800?  Specify  the  sorts  and  descriptions  of  the 
same,  and  in  what  years  the  same  were  deaaed,  re 
paired,  or  bound,  and  by  whom,  and  by  whose  direction, 
and  at  whose  expense,  and  out  of  what  fund  the  ex- 
penses thereof  have  be^i  defrayed. 

XII.— Aro  there  any  matters  not  comprised  in  the 
preceding  Questions  wnich  it  is  necessary  or  expedient 
to  observe  for  rendering  the  use  of  the  said  Records, 
etc.,  in  your  custody  more  conveniens  to  the  public ; 
and  what  an  those  matters  ? 


(2)  ADDRESSED  TO  PEB80N-*  HAVING  CUSTODY  OP  PAPER^^ 
OF  THE  NATURE  OF  RECORDS  OK  OF  OTHER 
HISTORICAL  WRITINGS. 

I.  Are  there  any  Original  Kecords  in  the  Librarj'  or 
in  any  Archives  which  may  be  under  your  care,  or  any 
Original  Charters  of  our  early  Kings  or  other  persons  ? 
describing  them  with  as  much  particularity  as  circum- 
stances will  admit. 

II.  Are  there  any  Conies  of  Records  or  Charter? 
Describe  them,  and  state  by  whom  or  at  what  iame  thej 
are  supposed  to  have  been  madei 

ni.  What  Writings,  having  for  their  subject  the  laws 
constitution,  or  histoiy  of  England,  or  tihe  history  of 
any  place,  district,  or  institution ;  what  Correspon- 
dence, Copies  of  Treaties,  Memoirs,  or  other  historical 
Writings  are  contained  in  the  Library  ?  Give  the  titles, 
and  such  other  information  as  you  may  conceive  would 
be  useful. 


(3)  ADDRESSEI)      TO     THE      TOWN       CLERKS       OR      OTHER 
OFFICERS  OF  MUNICIPAL  CORPORATIONS. 

I. —Have  you  any  Original  Charters,  or  Transcripts 
of  Charters,  granted  by  any  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Kings, 
or  by  William  the  Conqueror,  William  Rufus,  Heniy 
I.,  Stephen,  the  Empress  Maud,  Henry  II.,  John,  or 
Henrr  IIL,  or  by  any  earl  of  the  shire,  or  lord  of  the 
city,  borough,  or  town,  during  these  or  any  subsequent 
reigns  ?  Send  a  list  thereof,  containing  dates  and  par- 
ticulars, and  the  heading  and  testing  clause  of  such 
as  are  undated. 

II. — ^Have  you  any  Rolls,  Registers,  or  Books  con- 
taining entries  or  copies  of  municipal  or  oUier  ordi- 
nances, corporate  proceedings,  guild  regulations,  or 
other  matters  concerning  the  city  or  borough,  anterior 
to  the  Revolution  ?  Enumeirate  and  descril^  them.  If 
such  books  are  known  by  any  proper  name,  such  as  the 
" DcMuesday,"  the  ''Black  Book,''  etc.,  give  the  nama 
State  whether  these  Books  have  any  Indexes  or  Tables 
of  Contents  ;  and  send  copies  of  any  such  Indexes  or 
Tables  which  relate  to  any  misters  anterior  to  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth. 

III. — ^Have  you  any  Rolls,  Registers,  or  Books  con- 
taining the  proceedings  of  the  assemblies,  burghmoots, 
portmoots,  congregations,  common  halls,  or  other  meet- 
ings of  the  corporation,  or  of  the  aldermen,  capital 
burgesses,  or  other  ^veming  classes  tiliereof,  however 
they  may  be  denominated,  known,  or  held,  or  of  the 
city  or  borough  courts,  or  other  courts  held  by  or  h^ 
lonfrinjr  to  the  corporation,  either  in  respect  of  the 
borough,  or  of  any  manor,   soke,  or  franchise    a])]>er- 
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Uining  thereto,  anterior  to  the  Bevolution?  State  the 
style  of  the  Courts,  and  the  dates  and  members  of  the 
KoUs. 

IV. — ^Have  you  any  ancient  Rolls  containing  eniol- 
ments  of  deeds,  wills,  or  other  asBurances,  according 
to  the  cnstom  of  the  borough?  Describe  tiiem.  And 
if  any  particular  custom  prevails  in  the  boxxmgh,  such 
as  the  acknowledgment  of  bargains  and  sales,  the  levy- 
ing of  fines  by  plaint,  etc.,  state  such  custom. 

v. — ^Have  you  any  ancient  Rolls  of  Recognizances 
of  the  Staple,  or  Statutes  Merchant? 

VI. — ^Have  you  any  Records  anterior  to  the  Revolu- 
tion not  included  in  the  foregoing  heads?  Deacriibe 
them,  giving  dates  and  titles,  wd  all  other  particulars, 
distinguishing  such  as  are  upon  oonsecutiTe  Kolls,  etc, 
from  detached  Documents. 

VII. — ^Have  you  any  ancient  Manuscript  Volumes, 
no4»  considered  ae  Records,  in  your  Office  or  Library/ 
Describes  them.  If  they  have  any  Indexes  or  Tables 
of  Contents,  send  copies  thereof. 

VIII.  —Have  you  any  Manuscript  Collections  relating 
to  antiquities  or  history  of  your  borough,  made  by 
yourself,  or  any  former  Town  CHerk,  or  any  other  x>er8on 
enrious  or  conversant  in  these  matters? 

IX. — ^Have  you  any  general  Repertories,  Indexes,  or 
'Calendara  of  the  Records  or  Documents  in  your  cus- 
tody 7    State  tilie  partieolara  thereof. 


X. — Send  an  impression  or  impressions  from,  the 
matrices  of  the  corporate  seal  or  seals  now  existing. 
And  if  the  borough  at  any  other  period  used  any  cor- 
porate seal  of  wluch  the  matrix  b  lost,  but  of  which 
an  impression  is  extant,  send  a  cast  from  the  im- 
pression. 

XI. — ^Do  any  remarkable  cujitoms  prevail,  or  have 
anr  remarkable  customs  prevailed  within  memory,  in 
relation  to  tue  ceremonies  accomj^anying  the  choice  of 
cor^rate  officers,  annual  processions,  feasts,  etc.,  not 
noticed  in  the  printed  histories  or  accounts  of  your 
borough  ?    Describe  them  if  there  be  such. 

XII. — Are  there  any  ancient  insignia,  (such  as  maces, 
swords,  etc.,)  ancient  works  of  art,  (such  as  cups, 
dishes,  carved  chests,  shrines,  pajntings,  eta)  in  tne 
possession  of  your  corporation?  Deeenbe  them,  and 
send  copies  or  impressioais  of  any  inscriptions  or  re- 
markable engravings,  or  carvings  thereon. 

XTII. — Are  there  any  ancient  companies,  guilds,  or 
fraternities  in  your  city,  borough,  town,  or  corpora- 
tion? Set  forth  the  names  thereof,  and  add  the  names 
and  address  of  the  derk  or  other  officers  having  the 
onstody  of  the  muniments  belonging  thereto  respec- 
tively. 

XrV. — ^Is  aajy  library  annexed  to  any  parish  church 
in  your  borough  or  town?  Should  anj^  such  library 
contain  any  records  or  manuacripts,  obtain,  if  possible^ 
the  particulars  thereof. 
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LIST  OF  RKP0RT8  OF  THE  HISTORICAL  MANUSCRIPTS  COMMISSION, 
Relating  to  the  Collections  op  Public,  or  Semi-public,  Bodies. 


Aberdeen,  Burgh  of.    First  Report,  xii,  and  App.  121- 
123. 

University    of.      Second    Report,    xix,   ai^.} 

App.   .199-201. 

Abipgdoh,  Corporation  of : 
.  First  Report,  App.  98. 
Second  Report,  xv,  and  App.  149-150. 

Hospital  of  Christ  at.    First  Report,  App.  98. 

Alwington,  Parish  of.     Fifth  Report,  xvi,  and  App.  597. 
Ampleforth,   St.   Lawrence's  College.     Second  Report, 

xiii,  and  App.  109,  110. 
Axbridge,  Corporation  of.     Third  Report,  xx,  and  App. 

300-308. 
Barnstaple,   Corporation  of.       Ninth  Report,   x,   and 

App.  I.  203-216. 
Berwick-upon-Tweed,  Town  of.     Third  Report,  xxi,  and 

App.  308,  309. 
Treasrorer    of.       Third    Report, 

App.  309,  310. 
Bishop's  Castle,  Corporation  of.     Tenth  Report,  App. 

IV.  399-407. 
Blairs,  Catholic  College  of.      Second  Report,  xx,  and 

App.  201-203. 
Bridgnorth,   Corporation  of.     Tenth  Report,  App.  IV. 

424-437. 
Bridgwater,  Corporation  of : 
First  Report,  App.  99. 
Third  Report,  xix,  and  App.  310-320. 
Bridgewater,      Trust    Office,     Walkden,     Lancashire. 

Eleventh  Report,  App.  VII.  126-167. 
Bridport,  Corporation  of.     Sixth  Report,  and  App.  476- 

499. 
Bristol,  Dean  and  Chapter  of.     First  Report,  App.  97. 
Buckie,  Catholic  Manuscripts  at.     First  Report,  App. 

120. 
Burv  St.  Edmunds,  Corporation  of.  Fourteenth  Report, 

App.  VIII.  121-158. 
Oani  bridge,  Corporation  of.     First  Report,  App.  99, 100. 
Christ's  College.     First  Report,  App.  63. 

Clare   College.      Second   Report^   xiii,   and 

App.  110-116. 

-  Corpus  Christ i  College.     First  Report,  App. 


64-67. 


Downing  College.     Third  Report,  xx,   and 
App.  320-327. 

Emmanuel  College.     Fourth  Report,  xriii, 


and  App.  417-421. 

Gonville  and  Caius  College.  Second  Report, 


xiv,  and  App.  116-118. 

Jesus    College.      Second  Report,   xiv,  and 


App.  118-12L 

King's  College.     First  Report,  App,  67-69. 

Magdalene  College.     Fifth  Report,  xv,  and 


App.  481-484. 

Pembroke  College : 


First  Report,  App.  69-72. 

Fifth  Report,  xvi,  and  App.  484-488. 

Queen's  CoUeige.     First  Report,  App.  72-73. 

St.    Catherine's   College.     Fourth    Report, 


xvii,  and  App.  421-428. 

-  St.    John's    College.     First  Report,    App. 


74-77. 


77-82. 


St.    Peter's   College.      First  Report,    App. 

Sidney  Sussex  College.     Third  Report,  xx, 
and  App.  327-329. 
Trinity  College.     First  Report,  App.  82-86. 

Trinity   Hall.        Second   Report,   xiy,   and 


App.  121-123. 

The  Resristry   of  the   University.       First 


Report,  App.  73. 
Canterbury,  Black  Book  of  the  Archdeacon  of.     Sixth 

Report,  App.  498,  499. 
Canterbury.  Dean  and  Chapter  of : 

Fifth  Report,  xii,  and  App.  426-462. 
Eighth  Report,  xiv,  and  App.  315-355. 
Ninth  Report,  viii,  and  App.  I.  72-129. 

Comoration   of.       Ninth  Report,   ix,   and 

Ann.  I.  129-177. 
Taripbrooke,  Parish  of.     Sixth  Report,  xiv,  and  App. 
499.  500. 


Carlisle,  Dean  and  Chapter  of.     Seeond  Report^  xiii, 

and  App.  123-125. 
Diocesan  Registry  of.     Ninth  R6i>ort^  ix,  and 

App.  I.  177-197. 

Corporation  of.     Ninth  Report,  ix,  and  App 


I.  197-203. 
Cheddar,  Parish  of.     Third  Report,  xix,  and  App.  329- 

33L 
Chester,  Corporation  of  the  City  of.      Eighth  Report, 

XV,  and  App.  355-403. 
Cinque  Ports.     Fourth  Report,  App.  428. 
Cork,  Corporation  of.     First  Report,  App.  128. 
Coventry,  Corporation  of.     First  Report,  App.  100-102 ; 

and  Fifteenth  Report,  App.  X. 
Dartmouth,  Corporation   of.      Fifth  Report,   xvi,   and 

App.  597-606. 
Dublin,  Uorporation  of  the  City  of.     First  Report,  App. 

129. 
College  01  Irish  Franciscans  (Louvain).     Fourth 

Report,  xxiv,  and  App.  599-613. 

Jesuits'  Archives.     Tenth  Report,  App.  V.  34(^ 


379. 


See  of.     Tenth  Report,  App.  V.  204-219. 

Trinity  College: 

Fourth  Report,  xxiv,  and  App.  588-599. 
Eighth  Report,  xix,  and  App.  572-624. 
Edinburgh,    Advocates'  Library.      First  Report,    App. 
123-125. 

City  of.     First  Report,  App.  126. 

'■ Library    of    Catholic    Bishop    of.       First 

Report,  xii,  and  App.  120. 

—  University  of.     First  Report,  xii,  and  App. 


121. 

Klv.  Bishop  of.     Twelfth  Report,  App.  IX.  376-388. 
Ely,  Dean  and  Chapter  of.     Twelfth  Report^  App^  IX. 

389-396. 
Essex,  County  of.    Tenth  Report,  App.  IV.  466-513. 

Eton  College.     Ninth  Report,  x,  and  App.  1.  M8-36& 

Ewelme  Alms  House.     Ninth  Report,  App.  I.  216-222. 

Ewelme  Hospital.     Eighth  Report,  xiv,  and  App.  624- 

632. 
Eye,  Corporation  of.     Tenth  Report,  App.  IV.  513-536. 
Faversham,  Corporation  of.     Sixth  Report,  App.   500- 

511. 
Folkestone,    Corporation  of.      Fifth  Report,   xvi,   and 

App.  590-592. 
Fordwich,  Corporation  of.     Fifth  Report,  App.  606-608. 
Gal  war,  Corporation  of.     Tenth  Report,  App.  V.  380- 

520.' 
Glasgow,  Corporation  of.     First  Report,  App.  126. 
University  of.     Third  Report,  xxv,  and  App. 

423-425. 
Glastonbury,  Town  of.     First  Report,  App.  lOB. 
Glenalmond,  Trinity  College.    Second  Repoort^  zx,  and 

App.  203-205. 
Gloucester,  Corporation  of  the  Cftty  of.    Twelfth  Bepor^ 

App.  IX.  400-529. 
Dean   and    Chapter  of.       Twelfth  Report, 

App.  IX.  397-399. 
Great  Grimsby,    Corporation  of.     Fourteenth   Report, 

App.  VHL  237-291. 
Guisborough  (alias  Giabume),  Hospital  of  Jesus  in. 

Ninth  Report,  App.  I.  347-^^. 
Hartland,  Parish  of: 

Fourth  R^po«rt,  xix,   and  App.   428.  429. 
Fifth  Report,  xvi,  and  App.  571-575. 
Hastings,  Corporation  of.     Thirteenth  Report,  App.  IV. 

354-364. 
Heidelberg.  University  Library.    First  Report,  App.  132. 
Hereford,  Corporation  of.     Thirteenth  Report,  App.  IV. 

283-353. 
Hertford.   Corporation  of.      Fourteenth   Report,   App. 

VIIT.  158-164. 
Hieham  Ferrers,  Corporation  of.     Twelfth  Report,  App. 

IX.  530-537. 
Hunstanton,  Parish  of.     Ninth  Report,  App.  I.  358. 
Hvthe.  Corporation  of.    Fourth  Report,  xviii.  and  App. 

429-439. 
Hospital  of  SL   Bartholomew.      Sixth  Report. 

Ann.  511^22. 
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Jpgwich,    Ck>rporation  of.     Ninth   Report,   xi-xiii,  and 

App.  I.  222-262. 
Kendal,  OOTparati0n  of.    Tenth  Report,  App.  IV.  209- 

3ia 

Kilkenny,  Oorporation  of.    Ftnt  Report,  App.  120, 130. 
Kilkenny,  Rothe's  Regiater  of.     Second  Report  xxi, 

and  App.  267-262. 
King*8  Lynn,  Corporation  of.     Eleventh  Report,  App. . 

ni.  146-247.  

Kingston-on-Thames,   Corporation  of.     Third  Report 

XX,  and  App.  331-333. 
Kirkcudbright,   Burgh  of.     Fourth  Report,  xxiii,  and 

App.  638,  630. 
Lambeth  Palace.     Sixth  Report,  xiv,  and  App.  622-624. 
Launceston,  Corporation  of.     Sixth  Report,  App.  624- 

526.  , 

Leicester,   Corporation  of.     Eighth  Report,   xvi,   and 

App.  403-441. 
Lichiield,  Dean  and  Chapter  of.    Fourteenth  Report, 

App.  VIII.  206-236. 
Ximerick,  Black  Book  of.     Third  Report,  xxvi,   and 

AnD   434 
^ —  Corporation  of  the  City  of.    First  Report, 

App.  131.  ,   _        .     . 

Lincoln,  Dean  and  Chapter  of.     Twelfth  Report,  App. 

IX.  563-672.  ^     ^ 
Corporation  of.       Fourteenth   Report,  App. 

Vin.  1-120.  .        ^ 

Probate  Registry.     Twelfth  Report,  App.  IX. 


Oxford,  Oriel  College.    Second  Report,  xiv,  and  App. 

136,  137. 

Pembroke  College.     Sixth  Report^  App.  640- 


573. 


Bishop's  Registry.     Twelfth  Report,  App.  IX. 

573-570. 
London,  Catholic  Chapter  of.     Fifth  Report,  App.  463- 

^70. 
Dr.  Williams's  Library.     Third  Report,  366- 

368. 
Xionls,  House  of : 

First  Report,  xi,  and  App.  1-10. 
Second  Report,  ix,  and  App.  106-100. 
Third  Report,  xi,  and  App.  1-36. 
Fourth  Report,  x,  and  App.  1-170. 
Fifth  Report,  vi,  and  App.  1-134. 
Sixth  Report,  viii,  and  App.  1-221. 
Scyvcnth  Report,  Tii,  and  App.  1-182. 
Eighth  Roport,  viii,  and  App.  101-174. 
Ninth  Report,  v,  and  App.  11.  1-125. 
Eleventh  Report,  App.  II.  1-373. 
Twelfth  Report,  App.  VI.  1-507. 
Thirteenth  Report,  App.  V.  1-667. 
Fourteenth  Report,  App.  VI.  1-430. 
Xouvain,  College  of  Irish  Franciscans  at.     See  Dublin. 
Lvdd,  Corporation  of.     Fifth  Report,  xvii,   and  App. 

'616-533. 
Manchester,  Chetham's  Library.     Second  Report,  App. 

166-158. 
leTendleshani,  Parish  of.     Fifth  Report,  xviii,  and  App. 

503-506. 
"Montrose,  Royal  Burgh  of.      Second  Report,  xx,  and 

App.  206,  206. 
Morpeth,  Corporation  of.     Sixth  Report,  App.  526-538. 
Newark,  Corporation  of.    Twelfth  Report,  App.  IX.  538. 
Norwich,  Bishop's  Registry.     First  Report,  App.  86,  87. 

Corporation  of  the  City  of.     First  Report, 

App.  102-104. 

Dean  and  Chapter  of.     First  Report,   App. 


87-80. 

Nottingham,  Corporation  of.     First  Report,  App.  105, 
106. 

'Oscott,  St.  Mary's  College : 

First  Report,  xi,  and  App.  80. 

Second  Report,  xiii,  and  App.  125. 

Ossory,  See  of.     Tenth  Report,  App.  V.  210-265. 

Oswestry,  Corporation  of.     Tenth  Report^  18, 

Oxford,  Balliol  College.     Fourth  Report,  xvii,  and  App. 

442-451. 
Corpus  Christi  College.     Second  Report,  xiv, 

and  App.  126. 

Exeter  College.     Second  Report,  xiv,  and  App. 


127-130. 


130. 
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Queen's  College: 


Second  Report,  xv,  and  App.  137-142. 
Fourth  Report,  xvii,  and  App.  461-468. 

God's  House  at  Sonthampioa. 


Report^  App.  661-660. 

St  John's  Colleg&    Fourth  Report^  xvii,  and 


App.  466-468. 

Trinity  College.     Second  Report,  xv,  and  App. 

University  College       Fifth  Report,  xv,   and 


142. 


App.  477-470. 

Wadham  College.     Fifth  Report^  zv,  and  App. 


Jesus  College.     Second  Report,  xv,  and  App. 

Lincoln  CoUes^e.   Second  Report,  xiv,  and  App. 
130-132. 
Oxford,  IVfagdalen  College : 

Fourth  Report,  xix,  and  App.  458-465. 
Eighth  Report,  App.  262-260. 

_  Merton  College.     Sixth  Report,  App.  545<^40. 

New  College.     Second  Report,  xiv,  and  App. 

132-136. 


479-481. 
Worcester  College.     Second  Report,   xv,   and 

App.  143. 
Paritnam,  Parish  of.     Fourth  Report,  xviii,  and  App. 

468    460. 
.  erth.  King  James's  Hospital  of.     Sixth  Report,  xix, 

and  App.  713-715. 
Royal  Burgh  of.    Fifth  Report,  xxi,  and  App. 

666. 
Peterborough,  Dean  and  Chapter  of.     Twelfth  Report 

App.  IX.  680-686. 
Peterstield,  Corporation  of.     Tenth  Report^  23. 
Physicians,    Royal    College    of.     Wightn    Report,    xiv 

and  App.  226-235. 
Plymouth,  Corporation  of: 

Ninth  Report,  xiii,  and  App.  I.  262-284. 
Tenth  Report,  App.  IV.  536-560. 
Pontefract,   Corporation  of.     Eighth  Report,  xvi,  and 

App.  260-276. 
Reading,  Corporation  of.    Eleventh  Report,  App.  vll. 

167-227. 
Rochester,  Corporation  of  the  City  of.     Nintili  Report, 

viii,  and  App.  L  286-280.  ... 

Rochester  Bridge,  Wardens  of.     Ninth  Report^  viil,  and 

App.  I.  286,  286. 
Romney,  New,  Corporation,  of : 

Fourth  Report,  xviii,  and  App.  430-442. 
Fifth  Report,  xvii,  and  App.  533-554. 
Sixth  Report,  App.  540-645. 
Rve,   Corporation   of.     Fifth  Report,    App.    488-616; 

Thirteenth  Report,  App.  IV.  1-246. 
St.  Albans,  Corporation  of.      Fifth  Report,  xviii,  and 

App.  565-568. 
St.  Andrew's  Universily.     Second  Report,  xx,  and  App. 

206-200 
St.  Paul's,  Dean  and  Chapter  of.    Ninth  Report,  viii, 

and  App.  I.  1-72. 
Salisbury,  Dean  and  Chapter  of.    First  R«port»  Ap^ 

00,  01. 
Sandwich,    Corporation  of.     Fifth  Report,   xviii,  and 

App.  668-571. 
Shrewsbury,  Corporation  of.    Fifteenth  Report,  App.  X. 

Somerset,  County  of: 

Third  Report,  xix,  and  App.  333,  334. 

Seventh  Report,  xv,  and  App.  603-701. 
Southampton,  Corporation  of.     Eleventh  Report,  App. 

III.  1-144. 
'. _  God's  House  at.     See  Oxfoid,  Queen's 

Collesre. 
Southwark,  Catholic  Bishopric  of.     Third  Report,  xxi, 

and  App.  233-237. 
Southwell  Minster.     Twelfth  Report,  App.  IX.  530-552. 
Stonyhurst  College: 

Second  Report,  xiii,  and  App.  143-146. 
Third  Report,  xxi,  and  App.  334-341. 
Tenth  Report,  App.  IV.  176-100. 
Stratford-on-Avon,  Corporation  of.     Ninth  Report,  xiv, 

and  App.  I.  280-203. 
Temple  Library,  Inner : 

Second  Report,  xv,  and  App.  151-166. 
Eleventh  Report,  App.  VIL  227-308. 
Tenterden,   Corporation  of.     Sixth  Report,   App.  560- 

572.  ^    ^ 

Totnes,  Corporation  of.     Third  Report,  xx,  and  App. 

341-360. 
Trinity  House,   Corporation  of.     Eighth  Report,   xiv, 

and*  App.  235-262. 
Ushaw  College.     First  Report,  xi,  and  App.  01. 
Wallingford,  Corporation  of.     Sixth  Report,  App.  572- 

505. 
Waterforci,  Corporation  of  the  City  of: 

First  Report,  App.  131,  132. 

Tenth  Report,  App.  V.  265-330. 
Wells  Almshouses.     Eighth  Report,  App.  638,  630. 
Bishop's  Registrv  of.     First  Reijort,  App.  02. 
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W^lli,  Goiporation  of : 

lint  Report,  App.  106-lOa 

Thiid  Report,  nix,  and  App.  350,  961. 
Deaa  and  Chapter  of: 

Fint  Report,  App.  93. 

Thiid  Report,  ziz,  and  App.  351-364. 

Tenth  Report,  28,  29,  and  App.  UL  1-37S. 

Vicars  Choral  of.     Third  Report,  xiz,  and  App. 


364,  365. 
Wenlock,   Corporation  of.       Tenth  Report,  App.  IV. 

420-424. 
Westaninster  Abbej : 

First  Report,  App.  94-97. 
Fourth  Report,  xi,  and  App.  171-199. 
Catholic   Arohbithop  of.     Fifth   R^poort^ 

xii,  and  App.  470-476. 
Weymouth  and  Melcombe  Regis,  Corporation  of.     Fifth 

Report,  zix,  and  App.  575-500. 
Winchester,  Corporation  of.     Sixth  Report,  App.  695- 

606. 
Wisbech,  Corporation  of.     Ninth  Report,  xir,  and  App. 

I.  203-800. 


V/oodchester,     Monastery    of    Dominican    Frian    at 

Second  Report,  xiii,  and  App.  146-140. 
Worcester,  Dean  and  Chapter  of.    Fourteenth  Report, 

App.  Vni.  165-203. 
Worcester,  Bishop's  Registry.    Ditto,  204,  205. 
Worcester,  St  Andrew's.    Eighth  Repoirt^  App.  638. 
Wycombe,  High,  Borough  of.    Fifth  Report,  xviL,  aii<i 

App.  554-56^. 
Yarmouth,  Great,  Corporation  of.    Ninth  Report^  xt, 

and  App.  I.  299-384w 
York,  Company  of  Mezohant  AdTentoien  of.      First 

R^rt,  ApiK  110, 
Corpozmon  of  the  City  of.    First  Report^  App. 

108-110. 

Dean  and  Chapter  of.    Fint  Report^  App.  07. 

Yorkshire,  Philosophical  Society.    First  Report,  App. 

110. 

West  Ridmg  Sessions  RoUa.    Ninth  Report, 


xvi,  and  App.  I.  324-320. 


North  Riding  Sessions  Bolls.    Ninth  Report , 
xvi,   and  App.   I.  329-349. 
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Ari*ENI)IX  IX. 


CONTENTS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  RECORD  OFFICE. 


(1)  Beoords  of  the  Superior  Ooaits  of  Law,  etc.,  m 
foUowe: — 

The  Ghancexy. 
The  King's  Bench. 
The  Common  Hess. 

The  Exchequer,  with  its  Branches,  Administn- 
tive  and  Judicial,  m  follows :  — 

The  Exchequer  of  Pleas,  or  Common  Law 
Side. 

The  King's  Bemembrancer's  Department,  or 
Equity  Side. 

The  Lord  Tireasurer's  Bemembranoer's  De- 
partment (including  the  Office  of  the  Clerk  of 

the  Pipo). 

The  Augmentation  Department  (including 
the  aibolished  Courts  of  Augmentations  and  of 
the  General  Surveyors  of  the  Kind's  Lands). 

The  First  Fruits  and  Tenths  Department 
(including  the  abolished  Court  of  First  Fruits 
and  Tentii^ 

The  Receipt  Department  or  "Exchequer  of 
Receipt"  (including  the  Pells'  and  AuditonT 
Offices). 

The  Treasury  of  the  Exchequer  or  Treasury 
of  the  Receipt  of  the  Exchequer.    - 

The  Land  Ref^enue  Deptttmsint. 

(2)  Records  of  Special  and  Abolished  Jurisdiotians, 
as  follows:  — 

High  Court  of  Admiralty. 
Court  of  Chiyalzy. 
High  Court  of  Delegates. 

Court    of    High    Commission    in    Ecclesiasticsl 
Causes. 


Marshalsea  and  Palace  Courts. 
Peveril  Court 
Court  of  Requests. 
Court  of  Star  Chamber. 
Court  of  Wards  and  Liyeries. 

(3)  Records  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster. 

(4)  Records  of  the  Palatinate  of  Durham. 

(5)  Records  of  the  Palatinate  of  Lancaster. 

(6)  Records  of  the  Principality  of  Wales  (including 
the  Palatinate  of  Chester). 

(7)  State  Papers  and  Departmental  Reootds,  includ- 
ing;— 

Records  of  the  Admiralty. 

Audit  Office. 

Board  of  Green  doth. 

Board  of  Ttade. 

Charity  Commission. 

Colonial  Office  (inoludine  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  Planter 
tions) 

Customs. 

Ecclesiastical  Commission. 

Foreign  Office. 

Home  Office. 

Lord  Chamberlain's  Department. 

Patent  Office. 

Paymaster-Grenersl. 

Treasury. 

War  Office. 
Records  of  yarious  abolished  Offices  and  expired 
Commissions. 
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♦RULES  FOR  THE   DISPOSAL  OF  DOCUMENTS 


WHICH  ARE  NOT  OF  KUFFICIENT   VALUE   TO  JUSTIFY  THEIB    FBEHERVATION    IN  THE    PUBLIC    RecOKD  OfFIi'E, 

MADE   UNDER  THE   PuBLIC  ReCOBD  OfFICE  AcTS,    1877   AND   1898. 


(1)  Rules  approved  by  Order  in  Council  on  dOth  June, 
1800:— 

1.  The  documents  of  Courts  mentioned  in  the  3rd 
Section  of  the  Public  Becord  Office  Act,  1838,  and  of 
departments  of  the  Government,  or  otherwise  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Act,  shall  be  inspected  by  officers 
apecially  appointed  for  the  purpose  by  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Master  of  the  Bolls,  to  retain  office 
during  his  pleasure. 

2.  The  inspecting  officers  shall  be  not  less  than 
three  in  numiber.  One  shall  be  the  Deputy  Keeper  of 
the  Records,  one  an  Amstanb  Becord  Keeper.  If 
neither  of  these  be  a  barrister  of  seven  years'  standing 
there  shall  be  besides  these  a  barrister  of  not  less  than 
seven  years'  standing. 

3.  The  inspecting  officers  shall  keep  minutes  of  their 
proceedings,  for  the  information,  if  necessary,  of  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  amd  the  Lord^  Commissioners  of 
Her  Majesty's  Treasury,  and  mention  therein  every 
document,  or  class  of  documents,  w'hich  they  may 
examine. 

4.  The  inspeobing  officers  shall  prepare  one  schedule 
at  least  in  every  year  "  of  the  documents  for  the  time 
being  proposed  to  be  disposed  of,  containing  a  list  of 
the  documents  and  such  particulars  as  to  their  charac- 
ter and  contents  as  may  be  calculated  to  enable  the 
Houses  of  Parliaiment  to  judge  of  the  expediency  of 
disposing  of  such  documents  "  in  the  proposed  manner. 

5.  When  the  documents  of  any  department  of  the 
Governmenit  deposited  in  the  Public  Record  Office  are 
to  be  taken  into  consideration,  the  head  of  that  depart- 
ment shall  appfoint  some  officer  specially  conversant 
with  suoh  documents  to  act  with  the  inspecting  officers. 

6.  When  documents  existing,  or,  in  ordinary  course* 
about  to  exist,  in  the  office  of  any  department  of  the 
Gbvemment  are  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  the 
head  of  that  department  shall  appoint  some  officer 
specisdly  conversant  with  such  documents  to  prepare  a 
schedule  of  the  documents  for  the  time  being  proposed 
to  be  disposed  of,  containing  a  list  and  particulars  as 
aforesaid,  and  such  officer  shall  submit  the  same  to  the 
inspecting  officers. 

7.  The  officer  or  officers  charged  with  the  preparation 
of  any  schedule  shall  take  every  precaution  against  the 
inclusion  therein  of  any  documents  which  can  reason- 
flA>ly  be  considered  of  legal,  historical,  genealogical,  or 
anttquaiian  use  or  interest,  or  which  give  any  impor- 
tant rnJbrma/tion  not  to  be  obtained  elsewhere. 

8.  Every  schedule  prepared  as  aforesaid  ahalL  wiien 
settled,  be  signed  b^  the  inspecting  officers,  and  every 
schedule  dealing  with  documents  of  any  department 
of  the  Government  shall,  when  settled,  be  signed  by 
the  inapeotnng  officers  and  the  officer  appointed  to  act 
with  them  in  the  matter. 

9.  Every  schedule  signed  as  aforesaid  shall  be  sub- 
mitted for  the  approval  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
and  every  schedule  deaKng  with  the  documents  of  any 
department  of  the  Grovermnent  shall,  when  signed  as 
aforesaid,  be  submitted  for  the  approval  of  the  ^Master 
of  the  Roll«  and  the  head  of  thalt  department. 

10.  Every  schedule  approved  by  the  Master  of  the 
RoQa,  or  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  and  the  head  of  a 
department  of  the  Government,  shall  be  laid  before 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  as  provided  by  the 
Act. 

11.  When  a  schedule  of  documents  existing  in  the 
Public  Record  Office,  prepared  and  approved  as  afore- 
said,' shall  have  lain  before  both  Houses  of  Parliament 


for  a  period  of  not  less  than  four  weeks,  the  ins]iecting: 
officers  shall  take  measures  for  the  disposal  of  the 
documents  mentioned  therein  in  the  proposed  manner. 

12.  When  a  achedule  of  documents  exispting,  or  in 
ordinary  course  about  to  exist,  in  the  office  of  any 
depaptment  of  the  Government,  prepared  and  approved 
as  aforesaid,  shall  have  lain  before  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  for  a  neriod  of  not  less  than  four  weeks, 
the  head  of  that  aepartment  shall  take  measures  for 
the  disposal  of  the  documents  mentioned  therein  in 
the  proposed  manner. 

13.  The  mode  of  disposal  shall  be  by  destruction, 
unless  the  Master  of  the  Bolls  shall  direct  the  disxK>saI 
thereof  by  transfer  to  the  curators,  trustees,  or  other 
governors  of  a  library  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland.  The 
proposed  mode  of  disposal  of  the  documents  included 
m  each  schedule  shall  be  mentioned  in  the  schedule. 
When  the  documents  are  to  be  traneferred  to  the  cura- 
tors, trustees,  or  cither  governors  of  a  library,  thejiar- 
ticular  library  shall  be  named  in  the  schedule.  When 
the  documents  are  to  be  destroyed,  such  destruction 
shall  be  effected  under  the  direction  of  the  Controller 
of  Her  ^lajest/s  Stationery  Office. 

14.  These  rules  shall  take  effect  in  place  of  the 
existing  rules,  and  the  three  intrpectin^  officers  already 
appcdaited.  and  now  holding  office,  shall,  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  be  the  inspecting 
officers  for  the  purposes  of  these  rules,  that  is  tx> 
say:  — 

Henrjr  Churchill  Maxweli  Lyte,  Esquire,  Com- 
panion of  the  Mo0t  Honourable  Order  of  Uie 
Bath.  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Records. 

Joseph  Redington,  Esquire,  an  Assistant  Record 
Keeper. 

Luke  Owen  Pike,  Esquire,  Baridster-at-Law. 

15.  NotMns  contained  in  these  rules  shall  be  oon- 
stmed  to  aflrect  the  disposal  of  any  documents  men- 
tioned in  any  schedules  which  have  already  lain,  for  a 
period  of  four  weeks,  before  both  Houses  of  Parliaiment* 
and  such  schedules  shall  have  the  same  effect  as  if 
the  rules  in  accordance  with  which  they  were  made 
continued  to  be  in  force. 


These  rules  were  approved  by  the  Treasury  and  th» 
remaining  Departments  to  which  they  apply,  vis.  :  — 

Admiralty. 

War  Office. 

Home  Office. 

Colonial  Office. 

Privy  Council  Office. 

Board  of  Trade. 

Charity  Commission. 

CXvil  Service  Commission. 

Customs  Department. 

Ecclesiastical  Commission. 

Exchequer  and  Audit  Department. 

Land  Commission  for  England. 

Lunacy  Commission. 

Mint. 

National  Debt  Office. 

Patent  Office. 

Paymaster-General's  Office. 

Post  Office. 

Prison  Department. 


*  Thepe  nile«  have  l)een  duly  approved  by  Orders  in  Council,  as  required  by  the  Acts. 
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Pttblie  Works  Loan  Oommiaaion. 

Boyal  Military  Hospital,  GhelBoa. 

Stationery  Office. 

Office  of  Her  Majesty's  Woods,  Forests,  and  Land 
Beveniies. 

Office  of  Her  Majesty's  Workis.  etc. 

Supreme  Court  of  Judicature. 

Pay  Office  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Office  of  Examiner  of  Criminal  Law  Accounts. 

Wreck  Commission. 

Education  Depaitmenti   England 

Science  and  Art  Department. 

National  Portrait  Gallery. 

(2)  Additional  Bule,  dated  llth  June,  1895  :  — 

The  Bules    .    .    of  which  Her  Majesty  declared 
her  approbation  by  Order  in  Council  on  the  30th 


day  of  June,  1890,  shall  eztlmd  to  AciiDi0iits  oi 
the  Department  of  Her  Majeely's  FrinciMil  Seoc^- 
taxy  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Board  of  Am- 
culture,  and  of  the  Bigistry  of  F^n^ndly  BocietMS. 

(3)  Additional  Bule,  duted  9th  Deoemlber,  lfl|8  :-> 

The  existing  Bules  made  in  woMBomH^  of  tlia 
first  section  of  the  Public  Becoid  Office  Act,  ISTT, 
of  which  Her  Majes>^  dedared  her  approbation  by 
Order  in  Council  dated  the  thirtieth  day  of  June, 
1890,  for  the  disiMeal,  by  destruction  or  othervnse, 
of  docoments  of  not  older  date  thaa  1715,  shall, 
until  revoked  or  varied,  apply  to  doeoments  of  not 
older  date  than  1660. 

This  rale  was  approved  by  the  Treasury,  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  the  following  Public  Departments,  to 
which  it  therefore  applies : — 

Admiralty,  War  Office,  Home  Office,  Customs^ 
and  the  Exchequer  and  Audit  Office. 


The  following  is  a  specimen  of  a  Schedule  made  under  the  above  rules 


Approved, 


A.  L.  SMITH,  M.R 


PUBLIC     RECORDS. 


CLERK    OF    THE    PEACE    FOR    THE    COUNTY    OF    DENBIGH. 


SCHEDULE 


CONTAINING 


A    LIST    AND    PARTICULARS 


Of  Classes  of  Documents  in  the  Office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  for  the  County  of  Denbigh  which  are  not 
considered  of  sufficient  public  value  to  justify  their  preservation  in  the  Public  Record  Office. 


Prepared  as  required  by  the  Public  Record  Office  Act,  1877,  Section  one,  and  in  accordance  with  Rules  made 
pursuant  thereto,  of  which  Rules  Her  Majesty  declared  Her  approbation  by  Order  in  Council  dated  the  thirtieth 
day  of  June,  1890. 


3668. 
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LIST    AND    PARTICULAKB 
Of  Classes  of  Documents  which  it  is  proposed  to  Destroy. 


(1.)  Agenda  Papers.  187^188Sl 

[These  are  rough  drafts  of  heads  of  business  to  be  transacted  by  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  at 
Quarter  Sessions,  Drepared  beforehand.  The  business  actually  transacted  is  recorded  in  the 
Quarter  Sessions  Ord!er  Books,  which  will  be  preserved.] 

(2.)  Memoranda  and  Draft  Orders  of  Court.  1881-1888. 

[These  are  recorded  in  the  Court  Order  Books,  which  will  be  preserved.] 

(3.)  Draft  Orders  for  Prosecution  Costs.  17P4-1870. 

[These  orders  occasionallv  contain  a  note  of  the  result  of  the  trial  and  the  sentence  passed  ;  but  all 
information  of  this  character  is  recorded  in  the  Quarter  Sessions  Order  Books.] 

(4.)  Claims  for  Expenses  for  Conveyance  of  Prisoners.  1860-1889. 

<6.)  Precepts  for  County  and  Police  Rates.  1859-1867 

[These  do  not  give  any  information  with  regard  to  the  names  of  the  ratepayers.  They  are  no 
longer  of  any  use.] 

(6.)  Jurors'  Lists.  1826-1890. 

[Jurors'  Lists  prior  to  the  Year  1826  (when  the  series  of  Jurors'  Books  commences)  and  also 
Jurors'  Lists  of  later  date,  if  Jurors  Books  do  not  exist,  will  be  preserved.] 

(7.)  Claims  by  Highway  Authorities.  1878-1886. 

[These  are  recorded  in  the  series  of  Quarter  Sessions  Money  Order  Books,  which  will  be  preserved.] 

(8.)  Coroners'  Vouchers  for  Expenses  connected  with  the  holding  of  Inquests.  1840-1883. 

[Any  depositions  of  witnesses  attached  to  these  vouchers  will  be  formed  into  a  class  by  themselves 
and  will  be  preserved,] 

(9.)  Receipts  by  Overseers  for  Registration  Papers  sent  to  them  by  the  Clerk  of  the 

Peace  ok  the  CxiERK  of  the  County  Council.  1886-1895. 

(10.)  Papers  re  Kegistration  of  Voters. 

Lists  of  Voters.  1834-1852. 

Ditto.  1834-1889. 

[These  are  duplicate  unbound  lists  of  voters.  The  better  series  of  bound  volumes  containing 
a  complete  list  of  voters  for  each  year  will  be  preserved.] 

(11.)  Applications  for  appointment  as  Chief  Constable  or  Constable.  I841-I84a 

(12.)  Police:  Vouchers  of  Petty  Expenditure.  1784-1887- 

(13.)  Police:   ^Jomhly  Pay  Sheets  and  Estimates.  1876-1886. 

(14.)  Old  Postal ;k  Books  of  the  late  Clerk  of  the  Peace.  1862-1891. 


Settled  as  above, 


H.  C.  Maxwell-Lyte, 

S.    R.    SCABOILL-BiRD, 


Inspecting  Officers 


11  January,  1901. 


R.A.R0BEBT8,  •     p^bUcRL>rd 

R.  P.  Isaacson,  Office. 

G.  J.  Morris,  ; 

f      Clerk  of  the 
Denbigh. 
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liisT  OP 

RECOEDS  TO  BE  FOUND  IN  THE  CUSTODY  OF  THE  CLERK  OF  THE  PEACE. 

NoU, — ^Tkis  enumeration  is  partly  based  on  sundry  catalogues  and  specimen  lists  of  county  records  which  have 

been  forwarded  to  the  Committee  by  the  courtesy,  of  the  owners.  ■     -      - 


Commissions  of  the  Peace. 

'         *  ■      .  .... 

'  '      The  names  of  Justices  of  the  Peace  are  also  to  be  found  oh  the  Patent  Rolls  at  the  Public  Record  OflBc§. 

V 

Oaths  and  rolls  of  oaths  of  Justices  of  the  Peace. 

^  The  Justices  Qualification  Act,  1744  (18  Geo.'  II.  c.  20.)  provides  that  jao  one  shall  be  a  Justice  of  the 

Peace  unless  x)08sessed  of  a  certain  specified  qualification  m  land^O  The  oaths  taken  in  pursuance  of  tbls^ 
Act  at  Quarter  Sessions  give  the  situation  of  an  estate  sufficient  for  qualification.  The  Justice  Qualification 
Act,  1760  (l.'Oeo.  III.  c.  13.)  directs  that  upon  thd  issue  of  every  new  commission  a  roll,  witn  ther  oaths, 
annexed, -shall  be  prepared  and  subscribed  by  all  the  Justices. 

•     »    •       .  ••  ... 

Appointments  of  Clerks  of  the  Peace  and  other  county  Officers,  and  lists  of  the  same,  prepared  periodically. 

Lists  of -persons  qualified  to  serve  as  jurors. 

The  Act  16  &  17  Chas. 'II.  c.  3.,  required   the  Sheriff  of  every  jX)unty  to  deliver  to  the  Justices  at 

3uarter  Sessions  the  names  of  all  persons  qualified  by  their  landed  estate  to  be  retui-nable  as  jurors,  axid 
though  the  act  was  not  in  force  many  years,  the  practice  may  have  continued.  The  Act  7  and  8  Will.  III.  c.  32 
direct^  constables  or  other  officers  in  each  county  to  return  to  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  a  list  of  the  names 
and  places  of  abode  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  seventy  qualified  to  serve  upon  juri^is, 
with  their  titles  and  additions,  and  the  Justices  were  directed  to  cause  them  to  be  entered  in  a  oook  to  be 
kept  among  the  records  of  the  Court.  This  was  continued  by  the  Act  I- Anne,  stat.  2.  c.  1-3.  The  Act  3  d^  4 
Anne,  c.  16  implies  that  a  list  of  jurors  was  to  be  kept  by  the  Sheriff.  The  Act  3  Gteo.  II.  c.  25  continues,  or 
revives,  the.  arrangements  for  entry  .of  the  names  of  persons  .qualified  to  be  jurors  in  a  book  kept  by  the 
Clerk  of  the  Peace.  The  Juries  Act,  1825  (6  Geo.  IV.  c  50.  s.  12.)  directs  that  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  shall 
keep  the  list  of  persons  qualified  to  be  jurymen,  as  returned  to  Quarter  Sessions,  arranged  in  alphabeti^l 
order,  under  hundreds  and  parishes.  Such  lists  are  obviously  of  much  greater  value  than  the  paQels  of  jurors 
sworn  to  try  particular  cases. 

Minutes  of  Quarter  Sessions  and  of  Committees  of  Quarter  Sessioius. 

.  .  .   •  •  ■         . 

Informations,  depositions  and  examinations. 

Recognisances  for  appearance. 

Estreats,  fines,  &c. 

Indictments  and  presentments  returned  by  the  Grand  Jury. 

Coroners'  Inquisitions.  . 

•  »  . 

Presentments  by  petty  constables  as  to  alehouses^  recusantft, -highways,  and  other  parochial  matter 
.«:       General  Presentments  by  the  Grand  Jury. 

Calendars  showing  the  results  of  trials  of  prisoners. 
Reports  concerning  gaols  by  visiting  Justices  and  others. 
Gaol  accounts. 

Petitions  and  other  papers  concerning  prisoners. 

»  

Contracts  and  bonds  for  the  transportation  of  felons  to  the  American  Plantations,  as  sanctioned  by  the  Acts 
4  GeOi  1  c.  ll.and  6  Geo.  1.  c.  23. 

The  Act  19  G^o  III.  c.  74  recited  that  the  transportation  of  felons  "  to  His  Majesties  Colonies  and 
Plantations  in  America  is  attended  with  many  difficulties^"  and  sanctioned  other  arrangements. 

Lists  of  insolvent  debtors  brought  up  at  Quarter  Sessions  for  discharge,  and  schedules  of  their  debts,  in 
pursuance  of  the  Acts  21  Geo.  II.  c.  31 ;  28  Geo.  II.  c.  13 ;  29  Geo.  II.  c.  18  ;  62  Geo.  HE.  c.  34. 

Examinations  of  rogues,  vagabonds,  and  other  idle  and  disorderly  persons,  and  duplicates  of  the.  passes  issued 
for  their  removal  to  the  place  oi  their  last  legal  settlement,  pursuant  to  the  Act  17  Geo.  U.  c  5. 

Under  a  ^eat  variety  of  old  Acts  (^),  persons  travelling  about  the  country  either  in  search  of  service,  or 
as  beggars,  pilgrims,  scholars  of  a  university,  soldiers  or  snipmen,  were  required  under  penalties  to  have 
letters  patent,  letters  testimonial,  certificates,  licenses,  or  passes. 

Presentments  relating  to  highways  and  brides  by  stewards,  surveyors,  justices,  or  others,  pursuant  to  the  Acts 
8  and  3  Phil,  and  Mary  c.  8  ;  5  Eliz.  c.  13 ;  29  Ehz.  c.  5  and  7,  and  7  Geo.  III.  c.  42. 


Q)  This  qualification  has  been  modified  by  subsequent  Acts. 

OlZRichardll;  11  Henry  VILc2:  19  Henry  VII.  c,  12;  22  Henry  VIII.  c  12;  27  Henry  VIII.  c  86'| 
1  Edward  VI.  c.  3 ;  14  Eliz.  c.  15  ;  18  Eliz.  c.  3  ;  39  Eliz.  c.  4 ;  39  Eliz.  c.  17  ;  11  &  12  Will.  III.  c.  18  ;  1 
Anne  stat.  2  a  13 ;  17  Geo.  II.  c.  5  ;  32  Geo..  III.  c.  45.  Mr.  George  Coode  in  his  Report  to  the  Poor  Law 
Board,  dated  1861,  remarks  "  We  should  no  longer  see  the  sturdy  beggar,  &c.,  giving  trouble  to  the  magistrates 
in  his  way  to  no  manner  of  purpose  ;  examinations,  passes,  duplicates,  certificates,  &c.,  and  a  thousand  other 
idle  trumperies,  would  be  dispersed." 

8658.  M  M  2 
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Certificates,  orders  by  justices,  4fec.^lating  to  hiighways  and  footpaths,  made  in  pursuance  of  the  Acts  13  Qeo. 
m.  c  78,  and  6  and  6  Will.  IV.  c.  &0.    These  are  sometimes  accompanied  by  plans. 

Lists  of  bridges  and  culverts,  stating  the  names  of  the  different  authorities  or  parties  liable  for  their  repair. 

Contracts  for  the  building  and  repair  of  bridges. 

Returns  by  trustees  of  turnpike  roads  deposited  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  in  pursuance  of  the 
Act  1  Qeo.  IV.  c.  95,  s.  4 ;  and  annual  statements  of  accounts  of  the  same  produced  to  the  Justices  and  registered 
at  Quarter  Sessions,  in  pursuance  of  the  Act  3  Qeo.  FV.  c  186,  ss,  78,  79i 

Recognisances  of  persons  licensed  to  keep  ale-houses  and  registers  thereof  in  pursuance  of  the  Acts  5^6  £dw« 
VL  c  25,  and  26  Geo.lL  c.  31 Q). 

Petitions  for  licenses  for  theatrical  representations  made  to  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  at  Quarter  Sessions  in 
pursuance  of  the  Act  28  Geo.  IIL  c.  30. 

Registers  of  persons  licenced  to  be  drovers  of  cattle,  badgers,  or  carriers  of  com,  meal,  etc 

The  Act  5  Eliz.  c  12,  required  that  all  such  persons  should  obtain  licenses  at  Quarter  Sessions  and  that 
the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  should  register  all  the  licenses  so  issued.    It  was  repealed  by  12  Qeo.  IIL  c.  71. 

Rates  of  wages  for  artificers,  labourers,  servants  of  husbandry,  apprentices  and  others,  as  fixed  by  the 
Justices  at  Sessions,  in  pursuance  of  the  Acts  5  Eliz.  c  4  ;  39  Eliz.  c.  12 ;  43  Eliz.  c.  9 ;  1  Jas.  L  c.  6  and  directed 
to  be  preserved  among  the  records  in  the  custody  of  the  Custot  E&hdorum, 

Rates  for  the  carriage  of  goods  by  land,  as  fixed  by  the  Justices  yearly  at  Sessions,  in  pursuance  of  the  Act 
9  Will,  and  Mary,  c.  12.  s.  23. 

Accounts  and  vouchers  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  County  and  of  the  High  Constable,  12  Qeo.  II.  c  29. 

County  rate  basis,  showing  the  gross  estimated  rental  and  rateable  value  of  property  in  the  several  parishes, 
4  ds  ft  Will  rV.  c.  76;  27  <fc  28  Vict.  c.  39. 

Appeals  against  the  County  Rate  Basis,  15  &  16  Vict  c  81.  s.  17. 

Returns  of  hearths  and  stoves. 

The  Act  14  Chas.  IL  c.  10.  confirmed  by  an  act  of  the  following  year,  imposed  a  dutjr  on  eveiy 
fire-hearth  or  stove,  and  required  accounts  thereof  to  be  rendered  to  Quarter  Sessions.  The  Clerk  of  the 
Peace  was  required  to  enrol  these  accounts  and  to  return  dunlicates  of  them  on  parchment  into  the  Court 
of  Exchequer.  These  duplicates  are  now  preserved  in  the  Public  Record  Office.  The  duty  was  abolished 
by  the  Act  1  d^  2  Will,  and  Mary,  c  10. 

Duplicates  of  assessments  for  Land  Tax  delivered  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  in  open  court  and  filed  among 
4ihe  records  of  the  Sessions  in  pursuance  of  the  Act  20  Geo.  IIL  c.  17. 

These  duplicates  were  made  with  a  view  to  the  preparation  of  the  register  of  Parliamentary  voters 
The  originals  are  declared  by  the  Act  38  Geo.  HE.  c.  5,  to  be  the  property  of  the  Commissioners  of  Land 
Tax,  and  are  directed  to  be  placed  in  the  custody  of  the  said  Commissioners  or  their  respective  clerks. 
The  extracts  certified  by  the  Commissioners  into  the  Exchequer,  and  the  books  compiled  ov  the  King's 
Remembrancer  for  the  information  of  the  Auditors  of  the  l&cheauer,  in  pursuance  of  the  Act  4  Will  it 
liiary,  c.  1  s.  6,  are  now  in  the  Public  Record  Office,  but  they  are  of  very  inferior  value,  inasmuch  as  tbt 
Act  directs  the  omission  therefrom  of  the  names  of  the  persons  assessed. 

Itegisters  of  Certificates  issued  for  the  use  of  Hair-powder. 

By  the  Acts  35  Geo.  m.  cc  49, 112,  almost  every  person  using  hair-powder  was  reauired  to  take  out  an 
annual  certificate  costing  a  gpdnea.  Alphabetical  lists  of  the  certificates  were  to  be  preserved  by  Uie 
Clerk  of  the  Peace.  These  lists,  although  discontinued  after  a  few  years,  are  of  some  statistical  and 
genealogical  interest.    Hair-powder  was  for  a  time  regarded  a^  a  party  badge. 

lUgisters  of  Gkkmekeei)ers'  Deputations. 

The  Act  9  Anne,  c.  27  (c.  25  in  Ruffhead's  edition)  provided  that  no  lord  of  a  manor  should  appoint 
more  than  one  gamekeeper,  and  that  the  name  of  every  person  so  appointed  should  be  entered  witn  the 
Clerk  of  the  Peace.  This  requirement  was  confirmed  by  24  €^.  III.  c.  43,  and  25  Gea  IIL  c  50^  and 
amended  as  to  the  number  of  gamekeepers  by  1  &  2  WilL  IV.  c.  32.  These  registers  are  of  value  as  giving 
the  names  of  lords  of  manors  at  various  dates. 

Begisters  of  Certificates  issued  for  killing  game. 

These  were  presumably  made  in  connexion  with  the  alphabetical  lists  which  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace 
was  required  by  the  Act  24  Geo.  III.  c.  43  to  transmit  to  the  Stamp  Office.  This  Act  was  repealed  in  1861 
(24  &  25  Vict.  c.  101). 

Begisters  of  barges,  wherries,  &c.,  used  on  navigable  rivers  and  on  inland  navigation. 

These  registers  were  kept  under  the  Act  35  Geo.  III.  c  58.  By  s.  8  of  that  Act  extracts  from  them 
were  required  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Admiralty,  but  these  extracts  do  not  appear  to  have  been  preserved 

Notices  of  persons  having  printing  presses,  and  of  makers  and  sellers  of  type,  delivered  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
Peace  in  pursuance  of  ss.  23,  25  (since  repealed)  of  the  Unlawful  Societies  Act,  1799  (39  G^.  III.  c.  79). 

Begisters  of  cotton  and  other  factories  kept  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  and  reports  of  visitors  appointed 
'^by  the  Justices  in  pursuance  of  the  Act  42  Geo.  ill.  c.  73  ss.  9, 14  (now  repealed). 


(^)  See  Mr.  Bonham-Carter's  memorandum  on  the  history  of  the  licensing  laws  before  1828,  in  Appendix 
XrV.  to  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Liquor  Licensing  Laws,  1897,  Vol.  UL  p.  572. 
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and  oatmeal 


Declarations  by  millers,  maltsters  and  others  of  the  quantities  and  prices  of  British  com 
DODght^  made  in  pursuance  of  the  Act  31  Oeo.  IIL  c.  30,  which  was  repealed  by  1  &  2  Geo.  IV.  c.  87. 

Returns  giving  such  information,  are  now  made  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  published  in  the 
London  Gazette, 

Certificates  of  the  amount  of  hemp  and  flax  grown  and  prepared  by  different  persons,  speeilying  the  fields, 
pandies,  etc.,'  in  which  such  hemp  and  flax  were  grown. 

These  were  sworn  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  transmitted  to  Quarter  Sessions,  in  connexion  with 
the  bounty  allowed  to  the  growers  by  the  Acts  21  Oeo.  III.  c  58,  and  26  Oeo.  III.  c.  43. 

Oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy  made  at  Quarter  Sessions  by  all  persons  holding  any  office  under  the 
Crown,  in  pursuance  of  the  Act  25  Chas.  11.  c.  2,  as  amended  by  l-.Oeo.  I.  Stat  .2.  c.  13,  and  other  Acts, 
Certificates  that  such  persons  have  received  the  Sacrament  according  to  the  usage  of  the  Church  of  England,  as 
xequired  by  the  first  ot  these  Statutes. 

Oaths  and  declarations  made  at  (Quarter  Sessions  b]^  Protestant  Dissenters,  in  pursuance  of  the  Act  1  WilL  A 
Hary  c.  18.  s.  1,  and  by  Protestant  Dissenting  Ministers  in  pursuance  of  the  Act  19  Oeo.  III.  c.  44. 

Declarations  of  fidelity  made  by  Quakers  in  pursuance  of  the  Act  7  ife  8  Will,  k  Mary  c  27. 

Oaths  of  Allegiance  made  at  Quarter  Sessions  by  Papists,  in  pursuance  of  the  Acts  18  Qeo.  IIL  c.  90^  and  31 
Geo.  III.  c.  32. 

Certificates  of  places  of  worship  used  by  Protestant  Dissenters,  as  recorded  at  Quarter  Sessions  in  pursuance 
of  the  Act  1  &  2  Will.  k.  Mary  c.  18  s.  4. 

The  I^es  of  Religious  Worship  Act,  1812  <|9  Geo.  III.  c.  155)  required  (s.  2)  that  the  names  of  all 

ich  places  of  worship  certified  to  the  Bishops  or  Archdeacons— an  altemUive  allowed  by  the  Toleration 

-^hould  thenceforth  be  returned  to  Quarter  Sessions.    A  return  (No.  443)  ordered  by  the  House  of 

ipps  to  be  printed,  14  July,  1836,  and  a  much  more  detailed  return  (No.  156)  ordered  by  the  House 

ions  to  be  printed^  23  February,  1853^  show  that  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1812  had  been 

Iftafi  disregarded.    Beturns  ceased  to  be  made  to  Quarter  Sessions  after  the  passing  of  the  Act 

^ftvict.  c.  36. 

OWB&iKas  of  i)laces  of  worship  used  by  Papists  and  of  the  names  of  the  officiating;  clergy,  as  recorded 
at  Quarter,  Ses^tbikB,  in  pursuance  of  the  Act  31  Geo.  III.  c.  32.  s.  5. 

Certificates  of  Lodses  of  Freemasons,  with  annual  returns  of  the  names  and  descriptions  of  their  members, 
in  pursuance  of  the  Unlawful  Societies  Act,  1799  (39  Oeo.  IIL  c.  79,  ss.  6,  7). 

Transcripts  of  the  rules  and  orders  for  the  management  of  Savinss  Banks,  deposited  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
Peace,  in  pursuance  of  the  Acts  57  Qeo.  III.  a  130.  s.  2  and  9  Gleo.  IV.  c.  92.  s.  4,  repealed  by  26  &  27  Vict 
c.  87.  s,  1, 

■ 

Memorials  of  the  objects,  estates  and  income  of  charitable  donations  for  the  poor,  registered  in  the  Office  of 
the  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  in  pursuance  of  the  Acts  26  Geo.  III.  c  58,  and  52  Ceo.  IIL  c.  102.  ss.  1,  2,  3. 

Accoimts  of  Charitable  Trusts,  in  pursuance  of  the  Act  16  and  17  Vict.  c.  137.  s.  61. 

Enrolments  of  deeds  of  bargain  and  sale,  in  pursuance  of  the  Act  27  Hen.  VIIL  c.  16. 

This  Act  required  that  aU  bargains  and  sales  of  freehold  lands  should  be  enrolled  either  in  one  of  the 
courts  of  record  vt  Westminster  or  before  the  Ctut09  Botularum  and  two  Justices  of  the  Peace  and  the  Clerk 
of  the  Pmee,  or  two  of  them  (of  whom  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  should  be  one)  of  the  county  in  which  the 
lands  .Were  situate.  These  enrolments  are  generally  the  earliest  documents  to  be  found  in  the  custody  of  a 
Clerk  6f  the  Peace. 

Registers^  of  the  estates  of  Papists,  subscribed  by  them  or  their  attorneys  in  open  Sessions,  in  pursuance  of  the 
Acts  1  Qeo.  L  Stat.  2.  c.  55  ;  3  Geo.  I.  c.  18 ;  and  9  Geo.  I.  c.  24. 

Enrolments  of  deeds  of  conveyance  and  of  wills  of  Papists  made  in  pursuance  of  the  last  section  of  the  Act  t 
Gea  I.  c.  18. 

Memorials  and  certificates  of  annuities  and  rent-charges  on  freehold  land,  and  registers  of  the  same  made  by 
the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  in  pursuance  of  the  Act  3  Geo.  III.  c.  24,  for  preventing  fraudulent  votes  at  Parliamentary 
elections. 

Enrolments  of  agreements  for  the  enclosure  of  commons  for  the  purpose  of  planting  or  preserving  timber  or 
tmderwuod. 

The  Act  29  Geo.  II.  c.  36  (now  repealed)  directed  that  such  agreements  should  be  enrolled  by  the  Clerk 
of  the  Peace  for  the  county,  and  made  l^em  binding  for  ever  unless  disallowed  by  the  Justices  at  Quarter 
Sessions,  on  appeal. 

Copies  or  enrolments  of  agreements  or  awards  for  the  enclosure  of  commons  and  waste  lands,  with  the 
accompanying  maps  and  plans. 

Many  documents  relating  to  enclosures  in  the  eighteenth  century  are  to  be  found  in  the  custody  of  the 
different  (Jlerks  of  the  Peao&  having  been  placed  there  in  pursuance  of  Local  Acts  of  Parliament  Under  s. 
35  of  the  Inclosure  (Consolidation)  Act,  1801  (41  Gfeo.  III.  c  109),  as  amended  by  s.  51  of  the  Inclosure  Act,. 
1836  (6  d^  7  Will.  IV.  c.  1 15),  all  enclosure  awards  were  to  be  enrolled  eiUier  in  one  of  the  courts  of  record  at 
Westminster  or  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  of  the  County.  It  appears  from  the  Act  3  db  4  WilL  IV.  c.  87  that 
the  provisions  of  the  earlier  Act  for  enrolment  had  been  disregarded  in  a  great  number  of  instances. 

Deeds  of  assent  to  applications  for  outfalls  of  drains  through  the  land  of  a4Joining  owners,  kept  by  the  Clerk 
of  the  Peace  in  pursuance  of  the  Land  Drainage  Act,  1861  (24  dc  25  Vict.  c.  133,  s.  75). 
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Local  Acts  of  Parliament. 


i<i 


... .,.-.  t    ■» 


Plans  of  proposed  canals,  railroads,  water- works,  gas-works,  etc.,  deposited  in  pursuance  of  standing  orders  of 
the  Houses  of  Parliament. 

Plans  of  lands  required  for  military  purposes^  in  pursuance  of  the  Defence  Act,  1860  (23  ^  24  Yict.  c  112.) 

*         .    •    ,  (•-••    •.  '  •  •  •  ■■  ' 

Lists  of  persons  qualified  to  vote  at  Parliamentary  Elections,  in  pursuance  of  the  Representation  of  the  People 

Act,  1832  (,2  &  3  Will.  IV.  a  45),  and  the  Parliamentary  Voters  Registration  Act,  1843  (6  i  7  Vict.  c.  18.) 


■<.i. 


%•    •••* ' 


•    Accounts  of  expenses  at  elections. 

Poll-books  at  contested  elections  delivered  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  to  be  preserved  among  the  records  of  the 
sessions  in  pursuance  of  the  Act  10  Anne  c.  31.  s.  7  (now  repealed.) 

•  ■"  •■./"'  .-     •     •  "•■ 

Lists  of  Commissions  of  Deputy  Lieutenants  issued  in  pursuance  of  the  Act  14  Chasi  II.  c.  3,  and  subsequent 

Acts,  and  of  commissions  in  the  Militia  and  the  Yeomanry. 

The  names  oi  such  officers  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  Entiy  Books  of  the  Secretary  of  State  preserved 
at  the  Public  Record  Office. 


i . 


■  •  ■  . 


Rolls  giving  the  qualifications  in  land  of  Deputy  Lieutenants  and  commission  Officers  in  the  Militia,  kept  .by 
Clerk  of  the  Peace  in  pursuance  of  the  repealed  Acts  2  Geo.  III.  c.  20 ;  9  Geo.  III.  c.  42 ;  and  of  the  ililitia 
Act,  ie02;(43  Geo».III.  c.,9Q.;t|.  13.)  ;.  .  q  -,.. 

Proceedings  of.  gemaral  meetings  of  .tjie.  Lieutenancy  held  tin.  pursuance  of  the  Acts  2  Geo..  ILL  c.  20  ;  9  Geo. 
III.  c.  42  (both  now  r^jij^led),  AnilVof  the  Militia  Act,  1802* (42  Qeg.  III..C.  90.  s.  21),  and  the  Militia  (Ballot)  Act, 
'I860  (23  &  24  Vict.  c.  120.  ss.  1,  29.)    .  . r. ...- 


'    T.l''  • 


.»■•.•'.» 


"     '.4 


'Certificates  and  retuaiis  concerning  the  Militia,*in  pursuance  of  the  repealed-  Acts  5  Geo.  III.  c.  36  ;  6<3eo.  IIL 
5.  30  rand  48  Geo.  Ill  c.  llY.      -'        -    .  m.  .  •  ..-.  ;V  .  .... 


I  «.:. 


.:.'.  '*  .'iifjii    cil. 


-      «  .  •      / 

.  .    .-.      *  .    . 

. 

:  .w-!-..:. 

_ .  - 

•     I  .    , 


'  :v» 


:.i. 


%  <   .7 


.  *  '  f   . 


.'..t  4    <•!      •      (J 
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APPENDIX  XII. 


♦REPORT  ON  THE  RECORDS  OP  THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 


The  Ooimcil  possesses  the  official  doomneiLtB  fonnerlT 
belox^ing  to  the  several  GominisBioiLers  of  Sewers  whioh 
ezercued  jnxisdictioji  over  what  is  now  the  Oouniy  of 
Loudon,  aiid  some  of  the  adjacent  parts.  These  docu- 
ments are  varied  in  character,  and  aoa  of  conaiderabLe 
importance  in  the  history  of  London.  They  contain 
most  valuable  topographica4.  details  which  are  possibly 
not  to  be  obtained  frooa  any  other  source,  and  also  in- 
fonnation  as  to  the  residence  and  xBiing  of  premises 
for  a  considerable  period  of  time. 

These  docnments  have  been  examined,  sorted,  and 
arranged  by  me  in  one  of  -the  strong  rooms  in  the 
Record  OfS;ce,  under  the  directions  of  the  deputy-chadr- 
man  of  the  Oouncil,  in  1896-96.  I  have  also  made  a 
catalo^e  of  the  various  documents,  and  am  under  in- 
structions to  print  the  same  as  soon  as  the  catalogue  of 
the  printed  books  in  the  library  is  completed. 

Besides  these  records,  which  misy  be  termed  the  officdal 
records  of  the  OouncU,  there  is  another  cloiss  of  docu- 
ments which  is  of  great  value,  namely,  the  deeds  and 
papers  accruing  in  the  conveyancing  branch  of  the 
solicitor's  department  relating  to  important  properties, 
for  instance,  the  Tooting  B^  Manor  Rolls  and  deeds 
connected  with  the  ownership  of  property  in  all  parts 
of  London. 

The  official  records  down  to  the  time  of  the  fozmation 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  in  1855  are  con- 
tained in  about  4,250  serparate  volumes,  Aeets  or  rolls, 
of  which  about  AOQ  are  duplicates.  Most  of  the  earliest 
volumes  are  beautifully  writteoi,  and  the  later  volumes 
are  also  in  good  condition,  while  some  of  the  plans  and 
surveys  are  remarkably  well  exeoubsd. 

In  order  to  give  the  Committee  somie  idea  of  tha 
contents  of  these  records,  it  will  be  convenient  if  I  d^ 
scribe  them  from  the  point  of  view  of  thedr  value  fat 
the  purpose  of  complying  with  ^^e  resolution  of  the 
Council.  The  earliest  documents  relate  to  the  Suir^ 
and  Kent  Commission  of  bewers,  which  was  instituted 
under  the  Act  of  Henry  Vm.  in  the  year  1614 
or  1515.  The  minutes  of  the  Commission  are  hi  24 
volumes,  the  earliest  of  which  commences  in  Januairy, 
1568-9.  Discrepancies  occur  in  this  series,  but  after 
1703  they  go  on  continuoiasly  to  1847. 

The  next  oldest  collection  of  minutes  is  that  of 
the  Greenwich  Commission,  whose  minutes  range  from 
1625  to  1847 ;  then  the  Poplar  Commission,  from  1629 
to  1847  ;  then  the  Westminster  Commission,  from  1660 
to  1847  ;  then  the  Tower  Hamlets  Commission,  fnnn 
1702  to  1847  ;  then  the  Holbom  and  Finsbury  Commia* 
sion,  from  1716  to  1847 ;  then  the  St  Katherine's  Com- 
mission, £rom  1782  to  1841 ;  and,  lastly,  the  MetZH>- 
politan  Commission  of  Sewers,  from  1847  to  the  fonni^ 
tion  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  in  1856. 

The  value,  as  material  for  London  histoiy,  of  entries 
in  these  minute-books,  may  be  realised  from  even  a 
cursory  perusal  of  some  of  the  volumes.  Witness  the 
entry  in  the  first  voltune  of  the  minute-books  of  the 
Surr^  and  Kent  Commission,  1557-1606  (left-hand  page 
of  f  oUo  154)— 

1688.  '' Henehley— Item,  we  present  Phillip 
Henchley  to  pull  upp  all  the  pylfes  that  stand  in 
ye  common  sewer  against  tiie  play-house  to  ys 
stopping  of  the  water  course,  the  whioh  to  be  done 
by  midsomer  next  uppon  peine  of  z«  yf  it  be  un- 
done      X*  (done)." 

There  is  little  dou'bt  that  "Phillip  HencMey"  is 
Philip  Henslowe,  who  in  1684  or  1585  purchased  the 
land  dose  by  the  southern  end  of  modem  Southwark 
Bridge,  on  which  stood  the  "Little  Rose"  ^ay-honse, 
and  who  rebuilt  the  theatre  in  1586  or  1587.  Henslow^s 
published  diary  shows  that  he  produced  plays  of 
Dekker,  Chapman,  and  other  dramatists,  but  n<me  of 
the  plays  produced  at  his  two  theatres  in  Southwark, 
the  "  Rose  "  and  the  "  Fortune,"  can  be  identified  with 
any  of  Shakespeare's. 


In  the  minutes  of  the  Westminster  Commission  for 
1662  to  1666,  pw  184,  occurs  the  passage — 

"  Proposals  for  taking  away  the  annoyances  occa- 
sioned by  the  common  sewer  at  Westminster^ 

"Westminster  lies  upon  a  great  flat,  and  the 
highest  part  of  the  soil  is  next  the  bridge,  upon 
Mill  Bank.  The  highest  spring  tides  flow  six  at 
seven  feet  higher  thui  the  low-water  mark. 

"  Westminster  and  the  parks  is  annoyed  by  iba 
*  filth  of  the  oomanon  sewer,  wihich  is  occasioned  by 
the  settlement  of  the  sod  of  hish  waters  and 
stopped  ....  the  filth  of  sondry  drains  run- 
ning into  it,  with  several  houses  of  office  upon  it. 

''For  prevention  of  which  it  is  proposed — ^That 
the  pond  reaching  up  to  Sir  Robert  Pyes  be  made 
a  receptacle  of  water  at  high  tides,  to  be  kept  ia 
till  a  low  ebb  by  flood  gates  at  the  mill  and  a 
sluice  at  Sir  Robert  Pyes,  which  is  to  be  drawn  to 
let  forth  a  source  of  water  aoi  oft  as  needs  reqnies  to 
scower  the  sewer ;  that  the  sewer  be  made  perfect 
from  Sir  Robert  Pyes  to  Tuttle-street^  by  St 
Jam^s's-parke  wall,  and  cross  Slvog-street  by  the 
bowling  ground  at  Whitehall,  and  so  into  the  river 
of  Thames. 

"  The  sewer  to  be  made  as  followeth — etc.,  site.. 
etc.'* 

The  early  topography  of  Westminster  can  be  mads 
out  fairly  well  by  such  entries  as  these,  especially  whsn 
they  are  all  before  the  student  ready  to  be  transfened 
to  a  map. 

Again,  in  1692,  leave  was  given  by  the  Westminstsir 
Commissioners  to  Elizabeth  Ounpion,  widow  of  Richard 
Campion,  to  continue  a  sewer  formerly  belonging  to 
Coventiy  House  (where  Coventry  Street  now  stands)  for 
the  dramage  of  34  houses  built  by  her  late  husbaad. 
A  year  later  Richard  Rider  petitioned  for  leave  to  nakm 
sewers  for  his  new  houses  in  Oanbouxn  Street.    In  1706 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  was  allowed  to  lay  the  dndnafa 
for  the  houses  to  be  built  "on  the  scite  of  his  late 
mansion-house,"  and  similar  leave  was  granted  to  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  in  1735  for  the  drainaee  of  the  neir 
buildings  on  the  ^pound  of  his  mansion-Siouse  in  King 
Street.    The  petition  is  also  recorded  of  John  James,  a 
builder,  for  sewers  to  drain  new  houses  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Golden  Square,  probably  the  still-exisfcing 
John  Street  and  James  Street.    The  Earl  of  Czfoid  in 
1726  laid  sewers  for  his  new  buildings  in  Marylebone 
Fields  without  leave  of  the  Commissioners,  and  was 
promptly  sommoned.    AH  such  cases  of  unauthotised 
drainage  were  very  keenly  watched,  generally  withoot 
respect  of  persons,  by  the  sonreyors  to  the  Commission. 
The  jury  appointed  to  enquire  into  matters  of  diainaffS 
reported  (1678)  that  one  Richard  Frith  had  erected  267 
houses  in  Soho  Fields,  and  bad  laid  out  ground  for  300 
more,  and  that  consequently  the  old  sewer  leading  from 
the  fields  was  liable  to  be  flooded.      "We  questioned 
the  said  Frith  whether  he  had  authority  to  bring  his 
water  into  the  antient  sewer,  and  he  could  giT«  no 
account  thereof."     After  due  consultation  Mr.  IVith 
agreed  to  oontinne  a  suffident  ''shoM**  from  his  own 
buildings  at  Soho  down  to  the  "  White  Horse  Inns," 
and  if  neoessary  to  contribute  to  the  widening  of  the 
sewer  in  BL  Martin's  Lane  near  the  "  Ladie  Seymour's 
house." 

The  pages  of  these  minute-books  bear  frequent  refer- 
enoes  to  places  which  find  little  or  no  remembranoe  in 
the  modem  street  nomendature  of  London.  The  Oook 
and  Pye  Fields,  alias  Marshland,  were  adjacent  to  tba 
Cock  and  Pye  brew-house,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Giles-in* 
the-Fields.  Mill  Field  or  Kirkham  Close  is  difficult  to 
locate,  but  was  probably  west  of  the  present  Regent 
Street,  perhaps  on  the  site  of  Mill  Street  The  Pest 
field,  where  victims  of  the  Great  Plague  were  buried, 
was  to  the  east  of  Camaby  Street.  B  was  built  upon 
in  1726.  Some  of  the  places  mentioned  aie  remem- 
bered only  in  the  names  of  streets.  Oliver's-Monnt 
Fields,  mentioned  in  a  description  of  the  extent  of  Sir 
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Richard  Grosvenor's  laud,  represent  the  site  of  one  of 
Cromweirs  aboxtiYe  ndlitaiy  farbi,  and  are  r«meiinbered 
by  Mount  Street  A  zeferance  to  Newport  Dead  Wall 
T^oalla  the  site  of  Newport  House,  <m  which  are  New- 
port Street  and  Market  SStand.  Albemarle  uround  was 
the  site  of  Albemarle  Street. 

There  is  also  a  large  ooUeotion  of  plans  relatiiig  to 
drainage.  Among  these  are  sereral  maps  and  general 
plans  of  great  interest  and  rarity.  One  of  them  is  a 
nnely-executed.  plan  of  the  Grosvenor  estate  in  1783, 
showing  its  area  to  be  nearly  co-extensiTe  with  the  then 
newly-formed  parish  of  Si  Greorgey  Hanover-square. 
There  are  plans  of  other  great  London  estates ;  of  the 
parish  of  Paddington  (1824) ;  of  St  Mazylebcoa,  Pad- 
dington,  and  St.  Pancras,  showing  the  estates  within 
that  area ;  of  the  old  Hippodrome  and  neighbourhood, 
showing  Notten  Bam  Farm,  and  Portobello  Farm ;  of 
the  Great  Western  and  North  Western  railways  in  the 
London  district,  with  Bruners  and  Robert  Stephenson's 
signatures;  and  of  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament, 
sigued  by  (Sir)  Charles  Bany. 

The  instruments  of  appointment  of  the  West- 
minster Commission  date  from  1691  to  1847  ;  Poplar 
from  1706  to  1830 ;  Surrey  and  Kent,  with  the  Great 
Seal  attached,  from  1678  to  1847;  St.  Katherine  from 
1720  to  1847  ;  Greenwich  from  1810  to  1847 ;  Holbom 
and  Finsbury  from  1811  to  1847 ;  Tower  Hamlets  ttcan 
1811  to  1847 ;  and  Metropolitan  Commission  of  Sewers 
from  1849  to  1854.  To  some  of  these  the  Great  Seal  is 
attached. 

A  series  of  presentments  of  the  jury  for  work  re 
onired  about  the  sewers  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Westminster  Commission  of  Sewers  dates  from  1668  to 
1848;  Holbom  and  Finsbury  from  1683  to  1684; 
Surrey  and  Kent  from  1746  to  1793  :  and  St.  Kathenne 
from  1754  to  1821.  These  presentments  give  important 
details  in  the  topography  of  London,  introducing  us 
to  the  early  condition  of  streets  now  in  existence  and 
to  streets  that  have  long  since  been  destroyed — most 
Toluable  evidence  on  the  topography  of  London. 

It  wK>uld  not  be  necessary  to  print  tihe  whole  of  these 
dnouments,  because  tlhey  are  principally  presentments 
of  nuisances  occurring  in  connection  with  the  sewerage 
of  the  diistrict,  and  aimercements  for  diamage  done.  But 
eacb  entry  contains,  besides  the  names  of  owners  of 
property,  the  businesses  carried  on,  imx>ortant  descrip- 
tions of  streets,  lalHeyB,  and  roadis.  It  wou'ld  be  suffi- 
cient, in  my  opinion,  if  the  pcTsonal  and  topograpihical 
BiSimes  were  calendered,  lea  vine;  the  general  cause  of 
tho  presentment  unprinted,  unless  it  happens  to  deal, 
86  it  sometimes  does,  witih  a  epecial'ly  intportant  pro- 
perty or  in  a  specially  signifioant  manner.  As  exam- 
ples of  how  eacn  entry  would  appear  in  print,  if  this 
plan  were  adopted,  the  lollowing  extracts  are  given 
zrom  the  presentments  and  amercements  of  the  eastern 
Ju  *y  of  the  Surrey  and  Kent  Commission :  — 

1.  27r|j!h  May,  1746— We  find  that  in  the  river  of 
Thames  opposite  to  and  near  Pepper  Alley  S4»ir8 
in  the  parishes  of  St.  Clave  and  St.  Saviour  in 
Southwark  .  .  .  .  at  a  email  distanoe  from 
tihe  banks  of  the  said  iriver  tJiere  is  a  very  great 
hole  ....  and  we  find  that  the  Mayor  and 
Comlmonalty  and  Citizens  of  the  City  of  London 
ought  to  fill  up  the  said  hole  ;  we  therefore  present 
the  Mayor  ....  to  make  good  tlie  base- 
ment of  the  Thames  bank  ....  to  be  ...  .  done 
by  10th  June  nexJt  or  flarfeit    ....     of  £500. 

2.  14th  ApitU,  1767-^We  present  Thomas  Stan- 
ton, of  the  paraeh  of  St.  Miary,  Botherhithe.  .  .  . 
to  i«efpair  and  miaike  good  >the  wihaifing  at  the  north 
"end  <>f  his  yard  .  .  .  .  dai  ooxier  to  pirevent  the 
itide  fipom  overflowiin^  the  ilevel  ....  to  be 
.  .  .  .  dione  by  the  24th  June  meaft,  or  forfeit 
for  every  rod  then  undtooie    ....    6b.  8d. 

3.  6tih  Ocitoiber,  1757— -We  jpresen*  Tayilor  Ayres, 
of  thie  pamsh  of  St.  Maoy  Magdjalen,  Bermondsey 
.  .  .  .  to  oa^  oleanse,  iscower,  sxkdi  open  .to  its 
antient  wyd/th  aoid  depth  the  comolmKyn  sewer  which 
runs  acroflls  his  roipe  wtalk,  near  Qhen^  Gulden 
Street  ....  and  (the  ©oil  to  carry  aiwiay  in 
order  to  give  the  water  its  free  and'  usoial  cuflrenit 
.  .  .  .  tk>  be  .  .  .  .  djone  by  2nd-  Januiarr 
nextt,  or  forfeit    ....     lOs. 

4.  26tih  Apnil,  175d— We  pirosenlt  ....  the 
Earl  of  Salidbury  to  repair  about  8  rodsi  of  wharfing 
neztt  the  ootmimioai  sewer  near  Mill  Pond  Bridge  at 

^tfie  boH:ttam  of  Wesit  Lame  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary 
Hagilalen,  Bermondsey    ••••£]!  ofder  td  pre- 


vent any  rubbish  or  soil  from  falling  into  tihe  said 
oonumon  sewer,  and  annoying  and  obstriidting  tho 
cuztremt  of  the  water  .  .  .  .  to  be  ...  . 
done  by  24th  June  nexit,  or  f orfieiit  lor  eveiy  rod  vhea 
undone    .     .    .     .    &.  4d. 

A  most  important  series  of  documents  are  the  rate 
books.  The  rate  books  oi  the  Weebmdnsker  Ooommissum 
range  from  1696  to  1848 ;  the  Tower  BJamdets  Coanfinis- 
sion  from  1703  to  1847 ;  the  Surrey  and  Kenit  Commis- 
siion  firom  1723  (to  1848 ;  the  Greeniwich  OooKhv  jesion  fzom 
1775  to  1806 ;  the  Holibom  aind  flinebuiy  '.^omanisaoD 
from  1779  to  1846;  and  the  Popdar  Commisskm  froc 
1825  to  1846. 

The  name  of  the  oooofpier  and  (the  oraiteaibile  vialue  of 
the  premdees  ijn  each  sitreat  are  set  out  in  addition  to  the 
rsite  levied,  and  the  viaJue  of  such  nuateriol  as  f^kf  for 
the  haetory  of  the  eoonoanic  develcpanent  of  London  is, 
of  course,  very  greait.  It  would  be  diifSouIt  to  selsot 
ertraots  froan  the  rate  books  for  piiniting,  but  if  tiie 
streets  where  pnscticiadly  little  or  no  alteration,  in  stmo- 
ture  has  taken  place  ooold  hiave  the  valuations  ait  quia- 
quenndial  peniods  pnLnited  dm  the  saonie  manner  as  the 
valuiwtion  of  Sit.  Jamiee's.  Square  has  been  piinted  in 
Mr.  Basent's  history  of  that  place,  I  thdnik  &e  resulls 
would  prove  acce(ptai>le  to  miany  people.  In.  addUltton  to 
this  the  residences  of  celebrated  peieons  should  be  noted 
together  with  a  few  biographical  details  .by  wray  of  illus- 
tration. 

The  momendiaftuTe  of  many  of  the  streets  outside  ths 
Gity  can  be  resltored  froan  "these  books.  Shialliigpnaked 
Street  appears  in  .the  Wapping  raJte  in  -the  year  1748 ; 
the  I^Mid  of  Promiise,  still  the  name  of  a  Shoieditch 
slum,  wtas  once  the  naone  of  a  field  on  the  sdle.  South- 
wiark  was  remarkable  Uxr  its  oddities  in  tihe  msftber  of 
sfcreet  names.  It  coritaioed  Dirty  liane,  Foul  Lane, 
and  Harrow  Dunghill.  Bandy  Le^  Walk  was  near  the 
site  of  the  present  Great  Guildford  Street.  Sol's  Hole 
was  a  slum  near  Holy^eld  Street  Loving  Edwardfs 
Lane  led  from  Oamlbei^eLl  to  Deptford,  and  appears 
in  very  recenit  miaps.  The  Weekend  of  London  had  its 
strange  street  names,  GK)me  of  them  weLl  knorwn  by  their 
menltion  in  old  literatura  Defoe  menitionis  Knave's 
Acre  (now  Little  Pulteney  Streeit),  which  aptpears  in  the 
rate  books  for  many  years,  and  is  shown  in  Rocque's 
map  in  1746.  In  the  Parish  of  Sit.  Mairgairet's,  Westr 
minjslter,  were  Gaflbbsge  Lane,  Powder-ibeef  Court,  Thdev- 
iing  Lane,  Adam-ia-djiggdng  Yard,  Oodpdece  Court,  Hell 
(in  the  preoincts  of  the  former  Bioyial  palace),  and  Petty 
France.    Some  of  these  are  sftdll  in  exisitence. 

Some  curious  oases  of  coa:Truptio(ns  in  the  nasnes  of 
streets  miay  be  noticed.  Thus,  Bt  Smniin's  Hill,  in 
Westmiinsfter,  is  a  typical  instance  of  (the  wiay  in  which 
the  iname  of  a  s<treet  is  altered  in  process  of  time.  Its 
present  name  wias  doubtQess  the  original  one,  but  in  tihe 
raite  books  for  the  dis/brict  ii  appeans  variously  as  Tor- 
mian's  Hilil  (1704),  Dormar's  Hill  (1714),  Doranan's  ffill 
and  Toirmen/t  Hill.  The  latter  is  the  spelling  in 
Rocque^s  map  in  1746.  Horwood's  plan  of  London, 
published  at  the  end  of  that  cenfury,  reverts  to  the  old 
correct  name,  which  is  now  airways  used'  on  modem 
mtaps. 

The  courts  and  alleys  forming  tzhe  rookeries  which 
have  tbeeai  swept  away  for  successive  imiprovemenrbs  are 
all  incladed  in  the  viarious  assessments  here  recorded. 
Some  were  pulled  down  at  the  formation  of  Regent 
Street,  others  to  nuake  roioan  for  l^fufalgoir  Square,  Yic- 
toria  Street,  Whitehall,  the  Strand  improvemenits,  aaid 
the  new  Laiw  Oouilts.    The  names  of  many  of  tihem  are 
initeresitdng  in  sh/owdng  their  connection  wi<tii  'the  old 
ari^ocraitic  houses  near  which  or  on  the  site  of  which 
they  were  built.  From  the  lists  of  inhabitants  of  streets 
St   suocessive    dates    the    spread    of   the    town    may 
be     traced.       At    the    Restoration    the    leaders     of 
fashion   congregated'    roooid    Soho   Square,    or    King's 
Square  as  it  wtais  then  called.     Wihen  the  St  Alb^n's 
esitate  was  built  on  a  few  years  latter  mflaiy  of  the  nobi- 
lity migraited  to  St  James'  Sqmare  and  tne  nei^rl^xmr- 
hood;     £3arly.  in   the    lost   century  HJaniover   Squais^ 
George  Street,  Oondudlt  Street,  etc.,  were  ibuolt,  and  by 
1723  many  of  the  nolAlity  had  taken  the  new  honses. 
Later  on  Groevenor  Square  and  the  fldjaceot  streets 
became  itihe  scene  of  a  fresh  migrautAOin.    Afmong  the  in- 
hiaibitanlts  of  ftheee  quarters  are  mtaoiy  faonous  in  IdfiitorT 
and  literature.    SSt  Isaac  Kewton  wtas  ztated  in  Littls 
Jermyn  iStreeit  lait  £80  a  year  in  1706.    Dr.  John  Blow 
was  assessed  at  £35  for  his  house  in  the  Sanctuary, 
Westminstter,  in  1703 ;  Dr.  Oyrprianmius  for  a  house  in 
Wells  Street  at  £16  (1710).     Snsr  Gk)dfrey  Kneller  lived 
in  Great  Queen  Street  in  1708,  Mrs.  Oldfield  in  South- 
ampton Street  in  1713,  and  Grinling  Gibbons  on  ihe 
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easit  side  of  Bow  Streeit  in  1718.  The  aasesmient  for 
VilIi€(iB  Street  in  1725  cotnitaiiis  the  names  of  Philip 
ArbathDiOt  and  Sir  Ri<5hafrd  Steel ;  tihat  of  Charles 
Streett,  Ooyeixt  Ckirden,  shows  Oolley  Oibber  to  have 
lived  on  the  west  side  iin  a  house  rated  ait  £65  (1731). 
Larter  books  show  the  naames  of  Jacob  Toneon,  the  book- 
seller in  the  Strand,  aiseessed  lat  £60 ;  Wdlliam  Hogarth, 
in  Leicester  Fields  (£46) ;  Ricihiard  Brim^Iey  Sheridan, 
Michael  Kysbrach,  and  mAny  others.  On  the  soath 
side  of  Brook  Street,  in  1799,  lived  George  Frederick 
BJandel,  rated  «ut  £20.  Hfis  fame  wtas  apipaieiiitly  not 
then  universal,  for  in  1735  he  is  enitered  as  Frederick 
H«andfwell,  Esq. 

The  assessonents  itwo  hundTed  years  ago  are  very  in- 
teresting.  The  houses  in  Albainiarle  Street  averaged 
£60  a  year;  Dover  Street,  £80  to  £100.  Cleveland 
Court,  St.  James's,  in  which  Idved  Charles  Godolphin, 
was  rated  at  £60.  The  Duchess  of  Cleveland's  house, 
in  Pa^rk  Pl^ace,  was  assessed  at  £60,  with  most  of  its 
neifirhbours.  Arlington  Street  rose  tio  tan  avenage  of 
£100.  St.  James's  Square  was  the  highest,  ranging 
£rom  £200  to  £500.  Burling>ton  House  wad  De^on^hiire 
House,  in  Pioi-addllv,  were  assesfied  at  £300  and  £400 
respectively.  Among  smaller  houses  £10  wias  a  hagh 
ass'essmenit,  the  majority  ave«ra.gdng  from  £1  to  £5. 

The  office  of  collector  to  the  Oomaniissiioners  of  Sewers 
wa«  no  sinecure  in  the  timies  of  tihe  iSt marts  and  early 
Geoi^es.  People  seemed  to  hiave  a  stronger  objection 
against  iseweajs  raltes  itlhan  ag-aimsi  others,  especially  in 
tlie  higher  class  diistricfts.  Some  of  the  eol lectors  were 
in  the  halbilt  of  making  marginal  notes  on  the  pages  of 
tiied<r  collecting  books,  which  throw  some  amusing  lights 
on  the  social  life  of  the  period.  Many  of  tihe  richer  rate- 
payers were  "  ouit  of  town,"  or  professed  to  be.  Some  of 
them  flatly  "  refused  to  pay."  Agadnst  tbhe  name  of  the 
Earl  of  Dunmore,  in  Hamover  Square,  is  the  note,  "  My 
lord  would,  afiter  much  trouble,  stop."  Robert  Herbert, 
Esq..  wias  "aplyed  to  often,  butt  refuses  to  pay."  In 
Condudlt  Street,  "  ye  Spanish  consul-l,  a  forrigUTi  minis- 
ter, refuses  payiment-~a  graait  ipadlock  on  his  Door.*' 
Mo9t  of  the  ansitooratic  inhahitanftB  referred  the  col- 
lectors to  their  stewards  or  ayenrts,  who  were  in  many 
cases  tradesmen  in  the  noigbbourhood.  TUie  Venetian 
Ambassador  sent  the  collector  to  "  Mr.  Hoylin  in  the 
Stnand,  drugeiter  by  SJoMwnerseibt  House,  Waiter-^fate." 
A  lady  in  Jenny  n  Street  referred  him  to  her  agent  "  at 
a  <bai^er's  pole,  over  aqtwimst  the  Whrrte  Bamrot  in  Lin- 
coln's  Irai  Fields."    In  Brick   Street,    MJay*air,   two 


houses  are  raited  ait  £3  each,  with  a  ooddectoor's  note, 
"  let  out  to  beggars."  In  otiher  cases  atue  langHBiuifering 
official  makes  a  note  *'  to  bring  a  conBlfaalble,"  amd  some- 
times he  proceeded  to  extremes,  as  for  example  in  Earl 
Street,  St.  Giie.ss,  when  he  ''seized  a  looking-glass  with 
the  assistance  oi  Mr.  Kowe,  coustabie,  June  the  27th, 
-1788."  In  aootiher  insitanoe  it  was  two  silver  spoons,  in 
lieu  of  the  sum  of  twelve  shillings  and  sixpeoice.  EltLsaa- 
beth  Brookes,  of  Hackney  (1783),  ''defies  die  connimas- 
sdoners  to  do  thear  ,worslt."  Indeed,  a  very  Large  part 
of  the  finanjoual  work  of  the  OooDaDawdoaem  seams  to  hiavis 
been  that  of  getting  in  long-standing  anreare.  King 
Charles  II.  set  a  bad  examiple  to  his  subjects  in  this 
respect.  On  the  17th  Aprid,  1660,  liit  w*as  ordered  tihalt 
the  clerk  ''doe  attend  his  Majestie's  officers  concemdng 
ye  juoneys  whdoh  are  in  arreaore  upom  htis  cadd  Miajestie, 
for  casting  ye  comon  sewers  since  ye  tyme  oi  his  Ma- 
jesrtie's  happy  Hesitiauiraftion."  The  atrreais  amounted 
to  £40  5s.  6d.  The  Treasary  were  satisfied  that  it 
shouild  >be  aJlowed,  >and  would  gitant  their  warrant  for 
the  same.  In  the  following  January,  however,  the  Trea- 
sury had  to  (be  again  approached  aibout  the  money, 
'^that  it  may  be  forthwith  paid  for  ye  reliefe  of  Mrs. 
Salway  {widow  of  the  cleanser)  and  others  to  whom  ye 
same  is  du^,  to  prevent  their  extreame  suffering  for 
want  thereof."  Apparently  there  were  more  promises^ 
for  on  June  20th,  1672,  it  was  ordered  that  "  Sir  Charlea 
Harbord,  Sir  Edmund  Godfrey,  Sir  Christopher  'Wren,. 
etCx  attend  the  Treasury  touching  the  King's  arrears. '^ 
By  this  time  new  taxes  were  due,  and  the  whole  amooni 
applied  for,  fbut  it  is  not  recorded  in  the  minutes 
whether  they  were  paid. 

Without  having  attempted  mors  in  this  memorandiun 
than  is  sufficient  to  indicate  the  varied  interest  d  these 
documents,  this  summary  will  perhaps  be  enough.  I 
need  not  say  that  the  minute  examination  which  wHl 
be  possible  by  the  preparation  of  the  material  for  pub- 
lication will  BUf^ly  inlormatien  that  is  wholly  insosai^ 
sible  to  students  at  the  present  time,  and  I  am  nearly 
certain,  from  the  examination  I  have  already  given  to 
the  subject,  that  many  unexepected  discoveries  in  the^ 
history  of  London  and  its  early  government  will  be  the 
result  of  publishing  these  recoras. 

G.  L.  GOMIME,  Statistical  Officer 

of  the. London  County  Ooundl 

30th  November,  1809. 
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APPENDIX  XIIL. 


Table  showing 

dispositions  made  by  Schemes  (I.)  Of  the  Local  Qovebnment  Boabd,  under  Sec.  7,  (II.)  Of  the  Charity 

CoMHissiONEBS,  Under  Sec.  8,  of  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  1883  (46  &  47  Vict  c  18) 

in  regard  to  the 

RECORDS    OF    DISSOLVED    CORPORATIONS. 


(I.)  Schemes  made  by  the  Local  Qovernment  Boabd. 


Coanty. 

x>^^»^                           Nature 
P^*^^                j     ofRecoidfl. 

Property  (including  Records) 
vested  in 

1 

Date 
of  Order. 

Glamorgan 
Monmoath 
Salop 
'Sussex     - 

Kenfig  ...       - 
Usk      -       .       . 
Newport 
Seaford 

Not  specified  . 

ditto 
.      ditto 

ditto 

The  Trustees  of  the  Kenfig  Corporation 
property. 

Usk  Local  Board  (now  the  Urhan  Dis- 
trict  Council  of  Usk). 

Newport  Local  Board  (now  the  Urhan 
District  Council  of  Newport). 

Seaford  Local  Board  (now  the    Urhan 
District  Council  of  Seaford). 

9  Sept.  1886 
15  April     .. 
90  Dec    1KK.5 
23  April     .. 

(II.)  Schemes  made  bt  the  Charity  Commissioners. 

[Note. — These  Schemes  almost  uniformly  provide  that  no  reasonahle  application  to  inspect  or  copy  the  records,  which  are  in 
no  case  extensive,  shall  he  rofused.] 


County. 


Cheshire   • 


Cornwall 


Devon 


Dorset 


Nature  of  Records. 


Altrincham 


Over 


East  Looe 


Camelford 


Mararion 


Bovey  Tracey 
Bradninch 

Harton    - 


Corf  e  Castle 


Great  Dunmow 


A  charter  of  1290 


No  records. 


Charters,    books,    and    docu- 
ments. 

Charter  of  21  Charles  II. 
Documents  in  wooden  chest. 

Charter  of  67  Elizabeth  - 
Mayor's  accounts. 
Other  muniments. 


No  records       .        -        .        . 

Exemplification,  dated  1667,  of 

charter  of  2  James  I. 
Other  deeds. 

Copies  of  erant  of  fairs 
(Elizabeth),  leases,  ront-roll, 
accounts,  &c.,  &c. 


Exemplification    of     Letters 

Patent  of  19  Elizabeth. 
Charter  of  31  Charles  II. 
Other  documents. 


Charter  of  2  &  3  Phijip  and 

Mary. 
Inspeximus,&c.,  32  Elizabeth. 
Other  documents. 


Custodians 
appointed 

by 
Scheme. 


Repository  authorised 
by  Scheme. 


Date 

of 

Schenip. 


Town  Trust 


ditto 


ditto 


Town  Trust 


ditto 


ditto 


ditto 


Local  Board  Offices  until  estab- 
lishment of  library. 


Town  Trust  - ,  Town  Hall 


-    ditto 


Guildhall,  or  other  public 
building  in  Marazion,  at 
choice  of  trustees. 


Town  Hall  or  Reading-room 


Place  to  be  selected  by  trustees 


Town  Hall,  or  other  place 
accessible  to  inUaMtants, 
free  of  charge. 


Some  safe  place  in  Great 
Dunmow  accessible  to  inha- 
bitants ;  otherwise.  County 
Museum^  Colchester. 


23  Dec.    1889 


1  April  1890 

2  May     ,. 
10  Jan.      ,, 


20  Feb.    1891 
5  Mar.  1889 


12  Aug.  1890 


9  July  1889 


18  Dec.  1888 
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Olonoester 


Kent 


Lancaster 


Somerset 


Southampton 


Suffolk 


Sussex 


Wilt* 


(XL)  Schemes  made  by  the  Charity  CouuxnBaion&n^cQiitinuecL 


Coonty. 


Place. 


Nature  of  Records. 


Custodiaiis 
appointed 

by 
Scheme. 


Berkeley 

Chipping  Camp- 
den. 

Duisley  - 

Thombory 

Wickwar 

Wincheomb    - 

Wotton-under- 
Edge. 

Fordwich 


Garstang 


Axbridge 


Ilchester 

Langport  East- 
over. 


New  Alresford 


InsigniBcant 


No  records 


Town  Tnwt  - 


Kepositoiy  authorised 
by  Scheme. 


Date 

of 

Scheme. 


-  ditto   -       -        .        . 

-  ditto    .        .        -        . 
One  charter  of  Charles  I. 


One  charter  of  Elizabeth 
Title  deeds  of  market  lands 


Customal 

A  few  old  papers. 


Brading     (Isle 
of  \Vight). 


Petersfield 


Yarmouth  (Isle 
of  Wight). 


An  exemplified  copy  of  the 

charter  of  31  Charles  II. 
A  book  of  records  and  accounts. 


Charters  and  a  large  quantity 
of  other  documents. 

Deeds,  &c.  (a  large  chestful)  - 

Old  deeds  and  documents 


Grant,  of  1570,  by  Bishop  of 
Winchester.  Minute  book 
dating  from  1613.  Other 
documents. 

Grant  of  markets,  1  Edw.  VI. 
Custom  of  1547.  Leases, 
town  l)ooks,  &e. 

Charter  of  Hawise,  widow  of 
William,  Earl  of  Gloucester. 
Confirmation  of  John  (1198). 
Grant  in  fee  of  46  Edw.  III. 
Release  of  cert-money, 
1440.  Ten  returns  of  bur- 
gesses to  Parliament. 

Several  cliarters  (one  of 
Edw.  I.)  Minute  books, 
deeds,  and  documents. 


Town  Truat 

•    ditto 
-    ditto 


Dunwich 


Orford 


Deeds  and  other  documents 


Charters,  minute  lx>oks,  deeds, 
and  documents. 


Pevensey 


Not  apparent 


I 


Westbury 


No  records 


ditto 


ditto 


•    ditto 

-  ditto 
ditto 

-  ditto 


ditto 


ditto 


ditto 


ditto 


ditto 


ditto 
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Wotton  Bassett    Three  books  of  records,  dating    Town  Trust 

from  1754  i 


o  o 


Place  to  be  selected  l^ 
trustees,  with  approval*  of 
Cliarity  Commissioners. 


Place     to     be    selected    by 
trustees,  with  approval*  of 
Charity  Commissioners. 

Town  Hall      .... 

-    ditto  -        -        -        -       - 


Town  Hall,  if  due  provision  is 
made  for  safe  custody; 
otherwise,  County  Museum, 
Canterbury. 

Town  Hall      .        -       .       . 


ditto 


ditto 


2  April  1889 


2  Aug.     „ 


» 


ao  April 
dlJan.    1890 


23  May 


If 


28  Mar.     „ 
7  Feb.      „ 

10  Sept.  1888 


UJan.    1889 


A  fireproof  box  in  some  secure 
place  at  choice  of  trustees. 


10  May      „ 

13  Sept.   -  „ 
28  Nov.  1888 


Some  place  in  New  Alresford,  ,  28  Mar.  1890 
or  some  museum  or  public  , 
library  at  Winchester. 


Town  Hall  for  such  as  are  of  .  13  May 
public  mterest. 


Some   safe    place   in  Peters-  i  31  Jan. 
field ;    otherwise,     County 
Museum,  Winchester. 


>» 


Town  Hall  or  other  place  in  30  Dec  „ 
Yarmouth  open  free  of 
charge  to  innabitants,  if 
safe ;  otherwise,  some  plaiee 
to  be  approved*  by  Charity 
Commissioners. 


Some  safe  place  at  Dunwich  ;  •  19  July   1889 
otherwise,  County  Museum, 
Ipswi'^h. 


Some   safe   place    in    Orford     22  Nov. 
open  free  of  diarge  to  inha- 
bitants; othenvise,  County 
Museum,  Ipswich. 


»* 


Court  H.'Ul,  subject  to  safe 
cuHtody  and  proper  exhi- 
bition ;  other>vise,  Museum 
of  Sussex  ArchaH)logical 
Society  at  Lewes. 


25  Mar.   1890 


Some  place  accessible  to  in- 
habitants, to  be  ap^jroved* 
by  Charity  Commissioners. 


21  Dec.   1888 
9  April  1889 
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(IL)  Schemes  inade  by  the  Charity  Commissioners — eo^itmued. 


Coonty. 


Carmarthen 


<^amarvon 


Denbigh 


Flint 


'Glamorgan 


Merioneth 
Pembroke 
Kadnor 


Place. 


Laugbame 


St.  Clear's 


Novin 


Holt 


Overton  - 


Llantrinant 


Loughor 
Dinas  Mowddy 
Kilgerran 
New  Radnor  - 


Nature  of  Records. 


Custodians 
appointed 

by 
Scheme. 


Repository  authorised 
by  Scheme. 


Date 

of 

Scheme. 


Charter  undated.  Grant  of 
1580.  Sundry  feoffments. 
Books  of  account,  mmute 
books,  rent  books,  survey. 

A  transfer  book,  a  proposi- 
tion book,  and  a  preeent- 
nient  l)ook. 


Original  charter,  and  copy 
thereof.  Counterparts  of 
leases,  minute  books,  ao- 
connt  hooka 


Charter  of  Elizabeth 
Five  record  Ixwks. 


No  reeordn 


Clmrter  of  1426 

Records  and  other  documents. 


Minute  books  and  deeds 


No  recordn. 


ditto 


Remainn  of  charter  of  Eliza- 
beth. 
Charter  of  12  Geo.  11. 
Other  documents. . 


Recoi 


No  sclieme.  Records  were  in  1888  lodged  in 
an  adequate  safe  in  the  Town  Hall,  under 
the  custody  of  the  Recorder. 


Town  Trust  - 


ditto 


ditto 


Town  TruMt  - 


ditto 


Town  Trust 


Town  Hall 


Some  place  in  Nevin  subject 
to  approval*  of  Charity 
Commissioners. 


Town  Hall 


11)  Dec  \m 


U  Mar.  \m 


3  April  1H91 


U  Feb.  1890 


Some  place  or  places  in  Uan-  17  Dec.  1889 
trisanty  smbjeot  to  safe 
custody  and  proper  eithi- 
bition ;  otherwise,  some 
place  to  be  aj^fproved*  by 
Charity  Commissioners. 


Town  Hall 


Some  place  to  be  approved* 
by  Charity  Commissioners. 


*  No  such  approval  appears  to  have  as  yet  been  given  by  the  Charity  Commisaioneis. 


22  Aug.  1890 


29  Aug.  1891) 


29  Nov.  \m 


mm 
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APPENDIX  XIV. 


LIST  OF  INFERIOR  COURTS  OF  RECORD. 


i.— coubt8  in  which  proceedincjs  took  place  in  the  year  1899,  as  given  in  the  judicial  statistict*^ 

England  and  Wales,  1899. 


The  Mayor's  Court  of  the  City  of  London. 

Court  of  Admiralty  of  the  Cinque  Ports, 

Bristol  ToLsey  Court. 

Derby  Borough  Court. 

Exeter  Provost  Court. 

Kingston-upon-HuU  Court  of  Record. 

Liverpool  Court  of  Passage. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Burgess  and  Non-Burgess  Courts. 

Northampton  Court  of  Record. 


Norwich  Guildhall  Court. 
Oxford  Chancellor's  Court. 
Preston  Borough  Court  of  Pleas. 
Ramsey  Court  of  Pleas. 
Salf ord  Hundred  Court  of  Record. 
Scarl)orough  Court  of  Record. 
Worcester  Court  of  Pleas. 
Yarmouth,  Great,  Court  of  Record 
York,  City  Court  of  Record. 


II.— Further  courts  mentioned  in  the  Judicial  Statistics,  En(;land  and  Wales,  1899^  but  in  which 

NO  PRO      EDINCrS  TOOK  PLACE  IN  THAT  YEAR. 


Alston  Court  Baron. 
♦Clitheroe  Borough  Court  of  Pleas. 

Colchester  Foreign  Court. 
♦Ipswich  Court  of  Small  Pleas. 
♦Lancaster  Borough  Court. 
Newark  Borough  Court. 
♦Nottingham  City  Court. 


l)swestry  Court  of  Record. 
Oxfoixl  Mayor's  Court. 
Peterborough  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 
♦Portsmouth  Court  of  Record. 
Shrewsbury  Court  of  Record. 
Southwark  Court  of  Record. 


III.— Further  Courts  not  mentioned  in  the  Judicial  Statistics,  England  and  Wales,  1899,  of  which 

MENTION  is  made  IN  THE  PARLIAMENTARY  RETURN  (C.    187)  OF  1888. 


Banbury  Borough  Court  of  Record. 

Cambridge  Borough  Court  of  Pleas. 

Carlisle  City  Court  or  Court  of  Record. 

Chester  Portmote  and  Prentice  C6urt. 
tCongleton  Borough  Court  of  Plea.s. 
tDorchester  Borough  Court  of  Record. 

Folkestone  Borough  Court  of  Record. 
tHereford  Mayor's  Court- of  Record. 


tLichfield  Borough  Court. 
tLudlow  Borough  Court  of  Record. 
tNewbury  Borough  Court  of  Record. 
tSouthamptoii  Court  of  Record. 
tWalsall  Court  of  Record. 
tWelLs  (Somerset)  Court  of  Record. 
tWenlock  Court  of  Record. 
Cambridge  University  Chancellor's  Court  of  Record. 


♦  No  proceedings  have  been  taken  in  these  Courts  for  many  years  past. 

t  These  ten  Courts  are  stated  in  the  Return  of  1888  to  have  then  fallen  into  disuse.    The  remaining  six  are  now 
probably  also  absolete. 
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APPENDLX  XV. 


DIOCESAN    REGISTRIES. 


♦Digest  of  Answers  to  Queries  issued  by  the  Diocesan  Records  Committee. 


Proviuce  or  Diocese 


Canterbury 
Province  - 


Winchester 

Surrey  Division 

Winchester     - 


Bangor 


Bath  and  Wells 


Bristol 


Chichester  : 

Chichester  Archdeaconry 


Tjowes  Archdeaconry 


Ely 


Exeter 


Gloucester 


Hereford 


Lichfield 


Lincoln 


Llandaff 


Norwich 


I. 


In  what  room  or  rooms  are  the  records  of  your 
Diocese  prenerved  ? 


Diocese   - 

York: 

Province  - 

Diecese   - 
London 


i 


I  (a)  Lamheth  Palace :  room  adjoining  Library  (earlier 
records) 
(b)  Vicar-General's  OlHce,  3,  Creed  I^ane,  E.C.  (later 
records) 

,  Rooms   over   Christ    Church  Gate,  at  entrance  to 
Cathedral  precincts. 


Huildin^  adjoining  The  Minster 


(a)  Fulham  Palace  ;  (b)  St.  Paul'H  Cathedral      - 

(c)  Uegistrar's   Office   in     St.    Paul's    Churchyard  ; 

(d)  Registrar's  Office  at  Westminster. 


(a)  A'estry  of  St.  Saviour,  South wark 

(b)  Registry  Office,  23,  Knightrider  Street,  E.C. 

Consistory  Court  of  Bishop,  in  Cathedral    - 


Registry  (a  building  near  Cathedral)  - 

Rooms  over  Gateway  leading  to  Palace  grounds 

(a)  Registry  in  Broad  Street,  Bristol    - 

(b)  Consistory  Court  in  Cathedml  (old  records)  - 


(a)  Muniment  room  in  Cathedral  (bulk);  (b)  Room 

over  Canon  Lane  Gateway. 
(c)  Registry 

Stroni^  room  detached  from  Registrar's  offices  (some 
in  Registrar's  offices). 

Room  in  the  Palace  (but  current  documents  are  kept 
in  part  at  the  Registrar's  Office  and  in  part  with 
Bishop's  legal  Secretary  in  London). 


(a)  Registry  (mainly) 

(b)  Apartment  in  the  Cathedral  -        -        -        - 
Registry  (Muniment  Room),  Pitt  Street 

(a)  Rooms  over  north  porch  of  Cathedral  (mainly) 

(b)  Office  of  Deputy  Registrar,  37,  Bridge  Street 
Building  attached  to  Registrar's  house  in  the  Close 


(a)  Room  in   Bishop  Alnwick's  To>ver  at  the    Old 
Palace. 

(b)  Room  in  Exchequer  Gateway         .... 

Muniment  Room  over  Chapter  House 


Rooms  over  east  side  of  Cloister  (in  occupation  of 
Chapter  Clerk,  who  is  also  Registi*ar.  There  is  no 
l)ermanent  Registry.) 


(a)  Archbishop 

(b)  Private  owner 

Dean  and  Chapter 


Dean  and  C*hapter  (claimed 
by). 

(a)  Bisliop;    (b)  Dean   and 

Chapter, 
(c)  Registrar ;  (d) 


(a)  -        -        -        - 

(b)  Registrar's  freehold 


Private  owner 
Bishop 

(a)  Registrar 

(b)  -        - 


(a)  and  (b)  Dean  and  Chapter 
(c)  Registrar  ... 
Private  owner     - 

Bishop         ,        -        -        . 


(a)  Private  owner 

(b)  .        -        - 
Private  owner 


(a) 
(h) 


Registrar  (by  right  of  office 
under  Act  of  Parliament). 

(a) 

(b)  Dean  and  Chapter 

Bishop  (has  had  uninterrup- 
ted user  for  very  long 
period). 

Dean  and  Chapter 


*  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners. 
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APPENDIX  XV. 


DIOCESAN    REGISTRIES. 


Digest  of  Answers  to  Queries  issued  by  the  Diocesan  Records  Committer. 


(a) 

Are  thev  well  adapteci  for 
the  purpose  ? 


(h) 

Are  thev  large  enough,  and 
Huitaole  for  reference  ? 


(c) 

Who  ia  reflponsible  for  their 
maintenance  ? 


Are  there  any  premises 

belonging  to  the  Cnurch  wtiich 

might  be  more  suitable  ? 


(a)  Yes;  but  iron  Hafe  re- 
quired. 

(b)  Yes ;  admirably  tulapted 


Yes 


StroDff  rooms,  as  good    as 
could  be  wished. 

(a)  and  (b)  No     -        -        - 

(c)  and  (d)    • 


(a)  -        -        -        i        - 

(b)  Yes  ;  but  more  firaproof 
accommodation  desirable. 

Sufficiently   well  adapted ; 
practically  fireproof. 

No 

Yes 

(a)  Yes ;  room  is  fireproof 
(b) 


(a)  and  (b)  Yes  ;  liglit,  airy, 

and  considered  fireproof, 
(c) 

Yes ;  expressly  adapted 


Yes 


(a)  Library    w     ukwI      for 
reference. 

(b)  Yes         .        .        .        - 


Huiuible  for  reference  - 


Office   accomm<Hlation    uii- 
satisfactorj*. 

(a)  and  {h)  No     -        -        - 


(a) 

(b)  Yes 


Yes 

No 
Yes- 


(a)  No- 

(b)  Yes  ;  but  is  ;(  mile  fron 
Registry. 

(a)  Perfect  for  leference 

(c)  .... 

Perfect  for  reference    • 
Yes  -        -        . 


(a)  No         -        -        .        . 

(b)  No         .        -        .        - 

Yes  'f  specially  built  for  the 
purpose. 

(a)  No ;    dark  and  dusty ; 

cannoL  be  warmed, 
(b) 

Yes  •       - 


(a)  Yes 

(b)  Yes        -        -        -        - 
Fairly  well  adapted    - 

Fairly  so  ;  but  not  fireproof 


(a)  No 

(b)  No 
Yes 


(a)                 .        .        .        . 
(b) 

Yes ;  but  not  adjacent  to 
Registrar's  offices. 

(a)  Yes        -        -        .        - 

(b)  Large  enough;  but  no  ac- 
commodation for  searches. 

1  es      -        -        -        .        « 


Fairly  so 


(a)  Ecclesiastical    Commis- 
sioners. 

(b)  Principal  Registrar 

Dean  and  Chapter 


Registrar. 

(a)and(b)    • 
(c)  The  ownei-s 


(a) 

(b)  Regu«trar 

Registrar 


Registrar 
Bishop 

(a)  Registrar 

(b)  -        . 


(a)  None  koown. 

(b)  None  kaown. 

None  known. 


-None. 


None. 


(a)  and  (b)  Dean  and  Chapter 
(c). 


None  known. 


None. 

None  known. 

!  None. 


Reiristrar       (theoretically), 
Bishop  (practically). 


(a)  Registrar 

(b)    -    . 

Registrar 

(a)  -        - 

(b)  -        - 
Registrar     • 


(a)  Bishop's  Secretary  and 
Deputy  Registrar. 

(b)  Registrar 

Dean  and  Chapter  (presnm- 
ably). 


Dean     and     C'hapter    and 
Registrar. 


None. 


IVemises  have  recently  been 
hired  from  the  Ecclesiiistical 
Commissioners  for  storing 
documents  not  in  nse-^ 

Yes;  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Close,  but  it  b*  doubtful 
whether  they  are  availahlp. 

None  known. 


} 


None  lvno>\'n 


None  known. 

•  None. 
None. 

None. 
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DiocBSAN  Registries. — Digest  of  Answers  to  Queries — continued. 


Proyinoe  or  Diocese 


1. 


In  what  room  or  rooms  are  the  records  of  your 
Diocese  preserved  ? 


To  whom  do  these  premises 
belong  ? 


Oxford        •       • 
Peterborough    « 


Rochester 

St.  Albans 
St.  Asaph 

St.  David's 
Salisbury 


Southwell 

Truro  - 
Worcester 

Durham 


Carlisle 
Chester 

Liverpool    - 

Manchester 
Newcastle  - 


RiPON 


Wakefield 


SoDOR  AND  Man 


Kegifttry 


Room  over  Gateway  leading  to  Palace 


Building  partly  used  as  Offices  of  Cliapter  Clerk, 
partly  aw  tlie  Registry. 

Remstry,  28»  Great  George  Street,  Westminster  (Tithe 
Maps  in  Registries  of  London  and  Lincoln). 

(a)  Bishop's  Lihrary     -        -        •        -        - 

(b)  Ri^stry 

Registry  at  Carmarthen 


(a)  Bishop's  Muniment  Rooms  over  entrance  gate  of 

Palace  grounds. 

(b)  Stronc  room  at  Chapter  Clerk's  Office  (also  used 

as  Registry). 

(c)  Dean's    Muniment    Room    over  north    porch    of 

Cathedral. 

Strong  Room   under   Bishop's  Secretary's  Office  at 
Nottingham. 

•Registrj'  for  Exeter  (and  Truro)  at  Exeter  {ftee  Exeter) 

Edgar  Tower 


{ 


Registry,  Palace  Gi-een 


Bishop  (by  deed  enrolled  in 
Chancery). 

Bishop 


Dean  and  Chapter  (partly), 
Bishop  (partly). 


[Rented  by  Registrar] 

(a)  Bishop    - 

(b)  Bishop   - 

Private  owner 

(a)  Bishop   • 

(b)  Dean  and  Chapter 

(c)  Dean  and  Chapter 


[Built  and  tenanted  by  Sec- 
retary, who  is  Sub-Regis- 
trar]. 


Registry,  ("athedral  precincts       .... 

Registry,  Abl)ey  Gateway 

Private  <  )ffice  of  Registrars  ami  Secretaries  (some) 
Chester  Episcopal  Registry  (more  important) 

Registry,  51,  South  King  Street  ...        - 

Registry,  St.  Nicholas  Chambers 


Registry,  North  Street 


Dean  and  Chapter 

Re^strar  has  prescriptive 
right  of  occupation  br 
virtue  of  his  omoe,  though 
legal  estate  w«uld  oe 
difficult  to  locate. 

Bishop  (presumably)    - 

Dean  and  Chapter 


} 


[Rented  by  Registrar] 
Private  owner 


Registrar  (private  capaoity) 


Registry  (Registrar's  private  office) 
Registry,  Court  House,  Douglas  - 


Registrar  (private  capacity) 


*  Note. — The  Records  begin  only  in  1877,  and  as  it  is  supposed  the  Registrar  at  Exeter  had  vested  intereste,  the 
office  which  served  the  andiviaed  Dioi^ese  continues  to  serve  Truro.  Under  existing  circumstances  the  Records  could  not 
be  kept  at  Truro. 
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DiociSAK  Rbgistbixs.— Digest  of  Answers  to  Queries— contmicecf. 


3. 


(a) 

Are  they  well  adapted  lor 
tne  purpose  ? 


(b) 

Are  they  laiige  enough,  and 
suitable  for  reference? 


(c) 

Who  is  responsible  for  their 
maintenance  ? 


Are  there  anypremises 

belonj^g  to  the  Cnuroh  whicli 

might  be  more  soitable  ? 


Yes ;  but  it  is  not  heated, 
and  is  damp ;  and  there  is 
no  fireproof  room. 

Reasonably  well  adapted  as 
regards  position ;  out  not 
fireproof. 

Yes 


(a) 

(b)  Yes         ...        - 

Yes  ;  but  no  strong  rooms  - 

(a)  Not  altogether  fiieproof; 

difficult   to  keep  dry 
and  warm. 

(b)  Dry  and  warm ;  supposed 

to  be  fireproof. 

(c)  Lisht,  but  access  bad; 

nvirly  dry,  but  oold. 

Hanlly  suitable,  but  dry     - 


^'es ;   but    capable    of    im- 
provement. 

Yes 


I  Yes  ;  practically  fireproof 


Yes ;  fiieproof  building, 
speciall}' Duilt  for  the  pur- 
pose. 


Yes;  fireproof 


Large  ;  but  not  suitable  for 
reference. 


No  ;  they  are  rather  small 


Yes 


(a)  - 

(b)  Yes 


Yes 


Large   enough;  but  not^ 
I     suitable  for  reference. 


Large  enough  at  present 


Yes 


Commodious 


Yes 


Not  ^'ery  commodious 
Fairly  commodious 


Bishop 


Registrar  and  lll^  Deputies 


Registrar 


None  known. 


None  known. 


None. 


(a)  -       - 

(b)  Registrar 

Registrar, 
(a)  Bishop    - 


(b)  Deanand  Chapter,  Chap- 

ter Clerks  and  Deputy 
Registrar. 

(c)  Deau  and  Chaptei 


} 


None. 


Sub- Registrar 


Yes ;  premises  over  north 
gateway  of  the  Close,  be- 
longing to  Dean  and  Chap- 
ter, or  a  new  building  might 
be  erected  on  plot  of  ground 
between  Chapter  R^stry 
and  the  north  ralaoe  gate. 


None. 


Dean  and  Cliapter 


None. 


Registrar. 


Commodious 


Accommodation  sufficient  - 
Commodious 


Registrar 


None. 
None. 

None  known. 

None  (except  perhaps  vonie 
land  belonging  to  Church- 
wardensand  Overseers  of  the 
Cathedral  in  Dean  Street). 

There  is   some  ecclesiastical 

gropertj  near  the  Cathedial, 
ut  this  would   be   incon- 
venient for  business. 


Registrar 
Registrar 


p 


None. 
None 
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A.D.  1900.      DRAFT  OF  A  BILL  TO  MAKE  BETTER  PROVISION  FOR  THE  CUSTODY  OF  DIOCESAN  RECORDS. 


Custody  of 

diooesan 

records. 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords 
Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present 
Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same, 
as  followi: —  ^^^ 

1.— (1)  The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  may  make 
provision  for  the  sufficient  housing  of  diocesan 
records,  and  may  make  rules  for  the  care  and 
custody  of  those  records ;  and  all  persons  having 
posseanon  of  anv  such  records  shall  comply  with 
the  rules  so  made. 

)  Provision  shall  be  made  by  such  rules  for  en- 

bling  members  of  the  public  to  inspect  and  copy 

ocesan  records  on  payment  of  a  reasonable  fee, 


and  for  giving  reasonaUe  faoiJitieA  for  historical 
research. 

(3)  Ail  expenses  payable  under  this  section  shal^ 
be  paid  out  of  the  common  fund  of  the  Eodesia^- 
tical  Commissioners,  and  all  fees  paid  imder  this 
section  shall  be  carried  to  that  fund. 

(4)  The  expression  ^^ diocesan  records"  shall  in- 
clude records  relating  to  the  province  of  Canter- 
bury or  of  York. 

(5)  Any  question  as  to  what  doonments  are  diooesan 
records  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act  may  be 
determined  by  the  Eodeaiastical  Commissioners. 

2.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Diocesan  Records  Short  title. 
Act,  1900. 
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APPENDIX  XVn. 


MEMORANDUM  AR  TO  LOCAL  REGISTERS  OR  RECORDS  BY  LAW  TRANSMISSIBLE  TO  THE 

REGISTER  HOUSE  IN  EDINBURGH. 


L 

The  Parochiai  Begisters 

of  Biiths  or  Baptisms,  Deaths  or  Burials,  and  Mar- 
riages or  Proclamation  of  Banns,  kept  in  ihe  pariahes 
of  Scotland  prior  to  1856,  have  been  transmitted  to  the 
Begistrar^General  for  preservation  intheBegiater  House, 
in  parananoe  of  the  provisions  of  the  6th  and  7th  Seo- 
tiona  of  the  Registration  Amendment  Act,  23  and  24 
Vict.  c.  85. 

The  Farocliial  Registers  in  a  good  many  oases  com- 
prised minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  tiie  Kii^  Session 
and  other  matfcen — eomeitimeB  in  separate  books  or 
on  separate  pages,  and  sometimes  mixed  up  with  tbe 
entries  of  birth,  etc.  Under  the  7th  Sd^tion  above 
referred  to  provision  was  made  for  effecting  a  separation 
as  far  as  possible,  so  that  only  the  registers  of  births, 
etc.,  should  be  retained  in  Edinburgh,  the  other  matter 
being  returned  to  the  parish.  Effect  was  given  to  this 
provision  when  tiiese  registers  were  bror^i^t  up  to 
Edinburgh. 


The  Begtsten  of  Land  Bights  and  Personal  Diligence* 
kept  in  the  counties,  groups  of  comities,  or  other  dis- 
tricts except  Royal  Burghs. 


(1)  Under  the  Act  of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  1617,  e» 
16,  the  whole  of  the  district  registers  of  Sosines  then 
constituted  are  transmissible  and  have  since  their  in- 
stitution been  transmitted  to  Edinburgh. 

(2)  The  06unrty  or  District  Begisters  of  Homings^ 
Inhibitions,  and  Adjudications  have  all  also  been 
transmitted. 

m. 

The  Notarial  Protocol  Books,i 

or  Registers  kept  by  each  Notary  (other  than  Notaries 
practising  in  Royal  Burghs)  of  all  instruments  passed 
by  him  are  also  transmissible  under  the  Act  of  1617,  e. 
22.    The  Act  has  not  been  fully  complied  wit&. 

IV. 

The  Begisters  of  the  Commissary  (or  ConsistoridC)  CourtsX 
prior  to  1st  Jannuy,  1824,  are  also  transmissible  by  two 
statutory  enactments,  viz.,  the  Act  40  George  3, 
c.  49  (liBOO)  as  regards  the  Gommissarv  Court  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  the  Act  4  George  4,  c.  07  (1823),  as  regards 
all  other  Commissary  Courts.  These  records,  so 
far  as  known  to  exist,  have  accordingly  been  transmitted. 

Stair  Aonbw. 


*  These  records  are  of  a  distinctly  legal  character.  No.  (1)  being  registers  of  land  rights,  and  No.  (2)  being  registers 
of  lesal  process  affecting  the  powers  of  an  owner  to  deal  with  his  property. 

T  These  also  are  of  distinctly  legal  character,  being  in  effect  records  kept  by  notaries  of  the  "  notarial  instruments  '^ 
executed  by  them. 

t  These  are  distinctly  legal,  being  the  records  of  the  old  local  CommiSBiiry  Courts  abolished  by  Act  of  €^.  IV. 


3608. 


Pp 
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MEMORANDUM  AS  TO  CLASSES  OF  LOCAL  KECORDB  PRESERVED  IN  THE  PUBLIC  RECORD 

OFFICE  OF  IRELAND. 


Farochidi  Records. 

Under  38  &  39  V'ict.  c.  59,,  ail  I  Parish  Hegisters  and 
otiier  Parochial  Becords  of  tne  former  Established 
Church  were  to  be  |daced  in  tlie  Beoord  Office.  The 
effect  of  this  Act  wae  limited  by  30  and  40  viot.,  c.  68, 
bj  excluding  from  its  operation  books  not  contaming 
entries  of  baptisms,  marriages,  or  burials,  and  by 
enabling  those  parishes  which  provided  safe  receptacles 
for  their  records  to  retain  them,  though  ctill  under  the 
direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Bolls.  The  registers  of 
the  majority  of  parishes  are  new  in  this  office.  Some 
^00  parishes  have  obtained  orders  to  retain  their  records. 

Diocesan  Becords, 

The  records  relating  to  Ptobate  matters  were,  under 
20  A  21  Vict.  c.  79,  s.  96,  transferre<l  to  the  District 
Begistries  of  the  then  newly-formed  Court  ctf  Ptobate. 
These  records  under  the  terms  of  the  Public  Becords 
Art  have  in  due  course  come  here  with  the  Becords  of 
the  District  Begistries  more  than  twenty  years  old 

Under  33  &  34  Vict.  c.  110,  s.  22,  and  34  *  35  Vict, 
c.  49,  s.  20,  records  relating  to  marriages  were  for 
^varded  to  the  Court  for  Matrimonial  Causes.  These 
also  are  now  in  this  office. 

Other  records  of  the  Bishops*  Courts  and  Offices  were 
transferred  here  under  warrant  under  the  Public  Becords 
Act,  as  Becords  of  Courts  and  Public  Offices  which  had 
ceased  to  exist. 

Under  32  &  33  Vict.  c.  42,  s.  47,  all  Church  Becords 
relating  to  the  property  of  the  late  Established  Church 
were  sent  to  the  Irish  Church  Temporalities  Commis- 
si i  oners,  to  be  ultimately,  on  the  determination  of  that 
'Commission,  placed  in  this  office. 

Under  these  several  enactments  most  of  the  surviving 
Diocesan  Becords  are  now  in  this  office. 

County    Records, 

The  Becorde  of  the  Offices  of  the  Clerks  of  the  Crown 
and  Peace  were  not  included  in  the  scope  of  the  Public 
Becords  Act  (30  &  31  Vict.  c.  70).  Those,  however, 
of  most  of  the  counties — those  counties  in  which  the 
two  offices  have  been  amalgamated  under  40  &  41  Vict. 


c.  56,  have  been  placed  under  the  operation  of  the 
Becords  Act  by  Orders  in  Council  under  its  5th  section. 
The  Becords  for  the  foUowing  counties  still:  remain  in 
the  countxyj  Antrim,  Clare,  Donegal,  Galway,  Kilkemiy, 
Leitrim,  Tyrone,  and  Waterfoxd. 

Oaths  before  CommiBeioners  of  Acray,  and  Lists  of 
Freeholders  of  Oo.  Kildare  have  been  deposited  under 
16th  section  of  the  Public  Becords  Act. 

The  Becords  of  the  former  courts  of  the  County  Pala- 
tine of  Tippexasy  were  transferred  here  uiuier  warrant 
with  the  Becords  of  the  Courts  of  Chanceiy  and  Common 
Pleas,  among  which  they  were  preserved. 

Manor  Records. 

The  Becords  of  the  Manor  of  S.  Sepulchre,  Dublin, 
were  transferred  here  under  warrant. 

Catliedral  Records, 

Tlie  original  muniments  (but  not  the  Chapter, 
Bc^ister,  or  other  books)  of  the  Cathedral  of  the  Ebly 
Trinity,  Dublin,  have  been  deposited  here,  under  section 
16  of  the  Public  Becords  Act. 

Municipal  Records. 

Oaths  and  Betums  of  the  Borough  of  Athy. 

Sarristown. 
BInocktopher. 


)> 


73 


>> 


Corporation  Books 


^9 


»> 


>> 


i» 


»i 


>« 


Ihistioge. 
Thomastown. 


have  been  deposited  under  section  16. 

Miscellaneous. 


Begistexs  and  Consistoir  Books  of  the  former 
Huguenot  Churches  in  Dublin. 

Minutes  of  the  Kilkenny  Navigation  Board  have  been 
deposited  under  section  16  of  the  Public  Becords  Act 

Jambs  Milt^ 

Public  Becoid  Office,  Dublin. 
March  9th,  1900 
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Al)l)ot8f ord  Club,  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Scotland,  263. 

Aberdeen,  Burgh :  Kecords,  88 ;  see  also  New  Spalding 
Club,  132. 

Ab^'Tdeen,  County,  records,  82. 

Aberystwyth,  records,  Cardigan,  126. 

Abingdon :  Records,  46  ;  suggestions,  164. 

Accommodation  for  records,  existing  condition  of,  see 
App.  III.,  replies  to  question  (4). 

Ackland-Hood  MSS.  :  Mr.  Chadwyck  Healey,  138. 

Arts  of  Parliament  relating  to  records  in  custody  of 
Clerks  of  the  Peace,  260-272 ;  aee  also  under  Local 
Government  Act,  1894. 

Airdrie:    Becords,  88. 

Anglesey,  Marquess  of :  Becords  possessed  by,  Burton- 
on-Trent,  49. 

Anglesey :  Becords,  28 ;  suggestions,  152. 

Annsn :  Becords,  88  ;  suggestions,  188. 

Antiquaries,  Society  of,  London :  Suggestions,  239. 

Antifiuaries,  Society  of,  Scotland :  Letter  from,  253. 

Antiquary,  Tbe>  records  printed  in»  Bipon,  115. 

Antrim,  County:  Beply  of,  100. 

Appleby :  Beoorda,  46. 

Arbroath:  Becord*s,  88;   suggestions,  188. 

Arclui*ological  Societies :  Work  by,  and  collections  of, 
132-137  ;  suggestions,  214-221,  239-253  ;  su  also  under 
namep  of  individual  societies. 

ArchcDological  Societies,  Congress  of :  Suggestions,  240  ; 
note  as  to,  241 ;  list  of  societies,  242. 

Ai  chdeacons,  England  and  Wales :  Beports  on  preiniit 
arrangements,  118-129  ;  suggestions,  204-211. 

Archdeacons,  Tisitations  of:  Bristol,  118;  Fumess, 
Chester,  120  ;  Oxford,  124 ;  Essex,  Derby,  126  ;  Mont- 
gomery, 127  ;  Monmouth,  207 ;   Cornwall,  210. 

Archivists : 

Administrative  officers  not  qualified  as,  Glamorgan, 
152. 

Specially  appoini«d,  Cardiff,  32 ;  Norwich,  36. 

Librarians  not  qualified  as,  SocietQr  Antiquanfis, 
240  ;  Congress,  241  ;  Mr.  Phillimore,  246. 

University  graduates  suitable  as,  Dorchester,  169  ; 
retired  Civil  Servants  suitable,  Westminster,  203. 

See  also  under  Custodians. 

Argyll,  County:  Becords^  82. 

Arkwright,  Mr.  J.  H.,  collection  of,  Leominster,  62. 

Armada  rriics,  exihibition  of,  Totnea,  71. 

Axmao'h,  County,  records  of,  100. 

Armytage,  Sir  G.  J.,  letter  from,  247. 

Aiundel ;  Becords,  46 ;  suggestions,  164.. 

Assessment  of  wages,  Norfolk,  a.d.  1610,  27. 

Assize  of  bread  and  beer,  Woodstock,  75. 

Athenaeum,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Suffolk,  126. 

Atlin^ifworth  Manor  Bolls,  Brighton,  42. 

Auckland,  Archdeacon  of,  records,  118. 

Awliscombe  Manor  accounts,  Exeter,  34. 

Ayr.  Burgh :  Becords,  88  ;  suggestions,  188. 

Ayr,  County :  Becords,  82 ;  suggestions,  186. 

B. 

Baker,  Mr.  W.  T.,  records  edited  by,  Nottingham,  39. 
Balby-with-Hexthorpe,  Manor  of,  Doncaster,  54. 
Balzani,  Count  TJgo,  memo,  on  Italian  archives,  232. 
Banff :  Records,  88  ;  suggestions,  188. 
Banger,  Archdeacon  of,  records,  118. 


Baiik,  records  kepii  in :  Chippenham,  50 ;  Southend. 
68;  Pittenweem,  96;  Presbyterian  Chiurch  of 
England,  130. 

BttnalTne  GLnb,  Soei»ty  of  Antiquaries^  Sootlaad,  253. 

Baptist  Assembly :  Becords,  130  ;  suggestions,  212. 

Bumsley :  Becords,  46  ;  suggestions,  164. 

Barnstaple :  Becords,  46  ;  suggestions,  164. 

Barrow-in-Furness :  Becords,  30 ;  suggestions,  154. 

Basingstoke :  Becords,  46 ;  suggestionsi  164. 

Bath  and  Wells,  Biskop  of,  letter  forwarded  by,  238. 

Bath  and  Wells,  Diocese :  Becords,  104 ;  suggestions, 
198. 

Boaumont  MSS.,  Warrington,  73. 

Bee  Herlouin  Tithes,   Windsor,  116. 

Bedford,  Borough :  Becords,  48 ;  iuggestions,  166. 

Bedford,  County  ?  Records,  14 ;  su^estions,  233. 

Bench  books,  Hull,  34. 

Benedictine  Monastery,  Durham,  108. 

Bennett,  Bev.  J.  A.,  reports  on  records:  Wells,  111 ; 
Lincoln,  112. 

Berks,  County :  Becords,  14  ;  suggestions,  144w 

Bermcndsey  Vestry :    Becords,  78  ;  suggestions,  184. 

Berwick,  County :  Becords,  82  ;   suggestions,  186. 

Be^tdley:  Becords,  48;  suggestions,  164. 

Bingley  District  Council,  maps  with.  Craven,  124. 

Birch,  iMr.  W.  de  6.,  collections  arranged  by:  Droit- 
wich,  57  ;  Kidderminster,  61  ;  Wells,  111. 

Birkenhead  :  Becords,  30  ;  suggestions,  154. 

Birmingham  Archssologiciil  Society,  letter  from,  243. 

Birmingham,  Archdeacon  of :  Becoids,  128 ;  sugges- 
tions, 210. 

Bixmingham,  Borough :  Becords,  30  ;  suggestions,  154. 

Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  letter  forwarded  by,  238. 

Bishop  d  Worcester,  letter  from,  238. 

Bishcps,  England  and  Wales:  Present  arrangements, 
104;  suggestions,  198. 

Bishops'  Begisters,  Balph  de  Salopia  and  Bowett, 
Canon  Holmes,  238. 

Bishops'  Transcripts  of  Parii/h  Begisters : 

Importance  of,  Mr.  Benshaw,  257. 

Sec  also  under  Parish  Begisters. 

Bishops'  Visitations,  Fumess,  121. 

Bishops  Stortford,  records  of,  Mr.  Lane,  140. 

Bishops  Wearmouth,  records,  Auckland,  118. 

BljELvk  Book:  Of  Bedford,  48;  of  Warwick,  72;  of 
Woodstock,  74 ;  of  Hexham,  138  (Mr.  Hodgson). 

BIk(  kburn,  Archdeacon  of :  Becords,  122  ;  suggestions, 
206. 

Blackburn,  Borough :  Becords,  30 ;  suggestions,  154. 

Blo<imfield,  History  of  Norfolk,  Norwich,  37. 

Bodleian  Library,  Mr.  Poole,  138. 

Bold  deeds,  Warrington,  73. 

ft 

Bolton :  Becords,  30 ;  suggestions,  154. 

Book :  Of  Avewein,  Cardiff,  136  ;  Great  Orphan,  of 
Bristol,  118  ;  Coucher,  Bichmond,  68  ;  house  books, 
York,  42.  See  also  under  Bench,  Black,  Bed,  White, 
etc. 

Beetle :   Becords,  30  ;   suggestions,  154. 

Borough  Fund,  applicability  to  records  questioned, 
Bye,  69. 

Boroughs,  England  and  Wales  :  Present  arrangements, 
30-77 ;  suggestions,  154-183. 

Boston :  Records,  48 ;  church  records,  Lincoln, 
Holland,  20. 

Bournemouth,  records,  48. 
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Bojd,  Mr.  W.  K.  :  Records,  140 ;  snggestionff,  224. 

Brand,  History  of  Newcastle,  37. 

Brecon,  Archdeacon  of :  Records,  126  ;  suggestions,  210. 

Bridport :  Records,  48 ;  suggestions,  164. 

Brigg,  Mr.  W.,  suggestions,  224. 

Brighouse :  Records,  48  ;  suggestions,  164. 

Brighthelmstone  Manor,  see  Brighton. 

Brighton :  Records,  42 ;  suggestions,  162. 

Bristol  and  Glonoestor  Archnologieal  Society,  publica- 
tions by,  118. 

Bristol :  Archdeaconry  and  Borough  records,  118 ;  Con- 
sistory Court  records,  244. 

British  ArchflBological  Association :  Possesses  no  records, 
134 ;  suggestions,  216,  217. 

British  Museum,  local  records,  etc.,  in  possession  of: 
I>OTer,  65 ;  Droitwich,  67 ;  Dunstable,  66 ;  Win- 
chester, 74. 

British  Record  Society :  Letter  from  Chairman,  243 ; 
from  Hon.  (Secretary,  244. 

Buchan  Field  Club,  publications  by,  Peterhead,  08. 

Buckfastleigh  (Buffesleigh),  Convent  of,  Totnes,  71. 

Bucks  Architectural  and  ArchsBolo^ical  Society :  Letter 
from,  242  ;  county  records  deposited  with,  14. 

Bucks  County :  Records,  14 ;  suggestions,  144. 

Burghs,  Scotland :  Present  arrangements,  88-99 ;  sug- 
^^estions,  188-193. 

Burrell  MSS.,  Brighton,  43. 

Burton-on-Trent :  Records,  48 ;  suggestions,  164. 

Burtt,  Mr.  T.,  report  on  Westminster  Chapter  records, 
117. 

Bury  St.  Edmunds,  records,  48. 

Bute,  records,  82. 

Butterworth  MSS.,  Oldham,  44. 


C. 

Caithness,  Cathedral,  records,  Dornoch,  188. 

Calendars,  uniformity  of  desirable :  Maidstone,  219  ; 
Monsieur  Meyer,  2S2  ;  Congress,  241. 

Camberwell  Vestry :  Records,  78 ;  suggestions,  184 

Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society,  letter  from,  242. 

Cambridgeshire,  lists  of  depositories  in,  242,  243. 

Camden  Society,  publications  of :   Bristol,   118 ;    St. 
Paul's,  109. 

Canterbury,  Archdeacon   of :    Records,   118 ;     sugges- 
tions, 204w 

Canterbury  Borough :  Records,  30 ;  suggestions,  164. 

Canterbury  Cathedral :  Records,  106  ;  suggestions,  200 ; 
letter  from  Librarian  of,  238 ;  contents  of  library,  239. 

Cardiff :  Records,  32  ;  suggestions,  164 ;  proposed  pub- 
lications, 236  ;  letter  from  archivist  of,  236. 

Cardiff  Free  Library  :  Records,  136  ;  suggestions,  218. 

Cardigan,  Archdeacon  of :  Records,  126  ;  suggestions, 
210. 

Carlisle,  Archdeacon  of :   Records,  120 ;   suggestions, 
204. 

Carlisle,  Cathedral :  Records,   110,  120 ;    suggestions, 
200. 

Carmarthen,  Borough  :  Records,  48  ;  suggestions,  164. 
Camarvcm,  Borough  :  Records,  60 ;  suggestions,  166. 
Carrow  Abbey,  records  of,  Norwich,  36. 
Cartmel  Registers,  Fumess,  121. 
Cashel,  records,   102. 

Cathedrals,  England  and  Wales :  Present  arragements, 
106-117 ;  suggestions,  200-203. 

Centralisation  of  local  records,  see  under  Record  Offices, 
local,  and  Records,  local. 

Chadwyck  Healey,  Mr.  C.  :  Records,  138 ;  suggestions, 
224. 

Charities,  records,  etc.,  of :  Whitgift  Hospital,  Croydon, 
32  ;  Hull,  municipal,  34  ;  Northampton,  36  ;  Sunder- 


land, Orphan  Asylum,  44 ;  Christ's  Hospital,  Abing- 
don, 46 ;  Pembroke  Almshouse,  Appleby,  46 ;  St^ 
Leonard's  Hospital,  Launceston,  63;  Kirby  Hill,. 
Richmond,  68  ;  Hammersmith,  78  ;  Bishop  Bubwith's 
Almshouse,  Wells,  110. 

Charities,  digest  of,  in  Surrey,  24. 

Charities,  importance  of  securing  trust  deeds  belonging 
to,  Norwich,  206. 

Charity  Commission,  dispositions  made  by  in  regard  to> 
records  of  dissolved  corporations,  276. 

Charnwood  Forest  enclosure  award,  Loughborough,  62. 

Charterhouse,  Hull,  records  of,  34. 

Chelmsford,  records,  60. 

Chelsea  Vestry  :  Records,  78  ;  suggestions,  184. 

Chester  and  North  Wales  Archseological  and  Historic 
Society  :  Records,  132  ;  suggestions,  214. 

Chester,  Archdeacon  of :  Records,  120  ;  suggestions,  204. 

Chester,  Cathedral :  Records,  110 ;  suggestions,  200. 

Chester,  County :   Records,  16 ;  suggestions,   144 ;  su 
also  Mr.  Taylor,  237. 

Chester,  Diocese :  Records,  104 ;  suggestions,  198. 

Chesterfield,  records,  60. 

Chetham  Library,  Manchester,  122. 

Chetham   Society :    Records,    132 ;   suggestions,    214 ; 
publications  by,  Manchester,  37  ;  Lancaster,  123. 

Chichester  :  Records,  50 ;  suggestions,  166. 

Chichester,  Archdeacon  of,  records,  120. 

Chippenham  :  Records,  50  ;  suggestions,  166. 

Chipping  Norton  :  Records,  50 ;  suggestions,  166. 

Christchurch,  Borough :  Records,  60 ;  suggestions,  166. 

Church  plate,  Essex,  127  (footnote). 

Cities,  Ireland :   Present  arrangements,  102 ;   sugges- 
tions, 196 ;  see  also  266  and  2B8. 

Civitas  Lincolnia,  records  published  in,  37. 

Clare,  County,  records,  100. 

Clerkenwell,  Vestry :  Records,  80 ;  suggestions,  184. 

Clitheroe :  Records,  50 ;  suggestions,  166. 

Olonmel :  Records,  102 ;  suggestions,  196. 

Colchester,  Archdeacon  of :  Records,  126 ;  suggestions^ 
208. 

Colchester,  Borough :  Records,  53  ;  suggestions,  166. 

Colton  registers,  Furness,  121. 

Commission,  Historical  MSS :  List  of  reports  by  on 
public  or  semi-public  collections,  262. 

Commission,  Record,  1631-37 ;  enquiries  issued  by,  260. 

Committee,  Local  Records :    Enquiries  issued  by,  15 ; 
authorities  consulted  by,  6. 

Oommittee,  Select,  of  House  of  Gommons,  1800 : 
Enquiries  issued  by,  259. 
Referenoes  to,  Bucks,  14, 15 ;  Bnex,  10 ;  Oxford,  26. 

Congleton,  records,  52. 

Congregational  Union,  letter  from  Ghaiiman  of,  230- 

Congress  of  Archeeological  Societies,  see  under  Arch»o- 

logical. 

Coningsby  litigation,  records  relating  to,  Leominster, 
62. 

Consistory  Court,  Bristol,  records  of,  244. 

Contents  of  Public  Record  Office,  London,  list  of,  265 ; 
ditto,  Dublin,  286. 

Conway :  Records,  52 ;  suggestions,  166. 

Cork,  County,  records,  100. 

Cornwall,  Archdeacon  of :  Records,  128 ;  suggestions,. 
210. 

Corporations,  dissolved,  records  of,  276. 

Cosin's  Library,  Durham,  108. 

Cost  of  centralising  records,  see  under  Records,  locals 
centralisation. 

Costumals :      Prestoo,     38 ;      Northampton,     36-37 ; 
Brighton,  42 ;  Rochester,  115. 

Cotton  MS.,  Lincoln,  113. 

Coucher  books,  Richmond,  68. 
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Counties : 

England,  present  arrangements,  14-27  ;  suggestions, 
144-151. 

Ireland,  present  arrangements,  100-101;  sugges- 
tions, 194-106. 

Scotland,  present  arrangements,  82-87 ;  sugges- 
tions,  186-187. 

l^ales,  present  arangements,  28-29;  suggestions, 
152-163. 

County    Boroughs,    England     and    Wales :     Present 
arrangements,  30-46 ;  suggestions,  154-163. 

County  Councils,  understood  to  be  willing  to  undertake 
establislimeut  of  local  record  offices,  239,  240. 

County  Councils'  Association,  letter  from,  235. 

County  records,  England  and  Wales,  descriptive  list  of, 
269-272. 

Courts  of  Record,  inferior,  list  of,  279. 

Coventry,  Archdeacon  of:  Becords,  128;   suggestioasy 
210. 

Coventry,  Borough,  records  of,  32. 

Craig  Brown,  Mr.  T.,  memo,  by,  237. 

Craven,  Archdeacon  of,  records,  124. 

Croydon:  Brecords,  32;  suggestions,  156. 

Cullea :  Records,  90 ;  suggestions,  186. 

Culrosfi :  Records,  90 ;  suggestions,  188. 

Cumberland,  County:  Records,  16;  suggestions,  144. 

Cupar:  Records,  90;  suggestions,  188. 

Custodians  of  Local  Record  Offices : 

To'  be  appointed  by  Public  Record  Office,  Shropshire 
P.R.  Society,  215 ;  by  Master  of  the  Rolls,  Mr. 
Jewers,  223;  to  be  approved  by  Central  Govemr 
ment  Department,  Dover,  171 ;  to  be  certified,  by 
central  authority,  Bootle,  156  ;  by  Public  Record 
Office  or  Univeopsity,  Mr.  Ohadwyck  Healey,  2S5  ; 
Thoroton  Society,  262 ;  by  Public  Record  Office, 
British  Museum  or  University,  Somerset,  234; 
Socy.  Antiq.,  240;  Congress,  241;  to  be  selected 
by  Treasury,  retired  officers  havinc;  preference, 
Mr.  Boyd,  226;  to  be  supplied  by  British 
Museum,  Essex,  147;  archnologioal  sooietiea  to 
assist  in  selection,  Chester,  205 ;  Powysland  Club, 
215. 

Facilities  for  training,  Hull,  167;  St.  Albans,  etc., 
Society,  215;  Mr.  Poole,  222;  Mens.  Meyer, 
232;  Socy.  Antiq.,  240;  Oongr€es,  941. 

See  also  under  Archivists,  Palaeography. 
Custumale  R<^ense,  Rochester,  116. 

D. 
Dalton  Family,  records  of,  122  (Lancaster). 
Damp,  see  App.  III.,  answers  to  Question  (11),  ptusim, 
Darlington,  records,  62. 
Dartmouth :  Records,  62 ;  suggestions,  168. 
Darwen:  Records,  54;  suggestions,^168. 
Daventry :  Records,  64 ;  suggestions,  168. 
Deal:  Records,  54;  suggestions,  168. 

Deficiencies  in  accommodation  for  records : 

See  App.  Ill,  replies  to  Questioi^  (4);  Kent,  4; 
Exeter,  34;  Linqoln,  36;  Southampton,  40; 
York,  42;  Hastings,  44;  Abingdon,  Appleby, 
46;  Boston  48;  Colchester,  Conway,  62;  Faver- 
sham,  66;  Folkestone,  Harwich,  68;  Launceston, 
Longton,  62 ;  Lymington,  64 ;  Monmouth,  Rams- 
gate,  66;  Southend,  68;  Todmorden,  70;  Win- 
chester, Wrexham,  74;  Hammersmith,  7B;  Ber^ 
wiokshire,  82;  Kirkcudbright,  84;  Dornoch,  90; 
Lanark,  94;  Waterford,  100;  Manchester,  104; 
Colchester  Archdeaconry,  127. 

Denbigh,  county  records :  Schedule  of,  for  destruction, 

Deposit  of  records  for  safe  custody  or  exhibition : 

With  local  arch»ological  society,  14  (Bucks);  ia 
pubUc  libraries,  Haapstead,  80;  Birmingham, 
154;  Cardiff,  218;  -*b       > 
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Deposit  of  records  for  safe  custody  or  exhibition — cofU. 

In  local  museums,  Barnstaple,  46 ;  Bury  ^St.  Ed- 
munds, 48;  Ludlow,  64;  Warrington,  72 ;  Bnstoli 
118;  Maidstone,  218; 

With  a  corporation,  Hull,  34 ; 

Li  Bodleian  Library,  124  (Oxford),  222  (Mr.  Poole)  | 

Efforts  to  secure  deposit  in  free  library,  Eastbourne, 
170. 

Depositories,  records  of  one  authority  lodged  in  several ; 
Warwickshire,  24;  Nottingham,  38;  Reigate,  66; 
Saffron  Walden,  68;  Stamford,  70;  Lichfield,  74; 
Lincoln,  110. 

Derby,  Archdeacon  of :  Records,  126 ;  suggestions,  2KK 

Derby,  Borough :  Records  destroyed  by  fire  in  1841,  32. 

Derby,  County :  Reoords,  16 ;  suggestions,  144. 

Derby,  Earl  of,  records  in  possession  of,  30  (Bootle). 

Destruction  of  records : 

Li  wars,  riots,  etc.,  Lichfield,  76;  Selkirk,  87; 
Dornoch,  91 ;  Forres,  93 ;  Lochmaben,  Mussel- 
burgh, 97. 

By  incendiary,  Plymouth,  39. 

Wilful,  Essex,  19;  Devonport,  33;  Abingdon,  47; 
Col.  Fishwick,  139 ;  Mr.  Taylor,  257. 

Under  rulee  made  pursuant  to  Public  Record  Office 
Act,  1877,  266. 

See  also  under  Damp,  Fire,  Flood,  Injury,  Loaa, 
Neglect,  Theft.    * 

Devizes :  Reoords,  64 ;  suggestions,  168. 

Devonport:  Records,  32;  suggestions,  156. 

Devonshire  Association,  publications  respecting  records 
in  transactions  of,  71  (Totnes). 

Dewsbury :  Records,  54 ;  suggestions,  168. 

Diocesan  Records  Bill,  1900,  284. 

Diocesan  registries,  accommodation  at^  280. 

Disposed  of  valu^ess  documents,  rules  for,  266. 

Doig,  Rev.  H.  :  Records,  138;  suggestions,  224. 

Domesday  Book,  Eastbourne,  66. 

Doncaster:  Records,  64;  suggestions,  168. 

Dorchester:   Records,  54;   suggestions,  168. 

Dornoch :  Records,  90 ;  suggestions,  188. 

Dorset,  County:  Records,  16;  suggestions,  144. 

Dover:  Records,  54;  suggestions,  170. 

Down,  County,  reoords,  100. 

Drogheda:  Reoords,  102;  suggestions,  196. 

Droitwidi :  Records,  56  suggestions,  170. 

Dublin,  records,  102 ;  see  also  Mr.  Mills,  256. 

Dudley :  Records,  32 ;  suggestions,  156. 

Dugdale^B  Monasticon,  49  (Burton-on-Trent). 

Duke,  Rev.  R.  E.  H.,  letter  from,  247. 

Dumbarton,  County :  Records,  82 ;  suggestions,  186. 

Dunbar:  Records,  90;  suggestions,  188. 

Dundas  papers,  84  (Linlithgow). 

Dundee :  Records,  90 ;  suggestions,  188. 

Dunfermline:   Records,  90;   suggestions,  188. 

Dunkin  collection,  Maidstone,  134. 

Dunrobin,  records  at,  86  (Sutherland). 

Dunstable:  Reoords,  56;  suggestions,  170. 

Dunster  Castle,  records,  139  (Mr.  Chadwyck  Healey). 

Durham,  Cathedral :  Records,  108 ;  suggestions,  200. 

Durham,  County:  Records,  16;  suggestions,  146. 

Duryard  Manor  accounts,  34  (Exeter). 

E. 

Eastbourne :  Records,  56 ;  suggestions,  170. 

East  Retford,  records,  66.  • 

£cole  des  Chartes,  Paris,  231,  232. 

Edinburgh :  Records,  92  ;  suggestions,  188. 

Elgin,  County,  records,  82. 

EUoe  Hundred,  Lincoln,  Holland,  20. 

Qq 
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LOCAL  RECORDS  COMMITTEE. 


Sljy  Bialiap  of :  Reoords,  104 ;  suggestions,  196. 

Ely,  Oathedr^ :  Records,  110 ;  suggeBtiona,  200. 

Bnquirieft :  of  Belect  Committee  of  1800,  250 ;  of  Beoord 
OommiflBion,  of  183M837,  260;  of  Local  Records 
Gommittee,  5. 

Erary,  Windsor,  116. 

Esi>6z,  Arohdeaoon  of :  Records,  126 ;  raggestioiia,  206. 

Essex,  Cotintyr  Records,  18;  suggestions,  146. 

Evesham:  Records,  56;  suggestions,  170. 

Ezebridge  accounts,  Exeter,  34. 

Exeter:  Records,  34;  suggestions,  156. 

Expenditure : 

For  copies  of  records,  Dover,  55. 

By  clergy  on  parish  registers,  118  (Bristol). 

Legality  of  from   Borough   Fund   questioned,   69 

(Rye). 

Legislative  sanction  desirable  for,  148  (Middlesex). 
See  also  und«r  Records  local,  centralisation  of,  cost. 

Expert  archivists  employed  :  Cardiff,  32 ;  Norwich,  36. 

Experts,  employment  of  in  classifying,  arranging,  or 
editing  records:  See  App.  III.,  replies  to  questions 
(7)  and  (9) ;  Bedford,  15 ;  Essex,  Hertfordshire,  19 ; 
Middlesex,  23  ;  Exeter,  35  ;  Leicester,  Norwich.  37  ; 
Colchester,  63;  Droitwich,  67;  Oswestry,  67;  Wells, 
111 ;  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

See  also  under  Birch,  Bkker,  Bennett,  Burtt, 
Hardy,  Harrod,  Jeaffreson,  Macray,  Moore,  Nichol- 
son, Riley,  Scott,  Stevenson,  Watson. 

Eye  :  Records,  56 ;  suggestions,  170. 

F. 

Falmouth  :  Records,  56 ;  suggestions,  170. 
Faversham :  Records,  56 ;  suggestions,  170. 
Fermanagh,  County,  records,  100. 

Fire,  records  destroyed  by : 

Berlcs,  15;  Birmingham,  31;  Derby,  32;  Notting- 
ham, Plymouth,  30;  Monkwearmouth  parish, 
Sunderland,  46;  Congleton,  63;  Ghreat  Torring- 
ton,  70;  Southwold,  71;  Warwick,  73;  Linlith- 
gow, 85,  97;  Arbroath,  89;  Cork,  100;  Down 
County,  101 ;  Chester,  111 ;  St.  David's  Cathe- 
dral, 115 ;  Archdeacon  of  St.  Albans,  Arehdeaoon 
of  Essex,  127;  New  Spalding  Club,  St.  Albana, 
etc..  Archaeological  Society,  Shropshire  P.R. 
Society,  133;  Archdeacon  of  Essex,  208;  Mr. 
Phillimore,  246;  Mr.  S.  Leightoa,  251;  Mr. 
Mills,  256. 

See  also  under  Destruction,  Lijury,  Loss. 

Fishwick,  Col. :  Records,  138 ;  suggestions,  224. 

Flint :  Present  arrangements,  236 ;  suggestions,  170. 

Flood,  records  damaged  by :  Bedford,  16 ;  York,  43. 

Folkestone :  Records,  58  ;  suggestions,  170. 

Foreign  record  systems :  Mr.  Moens,  226,  247 ;  Mons. 
Meyer,  231;  Count  Belzani,  232;  Mr.  Mason,  253| 
255. 

Forfar,  County :  Records,  82 ;  suggestions,  186. 

Forres :  Records,  92 ;  suggestions,  190. 

Fortrose:  Records,  92;  suggestions,  190. 

FothergiU,  Mr.  G.,  suggestions,  224. 

France,  record  system  in,  Mr.  Poole,  223  (note),  231 ; 
see  also  under  Foreign. 

Frankpledge,  view  of,  Clitheroe,  50. 

Fry,  Mr.  E.  A.,  replies  from,  244. 

Fulham  Board  of  Works,  78  (Hammersmith). 

Furness,  Archdeacon  of:  Records,  120;  suggestions, 
204. 

Galloway  and  Ayr  Archaeological  Society,  publication 
by,  89. 

Gal  way.  County :  Records,  100  ;  suggestions,  194. 


Galway  Urban  District  Council,  records  of,  102. 

General  Register  House,  Edinburgh,   records,  trans^ 
missible  to,  285.       f 

Gillemartin  lepers,  63  (Launceston). 

Glfuncrgan,  County :  Records,  28  ;  suggestions,  152. 

Glasgow :  Records,  92 ;  suggestions,  190. 

Glashill  Parish  records,  Galway,  100. 

Glastonbury :   Records,  58  ;  suggestions,  172. 

Gloucester,  Borough :   Records,  42  ;  suggestions,  160. 

Gloucester,  cathedral :  Records  of,  110  ;  see  also  Arch> 
deacon  of  Monmouth,  123. 

Gloucester,  County :  Records,  18 ;  suggestions,  146. 

Godalming :  Records,  58 ;  suggestions,  172. 

Granary,  records  kept  in,  48  (Boston). 

Gravesend :  Records,  58 ;  suggestions,  172. 

Great  Orphan  Book,  Bristol,  118. 

Great  Tarmouth,  records,  34. 

Grimsby,  records,  34. 

Guild  of  Lichfield,  74. 

H. 

Haddington,   County  and  Town  Clerk:   Records,  82; 
suggestions,  186. 

Halifax,  records,  34. 

Hammersmith,  Vestry :  Records,  78  ;  suggestions,  184. 

Hampstead,  Vestry :  Records,  80  ;  suggestions,  184. 

Haiiipshire  Record  Society,  publications  by,  109  (Win- 
chester). 

Hanley,  records,  34. 

Hardy,  Mr.  W.  J.,  employment  of,  Doncaster,  55. 

Haidy  and  Page,  Messrs. :  Report  by,  on  Bedfordshire 
records,  14,  15  ;  employment  of,  to  arrange  Hertford- 
shire records,  19. 

Harleian  Society:  Publications  by,  81  (Clerkenwell) ; 
letters  from  members  of,  247. 

Harrod,  Mr.  H.,  report  by  on  Colchester  records,  51,  52. 

Hartlepool,  records  of,  58. 

Harwich :  Records,  58  ;  suggestions,  172. 

Haslingden :  Records,  58  ;  suggestions,  172. 

Hastings :  Records,  44  ;  suggestions,  162. 

Hawick  Archssologioal  Sociely :  Records,  136 ;  sug- 
gestions, 218. 

Haiwick  Buigh :  Records,  94,  136 ;  suggestions,  190. 

Hereford,  Oatihedral :  Records,  112;  suggestions,  200. 

Hereford,  County :  Records,  18  ;  suggestions,  146. 

Hertford,  Borough :  Records,  60 ;  suggestions,  172. 

Hertford,  County :  Records,  18 ;  suggestions,  146  ;  see 
also  St.  Albans,  etc.,  Archseological  Society,  132. 

Hexham,  records,  138  (Mr.  Hodgson). 

Hey  MSS.,  122  (Manchester). 

Heywood :  Records,  60  ;  suggestions,  172. 

Higham  Ferrers :  Records,  60 ;  suggestions,  172. 

Historic  Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire :  Reply 
from,  248  ;  publications  of,  73  (Warrington). 

Historical  MSS.  Commission,  list  of  reports  by,  on 
public  or  semi-public  collections,  262-264 :  see  also 
App.  III.,  replies  to  questions  (7),  (8),  and  (9),  passim. 

Hodgson,  Mr.  J.  0.  :  Records,  138  ;  suggestions,  224. 

Holland,  see  under  Lincoln  County. 

Holmes,  Canon,  letter  from,  238. 

Homage  Jury  records,  78  (Hammersmith). 

Hospitals :  Johnson,  Lincoln  (Holland),  20 ;  St. 
John's,  Winchester,  74 ;  St.  Cross,  Winchester,  108  ; 
Chetham,  132  (Lanes,  and  Cheshire  Antiquarian 
Society) ;  see  also  under  Charities. 

House  books,  York,  42. 

Huddersfield,  Archdeacon  of :  Records,  128 ;  sugges- 
tions, 210. 

Huddersfield,  Borough :  Records,  44 ;  suggestions,  162. 

Hull :  Records,  34  ;  suggestions,  156. 

Huntingdon,  Arcrhdeacon  of:  Records,  120;  sugges- 
tions, 204. 
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flkeston,  records,  60. 

Imperfect  aooommodation,  see  under  Deficiencies. 

Indexing,  difficulty  of :   Bucks,  15 ;  Ludlow,  64,  65 ; 
Monmouth,  67. 

Injury  to  records : 

By  hot-water  pipes,  Reading,  39  ; 

By  mice,  Southwold,  71 ;  Lichfield,  105 ;  Arch- 
deacon of  Stoke-on-Trent,  123;  Wilts  Record 
Socieity,  136  ; 

By  mutilation,  Boston,  49  ;  Harwich,  59  ; 

By  thunderstorm,  ditheroe,  51 ; 

See  also  under  Damp,  Destruction,  Fire,  Flood, 
Neglect. 

Ink,  defective,  records  illegible  owing  to,  123  (Stoke- 
on-Trent). 

Inspection  of  local  record  offices  suggested,  see  under 
Record  offices,  local. 

Inspection  of  records : 

Difficulties  in  way  of,  Hawick,  137 ;  Totnes,  181 ; 
Mr.  Duke,  247 ;  Mr.  Phillimore,  253. 

Inadequate  accommodation  for,  aee  App.  III.,  re- 
plies to  question  (4),  and  more  especially,  Lei- 
cester, London,  20 ;  Northumberland,  Somerset, 
22 ;  Norfolk,  Yorks  (N.  Riding),  26 ;  Cardiff, 
32 ;  South  Shields,  40 ;  Appleby,  Basingstoke, 
46  ;  Bridport,  48 ;  Oamarvon,  Chesterfield,  50 ; 
Dartmouth,  52  ;  Hertford,  60  ;  Leominster,  Long- 
ton,  62 ;  Wakefield,  72 ;  Lichfield,  74,  104 ;  For- 
farshire, 82  ;  Perthshire,  84. 

Objections  to,  Doncaster,  56. 

Permission  for  frequently  requested.  Dean  of  St. 
Asaph,  114. 

Permission  for  rarely  requested  (aee  App.  III., 
replies  to  queetion  (10) ),  Bedfordshire,  15 ;  St. 
Helens,  39 ;  Bedford,  Carmarthen,  49  ;  Carnar- 
von, Christchurcfh,  51 ;  Rye,  56 ;  Leominster, 
Longton,  63 ;  Penryn,  67 ;  Richmond,  69 ; 
Southwold,  71 ;  Welshpool,  73  ;  Woodstock,  75  ; 
Ayr,  89  ;  Warwickshire,  Norfolk,  150. 

Rules  for,  see  App.  III.,  replies  to  question  (10), 
and  more  especially,  Norfolk,  27  ;  Coventry,  33  ; 
Hull,  35 ;  Colchester,  53 ;  Carlisle,  111. 

Rules  for  made  but  not  acted  on,  SouthwoH,  71. 

Inverary,  records,  94. 

Irish  records,  Mr.  Mills,  256,  286. 

Isl^of  Wight,  Archdeacon  of:  Records,  128;  sugges- 
tions, 210. 

Italian  archives,  memo,  on,  232. 

J. 

Jeaffreson,  Mr.  J.  C,  reports,  etc.,  on  records  by  :  Mid- 
dlesex, 23  ;  Yorkshire  (N.  Riding),  26  ;  Leicester,  36  ; 
Southampton,  40. 

Jedburgh,  records,  136  (Hawick  Archseological  Society). 

Jermyn,  Rev.  E.,  letter  from,  247. 

Jewers,  Mr.  A.,  suggestions,  222. 

Johnson  Hospital,  Lincoln  (Holland),  20. 


Kendal :  Records,  60 ;  suggestions,  172. 

Kent :   Records,  18  ;  suggestions,  146 ;  see  also  Maid- 
stone Museum,  134. 

Keeteven,  see  Lincoln  County. 

Kidderminstw,  records,  60.  ' 

Kilkenny:   Records,  102;  suggestions,  196. 

Kinghom :  Records,  94 ;  suggestions,  190. 

King*s  County :  Records,  100  ;  suggestions,  194. 

Kingston-on-Hull,  see  Hull. 

Kirkcaldy :  Records,  94 ;  suggestions,  190. 

Kirkcudbright,  Burgh :  Records,  94 ;  suggestions,  190. 

Kirkcudbright,  County :  Records,  84 ;  suggestions,  186. 

Kirkwall,  records,  94 ;  see  also  Orkney,  84. 

Kirton  Hundred,  Lincoln  (Holland),  20. 
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L. 

Lambert  Larking  collection,  Maidstone,  134. 

Lanark,  Burgh :  Records,  94  ;  suggestions,  190. 

Lanark,  County:   Records,  84.  . 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Antiquarian  Society :  Records^ 
132  ;  suggestions,  214. 

Lancashire  Parish   Register  Society,   publication  by. 
Col.  Fi«hwick,  138. 

Lancashire  Pedigree  Case,  Mr.  Phillimore,  246. 

Lancaster,  Archdeacon  of :  Records,  122  ;  suggestions, 
206. 

Lancaster,  Borough :  Records,  60 ;  suggestions,  172. 

Lancaster,  County :   Records,  18 ;  suggestions,  146. 

Lane,  Rev.  H.  T.,  records,  140. 

Latin  Bible  (1250  a.d.),  Wigan,  43. 

Lauder,  records,  96. 

Launceston :  Records,  62 ;  suggestions,  172. 

Learned  Societies :  Records,  132-137 ;  suggestions,  214- 
221 ;  see  also  23G-253. 

Leicester,  Borough :  Records,  36 ;  suggestions,  156. 

Leicester,  County :  Records,  20  ;  suggestions,  146. 

Leiffhton,  Mr.   S..  M.P.,  answers  from,  250;  records 
classified,  Ac.,  by,  Oswestry,  67. 

Leominster :  Records,  62 ;  suggestions,  174. 

Lewes :  Records,  62  ;  suggestions,  174. 

Liber  custumamm,  Northampton,  36,  37. 

Liberty  of  St.  Albans,  records  of,  Hertfordshire,  18,  19. 

Libraries,  local : 

Efforts  to  secure  deposit  of  records  in,  Eastbourne, 

170. 
Gifts  and  loans  of  records  to,  Dundee,  188 ;  Kirk- 
cudbright, 190  ;  Cardiff,  218. 
Records  preserved  in,  Cardiff,  155. 
References  to  particular  libraries.  Parish,  Reigate, 
66 ;   chained.   Wells,  110  ;    Hereford,  112   (foot 
note)  ;    Rylands,    Manchester,    140  0ean  Mar- 
lowe) ;  Linlithgow,  187  ;  Norman  Stewart,  Rothe- 
say, 193 ;  Archbishop  Wake's,  Huntingdon,  205. 
Replies  from  curators  of,  Sandeman,   Perth,   134, 

220 ;  Maidstone,  134,  218  ;  Cardiff,  136,  218. 
Use  of  as  record  offices  ;  see  under  Record  Offices, 
local. 
Library  Association,  letters  from,  249. 
Lichfield,  Borough,  records,  74. 
Lichfield,  Diocese :  Records,  104  ;  suggestions,  198. 
Lincobi,  Borough :  Records,  36 ;  suggestions,  166. 
Lincoln,  Cathedral,  records,  112. 

Lincoln,  County,  Holland  Division :  Records,  20 ;  sug- 
gestions, 146. 
Lincoln,  County,  Kesteven  Division :  Records,  20 ;  sug- 
gestions, 148. 
Lincoln,  County,  Lindsey  Division:  Records,  20;  sug- 
gestions, 148. 
Lincoln,  diocesan  records  in  Exchequer  gateway,  Lieut.- 
Col.  Welby,  258. 

Linlithgow,  Burgh :  Records,  94 ;  suggestions,  190. 

Linlithgow,  County :  Records,  W ;  suggestions,  186. 

Liskeard,  records,  76. 

Liverpool,  records,  36 ;  see,  also  reply  of  Historic  Society 
of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  246. 

Llandaff,  Cathedral:  Records,  112;  suggestions,  202. 

Llangwyfan,  parish  records,  Bangor,  119. 

Loan  of  records  for  exhibition  or  study,  instances  of : 

Ludlow,  65;  Totnes,  71;  Durham,  109;  Wells, 
HI ;  Hereford,  112  (footnote) ;  Norwich,  113 ; 
Salisbury,  115;  Windsor,  117. 

Loan  of  records,  rules  for.     See  App.  HI.,  replies  to 
question  (10). 

Local  Government  Act,  1804: 

Criticisms  on,  Mr.  Mason,  253-256. 

Action  by  County  Councils,  under  Sec.  17.  in  regard 
to  parish  records,  Bedford,  14  (footnote)  ;  Surrey, 
24 ;  Yorks  (W.  Riding),  26 ;  Bucks,  145  ;  Oxford, 
150 ;  Woodstock,  182. 
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LOCAL  RECORDS  COMMITTEE. 


Local  Grovernment  Board,  dispositions  made  hj  in  re- 
gard to  records  of  dissolved  corporations,  276. 

Local  history,  compilation  of  by  clexgy :  Archdeacon  of 
Fumess,  121,  205 ;  Archdeacon  of  Huntingdon,  204. 

Local  pride,  importance  of :  Richmond,  178 ;  Manchester, 
203 ;  Mr.  Bt«nley  Leighton,  251. 

Local  record  offices.     See  under  Record  offices,  local. 

Local  records.     See  under  Parish  registers,    Records, 
local. 

Lochmaben :  iReoords,  06 ;  suggestions,  102. 

London,  Archdeacon  of :  Records,  118 ;  suggestions,  204. 

London,   County  CouncU :    Beooids,  20  ;    suggestioiui, 
148 ;  memorandum  on  records  of,  273. 

Londonderry,  City,  records,  102. 

Londonderry,  County,  records,  100. 

Long  6andall  Manor,  Doncaster,  54. 

Longton :  Beoords,  62 ;  suggestions,  174. 

Loss  of  records,  inatances  of: 

Northumberland,  23  ;  Wigan,  43 ;  Arundel,  47 ; 
Cannarthen,  48 ;  Conway,  53 ;  Darwen,  54 ;  Don- 
oaster,  55 ;  Launceston,  62 ;  Kamagate,  67 ;  Great 
Torrington,  71 ;  Winchester,  74  ;  Lichfield,  75 ; 
Sbrewsbury,  77 ;  Dumbarton,  83 ;  Llandaff,  112 ; 
Rochester,  115 ;  York,  119 ;  Suffolk,  125 ;  Hawick, 
137 ;  Bey.  K.  T.  Lane,  141 ;  Kingston-on-Hull, 
156:  Clonmel,  196. 

See  also  under  Damp,  Destruction,  Fire,  Flood, 
Lijury,  Theft. 

Lostwithiel,  records,  62. 

Loughborough :  Records,  62 ;  suggestions,  174. 

Louih,  Borough,  records,  76. 

Louth,  County,  records,  100. 

Lowestoft :  Becords,  64 ;  suggestions,  174. 

Ludlow,  Archdeacon   of:  Records,    122;    si^gestions, 
206. 

Ludlow,  Borough :  Records,  64 ;  suggestions,  174. 

Lamb,  Mr.  G.  D.,  euggestions,  222. 

Luton !  Beoords,  64 ;  suggestions,  174. 

Lyme  Begis  :  Records,  64 ;  suggestions,  174. 

Lymlngton :  Records^  64 ,«  suggestions,  176. 

M. 

Macclesfield,  Archdeacon  of:  Becords,  120;  suggestions, 
204. 

Macclesfield,  Borough:  Beoords,  64;  suggestions,  176. 

Macray,  Bev.  W.   D.,  reports,  etc.,  on  records  by: 
Shrewsbury,  77;  Lincoln,  112. 

Maidenhead,  records,   64. 

Maidstone,  Archdeacon  of,  letter  forwarded  by,  238. 

Maidstone,  Borough :  Becords,  66 ;  suggestions,  176. 

Maidstone  Museum :  Becords  in,  134 ;  suggestions  from, 

218. 
Maitland  Club,  253  (Society  of  Antiquaries,  Scotland). 
Maldon:  Becords,  66;  suggestions,  176. 

Manchester,  Archdeacon  of :  Becords,  122 ;  suggestions, 

206. 
Manchester,  Borough :  Becords,  36 ;  suggestions,  156. 
Manchester,  Cathedral :  Becords,  112 ;  suggestions,  202. 
Manchester,  Diocese,  records,  104. 
Manchester,  parish  church  records,  140. 
Marches,  Court  of,  Ludlow,  64. 
Marlowe,  Very  Bev.  E.  C,  records,  140. 
Marwick,  Sir  J.,  publications  by,  93  (Glasgow). 
Mason,  Mr.  C.  A.  J.,  suggestions,  226 ;  memo,  by,  253. 
Melcombe  Begis  and  Weymouth,  records,  76. 
Merchant  adventurers,  York,  42. 
Merchant  tailors :  York,  42 ;  Bristol,  118. 
Merioneth,  County,  records,  28. 
Merse  and  Twistdale  Synod,  records,  Hawick,   136. 
Meyer,  Monsieur  P.,  memo,  by,  231. 


Michelham  court  rolls,  Brighton,  42. 

Mickleton  jury  rolls,  Nottingham,  38. 

Middlehurst  charters,  Warrington,  73. 

Middlesex:  Beoords,  22;  suggestions,  148. 

Mills,  Mr.  J. :  Answers  from,  256 ;  memo,  on  contents 
of  Public  Becord  Office,  Ireland,  286. 

Miscellaneous  answers,  138-141,  222-227. 

Moens,  Mr.  W.  J.  C. :  Suggestions,  226 ;  letter  from,. 
247. 

Monasteries,  etc.,  allusions  to  records  of: 

Durham  (Benedictine),  108;  Ely,  Gloucester,  110; 
Norwich,  112 ;  Bochester,  114 ;  St.  Peter's,  GloiK 
cester,  122  (Archdn.  of  Monmouth). 

Monmouth,  Archdeacon  of :  Becords,  122 ;  suggestions,. 
206. 

Monmouth,  Borough:  Becords,  66;  suggestions,  176. 

Monmouth,  County:  Becords,  22;  suggestions,  148. 

Montgomery,   Archdeacon  of:    Beoords,   126;    suggest 
tions,  210. 

Montgomery,   County:    Becords,  28;    132  (PowyslanJ 
Club);  suggestions,  152. 

Montrose:  Becords,  96;  suggestions,  192. 

Moore,  Mr.  S.  A.,  employment  of  to  classify  or  calendar 
records:   Exeter,  36;  Nottingham,  39. 

Morpeth,    records    at,     of    Presbyterian    Church    of 
England,  130. 

Municipal  records,  kept  in  private  offices : 

Godalming,  58;  Penryn,  66;  Stamford,  Sudbury,. 
70;  Welshpool,  72;  Wrexham,  74;  Liakeard,. 
76 ;  Dunbar,  90 ;  Peebles,  96. 

Museum  and  Muniment  Committee,  Colchester^  S2. 

Museums,  local : 

Deposit  of  records  in ;  see  under  Deposit. 

Beferences  to,  Glastonbury,  58;  Warrington,  72  p 
Arbuthnot,  Peterhead,  Q8 ;  Ipswich,  124 ;  Grosve- 
nor,  Chester,  132;  Maidstone,  134. 

Use  of  as  record  offices ;  see  under  Becord  Office*,, 
local. 

Musselburgh :  Becords,  96 ;  suggestions,  192. 

Myton  Manor  rolls,  Hull,  34. 

N. 

Navy  Becords  Society,  letter  from,  250. 

Neath:   Becords,  66;  suggestions,  176. 

Neglect  of  records:  Middlesex,  23;  Mr.  Jewers,  222; 
Mr.  Taylor,  237;  Lieut.-Ool.  Welby,  268. 

Nene  navigation,  Northampton,  22. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne :  Becords,  36;   suggestions,  158. 

Newington  (St.  Mary)  vestry,  record?,  80. 

New  Monkland  parish  records,  Airdrie,  89. 

Newport,  Borough :  Becords,  36 ;  suggestions,  158» 

Newry,  records,  102. 

Nicholson,  Mr.  C,  records  edited  by,  Kendal,  61. 

Nonarum  Inquisitiones,  Brighton,  43. 

Nonconformist  bodies :   Becords,  130 ;  suggestions,  212. 

Non-county   boroughs,   England  and  Wales :    Present 
arrangements,  46-77;  suggestions,  164^183. 

Norfolk  :  Becords,  26 ;  suggestions,  150. 

Northampton,  Borough :  Becords,  36 ;  suggeetioiia,  158. 

Northampton,  County :  Becords,  22 ;  suggestions,  148. 

North  Berwick :  Becords,  96 ;  suggestions,  198. 

North  Devon  AthensBum,  Barnstaple,  46. 

Northumberland,  Archdeacon  of :  Becords,  122 ;  sug- 
gestions, 206. 

Northumberland,  County :   Becords,  22 ;  suggestions, 
148. 

Northumberland,  Duke  of,  records  belonging  to,  138 
(Mr.  Hodgson). 

Norwich,  Archdeacon  of :   Becords,  124 ;   suggestions, 
206. 
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Norwich,  Borough :  Records,  36 ;  suggestions,  158. 

Norwich,  Cathedral :  Eecords,  112  ;  suggestions,  202. 

Nottingham,  Archdeacon  of,  records,  128. 

Nottingham,  Borough :  Records,  38 ;  suggestions,  158. 

Nottingham,  County :  Records,  22  ;   suggestions,  150  ; 
see  also  reply  of  Thoroton  Society,  252. 

0. 

Oldham :  Records,  44 ;  suggestions,  162. 

Old  Shor^am  court  rolls,  Brighton,  42. 

Orkney,  records,  84. 

Ossett,  suggestions,  176.     * 

Oswestry :  Records,  66  ;  suggestions,  176. 

Oxford,  Archdeacon  of :  Records,  124  ;  suggestions,  208. 

Oxford,  Cathedral,  records,  114. 

Oxford,  collections  of  records  at,  generally,  Mr.  Poole, 
138. 

Oxford,  County :  Records,  26 ;  suggestions,  150. 

Oxford  Diocese,  records,  106. 


Palaeography : 

Establishment  of  schools  of  suggested,  Liverpool, 
240. 

Knowledge  of,  necessary  for  archivists,  London, 
149 ;  Stirling  N.H.  Society,  217 ;  Mr.  C.  Healey, 
224. 

Need  of  training  archivists  in,  Mr.  Poole,  223. 
Palatinate  of  Chester,  records  of,  Mr.  Tayloi^,  236. 
Palatine  Chancery  Registry,  Durham,  16. 

Parish  Records : 

Incompleteness  of,  Mr.  Webb,  257. 

Scheduling  of  suggested,  Woodstock,  183. 

Unsatisfactory  condition  of,  Archdeacon  of  Derby, 
126 ;  Mr.  White,  Mr.  C.  Healey,  138 ;  Worcester 
Historical  Society,  217 ;  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
240 ;  Congress  bf  Archssologicu  Societies,  241 ; 
Mr.  Phillimore,  246 ;  Rev.  R.  Duke,  247. 

Parish  Registers : 

Care  taken  to  preserve  or  secure,  Bristol,  118 ; 
Fumess,  Chester,  120 ;  Norwich,  Oxford,  124 ; 
Essex,  126 ;  Worcester,  238  ;  Shropshire,  251. 

Copies  of,  not  transmitted  to  diocesan  registry  as 
required  by  Act  52  Geo.  IIL,  c.  146,  Oxford,  151. 

Cost  of  housing,  to  be  borne  by  imperial  funds, 
Winchester,  200 ;  by  local  funds,  Chester,  204. 

Dangers  to  which  exposed  under  present  conditions, 
Hull,  157;  Reigate,  179;  Winchester,  183; 
Bath,  199  ;  Monmouth,  207  ;  iSt.  Albans,  209 ; 
Worcester,  210  ;  British  ArchsBological  Associa- 
tion, 217  ;  Cardiff,  235  ;  Mr.  Fry,  245  ;  Mr.  Philli- 
more, 246. 

Desirability  of  concentrating,  Somerset,  234; 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  240 ;  Congress  of  ArchsBO- 
logical  Societies,  241 ;  Mr.  Fry,  246 ;  Mr.  Philli- 
more, 246 ;  see  also  App.  IV.  replies  fo  ques- 
tion (5),  passim. 

Difficulties  in  way  of  access  and  inspection,  Totnes, 
181 ;  Mr.  Phillimore,  25a 

Difficulty  of  providing  safes  for,  Winchester,  Hunt- 
ingdon, 205. 

Digest  of,  Worcester  Diocese,  238. 

Importance  of,  Worcester,  128. 

In  City  of  London  should  be  deposited  in  Guildhall 
Museum,  St.  Paul's,  200. 

In  Sussex,  general  condition,  Mr.  Renshaw,  257. 

Insnection  of  suggested,  Chester,  204  ;  Winchester, 
205 ;  British  Archaeological  Association,  217. 

Objections  to  removal  from  parishes,  Worcester, 
128;  Northumberland,  206;  Oxford,  209;  see 
also  App.  IV.,  replies  to  question  (5),  passim. 


Parish  "Regi&ten—eontinuecL 

Printing  and  transcribing  of,  instances,  Stoke-on- 
Trent,  Manchester,  123;  Oxford,  125;  St. 
Albans,  Essex,  Montgomery,  127 ;  Worcester, 
128  ;  Nottingham,  Birmingham,  129 ;  Mr.  Doig, 
139  ;  Rev.  H.  T.  Lane,  140  ;  Bath,  199  ;  Congress 
of  Archffiological  Societies,  241 ;  Mr.  Stanley 
Leighton,  251. 

Safety  of  should  be  certified  annually,  Droitwich, 
171. 

Scheduling  of  in  progress,  or  achieved,  Essex,  126 ; 
Montgomery,  127 ;  Oswestry,  176 ;  Hereford, 
200 ;  Fumess,  205. 

Scheduling  of  suggested,  Shropshire  Archieological 
Society,  250. 

Should  be  kept  with  bishops'  transcripts,  Mr. 
Renshaw,  257. 

Tampering  with,  Worcester,  128 ;  Mr.  Phillimore, 
246. 

See  also  App.  IV.,  passim. 

Parish  registers,  bishops'  transcripts  of : 

Difficulty  of  searching,  Mr.  Phillimore,  253. 

Inaccessible  ,Mr.  Chadwyck  Healey,  225. 

In  confusion.  Rev.  R  Duke,  247 ;  Mr.  Pyke  Nott, 
24a 

Parish  Register  Society :  Work  of,  Bath,  199  ;  replies 
from  Secretary  of,  244. 

Parsonstown,  Cookers  history  of,  Galway,  100. 

Passage,  Court  of,  Liverpool,  248. 

Peebles,  records,  96. 

Penryn:  Records,  66;  suggestions,  176. 

Percy  Chartulary,  139  (Mr.  Hodgson). 

Perowne,  Ven.  T.  T.,  records,  140. 

Perth,  Burgh,  records,  96. 

Perth,  County:  Records,  84;  suggestions,  186. 

Peterhead:  Records,  96;  suggestions,  192. 

Phillimore,  Mr.  W.  P.  W.,  letters  from,  245,  262. 

Phillipps  MSS. :  BamsUple,  47 ;  CardifF,  136. 

Pliotography : 

Employed  for  making  copies  of  records^  Dunstable, 
57 ;  Ludlow,  Macclesfield,  65. 

Future  use  of  suggested,  Bootle,  155;  Durham, 
£01;  Maidstone,  219. 

Pittenweem:  Records,  96;  suggestions,  102. 

Plymouth :  Records,  38 ;  suggestions,  158. 

Poole,  Mr.  R.  L. :  Records,  138 ;  suggestions,  222. 

Port  Glasgow  c  Records,  98;  suggestions,  192. 

Powysland  Museum,  Merioneth,  29. 

Fowysland  Club:  Records,  132;  suggestions,  214. 

Presbyterian  Church  of  England:  Records,  130;  sug- 
gestions, 212. 

Presbytery  records  inaccessible,  Stirling  N.  H.  Society, 
217. 

Preston,  Borough:  Records,  38;  suggestions,  158. 

Preston  parish  records,  Brighton,  42. 

Prestwich  Church,  Oldham,  44. 

Primitive  Methodists :  Records,  130 ;  suggestions,  212. 

Printing  of  records  :  see  generally  App.  III.,  replies  to 
questions  (7)  and  (9),  passim. 

Prittlewell  parish,  Southend,  68. 

Probate  registries:  Oxford,  26;  Cardiff,  32;  calendan 
made  at  by  British  Record  Society,  243 ;  notes  on 
various,  Mr.  Fry,  244. 

Public  Record  Office,  Dublin,  memo,  on  contents  of,  286. 

Public  Record  Office,  London,  list  of  contents  of,  265. 

Purchase  of  records,  cases  of:  Barnstaple  (Phillipps 
MSS.),  47;  Warrington,  73;  Durham,  109;  Ripon, 
116 

Pyke-Nott,  Mr.  J.  N.,  letter  from,  248. 
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Q. 

Queensfeny,  records,  84  (Linlithgow). 

Questions : 

Asked  by  Local  Records  Ck>mmittee,  5. 

,,    „    Record  Commission,  1891-37,  260. 
Select  Committee,  1800,  259. 
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R. 

KninesJ^SS.,  Manchester,  122. 

Ramsden,     Sir     J.,     Huddersfield,     charter     granted 
to,  44. 

Ramsgate:    Records,  66;    suggestions,  176. 

Reading,  records,  38. 

Record,  Courts  of,  270. 

Record  Offices,  local : 

Already  exist  and  only  require  power  to  accept 
rr-cords  of  other  bodies,  Mr.  Stanley  Leighton, 
251. 

Cost  of,  see  under  Records,  local,  centralisation. 

Desirability  of,  see  App.  FV.  and  V. ,  replies  to  ques- 
tion (1)  passim. 

Difficulties  in  way  of  establishing,  Derby,  144; 
Gloucester,  146;  Carlisle,  200. 

Divided  control  inadvisable,  Colchester,  167. 

Establishment  of  in  connection  with  county  courts, 
Yeovil,  182 ;  with  district  registries,  Flint,  170 ; 
with  probate  registries,  Rochester,  200;  with 
registries  of  deed,  Yorks,  150. 

Establishment  of  in  combined  county  and  diocesan 
areas,  Ely,  200. 

Establishment  of  in  counties,  see  App.  lY.  and  V. 
passim. 

Establishment  of  in  grouped  counties,  Mr.  Fother- 
gill,  224;  Society  of  Antiquaries,  230;  Congress 
of  ArchflBological  Societies,  240;  Mr.  Frv.  244; 
Mr.  Phillimore,  246 ;   Thoroton  Society,  262. 

Establishment  of  in  Poor  Law  unions,  Saltasfa,  178 ; 
Chester,  205. 

Establishment  of  in  railway  centres,  Taunton,  178 ; 
Mr.  C.  Healey,  224. 

Establi.shment  of  at  Universities,  Historic  Society 
of  Lanes,  and  Cheshire,  248. 

Establishment  of  not  advisable  in  Ireland^  Mr. 
Mills,  256. 

Establishment  of  under  national  commission,  Mr. 
Stanley  Leighton,  251. 

List  to  be  published  annually,  Warrington,  180. 

Periodic  inspection  of  suggested,  Herts,  146 ; 
Bootle,  155 ;  Falmouth,  171 ;  Launceston,  172 ; 
Winchester,  182,  200;  Kirkcudbright,  187;  Mr. 
Lumb,  Mr.  Jewers,  222;  Huntingdon,  204;  St. 
Albans,  208;  St.  Albans,  etc.,  Society,  214;  Mr. 
Poole,  222 :  Monsieur  Meyer,  232 ;  Thorasby 
Societv    252. 

Special  committees  to  manage,  Dorset,  144;  Wed- 
nesbury,  181 ;  Fortrose,  Linlithgow,  190 ;  Car- 
lisle, 200  (non-political);  Durham,  Ely,  200; 
Huntingdon,  204;  Carlisle,  204  (not  municipal 
only) ;  Montgomery,  Derby,  210 ;  Mr.  Jewers,  222 
(footnote). 

Supervision  of  by  Public  Record  Office,  or  other  cen- 
tral anthority,  Cardiff,  154;  Bootle,  154,  155; 
Kingston-on-Hull,  156,  157;  Penryn,  177; 
Lanark,  190  ;  Chester,  200,  201  ;  Shropshire  P.R. 
Society,  214  ;  Mr.  Brigg,  224  ;  Society  of  Anti- 
<]uaries,  239  ;  Congress  of  Archaeological  Societies, 
241. 

Utilisation  of  local  libraries  as,  see  App.  IV.,  re- 
plies to  question  (8),  and  App.  V. ,  pasHm, 

Utilisation  of  local  museums  as,  Montgomery,  210; 
Powysland  Club,  214. 

Record  rooms: 

Crowded,  Dorset,  16 ;  Rochester,  114. 
Improper  use  of,  Ludlow,  64. 


Record  rooms — contimied. 

Special,  Essex,  16;  Hertfordshire,  18;  Northamp- 
ton, Middlesex,  22;  Southampton,  Snrrey.  24: 
Coventry,  32 ;  Norwich,  36 ;  Walsall,  40 ;  Glou- 
cester, 43;  Kendal,  60;  Ripon,  68;  Woodstock, 
74. 

Records,  local: 

Accumulations  of  in  private  offices,  Orkney,  84. 

Cost  of  centralisation,  see  under  Records  local, 
oentralisation. 

Deficiencies  of  accommodation  for,  see  under  De- 
fioiencies. 

Definition  of,  Mr.  Mason,  254. 

Deposit  of  in  local  libraries,  see  under  Libraries. 

Difficulties  of  access  to,  Mr.  C.  Healey,  224;  see 
also  under  Parish  registers,  and  Parish  registers, 
bishops'  transcripts. 

Distinction  between  records  required  for  current 
business  and  records  of  antiquarian  or  historical 
value,  Bucks.  144;  Northumberland,  148-  Dews- 
bury,  168;  Dartmouth,  168-169;  Harwich,  1/2; 
Selkirk,  Linlithgow,  186;  Rochester,  200. 

General  condition  of,  see  App.  III.,  IV.,  and  V. 
passim. 

In  charge  of  special  committees,  Hertford,  19. 
Inspection   of,   see   under  Inspection  and  Record 
offices,  local. 

Kept  at  banks,  Chippenham,  50  ;  Southend.  68 : 
Pittenweem,  98  ;  Presbyterian  Church  of  Eng- 
land, 130. 

Kept  in  an  ordinary  closet,  Southwold,  70. 
Kept  in  a  disused  lavatory,  Winchester,  74. 
Kept  in  a  wooden  chest,  Clitheroe,  50  ;  Lostwithiel, 

62  ;  Monmouth,  66 ;   Shaftesbury,  68  ;  Bangor, 

118;  St.  Asaph,  126. 

Kept  in  several  depositories,  see  under  Depositories. 

Loans  of,  see  under  Loan. 

Most  readily  made  available  by  cataloguing,  Man- 
chester, 200. 

Municipal,  kept  in  private  offices,  sec  under  Munici- 
pal. 

Offered  for  sale,  Salfoid,  41 ;  Mr.  Mason,  255. 

Parliamentary  powers  to  be  obtained  for  deposit  of 
certain,  Hastings,  163. 

Parliamentary  powers  sought  for  preservation  of, 
Devonport,  156  ;  Nottingham,  158. 

Recovery  of  lost  or  dispersed,  Salford,  41 ;  Laun- 
ceston, 62 ;  Truro,  73  ;  Winchester,  74  ;  Cardiff, 
137  ;  Mr.  C.  Healey,  139  ;  Colonel  Fishwick,  139  ; 
Hereford,  201. 

Reluctance  to  part  with,  Berks,  144 ;  Leicester, 
156;  Southampton,  160;  Wocester,  161; 
Arundel,  164 ;  Lancaster,  172 ;  Macclesfield, 
Monmouth,  Oswestry,  176  ;  Sandwich,  Thomabv- 
on-Tees,  178  ;  Woodstock,  182  ;  Edinburgh,  189* 

Repairing  of,  expenditure  on,  Gravesend,  59 ; 
Totnes,  71 ;  Winchester,  75. 

Schedulin&c  of  in  progress,  Essex,  209  ;  see  also  under 
Parish  Registers. 

Scheduling  of  suggested,  Kirkcudbright,  187 ; 
Shropshire  Archeelogical  Society,  250. 

Should  not  be  moved  too  far  from  place  of  origin, 
Thorsby  Society,  252. 

To  be  brought  under  Act  similar  to  Public  Record 
Office  Act,  1838,  Herts,  145 ;  St.  Albans,  208. 

Unsatisfactory  condition  of,  see  App.  III.  and  V. 
pctssim. 

See  also  under  Damp,  Deficiencies,  Deposit,  De- 
struction, Fire,  Flood,  Injury,  Loss,  Neglect, 
Parish  Records,  Parish  Registers,  Theft. 

Records,  local  and  contemporary,  suggestions  for  preser- 
vation of,  257. 

Records,  local,  centralisation  of : 

Cost  an  objection  or  difficulty,  Anglesey,  153 ; 
Newport,  158 ;  Southampton,  South  Shields,  161 ; 
Arundel,  Carmarthen,  164 ;  Colchester,  166 ;  De- 
vizes, 168  ;  Warrineton,  181 ;  Peterhead,  1C3  ; 
Carlisle,  200  ;  Manchester,  202. 
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Records,  local,  centraliBation  of — continued. 

Cost  to  be  borne  by  Imperial  funds,  Essex,  147 ; 
Bootle,  155 ;  Devizes,  168 ;  Yeovil,  182  ;  Banff, 
188;   Lanark,    190;   Kirkcudbright,   191;^  Kil- 
kenny, 196 ;  Clonmel,  197  ;  Lichfield,  199  ;  Cardi- 
fan,  210 ;  Baptist  Annumby,  213 ;   Shropshire 
MU  Society,  216. 
Cost  to  be  borne  by  local  funds,  Herts,  147  ;  Mid- 
dlesex,   148;    Glastonbury,    172;    Godahmng, 
Launceston,  173;  Saltash,  179;  Montrose,  193; 
Winchester,  200  ;  St.  Albans  etc.  Society,  215 ; 
British   Arch»ological   Association,    216,    217 ; 
Worcester  Historical  Society,  217  ;  Mr.  Fother- 
gill,  Mr.  Hodgson,  224. 
Cost  to  be  shared  by  Imperial  and  local  funds, 
Doncaster,  169  ;  Hertford,   172  ;   Ludlow,  175 ; 
Ramsgate,  176  ;  Selkirk,  186 ;  LinUthgow,  191 ; 
North  Berwick,  193. 
In  London  only,  Mr.  Fothergill,  224. 
Suggestions  as  to,  see  under  Record  offices,  local, 
establishment. 
Records  of  clerk  of  the  peace,  descriptive  list  of,  269. 
Records,  valueless,  rules  for  disposal  of,  266. 
Red  books,  Bristol,  118. 

Redenhall  parish  records,  140  (Ven.  T.  T.  Perowne). 
Register  House,  Edinburgh,  records  transmissible  to, 

285. 
Reigate :  records,  66  ;  suggestions,  178. 
Renfrew :  records,  98  ;  suggestions,  192. 
Renshaw,  Mr.  W.  C,  memo,  by,  257. 
Richmond,  Torks.  :  records,  68  ;  suggestions,  178. 
Ridley  muniments,  138  (Mr.  Hodgson). 
Riley,  Mr.  H.  T.,  reports,  etc.,  on  records  by :   Brid- 
port,  48 ;  Faverham,  56 ;  Winchester,  75 ;  Wells,  111. 
Ripon,  Borough :  Records,  68 ;  euggestions,  178. 
Ripon,  Cathedral:  Records,  114;  suggestions,  202. 
River  Dee  papers,  Cheshire,  16. 
River  Weaver  papers,  Cheshire,  16. 
Rochdale,    records,  Manchester,    122;   Col.    Fiflhwick, 

138. 
Rochester,  Archdeacon  of :  Records,  124 ;  suggestions, 

208. 
Rochester,  Caiihedral :  Records,  114 ;  suggestions,  202. 
Rolls  series,  records  printed  in,  Gloucester,  110 ;  Nor- 
wich, 113 ;  Salisbury,  115. 
Rothesay :  Records,  98 ;  euggestions,  192. 
Rossington  Manor,  Doncaster,  54. 
Rowbottom  MSS.,  Oldham,  44. 
Roxburgh,  records,  86;  see  also  Hawick,  94;  Hawick 

Arch»ological  Society,  136. 
Rules  for  dieposal  of  documents,  under  Public  Record 

Ofi&ce  Acts,  266. 
Rutherglen  :  Records,  98 ;  suggestions,  192. 

Rye,  records,  68. 

S. 

Saddleworth  registers,  Mr.  Doig,  138. 

Saffron  Walden :  Records,  68 ;  suggestions,  178. 

St.  Albans  and  Hertfordshire  Archaeological  Society: 
Records,  132 ;  suggestions,  214. 

St  Albans,  Archdeacon  of :  Records,  126  ;  suggestions, 
208. 

St.  Albans,  Liberty  of,  Hertfordshire,  18,  19. 

St.  Asaph,  Archdeacon  of :  (Records,  126 ;  suggestions, 
208. 

St.  Asaph,  Cathedral :  Records,  114 ;  suggestions,  202. 

St.  David's  Cathedral,  records,  114. 

St.  Helen's :  Records,  38 ;  suggestions,  158. 

St.  Hilda  pariah  records,  South  (Shields,  40. 

St.  Martin  in  the  Fields,  Vestry :  Records,  80 ;  sug- 
gestions, 184. 

St.  Marylebone,  Vestry,  records,  80. 

St.  Mary's  Church,  Woodstock,  zecords,  74. 

St.  Nicholas  Manor  lolls,  Exeter,  34. 


St.  Olave's  Union,  records,  Bermondsey,  78. 

St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London:  Records,  108;  sugges- 
tions, 200. 

Sale  of  records.    See  under  Records,  local. 

Salford  :  Records,  40 ;  suggestions,  160. 

Salisbury,  Cathedral :  Records,  114 ;  suggestions,  202. 

Salop,  records,  250-251. 

Saltash :  Records,  66 ;  suggestions,  178. 

Sandeman  Library,  Perth  :  Records,  134  ;  suggestions, 
220. 

Sandwich:  Records,  68;  suggestions,  178. 

Scilly  Isles,  present  arrangements,  18. 

Scott,  Mr.  E.  I.  L.,  employment  of,  to  arrange,  etc.,  re- 
cords :  Leicester,  37 ;  Colchester,  53. 

Scottish  Burgh  Records  Society,  publications,  etc.,  of  : 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  93;  Peebles,  97;  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  Scotland,  263. 

Scottish  records,  generally.  Society  of  AntiquarieSj 
Scotland,  253.     See  also  App.  XVII. 

Select  Committee  of  House  of  Commons  on  Public 
Records,  1800.    See  under  Committee. 

Selkirk,  Burgh  :  Records,  98;  suggestions,  192. 

Selkirk,  County :  Records,  86 ;  suggestions,  186. 

Selkirkshire  records  generally,  Mr.  Craig  Brown,  237. 

Sewers,  Commissioners  of,  records  of:  Lincoln  (Hol- 
land), 20 ;  London,  273. 

Shaftesbury,  records,  68. 

Shipmoney  warrants  :  Totnes,  70 ;  W^oodstock,  74. 

Shipway  pedigree  frauds :  Archdeacon  of  Worcester, 
128 ;  Mr.  Fry,  244,  246 ;  Mr.  Phillimore,  245,  246. 

ShirBeck  Hundred,  Lincoln  (Holland),  20. 

Shrewsbury:  Records,  76;  suggestions,  178;  see  alao 
Shropshire  P.R.  Society,  132. 

Shropshire  Aroheeological  Society:   Letter  from,  280; 

publication  of  records  by,  Ludlow,  66 ;  Shrewsbury, 

77. 
Shropshire  Parish  Register   Society:    Records,    132; 

suggestions,  214 ;  work  of,  Ludlow,  123. 

Snfythe  (Clement  Taylor)  collection,  Maidstone,  134. 

Societies,  learned,  replies  from,  132-137,  214-221,  239- 

253. 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  London,  reply  from,  239. 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  Scotland,  letter  from,  253. 
Society  of  Arts,  letter  from,  251. 

Somerset,  County :  Records,  22 ;  suggestions,  233 ;  see 
also  Mr.  .C.  Healey,  138. 

Somerset  Record  Society,  publications  by,  Bath,  104. 

Somersetshire  Archssological  Society,  Museum  of,  Taun- 
ton, 70. 

Southampton,  Borough  :  Records,  40 ;  suggestions,  160. 

Southampton,  County,  records,  24. 

Southend-on-Sea,  records,  68. 

South  Shields :  Records,  40 ;  suggestions,  160. 

South  Stockton,  see  Thomaby-on-Tees,  70. 

Southwold,  records,  70. 

Spalding  Club,  New,  reply  from,  132. 

Spalding  Clubs,  work  oi  etc. :  Aberdeen,  89 ;  Montrose, 
97 ;  Peterhead,  96 ;  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Scotland, 
253. 

Spalding  Society,  Lincoln  (Holland),  20. 

Special  committees  to  manage  local  record  offices,  see 
under  Record  Offices. 

Stafford,  Archdeacon  of,  records,  122. 

Stamford,  rsoords,  70. 

Stoke-on-Trent,  Archdeacon  of:  Records,  122;  sug- 
gestions, 206. 

Stevenson,  Mr.  W.  H.,  records  edited  by,  Nottingham, 
39. 

Stirling  Natural  History  and  Archfleological  Society: 
Records,  132;  suggestions,  216. 

Stockport,  records,  40. 

Staidents,  should  have  passports  from  British  Museum 
or  Public  Record  Office,  Oxford,  151. 
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Sudbury,  records,  70;  see  also  Derby,  126. 

Suffolk,  Archdeacon  of :  Records,  124 ;  suggestions,  208. 

Suffolk,  County :  Records,  24 ;  suggestions,  150. 

Suggestions  for  improvement  of  existing  conditions,  see 
App.  IV.  and  V.,  passim, 

Sunderland :  Records,  44 ;  suggestions,  162. 

Surrey  Archteological  Society,  work  by,  Croydon,  33. 

Surrey,  Archdeacon  of :  Itecords,  118 ;  suggestions,  204. 

Surrey,  County,  records,  24. 

Surtees  Society,  work,  etc.,  by:   York,  42;   Durham, 
109 ;  Bipon,  115 ;  Mr.  Hodgson,  139 ;  Durham,  201. 

Sussex  Archeeological  Society :  Letter  from,  243 ;  trans- 
actions of,  Sussex,  25 ;  Bastboume,  56. 

Sussex,  County :  Records,  24 ;  suggestions,  150. 

Sutherland,  County :  Records,  86 ;  suggestions,  186. 

Swinburne  muniments,  138  (Mr.  Hodgson). 

T. 

Tankerville,  Earl  of,  records  belonging  to,   138  (Mr. 
Hodgson). 

Taunton:  Records,  70;  suggestions,  178. 

Taunton  Dean  Manor,  records  of,  Bath,  104. 

Taxio  ecclesiastica  Angli»  et  Walli»,  Brighton,  43. 

Taylor,  Mr.  H.,  memo,  by,  236. 

Theft  of  records,  Fumees,  121. 

Thoresby  Society,  letter  from,  252. 

Thomaby-on-TeeA :  Hrccords,  70;  suggestions,  178. 

Thoroton  Society,  answers  from,  252. 

Todmorden:  Records,  70;  suggestions,  180. 

lorrinjrton.  Great,  records,  70. 

Totnes :  Records,  70 ;  suggestions,  180. 

Towns,  Ireland:   Present  arrangements,  102;   sugges- 
tions, 196. 

Transcribers,   difficulty  of  obtaining:    Mr.   Fothergill, 
224;  Mr.  Mason,  255. 

Trefdraeth  parish  records,  Bangor,  119. 

Trinity  House,  records  of:  Cardiff,  32;  Hull,  34. 

Truro,  Borough :  Records,  72 ;  suggestions,  180. 

'Truro,  Diocese:  Records,  106;  suggestions,  198. 

Tunbridge  Wells:  Records,  72;  snggesticMis,  180. 

Turner,  History  of  Hertfordshire,  records  printed  in, 
Hertford,  61. 

U. 

United  Methodist  Free  Churches,  records,  130. 


V. 

Vaughan,  His  Eminence  Cardinal,  letter  from,  253. 

Vestries,  London :  Present  arrangements,  78-81 ;  sug- 
gestions, 184,  185. 

Yisitations  of  Archdeacons :  Bristol,  118 ;  Furness, 
Chester,  120  ;  Oxford,  124 ;  Essex,  Derby,  126  ;  Mont- 
gomery, 127  ;  Monmouth,  207  ;  Cornwall,  210. 

Tisitations  of  Bishops  :  Fumess  121. 


W. 

Wakefield,  Borough :  Records,  72 ;  suggestions,  180. 
Wakefield,  Cathedral,  records,  128. 
Walsall :  Records,  40 ;  suggestion,  160. 
Walton-on-the-Hill,  parish  records,  Bootle,  30. 
W^alworth  Common  Estate,  records  of,  Newington,  80. 
Warrington :  Records,  72  ;  BUggestions,  180. 
Warwick,  Boiough :  Records,  72 ;  suggestion,  180. 
Warwick,  County :  Records,  24 ;  suggestions,  160. 


Waterford,  County,  records,  100. 

Waterford,  Marquess  of,  records  belonging  to,  138  (Mr. 
Hodgson). 

Watson,  Mr.  A.  J.,  employment  of  to  arrange,  etc, 
records,  Middlesex,  23. 

Weaver,  Rev.  F.  W.  :  Records  of  Bath  and  Wells 
Diocese,  104  ;  suggestions,  198. 

Webb,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney,  suggestions  for  pieserr*- 
tion  of  contemporary  records,  257. 

Wednesbury :  Records,  72 ;  suggestions,  180. 

Welby,  Lieut -Colonel  A.,  letter  from,  258. 

Wells,  Cathedral :  Records,  110 ;  suggestions,  200. 

Wells,  Diocese :  Records,  104 ;  suggestions,  196w 

Welshpool :  Records,  72  ;  suggestions,  182. 

West  Ham,  records  at,  Essex,  126. 

West  Hartlepool,  suggestions,  182. 

Westminster,  Chapter :  Records,  116  ;  suggestiona,  202. 

Westminster  College,  Cambridge,  Presbyterian  COuirch 
records  at,  130. 

Westminster  (St.  James),  Vestry:  Records,  80;  sug- 
gestions, 184. 

Westminster  (St.  Margaret),  Vestry  :  Records,  80  ;  sug- 
gestions, 184. 

Westmorland  :  Records,  25  ;  suggestions,  150. 

Wexford,  County,  records,  100. 

Weymouth  and  Melcombe  Regis,  records,  76. 

White,  Mr.  Deputy :  Records,  138 ;  suggestion,  122. 

White  books  :  Drogheda,  102  ;  Bristol,  118. 

Whitgift  Hospital,  CJroydon,  32. 

Whitehorn,  records,  98. 

Wicklow,  County,  records,  100. 

Wigan :  Records,  42  ;  suggestions,  160. 

Wigtown,  County,  records,  86. 

William  Salt  Library,  Stoke^n-Trent^  122. 

Wills,  present  provisions  for  custody  nnsatisfactotry : 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  230 ;  Congress  of  AicbsDO- 
logical  Societies,  240. 

Wilton,  records  at,  Wilts  Record  Society,  134. 

Wilts,  County :   Records,  234 ;  suggestions,  235. 

Wilts  Record  Society :  Records,  134 ;  suggeetioma,  216. 

Winchester,  Archdeacon  of,  suggestions,  204. 

Winchester,  Borough  :  '  Records,  74  ;  suggesti<Hifl,  182:. 

Winchester,  Cathedral :  Records,  108 ;  suggestions, 
200. 

Windsor,  Chapter:  Records,  116;  suggestions,  202. 

Wokingham :  Records,  74 ;  suggestions,  182. 

Woodman  collection,  138  (Mr.  Hodgson). 

Woodstock :   Records,  74 ;   suggestions,  182. 

Woolhope  Field  Club,  work  of,  Hereford,  201. 

Worcester,  Archdeacon  of :  Records,  128 ;  suggestions. 
210. 

Worcester,  Bishop  of,  letter  from,  238. 

Worcester,  Borough :  Records,  40  ;  suggestions,  160. 

Worcester,   County,   see  under    Worcester    Historioal 

Society. 

Worcester  Historical  Society :  Records,  134 ;  sugges- 
tions, 216. 

Worcester  Probate  Registry,  notes  on,  Mr.  Fry,  244. 

Wrexham :  Records,  74 ;  suggestions,  182. 

Y. 

Teovil,  suggestions,  182. 

York,  Archdeacon  of,  records,  118. 

York,  Borough :   Records,  42 ;  suggestions,  160. 

York  County : 

North  Riding,  records,  26. 

West  Riding :  Records,  26 ;  suggestions,  150. 
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THE  SIXTY-THIRD  REPORT 

'    OF   THE 

DEPUTY  KEEPER  OF  THE  PUBLIC 

RECORDS. 


TO  THE  KING'S  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY. 

May  it  pleasb  Tour  Majesty, 

I  RBSPBOTFULLY  beg  to  submit  to  your  Majesty  a  Report 
of  the  proceedings  in  the  Public  Record  Office  during  the'  year 
1901,  pursuant  to  the  Act  1  &  2  Vict.  c.  94.  §  17. 


§  I.  LEGAL  AND  LITERARY  SEARCH  ROOMS. 

The  number  of  registered  applications  for  the  production  of 
Records,  State  Papers,  &c.  in  the  year  1901  was — 

In  the  Legal  Search  Boom      -  -     26,230 

In  the  Literary  Search  Room-  -    26,579 

Total  -  -  -  .    52,809 


The  value  of  stamps  purchased  by  the  public  and  cancelled 
in  the  Legal  Search  Room  was — 

£8.  d. 

For  888  copies       -            -            -    481    3  6 

„    2  attendances  -                        -        10  0 

„    2,458  inspectionB         -            -     122  18  0 


229  general  searches  -        «  -      28  12    6 


633  14    0 

Stamp  duty  on  copies        -  -       15  16    0 

Fees'  to  the  value  of  31/.  6«.  6d.  were  remitted  to  certain 
Departments  of  State. 

L.  1419. 
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§  11.  GOVERNMENT  SEARCH  ROOM. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  applications  and 
searches  made  on  behalf  of  Grc^ernxiiBnt  Departmonts  whose 
archives  are  deposited  in  the  Public  Record  OfBce,  and  the 
number  of  volumes  issued  and  inspected,  during  the  year  1901 : — 


Department. 


Applications 
ana  Searohes. 


Issaes  and 
Iniipeetions. 


Treasury 

Home  Offioe    - 

Foreign  Office - 

Colonial  Offioe  - 

War  Office 

Admiralty 

Charity  Commission    - 

Board  of  Customs 

Lord  Chamberlain's  Office 

Total 


97 
40 
18 
87 


346 
115 
147 
872 


402 

2^8 

- 

116 

659 

•      1 

88 

421 

- 

2 

8 

- 

2 

6 

- 

747 

4,282 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  volumes  or  bundles 
inspected  by  private  searchers  provided  with  permits  from 
Government  Departments  to  consult  their  archives,  deposited 
in  the  Public  Record  OflSce,  but  not  open  to  the  public  : — 


Department. 

Inspections. 

Treasury        ..... 

fil 

Home  Office  ..... 

5 

Foreign  Office            .... 

8,321 

Colonial  Office           .... 

^.908 

War  Office      . 

504 

Admiralty      ..... 

408 

lA>rd  Chamberlain's  Office    - 

182 

Lord  Stewiurd's  Office 

624 

Audit  Office   ..... 

125 

Paymaster  General's  Office    - 

41 

MiscellanoouB            .... 

TotB.1 

1.082 

16,291 
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§  m.  TRANSFERS. 

(A.)  The  following  books  and  documents  were  received  at 
the  Public  Record  Office  during  the  year  1901 : — 

From  the  Royal  Courts  of  Justice  :-r. 

Exchequer  of  Pleas  Affidavits,  1856-1880,  2,689  bundles. 

Indexes  to  same,  82  vols. 

Chancery  Affidavits,  1876-1880,  678  bundles. 

Indexes  to  same,  25  vols. 

Original  Bills  of  Sale,  1854-1878,  5  bundles. 

Indexes  to  same,  2  vols. 

Registers  of  Bills  of  Sale,  1859-1880,  101  vols. 

Original  Warrants  of  Attorney,  1849-1875,  572  bundles. 

Registers  to  same,  1849-1875,  58  vols. 

From  the  Acknowledgment  Office,  Royal  Courts  of  Justice : — 

Certificates    of    Acknowledgment  of    Deeds    by  Married 

Women,   1879-1880,   184  bundles. 
Indexes  to  same,  4  vols. 

From  the  Patent  Office : — 

Specifications,  1886,  Nos.  1-17167,  87  bundles. 

From  the  Office  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty  : — 
Bishops'  Certificates  of  Institution,  60  files. 

From  the  Home  Office : — 
Books  and  Papers,  172  vols,  and  859  pouches. 

From  the  Foreign  Office : — 

Archives    of    the   British    Consulate    at    Constantinople^ 
1782-1825. 

From  the  Admiralty  : — 

Military  Branch  Entry  Books,  128  vols. 

Greenwich  Hospital   Records,  Receivers'   Journals,  1888, 

8  vols. 
Abstracts  of  Derwentwater  Estates,  6  vols. 
Admiralty  Ledgers,  1826-1860,  85  vols. 
Bundles  and  Cases,  128  vols. 

From  the  Royal  Hospital  School,  Greenwich  :*-• 

Boys'  Admission  Papers,  1720-1860. 
Registers  of  Boys  and  Indexes,  1728-1865. 
Minute  Books,  &c.,  118  vols,  and  462  bundles* 

From  the  National  Debt  Office : — 

Registers  of  Proprietors,  &c.,  1776,  1778, 1779  and  1789, 
75  vols. 
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Registers  of  Proprietors,  Irish,  1773,  1775  and  1777,  52 

vols,  and  bundles. 
Accounts  of  Slave  Compensation  Claims,  1835-1842,  201 

vols,  and  bundles. 

'  ■ 

From  St.  Stephen's  House,  Westminster : — 

Boyal  Commission,  Paris  Exhibition,  1900,  4  cases. 

'         >  ■         '        .     • 

Prom  Mrs^  Jodrell,  daughter  of  Sir  ChQ.rles  Napier  : — 

Letters  from  the  Admiralty,  1854-56,  4  vols. 
Papers  relative  to  the  Blockade,  1854,  1  bundle. 

„        „  ,,  Russian    Defences,  Vessels,    &c.    1854, 

1  bundle. 
Letters,  &c.   from    Messrs.   Rainals    &    Deacons,    1854, 

1  bundle. 
Letters  to  the  Admiralty,  1854,  3.  vol^. 
Letters,  PriviBite,  1853-55,  8  vols. 
Letters  to  Ministers  and  others,  and  letters  concernuig  Sir 

Robert  Peel,  1854-56,  1  vol. 
Letters  to  the  Squadron,  the  Admiralty;  and  Miscellaneous, 

1854,  1  vol. 
Memo.  Book  Squadron,  1854, 1  vol. 
Journals,  1854,  2  vols. 
Sailing  Orders,  1854,  2  vols. 
Signal  Logs,  1854,  2  vols. 
Standing  Orders,  JL854,  1  vol. 
**  Preussen's  See-Atlas,'*  1841,  12  vols, 
kemark  Book,  1  vol. 
Plans  :of  the  Baltic,  1  bundle. 

(B.)  The  following  dpcuments  were  removed  from  the  Public 
Record  OflSce  during  the  year  1901 : — 

To  the  Central  OflSce,  Royal  Courts  ol  Justice:— 

Chancery  Cause  Books,  1842-1876,  815  vols. 
Cause  Books,  Indexes  to,  1860-1875,  16  vols. 

To  the  Paymaster  General's  Office : — 

Detail  Books,  1838-1858,  12  vols. 
Treasury  Bill  Books,  1884-1838,  7  vols. 
Accounts  of  Extraordinaries,  1837-1838,  8  vols. 
.  Transfer  Books,  1830-1839,  4  vols. 
Military  Chest  Bill  Books,  1836^1888,  2  vols. 
Payments  for  non-eflTective  services,  1887-1838, 1  vol. 
.     Credit  Book,  1845-1848,  1  vol.     .  ' 

Stoppages  for  the  Superannuation  Fund;  1884-1887,  1  voL 
. ;  E  ^tablishmen ts— Half  Pay, .  183.4-1836^  6  vols.    . 

•Xq  .  ijhe  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners : — 
Durham  Bishopric  Ministers'  Accounts. 
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S  IV.  CALENDABS. 

t 

Patbwt  Boiits: 

Further  progress  has  been  made  with  the  systematic 
Calendar  of  the  Patent  Bolls  frQi4  ihe  reign  ot  Edward  I. 
to  that  of  Heory  YII.  as  below  :— 

Edward  L — The  volume  dealing  with  the  years  1272 
to  1281  waB  published  in  1901.  The  Oalendar  tor  this 
reign  is  tiow  finished.  .       i 

Edtpardll. — Fourteen  sheets,  making  in  all  twenty- 
eight  sheets,  of  the  third  volume  for  the  reign  were 
passed  for  press  in  1901,  iBight  sheets  of  t^e  fourth 
volume  were  also  passed  for  press. 

Edward  III. — The  sixth  volume  fpr  the  reign,  dealing 
with  the  years  1848  to  1345,  was  practically  completed 
at  press  in  1901.     Some  matferial  Jor  the  seyenth  volume 
.     w^B  also  prepared. 

■        ^  , 

Ricliard  II. — Twenty-three  sheets,  making  iii  all  thirty- 
three  sheets,  of  the  fourth  volume  for  the  reign  were 
passed  for  press  in  1901. 

Henry  IV. — Fifteen  sheets  of  the  first  volume  for  the 
reign  were  passed  for  press  in  1901. 

Henry  VI. — The  first  volume -for  the  teigil,  dealing  with 
the  years  1422  to  1429,  was  publilshed  in  1901.  Some 
progress  was  also  made  with  the  second  volume. 

Edward  IV.  ami  ,V'  <ind  Rkhard  XlI.—!Yh^  third 
volume  for  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  including  also 
the  short  reigns  of  Edward  Y.  dnd  Richard  UI.,  was 
published  in  1901.    .  : 


Close  Bolls: 


}  * 


Further  progress  was  also  made  with  the.  similar  [Calendar 
of  the  Close.  BoUs,  as  below : —  . 


I  •    t 


Edward  I. — The  second  volume  for  the  reigil,' dealing 
with  the  years  1279  to  1288,  was  practically  completed 
at  press, in  1901.  Some  material  for  the.  third  volume 
was  also  prepared. 

Edtcard  III. — The  6ftb  volume  for  the  rei^,  dealing 
with  the  years  1889  to  1341,  was  published  in  1901. 
Nineteen  sheets  of  the  sixth  volume  were  dlso  passied  for 
pre&s.  » 
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Charter  Bolls  : 


Henry  III. — Fourteen  sheets  of  the  first  voUune  were 
passed  for  press  in  1901. 


Inquisitiones  Post  Mortem  : 

Farther  progress  was  made  with  a  Calendar  of  Inquisi- 
tiones post  mortem  and  other  analogous  documents  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  and  Edward  I.,  and  also  with  a 
similar  Calendar  for  the  reign  of  Edward  ni.  '- 


Akcient  Deeds: 

Eleven  sheets,  making  in  all  twenty-five  sheets,  of  the 
fourth  volume  of  the  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Ancient  Deeds 
were  passed  for  press  in  1901. 


Letters  and  Papers,  Foreign  and  Domestic,  op  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII. : 

The  First  Part  of  the  eighteenth  volume  of  this  series 
was  published  in  1901.  It  deals  with  the  first  seven  months 
of  the  year  1548. 


State  Papers,  Domestic  Series,  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II. : 

The  fourteenth  volume  of  this  series,  dealing  with  the 
period  from  October  1672  to  February  1673,  was  published 
in  1901,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  F.  H.  Blackburne 
Daniell,  M.A, 

Twenty-five  sheets,  completing  the  text,  of  the  fifteenth 
volume  were  also  passed  for  press. 


State  Papers,  Domestic  Series,  of  the  reign  of  William  HI.  : 

The  third  volume  of  this  series,  dealing  with  the  period 
from  November.  1691  to  December  1692,  was  published  in 
1901,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Hardy. 

Seventeen  sheets  of  the  fourth  volume  were  also  passed 
'    for  press. 


State  Papers  relating  to  Ireland,  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  : 

Thirty- three    sheets  of   a  volume    beginning  with    the 
month  of  March  1600  were  passed  for  press  in  1901. 
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State  Papers  relating  to  Ireland^  A.D.  1625-1670 : 

The  second  volimie  of  this  series,  dealing  with  the  years 
1633  to  1647^  was  published  in  1901,  under  the  editorship  of 
Mr.  R.  P.  Mahaffy,  RA. 

Thirty-three  sheets  of  the  third  volume  were  also  passed 
for  press. 


State  Papers,  Colonial  Series: 

A  volume  dealing  with  papers  relating  to  America  and 
the  West  Indies  between  the  years  1689  and  1692  was 
published  in  1901,  under  the  editorship  of  the  Hon.  J. 
W.  Fortescue. 

Twenty-five  sheets  of  the  succeeding  volume  were  also 
passed  for  press. 


State  Papers,  Foreign  Series,  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  : 

A  volume  dealing  with  the  period  from  July  1S77  to 
May  1578  was  published  in  1901,  under  the  editorship  of 
Mr.  Arthur  J.  Butler,  M.A. 

Thirty-three  sheets  of  the  succeeding  volume  were  also 
passed  for  press. 


Treasury  Books  and  Papers: 

A  volume  dealing  with  the  years  1739  to  1741  was 
published  in  1901,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  W.  A«  Shaw. 

Forty-seven  sheets  of  the  succeeding  volume  were  also 
passed  for  press. 


§  V.  LISTS  AND  INDEXES- 


Inquisitiones  Post  Mortem: 

The  tabular  Index  of  Inquisitiones  post  mortem  of  the 

Courts  of  Chancery,  Exchequer,  and  Wards  and  Liveries, 

between  the  reigns  of  Henry  VII.  and  Charles  I.  inclusive, 

; ..     has  been  completed  in  manuscript;  and  a  portion  of  it  has 

been  placed  in  the  Legal  Search  Room. 


Early  Chancery  Proceedings  : 

The. first  volume  of  a  tabulated  "List  of  Early  Chancery 
Proceedings ''   was  issued   in    1901.     (Lists  and  Indexes, 
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Early  Ghangbby  Progbbdinob — eont. 

No.  Xlt.)  The  bills,  Jewel's,  etc.,  enumerftted  in  it  belong 
in  the  main  to  the  reigns  of  Bichard  II.,  Henrj  IV., 
Henry  V.,  Henry  VI.,  and  the  first  «even  years  of  Edward  IV. 
The  originals  are  divided  into  thirty-seven  bundles,  in  a 
rough  chronological  order. 

Ten  sheets  of  the  second  volume  were  also  passed  for 
press. 

Ghancbry  Prqcbbdinos  ;    Sbribs  II.: 

The  progress  of  this  List  has  been  delayed  by  the  pressure 
of  other  wprk. 

Ancient  Gorrebi'Ondbnob  : 

By  the  end  of  1901,  the  brief  List  of  the  contents  of  this 
collection  had  been  almost  completed  at  press. 

Star  Ghamber  Procbedinos  : 

The  first  volume  of  a  tabulated  '^List  of  Proceedings  in 
the  Gourt  of  Star  Ghtonber  "  was  issued  in  1901.  (Lists 
and  Indexes,  No.  XlII.)  The  bills^  answers,  etc.,  enumerated 
in  it  belong  to  the  reigns  of  Henry  VII.,  Henry  VIII., 
Edward  VI.,  and  PhiKp  and  Mary.  The  originals  are 
divided  into  fifty-two  bundles  or  volumes. 

Gourt  of  Bequbsis  : 

^  ■ 

Further  progress  was  made  with  a  tabulated  List  of 
Bills  and  Answers  in  the  Gourt  of  Bequests. 

Inqvisitiones   ad    quod   DAMNVM: 

Gonsiderable  progress  was  made  with  a  tabulated  List 
of  these  documents,  beginning  in  the  reign  of  Henry  HI. 

Bbntals  and  Surveys: 

Furthetr  progress  wa^  made  with  a  tabulated  List  of  these 
.  ...  .  doouwents. 

.MlNI4)(S?9R^' ;  ACGOUNICS  :  : 

Further  material  wfis  prepared  for  the  Second  Part  of 
, .     this  List. 

DucHY  OF  Lancaster  : 


«•  I  • 


'A  bri|Br^]jist  of  the  Records  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster 
preserved  ih  the  Public  tleciord  Office  was  issued  in  1901. 
(Lists  and  IftdiBxes,  J^o.  XIV.) 
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u 


S  VII.  OPERATIONS  BY  REPAJRERS  AND  ATTENDANTS. 


:             '< 

BdUB, 
FUes, 

or 
Stilts. 

Bundles. 

Membranes. 

'     .... 

Leaves. 

1 

1 

Volumes  or 

,  Files. 

Numbered 

«M^ 

• 

I 

1 

26,701     J 

^/,*  ^ 

Flattened 

— 



311 

-r-      •'_ 

— 

Bepftired 

— 

8,185 

13,673 

Sized 

— 



■ 

10,779. 

1 

"^   /  ' 

Guarded 

f 

.    17,820 

r    26,645 

— 

Sewed     - 

— 

r    : 

2,530 

'    _ 

> 

Bound 

— 

— 



81 

Ticketed 

486 

'  •  • 

— 

— 

^43,890 

FUed       - 

1,609 

M^ 

i       • 

— 

Arranged 

1,941 

•    ' 

— 

— ■ 

1   1 

Stamped 

— 

-T-            ' 

€6,266 

1-r 

f- 

t  • 

1,  •■.  .    .     • 

f    '    ; .  '  * 

The  classes  to  which  most  attention  ha^  been '  given  have 
been  : — ^Eaily  Chancery  Proceedings^  Inqtmitiones  post  morteni ; 
Extents  and  Inquisitions  Series  I.  Feet  of  ^ines,  (Exch. 
Depositions,  State  Papers  Domestic,  Foreign,  and  Colonial, 
Board  of  Trade,  and  Admiralty. 


§  VIII.  BUILDINGS. 

Two  rooms  on  the  south  side  of  the  maiti  corridor  letlding  to  the 
Search  Booms  have  been  emptied  of  the  records  ai!i!d  presses 
placed  in  them  some  years  ago  when  the  Office  was  seriously 
congested.  One  of  them  has  been  made  into  a'  sapplementdry 
Search  Boom,  th^  jother  into  a  lobby. 

A  lodge  for  the  use  of-  the  police  has  been  built  beside  the 
^trance  from  Fetter  Lane. 

A  narrow  strip  o|  ground  betTyeeo  the  garden,  of  Clifford's  Inn 
fuid  the  souther^  w^ng  of  the  Pujb.^  Becord  :0.ffice  ^^s  been 
acquired  from  the  proprietors  of  the  lajfee  Serje^tp^*  Imx,    '^  - 
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§  IX.   THE  ACTS  40  &  41  VICT.  c.  55,  AND  61  &  62 

VICT.  c.  X2. 

The  following  schedules  of  doouments  not    considered  of 

sufficient  public  value  to  justify  their  preservation  in  the  Public 
Record  Office  were  prepared  and  submitted  to  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  during  the  session  of  1901,  in  accordance  with 
Rule  2  of  the  Bules  approved  by  her  late  Majesty  Queen  Victoria 
in  Council  on  80  June,  1890. 

(1)  Schedule  of  documents  in  the  Office  of  the  Clerk  of 
the  Peace  for  the  County  of  Denbigh. 

(2)  Further  schedule  of  documents  of  His  Majesty'a  late 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  at  Westminster. 

(3)  Second  schedule  of  documents  removed  from  the 
Office  of  H.M.  Paymaster  General. 

(4)  Seventh  schedule  of  documents  removed  from  the 
Office  of  the  Commissioners  for  executing  the  Office  of  Lord 
High  Admiral. 

(5)  Schedule  Of  documents  existing  or  accruing  in  the 
Central  Office  and  in  the  District  Registries  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Judicature. 

(6)  Second  schedule  of  documents  existing  or  accruing  in 
the  Office  of  the  Registrar  General  of  Shipping  and  Seamen. 

(7)  Eighth  schedule  of  documents  removed  from  the  Office 
of  the  Commissioners  for  executing  the  Office  of  Lord  High 
Admiral. 

(8)  Ninth  schedule  of  documents  removed  from  the  same 
Office. 


§  X.  CHRONICLES  AND  MEMORIALS  OP  GREAT 
BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND  DURING  THE  MIDDLE 
AGES. 

The  following  volume  belonging  to  this  series  was  issued  in 
1901  :— 

Year    Books    of    the   Reign   of    Edward  IH.     Ybab  17. 
Edited  by  L.  0.  Pike,  M.A.  Barrist^r-at-Law. 

>;     :  :  Four  sheets  of  the  succeeding  volume  were  also  passed 
for  press. 
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§  XI.  MISCELLANEOUS   PUBLICATIONS. 
Tke  iollowing  volumes  were  issued  in  1901 : — 

iNQmsmONS     A39I>     ASSBSSMENTS     BBLATING     TO     FbUDAL     AiDS, 
WITH      OTHBR      ANALOGOUS      DOCUMBNT8      PRE8BBVBD     IN     THB 

Public  Bbcord  Office.     A.D.  1284-1481.    Vol.  II. 

This  volume  gives  the  returns,  in  Latin,  for  the  counties 
(A  Dorset,  Essex,  Crloucester,  Hants,  Hereford,  Hertford  and 
Huntingdon. 

Patbnt  Bolls  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.     A.D.  1216-1226. 

This  volume  gives  the  Latin  text  of  the  Patent  Bolls  for 
the  first  nine  years  of  the  reign,  all  ordinary  abbreviations 
in  the  original  being  extended  in  the  usual  way. 

Acts  of  the  Privy  Council  of  England.    New  Series. 
Edited  by  John  Boche  Dasent,  C.B.,  Barrister-at-Law. 

Vol.  XXII.  October  1591  to  June  1592. 
Vol  XXIII.  July  to  December  1592. 
Vol.  XXIV.  January  to  August  1593. 


S  Xn.  BESEABCHES  IN  POBEIGN  ABCHIVES. 

Bobib: 

Mr.  W.  H.  Bliss  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Twemlow  continued 
their  researches  in  the  archives  of  the  Vatican,  and  made 
progress  with  their  Calendar  of  Papal  Letters  relating  to 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  fourth  volume  was  completed  at  press  in  1901,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Index  of  Subjects. 

The  text  of  the  fifth  volume  was  completed  at  press,  and 
some  material  was  prepared  for  the  sixth  volume. 

Various  transcripts  from  documents  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  were  received  at  the  Public  Becord 
Office. 

Venice  : 

Mr.  Horatio  F.  Brown  continued  his  researches  in  the 
Venetian  archives.  Twelve  sheets,  making  nineteen  in  all, 
of  a  volume  of  his  Calendar,  beginning  with  the  month 
of  June  1607,  were  passed  for  press  in  1901. 

Spain,  Brussbls  and  Vibnna. 

Major  M.  S.  Hume  continued  his  researches,  and  passed 
lor  press  seventeen  sheets  of  a  volume  of  his  Calendar, 
beginning  with  the  month  of  January  1545. 
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§  XIII.     HISTORICAL  MANUSCRIPTS  COMMISSION. 

The  work  of  this  Commission  was  conducted,  as  before, 
at  the  Public  Record  Office,  the  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Records 
being  the  Acting  Commissioner,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Public 
Record  Office  being  the  Secretary. 

Some  of  the  Clerks  of  the  PubUc  Record  Office  were 
employed  in  calendaring  the  Cecil  Manuscripts,  temporarily 
removed  from  Hatfield  House,  out  of  office  hours,  and  others 
have,  also  out  of  office  hours,  compiled  indexes  to  the  Calendars 
and  Reports  issued  by  the  Commission. 


All  which  is  humbly  submitted  to  Your  Majesty. 
Dated  this  28th  day  of  May,  1902. 

(Signed)     H.  C.  MAXWELL   LYTE. 


I  humbly  certify  to  Your  Majesty  that  this  Report  is  made 
by  the  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Records,  pursuant  to  the  17th 
section  of  the  Act  1  &  2  Vict.  c.  94. 

(Signed)    R.  HENN  COLLINS,  M.R. 
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THE    THIRTY-FOURTH    REPORT 


OF  THB 


DEPUTY  KEEPEE  OP  THE  PUBLIC  RECORDS 

AND   KEEPER   OF  THE   STATE   PAPERS 

IN      IRELAND. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  THE  EARL 

CADOGAN,  K,G., 

LORD  LIEUTBNANT-GBNBRAJ.  AND  OBNBBAL  OOVBBKOB  OF  IBBLAKD. 


Kay  it  please  your  Excellency. 

I  respectfully  beg  to  submit  my  Report,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Bight  Honourable  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  pursuant 
to  the  24th  Section  of  the  Public  Records  (Ireland^  Act,  on  the 
proceedings  had  during  the  year  1901  in  connexion  with  the 
Public  Records  of  Ireland. 

1.  The  lamented  death  of  Her  Majesty  the  late  Queen  Victoria 
entailed  on  the  stafi  of  this  Office  many  searches  for  precedents 
connected  with  the  ceremonies  and  appointments  involyed  in 
the  commencement  of  His  Majesty's  reign. 

2.  In  the  exercise  of  the  powers  conferred  by  Section  5  of  the 
Public  Records  (Ireland^  Act,  1867,  your  Excellency,  by  Order 
in  Council  dated  24th  July,  1901,  has  been  pleased  to  place  under 
the  charge  of  this  department  the  Records  of  the  Offices  of 
Clerks  or  the  Crown  and  Peace  for  the  County  of  Donegal,  and 
for  the  County  and  City  of  Waterf ord ;  and  by  a  further  Order 
of  27th  August,  those  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  for  the  County 
of  Kilkenny.  During  the  year  1901  the  work  of  transfer  had 
been  undertaken  only  for  the  Records  of  Waterford,  which, 
amounting  to  some  three  tons  in  weight,  had  not  all  been 
brought  in  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  arrangement  of  the 
Records  received  had  not  sufficiently  progressed  to  enable  the 
list  of  them  to  appear  in  the  present  Report. 

3.  The  duplicate  Down  Survey  Barony  Maps  from  the  Head-  R«p.  xxxUi. 
fort  Collection,  referred  to  in  last  Report  as  generously  pre-  par.  2. 
sented  by  the   Commissioners  of  Woods,  Forests  and  Land  ^^^'  ^' 
Revenues,  for  more  general  public  use  in  this  Office,  have  been 
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Bep.  zzziii., 
par.  8. 


Rep.  xxxii., 
par.  79  to  81. 


Rep.  xzxiii., 
par.  8. 


Par.  51, 
posL 


deposited  here.  A  list  of  the  maps  is  given  in  the  Appendix. 
They  include  19  Down  Survey  maps  of  baronies  in  the  following 
Counties:— Kilkenny  (1),  King  s  (3),  Louth  (3),  Meath  (5).  Queen's 
(4),  Waterford  (3).  The  Louth  and  Waterford  maps  are 
especially  valuable,  as  the  maps  of  the  Record  set  for  the  corres- 
ponding districts  are  almost,  or  in  some  cases  quite,  destroyed. 
The  Becord  set  for  Meath  and  Queen's  County  are  also  injured 
and  defective.  One  map  of  the  barony  of  Inchiquin,  Co.  Clare, 
is  unique,  but,  unfortunately,  incomplete.  It  appears  to  be  a 
contemporary  copy  of  a  lost  Down  Survey  map  of  the  Barony 
authorised  in  1656.  With  these  maps  was  transferred  a  Roll  of 
340  signatures  to  an  oath  against  Transubstantiation,  &c.,  taken 
at  Kells  in  1745. 

4.  The  transcription  of  the  volumes  of  the  Civil  Survey, 
preparatory  to  the  deposit  of  the  originals  in  this  Office,  has 
been  continued.  Twenty  volumes  for  the  baronies  in  Counties 
Donegal,  Dublin,  and  Kildare,  have  been  completed;  and 
County  Limerick  was  in  progress  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

5.  The  Lords  Commissioners  of  His  Majesty's  Treasury  have, 
through  and  at  the  instance  of  your  Excellency's  Government, 
been  pleased  to  sanction  the  publication  by  this  Department  of 
an  edition  of  the  Early  Statutes  of  Ireland,  and  a  Calendar 
of  the  Justiciary  Rolls  of  Ireland  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I., 
preserved  in  this  Office.  Initial  technical  difficulties  have 
delayed  the  commencement  of  the  work  of  printing,  but  twenty- 
seven  pages  of  the  Calendar  were  in  type  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

6.  The  Visitation  Books  of  the  diocese  of  Cashel,  referred  to 
in  last  Report  as  placed  here  by  Mr.  George  S.  Cary,  have 
been  generously  presented  by  him,  and  finally  deposited  in 
the  Office  under  the  16th  section  of  the  Public  Records  Act. 
They  include  Episcopal  Visitation  Books,  1664  to  1772 ;  some 
papers  relating  to  Archidiaconal  Visitation,  1747—53;  and 
several  maps  and  plans  formerly  preserved  in  the  Diocesan 
Registry. 

7.  Some  Visitation  Books  of  the  Dioceses  of  Cork,  Cloyne 
and  Ross,  with  some  other  documents  relating  to  those  sees, 
having  been  offered  for  sale  by  public  auction  in  Dublin,  were, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Treasury,  purchased  for  this  Office  and 
deposited  here.  The  books  formed  part  of  the  library  of  a 
clergyman  who  had  been  chaplain  to  a  former  bishop  of  those 
dioceses. 

8.  Captain  W.  H.  0.  Kemmis,  r.a.,  through  Mr.  Lewis  G.  N. 
Kemmis,  presented  a  MS.  Return  made  by  the  Irish  Record 
Commission  in  1816,  relative  to  the  Offices  of  Clerk  of  the  Pleas 
and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  Ireland.  It  contains  much 
matter  not  elsewhere  brought  together. 

9.  In  addition  to  the  vacancy  on  the  staff  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  two  other  clerks,  Messrs  Flint  and  Grylls,  resigned 
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or  were  transferred  in  the  course  of  the  year.  The  yacancies 
have  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Messrs  Thomas  Joseph 
Morrissey,  b.a.,  Charles  James  MacGarry^  b.a.,  and  Pierce  Kent, 
B.A.y  successful  candidates  at  the  Civil  Service  Class  I.  examina- 
tions. 

10.  An  exhaustive  index  to  the  books  of  Marriages  by  un- 
licensed clergymen  in  Dublin,  the  purchase  of  which  was 
referred  to  in  last  Eeport,  is  in  preparation.  Owing  to  the 
very  careless  manner  in  which  many  of  the  entries  have  been 
made,  it  has  proved  a  work  of  some  difficulty.  A  report  on  this  ^f;  !!• 
collection  of  Registers,  by  Mr.  H.  Wood,  is  included  in  the 
Appendix. 

Reception  of  Records. 

There  have  been  received  during  1901  the  following  classes 
of  Records :  — 

11.  From  the  Record  and  Writ  Office,  Chancery  Division :  — 

Affidavits,    with  Index,    1880. 

Appearances,  1880-81. 

Cause  Book,  1880. 

Certificates,  Chief  Clerk's,  1880. 

Claims,  Statements  of,  1880. 

Consents,  1880. 

Deed  Bolls,  1880. 

Defences,  1880. 

Draft  Books,  1872-3  and  1878-80. 

Fiants,  1879-1880. 

Miscellaneous  Documents,  1772  and  1837-80. 

Motions,  Landed  Estates  Court,  1880. 

„  Notices  of,  1880. 

Notices,  1880. 
Notices  of  Appeal,  1880. 
Orders,  Court  of  Appeal,  1879-80. 

„      Index  to,  1880. 

„      Lord  Chancellor's  Court  and  Chamber,  1880. 

„  „  Chamber  (original),  1877-80. 

„      Bolls  Court  and  Chamber,  1880. 

,^  „      Obamber   (OriginalX   1877-80. 

„      Side  Bar,  1880. 

,,      Vice-Chancellor's  Court  and  Chamber,  1880. 

„  „  Chamber  (original),  1877-80. 

,,      and  Notices,  1880. 
Patent  Bolls,  1880. 
Petitions,  with  Index,  1880. 

Precipe  Book,  1880.  i 

Precipes,  1880. 
Beceivers'  Accounts,  1880. 
Becognizance  Boll,  1880. 
Becognizanoesj  Original,  1880. 
Becistry  Book,  Landed  Estates  Court,  1879-80. 
BoUs  Hearing  Book,  1875-77. 

„     Motion  Book,  1879.  •     ' 

„     Petition  Book,  1875-1878. 
Bule  Books,  1878-1880. 
Solicitors,  Documents  on  Admission  of,  1880. 
Writs  of  Summons,  1880. 

b2 
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12.  From  the  Land  Judge's  Court,  Chancery :  — 

AfEdayiis  with  Alphabetical  and  Nmnerical  Lists,  1880. 

Appearance  Book,  1879-80. 

Biddings  (Provincial  Sales)  and  Auctioneers'  Affidavits,  1880. 

Osfih  Receipt  Book,  1879-80. 

Conveyances,  Copies  of,  1880. 

Miscellaneous  Documents  and  Consents,  1880. 

Notices  to  Tenants,  1880. 

Order  Book,  Absolute,  1878>-1880. 

.J        „      Conditional,  1878-80. 

„        ,^      Miscellaneous,  1879-80. 
Paymaster's  Certificates,  1880. 
Petitions,  1879-80. 
Petitions  for  Building  Leases,  1880. 

„        Supplemental,  1879-80. 
Private  Proposals,  1880. 
Becord  of  Proceedings,  1879-80. 
Rentals  (Flanagan),  1879-80. 

„       (Ormsby),  1879-80. 

„       (Registrar's  Office),  1879-80. 
Schedules  of  Incumbrances,  Draft  Final,  1880. 
„  „  (Flanagan),  1879-80. 

„  „  (Ormsby),  1879-80. 

Tenants'  Objections  to  Rentals,  1878-80. 

13.  From  the  Office  of  Registrar  in  Lunacy :  — 
Accounts ;  Affidavits ;  Reports  and  Petitions,  1880. 

14.  From  the  Consolidated  Taxing  Office  :  — 

Costs,  Chancery,  Certified  (Master  Coftey);  1880. 

„  „                 ,,        Receivers'  Accounts  (Master  Coffey),  1880. 

„  „                  ,,        Solicitor  and  Client  (     „          „      ),  1880. 

„  „  Certifying  Book  (Master  Coffev),  1880. 

„  „  Taxed  and  Certified,  Land  Judge's  (Master  FitzGerald), 

1880-81. 

„  „  Taxed  and  Certified,  Receivers'  Accounts  (Master  Fitz- 


Qexald),    1680. 
Receipt  Book,  1880-81. 
Law,  Certified  (Master  Heame),  1880. 
„      Probate  and  Matrimonial  Division,  1880. 


15.  From  the  Kings  Bench  Division:  — 

Affidavits,  with  Indexes,  1888-00. 

Affidavits,  Mortgage,  1888-90. 

Bills  of  Sale,  1888. 

Cause  Books,  with  Indexes,  1888-00. 

Certificates  of  Costs  (late  Common  Pleas),  1886—7. 

„  „      1888-90. 

Consents  and  Awards,  1888-90. 
Court  Books  (Queen's  Bench  Nos.  1  and  2),  1888-90. 
Judgments,  with  Indexes,  1888-90. 
Land  Act  Notices,  1880-90. 
Pleadings,  1888-90. 
Precipes,  with  Indexes,   1888-90. 
Returned  Writs,  1888-90. 
Rule  Books  (General),  1888-89. 
Satisfactions,  1888-89. 
Warrant  Books,  1887-89. 
Warrants,  1888-90. 

Warrants,  Consents,  &c.,  Index  to  (Registered),  1890. 
Writs  of  Summons,  1888-90. 
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16.  From  the  Sing's  Bench  (late  Exchequer)  Division :  — 

Affidavits,  with  Indexes,  1688-90. 

Cause  Books,  with  Indexes,  1888-00. 

Court  Books,  1888-00. 

Executions,  1887-00. 

Judgments,  with  Indexes,  1888-00. 

Land  Act  Notices,  1880-00. 

Notices  to  draw  Mon^,  1886—0. 

Orders,  Chamber,  1880-00. 

Pleadings,  1888-00. 

Posteas,  1876-1887. 

Precipe  Book,  1886-80. 

Precipes,  1888-00. 

Side  Bar  Rule  Book,  1888-Oa 

Writs  of  Summons,  1888-00. 

17.  From  the  King's  Bench  Division  (Bankruptcy) :  — 

Account  Book  (Bankruptcy),  1850-8. 
Day  List  Books  (Court  and  B^istrars'),  1880. 
Debtors'  Summonses,  1880 ;  Index,  1873-1880. 
Files,  Arrangement,  1880. 

„     Bankruptcy,  1880. 
French,  (Lord),  Journals  relating  to  Biinknq[>tcy  of,  1804—0. 
Insolven<nr,  Declarations  of,  1880. 
Note  Books : — 

„        „  Chief  Clerk's,  1880. 

fj        „  Chief  Registrar's,  1880. 

„        „  Judge's,  188a 

„        „  Registrar  Doyle,  1880. 

1,        n  „        Fagan,  1880. 

Order  Book,  C^ommissioners  in  Bankruptcy,  1837. 
Official  Assignee's  Returns,  1857-1863. 
Parliamentary  Returns  (Official  Assignee's),  1870. 
Petitions  in  Arrangement,  Index  to,  1870-80. 
„  Bankruptcy,  „  1870-80. 

„  „  not  proceeded  with,  1880. 

Precipes  on  Issuing  Execution  and  Writs  of  Injunction  to  Sheriff,  1880. 
Trustee  Bankruptcy,  Files  in,  1876,  1870-1881. 

18.  From  the  King's  Bench  Division  (Probate)  Principal 
Registry :  — 

Administration  Bonds  and  Papers  leading  to  Grants ;  Affidavits  leading 

to  Citations ;  Affidavits  of  Scripts,  1880. 
Appearance  Book,  General,  1875-80. 
Bespeak  Book,  1878-80. 
Caveat  Bode,  1870-80. 
Contentious  Papers,  1880. 
Court  Records,  1870-80. 
Day  Book,  1880. 
Grant  Books ;  Intestates,  Probates,  Special  and  Unadministered,  Wills 

Annexed ;  Grant  Books — District,  Intestates,  Wills,  1880. 
Letter  Book,  1870-80. 
Matnmoniel  Cause  Papers,  1880. 
Rule  Books  (Court),  (Registrar's),  1880. 
Schedules  ;  Stamp  Office  Certificates,  1880. 
WiU  Books,  1880. 

„        „      (District),  1880. 
Wills,  1880. 

„      Unproved,  1880. 
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19.  From  the  Armagh  District  Probate  Registry :  — 

Affidavits;  Caveats;  Grant  Book;  Renunciations;  Wills,  and  Papers 
leading  to  Grants  of  Probate  and  Administration ;  Wills,  nnproved, 
1880. 

20.  From  the  Ballina  District  Probate  Eegistry :  — 

Wills  and  Papers  leading  to  Grants  of  Probate  and  Administration,  1880. 

21.  From  the  Belfast  District  Probate  Registry:  — 

Application  Book,  187&-1880. 
Grant  Book,  Intestates,  1875-1880. 

Caveats  ;  Benunciations  ;  Wills  and  Papers  leading  to  Grants  of  Probate 
and  Administration  ;  Wills,  unproved,  1880. 

22.  From  the  Gavan  District  Probate  Registry :  — 

Wills  and  Papers  leading  to  Grants  of  Probate  and  Administration ; 
Wills,  unproved,  1880. 

23.  From  the  Cork  District  Probate  Registry :  — 

Grant  Book  (Probates),  1878-80. 

„      „       (Intestates),  1878-80. 
Wills  and  Papers  leading  to  Grants  of  Probate  and  Administration,  1880. 

24.  From  the  Kilkenny  District  Probate  Registry :  — 

Wills  and  Papers  leading  to  Grants  of  Probate  and  Administration,  1880. 

25.  From  the  Limerick  District  Probate  Registry: — . 

Caveat  Book,  1876-81. 

Wills  and  Papers  leading  to  Grants  of  Probate  and  Administration,  1880. 

26.  From  the  Londonderry  District  Probate  Registry:  — 

Caveats,  Index  to,  1858-81. 

Wills  and  Papers  leading  to  Grants  of  Probate  and  Administration; 
Wills  unproved,  1880. 

27.  From  the  MuUingar  District  Probate  Registry :  — 
Wills  and  Papers  leading  to  Grants  of  Probate  and  Administration,  1880. 

28.  From  the  Tuam  District  Probate  Registry :  — 

Caveats  ;  Wills  and  Papers  leading  to  Grants  of  Probate  and  Administra- 
tion, 1880. 

29.  From  the  Waterf ord  District  Probate  Registry :  — 

Wills  and  Papers  leading  to  Grants  of  Probate  and  Administration ; 
Will,  unproved,  1880. 

30.  From  the  Crown  and  Peace  Office  x>i  the   County  of 
Armagh: — 

Accounts  and  Reports,  1880. 
Appeals  to  Assizes,  1880. 
Civil  Bill  Affidavits  and  Books,  1878-80. 

Civil  Bill  Papers ;  Coroners'  Inquests ;  Crown  Files  at  Assizes  and 
Qilarter  Sessions ;  Deputy  Lieutenants'  Qualification  Papers,  1880. 
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Equity  Ciyil  BiU  Proceedings,  1878-30. 
Fishery  Papers,  1880. 
Jurors'  Books  and  Lists,  1880. 
Landlord  and  Tenant  (1870)  Act  Book,  1874-80. 
Lunatic  Asylum  Licences,  1879-80. 
Presentment  Books  ;  Presentments  ;  Probate  Paper,  1880. 
Query  Books,  1880. 
Sessions  (Petty)  Clerks'  Papers,  1880. 
Spirit  Licence  Notices,  &c.,  1870-1880. 
Voters'  Lists,  Claims,  &c.,  1880. 
„      Register,  1878-1880. 

31.  From  the  Crown  and  Peace  Office  of  the  County  of 
Cavan :  — 

Appeals  to  Assizes,  1880. 

Civil  Bill  Books  (Ejectment),  1879-^. 

GLvil  Bill  Papers ;  Ckmstables  (High)  Appodnisnent  Papers ;  Clrown  Books 
at  Assizes  and  Quarter  Sessions  ;  Crown  Files  at  Assizes  and  Quarter 
Sessions ;  Jurors'  Book  and  Lists ;  Landlord  and  Tenant  (1870)  Act 
Papers ;  Presentment  Books ;  Publicans'  Licence  Notices ;  Kenewal 
Affidavits,  1880. 

Sessions  (Petty)  District  Paper,  1870. 

Voters'  Lists,  Claims,  &c.,  1880. 

Witnesses'  Expenses,  Assizes  and  Quarter  Sessions,  1870-80. 

32.  From  the  Crown  and  Peace   Office  of  tlie  County  of 
.  Down:  — 

Appeals  to  Assizes ;  Civil  Bill  Books ;  Civil  Bill  and  Ejectment  Books ; 

Civil  Bill  Papers,  1880. 
Crown  Files  at  Assizes,  1879-80. 

„  >9     at  Quarter  Sessions,    1880. 

Ejectment  Books,   1874-80. 
Equity  Civil  Bill  Proceedings,  1879-80. 
Fines  and  Estreats  Book,  1843--51. 
Jurors*  Books ;  Jurors'  Lists ;  Landlord  and  Tenant  (1870)  Act  Papers  ; 

Maps,  Plans,  Awards,  &c.  ;  Presentment  Books ;  Presentments,  1880. 
Publicans'  Licence  Notices,  1879-80. 
Query  Books;  Renewal  Affidavits ;  Voters'  Register,  Lists,  &c.,  1880. 

33.  From  the  Crown  Office  of  the  County  and  of  the  County 
of  the  City  of  Dublin :  — 

Crown  Files  at  Commission,  1880. 

34.  From  the  Peace  Office  of  the  County  of  Dublin :  — 
Civil  Bill  Books,  1875-80. 

Civil  Bill  Papers,  1880. 

Crown  Files  at  Quarter  Sessions,  1880. 

Ejectment  and  Crown  Book,  1877-80. 

Jurors'  Fines,  Warrants  to  levy,  &c.,  1879-80. 

Landlord  and  Tenant  (1870)  Act,  Book  and  Paper,  1880. 

Magistrates'  and  Cess  Payers'  Lists,  1880. 

Maps,  Plans,  and  Awards,  1879-1880. 

Renewal  Affidavits,  1880. 

Voters'  Lists,  Claims,  &c.,  1880. 

35.  From  the  Peace  Office  of  the  County  of  the  City  of 
Dublin :  — 

Appeal  Books,  1866-79. 

Appeals  to  Quarter  Sessions,  1879-1880. 

Arms  Licence  Lists,  1879. 

b4 
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ConvictioiiB,  Records  of  ;  Betum  of  OriminalB,  1880. 
Crown  Books  at  Quarter  Sessions,  1875-1880. 

„      Files  ,,  ,,  1880. 

Fees  Acoounis  (Clerk  of  Peace),  1860--80. 
Jurors'  Books,  1880. 

„      Petitions  to  remit  fines,  1878-80. 
Maps,  Plans,  Awards,  &c.,  1877-80. 
Publicans'  Licence  Application  (Court)  Books,  1878-80. 
Publicans'  Licence  Notices,  1870-80. 
Becord  Court  Papers,  1880. 
Voters'  Lists,  Claims,  &c.,  1880. 

36.  From  the  Crown  and  Peace  Office  of  the  County  of 
Fermanagh :  — 

Accounts  (Enniskillen  Gas  Co.)  ;  Appeals  to  Assizes ;  Civil  Bill  Books 
and  Papers  ;  Coroners'  Inquests  ;  Crown  Files  at  Assizes  and  Quarter 
Sessions ;  Ejectment  Papers ;  Maps,  Plans,  Awards,  &c.  ;  Present- 
ment (Abstract)  Book ;  Presentment  Books,  1880. 

Process  Servers'  Books,  1876-80. 

Publicans'  Licence  Notices  ;  Renewal  AfiGldavits  ;  Trees,  Affidavit  of  plant- 
ing ;  Voters'  Register,  1880. 

37.  From  the  Crown  and  Peace  Office  of  the  County  of 
Kerry :  — 

Account  Book,  1878-80. 

Appeals  to  Assizes ;  Attorneys,  List  of ;  Civil  BiU  Books  and  Papers ; 

Crown  Book  at  Assizes ;  Crown  Files  at  Assizes  and  Quarter  Sessions, 

1880. 
Ejectment  Books,  1874-1880. 
Equity  Note  Books,  1878-80. 
Fishery  Papers,  1880. 
Jurors'  Lists,  1880. 
Landlord  and  Tenant  (1870)  Act  Books,  1871-80. 

„  „  ,,  Papers,  1880. 

Maps,  Plans,  Awards,  &c.,  1876-80. 
Polling  Places,  Index  to,  (no  date). 
Presentment  Books  ;  Presentments,  1880. 
Publicans'  Licence  Applications  Book,  1876-80. 

„  „        Notices,  &c.,  1879-80. 

Renewal  Affidavits  ;  Trees,  Affidavit  to  Register ;  Voters'  Lists,  &c.,  1880. 

38.  From    the    Crown    and    Peace    Office    of    the    King's 
County :  — 

Appeals  to  Assizes,  1880. 

Arms  Licence  Application  Lists,  1878-8C. 

Civil  Bill  Books,  1878-80. 

„      „     Papers,  1880. 
Coroners'  Inquests,  1879-80. 
Grown  Files  at  Assizes  and  Quarter  Sessions ;  Jurors'  Lists ;  Landlord 

and  Tenant  (1870)  Act  Papers,  1880. 
Maps,  Plans,  and  Awards,  1868-80. 
Presentment   Books ;    Presentments ;    Publicans'   Licence   Notices,    &c.  ; 

Query  Books  ;  Renewal  Affidavits,  1880. 
Returns,  1879-80. 
Voters'  Lists,  &c.,  1880. 

39.  From  the  Crown  and  Peace  Office  of  the  County  and  City 
of  Limerick:  — 

Appeals  to  Assizes,  1880. 
Civil  BiU  Books,  1879-1880. 

„       „     and  Ejectment  Books,  1878-1880. 

„      „    Papers,  1880. 
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Coroners'  InqtiestSy  1880. 

„        Qualification  Paper,  1879. 
Crown  Books  at  Assizes,  1880. 

„  ,f        Quarter  Sessions,  1866-80. 

*      „     Files  at  Assizes,  1880. 

„  „      Quarter  Sessions,  1880. 

Equity  Civil  BiU  Book,  1878-80. 

„  „  Papers,  1880. 

Fishery  Papers  ;  Freemasons*  and  Friendly  Brothers'  Memorials  ;  Jurors' 
Books  and  Lists ;  Landlord  and  Tenant  (1870)  Act  Papers ;  Maps, 
Plans,  Awards,  &c.  ;  Presentment  Books  (City)  ;  Protection  Order 
(Married  Woman)  ;  Publicans'  Licence  Notices ;  Benewal  Affidavits, 
1880. 
Voters'  Lists,  Claims,  &c.,  1879. 

40.  From  the  Crown  and  Peace  Office  of  the  County  and  City 
of  Londonderry :  — 

Appeals  to  Assizes,  1880. 

Applotment  Book  (Barony  of  Keenaght),  (no  date). 

Civil  Bill  Books  and  Papers,  1880. 

Crown  Books  at  Assizes,  1880. 

„  „        Quarter  Sessions  (City  an^  County),  1875-9. 

„     Files  at  Assizes  and  Quarter  Sessions,  1880. 
Ejectment  Book,  1875-80. 
Equity  Civil  Bill  Books  and  Papers,  1880. 

„  „  Book  (Beoord  of  Proceedings),  1880. 

Fishery  Papers,  1880. 
Jurors'  Books,  1866-80. 

„      Lists,  1880. 
Landlord  and  Tenant  (1870)  Act  Papers ;  Magistrates'  and  Cess  Payers' 

Declarations ;  Maps,  Plans,  Awards,  &c.  ;  Married  Women's  Deeds, 

Appointment  of  Commissioner ;  Presentment  Books  ;  Presentments  ; 

Probate  Papers,  1880. 
Process  Servers'  Book,  1877-81. 
Proclamation,  1879. 
Publicans'  Licence  Notices,  1879-80. 
Kenewal  Affidavits,  1880. 
Valuation  Books  (General),  1837. 
Voters'  Lists,  Claims  and  Objections,  1880. 

41.  From  the  Crown  and  Peace  Office  of  the  County  of  Long- 
ford :  — 

Civil  Bill  Papers  ;  Coroners'  Inquests  ;  Crown  Book  at  Assizes  and  Quarter 
Sessions  ;  Crown  Files  at  Assizes  and  Quarter  Sessions  ;  Juroi'alAsts  ; 
Presentment  Boioks,  1880 

Publicans'  Licence  Notices,  1879. 

Query  Books  ;  Renewal  Affidavits,  1880. 

42.  From  the  Crown  and  Peace  Office  of  the  County  of 
Louth:  — 

Appeals  to  Assizes,  1878-1880. 

Carlingford  Lough  Commissioners'  Accounts,  1880. 

Civil  Bill  Papers,  1880. 

Coroners'  Inquests,  1879-80. 

Crown  Files  at  Assizes  and  Quarter  Sessions  ;  Equity  Civil  Bill  Papers ; 
Fishery  Papers ;  Jurors*  Books,  &c. ;  Landlord  and  Tenant  (1870) 
Act  Papers ;  Magistrates'  and  Cess  Payers'  Declarations ;  Maps, 
Plans,  Awaids,  <S^.,  Presentment  Papers,  1880. 

Publicans'  Licence  Notices,  1879-80. 

Voters'  Registers,  &c.,  1880. 
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43.  From  the  Crown  and  Peace  Office  of  the  County  of 
Mayo :  — 

Account,  Westport  Harbour  Board,  1880.  • 

AflGldavit,  Deputy-Clerk  of  the  Peace,  1877. 

Appeal  Book  (Quarter  Sessions),  1878-80. 

Appeals  to  Assizes,  1880. 

Arms  Licence  Application  Lists,  1875—70. 

Attorneys,  List  of,  1880. 

Constable's  (High)  Election  Papers,  1880. 

Coroners'  Inquests,  1879-80. 

Correspondence  ;  Civil  BiU  Book  and  Papers  ;  Crown  Books  at  Assizes  and 

Quarter  Sessions  ;  Crown  Files  at  Assizes  and  Quarter  Sessions,  1880. 
Ejectment  Books,  1870-80. 
Eishe^  Papers ;  Jurors'  Books  and  Lists,  1880. 
Jury  Panels,  1879-80. 
Landlord  and  Tenant  (1870)  Act  Books,  1870-80. 

„  ,,  „  Papers,  1880. 

Magistrates'  Attendance  List ;  Maps,  Plans,  and  Awards ;  Presentment 

Bookf,  1880. 
Presentment  Papers,  1879-80. 
Presentments,  Abstracts  of,  1879. 

,,  Schedules  of,  and  Query  Books,  1880. 

Process  Servers'  Books  and  Papers,  18i80. 
Publicans'  Licence  Application  (Ctourt)  Book,  1878-9. 

„  ,,        Notices,  &c.,  1879-80. 

Benewal  Affidavits ;  Ketums ;   Sessions  (Petty)  Clerk's  Election  Papers, 

and  District  Papers  ;  Voters'  Lists,  &c.,  1880. 

44.  From  the  Crown  and  Peace  Office  of  the  County  of 
Meath:  — 

Appeals  to  Assizes,  1880. 
CivH  Bill  Books,  1879-1880. 

„      „     Papers,  1880. 
Coroners'  Inquests,  1879-80. 
Crown  Files  at  Assizes  and  Quarter  Sessions  ;  Equity  Civil  Bill  Papers  ; 

Fishery  Papers,  1880. 
Jurors'  Books,  1879-80. 
Maps,  Plans,  Awards,  &c.,  1880. 
Presentment  Papers,  1878  and  1880. 

Publicans'  Licence  Notices  ;  Query  Books  ;  B.eriewal  Affidavits,  1880. 
Voters'  Lists,  1879. 

45.  From    the    Crown    and    Peace    Office    of    the    Queen's 
County :  — 

Appeals  to  Quarter  Sessions ;  Civil  Bill  Papers ;  Coroners'  Inquests ; 
Crown  Books  at  Assizes  ;  Crown  Files  at  Assizes  and  Quarter  Sessions  ; 
Deputy  Lieutenants'  Qualification  Papers ;  Jurors'  Lists ;  Landlord 
and  Tenant  (1870)  Act  Papers ;  Maps,  Plans,  and  Awards  ;  Present- 
ments ;  Publicans'  Licence  Notices ;  Query  Books ;  Renewal  Affi- 
davits ;  Voters'  Lists,  Claims,  &c.,  1880. 

46.  From  the  Crown  and  Peace  Office  of  the  County  of  Bos- 
common  :  — 

Civil  Bill  Papers,  1880. 
Coroners'  Inquests,  1878-1880. 
Crown  Files  at  Assizes,  1878-80. 

,,        „         Quarter  Sessions,  1879. 
Ejectment  Processes,  1880. 
Equity  Civil  BiU  Papers,  1879-80. 
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Prooefis  Servers'  Book,  1877-80. 
,,  „        Papers,  1880. 

Publicans'  Lioenoe  Notices,  1879. 
Renewal  Affidavits,  1880. 
Witnesses'  Expenses  Book  (Quarter  Sessions),  1857-63. 

47.  From  the  Crown  and  Peace  Office  of  the  County  of  Tip- 
perary :  — 

Appeals  to  Assizes,  1877-80. 

Arms  Licence  Lists  ;  Civil  Bill  Books  and  Papers,  1880. 

Crown  Book  at  Quarter  Sessions  (South  Riding),  1871-80. 

Crown  Files  at  Assizes  and  Quarter  Sessions,  1880. 

Ejectment  Book,  1874-80. 

Ejectment  Processes,  &c.  ;  Jurors'  Books  and  Lists  ;  Landlord  and  Tenant 

(1870)  Act  Papers  ;  Maps,  Plans,  and  Awards ;  Presentment  Papers  ; 

Probate  Papers,  1880. 
Process  Serveirs'   Book,   1676-80. 
Publicans'  Licence  Notices,  1880. 
Query  Book,  1879-80. 
Renewal  Affidavits ;  Voters'  Lists,  Claims,  &o, ;  Voters'  Roisters,  1880. 

48.  From  the  Crown  and  Peace  Office  of  the  County  of  West- 
meath :  — 

Appeals  to  Assizes  ;  Civil  Bill  Papers  ;  Coroners'  Inquests  ;  Crown  Books 
at  Assizes  (Judges'  Copies)  ;  Crown  Files  at  Assizes  and  Quarter 
Sessions,  1880. 

Explosive  Act,  Notices,  &c.,  1875. 

Jurors'  Books  ;  Landlord  and  Tenant  (1870)  Act  Papers  ;  Magistrates'  and 
Cess  Payers'  Declarations ;  Presentment  Bod^s ;  Presentments,  1880. 

Publicans'  Licence  Notices,  &c.,  1879-80. 

Query  Books,  1880. 

Voters'  Claims,  1880. 

49.  From  the   Crown  and  Peace   Office  of  the   County   of 

Wicklow :  — 

Accounts  (Wicklow  and  Arklow  Harbours),  1878-80. 

Appeals  to  Assizes  (list)  ;    Civi}  BiU  Book  (Qerk's),   Civil  Bill  Book, 

Ejectment  an^  Ordinary  (Judge's)  ;  Civil  Bill  Papers,  1880. 
Coroners'  Inquests,  1879—80. 
Crown  Files  at  Assizes  and  Quarter  Sessions ;  Jurors'  Books ;  Landlord 

and  Tenant  (1870)  Act  Papers ;  Maps,  Plans  and  Awards,  1880. 
Miscellaneous  Books,  1878. 
Population  Returns,  Abstract  of,  1823. 
Presentment  Papers  ;  Process  Servers*  Paper ;  Protection  Order  (Married 

Woman),  1880. 
Publicans'  Licence  Notices,  4&c.,  1879-80, 
Renewal  Affidavits,  1880. 
Sessions  (Petty)  Districts  Book,  1875. 
Voters'  Lists,  1880. 

50.  From  the  Quit  Rent  Office:  — 

Books  of  the  Civil  Survey  for  the  Counties  of  Donegal,  Dublin,  and  Kil- 

dare. 
Roll  of  Oaths  taken  at  Eells,  Co.  Meath,  1745. 
Seventeen  Barony  Maps  of  the  Down  Survey. 

51.  Purchased  at  the  Sale  of  the  Library  of  the  late  Rev. 
Louis  Perrin,  at  Mr.  Bennett's  Sale-rooms:  — 

Entry  Book  of  Estimates  for  Church  Requisites,  Diocese  of  Cork,  Cloyne 

and  Ross,  1857-8. 
Plans  and  Elevations,  for  Bishop's  House  at  Bishop's  Court,  Diocese  of 

Cork,  1777. 
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Register  and  Industrial  Instruction  Report,  Rathduffe  National  School 
(Parish  of  Garrjdoyne),  1862. 

Visitation  Books,  Diocese  of  Cork,  1852—56. 
„  „  „         Cloyne,  1851-56. 

,,  yj  ff        Ross,  1851—66. 

52.  Presented  by  G.  S.  Gary,  Esq. :  — 

Diocese  of  Cashel : — 

Visitation  Books,  1664-1772. 

Archidiaconal  Visitation  Papers,  1747-53. 

Relaxation  of  right  of  Visitation,  1844. 

Notices  of  Visitation,  1860. 

Maps:  Road  from  the  Church  of  St.  Johnstown  to  Church  of 
Killinaule,  1861 ;  See  lands  of  Camus,  1802 ;  Brittas,  Hore 
Abbey,  Monagee,  Rathgoul,  and  Fanah  (no  date) ;  Plans  and 
elevations  for  Tuogh  Church  (no  date). 

53.  The  Deeds  affecting  the  rights  of  the  Crown  deposited  here 
by  the  Quit  Rent  Office  during  the  year  number  one  hundred, 
and  thirty-four ;  of  these  one  hundred  and  thirty^  are  Convey- 
ances of  Crown  and  Quit  Rents. 

54.  The  following  donations  have  been  received  for  the 
Library :  — 

From  Thomas  Johnson  Westropp,  Esq.  :  MS.  Copy  of  a  Survey  of  County 
Clare,  from  an  original  drawn  up  between  1672  and  1679. 

From  the  Right  Honorable  the  Earl  of  Crawford :  Handlist  of  Proclama- 
tions, Vol.  III.,  and  Supplement  to  Vols.  I.  and  II. 

From  T.  P.  Le  Fanu,  Esq. :  Register  of  the  French  Non-conformist 
Churches  of  Lucy'lane  and  Peter-street,  Dublin. 

From  Rev.  W.  Reynell,  b.d.  :  London,  or  Gentleman's  Magaeine,  1760- 
1793  (23  volumes),  and  Hibernian  Magazine^  1812. 

From  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  England:  Fourteen  volumes  of  Record 
Publications. 

From  the  Deputy  Clerk  Register,  Edinburgh:  Three  volumes  of  Record 
Publications. 


Fees  and  Public  Business. 

55.  The  stamps  for  fees'  on  copies  and  inspections  of  Records 

by  the  public  during  the  year  amounted  to  £833  165.,  being 

for — 

£  «.  d. 

Inspections,  2,896, 144  16  0 

Copies,  1,216  folios,  at  Is., 60  16  0 

„        24,611  folios,  at  6d.,      .        .        .        .        .    615    5  6 

„        oountermandied  before  examination,       .        .        0  16  6 

„        of  maps, 12    2  0 

£833  16    0 
The  number  of  paid  inspections  is  the  largest  yet  recorded  in  one  year. 
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56.  Fees  to  the  amotrnt  of  £41  17^.  Qd.  have  been  remitted 

on  copies  bespoken  by  Public  Departments  for  the  Public 

Service,  viz. : — 

£  9,    d. 

Crown  Solicitor'B  Office, 12    5    6 

Greneral  Register  Offioe, 5  15    6 

Board  of  Trade, 5    10 

Quit   Bent   Office, 4  16    6 

Irish  Land  Commission, 3  14    0 

Board  of  Public  Works  (Ireland),        .        .                 .350 
Other  Departments, 7    0    0 

£41  17    6 

67.  Inspections  and  searches,  on  behalf  of  Public  Depart- 
ments, have  also  been  made  without  fees,  as  follows :  — 

Office  of  Arms, 150 

Board  of  Works, 33 

Quit  Bent  Office, 32 

General  Register  Office, 26 

Land  Judge's  Office, l9 

Irish  Land  Commission, 15 

Other  Departments, 47 

322 

58.  One  hundred  and  seventy-one  certificates  were  granted 
for  examination  of  Records  for  literary  purposes.  Under 
these,  3,397  volumes,  or  files  of  Records,  were  produced  for 
literary  readers. 

ArrangeTnent  and  Preservation  of  Records* 

59.  The  arrangement  of  the  Equity  Exchequer  Bills  has  been  ^^p  xzxiii„ 
continued  from  July,  1739,  to  November,  1745,  and  of  the  par.'ed. 
Answers  from  June,   1740,  to  May,  1742,  comprising  1,212 
fasciculi  made  up  into  195  brown  paper  covered  parcels. 

60.  The  increment  of  wiUs,  and  papers  leading  to  grants  of 
Probate  and  Administration  for  the  year  1880  was  stamped, 
checked  and  arranged  in  sixty-six  zinc  boxes. 

61.  Six  hundred  and  twenty-one  bundles  of  Consistorial 
Records  of  various  Dioceses,  twenty  bundles  of  Queen's  Bench 
Requisitions,  and  six  hundred  and  iorty-eight  bundles  of  Census 
Returns,  1851,  have  been  stamped  and  made  up  into  brown 
paper  covered  parcels* 

62.  Eight  hundred  and  eighty  Bankruptcy  and  Arrangement 
files,  1879—1880,  in  portfolios,  have  been  stamped  and  labelled. 

63.  The  Marriage  Licence  Bonds  of  the  Diocese  of  Cloyne 
have  been  repaired  as  a  preliminary  to  binding ;  and  eighty-one 
volumes  of  Records  have  been  rebound. 
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61.  The  annual  increments  of  Records  from  the  offices  of 
Clerks  of  the  Crown  and  Peace  for  nineteen  counties  have  been 
stamped  and  arranged;  considerable  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  sorting  and  arrangement  of  the  first  transfer  received 
from  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown  and  Peace  for  the  County  of  Water- 
ford;  and  three  sacks  of  Beoords  of  fhe  City  and  County  of 
Dublin  have  been  arranged. 

65.  The  Patents  for  Inventions,  1899,  have  been  prepared  for 
binding. 

Rep.  zzxiiu,         ^^*  "^^^  examination  and  arrangement  of  the  portion  of  the 

par.  19.      '     Landed  Estates  Record  Office  Collection  transferred  in  sacks 

from  the  Custom  House  has  been  continued.     The  examination 

of  the  contents  of  seven  sacks  has  been  completed,  and  some 

bundles  of  the  arranged  documents  have  been  stamped. 


Indexing  and  Calendaring. 

67.  The  examination  of  the  ancient  Pipe  Bolls  of  the  Court 
of  Exchequer,  with  a  view  to  compiling  a  catalogue  of  the 
Accounts  they  contain,  has  been  commenced  by  Mr.  MacEnery. 

Rep.  xxxiiL,         68.  The  rough  draft  of  the  Index  to  books  of  entries  of 
^"  '  Marriages  celebrated  by  unlicensed  clergymen  in  Dublin  has 

been  completed. 

69.  Indexes  have  been  made  to  Will  and  Begistry  Books  of 
the  Diocese  of  Cashel,  1670-1693;  Diocese  of  Elphin,  1638, 
1661-1682,  and  1760-1766;  Diocese  of  KiUalge,  1668-1787. 

70.  The  index  to  Chancery  Masters'  Orders  in  Cause  Petition 
matters,  1850—1858,  has  been  supplemented  by  references  to 
such  orders  contained  in  an  Order  Book  of  Master  Murphy, 
1860—1851 ;  that  to  Chancery  Orders  for  1876  by  a  fresh  index 
for  letter  B,  which  was  found  to  be  defective ;  that  to  Preroga- 
tive Inventories  by  the  further  addition  of  inventories  pre- 
viously classed  as  Cause  Papers;  and  that  to  the  Marriage 
Licence  Bonds  of  the  Diocese  of  Waterford  and  Lismore  by  the 
interpolation  of  references  to  a  number  of  bonds  for  the  years 
1804  and  1816. 

71.  The  consolidated  index  to  the  Wills  and  Grants  of  the 
Court  of  Probate,  1858—1877,  has  been  arranged,  and  some 
progress  has  been  made  with  the  engrossment. 

72.  Indexes  have  been  made  to  a  portfolio  of  Writs  Betumed, 
Chancery,  1866—1877,  and  to  a  bundle  of  Miscellaneous  Con- 
sents, Awards,  &c..  Chancery,  1860—1879. 

73.  Owing  to  the  increase  in  bulk  of  the  Becords  of  the  offices 
of  Clerks  of  the  Crown  and  Peace  deposited  in  this  Department, 
it  has  been  thought  convenient  to  prepare  a  separate  detailed 
catalogue  of  the  records  for  each  county.  During  the  year 
eleven  such  catalogues  were  completed. 
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74.  The  revised  index  to  wills  of  the  Diocese  of  Ardagh  has 
been  checked,  a  fresh  engrossment  for  public  use  beinff  in 
preparation ;  and  the  wills  contained  in  the  Will  Books  of  the 
Diocese  of  Kilmore,  1808—1838,  have  been  compared  with  the 
revised  index  to  wills  of  that  Diocesa 

76.  An  index  to  the  books  in  the  library  of  this  Department 
has  been  completed. 

Printing  of  Calendars,  Indexes  and  Records. 

76.  The  printing  of  the  Calendar  of  the  Justiciary  Rolls  of 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.  has  been  commenced. 

Proceedings  under  the  Parochial  Records  Acts, 

77.  The  Registers  of  Baptisms,  Marriages  and  Burials  of 
twelve  parishes  which  had  become  attachable  under  38  and  39 
Vic,  c.  69,  by  the  death  or  resignation  of  the  Incumbents,  were 
included  in  the  warrants  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  for  transfer 
to  this  Office.  In  five  of  these  cases  the  books  have  been 
removed  here ;  in  five  others  they  are  retained  in  their  parishes 
under  Orders  made  under  39  &  40  Vic,  c  68 ;  while  two  cases 
await  the  provision  of  adequate  arrangements  in  the  parishes. 
The  Records  of  the  parish  of  Lorum,  Diocese  of  Leighlin,  have 
also  been  transferred,  it  having  been  reported  by  the  Incumbent 
that  they  were  suffering  from  damp  in  the  local  repository. 

78.  The  Incumbent  of  St.  Mary,  Shandon,  who  had  stated  Rep.  xxxiu, 
that  he  was  willing  to  adopt  the  suggestion  which  I  made  in  a  par-  94 
previous  Report  with  a  view  to  securing  the  greater  safety  and 
increased  utility  of  the  older  parish  books,  deposited  a  complete 

series  of  the  Parochial  Records  of  St.  Mary,  Shandon,  retaining 
in  his  custody  under  a  supplemental  Order  a  series  of  rough 
entry  books. 

79.  The  Records  of  the  parishes  transferred  here  comprise 
the  following :  — 


Parish. 

County. 

VoU. 

Baptisms. 

Marriages. 

Burials. 

Clonfadforan, 

Westmeath, . 

2 

1793-1883 

1808-1815 

1818-188S 

Qarryoloyne, 

Oork,      .       . 

1 

179&-1887 

1802<1813 

1^99-1891 

Kilakeer 

Meath,  . 

2 

1792-19C0 

1795-1844 

1792-1900 

Lomm,   ..... 

Carlow, . 

i 

1804-1901 

1801-1881 

1806-1901 

Painestown,  .... 

Meath,  . 

2 

1698-1899 

1696-1849 

1782-1901 

St.  Douloagh's,     . 

Dublin,  . 

2 

1820-1901 

1820-1848 

1821-1900 

St  Mary,  Shandon,     . 

Cork,     . 

8 

16(^1880 

1689-1818 

1671-18:2 

80.  The  following  are  the  parishes,  the  Records  of  which 
were  included  in  warrants  for  transfer,  but  remain  in  local 
custody  under  Retention  Orders,  viz. :  — Caledon  or  Aghaloo^ 
Gilford,  Street,  Tamlaght-Finlagan,  and  Toughal. 
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Rep.  xzziii.,         81.  In  three  of  the  five  cases  in  which  Parochial  Becords  were 
par.  88.  included  in  warrants  for  transfer  in  the  year  1900,  but  at  the 

end  of  that  year  were  still  awaiting  the  completion  of  adequate 
local  arraneementfl,  Retention  Orders  were  duhr  obtained.  The 
parishes  referred  to  are  Bushbrook,  St.  Jude,  Ailmainham,  and 
St.  Matthew,  Irishtown. 

82.  Fresh  receptacles  were  provided  and  approved  for  the  safe 
keeping  of  the  Becords  of  the  parishes  of  Kilbarron,  Eil- 
cronaghan,  and  Magdalen  Asylum,  Belfast,  in  all  of  which  cases 
Betention  Orders  had  been  previously  obtained.  A  new  Beten- 
tion  Order  was  substitutea  f or  the  former  one  in  the  case  of 
Creagh  and  Taughmaconnell,  and  the  books  which  had  been 
deposited  temporarily  in  this  Department,  were  returned  to 
the  Incumbent. 

83.  The  number  of  Betention  Orders,  permitting^  the  reten- 
tion of  Parish  Becords  in  approved  receptacles  in  their  respec- 
tive parishes,  which  have  been  granted  by  the  Master  of  the 
Bolls,  is  601,  of  which  676  were  in  force  at  the  beg^inning  of 
1902. 

84.  The  Annual  Beports  required  bv  the  6th  section  of  the 
Parochial  Becords  Act,  1876,  from  the  clerg|^en  to  whose 
custody  Becords  were  committed  under  Betention  Orders,  were 
all  duly  received  last  year. 

85.  The  Beports  refer  to  injury  from  damp  in  four  cases,  and 
sugp^estions  for  the  protection  of  the  books  have  been  made.  A 
register  of  the  parish  of  Belleek,  and  a  vestry  book  of  the  parish 
of  Abbeyleiz,  both  of  which  parishes  hold  their  Becords  locally 
under  Betention  Orders,  were  rebound  in  this  Office. 

Rep.  xxxu.,  86.  The  public  inconvenience  entailed  by  the  continuance  of 

v»r'  9"^  so  many  of  the  older  Parish  Begisters  in  local  custody  continues 

to  be  a  matter  of  complaint  by  those  engaged  in  genealogical 
research,  and  has  been  brought  to  my  notice,  both  personally 
and  through  the  medium  of  the  public  Press.  The  difficulty, 
delay  and  expense  met  in  endeavouring  to  consult  books  in 
different  localities,  whose  custodians  are  necessarily  often 
absent,  form  a  serious  tax  on  persons  pursuing  genealogical 
investigations ;  while  as  regards  the  older  books  there  seems  to 
be  no  compensating  local  advautage. 

State  Paper  Office. 

87.  The  Government  Papers  received  were  of  unusual  bulk. 
They  comprised  additional  papers  of  1890,  'two  carton  boxes ; 
Chief  Secretary's  Office  Papers,  1891,  73  cartons.  Papers  relat- 
ing to  Distress  Works,  37  cartons.  Council  Office  Papers,  1889 
to  1894,  102  cartons ;  Proclamations,  1886—8,  6  cartons ;  Fiant 
Book,  P,  1867-70 ;  Lunatic  Asylums  Book,  1863-5 ;  Tramway 
Plans  and  Sections,  1878—83.  Convict  Department  Papers,  40 
bundles  and  12  cartons,  1889—94. 
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88.  The  Searches  made  for  Qovemment  Departments  num- 
bered 368,  the  largest  number  yet  recorded  in  a  year. 

89.  The  Government  Papers  received  during  the  year  have 
been  examined,  checked,  and  replaced  in  cartons  as  follows:  — 
Chief  Secretary's  Office  Papers,  Cartons  Nos.  3562a  to  3613; 
Council  Office,  Cartons  3614  to  3712 ;  Convict  Department,  3713 
to  3776. 

90.  The  Chief  Secretary's  Office  Papers  for  1838  have  been 
examined,  re-arranged,  and  made  more  easily  accessible.  Con- 
stabulary Account  Books,  1824  to  1837,  have  been  arranged  pre- 
paratory to  transfer  to  the  Record  Office.  The  arrangement  of 
the  papers  relating  to  Tithe  Composition,  and  Applotment, 
1824—60,  has  been  continued. 

All  which  is  humbly  submitted  to  your  Excellency  as  my 
Report* 


Dated  at  the  Public  Record  Office, 
Dublin,  this  21st  day  of  June, 
1902. 


JAMES  MILLS, 

Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Public  Records  and  Keeper 
of  the  State  Papers  in  Ireland, 


I  humbly  certify  to  your  Excellency  that  this  Report  is  made 
by  the  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Public  Records  under  my  direc- 
tion, pursuant  to  the  Statute. 

A.  M.  PORTER,  MJL 
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APPENDIX  L 

List  or  Original  Baront  Mapb  op  the  Down  Survet,  showing  Townland 
Boundaries,  formerly  in  the  Headfort  Collection,  presented  to  the 
Becord  Office  by  H.M.  Commissioners  of  Woods,  Forests,  and  Land 
Revenues. 


Barony  of  Kells,     

•  •  • 

County  Kilkehny. 

99 

Ballybrit, 

•  «  • 

King's  County. 

>> 

Eglish,    ... 

•  •  • 

99 

>» 

Garrycastle, 

•  •  • 

» 

»l 

Atherdee, 

•  •  • 

County  Louth. 

79 

Ferrard, 

■  ■  ■ 

ty 

>> 

Louth,    ... 

•  •  • 

II 

>» 

Lune, 

•  •  • 

County  Meath. 

)> 

Morgallion, 

•  •  • 

II 

}| 

Navan, 

■  •  • 

II 

}; 

Skreene, 

•  •  • 

ill 

9) 

Slane, 

•  •  • 

II 

91 

Maryborough,  ... 
Portnahindi,    ... 

•  •  • 

Queen's  County. 

99 

•  •  • 

}t 

99 

Slewmargie, 

•  •  • 

1) 

>l 

Stradbally, 

■  •  a 

II 

91 

Inchiquin, 

•  •  • 

County  Clare. 

(Incomplete.) 

9> 

CofihTnore  &  Cosbride,     < 

County  Waterford 

it 

X/Ooces,    ...         ... 

•  •  • 

tf 

>> 

Waterford  Liberties 

,    ... 

99 

(Incomplete.) 

wrony  Maps  included  in  the  " 

Map 

►  of  the  GoverfMnent  of  Athlone' 

Barony 

of  Garrycastle, 

•  •  • 

King's  County. 

i> 

Rathcline, 

•  •  • 

County  Longford. 

>» 

Shrule,    ... 

•  •  • 

ii 

»> 

Brawny, ... 

•  •  • 

County  Westmeath. 

}i 

Kilkenny  West, 

•  •  • 

99 

>> 

Athlone,... 

•  •  • 

County  Roscommon.  (Imperfect.) 

9y 

Moycam, 

•  •  • 

II 

(Imperfect.) 

» 

Ballintober, 

■  •  • 

II 

(Incomplete.) 

APPENDIX  II. 

REPORT  BY  MR.  HERBERT  WOOD  ON  CERTAIN  REGISTERS 
OF  IRREGULAR  MARRIAGES  CELEBRATED  BY  UN- 
LICENSED CLERGYMEN,  KNOWN  AS  COUPLE-BEGGARS. 

The  registers  of  certain  irregular  marriages,  celebrated  in  Dublin 
between  the  years  1799-1844,  whidi  were  purchased  by  the  Government  in 
the  year  1900  from  the  executor  of  the  late  Arthur  Samuels,  esq.,  and  on 
behalf  of  the  representatives  of  the  late  John  Haslar  Samuels,  esq..  Regis* 
trars  uf  the  Diocese  of  Dublin,  are  nominally  twenty-eight  in  number, 
but  as  some  of  these  volumes  are  themselves  composed  of  several  books, 
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they  are  in  reality  more  numeroxis.  As  a  rule,  the  registers  are  in  fairly 
good  condition,  bnt  some,  which  are  mere  pass  or  account  books,  in  which 
the  marriage  entries  were  made  in  a  very  rough  manner,  are  in  a  bad  state 
of  preservation.  Many  marriages  are  to  be  found  entered  twice,  once  in  a 
rough  book,  and  afterwards  copied  into  another  book.  These  registers  con- 
tain the  entries  of  dates  of  marriage,  and  names  of  parties  ;  the  names  of 
the  witnesses  and  residences  being  often  added,  whilst  in  many  cases  the  « 
respective  fees  paid  are  also  recorded. 

The  custom  of  celebrating  clandestine  marriages,  that  is  to  say,  mar- 
riages performed  by  clergymen,  without  the  publication  of  banns  or  the 
granting  of  a  licence,  apparently  dates  back  to  an  early  period.  In 
England,  the  registers  of  marriages  in  the  Fleet  and  King's  Bench  prisons 
or  Rules,  May  Fair,  the  Mint,  &c.,  which  were  purchased  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  1821,  and  are  now  lodged  in  the  office  of  the  Registrar-General, 
Somerset  House,  date  back  as  far  as  1674.  They  ended,  however,  in  the 
year  1754,  as  these  clandestine  marriages  were  made  illegal  in  England  by 
Lord  Hardwicke's  Act  of  the  preceding  year.  In  Ireland,  though  the  pre- 
sent registers  only  commence  in  1790,  marriages  of  this  kind  were  celebrated 
at  a  much  earlier  date.  Swift  wrote  to  Pope  in  1726 :  "  I  am  just  going  to 
perform  a  very  good  office.  It  is  to  assist  with  the  archbishop  in  degrad- 
ing a  parson  who  couples  all  our  beggars I  am  come  back, 

and  have  deprived  the  parson,  who  by  a  law  here  is  to  be  hanged  the  next 
couple  he  marrieth."  In  July  1739,  the  Reverend  Edward  Shewell,  clerk, 
was  deprived  of  the  office  of  priest  by  the  Vicar-General  of  the  Consistorial 
Court  of  Dublin,  for  that  he  had  contumaciously  refused  to  appear  before 
the  Court  on  a  charge  of  "  unlawful  and  clandestine  solemnization  of  a 

pretended  marriage without  any  banns  published  or  licence 

granted  for  that  purpose."  He  was  executed  in  Stephen's  Green  in  the 
following  year,  as  an  extract  from  the  Dublin  Gazette  will  show: — "  Mr. 
Edward  Sewell,  a  degraded  clergyman,  who  lived  for  some  time  past  at 
the  World's  End,  and  followed  the  business  of  coupling  beggars  together, 
was  tried  and  convicted  of  marrying  the  son  of  an  eminent  citizen  to  a 
Roman  Catholic  young  woman,  and  is  to  be  executed  for  the  same  Satur- 
day se'night."  In  1744,  the  Reverend  Howard  Felton,  clerk,  was  excom- 
municated for  a  similar  offence.  In  connection  with  this  incident,  the 
following  passage  appeared  in  Faulkner's  Journal  of  that  date: — "It  is 
hoped  that  all  marriages  will  be  made  illegal  which  are  not  called  at  least 
three  times  in  church  beforehand." 

It  must  not  be  supposed  from  these  instances  that  all  dandestine  mar- 
riages were  performed  by  regularly  ordained  clergymen.  There  were 
many  impostors  who  offered  to  perform  such  marriages,  though  they  were 
not  in  orders,  either  as  Protestant  Clergymen  or  Roman  Catholic  priests. 
The  notorious  couple-beggar,  Samuel  D'Assigny,  who  practised  his  profes- 
sion during  the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  died  in  the  year 
1737  worth  nearly  a  thousand  pounds,  is  reported  "  to  have  joined  many 
thousand  pairs  in  wedlock,  although  he  never  was  in  Holy  Orders,  yet 
wore  a  Band  and  a  gown,  &c.,  and  so  imposed  on  the  credulous  and  hasty 
lovers." 

There  were  several  reasons  which  induced  people  in  olden  times  to  resort 
to  these  "  couple-beggars  "  to  be  joined  in  matrimony.  The  most  impor- 
tant, especially  in  cases  of  abduction,  was  probably  the  secrecy  of  the 
performance,  the  clergyman  and  witnesses  alone  being  present,  besides 
the  parties.  The  notoriety  consequent  on  the  publication  of  banns  in  a 
parish  church  seems  to  have  been  very  generally  disliked,  as  the  following 
extract  from  the  Dublin  Morning  Post  of  8th  January,  1824,  will  show : — 
"  The  first  marriage  by  banns  in  this  neighbourhood  for  many  years  took 
place  at  Blessington  on  the  Ist  of  January  .  .  .  Many  people  who 
cannot  procure  a  licence  preferring  to  be  married  by  unauthorised  clergy- 
men rather  than  submit  to  have  banns  published."  Another  reason  was 
the  cheapness  of  the  ceremony,  most  of  the  entries  of  fees  for  such  mar- 
riages in  the  rasters  under  notice  being  under  ten  shillings,  many  being 
as  low  as  Zs.  3d. ,  while  in  one  instance  the  sum  of  Is.  Id  was  paid.  Again, 
the  ffiEpedition  and  despatch  of  this  system  recommended  itself  to  many 
who  desired  to  avoid  the  delays  caused  by  the  publication  of  banns  or  the 

c2 
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procuring  a  lioenoe ;  and  lastly  the  difficulty  of  getting  mixed  marriages 
celebrated  by  any  other  clergymen. 

The  places  where  most  of  these  marriages  were  performed  were  No.  9, 
Haymarket,  and  Chillenswood.  The  Haymarket  (sometimes  called  the 
Straw-market)  is  jiiflt  beside  Smithfield,  on  the  North  side  of  Dublin. 
In  Dr.  Whitelaw'a  Census  of  1798,  there  is  an  entry  under  the  head  of 
"Haymarket"  as  follows:— "A  Barrack,  properly  No.  9."  How  soon 
afterwards  this  house  was  occupied  by  the  couple-beggars,  it  is  impossible  to 
say.  The  registers  of  the  Beverend  Steuart  King  cover  the  period  of  1799- 
1818,  but  it  is  only  on  the  register  for  1817-1818  that  the  note  "  No.  9, 
Haymarket "  occurs.  The  Beverend  Matthew  Harris,  who  was  celebratins 
these  irregular  marriages  at  the  same  time  (being  in  1799  at  21,  Gravd 
Walk,  alias  Tighe  Street,  now  Blackball  Place)  has  a  note  in  his  register 
to  the  effect  that  in  1805  he  went  to  live  at  No.  5,  West  Arran  Street ;  but 
in  1815  he  celebrated  a  marriage  at  No.  9,  Strawmarket,  as  testified  by  a 
witness  in  "  Durward  v.  Durward "  (Dublin  Consistorial  Court).  No.  9, 
Haymarket,  was  described  by  a  witness  in  a  suit  as  "  opposite  the  weigh- 
house,  and  next  door  but  one  to  Burgess  Lane."  On  the  death  of  the 
Beverend  Steuart  King,  he  was  succeeded. at  No.  9  by  his  son-in-law,  the 
Beverend  Joseph  Wood,  who  appears  to  have  been  assisted  by  the  Beverend 
John  Caldwell  during  portions  of  the  years  1821-1822.  On  the  death  of 
the  Beverend  Joseph  Wood,  Mrs.  Wood,  his  widow,  and  John  King,  his 
brother-in-law,  continued  in  possession  of  No.  9 ;  and  employed  the  fol- 
lowing clergymen,  at  different  times,  to  do  duty  there,  viz. : — ^The 
Beverends  John  Edward  Allen,  Benjamin  Hobart,  James  William 
Maguire,  Hill  M'Kenna,  and  John  Stenson.  The  Beverend  Jas.  W. 
Maguire,  who  acted  for  Mrs.  Wood  between  1838-1840,  only  resided  part  of 
that  time  at  No.  9  ;  for  the  remainder  of  that  period,  he  had  lodgings  in 
several  parts  of  the  city,  to  which  sometimes  the  persons  desiring  to  be 
married  were  sent  by  Mrs.  Wood. 

The  Beverend  John  G.  F.  Shulze,  minister  of  the  German  Church,  Pool- 
beg  Street,  was  in  the  habit  of  celebrating  these  irregular  marriages  at  his 
house,  Anneville,  Cullenswood,  co.   Dublin.     He  died  in  1839,   and  was 
succeeded  in  his  matrimonial  duties  by  the  Beverend  James  W.  Maguire, 
who  had  severed  his  connexion  with  Mrs.   Wood  at  No.  9,  Haymarket. 
He,  in  turn,  was  probably  succeeded  in  1844.  on  his  death,  by  the  Beverend 
Hill  M'Kenna,  as,  in  the  register  of  the  latter,  the  name  of  Mary  Arm- 
strong, who  was  a  servant  maid  at  Cullenswood,  often  occurs  as  a  witness. 
It  would  appear  that  these  marriages  were  celebrated  at  any  hour.    The 
Beverend  Matthew  Harris  had,  on  one  occasion,  retired  to  his  room  to  bed, 
when  he  was  called  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night  to  officiate.       In  ordinary 
course,  on  the  clergyman  coming  into  the  room  where  the  parties  and  their 
witnesses  were  assembled,  the  first  proceeding  was  apparently  to  agree  as 
to  the  sum  to  be  paid  for  the  service.     This  largely  depended  upon  the 
ability  of  the  parties,  in  one  case  the  sum  of  £6  10^.  bd,  having  been  paid, 
though  as  a  rule  the  fee  was  under  ten  shillings,  on  one  occasion  being  as 
low  as  one  shilling  and  one  penny  (a  British  shilling).   The  amount  of  fees 
received  in  a  year  varied  with  different  clergymen,  and  with  different 
years.     From  the   information  afforded  by  the  registers   in  this  Office, 
the  amount  varied  between  £50  and  £500.     In  a  few  cases,  we  find  the 
entries  "  charity,"   "  nothing,"  against  the  names  of  the  parties.      The 
Beverend  Steuart  King  appears  to  have  been  particularly  unfortunate,  as 
there  are  many  entries  of  ''  due  "  in  his  registers.     Perhaps  it  was  on  this 
account  that  it  was  the  usual  practice  to  secure  the  money  before  perform- 
ing the  service.     The  formalities  of  the  marriage  service  appear  to  have 
been  few.     If  the  parties  did  not  bring  their  witnesses  with  them,  Mrs. 
Wood,  Mr.  King,  a  niece  or  a  servant  was  always  at  hand  to  perform  that 
duty.     There  are  a  few  instances  of  entries  of  declarations  by  the  parties 
that  they  are  not  apprentices,  under  any  guardian,  a  ward  in  Chancery, 
or  related,  and,  in  one  case,  a  note  of  caveat  is  entered  against  certain 
parties  being  married.     When  the  marriage  ceremony  was  over,  a  certifi- 
cate was  issued,  if  demanded,  and  for  this  the  fee  varied  from  one  shilling 
and  sixpence  to  five  shillings,  but  sometimes  half  or  a  whole  sovereign  was 
giver.   Mr.  Arthur  Samuels,  however,  stated  that  half-a-crown  was  ^e  usual 
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fee.  The  certificate  was  issued  hy  John  King,  if  the  ceremony  was  performed 
in  No.  9,  Haymarket ;  if  at  Cullenswood,  by  Mr.  Shtdze  or  Mr.  Maguire. 
The  entries  were  not  always  made  on  the  register  at  the  time,  being  some- 
times written  on  slips  of  paper  and  entered  afterwards.  At  No.  9,  Hay- 
market,  Mr.  King  appears  to  have  vigilantly  looked  after  Mrs.  Wood's 
interests,  and  often  when  he  could  get  hold  of  the  note  book  of  the  clergy- 
man, would  make  a  copy  of  the  entries  in  another  book.  Consequently, 
amongst  these  registers  will  be  found  several  which  are  partially  dupli- 
cates. Some  entries  occur  where  secrecy  was  evidently  desired,  as  in  several 
cases  the  only  entry  of  the  marriage  consists  of  the  words,  "  to  an  other  "  ; 
with  the  fee.  On  some  occasions  the  names  were  entered  with  several 
letters  left  out  and  asterisks  in  their  place.  We  also  find  such  entries  as 
"  names  changed  by  mutual  consent,"  ''  names  erased  by  mutual  consent." 
Now  and  then,  the  mere  chronicle  of  names  is  enlivened  by  notes  which 
throw  a  vivid  light  upon  the  condition  of  the  persons  who  resorted  to  these 
*■  Couple-beggars,"  as  in  the  following : — "  Is.  6d.  due.  The  Bride 
absconded  without  paying "  ;  " This  party  stole  a  gold  ring "  ;  "a  ring 
taken  away "  ;  " stole  my  Boots "  ;  " 2«.  6d.  bad "  ;  "other  wife "  ; 
"  behaved  in  a  very  unsuitable  manner  and  were  not  married  by  me.  J. 
M'Guire." 

The  state  of  the  Civil  Law,  as  regards  marriages,  in  Ireland  was  as 
follows.  Marriages  between  Boman  Catholics  and  celdbrated  by  B<oman 
Catholic  priests  have  always  been  regarded  as  valid.  Although  Presby- 
terian marriages  by  Presbyterian  ministers  were  admitted  to  be  valid  by 
the  Civil  Courts,  yet  Presbyterians  who  were  married  by  their  own 
ministers  had  often  "  to  confess  themselves  guilty  of  fornication,  in  their 
respective  parish  churches,  or  else  pay  a  heavy  penalty "  (Latimer,  His- 
tory of  the  Irish  Presbyterians,  p.  130).  In  1704,  some  Presbyterians 
residing  at  Lisburn  were  excommunicated  by  the  Episcopal  authority  for 
the  crime  of  being  married  by  ministers  of  their  own  church  (id,,  p.  136). 
The  Government,  however,  refused  to  issue  the  writs  necessary  for  seizing 
excommunicated  persons,  and  the  offenders  escaped  imprisonment.  Next 
year  a  Bill  was  brought  into  the  Irish  Parliament  containing  clauses  which 
would  have  rendered  Presbyterian  marriages  illegal.  But  Mr.  Broderick, 
the  Speaker,  managed  to  get  these  clauses  struck  out.  It  was  not  till  1782 
that  the  Irish  Parliament  passed  a  Bill  by  which  marriages  of  Dissenters 
celebrated  by  their  ministers  were  legalised  beyond  a  doubt,  although  the 
Lord  Chancellor  declared  that  they  were  already  legal. 

But  mixed  marriages,  or  marriages  celebrated  between  people  of  dif- 
ferent religious  persuasions,  were  on  quite  a  different  footing.  By  the 
Act  12  Geo.  I.,  c.  3,  marriages  between  two  Protestants,  or  a  Protestant 
and  a  Boman  Catholic,  by  a  priest  or  degraded  clergyman,  were  declared 
null  and  void.  This  disability,  as  far  as  the  Soman  Catholics  were  con- 
cerned, was  not  removed  till  1870,  when,  by  the^ct  33  and  34  Vic,  c.  110, 
sec.  38,  mixed  marriages  by  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  were  legalised.  The 
position  of  the  Dissenters  may  be  seen  from  the  following  extract  from  a 
memorandum  amongst  Clogher  Diocesan  Papers  (Causes  of  cSsioe  for  Clan- 
destine Marriages)  : — "  Several  of  the  Dissenting  ministers  of  the  Diocese 
solemnize  marriage  between  members  of  the  Established  Church  and  those 
of  their  own  sect,  and  claim  it  as  their  right  to  do  so  .  .  .  .  in  such 
cases  (when  it  came  to  Ihe  knowledge  of  the  Court)  citations  were  issued 
against  the  parties  so  marrying,  upon  which  they  always  came  forward, 
obtained  licence,  and  were  married  in  Church.  The  fact  is,  the  Dissenting 
ministers  would  use  every  means  in  their  power  to  break  in  upon  the 
Bishop's  jurisdiction  and  abridge  his  prerogative."  In  1840,  the  Armagh 
Consistorial  Court  declared  that  a  marriage  between  a  Presbyterian  and 
an  Episcopalian,  performed  by  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  illegal.  Next 
year,  a  man  convicted  of  bigamy  carried  the  matter  to  a  higher  court,  on 
the  ground  that  his  first  marriage  had  been  celebrated  by  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  although  between  a  Presbjrterian  and  an  Episcopalian.  In  the 
Queen's  Bench,  three  judges  were  for  liberating  the  prisoner,  and  two  for 
his  condemnation.  In  the  Lords,  the  Law  Lords  being  divided,  the  deci- 
sion of  the  inferior  court  was  upheld  and  the  marriage  pronounced  in- 
valid.    So  great  was  the  consternation  on  this  decision  that  in  1844  the 
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Government  brought  in  and  passed  a  Bill  declaring  valid  not  only  any 
future,  but  any  past  mixed  marriages  celebrated  by  Presbyterian  ministers. 

Mixed  marriages  by  regularly  ordained  clergymen  of  the  Established 
Church  of  Ireland,  though  without  publication  of  banns  or  licence,  were 
never  void  in  Ireland,  and  only  voidable  in  cases  of  minors  and  wards 
entitled  to  estates  over  certain  limits,  if  an  action  were  taken  within  a  year 
(9  Geo.  II.,  c.  11,  s.  8),  but  both  the  cler^men'and  the  parties  rendered 
themselves  liable  to  certain  legal  penalties,  and  the  clergymen  were  often 
degraded  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  If  such  a  clergyman,  however, 
after  being  degraded,  again  ventured  to  celebrate  a  mixed  marriage,  he 
thereby  committed  a  felony,  and  rendered  himself  liable  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Act,  12  Geo.  I.,  c.  3,  the  marriage  also  being  null  and  void.  By 
the  Act  of  32  Geo.  III.,  c.  21  (1792)  inter-marriage  between  Protestants 
and  Roman  Catholics  was  permitted,  if  duly  celebrated  by  a  clergyman 
of  the  Established  Church. 

The  Marriage  Act  of  1844  (7  and  8  Vic,  c.  81)  regulated  the  marriage 
laws  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  clandestine  marriages  in  Ireland  hence- 
forth became  invalid. 

» 

As  may  easily  be  supposed,  these  clandestine  marriages  have  frequently 
lead  to  litigation,  and  the  registers  have  often  been  produced  in  court. 
■Ifo  judge  from  the  evidence  obtainable,  it  would  appear  that  these  mar- 
riages, if  performed  by  a  duly  ordained  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Ire- 
land, were  regarded  as  valid,  and  the  entries  in  the  registers  generally 
accepted  as  evidence,  though  in  the  case  of  "  Browne  v,  Copland  "  (Dele- 
gates Court,  1847),  the  registers  of  the  Reverend  Jas.  Maguire  were  not 
accepted  as  evidence.  The  Court  was  of  opinion  that  "  though  these  irre- 
gular marriages  are  to  a  certain  degree  by  law  binding,  no  one  will  pretend 
to  say  that  they  are  regarded  with  favour.  The  Courts  of  Law  are  bound 
to  submit  to  them  when  fully  proved,  but  not  to  facilitate  the  proof  of  this 
sort  of  marriage.  For  these  reasons  we  are  of  opinion  that  these  books 
should  not  be  received  for  any  purpose."  In  England,  by  the  Act  of 
£  and  4  Vic,  c.  92,  dealing  with  the  custody  of  some  non-parochial  regis- 
ters, the  registers  of  the  "  Fleet "  parsons  were  expressly  declared  to  be 
inadmissible  in  a  court  of  law  as  evidence. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  Cluxton,  a  bankrupt,  1875,  Judge 
Harrison  was  so  struck  with  the  enormous  importance  of  the  registers  of 
these  couple-beggars,  "containing  records  which  affected  the  legitimacy 
and  rights  of  property  of  so  many  persons,"  that  in  1877  he  recommended 
that  they  should  be  obtained  by  Government.  He  also  wrote : — "  Evidence 
was  taken  before  me  in  the  course  of  the  proceedings  to  establish  the  fact 
that  this  marriage  was  celebrated  by  a  clergyman  named  *  Maguire,'  who 
was  an  ordained  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  and 
who  celebrated  marriages  clandestinely  in  Dublin  for  several  years  before 
the  passing  of  the  Marriage  Act  of  1844,  and  this  being  established  to  my 
satisfaction,  I  decided  that  the  marriage  was  a  valid  marriage,  and  that 
the  Bankrupt  was  legitipiate."*  In  the  year  1875,  Lord  Chancellor  Ball 
wrote: — "There  is  no  doubt  that  in  these  books  may  be  found  the  only 
record  of  marriages,  which,  though  irregular  (not  being  either  by  banns 
or  licence),  were  legally  valid  and  binding,  and  the  offspring  legitimate. 
I  have  known  Mr.  Schulz*  book  used  in  proceedings  in  which  questions  of 
this  kind  arose — and  these  are  exactly  similar  and  of  equal  value."  In 
the  case  of  "  Kearney  v.  Walker,"  which  was  tried  in  the  Probate  and 
Matrimonial  Court,  London,  in  the  year  1874,  where  it  was  sought  to 
recall  letters  of  administration  of  the  estate  of  James  Kearney,  the  case 
turned  upon  the  validity  of  the  marriage  of  James  Kearney  to  Julia  Farrell 
by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Baggs,  a  clergyman  in  holy  orders,  who  was  termed  a 

•  Another  example  is  afforded  by  the  matter  of  Maguire  a  Minor,  in  Chancery.  In 
this  case  in  1840  it  was  referred  to  Master  Brooke  to  enquire,  amongst  other 
matters,  as  to  whether  a  marriage  celebrated  between  the  minor  and  one  Margaret 
Hamilton,  by  fhe  Reverend  J.  Maguire,  was  a  legal  marriage.  In  his  report  he 
stated  that  such  marriage  was  a  valid  and  legal  marriage. 
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couple-beggar,  at  his  house  ia  Straw  Market,  Dublin,  on  the  11th  August, 
1834.  Mr.  Arthur  Samueb  produced  the  ]>egister  of  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Baggs,  and  also  the  certificate  of  the  marriage.  After  hearing  the  evi- 
dence, Judge  Hannen  expressed  himself  satisned  that  the  above  marriage 
of  the  deceased  was  valid.  From  the  evidence  which  Mr.  A.  Samuels  gave 
about  the  case  (see  Cluxton,  a  Bankrupt),  it  is  clear  that  he  considered 
that  it  was  the  production  of  the  register  and  the  certificate  which  decided 
the  case.  He  also  stated  that  both  he  and  his  father  were  in  the  habit 
of  giving  certificates  of  marriages  from  these  books,  and  that  "  they  were 
never  questioned." 

Considering  the  value  of  these  registers  In  proving  the  legitimacy  of  ao 
many  thousands  of  people,  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  put  upon 
record  any  information  as  to  the  custody  of  these  records  since  the  death 
of  these  clergymen  until  they  came  into  the  possession  of  this  office.  Mr. 
Arthur  Samuels  deposed  (Cluxton,  a  Bankrupt,  1875)  that  he  bought  the 
registers  of  Caldwell,  Wood,  AUen,  Baggs,  Hobart,  M'Kenna,  and  Stenson, 
on  the  3th  October,  1872,  from  Mrs.  Catherine  King,  widow  of  the  late 
John  King,  who  received  them  from  his  sister,  the  late  Mrs.  Jane  Wood, 
widow  of  the  Keverend  Joseph  Wood.  After  the  death  of  the  last-named, 
his  widow  employed  the  other  clergymen  enumerated  above  to  celebrate 
these  marriages.  It  will  be  found  that  most  of  the  registers  of  these 
clergymen  contain  endorsements  in  the  handwriting  of  Mrs.  Wood,  indi- 
cating the  names  of  those  who  performed  the  marriages  recorded  in  the 
respective  books.  Mr.  Samueb  also  deposed  that  the  registers  of  King, 
Harris,  Shulze,  and  Ma^ire  came  into  possession  of  his  father,  the 
Registrar  of  the  Consistorial  Court  of  Dublin.  With  respect  to  the  register 
of  the  Reverend  Matthew  Harris,  Mrs.  Stephens,  his  stepdaughter,  deposed 
(Durward  v.  Durward)  that  it  was  formerly  in  her  possession,  but  was 
afterwards  lodged  in  the  Consistorial  Court,  so  that  it  is  probably  in  this 
way  that  this  register  came  into  Mr.  Samuds'  possession.  The  register  of 
the  Reverend  J.  G.  F.  Shulze,  in  the  custody  of  this  office  (1836-9),  is 
probably  the  same  as  the  one  lodged  with  Messrs.  Stock,  of  the  Dublin 
Consistorial  Registry,  in  1842.  Two  other  registers  (1806-1837)  of  this 
clergyman  are  at  present  in  the  custody  of  the  Registrar-General,  having 
been  bought  by  Government  in  1870  from  Mr.  James  Meyer,  13,  Old  Mount 
Pleasant,  Ranelagh,  nephew  by  marriage  of  the  Reverend  J.  G.  F.  Shi^ze. 
At  the  time  of  his  selling  these  registers  to  the  Government,  he  made  a 
declaration  that  these  books  came  into  his  possession  at  the  time  of  his 
uncle's  death,  and  continued  so  till  lodged  in  the  General  Registry  Office ; 
that  he  believed  that  they  contained  the  registry  of  marriages  which  his 
undo  celebrated  ;  that  he  believed  that  the  entries  were  most,  if  not  all,  in 
his  uncle's  handwriting,  and  that  none  had  been  added  since  they  came 
into  his  possession.  With  respect  to  the  registers  of  the  Reverend  Jas. 
Maguire,  his  widow  declared  in  her  evidence  (Cluxton,  a  Bankrupt)  that 
she  had  lodged  them  with  Mr.  Samuels  for  safety  sometime  between  the 
years  1844-1850,  as  far  as  she  could  remember,  and  that  she  had  protected 
them  as  well  as  she  could. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  clergymen  whose  registers  are  in  the  cus- 
tody of  this  office,  together  with:  any  information  which  has  been  collected 
about  them: — 

King,  Beverend  Steuart  (Kincscourt,  co.  Cavan),  b.a.  1784,  m.a.  1787 
(Trin.  Coll.,  Dub.).    Residence,  9,  Haymarket,  Registers,  1799-1818. 

Harris,  Beverend  Matthew.— ^rieat  in  Holy  Orders  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  p.p.,  Navan.  Recanted  c.  1786.  Died  about  1816.  Resi- 
dences, 9,  Strawmarket,  and  6,  West  Arran  Street.  In  1799, 
officiated  at  21,  Gravel  Walk.  Degraded  for  breaking  52nd  Canon  c  f 
1634  (irregular  celebration  of  marriages).     Register,  1802-1811. 

Caldwell,  Beverend  7ofcn.— Presbyterian  minister,  late  of  Ballabay.  Re- 
gister, 1821-1822.  Apparently  was  assisting  the  Reverend  Joseph 
Wood  during  this  period. 
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Wood,  Beverend  Joseph,  B.A.,  1795  (Trin.  Coll.,  Dub.).  Obtained  priesl/s 
orders  from  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam  and  Bishop  of  Ardagh,  18th 
Oetober,  1790.  Married  a  daughter  of  the  Beverend  Steuart  King. 
Commenced  performing  marriages  on  his  own  account  in  1821.  Died 
July,  1829.  He  was  degraded  1824  for  that  he  did  whilst  raiding  in 
the  Four  Courts  Marshalsea,  celebrate  a  marriage  not  within  the 
canonical  hours  (8  a.m.  to  noon).     Begisters,  1817-1829. 

Allerif  Bev.  John  Edward  (late  of  Balbriggan).  Besidenoe  in  the  Hay- 
market.     Died  20th  July,  1833.     Begisters,  1829-1833. 

BatjgSj  Bev,  Isham. — ^Was  licensed  as  Curate  Assistant  to  the  parish  of 
Donaghmore,  diocese  of  Dublin,  on  the  nomination  of  the  Bev.  Dr. 
Byan,  29th  September,  1808.  Was  licensed  to  teach  schools  in  the 
year  1810.  He  was  then  described  as  of  the  parish  of  St.  George, 
Dublin.     Besidence,  10,  Strawmarket.     Begisters,  1833-1835. 

Shulzey  Bev.  John  George  Frederick^  Minister  of  the  Grerman  Church, 
Foolbeg  Street.  He  was  licensed  to  be  Minister  of  the  Congi^gation 
of  German  Protestants  on  the  3rd  August,  1806.  He  resided  at 
Anneville  Avenue,  Cullenswood,  co.  Dublin.  Died  2nd  March,  1839. 
Begisters,  1806-1839. 

Hohart,  Bev.  Benjamin,  B.A.,  1792,  M.A.  1832  (Trin.  Coll.,  Dub.).  He 
received  priest's  orders  on  4th  August,  1800,  in  the  parish  church  of 
St.  Mark's,  Dublin.  Wais  Vicar  of  Errigle,  co.  Tyrone,  in  1820,  and 
Bector  of  Stahalmac,  co.  Meath,  1835.  He  resided  at  9,  Haymarket, 
1836-1838.    Blisters,  1836-1838. 

Maguire,  Bev,  Jaa,  William,  b.a.  1816  (Trin.  Coll.,  Dub.).  Student, 
scholar,  and  graduate,  T,C.D.  Was  ordained  in  London  by  the  Bishop 
of  London,  20th  December,  1818.  Was  married  in  1817  by  Bev.  Steuart 
King  (Haymarket).  Was  chaplain  in  the  Navy,  1819-21.  Was  priested 
by  the  Bishop  of  Limerick,  21st  December,  1821.  Went  again  into  the 
Navy.  Then  took  curacies  in  Shropshire  (Hope  Boudlar,  Eton  under 
Haywood,  &c.).  Beturned  to  Ireland  about  1831-1832,  and  went  to 
Limerick  (Pallas  Kenry)  for  a  time.  He  celebrated  nuirriages  in  No.  9, 
'  Haymarket,  and  other  places,  1838-1840,  doing  duty  for  Mrs.  Wood, 
from  whom  he  severed  his  connection  in  April,  1840,  and  went  to 
Cullenswood,  where  he  performed  marriages  till  1844.  In  1840  he 
was  committed  to  the  Marshalsea  for  celebrating  a  marriage  between 
two  people,  one  of  whom  was  a  ward  in  Chancery.  He  died  8th  June, 
1844.    Begisters,  1838-1844. 

M'Kervna,  Bev,  Hill,  b.a.  1808  (Trin.  Coll.,  Dub.).  Besidences,  Hay- 
market and  Cullenswood.    Begisters^  1840-1844. 

StcMon,  Bev,  John, — ^Previously  of  Sizmile  Bridge,  co.  Clare.  Beeidence, 
9,  Haymarket.    Begisters,  1816-1845. 

t 

The  following  is  a  list  of  causes  which  have  contributed  useful  informa- 
tion about  the  Couple-beggars,  or  in  which  the  Begisters  were  produced  in 
Court: — 

Wood, — Gamett  v,    Gamett   (Dublin  Consistorial   Court). 
Maxwell  v.  Maxwell,              ,,  ,, 

Cooper  17.  Cooper,  „  „ 

Carolin  v,  Simpson,  „  „ 

Scott  V,  Galway,  „  „ 

Scott  V,  Scott,  „  „ 

* 

iSfAwlzc— Wright  v.    Wright   (Dublin   Consistorial   Ccurt). 
Bennison  v^  Bennison,        „  „ 


^Bogers  v.  Bogers,  ,, 
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Mo^utre. — ^Bntlar  v.  Butler  (Dublin  Gonaistorial  Gonrt). 
*Biowiie  V.  Copluid  (Dekgates^  Court). 
*GIiiztoii,  ft  Bankrupt  (Bankrupt  Fil^  780,  1876). 
Magnire,  a  Minor  (Brooke's  CauBe  Papen). 

Harris, — ^*I>urward  v.  Durward  (DuhUn  Conaiatorial  Gonrt), 

Bermingham  v.  Bermingham  (BuUin  Gonsistorial  Court  and 
Delegates). 

it  Ken  cmd  Baggn, — ^*Keame7  v.  Walker,  Matrimonial  Courfc,  London. 

*Pointon  v.  Pointon  and  Taylor,  England,  1861. 
*Mathew8  v.  Eeoghs,  co.  Kilkenny,  Spring  Aasinns, 
1S66. 

Those  marked  *  are  causes  in  which  registers  of  couple-beggars  are 
known  to  have  been  produced  in  Court.     « 


FMtttad  for  HliMajMly'sBtetioiiMT  OOm. 
Mf  Alr.  TBoM  a  Qa  Oimltid).  87.  m,  A^flSl  Abber-steMi.  Dablia. 


*■• 


No.  14,658. 


Dublin  Casixe, 

27th  June,  1902. 


Sib, 

I  have  to  acknowledge   the  receipt  of   your  letter  of  the 

21st  inst ,  forwarding,  for  submission  to  His  Excellency  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  the  Thirty-fourth  Report  of  the  Deputy  Keeper  of 
the  Public  Records  and  Keeper  of  the  State  Papers  in  Ireland. 


I  am,  Sir, 

Tour  obedient  Servant^ 

(Signed),  D.  HARREU 


The  Deputy  Keeper, 

Public  Record  Office, 

Four  Courts. 
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TO  HIS  EXCELLENCY  GEORGE  HENRY,  EARL  CADOGAN.  K.G., 

LOBD  UBUTBVAirr-GSirEBAL  AKD  GXNEBAL  GOTBBVOB  Of  IBMLASD, 

•  I  « 

t 

May  it  Please  Your  Excellency  : 

*     ■ 

4. 

June  18,  1902. 

We  have  recently  had  the  honour  of  presenting  to  you  the  fifth  and 
Sixth  VQlumes  of  the  Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes  of  Ireland,  They  bring 
to  a  completion  the  work  with  tJie  supervision  of  which  we  were  charged. 
The  manner  in  which  this  closing  portion  of  the  Laws  has  been  edited  is  a 
matter  on  which  Celtic  scholars,  after  a  sujficient  study  of  it,  will  pronounce ; 
we  believe  it  will  be  found  to  be  executed  with  great  ability ;  and  a  mere 
inspection  of  the  Glossary  to  the  entire  text  of  the  first  five  volumes  which 
Dr.  Atkinson  has  •  constructed,  will  show  the  immense  amount  of  patient 
and  minute  labour  which  has  been  expended  upon  it. 

The  present  seems  an  appropriate  occasion  for  briefly  recapitulating  the 
circumstances  xmder  which  the  great  literary  enterprise  with  which  we  nave 
been  officiallv  connected,  was  undertaken,  and  the  measures  by  which  it  has 
been  gradually  conducted  to  a  successful  issue. 

In  the  year  1851,  the  Rev.  Charles  Graves,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Limerick, 
and  the  Rev.  James  Henthorne  Todd,  both  Fellows  of  Trmity  College, 
Dublin,  submitted  to  the  Government  a  statement  in  which  they  represented 
the  desirability  of  having  the  Ancient  Laws  of  Ireland,  commonly  called 
the  Brehon  Laws,  transcribed,  translated,  and  published.  They  dwelt  on 
the  importance  of  the  suggested  work  as  likely  to  throw  usefm  light  not 
only  On  Celtic  Philology,  but  on  the  ideas,  custcnns,  and  social  constitution 
of  the  Irish  people  in  past  times,  and  even  on  some  of  their  subsisting 
characteristics.  They  urged  that  similar  projects  had  been  carried  into 
feftect  in  foreign  countries,  as  in  the  publication,  by  the  French  Government, 
of  the  Frankish,  Burgundian,  and  Visigothic  Codes,  and,  by  the  Danish 
Grovernment,  of  the  Icelandic  Laws ;  and  they  pointed  to  the  English  pre- 
cedents furnished  by  the  publication,  at  the  national  expense,  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Welsh  Laws,  all  of  which  had  proved  valuable  sources  of  infor- 
mation to  modem  historical  writers. 

It  was  foreseen  at  the  time  that  the  task  would  be  a  difficult  and  laborioud 
one,  requiring  the  continued  exertions  for  many  years  of  those  engaged  in 
it.  But  it  was  also  felt  that  the  time  was  a  favourable  one  for  entermg  on 
the  undertaking,  as  there  were  available  a  certain  number  of  competent 
workers,  who  had  been  trained  under  Dr.  Petrie  and  Captain  Larcom  in 
Irish  topographical  and  antiquarian  research  during  the  progress  of  the 
Ordnance  Survey,  and  who  were  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  vernacular 
and  ax?customed  to  the  treatment  of  Irish  texts.  The  Lords  of  the  Treasury 
satieftioned  the  project,  and  Commissioners  were  appointed  to  super- 
intend the  work. 


The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  copy  the  Brehon  Law  Manuscripts,  which 
existed  in  the  Libraries  qf  Trinity.  College,  Dublin,  and  of  the  Eoyal,  Irish 
Academy,  as  well  as  those  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library  and  in  the 
British  Museum.  This  task  was  entrusted  to  the  late  Dr.  O'Donovan  and 
Professor  O'Curry,  who,  it  was  universally  believed,  were  the  persons  best 
qualified  for  the  employment  from  their  wide  acquaintance  with  Irish 
literature,  and  their  tried  ability  as  Editors  of  Volumes  issued  by  the 
Archseelogical  and  Celtic  Societies. 

The  Manuscripts  were  transcribed  in  anastatic  ink,  and  thus  a  number  of 
facsimiles  procured,  which  not  only  served  to  facilitate  the  work  of  collation 
and  indexing,  but  to  provide  copies  for  presentation  to  the  principal  Libra. 
ries  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  transcripts  occupied  seventeen  volumes,  and  employed  those  engaged 
on  them  for  several  years.  A  preliminary  translation  of  almost  all  the  MS- 
tracts  which  the  Commissioners  selected  for  publication  was  made  either  by 
Dr.  O'Donovan  or  by  Prof essor  O'Curry;  but  unhappily  those  scholars  did 
not  live  to  complete  and  revise  their  translations,  which  were,  in  fact,  in  a 
great  degree,  provisional  only,  imperfections  and  errors  being  unavoidable 
in  a  fii  St  attempt  to  accomplish  what  had  been  regarded  by  many  previous 
experts  as  a  hopeless  task. 

The  first  volume  was  brought  out  in  1865,  under  the  Editorship  of  William 
-Neil son  Hancock,  LL.D.,  formerly  Professor  of  Jurispru*ience  in  Queen's 
College,  Belfast,  the  Irish  text  being  settled  by  Dr.  O'Donovan.  Only  a 
few  sheets,  however,  were  read  by  the  latter  in  second  proof  before  his  death. 
The  whole  was  afterwards  read,  and  compared  with  the  revised  transcript 
by  the  Rev.  Thaddeus  O'Mahony,  Professor  of  Irish  in  the  University  of 
Dublin.  It  was  intended  to  submit  the  proofs  to  Professor  O'Curry  also, 
but  this  was  prevented  by  his  sudden  death  in  1862. 

The  second  volume  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Hancock  in  conjunction  vdth 
Professor  O'Mahony,  and  was  published  in  1869.  Dr.  Hancock  having 
become  incapacitated  by  serious  illness  from  taking  part  in  the  continuation 
of  the  work,  the  Commissioners  appointed  Alexander  George  Richey,  LL.D., 
Deputy  Professor  of  Feudal  and  English  Law  in  the  University  of  Dublin, 
to  prepare,  in  conjunction  with  Professor  O'Mahony,  the  third  volume, 
which  appeared  in  1873.  This  completed  the  Senchus  Mor  and  the  Boo]c 
of  Aicill.  Dr.  Richey  and  Professor  O'Mahony  were  directed  to  proceed 
with  the  fourth  volume,  consisting  of  a  number  of  miscellaneous  tracts;  but 
Professor  O'Mahony's  failing  health  having  compelled  him  to  retire  from 
the  work,  the  revision  of  the  Irish  Text,  which  he  had  not  been  able  to 
complete,  was  carried  out  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Hennessy,  well  known  as  a  dis- 
tinguished Irish  scholar.    Volume  IV.  was  published  in  1879. 

After  the  lamented  death  of  Dr.  Richey,  the  Commissioners  entrusted  to 
Robert  Atkinson,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  and  Comparative  Grammar 
in  the  University  of  Dublin,  the  task  of  editing  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  Laws,  and  constructing  a  Glossary  to  the  entire  text.  The  whole  work, 
long  delayed  by  the  singular  fatalities  which  accompanied  its  progress,  as 
well  as  by  its  inherent  difficulties,  is  now  completed  by  the  issue  of  Volumes 
V.  and  VI.,  so  far  as  the  MS.  sources  originaliv  contemplated  are  concerned. 
But  it  is  known  that  there  are  in  other  Libraries  tracts  bearing  on  the 
Brehon  Laws,  which  have  not  been  edited,  or,  indeed,  properly  examined. 
And  it  is,  we  think,  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the  Government  whether 
a  competent  scholar  ought  not  to  be  employed  to  visit  the  Continental 
Libraries,  and  furnish  a  Report  as  to  any  additional  matter  which  may  be 
extant  in  them.  Whatever  decision  may  be  arrived  at  on  this  question,  the 
vplumes  which  have  been  laid  before  your  Excellency  place  in  the  hands  of 
Celtic  philologists  and  philosophical  jurists  at  home  and  abroad  an  im- 
portant body  o£  materials  which  must  throw  the  most  valuable  light  on  the 
legal  institutions  and  social  system  of  Ancient  Ireland. 


We  canBot  but  recall  on  this  occasion,  with  special  regret,  the  memo 
of  the  late  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Graves,  who  was  one  of  those  who  original 
suggested  the  publication  of  the  Laws,  and  who,  throughout  its  prc^res 
took  the  deepest  interest  in  it,  acting  all  along  as  Secretary  to  the  Commi 
sioners.  In  recent  years  he  repeatedly  expressed  the  wish  that  he  migl 
be  sparfed  to  witness  the  completion  of  the  work.  We  deeply  regret,  . 
must  all  who  knew  Dr.  Graves,  that  his  hope  was  not  fulfilled. 

We  subjoin  a  list  of  the  original  Commissioners,  and  those  who  have  sim 
been  successively  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancies  caused  by  death. 

ASHBOURNE,  C. 
A.  M.  PORTER,  M.R 
-f  JOHN  HE  ALT,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Clonfert. 
JOHN  K.  INGRAM. 
P.  W.  JOYCE. 
EDMUND  HOGAN. 


Names  of  the  first  Brehon  Law  Commissioners  ; — 

The  Ut.  Hon.  F.  Blackbobnb,  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland. 
The  Rt.  Hon.  William,  Earl  of  Rosse. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Edwin  Richard  Wyndham,  Earl  of  Dunraven  and  Mount- 
Earl. 
The  Rt.  Hon.  Thomas,  Lord  Monteagle  of  Brandon. 
The  Rt.  Hon.  James,  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide. 
The  Rt.  Hon.  David  Rilhabd  Pigot,  Lord  Chief  Baron. 
The  Rt  Hon.  Joseph  Napisr,  Attorney-General  for  Ireland. 
The  Rev.  Thomas  Romnbt  Robinson,  D.D. 
The  Kev.  James  Henthorsb  Todd,  D.D. 
The  Rev.  Charles  Graves,  D.D. 
George  Petbib,  LL.D. 
Major  Thomas  Aiskew  Larcom. 

Names  of  the  Brehon  T,aw  Commissioners,  as  reconstituted  in  the  year  1883  : — 
Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Sdllivax,  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland. 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Charles  Graves,  Bishop  of  Limerick. 
The  Rt.  Hon.  A.  M.  Porter,  Master  of  the  Rolls. 
The  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  O'Brien. 
Sir  Samuel  Feruusos,  Q.C.,  LL.I),,  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Records. 
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Names  of  the  Brehon  Law  Commissioners  since  appointed  ; — 
The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Ashbourne,  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland. 
The  Most  Kev.  J.  Healy,  d.d.,  Bishop  of  Clonfeit. 
The  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  O^Hagan. 
John  Kells  Ingram,  LL.D.,  S.F.T.C.D. 
P.  W.  Joyce,  LL.D. 
Rev.  K  HoGAN,  D.D.,  F.R.U.I. 


DuBUN  :  Printed  for  His  Majesty's  Stationery  Office, 
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